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Acre,  prodact  of  an,  42 ;  nine  and  a  half,      .        114 
Address,  Dr.  Loring's,  82 ;  Mr.  Gregory's,  Essex 

Countv, 162 

Advice,  good, 96 

Apiculture,  Mass.  State  Board  of,  37,  129;  in 
Tuscany,  48  ;  profits  of,  86 ;  Maino  State  Board 
of,  142;  at  Yale,  163;  increasing  inlerest  in, 
312 ;  schools  of,  341 ;  view  of,  in  Ohio,     .        406 
Allen,  Farmer,  homestead  of,        .        .        .        348 

Americans,  health  of, 323 

Ammonia, 386 

Animals,  dosing,  44 ;  food  consumed  hy,  300 ; 

fattening,  456 ;  doctoring  domestic,  .        457 

Anonymous  communications,  .  .  ,  127 
Apple,  orchard,  how  to  set,  78 ;  worms  in  the, 
164,  184,  248;  trees,  pruning,  186,  247,324; 
trees,  diseased,  234 ;  another  recommendation 
for  the,  347 ;  for  feeding  to  stock,  403 ;  barrel, 
ventilation  of,  539 ;  as  food,  542,  552 ;  baked, 
553  ;  Vermont,  572 ;  for  cows,  .         .        572 

April,  calendar  for,  153;  work  for,        .        .        194 

Apricots,  a  group  of, 464 

Ashes,  coal,  143,  365;  and  muck,  214;  as  a  mar 

nurc,  239 ;  wood, 365 

Asparagus, 256,  561 

August,  calendar  for,    .....        345 
Axe  to  grind,  339 ;  is  ground,       .        .        .        365 

B 

Barley,  504 ;  a  good  yield  of,        .        .        .        549 
Bark,' tan,  for  potatoes,  294;  tanners,  .        446 

Barometer,  a  farmer's,  159,  232,427,457;  and 

its  uses 470 

Bam.  warming  the,  and  cooking  food,  23 ;  cellar, 
82 ;  tight,  and  sick  cattle,  262,  287 ;  the  old, 

468 ;  hill-side, 472 

Barley,  varieties  of, 569 

Beans,  how  they  climb  the  poles,  .        .        .        571 
Bear,  tame,  old  Marco,  ....        440 

Bee,  about  the,  84;  feeding  the,  127,  142,  166, 
277,  324;  purchasing  stocks,  210;  new,  251  ; 
keepers,  caution  to,  255,  264 ;  catching,  349  ; 
a  morning  with  the,  382 ;  Italian,  433  ;  sting- 
less,  448 ;  and  mathematicians,  479 ;  and  cats, 
'    512;  natural  life  of  the  honey,   .        .        .        548 

Beer,  com, 287,  378 

Bh'ds,  winter  residence  of,  112 ;  of  New  England, 
42:2,  449,  492,  510,  533,  536 ;  sea,  where  do 
tlicy  slake  their  thiret,  457  ;  the  whip-poor-will, 
486 ;  of  New  England,       ....        570 
Black  leg,  remedy  for,  .        .        .        .        231 

Blackberry,  Lawton,  45,  66, 94, 147, 230 ;  bushes,  276 
Body,  the  human,  .        .     '   .        .        .        544 

Books :  The  Free  Speaker,  35 ;  Dadd,  on  Dis- 
eases of  Cattle,  40 ;  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 
55 ;  Smithsonian  Report,  55 ;  Agricultural  Ad- 
dress at  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  55;  American 
Stock  Journal,  118;  Historical  Account  of  Ad- 


Page, 
dison  County,  Vt.,  160 ;  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy 
Farming,  336 ;   The  Young  Farmer's  Manual, 
352 ;  The  Homestead,  354;  Knowledge  against 
Practice,  372 ;  Natural  History,  etc.,  .        420 

Boots  and  harness,  oil  for,      .        .        .        .        511 

Bone  meal  for  cows, 374 

Borer,  wash  for  apple  tree,  277 ;  remedy  for  the, 
295  ;   how  to  stop  the,         ....        375 

Boundary,  curious, 148 

Boy,  education  of  the,  70 ;  department  of  the, 

101  ;  a  little,  and  the  baby,        *.        .        .        440 
Brain,  softening  of  the,  ....        434 

Bread,  stale,  and  what  it  is,  ...  56 

Brick,  one  wrong, 363 

Brine  poisonous  to  animals,  .        .        .  11 

Brown,  Simon,  letters  from,  376,  453,  514,  535 

Buildings,  farm,  necessary,  ...  52 

Buckwheat,  corn  after,  351 ;  and  corn,  .        375 

Buttercup,  or  tall  crowfoot,  .        .        .        112 

Butter,  in  winter,  45,  73,  76,  77,  86,  100,  113, 
160;  coloring  matter  for,  118,  147,  213,  224; 
and  milk,  comparative  value  of,  120,  14C,  150, 
151;  how  to  cut  in  cold  weather,  177;  and 

churns, 325,  446 

Butternut  tree, 460,  478 


Cabbage,  club-footed,  93,  141,  189;  large  dmm- 
head,  189 ;  how  to  raise  large,  225,  283 ;  calcu- 
lation about,  291  ;  and  grubs,  350,  472 ;  cul- 
ture of  the,  506 ;  keeping  through  the  winter,    548 
Calf,  a  fine,  127  ;  a  large,      ....        573 
Cakes,  the  poor  man's,  ....  31 

Calendar,  for  January,  9  ;  February,  57  ;  March, 
105;  April,  153;  May,  201 ;  June,  249}  July, 
297;  August,  345;  September,  393;  October, 
441  ;  November,  489 ;  December,      .        .        537 
Camomile,  curious  effect  of,  .        .        343,  497 

Camp,  lumbermen's,  .  .  .  .  .  188 
Camphor  and  mosquitoes,  ....  439 
Carrot,  crop,  16;  for  hogs,  151;  soil  for,  214,  283 

the  wild, 400,  423 

Cap,  hay, .        351 

Carriage,  patent,  a  ride  on,  .        .        .        543 

Cat,  wonderful  instinct  of,  356 ;  and  bees,  512 ; 

free  from  headache, 538 

Cattle,  cure  for  wens  on,  69;  feeding,  71,310; 
to  kill  vermin  on,  175;  fatal  disease  among, 
and  preventives,  101,  142,  189,  198,  232,  239, 
241,  242,  267,  277,  289,  292,  307,  318,  321, 
829,  331,  342,  352,  357,  358,  365,  408,  412, 
420,426,  472,  484;  horn  ail  in,  118;  a  fine 
pair  of,  223 ;  foot  ail,  or  foul  foot  in,  231 ; 
cure  for  black  leg  in,  231 ;  garget  in,  189, 203, 
231  ;  to  cure  ringworm  in,  256, 327  ;  destroyer 
of,  326;  in  winte'r,  351 ;  native,  405  ;  hornless, 
431 ;  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  444,  remedy  for 
choked,  552 ;  how  to  relieve  choked,  572,  573 

Cellar,  barn, 82 

Celibacy,  alarming  increase  of,       .         .         .        344 
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Census,  facts  from  the, 
Charcoal  as  a  fertilizer, 
Character,  test  of, 
Cheese,  Goshen,    . 
Chicory,  or  succory, 
Chilblains,  cure  for, 
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436 
31 
411 
509 
215 
100,  127 


Children,  a  battalion  of,  93;  the  country  for, 

401 ;  rearing  of,  536 ;  finding  fault  with,  488 

China,  agriculture  in,  ....  27 

Chinaman,  John,  as  an  agriculturist,     .        .  13 

Cholera, 499 

Churn  dash,  improvement  in,        .        .        .        208 
Cider,  how  to  preserve,  551 ;  making  in  Conn.,    559 

Cistern,  water, 499 

Clay  land, 223 

Cleanliness, 248 

Climate,  our  changing,  ....        576 

Clover,  value  of,  203  ;  as  a  fertilizer,  255 ;  and 
oats,  328 ;  seed,  in  the  fall,  463 ;  northern  and 

southern,  479 

Cloth,  black,  sewing  on,        ....        296 
Club,  Concord  farmei-'s,  23,  261;  farmer's,  no- 
tice to,  30, 49  J  at  North  Reading,  60;  farmer's, 
subjects  for  discussion  at  a,  62 ;  at  Franklin, 
139 ;    and    agricultural    fairs,    140 ;    Groton 

farmer's, 226 

Coal  beds,  will  they  last?      ....        295 
Coffee,  how  to  make  good,    .        .        .        190,244 
Colt,  about,  100 ;  wart  on  a,  101 ;  to  kill  lice  on 
a.  127,  175 ;  splint  on  a,  150 ;  on  a  hard  floor, 

175  ;  growth  of  a, 520 

Compost,  alkaline,  .....  462 
Corn,  and  other  crops,  64,  66 ;  large  ears  of,  91  ; 
for  fodder,  231 ;  transplanting,  245  ;  and  pota- 
toes, cost  of  raising,  274;  and  buckwheat, 
375 ;  Indian,  how  to  preserve,  375 ;  wind 
power  for  grinding,  391 ;  fields,  southern  and 
northern,  379 ;  the  sound  of  growing,  431 ; 
muck  and  wire  worms  in,  435;  and  squashes, 
452 ;  after  ruta  bagas,  471 ;  suckers  among, 
472 ;  stooking,  475 ;  Egyptian,  524,  540,  549, 
563 ;  fields,  plowing  in  the  fall,  526 ;  value  of, 
561  ;  Egyptian,  574 ;  and  cotton,  .  .  575 
Correspondents,  to,  .  .  .  .  .  180 
Cow,  what  one  can  do,  38,  96  ;  loss  and  gain  in, 
43 ;  suckling  a  lamb,  48 ;  points  of  a,  51  ; 
profits  of,  60 ;  turning  to  grass,  and  cost  of 
keeping,  63 ;  feeding,  88  ;  clover  hay  for,  166  ; 
experiments  in  feeding  roots  to  a,  171  ;  how  a 
Jersey  man  treats  his,  251  ;  and  her  cud,  265 ; 
paying  of  a,  275,  359  ;  dysentery  in,  287  ;  good 
milch,  304  ;  stripping  to  prevent  sucking,  327  ; 
a  sick,  375 ;  sucks  herself,  .        .        .        406 

Cranberry,  culture  of  the,  76,  77,  139,  167,  174, 
214,  282,  478 ;  book  about  the,  .        354,  365 

Cream,  bitter, 223 

Cress,  water,  how  to  grow,  118 ;  garden,       .        263 
Crop,  on  black  loam,  69 ;  in  olden  times,  177 ; 
modes  of  (getting,  222 ;  com,  exact  cost  of  a, 
226;  of  1860,  395;  in  Conn.,  406;  in  Ver- 
mont, 426,  451,  463 ;  in  Iowa,  448;  and  sea- 
son, 475 ;  in  Minnesota,  487  ;  in  New  Hamp* 
pjiirc,  487 ;  rotation  in,      .        .        .        .        518 
Crow,  ilic,  311 ;  a  pica  for  the,      .        .        .        613 
Ciicum!)cr,  to  get  early,  ....        264 

Cud,  loss  of  the, 404 

Culture,  hill  and  flat, 385 

Curculio,  the, 290,  418 

Currant  bushes,  transplanting,  231 ;  bush,  as  a 
tree,  256;  cherry, 277 


Dairy,  profits  of  the,  218,  284;  temperature  of 

tlie, 288 

Daisy,  ox-eye, 401 
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Dates,  important, 447 

Daughter,  a  farmer's,  on  fanning,  503  ;  a  farm- 
er's, and  wife, 515 

December,  calendar  for,        ....        537 

Dew,  honey, 482 

Doctors,  rough, 79 

Dogs,  and  sheep,  89 ;  to  prevent  going  mad, 

284;  an  excellent  use  for,  .        .        414 

Drainage,  French's  farm,  14  ;  about,  19,  29,  31 ; 
tools  for,  46 ;  pipe  for,  60 ;  in  Ohio,  70,  79, 
111,  151 ;  distance  for,  175 ;  machine  for  open- 
ing drains,  232 ;  advantages  of,  258  ;  of  a  muck 
swamp,  266 ;  of  a  pear  orchard,  273,  302,  346 ; 
advantages  of,  546 ;  tile  for,  .  .  .  549 
Dress,  non-inflammable  fabrics,  .  .  .  248 
Dust,  saw,  as  a  fertilizer,        .        .        .  85,  135 

Dwellings,  warming  our,       .        .        .        .        277 
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Ear,  human,  onion  in,  .        .        .        .        208 

Eai-th,  central  heat  of  the,  .  .  .  .  516 
Education,  agricultural,  121,  154,  173,  409,  428 

Eggs,  vitality  of,  destroyed  on  railroads,       .  90 

Elm  tree,  a  largo  one,  ....        421 

Engrafting, 213 

Entomology, 463 

Estimates,  false, 299 

Evenings,  winter,  employment  for,  and  stormy 

days, .  29 

Eyes,  care  of,  in  horses  and  cattle,  .  .  166 
Exhibition,  agricultural,  521,  525;    a  sensible 

movement  at  an,  528  ;  at  Needham,  .        530 

Experiments  by  members  of  faitner's  clubs,  218 

F 

Fair,  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  479 ;  mechanics',  at 
Bostod,  507,516;  perversion  of  agricultural,    546 

addresses  at, 559 

Fairbanks,  Gov.,  address  of,  .  .  .  .  558 
Farm,  of  nine  and  a  half  acres,  69,  114;  prob- 
lem about  a,  117;  record,  268;  rented,  ma- 
nure on,  277;  products  and  prices  of,  278; 
benefit  of  a,  327 ;  neatness  on  the,  336 ;  hints 
and  facts  about  the,  354,  389,  500,  530 ;  and 
figures,  403 ;  machinery,  405 ;  small,  advan- 
tages of,  438  ;  topics  of  the,  482 ;  work  for  the 
autumn,  483 ;  a  profitable,  492  ;  a  day  on 
two,  514  ;  a  profitable  grass,  546 ;  houses  and 

equipments, 576 

Farmer,  nothing  but  a,  134 ;  English,  136 ;  New 
England,  review  of  the,  158,  182,  210,  263, 
306,  313,  415,  460,  500,  564  ;  to  the  readers  of 
the  New  England,  453  ;  wife  and  daughters  of 
the,  471 ;  a  poor,  facts  for,  480 ;  marrying  a, 
485  ;  home  of  the,  and  children,  .  .  309 
Farming,  is  it  profitable?  12, 15, 18, 22,  24, 34, 53, 
64,  68,  74,  86,  90,  95,  108,  122,  135,  139,  148, 
149,  186,^211,  225,  256,  315,  332,353,360, 
387,  389,  406,  484 ;  changes  in,  since  Revolu- 
tionarv  War,  39;  fancy,  72;  in  Claremont, 
New  ilampshire,  131 ;  profits  of  dairy,  139 ; 
advice  about,  185;  the  true  object  of,  206; 
seventy  years'  experience  in,  207  ;  in  Vermont, 
283 ;  a  good  example  in,  326 ;  indoors,  361, 
466 ;  systematic,  373 ;  division  of  labor  in, 
396 ;  operations  in  Essex  County,  405 ;  and 
bootmaking,  424 ;  as  a  vocation,  425 ;  and  wo- 
men,   447 

February,  calendar  for,  ....  57 

Felon,  sure  remedy  for  a,       .        .        .        .        561 
Fencing,  about,  16 ;  farm,  190,  254,  801 ;  rail, 
how  to   lay  it  up,  326,  456;   self-fastening, 
hook-and-c'yc,  portable,  512  ;  in  Ohio,        .        551 
Fertilizers,  artificial,       .         .         .        242, 258,  284 
FiguTO,  human,  proportions  of,      .        .        .  91 
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Pago. 
Fir,  European,  and  silver,  ....  385 
Fire  among  the  ancients,  ....  390 
Fish,  as  a  manure,  223 ;  keeping  in  tanks,  .  372 
Flax,  cultivation  of,       .        .        *        .        282,  289 

Fleshy,  but  not  fat, 574 

Floriculture,  curious  discovery  in,         .        .        432 
Flo  wages,      ....'...  67 

Flowers,  for  a  northern  climate,  375,  458,  472, 

492,  514 ;  love  of, 

Fly  cloths, 

Fodder,  corn,  how  to  secure, .... 
Food,  cooking    for    cattle,   23;    animal,    186; 
cooked,  for  hogs,  302 ;  aduUcration  of. 

Forests,  immense, 

Fowls,  for  cold  weather,  86  ;  how  to  feed,  86  ; 
French  pheasant,   117;   Leghorn,   118,   166, 

304 ;  about, 256, 

Freezicp  and  thawing, 

French,  B.  V 

Fritters,  squash,  how  to  make. 

Frost,  effect  of,  on  plants,  177 ;  in  the  full  of  the 

moon,  487  ;  in  Franklin  County,  Mo., 
Froth  hoppers,  or  frog  hoppers, 
Fruit,  culture,  38 ;  in  Michigan,  72,  367  ;  pros- 
pects for,  328;  samples  of,  462;   in  winter, 
488 ;  barrels  for,  502 ;  preservation  of,        .        513 
Furniture,  kitchen,  sink  and  utensils,    .  200 


547 

384 

31 

324 
101 


265 
265 
302 
549 

487 
374 
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Garden,  the, 38, 

Gardening,  landscape, 

Garget,  cure  for,  ....        189, 

Geese,  and  goslings,  100 ;  how  to  raise,  181  ; 
raising  and  fattening,  199 ;  Bremen, . 

Gold,  influx  of,  252 ;  diffusion  of, 

Gra^,  Lady  Jane,  character  of,     . 

Grain,  too  much,  47 ;  and  grass,  time  to  cut, 
318 ;  cutting  and  curing,  397  ;  crops,        427, 

Grapes,  for  open  culture  in  Maine,  17  ;  growing 
in  Northern  Ohio,  41 ;  wild,  60 ;  best  four,  143 ; 
new,  274 ;  an  early  hardy,  280 ;  cause  of  bar- 
ren vines,  331,  478,  524  ;  native,  cultivation 
of,  367  ;  white,  375 ;  culture  of  the,  in  Oiiio, 
407 ;  to  raise  by  horse  power,  419 ;  cnltttn*, 
452;  August,  pioneer,  488;  white  and  red, 
520;  Dracut  amber,  529 ;  pruning  the, 

Grass,  fowl  meadow,  16,  85, 106,  427,  452,  47*2  ; 
Hungarian,  69,  150,  174,  202,  355 ;  red  top, 
86 ;  about  varieties,  100 ;  four  of  the,  144, 192  ; 
seedy  orchard,  215, 223 ;  plowing  in,  221 ;  pas- 
ture, 832 ;  and  grain,  time  to  cut,  318  ;  seed, 
406 ;  a  fine  crop  of, 

Grounds,  laying  out  near  the  house, 

Guano,  75,  120;  for  rye,  215;  profit  of,  215; 
American, 332, 


212 
356 
203 

256 
394 
392 

439 


530 


427 
573 

522 


Hardback,  meadow, 

Harness  and  boots,  oil  for,    .... 

Harrow,  Bucklin's  improved. 

Hay,  measurement  of,  26 ;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in,  27,  215  ;  cuttiiig  and  curing,  148, 394, 
413 ;  required  per  head  for  cattle,  216 ;  caps 
for,  276,  351,  366 ;  value  of  a  load  of,  288 ; 
how  much  for  a  horse,  397  ;  getting  the  value 
of,  406 ;  theory  of  curing,  413 ;  for  one  sheep, 
437 ;  and  stock  in  Vermont, 

Hedge,  hawthorn, 

Heifer,  a  good,  315 ;  a  queer. 

Hens,  disease  among,  242, 265  ;  number  to  keep, 
and  time  to  sell,  266 ;  look  out  for  the,  295 ; 
lice  on,  299 ;  and  chickens,  304 ;  dead,  350 ; 
Leghorn,  350 ;  shoeing,     .... 

Herbs,  pulverized,  culinary,  .... 


142 
511 
275 


442 

487 
364 


359 

119 


Highways, 567 

Hills,  on  the,  .        ...        .        .        .        535 

Hippopotamus,  rearing  the,  .        .        .        388 

Hogs,  two  large,  215 ;  cattle  and  pump,  215 ; 

fattening  of, 561 

IIoldAist,  375  ;  to  cure  a,     .        .        .        406,  435 
Homestead,  a  pleasant,  and  convenient,  81 ;  the,    97 

Horn  ail,  in  cattle, 118 

Horse,  how  to  make  an  obstinate,  draw,  16 ; 
scratches  in,  63,  130,  189,287,327;  to  man- 
age a  rcfractorv,  81  ;  pin  worms  in,  118,  175, 
258,  287  ;  walking,  127,  343  ;  foundered,  151 ; 
cruel  trcatment  of  the,  167;  sand  crack  in 
hoof  of,  186;  disease  among,  216;  cure  for 
rhigbonc  in,  242,  265;  cribbing  in,  279; 
power,  as  a  measure  of  force,  333;  air  and 
light  for,  334 ;  Sweeney  in,  349  ;  in  a  fire,  how 
to  get  out  the,  355,  542  ;  tiirusii  in,  375  ;  about 
shoeing  the,  388 ;  colic  in,  394 ;  how  much 
hay  for  the,  397  ;  what  constitutes  legal  un- 
soundness in,  421 ;  eye  of  tlic,  449  ;  secret  of 
speed  in,  455 ;  and  carrots,  456 ;  feed  the, 
too  much,  475;  dead,  value  of,  544;  English, 
554 ;  lees  and  feet,  569  ;  beds,  sand  for,    .        574 

Hot-beds,  leaves  for, 569 

Houses,  sunlight  in, 476 

Hungarian  grass,  .  .    69,150,174,202,355 

I 

Ice  water, 424 

Illinois,  crops  in,  143 ;  northern,  letter  from,         259 
Implements,  American  agricultural,  .        443 

Insect  life,  in  Ceylon,  40,  146;  froth,  or  frog- 
hopper,  374  ;  unknown,  462  ;  a  new,         .        463 

Iowa,  the  season  in, 305 

Iron  rust,       .......  77 

Islands,  Sandwich,  letters  from  the,  300,  334, 
397;  Long,  lands  in,  172,  226,  253,  443 

Itch,  barn, 508 

Ivy,  poison  from,  how  cured,         •        .        .        175 


.January,  calendar  for,    . 
Japan,  i^nioking  in. 
Jay,  blue,  and  cornfields. 
Journal,  American,  stock, 
July,  calendar  for. 


9 

155 

544 

31 

297 


Kansas,  prairie  breaking  in,  89;  letters  from, 
217,319,339;  Weather  and  farming  in,     .        250 

Katydid,  the, 265 

Kerosene  for  lice  and  ticks,  .  .  .  .  150 
Ketchup,  tomato,  ;        .        .        .        .        482,  504 

L 

Lamb,  a  fine  merino,  189 ;  raising  a,  by  hand,  275 
Land,  three  acres  to  Kupport  a  small  family,  26  ; 
on  Long  Islaud,  172,  226,  253,  443;  grass, 
top  dressing;,  175;  woni  out,  renovation  of, 
235  ;  sandy,  276  ;  grass,  seeding  of,  279,  287  ; 
how  to  incasiii'e,  396  ;  and  manure,  418  ;  pas- 
ture,   463 

Lectures,  ugriculturnl,  .....  340 
Leech,  the,  as  a  weatlier  glass,  .  .  •  490 
Legislative  agricultural  meetings,  98,  114,  123, 

131,  156,  169,  178,  195,  204,  219,  228 

Lichens,  or  mosses, 477 

Lime,  superphosphate  of;  374 ;  for  turnips,  406, 

444 ;  gas,  value  of,     ....        .        548 
Ix)ckjaw,  cure  for,  .        .        .   ,     .        .        559 

Lunar  influences  upon  temperature,  *     .  74,  129,  849 
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494 
313 


Machine,  mowing,  69,  224,  280,  338,  374,  381, 
425,  427 ;  ndrantages  of  a,  487  ;  figures  about 
a  mowing, 

Maine,  Aroostook  County  in,        .        .        . 

Mannre,  experiments  in,  10;  mineral,  theory  of, 
41;  saving  of,  62;  from  tanneries,  100;  nn- 
healihiness  of  artificial,  126;  bones  for,  143; 
green  crops  for,  214;  for  the  sarface,  215 ;  ase 
and  application  of,  236  ;  liqaid,  285,  435;  fer- 
mentation of,  366 ;  seaweed  for,  387 ;  best^ 
426;  sheep, 

Mnri'li,  calendnr  for,       ..... 

Marketnlny  in  Essex  County, 

Marsh,  salt,  reclaiming,         .... 

Matrimony  sans  patrimony,  .... 

Mat  trass,  wood, 

May,  calendar  for,  201  ;  about. 

Meadow,  a  wet,  11;  a  reclaimed,  27 ;  Concord 
River, 

Meal,  oil,  174;  bone,  for  cows, 

Melon,  to  gee  early,  264  ;  seeds,  to  save  pure, 

Men,  wise,  of  the  cast,  27 ;  great,  who  rose  from 
the  ranks, 

Meteorology,  agricultural.     .... 

Mill,  cast  iron  grist,  142 ;  cider,     . 

Milking,  regularity  in, 

Milk,  condensed,  47:  sweet,  how  to  keep,  101  ; 
room,  how  to  build,  127 ;  quality  of,  143 ; 
scalding,  147;  and  butter,  150;  production 
and  sale  of,  191  ;  selling  compared  with  value 
of  butter,  197  ;  fever,  how  to  cure,  231 ;  pure, 
331 ;  its  uses,  547^  skim,  . 

Milk  weed,  good  properties  of,     . 

Minnesota,  drought  in,  . 

Mineral  matter  essential  to  plants, 

Missouri,  a  trip  into,      .... 

Months,  weather  of  tlie  autumn,    . 

Monument,  national,  at  Washington,    . 

Mother,  obeiiience  to,  104 ;  a  word  to. 

Moths,  to  keep  from  clothes. 

Mountains,  musing  among  the,  360,  466 ;  fertil- 
ity of,         480,  496 

Muck,  and  meadowland,  76 ;  from  Otter  Creek, 
127  ;  uses  and  value  of,  137,  233,  370,  423:  as 
a  top  dressing,  150;  and  ashes,  214,  4^5; 
value  of,  223 ;  substitute  for, 

Mules,  in  Central  America,  .... 

Murrain,  head,  cure  for,        .... 


496 
105 
13,  271 
107 
391 
520 
488 


260 
374 
278 

102 
575 
472 
225 


572 
350 
545 
217 
377 
82 
423 
439 
344 


351 
237 
435 
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Needlework, 248 

New  England, 369 

Newspaper,  what  we  find  in  an  English,  .  540 
North  Groton,  N.  H.,  .  .  .  162,  566 
Norfolk  County  agricultural  fair,  .  .  .  508 
November,  calendar  for 489 

O 

Oak  tree,  disease  in, 120 

Oats,  quantity  of  seed,  per  acre,  266 ;  and  clover, 

328 ;  for  fodder, 463 

Observations,  useful, 48 

October,  calendar  for, 441 

Oil,  meal,  174  ;  springs  of,  in  Pennsylvania,         395 

Okra  plant,  the, 232,  476 

Onion,  in  the  human  ear,  134 ;  maggot,  150, 174, 

234,  251,  255,  851 

Orchard,  8u«ur,  87,  146;    an  old,  207;  pear, 

drainage  of  land  for,  273 ;  pruning  the,      .        327 

Order  is  economy, 236 

Ornithology,  112,  422,  449,  492,  510,  533,  556,  570 
Oxen,  how  to  drive,  35 ;  cost  of  keeping  per 


Ox,  tumor  on,  258 ;  a  diseased, 
Oyster  beds,  nataral,     .       • 


PSft» 

520 
147 


Ptaint,  a  ralnable, 310 

Papers,  agricnltural,  influence  of,  84,  437 

Parsnips  and  cabbages, 283 

Pasture,  reclaiming  a,  256 ;  land,  463 ;  improve- 
ment of  an  old,  473 

Pleach,  in  pots,  64 ;  mixing  with  apple  trees,  64  ; 
trees,  cultivation  of,  278 ;  how  to  get  a  crop 
every  year,  305 ;  the  Howell,     .  .        353 

Peacock,  raising  the, 359 

Pear  trees,  four,  history  of,  73 ;  Beurre  Bosc, 
75;  Jaminette,  159;  Beurre  Kennes,  161; 
for  orchard  culture,  189 ;  on  tlie  thorn,  232 ; 
trees,  decay  in,  271 ;  manuring,  etc.,  459 ;  new 
seedling,  488 ;  a  Bartlett,  ....  520 
Peas,   Canada,  46;   cultivation  of,  223,    326; 

buggy,  304 ;  and  beans,  old,  .  404 

Peat,  muck,  and  manure,      ...  48,  77 

Phosphorus,  source  and  nature  of,         .        .        496 
Piano  versus  wasfatub,  ....        497,  iS34 

Picture,  rustic 498 

Pine,  pruning  the,  79,  119, 210;  trees,  culture  of, 

165,  247,  255;  thinning  out  the,  175;  about,      421 
Pig,  a  large,  31 ;  Essex,  232 ;  how  to  raise  a,  420 ; 

cinders  for,  •  ...        5'69 

Pipe,  drain,  capacity  of,  60;  for  conveying  water, 
136,  150,  166,  184,  189,  193,  230,239,258, 

259,  327»  390,  402,  406,  434 
Pitchfork,  the  horse,      .  150,  218,  224,  327 

Pitcher,  silver,  presented  to  a  farmer,    .  IIQ 

Plants,  new,  308 ;  origin  of,  407 ;  food  for,  at  suv 

face  of  the  soil, 461 

Plow,  the  new,  25 ;  ditcbing  with  the,  111 ;  sub- 
soil,     14a 

Plowing,  time  and  manner  of,  148 ;  deep,      .       478 
Plum,  culture  of  the,  863 ;  Coe's  Qolden  Drop,    428 

Poison,  how  to  neutralize 508 

Poles,  boan,  preserving  of,    •        .        .        .        281 

Pork,  raising  of, 162 

Post,  inverted,  357;  fence,  and  salt,  465,  5S9, 

549,  565;  fence, 561 

Potato,  experiments  with  tlie,  21 ;  vines  black, 
43,  46  ;  blast  in,  68 ;  from  the  ball,  71 ;  blight 
and  n>t,  120,  284;  sprouts  for  planting,  127; 
cause  of  rot  in,  181,  299,  315,  356,  375, 
377,  495,  550;  seed,  214,  365;  on  grass  land, 
222,  238;  new  way  of  raising,  259;  how  to 
get  a  great  crop  of  the,  270 ;  how  to  keep, 
805 ;  about  the,  418 ;  remedy  tor  disease  in,  628 
Poultry,  Leghorn,  60 ;  plucking  each  other, .  189 
Poverty  not  so  great  a  corse,         .       .  495 

Prairie  breaking,  in  Kansas, ....  89 

Premiums,  for  monsters,  53;  fanc^,      .  72,  336 

Profit,  practical  proofs  of,  in  farming,  203 ;  and 

cost  in  farm  products,        ....        208 
Progress,  advance  or  retreat,  .  433 

Pruning,  and  transplanting  apple  trees,  95, 186 ; 
pines,  76,  119,  210;   witli   the   thumb  and 

finger 338 

Pump,  how  to  thaw  out  a,    .        .        .        167,  215 
Pumpkins,  for  cows,  31,  281 ;  to  preserve,    .        564 


Quails,  nsc  of. 


499 


R 


Radish,  horse,  seed  of,  .  .  224,  236 

Railroad,  cheap, 491 

Rain,  snow,  hail,  causes  of,  332 :  foil,  gradual 
diminution  of,  in  England  and  Scotland,   405,  526 
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Rats,  how  to  catch,  54 ;  a  monkey's  affection  for, 
151;  how  to  drive  awaj,     ....        553 

Bawhide,  use  of, .        490 

Heading,  power  of, 343 

Recipes,  domestic,  104;  washing  fluid,  151; 
snow  com  cakes,  152 ;  blowing  out  a  candle, 
152;  rich,  nice  pndding,  200;  potted  beef, 
200 ;  mtnce  pie  without  meat,  200 ;  fruit  cake 
without  eggs,  200 ;  to  save  frozen  house  plants, 
200 ;  valuable,  352 ;  to  put  up  tomatoes, 
melons,  etc.,  to  make  rhubarb  wine,  soups, 
veal  cutlet,  destroy  flies,  cure  for  corns,  392  ; 
for  washing  fine  and  elegant  colors,  419; 
peach  preserve,  compote  of  peach,  blackber- 
ries, blackberry  syrup,  blackberry  wine,  black- 
berry cordial,  440;  apple  puflils,  jelly  cake, 
Snm'pkia  sauce,  steamed  Indian  pudding, 
ohnny  cake,  mince  pies,  imitation  apple 
pie,  tomato  pie,  squash  pie,  .  .  465,  536 
Reports,  agricultural,  prizes  for,  .  .  .  512 
Rhubarb,  wine  from,  255  ;  analysis  of,  .        319 

Ringbone,  cure  for,  242,  265 ;  about,    .        .        339 
Ringworm,  or  tetter,  in  cattle,       .        .        .        215 
Roofs,  preserving  shingles  on,  344;  slated,  and 
lightning,  452;  shingles  on,  to  pravont  from 

taking  fire 494 

Roller  and  grass  seed, 469 

Roots,  value  and  uses  of,  183 ;  their  effect  on  the 

soU, 298 

Ruins,  exhumation  of, 320 

Rural  scenes,  occupations  and  pleasures,       .  47 

Rye,  perpetual  crops  of,  203;  guiuio  for,  215; 
with  buckwheat,         .        .        .        .        215,  256 

S 

Salve,  a  valuable, 304 

Sandy  River,  notes  from,  87 ;  land,  223,  276 ; 

pillars  of  sand, 564 

Sawdust,  pine,  use  of,   .        .        .        .  31,  232 

Sewage,  value  of, 513 

Scalds  and  bums,  to  cure,      .        .        .  118 

School,  first  agricultural,  239, 383 ;  agriculture  in 

a  boys', 264 

Scienceof  common  things,  138  ;  natural,      .        477 
Scraps,  pork  and  beef,  as  manure,         .        .        294 
Season  m  Newbury,  Vt.,  27  ;  and  crops  in  Iowa, 
51 ;  review  of  the,  257  ;  and  crops,  306,  327  ; 
and  crops,  faith  and  practice,  361 ;  and  crops 

inN.  y., 427 

Seed,  timothy,  63;  Hubbard  squash,  223;  of 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  231 ;  quantity  to  an  acre, 
241 ;  effect  of  soaking,  314;  from  Syria,  420 ; 
and  cuttings  from  Syria,  461 ;  £[nngarian 
grass,  463,  479  ;  clover,  sown  in  the  fall,  463  ; 
grass,  and  roller,  469 ;  clover,    .        .        .        479 

Sedative,  a  new 518 

September,  calendar  for,        ....        393 

Shark,  the  arctic, 149 

Sheep,  husbandry,  50,  58,  166;  and  the  buck, 
77 ;  warts  on,  86 ;  and  dogs,  89 ;  creeper  breed 
of,  117,  168,  247,  276,   326;   breachy,   146; 
work    on,  231 ;    Southdown    and    Leicester, 
277,  305 ;  foot  rot  in,  409  ;  hay  for  one,  437  ; 
numbering,  461  ;  in  Texas,  469 ;   and  wool, 
472,  504 ;  fall  and  early  winter  care  of,  543 ; 
Kansas  for,        .        .        .        .        .        .        561 

Shingles,  laying  new  over  old  ones,  174  ;  rapid 
decay  of,  504 ;  to  make  them  last,  523 ;  shin- 
gling,   538 

Shoes,  copper-soled, 511 

Show,  autumnal, 642 

Silver, 96 

Skating,  a  word  about,         .        .        .        .        104 
Skins,  tanning  with  the  fur  on,      .        .        .        347 

Slates  and  lightning, 484 

Sleep 439,  498 

Smut  in  corn  and  other  grain,      •        .        .        532 
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Society,  Middlesex  Agricultural,  46, 194 ;  United 
States  Agricultural,  71,  101,  417 ;  Essex  Hor- 
ticultural, 95,  119;  New  Hampshire  State  Ag- 
ricultural, 111 ;  Massachusetts  State  Agricul- 
tural, 237 ;  and  Horticultural,  244 ;  Worces- 
ter South  East,  261 ;  Norfolk  County,  287 ; 
Horticultural  at  Necdham,  344:  American  Po- 
mological,  362 ;  Town  and  County  Agricultu- 
ral, 382 ;  North  Franklin,  Me.,  401  ;  Rutland 
County,  Vt.,  479  ;  Maine  State,  491 ;  Martha's 
Vineyard  Agricultural,      ....        547 
Soil,  studies  of  the,  94,  269 ;  how  I  improve  the, 
130 ;  advantages  of  a  heavy,  161 ;  pulverizing 
the,  501 ;  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the,  526 ; 
action  of  frost  upon  the,  546  ;  sub,  and  drought,  556 
Spider,  thread  of  the,     .        .        .        .        .        376 
Squash,  the  Hubbard,  19,  223;  Potter's,  151 ;  to 
get  early,  264 ;  seeds,  how  to  save  fine,  278 ; 
and  corn,  452 ;  squashing  out,  .        .        .        520 
Stakes,  to  preserve  in  the  ground,         .        .  59 

Steam,  cultivation,  172;  for  farmers,    .        .        568 
Stock,  raising  colts,  calves,  sheep,  58,  221 ;  and 
famis  in  Kentucky,  74 ;  wintering,  141 ;  cook- 
ing food  for,  227 ;  Ayrshire,  479 ;  economy  in 

feeding, •        •        555 

Stomach,  let  it  have  its  cravings,  .        .        •        245 

Stoves, 77 

Strawberry,  Cutter's  seedling,  209 ;  new  mode  of 

raising  the,  258  ;  how  to  set,      .        .        .        375 
Sugar,  orchards,  87 ;  from  beets,  166,  304;  ma- 
ple,      245,  276 

Swamp  muck,  drainage  of,  266  ;  land,  408;  and 

meadows, 505 

Swine,  rearing  and  fattening  of,    •        .        .        462 

T 

Table,  a  valuable, ....        400,  477,  486 
Taxes,   .         .        .  85,  111,  168,  232,  256,  346 

Tea  plant,  the, 294 

Teacher,  the  true, 252 

Texas  and  sheep, 554 

Things  I  love  to  see  and  read,       ...  94 

Thinking,  the  art  of, 479 

Thistles, 346 

Tile,  drain,  549 ;  new  style  of,       .        .        .        556 
Times,  relics  of  old  fighting,  369 ;  ancient  and 

modern, 570 

Tobacco,  the  use  of,  93;  culture  of,  118,347; 

the  bane  of  Virginia  husbandry,  .  .  364 
Tomato  ketchup,  where  it  comes  from, .  .  146 
Tools,  lending  and  borrowing,       .        .        .        513 

Tour,  our, 539 

Toys,  where  they  come  from,  343 ;  vulcanite,       570 

Travel,  sketches  of, 562 

Trees,  care  of  old  apple,  1 5 ;  apple,  lice  on,  26 ; 
peach,  40,  514;  of  North  America,  45;  apple, 
at  Woodside,  54 ;  ornamental,  60 ;  bones  for 
fruit,  68 ;  pear,  four,  history  of,  73 ;  loose  bark 
on  apple,  75 ;  apple,  diseased,  76, 234 ;  apple, 
pruning  and  transplanting,  95,  101,  186,  247, 
324,  370,  437  ;  how  to  set  tops  of  fruit,  117  ; 
oak,  disease  in,  120  ;  pine,  pruning  of  the,  76, 
119,  210;  pear,  258.  271,  459;  a  petrified, 
419  ;  elm,  a  large  one,  421  ;  pine,  421 ;  butter- 
nut, 460,  478 ;  planting  a,  493  ;  pear,  soil  for, 
604;  planting,  519 ;  culture  of,  .        .        531 

Trough,  hog,  crack  in, 559 

Tumor  on  an  ox, 258 

Turkey,  bronze,  how  to  raise,  12;  about  the,        362 
Turnip,  mixed  with  straw,  46 ;  crop,  in  England, 
77;  their  value  in  feeding  stock,  163;  a  big, 
287  ;  superphosphate  for,  365  ;  wild,  .        504 

V 

Varnish,  India  robber,  water  proof,       .        •        559 
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Vegetable,  215  ;  improTement  of  the,    .        .        262 
Velvet,  damaged,  to  rostore,  .        .        .        296 

Vermin,  to  kill  on  fowls,  or  cattle,  214;  in  the 

poultry  house,  405 ;  on  cattle,  .  .  435 
Vermont,  drouth  in,  408 ;  crops  in  eastern,  .  516 
Vine,  p:rape,  cause  of  barren,  .  .  381,478 
Virginia,  letter  from  western,        ...  36 

Volume,  a  new, 576 


W 
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oinu.EYi>G  along 
U  H  lent  course, 
I  another  Year  han 
I  gone  n  th  t«  jojs 
,or,o,.  pi.- 
and  pa  db, 
B  and  fa  I- 
ures  The  begin- 
n  Dg  of  e«cli  month 
fford  us  an  opportun  - 
e  ew  that  h  cb  has 
and  the  beg  un  ng 
New  Yf^r  affocda  a 
opportun  ty  to  lool< 
k  ver  the  reporta  of  the 
t-veral  months,  and  take  a 
geiitral  review  of  the  entire 
?  merchant  and  men  of 
low  foot  up  their  books, 
tain  the  results  of  the 
;1  speculations  of  the 
year.  It  is  well  for  us,  that  the  journey  of  life  is 
divided  by  stations  and  stopping-places,  at  which 
we  may  pause  and  take  a  retrospect  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  have  passed.  We  may 
diiBculties  we  have  often  met,  the  dangera  we  have 
encountered,  the  pleasant  passages  we  have  had, 
tbe  agreeable  scenes  by  which  wc  have  been  en- 
tertained, the  cheerful  companiona  who  have  ac- 
companied U8,  the  aids  we  have  received — all  the 
various  incidents  that  have  occurred  to  us.  We 
may  bring  before  our  minda  the  instances  in 
which  we  have  done  or  felt  wrong — have  been 
hasty,  or  inconsiderate,  or  unwise,  or  haveinjurwl 
the  feelings  or  interests  of  others.  We  may  eiiy-y 
the  satisfaction  of  reflection  on  what  we  have  done 
that  is  kind,  or  benevolent,  or  good.  We  may 
ook  forward  to  the  journey  that  is  before  us,  and 
see  how  we  may  avoid  the  mistakes  we  have 


made,  and  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with,  and 
thus  by  a  wise  consideration,  be  enabled  to  pur- 
sue our  future  course  with  more  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction than  we  have  the  past. 

"Know  tbyeelf,"  is  a  maxim  of  ao  much  im- 
portance to  our  happiness  and  success  in  life,  that 
the  ancients  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  goda.  We 
cannot  know  ourselves  without  frequent  and 
searching  eiaminationa  of  our  outward  and  in- 
ward life — of  our  actions,  and  motives,  and  feel- 
ings. And  when  ia  there  a  better  time  for  such 
examination  than  the  present,  when  another  year 
baa  passed' away,  and  a  new  year  is  commencing? 

When  the  mariner  has  completed  his  voyage, 
he  takes  hia  chart,  and  retraces  his  coarse  to  the 
point  from  which  he  sailed.  He  marks  the  course 
of  the  winds  and  currenta,  and  observes  the  break- 
ers and  sunken  rocks  that  he  found  in  his  way, 
and  thus  the  experience  of  the  past  assiala  him 
in  the  iiiture.  Thus  should. we  all  do,  botii  in  our 
business  aSsira,  and  in  our  social  and  moral  eul- 

If  we  have  failed  in  any  of  oiu-  plaoB,  let  ni 
review  the  whole  ground,  and  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, to  what  circumstances  the  failure  was  due, 
that  we  may  avoid  a  failure  in  future.  If  we  have 
.  been  suocesafiil,  let  us  know  to  what  circumstances 
I  success  was  owing,  that  we  may  achieve  the  same 
success  hereafter.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  that  we 
con  profit  from  our  experience.  For  want  of  this 
retrospection,  many  hard-working  men  fail  to  learn 
anything  from  their  experience.  After  many  years 
of  toil— of  success  and  want  of  success,  they  have 
no  more  definite  knowledge  that  may  avail  them 
as  a  guide,  than  they  had  when  they  commenced. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  man'n  experience 
does  not  depend  upon  the  yeara  he  has  lived,  but 
upon  the  accurate  observation  he  has  made.  A 
young  man  may  have  more  experience  than  a  mas 
with  grey  hairs, — certainly  he  may  have  acquired 
more  of  that  knowledge  that  ivill  be  of  vetue  to 
him  ia  after  life. 
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One  great  roason  why  farming  is  so  uncertain 
in  its  results,  is  because  men  profit  so  little  by 
their  experience, — ^because  they  can  make  so  few 
observations, — ^because  they  observe  with  so  little 
accuracy, — and  fail  to  record  the  results  of  their 
observations.  Thus  the  "experience  of  the  past 
afibrds  but  little  aid  in  the  future. 

The  chemist  has  the  records  of  the  past  before 
him.  He  records  his  own  experiments,  and  their 
results,  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  and  can  repeat 
them  at  his  pleasure. 

The  astronomer  records  not  only  the  results  of 
his  measurements  and  calculations,  but  every  step 
of  the  calculations  themselves,  that  they  may  be 
verified  by  others. 

The  physician  records  his  observations  upon 
diseases  and  remedies,  and  thus  the  physician  of 
to-day  has  at  his  command,  not  only  his  own  ex- 
perience, but  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
lived  before  him.  Man  is  the  only  being  upon 
earth  that  profits  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Animals  of  the  present  generation  are  no  wiser 
than  those  of  the  past.  They  exhibit  no  more 
skill,  no  more  sagacity,  but  blindly  follow  the  same 
instincts  that  guided  their  predecessors. 

Since  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  and  the 
records  of  experience  have  been  thereby  greatly 
multiplied,  men  have  rapidly  improved  in  the 
Knowledge  of  material  things,  and  in  the  ability 
to  use  them  for  their  advantage  and  conve- 
nience. What  makes  the  difibrence  between  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated  man?  The  for- 
mer adds  to  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  faculties,  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  lived  before  him,  while  the 
latter  relies  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations. 
But  the  educated  man  has  not  accomplished  his 
whole  mission  until  he  has  added  his  mite  to  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  knowledge.  Every  good 
thought,  ever}'  well-defined  fact,  adds  something 
'  to  the  common  stock,  from  which  every  one  may 
draw  according  to  his  necessities  and  convenience. 

If  all  the  farm  experience  of  the  past  season 
could  be  collected,  and  collated,  and  all  that  is 
valuable  could  be  recorded,  it  would  make  a  book 
of  reference  of  great  value.  If  the  same  thing 
could  be  done  for  a  series  of  years,  we  should  ar- 
rive at  facts  of  inestimable  value.  The  experience 
of  years  and  generations  pa%t  would  be  converted 
into  guides  ai^d  aids  for  the  present.  This  would 
be  a  work  of  great  labor  and  perseverance.  But  we 
will  not  despair — something  is  done  towards  its 
completion  every  year. 

When  Lieut  Maury  wished  to  determine  the 
winds  prevailing  at  any  season  in  any  direction 
of  the  ocean,  he  collated  the  log-books  of  hun- 
Ireds  of  navigators,  who,  during  a  succession  of 
years,  had  sailed  over  that  section,  and  thus  by 
immense  labor,  learned  in  what  direction  the  winds 


blew,  and  on  what  days  in  the  year,  and  thus,  at 
length,  arrived  at  the  result,  that  certain  winds 
prevailed  in  certain  sections  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  Thus  facts  were  established  of  essential 
importance  to  commerce.  The  experience  of  the 
past  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  advantage  of 
the  present.  But  if  navigators  had  traversed  the 
ocean  without  recording  the  course  of  the  winds, 
the  present  generation  of  seamen  would  be  no 
wiser  in  this  respect  than  their  predecessors,  and 
would  have  continued  to  encounter  the  storms, 
and  beat  against  the  head  winds  at  unfavorable 
seasons,  as  they  did,  all  of  which*  they  are  now 
able  to  avoid. 

When  the  log-books  of  our  farmers  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  and  seasons  shall  be  carefully 
collated,  and  facts,  established  by  the  experience 
of  hundreds,  be  placed  on  record,  future  agricultu- 
rists will  be  able  to  lay  out  their  course  with  more 
confidence,  and  with  more  certainty  of  reaching 
the  results  at  which  they  aim.  Our  agricultural 
papers,  the  books  of  our  county  and  State  socie- 
ties, and  our  boards  of  agriculture,  afford  the  means 
of  making  the  record,  and  we  may  hope  that  some 
Maury  will  one  day  arise,  and  condense  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  a  book  of  wisdom,  that 
shall  be  of  as  much  value  to  agriculture  as  the 
charts  of  the  winds  are  to  navigation. 

Something  like  this,  it  seems  to  us,  should  oc- 
casionally be  the  current  of  the  farmer's  thoughts 
during  the  month  of  January.  And  if  it  is  so, 
it  will  not  fail  to  be  of  mare  substantial  benefit 
to  him,  ^nd  to  secure  more  favorable  results  in 
the  item  of  profits,  than  many  days  of  anxious 
toil,  guided  less  by  wisdom  and  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. 

AN  EXPEBIMENT  FOB  THE  COUNTY  SO- 
CIETIES. 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts— Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Boston^  December  5,  1859. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
held  on  the  1st  inst.,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  several  Agricultural  Societies 
receiving -the  bountj'  of  the  State  be  required  to 
oflTer  three  premiums  for  the  most  thorough,  exact 
and  reliable  experiments  upon  the  proper  depth  of 
applying  manures,  payable  in  the  fall  of  1862,  as 
follows : — 

"Select  a  level  piece  of  land  of  any  convenient 
size,  from  twenty  square  rods  up  to  as  many  acres 
or  more,  which  should  be  as  nearly  equal  in  its 
character  and  conditions  as  possible.  Divide  it 
into  five  equal  parts,  numbering  them  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  6,  for  a  rotation  of  three  years. 

"Divide  the  manure  which  it  is  proposed  to  ap- 
ply, and  which  should  be  of  a  uniform  character, 
mto  four  equal  parts.  At  the  time  of  fii*st  plow- 
ing in  the  spring,  spread  evenly  one-fourth  of  the 
manure  upon  plot  No.  1,  and  then  plow  the  whole 
field  of  an  equal  depth.  Apply  another  fourth 
part  of  the  manure  to  plot  No.  2,  and  then  cross 
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plow  the  whole  field  to  about  half  the  depth  of 
the  first  plowing.  Spread  another  fourth  of  the 
manure  upon  plot  No.  3,  and  harrow  or  cultivate 
the  whole  field ;  after  which  sow  or  plant  the  whole 
evenly,  with  any  crop  preferred.  Finally,  spread 
the  remaining  quarter-part  of  the  manure  upon 
plot  No.  4.     ^ 

"Observe  that  by  pursuing  this  course,  each  of 
the  five  lots  will  receive  equally,  a  deep  plow- 
ing, a  shallow  plowing,  and  a  harrowing  or  cul- 
tivating, the  only  difference  in  them  being  that  in 
No.  1  die  manure  is  buried  deep,  in  No.  2  shal- 
low, in  No.  3  buried  only  slightly,  but  coated  with 
loam,  and  in  No.  4  left  exposed  upon  the  surface ; 
while  No.  5  gets  no  manure.  The  manure  is  to  be 
spread  broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  The 
alter  cultivation  should  be  the  same  on  each  of 
the  lots,  and  the  harvest  of  each  should  take  place 
at  the  same  time. 

"Let  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  dry  or  moist,  leachy  or 
retentive  of  manures,  the  crop  of  1859,  kind  and 
amount  and  mode  of  application  of  manure  in' 
1859,  size  of  field  covered  by  the  experiment, 
depth  of  first  plowing,  kind  and  amount  of  ma- 
nure used  in  1860,  kmd  of  crop,  when  and  how 
sown,  number  of  times  and  manner  cultivated,  and 
weight  of  product  on  an  average  rod  of  eac^  plot, 
be  made  in  1860,  and  returned  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  each  Societ}'. 

"If  there  is  a  double  product,  as  grain  and  straw, 
com  and  stover,  let  the  weight  of  the  secondary 
product  be  given  on  each  plot. 

"If  the  competitor  weigh  the  whole  crop  instead 
of  estimating  it  by  an  average  rod,  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  such  a  course. 

"A  brief  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  each  of  the 
following  months,  by  dividing  each  month  into 
three  parts,  and  using  the  terms  dry,  moist,  and 
wet,  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  weath- 
er, will  also  be  expected. 


Middle  Thibd. 


Last  Thibd. 


First  Thibd. 
May, 

July, 

August, 
September, 

"A  similar  report  of  all  the  above  items,  except 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  will  be  made  in  1861,  and 
in  1862,  when  the  premiums  will  be  awarded.  No 
manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  second  and  third 
crop." 

"  Voted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  re- 
quested to  offer  premiums  which  will  secure  an 
adequate  comsensation  for  the  time  and  labor  con- 
sumed in  the  experiment." 

I  hereby  notify  your  Society  of  the  above  vote. 
Evidence  of  a  compliance  witn  it  will  be  required 
before  I  shall  feel  authorized  to  draw  a  certificate 
for  the  bounty  to  any  Societ}*. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ag^ 
ricultural  progress  is  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  re- 
liable facts  and  statistics  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
establish  principles  and  construct  theories.  As  a 
general  rule,  theories  are  first  advanced,  and  then 
isolated  facts^are  brought  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  their  truthmlness.  It  is  true  that  ag- 
riculture is  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
and  probably  never  will  become,  one  of  the  exact 
sciences;  yet  there  are  many  things  connected 
with  it  which  oiK^ht  to  bo  taken  ov^  of  thf^  rp.Mon 


of  conjecture,  and  placed,  by  repeated  and  multi- 
plied experiments,  upon  a  mqre  substantial  basis. 
A  single  fact  or  experiment  may  be  of  only  trifling 
value  in  itself  considered,  but  when  added  to 
scores  or  hundreds  of  others,  the  whole  collective- 
ly may  elucidate  a  doubtful  point,  or  settle  a  vexed 
question. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  the  Board 
asks  and  requires  the  attention  of  every  Society  in 
the  State,  to  render  any  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
question  here  considered,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  it,  and  with  each  other,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  to  the  result  the  greatest  possible  practical 
and  scientific  value.  I  would  suggest  that  the  ro- 
tation be  limited  to  corn,  grain  and  grass. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Act  of 
1859,  ch.  232,  sections  1,  2  and  3,  and  especially 
to  sections  4  and  5,  authorizing  the  Board  to  make 
the  above  requirement,  and  the  penalty  of  a  disre- 
gard of,  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  it. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  premiums  of  $25, 
$20,  and  $15,  have  oeen  offered  by  some  of  the 
Societies,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  no  offers 
should  be  smaller  than  these  amounts,  as  the  ob- 
ject above  indicated  is  to  induce  a  multiplicity  of 
expermients,  Charles  L.  Flint, 

Sec,  State  Board  oj' Agriculture. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 
A  "WET  MEADO^S^. 

I  wish  to  ask  through  the  Farmer  in  regard  to 
a  bay  meadow  that  I  have.  It  contains  about  five 
acres,  and  the  muck,  ten  feet  from  the  shore,  is 
about  eight  feet  deep ;  in  the  centre  I  have  never 
found  any  bottom.  I  have  dug  down  eight  feet, 
and  then  run  a  pole  down  ten  feet,  and  not  found 
the  bottom.  I  nave  dug  a  ditch  through  the  cen- 
tre of 'it,  and  several  side  ditches,  five  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep.  But  on  account  of  a  meadow 
below,  I  cannot  drain  it  but  about  eight  inches 
from  the  top,  where  the  water  stands  all  the  time. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  took  a  piece  of  it,  and 
cut  the  top  all  off,  and  put  on  sand,  two  inches 
deep,  and  then  put  on  a  top-dressing,  and  Bowe<i 
on  herds  grass  seed  in  August,  and  since  I  have 
had  great  ^ss.  But  the  bogs  are  growing  up 
again,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The 
muck  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  had  to  wheel  on 
all  the  sand,  as  no  team  can  go  on  to  it.  Will 
some  one  tell  me,  through  the  Farmer,  how  to 
manage  this  meadow  ?  How  will  cranberries  do 
on  it  ?    How  shall  I  fix  it  for  them  ? 

West  Totcnsend,  Mass,,  1859. 

Remarks. — ^You  must  drain  more  thoroughly, 
and  then  you  can  make  a  garden  of  such  a  mead- 
ow. If  those  owning  land  below,  prevent  your 
draining,  call  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
your  aid.  See  Act  on  Draining,  chapter  104, 1855, 
entitled  an  Act  to  authorize  the  making  of  Koads 
and  Drains,  in  certain  cases. 


Brine  Poisonous  to  Animals. — The  Ken- 
tuchj  Turf  Register  says  a  gentleman  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana,  recently  emptied  brine  from  a  pork 
barrel  into  the  yard.  A  number  of  hogs  and  one 
horse  partook  of  it.    In  less  than  six  hours  X\\«r 

\\r\rfif\  f^Tld   PPV^TI  hr'r'q  v'0»*o  rlnp,f^ 
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For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 
IS  FASlOnra  FBOFITAJBIiEP 

It'is  not  always  considered  the  province  of  a 
"farmer's  paper"  to  afford  amusement  as  well  as 
instruction.  'There  is  a  sort  of  gravity  in  the  rec- 
ord of  crops  and  the  manner  of  producing  them, 
which,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  preclude  the  idea 
of  a  joke,  leaves  us  very  uncertain  as  to  the  prop- 
er place  for  it  to  come  in.  But  your  correspon- 
dent "Pinkham,"  of  Chelmsford,  lias  put  to  rest 
all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. That  gentleman,  in  the  Farmer  of  No- 
vember 12,  undertakes  to  show  that  the  business  of 
farming-  some  branches  of  it,  at  least — don't  pay ; 
mid  by  an  array  of  figures,  ajjparently  satisfies 
himself,  at  least,  that  his  ])osition  is  a  true  one. 
He  first  takes  up  the  ^ood  old  crop  of  Indian  com, 
and  insists  that  it  brings  the  farmer  who  raises  it 
into  debt  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  acre  j  and 
very  naturally  wishes  to  know  how  long  at  that 
rate,  it  will  take  the  farmer  to  get  rich.  I  have 
known  cases  of  this  kind  of  arithmetic  before.  I 
knew  a  farmer  once  who  insisted  that  he  could  buy 
his  pork  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  he  could  fatten 
it ;  that  he  could  purchase  his  com  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  it;  that  all  his  crops, 
in  fact,  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  came  to. 
It  did  not  take  many  years  for  the  sheri^to  set  his 
stakes  around  that  man's  farm. 

But  let  us  examine  some  of  Mr.  Pinkham's  %- 
ures.  All  his  items,  for  the  mere  labor  of  cultiva- 
ting an  acre  of  com,  count  up  to  $26,  and  besides 
he  adds  $3  for  interest  and  taxes  on  land,  $3  for 
fencing,  &c.,  $5  for  shelling  and  marketing,  and 
$10  for  the  manure ;  mc^ng  in  all  $47  per  acre. 
He  then  credits  30  bushels  of  market  com,  $2 
worth  of  soft  com,  and  $o  for  pumpkins  and  sto- 
ver, and  strikes  a  balance  of  $10  against  the  crop. 

Now  1  undertake  to  say  that  the  farmer  who  ex- 
pends more  than  $15  worth  of  labor  on  an  acre  of 
com,  reckoning  the  use  of  his  teams  and  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds,  don't  know  anything  about 
farming.  The  value  of  the  manure  is  perhaps  set 
.ow  enough  at  $10  per  acre  ;  but  then  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  not  more  than  half  of  this  ma- 
nure becomes  exhausted  in  a  single  year,  and  that 
at  least  $5  ought  to  be  credited  towards  the  ma- 
nuring of  the  next  year's  crop.  I  admit  that  the 
labor  and  manure  for  an  acre  of  com  may  with 
safety  be  put  down  at  $20  to  $25.  As  to  the  shell- 
ing and  marketing,  the  good  farmer  ought  to 
shell  his  com  during  the  winter  evenings,  instead 
of  plajdng  checkers  at  the  neai-ast  grocerj* ;  and 
so  tar  from  being  obliged  to  ^o  to  market  with  his 
com,  his  neighbors  wul  take  it  at  his  door,  at  good 
prices,  and  tnank  him  be«ides.  Good  normem 
yellow  com  is  not  one  of  the  articles  which  go  a 
begging. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  crop  itself.  Mr.  P.  puts 
it  down  at  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  undertake  to 
say  that  any  land,  which,  taking  one  season  with 
another,  under  the  pressure  of  ten  loads  of  ma- 
nure, will  not  average  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  is 
very  poor  com  land,  and  not  worth  $40  per  acre, 
or  anything  like  it  I  do  not  consider  50  bushels 
to  the  acre  a  great  crop.  The  best  acre  of  com  I 
ever  saw,  was  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  some  35  years 
ago,  which  drew  a  premium  at  the  agricultural 
fair  on  the  basis  of  131  bushels  to  the  acre.  But 
Mill  40  bushels  a  fair  average,  and  we  have,  ac- 


cording to  Mr.  P.'s  figures,  $40  for  the  crop.  Then 
the  stover  and  pumpkins  which  he  sets  down  at 
$5, 1  call  worth  at  least  $10.  The  stover  of  an 
acre  of  good  com  is  worth  as  much  for  cattle  in 
the  winter  as  a  ton  of  good  hay — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  pumpkins,  which,  I  admitji  are  usually  of  no 
very  great  account,  though  in  some  seasons  they 
add  somcthing^o  the  general  vahie  of  the  crop. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Pinkham  and  myself 
do  not  agree.  He  makes  the  com  crop  $10  worse 
than  nothing  per  acre,  while  I  figure  out  a  profit 
of  $25 ;  a  difference  of  $35  per  acre.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  both  of  these  estimates  can- 
not be  correct.  But  I  honestly  believe,  that,  at  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  case,  the  truth  cannot  go  back 
from  my  estimate  so  as  to  meet  his,  half  way.  I 
have  long  considered  the  com  crop  as  not  only 
one  of  the  most  profitable,  but  an  indispensable 
one  for  New  England.  It  is  a  crop  that  does  not  fail, 
on  an  average,  once  in  twenty  years.  It  leaves  the 
soil  in  better  condition  for  future  tilth  than  any 
other  crop.  It  adds  largely  to  the  fartner's  means 
of  keeping  stock.  It  forms  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  healthiest  portions  of  our  food.  It  may  be 
used  in  more  forms  and  for  more  purposes  than 
any  other  grain.  Such  being  its  importance  in  all 
its'  aspects,  I  regret  to  see  anything  in  ])rint  cal- 
culated to  discourage  the  farmers  of  New  England 
in  raising  it.  • 

I  may  hereafter  have  something  to  say  about 
Mr.  Pinkham's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising 
stock.  I  only  wait  to  see  whether  he  has  found 
any  item  of  fanning  that  is  profitable. 

SonierviUe.  k.  c.  p. 

For  the  Neto  England  Farmer 
HOW  I  BAI8B  BBONZB  TOTRKTIYS. 

My  first  object  is  to  secure  large,  strong  ana 
well-formed  birds.  I  prefer  a  male  bird  that  has 
seen  two  winters,  ana  weighs  not  less  than  30 
pounds.  The  last  season  I  used  one  of  39  pounds. 
I  prefer  old  hens ;  for  although  the  young  hens  lay 
eai'lier,  yet  the  young  of  the  old  hens  are  larger 
and  stronger.  I  prefer  hens  (rf  from  15  to  20 
pounds  in  weight ;  when  the  time  for  laying  ap- 
proaches, I  take  flour  barrels  with  one  head  out, 
lay  them  on  the  side,  prepare  a  nest  in  the  bairel 
composed  of  leaves,  with  a  few  tobacco  stems  to 
keep  the  lice  away,  cover  the  barrels  with  a  few 
brush,  put  a  hen's  egg  in  each  nest,  and  leave  the 
turkeys  to  deposite  their  own,  which  they  usually 
do.  I  remove  the  eggs  each  day  until  the  turkey 
inclines  to  set,  when  I  give  her  20  eggs,  from 
which  I  usually  get  from  18  to  20  young.  Close 
the  barrel  each  night  with  a  piece  of  lattice  work 
made  of  laths,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  night- 
walkers. 

The  first  day  of  hatching  I  do  not  allow  the  moth- 
er to  leave  tlJe  nest,  or  feed  the  young.  On  the 
second  day,  instead  of  cooping  the  mother,  I  pre- 
pare a  pen  for  the  young,  by  nailing  boards  on  to 
four  short  pieces  oi  slit  work,  so  as  to  make  a  pen 
about  15  feet  sqpiore  ajvd  18  inches  higli  j  this  can 
be  easily  moved  to  a  I¥jw  spot,  as  it  should  be  in 
warm  weather,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  or  the 
turkeys  will  become  sickly.  For  the  fh-st  week  I 
feed  mostly  on  boiled  egg,  boiled  hard  and  chopped 
fine  enough  for  them  to  swallow,  with  now  and 
then  a  meal  of  fish  worms,  cut  or  broken  into 
small  pieces.    Nothing  gives  them  more  strength, 
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or  makes  them  grow  so  fast,  as  fish  worms.  After 
the  first  week,  I  feed  on  curd,  made  of  thick,  sour 
milk,  and  on  com  meal,  ground  coarse  as  for  hom- 
iny, and  wet  with  thick,  sour  milk,  to  which  I  add 
a  ver}'  little  coarse  sand,  to  prevent  crop-bake, 
with  which  maxty  young  turkeys  die  when  fed  on 
meal  without  it 

As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  able  to  fly  over 
the  side  of  their  pen,  I  allow  them,  in  good  weath- 
er, to  range  with  the  mother,  and  feed  on  insects, 
— ^if  these  are  scarce,  I  feed  a  little,  night  and 
morning,  until  thev  ai-e  more  i]llenty — but  ffrass- 
faopfiers.give  most  bone.  Buckwheat  I  have  found 
the  best  ^rcUu  to  give  size.  If  the  weather  is 
stormy  while  turke}'8  oi'c  young,  I  drive  them  un- 
der a  slied,  or  into  the  bam  cellar,  the  floor  of 
which  is  covered  with  fine  litter.  If  any  get  chilled, 
cover  them  witli  cotton  and  ]>lac6  them  by  the 
sto\'e,  and  put  down  a  few  fish  worms,  and  they 
are  soon  smart  a|;ain.  With  this  method  I  have 
succeeded  in  raiswg  turkeys,  while  others  have  lost 
theirs— even  diu'ing  the  last  cold  and  wet  season. 
With  this  treatment,  an  old  Java  hen,  at  one  brood, 
gave  me  17  fine  turkeys,  but  a  hen  turkey  did  bet- 
ter still.  I  have  never  had  a  turkey  have  the  gapes, 
or  any  other  disease.  H.  S.  Ramsdbll. 

IV^  Thompson,  Coiuu,  Nov.,  IS59. 


JOHN  CHINAMAN  AS  AN  AGBIOaitTtTBIST. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  human  excrements 
oonstifute  the  true  substance  of  the  soil,  (so  Da- 
vis, Fortune,  Hedde,  and  others  tell  us,)  and  it  is 
princiiiaUy  to  this  most  ener^tic  agent  that  they 
ascribe  the  activity  and  fertility  of  tne  earth. 

Except  the  trade  in  grain,  and  in  articles  of 
food,  generally,  there  is  none  so  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  China  as  that  in  human  excrements. 
Long,  clumsy  boats,  which  traverse  the  street  ca- 
nals, collect  these  matters  every  day,  and  distrib- 
ute them  over  tlie  country.  Every  Coolie,  who 
has  brought  his  produce  to  market  in  the  morn- 
ing, carries  home  at  night  two  pails  full  of  this 
manure  on  a  bamboo  pole. 

llie  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is  so  great, 
that  everybody  knows  the  amount  of  excrements 
voided  per  man,  in  a  day,  month  or  year ;  and  a 
Chinese  would  regard  as  a  gross  breach  of  man- 
ners the  departure  from  his  house  of  a  guest,  who 
neglects  to  let  him  have  that  advantage,  to  which 
be  deems  himself  justly  entitled,  in  return  for  his 
hospitality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  these  excrements 
are  converted  into  poudrette,  which  is  then  sent 
to  the  most  distant  places,  in  the  shape  of  square 
cakes,  like  bricks.  1*  or  use,  these  cakes  are  soaked 
in  water,  and  a^iplied  in  the  fluid  form.  With  the 
exception  of  his  rice  fields,  the  Chinese  does  not 
manure  the  field,  but  the  plant. 

Every  substance  derived  &om  ])lants  and  ani- 
mals is  carefully  collected  bv  the  Cliinese,  and 
converted  into  manure.  Oil  cakes,  horn  and  bones 
are  highly  valued ;  and  so  is  soot,  and  more  es- 
peciallv  ashes.  To  give  some  notions  of  the  val- 
ue set  \)y  them  on  human  offal,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  the  barbers  most  carefuUv  collect 
and  sell,  as  an  article  of  trade,  the  somewhat  con- 
siderable amount  of  hair  of  the  beards  and  heads 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  customers,  whom 
they  daily  shave,  llie  Chinese  know  the  action 
of  gypsum  and  lifie ;  and  it  often  happens  that 


they  renew  the  piastering  of  the  kitchens,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  use  of  the  old  matter  for  ma- 
nure.     ( 

No  Chinese  farmer  ever  sows  a  seed  of  com 
before  it  has  been  soaked  in  liquid  manure  diluted 
with  water,  and  has  begun  to  germinate ;  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  him,  (so  he  asserts,)  that  this 
operation  not  only  tends  to  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  plant,  but  also  to  protect 
the  seed  fVom  the  insects  hidden  in  the  ground. 

During  the  summer  months,  all  kinds  of  vege- 
table refuse  are  mixed  with  turf,  straw,  grass,  peat, 
weeds  and  earth,  collected  into  heaps,  and  when 
quite  dry,  set  on  fh:e  ;  after  several  days  of  slow 
combustion  the  entire  mass  is  converted  into  a 
kind  of  black  earth.  This  compost  is  only  em- 
ployed for  the  manuring  of  seeds.  When  seed 
time  arrives,  one  man  makes  holes  in  the  ground ; 
another  follows  with  the  seed,  which  he  places  in 
the  holes ;  and  a  third  adds  the  black  earth.  The 
young  seed,  planted  yi  this  manner,  grows  with 
such  extraordmar}'  vigor  that  it  is  thereby  enabled 
to  push  its  rootlets  through  the  hard,  solid  soil, 
ana  to  collect  its  mineral  constituents. 

ITie  Chinese  farmer  sows  his  wheat,  after  the 
gi'ains  have  been  soaked  in  liquid  manure,  quite 
close,  in  seed  beds,  and  afterwards  transplants  it. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  soaked  grains  are  immedi- 
ately sown  m  the  field  properly  prepared  for  their 
reception,  at  an  interval  oi  four  inches  from  each 
other.  The  time  of  transplanting  is  towards  the 
month  of  December.  In  March  the  seed  sends 
up  from  seven  to  nine  stalks  with  ears,  but  the 
straw  is  shorter  than  with  us.  I  have  been  told 
that  wheat  pelds  120  fold  more,  which  amply  re- 
pays the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  is  auite  true  that  what  suits  one  people  may 
not  on  tnat  account  suit  all  countries  and  all  na- 
tions ;  but  one  great  and  incontrovertible  truth 
may,  at  all  events,  be  learned  from  Chinese  agri- 
cultm-e,  viz.,  that  the  fields  of  the  Chinese  culti- 
vator have  preserved  their  fertility  unimpaired 
and  in  continued  vigor' ever  since  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  the  building  of  the  first  p^Tamid  in 
E^Tpt.*  This  result,  we  also  learn,  has  been  at- 
tained solely  and  simply  by  the  restitution  to  the 
soil  of  the  mineral  constituents  removed  in  th,e 
produce ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that 
this  has  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  manure,  of 
which  the  greater  portion  is  lost  to  the  land  in  the 
system  of  European  (and  American  ?)  cultivation. 
— Liebig^s  Modem  AgvicuUure. 

*  Vessel*  of  Chinese  poroeUin  are  found  in  the  pyra- 
mids, of  tlio  same  shape,  and  with  the  same  characters 
of  writing  on  them,  as  on  modem  China  at  the  present 
day. 

For  the  Kew  England  Farmer, 
MABJCBT  DAT  TS  £ISSEX  COITNTY. 

Messks.  Editors  : — ^The  last  "market  day"  of 
the  season  came  off  vesterday,  with  good  success, 
if  a  multitude  of  animals  and  a  multitude  of  far- 
mers, gathered  together,  are  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  How  many  bought,  and  how 
many  sold,  I  cannot  say ;  but  tnis  I  can  say,  there 
was  a  good  opportunit)'  to  do  both,  and  so  far  as 
I  understood  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  it  was 
done  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  great  oxen 
from  New  Hampshire  were  there.  Every  one  who 
examined  them,  expressed  their  admiration  of  tht 
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symmetrj'  of  their  forms,  and  the  brightness  of 
their  looks.  The  one  partly  Durham  was  most  ad- 
mired. Whether  their  weight  was  6500  or  7000 
pounds,  I  cannot  say ;  their  keeper  was  rather  shy 
of  scales.  At  all  events,  they  were  big  enough, 
and  fat  enough,  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  many  on  a 
Thanksgiving  day,  provided  all  the  turkeys  had  run 
off,  and  there  should  be  no  extended  liquor  around^ 
and  no  little  man  to  extend  it. 

As  "line  upon  line"  and  "precept  upon  precept" 
have  ever  been  helpers  in  a  good  cause,  I  send 
you  such  views  as  have  occurred  to  my  mind  in 
relation  to  underdraining-j-in  the  course  of  some- 
what extended  observations,  on  some  of  the  best 
conducted  farms  in  our  county  the  past  season. 
The  motto  of  our  farmers  is,  "Make  the  best  of 
what  you  have."  If  a  man  can,  by  an  expenditure 
of  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  make  his  lands  produce 
two,  tnree,  or  four  times  as  much,  as  without  such 
expenditure,  this  I  reckon  good  economy.  I  can 
pomt  out  many  instances,  within  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance, where  tnis  has  been  done,  and  I  trust  there 
are  many  other  fields  where  it  wUl  be  done. 

Truly  yours,  j.  w.  P. 

Sovth  DanverSf  Nov,  16,  1859. 
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jFV>r  the  Kew  England  Farmer 
FBJSNGH'S  FABM  DHATTfAOB. 

With  a  simple  "please  accept,''  I  received  some 
time  since  a  copy  of  this  work  from  the  editor  of 
the  Fanner,  It  was  an  acceptable  present;  al- 
though it  suggested  the  thought  that  I  was  in- 
debted for  the  gift  rather  to  Gov.  Brown's  personal 
knowledge  of  the  "thorough  drainage"  of  my 
purs^,  than  to  any  successful  experiments  in  the 
application  of  the  system  to  my  land. 

I  have  read  the  book  carefully ;  "read,  not  to 
contradict  and  reftite,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider."  I  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  a  "review"  of  the  work.  This 
nas  been  done  by  abler  pens.  I  wish  simply  to 
ive  expression  to  a  few  thoughts  which  its  perusal 
as  suggested  to  my  mind.  And  if,  in  doing  so, 
I  shall  indulge  in  a*  little  fault-finding,  I  think  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  author,  by  way  of  variety ; 
for,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  numerous  "notices" 
of  his  book  have  been  of  immixed  commendation 
and  praise. 

As  I  have  not  the  vanity  to*  suppose  that  mv 
opinions  are  entitled  to  a  very  conspicuous  posi- 
tion among  the  practical  suggestions  of  your  cor- 
respondents, I  propose  to  write  a  few  short  arti- 
cles, that  may  be  put  into  any  spare  comer  of  your 
pages,  on  some  oi  the  many  topics  discussed  in 
the  "Farm  Drainage ;"  and  will  begin  with  the 

ANTIQUITY   OP   DRAINAGE. 

After  a  brief  introductory  chapter,  our  author 
enters  upon  the  "Historj'  of  the  Art  of  Draining" 
with  the  following  opening  sentence : 

"The  art  of  removing  superfluous  water  from  land  must 
be  as  ancient  as  the  art  of  cuUiTation ;  and  from  the  time 
when  Noah  and  his  family  anxiously  watched  the  subsid- 
ing of  the  waters  into  their  approj^nate  channels,  to  the 
present,  men  must  have  felt  the  ill  effects  of  too  much 
water,  and  adopted  means  more  or  less  effective  to  remove 
it."    p.  24. 

I  must  confess  to  great  veneration  for  antiquity. 
I  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  the  declaration 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  not- 


withstanding the  many  "new"  inventions  of  our 
progressive  age.  The  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
drainage  is,  therefore,  to  my  mind,  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  For  if  farmers  in  other  times,  ana  in 
circumstances  similar  to  our  own,  have  found 
draining  necessar)*,  then  may  we  reasonably  con- 
clude that  eventually  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course. 

The  Bible  contains  frequent  allusions  to  agri- 
culture, during  some  four  thousand  years  of  man's 
occupation  of  the  soil,  in  countries  where  "thou 
sowest  thy  seed,  and  waterest  it  with  thy  foot,"  as 
well  as  in  those  "of  hills  and  valleys  that  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,"  and  as  a  part  of  that 
history,  which  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
is,  I  think,  ver}'  ^operly  alluded  to  by  our  author  in 
this  connection  ;  however  some  may  be  disposed  to 
smile  at  the  idea  of  a  Bible  argument  on  draining. 

His  specific  allusion  to  the  Flood  naturally  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  Mosaic  account  oi  that 
event.  \Ve  are  told  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  601  st  year  of  Noah's  age,  he 
removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and 
behold  theyace  of  the  ground  was  drj-.  Nearly  two 
months  longer  did  the  "anxious"  voyagers  remain 
in  the  ark.  llie  "water  of  drainage"  was  still  in 
the  soil.  Impatiently  may  we  suppose  they  watched 
the  slow  process  of  its  removal.  Finalfy,  in  the 
second  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieUi  day  of 
the  month,  was  the  earth  dried — "thoroughly 
drained."  Noah  came  forth  from  the  ark,  and  the 
Almighty  covenanted  with  him,  "neither  shall  tliere 
any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  tlie  earth." 

'fuming  over  a  single  leaf  of  the  sacred  record, 
we  find,  in  the  account  of  Lot's  separation  from 
Abram,  that  the  plain  of  Jordan  was  chosen — ^not 
because  it  was  thoroughly  drained,  not  because  the 
ill  effects  of  too  much  water  did  not  happen  to  be 
felt  there,  but  simply  because  "lY  was  well  watered 
even/where."  Ana  from  Genesis  to  the  parable  of 
our  Saviour,  in  which  the  seed  of  the  sower  "with- 
ered away  because  it  lacked  moisture,"  fi^equent 
references  are  made  to  ill  effects  of  drouth,  butt 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  solitar}'  one  to  "the 
ill  effects  of  too  much  water." 

As  a  curse,  it  is  said  "the  rebellious  dwell  in  a 
dry  land ;"  and  as  a  reward  to  the  righteous,  "he 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water." 
It  is  promised  that  "he  that  watereth,  shall  him- 
self be  watered ;"  but  nowhere  except  in  some 
new  translaVon  that  I  have  not  seen,  is  it  said, 
"he  that  draineth,  shall  himself  be  drained." 

In  relation  to  the  writings  of  "Cato,  Columella 
and  Pliny,"  who,  our  author  informs  us,  mention 
draining,  I  can  say  nothing,  because  I  have  never 
seen  their  works.  In  this  connection,  however,  I 
will  allude  to  a  statement,  which  I  saw  not  long 
since  in  a  newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  returned  from  his  Italian  cam- 
paign an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  irrigation. 

That  the  agriculture  of  the  Chinese  furnishes 
little  evidence  of  tlie  antiquity  of  draining  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  among  a  set  of  models 
of  Chinese  agricultural  imj)lements  now  in  the 
Museum  of  this  State,  there  is  not  a  single  one 
adapted  to  any  of  the  prooosses  of  draining,  while 
two  of  the  most  expensive  and  compiicioed  are 
machines  for  irrigation. 

But  all  this  argument  was  scarcely  necessarj*,  on 
my  part.  The  chapter  which  thus  opens  witli  the 
assertion  that  draining  must  be  as  old  as  the  ait 
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of  cultivation,  is  only  half  written  when  the  con- 
fesion  is  made  that  James  Smitli,  who  "came  into 
general  notice  about  1832,  seems  to  he  in  fact, 
the  first  advocate  of  any  system  worthy  the  name 
of  thorough  drainage."  (p.  37.) 

This  leaves  the  subject  of  drainage  where,  in  my 
opinion,  it  belongs — among  the  unsettled  theories 
of  our  own  peculiarly  theoretic  age.  s.  P. 

WhicJicister,  Nov,,  1859. 


GABS  OF  OIiD  AFFIiU  TBSES. 

Many  farmers  who  have  old  apple  orchards  are 
neglecting  them,  and  in  many  cases  cutting  them 
down,  to  make  room  for  young  trees.  This  is  poor 
policy,  to  say  the  least.  Old  trees,  by  the  exercise 
of.  a  little  care  and  skill  in  managing  them,  may 
be  made  almost  as  productive  as  young  ones,  and 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  All  that  is  essentially 
requisite  to  ensure  this  result,  is  to  trim  them* 
carefully  cutting  away  all  the  diseased  and  broken 
limbs,  and  to  free  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  of 
the  '^scurT'  and  moss,  and  afterwards  to  insert 
grafts— K^are  at  the  same  time  being  taken  to  light- 
en the  soil,  and  make  it  rich,  especially  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  roots.  In  renewing  an  old  orchard 
something  like  the  following  course  may  be  ad- 
vantageously pursued — ^the  proprietor  haWng  first 
examined  the  trees,  and  decided  whether  they  have 
sufficient  vitality  to  renew  their  former  energy 
under  proper  treatment. 

In  April  or  May  we  shoidd  remove  the  rough 
bark  from  the  body  and  large  limbs  of  the  trees 
with  a  scraper,  an  implement  like  those  used  by 
boat-buijders  in  removing  the  rosin  from  the  seams 
of  boats  and  vessels,  and  afterwards  scour  the  en- 
tire surface  with  a  mixture  of  sharp  sand  and  ash- 
es, mixed  with  soap  and  water.  Every  limb  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  whether  large  or  small, 
that  can  be  come  at  convenientlv,  and  care  taken 
that  all  the  moss  and  rough  bark  is  removed. 

The  trimming  should  not  be  undertaken  until 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  all  crooked  and 
diseased  wood  should  be  removed  with  the  sharp- 
est tools,  reserving  only  such  shoots  and  small 
limbs  as  are  of  suitable  size  to  graft.  If  the  trees 
are  old  and  ver}'  much  decayed,  the  number  re- 
tained for  this  purpose  should  be  small,  as  there 
may  possibly  not  be  enough  energy  or  vital  pow- 
er in  the  system  to  sustain  a  large*  number,  and 
as  too  dense  a  top  will  necessarily  tend  to  abridge 
the  recuperative  action  by  producing  too  much 
shade. 

The  soil  should  also  be  thoroughly  loosened 
around  the  roots,  and  filled  with  strong  and  invig- 
orating manure,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds 
and  grass.  The  best  stimulus,  probably,  that  can 
be  applied,  is  a  compost  made  of  forest  leaves, 
well  decomposed,  house  ashes,  lime,  gypsum  and 
common  stable  manure.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  of  this  should  be  allowed  to  every  large 


tree,  and  so  worked  into  and  incorporated  with 
the  soil  as  to  ensure  its  coming  in  close  contact 
with  the  roots.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  light  arena- 
ceous, or  sandy  texture,  a  load  of  fine  clay  shoidd 
be  spread  over  fbe  surface,  above  the  manure. 

In  removing  the  limbs,  all  the  stumps  should 
be  coated  with  wax  or  tar  softened  with  tallow,  or 
what  is  equally  cheap  and  more  easily  applied, 
gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  llie  reason  why 
so  many  old  trees  perish  after  the  abscission  of  the 
larger  limbs,  is,  that  no  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  healing  of  tlie  wounds,  which  let  out  the  life- 
blood  and  energy  of  the  system  diu-ing  the  ascent 
of  the  sap,  leaving  long,  black  lines  of  decaying 
bark  as  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  unskilful  or 
perverse  manager. 

The  second  year  the  trees  may  be  grafted,  and 
if  the  tops  promise  not  to  be  thick  enough,  new 
branches  may  be  permitted  to  start,  to  be  engraft- 
ed subsequently,  and  in  such  places  as  will  ensure 
a  s)'mmetrical  and  desirable  form  to  the  tops. 
The  most  eligible  shape  for  an  apple  tree  is  that 
of  an  umbrella  reversed ;  but  this  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  with  most  persons. 

So  far  as  working  the  soil  and  manuring  is  con- 
cerned, our  method  refers  to  trees,  standing  by 
themselves ;  where  they  are  regularly  set  in  or- 
chard form,  the  best  way  would  be  to  plow  the 
whole  surface  carefully  and  manure  broadcast. 

This  course  may  seem  too  precise  and  expen- 
sive to  some  persons, — ^but  if  so,  let  them  try  the 
cleansing,  pruning  and  manuring  process  on  a  sin- 
gle declining  tree  that  they  have  long  valued,  and 
see  what  a  wonderful  restoration  will  be  effected. 


JFbr  <A«  JVeio  England  Farmer 

PBOFIT  OF  FABMING. 

I  notice  a  piece  in  your  paper  of  Nov.  12th, 
1859,  headed,  "How  to  reckon  the  Cost  of  Farm 
Products,"  and  signed  T.  J.  Pinkham,  Chelmsford, 
1859.  Mr.  P.  givep  us  a  very  particular  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  raising,  and  the  value  of  one 
acre  of  corn  in  dollars  and  cents,  which  statement 
I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with ;  but  am  dis- 
posed to  take  it  as  it  stands.  I  would  only  sim- 
ply remark,  that  in  Chelmsford,  and  its  surround- 
ing towns,  where  it  is  known  that  a  fanner  has 
any  com  of  his  own  raising  to  sell,  instead  of  so- 
liciting purchasers,  he  will  have  five  times  as  many 
call  on  nim  as  he  can  supply ;  this  shows  that  a 
shilling  a  bushel  is  rather  a  high  price  to  charge 
for  shelling  and  selling  com ;  but  still  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  all  his  figures,  just  as  they  are,  and 
thank  friend  Pinkham  for  his  close  and  fair  calcu- 
lation. It  is  just  what  I  have  been  hoping  some 
one  would  do,  and  hope  we  will  still  have  more* 
statements  of  the  same  nature,  from  those  who 
are  disposed  to  believe  there  is  no  profit  in  farm- 
ing. But  I  think  his  stor)'  will  leave  this  subject 
as  it  is.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendenc}'  to  lead 
young  men  who  are  now  thinking  what  they  shall 
do  for  a  living  into  a  great  error.    There  are  two 
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aides  to  ever}'  thing.  His  estimated  cost  of  plow- 
ing is  fair,  and  sufficient  for  plowing  an  acre  of 
old  pasture,  trodden  by  the  cows  for  years.  If 
this  was  the  kind  of  land,  I  will  still  add  a  little 
more  experience  to  it.  At  the  laat  hoeing  of  the 
com,  charge  fifty  cents  for  a  half-bushel  of  rje, 
seventy-five  cents  for  a  bushel  of  red  top  seed,  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  sowing  it  over  tne  ground, 
thus  increasing  the  loss  to  $11,50. 

After  having  been  cultivated  through  the  sea- 
son, according  to  the  writer's  account,  what  farm- 
er, who  has  his  senses,  when  the  sun  shines  on  this 
acre  of  land  in  1860,  with  the  grass  and  rye  then 
Rowing  upon  it,  will  not  say  that  this  acre  of  land 
IS  worth  double  what  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1859,  before  the  plow  broke  the 
sod  ?  I  will  suppose  this  acre  of  land  to  be  an 
acre  of  hay  land,  run  down  so  as  to  need  plowing, 
which  \re  cannot  suppose  bore  more  than  ten  hun- 
dred to  the  acre,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
if  this  ground  is  sown  down  to  barley  and  grass 
seed,  that  it  will,  for  ^'ears,  produce  one  ton  to  the 
acre  P  And  cannot  any  man  buying  standing 
grass,  afibrd  to  pay  as  much  for  one  ton  of  grass 
standiiiff  on  an  acre  of  ^ound,  lately  plowed,  as 
he  can  for  a  ton  and  a  half,  where  he  &as  to  swing 
the  scythe  and  the  rake  over  three  acres  of  ground 
to  collect  the  hay  of  a  poorer  quality  P 

Whether  the  acre  of  land  the  writer  speaks  of 
was  intended  to  be  improved  for  pasture  or  mowing 
land,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  while  the  corn  crop  was  growing,  ren- 
dered it  capable  of  producing  double  its  former 
value  of  grass  for  years  to  come.  And  this  gives 
the  profits  in  farming. 

Although  he  did  not  tell  us  in  words,  that  there 
was  a  profit  in  farming,  he  came  so  neai*  it,  he  un- 
locked the  door,  and  made  it  very  easy  to  swing 
open  and  let  us  look  in.  Go  on,  friend  Pinkham ; 
give  us  more  statements,  remembering  that  agri- 
culture is  so  much  like  pure  old  gold  and  silver, 
that  it  will  continue  to  shine  as  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  scour  it,  and  a  long  time  after.  But  if 
vou  should  ever  be  able  to  convince  me  that  there 
:s  no  profit  in  farming,  you  will  give  me  more 
anxiety,  and  cause  in  me  more  alarm,  fearing  that 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end  by  starvation,  than 
Miller's  preaching,  and  all  his  followers,  ever  did ! 

Asa  G.  Sheldon. 

Wilmington,  Mass.,  Nov,  14. 


3BXTBAOTB  AJTD  BSFIiIBB. 
HOW  TO  MAKK  AN  OBSTINATE  HORSE  DRAW. 

In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  your  paper, 
(Nov.  12,)  my  eye  fell  upon  an  article  taken  from 
the  Cotton  Planier,  entitled  "To  make  an  obstinate 
horse  pull."  In  readinjf  it,  it  brought  to  my  mind 
an  instance  of  Yankee  ingenuity  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  although  of  a  difierent  kind  or  contri- 
vance, and  of  w-hich  a  friend  of  mine  was  an  eye- 
witness, winter  before  last,  in  Northern  Vehnont. 
As  it  is  fully  as  infallible  a  method  to  make  such 
a  horse  pull^  as  the  other,  and  as  it  may  be  of  use 
to  many  of  your  subscribers  in  a  similar  case,  I 
give  it  to  you,  as  follows. 

As  my  friend  was  riding  along  one  day  on 
horseback,  he  saw  two  men,  each  with  a  heavy 
load  of  wood  upon  his  sled.  One  of  the  horses  of 
the  team  behind  becoming  very  obstinate,  a  varie- 
ty of  ways  were  tried  to  make  him  draw,  but  with- 


out avaiL  He  would  pull  backwards  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  other  horse  from  drawing.  After  coaxmg, 
whipping,  &c.,  in  vain,  the  following  method  was 
verj'  successfiilly  tried.  A  stout  rope  was  made 
fast  to  the  obstinate  animal's  tail,  and  then  passed 
under  his  belly  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  between 
both  the  hind  and  the  fore  logs,  and  the  other  end 
was  made  fast  to  the  front  team.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  horses  of  the  front  team  were  started, 
and  no  horse,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ever  pulled 
better.  Let  others  try  the  same  method,  and  they 
may  be  assured,  that  if  it  does  not  work  success- 
fully, it  is  because  the  animal  does  not  care  enough 
for  his  tail,  to  follow  it.  A  Vermonter. 

Burlinffton,  Vt,  1859. 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — When  I  was  a  boy,  in  my 
native  town,  Lancaster,  Worcester  County,  there 
was  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nashua  River,  which  had  never  been  cleared,  of- 
fered for  sale,  which  my  father  bought  A  large 
Eortion  of  the  estate  was  pine  plain.  He  hired 
elp  to  cut  off  the  lumber,  and  to  clear  the  alders 
from  the  interval/  There  were  large  pieces  of  na- 
tive grass  he  mowed.  He  did  not  know  the  name, 
I  remember  one  of  his  hands  said  it  was  the  same 
as  a  kind  he  mowed  in  ''Fowl  Meadow."  lliey 
called  it  Fowl  Meadow  grass,  so  named  from  a 
very  remarkable  bird  found  dead  there.  None 
knew  its  name,  or  place,  or  kind.  I  never  knew  it 
cultivated  till  I  reaped  off  the  heads  and  sowed  some 
fifty-six  years  ago,  which  I  have  often  done  since, 
sometimes  quite  successfully.  I  have  never  had  it 
do  well,  mixed  with  other  Uinds  of  grass  seed,  or 
sown  in  spring  or  upland.  But  so\7n  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  Dunit  damp  soil,  it  does  admirably.  It 
will  not  nin  out,  if  cut  late.  I  will  not  say  that 
early  cutting  kills  it,  or  that  it  requires  the  annu- 
al dropping  of  rijie  seed,  but,  as  requested,  give 
my  experience.  Benjamin  Wiij^rd. 

ffolyoke,  Nov.  14,  1859. 

A  carrot  crop. 

I  have  cultivated  this  year  a  small  piece  of  land 
to  carrots  which  has  been  sown  to  the  same  crop 
for  the  two  years  previous.  It  is  three  rods  wide, 
and  seven  rods  long,  making  21  rods  of  ground. 
The  carrots  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  where  the  carrots  missed,  I  set  turnips,  thinned 
and  hoed  three  times,  at  the  cost  of  about  three 
dollars,  and  on  the  24th  and  2dth  of  October,  dug 
and  housed  102  bushels  of  carrots  and  20  bushels 
of  turnips.  h.  h. 

Clarendon,  R,  Nov.,  1859. 

MUST  AN  OWKER  FENCE  HIS  IJiKD  ? 

A  reader  of  the  Farmer  would  like  to  inquire 
through  its  columns,  if  there  is  any  law  he  can 
enforce  so  as  to  make  a  neighbor  build  half  of  the 
fence  against  his  woodland  r  Inquirer. 

Milford,  Mass.,  1859. 

Remarks. — An  owner  must  keep  up  his  half  of 
the  fence  as  long  as  he  improves  the  land.  If  he 
desires  to  let  it  lie  in  common,  he  must  give  six 
months  notice  to  all  adjoining  occupants.  See  He- 
vised  Statutes,  Chap.  19,  Sect  2,  and  same  chap- 
ter, latter  part  of  Section  15. 
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We  present  the  reader,  to-day,  with  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  first  Steun  Plow,  we  beliere,  that  hai 
b«ea  put  into  pnotical  operation  in  thia  coimtry. 
We  do  thii,  more  vitfa  a  vieir  to  keep  the  reader 
acquainted  with  what  ia  going  on  in  the  world  of 
■gricultural  machinery,  than  with  any  eipectatioa 
that  it  will  be  adopted  in  New  England  during  the 
preient  century.  It  is  probable  that  its  use  can- 
not be  made  profitable  except  on  extensive  tracts 
of  clear  and  pretty  ievel  land,  or  on  large  estates 
owned  by  indiTiduals,  that  have  been  brought  un- 
der a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

In  the  recent  trial  at  the  U.  S.  Fair  in  Illinois, 
it  was  said  that  its  ease  of  motion,  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  turned,  and  the  wanner  in 
which  the  plows  may  be  controlled,  all  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  a  discriminating  public, 
and  its  successful  and  extraordinary  pcrfonnancc 
upon  proper  soils  have  elicited  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  praise.  It  wili  not  answer  upon 
stumpy  ground,  or  in  any  other  in  which  the 
plows  will  be  eonstantl;  meeting  ohatructjons 
which  require  them  to  yidd  or  break.  On  a  large 
portion  of  our  farming-lands,  especially  on  our 
weatem  prairies,  howerer,  this  machine  seems  des- 
tined to  be  of  very  important  and  immense  s»- 
Ttoe,  fiimishing,  according  to  llie  estimate  of  the 


committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  the  means  of 
doing  this  work  for  one-fourth  of  its  present  ex- 
pense. 

The  illustration  of  this  machine,  given  above, 
was  kindly  fnrnished  us  by  Mr.  Fawkeb,  the  in- 
v>jntor.  We  hope  it  will  meet  his  own  expecla- 
tii^ns.  and  prove  a  machine  of  value  to  the  world. 


For  at  Xew  Englaaii  Farmer. 

aoAfBB  voB  opEK  aaiiTxjBJa  rer  uautb. 

Mr.  Brown: — The  cultivation  of  grapes  in 
Maine  isyet  in  its  in&noy;  but  I  am  happy  to  say 

beginning  to  be  awakened,  from  the  fnet  that  it  ia 
found  they  pay  as  well  as  other  desirable  fruits, 
and  are  at  least  as  reliable.  We  have  our  full 
share  in  Bangor,  of  grapes  cultivated  under  glass, 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  persons  in 
our  country  towna  will  afford  the  expense. 

It  ia  important  for  ua  to  find  those  varieties 
which  are  hardy,  early,  af  good  flavor  and  produc- 
tive. All  these  qualities  are  indispensable  for  our 
success  in  Maine,  for  open  culture. 

Several  of  our  pomological  gentlemen  are  en- 
gaged in  originating  new  varieties  of  grapes,  and 
it  IS  whisperer!  one  of  the  distinguished  horticul- 
turists is  about  bringing  out  several  new  varieties 
which  may  be  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  present 
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W  e  especially  need  varieties  that  will  ripen  in 
favcable  locations  every  seeison.  This  has  been, 
for  iT'any  years,  the  great  desideratum  with  us  in 
Mairo,  and  somewhat  -shared  thi'oughout  New 
Engiiuid.  Therefore,  the  person  who  will  furnish 
it,  will  be  a  public  benefactor,  and  will  be  deser\'- 
ing  a  rich  reward,  and  doubtless  will  obtain  it. 

So  far  as  I  can  leani  in  Maine,  the  Catawba  is 
80  late  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  also 
even  in  New  England.  The  Isabella  is  a  little  bet- 
ter, but  nearly  useless  for  Maine.  The  White 
Sweetwater,  on  the  Penobscot,  has  done  better 
than  any  of  the  older  varieties,  notwithstanding 
its  unpopularity  in  other  States.  This  variety,  for 
the  last  15  years,  at  Bangor,  has  been  very  profita- 
ble. The  vines  are  productive  and  the  gi*apes  sell 
readily.  The  vines  also  are  older  and  stronger, 
and  thus  have  the  advantage  of  young  viiies  of 
new  varieties. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Black  Cluster,  (also 
an  old  variety,)  flourishes  in  Montreal  and  other 
parts  of  Canada,  and  where  it  has  been  planted  in 
Bangor  it  has  ripened  well  in  good  locations.  But 
of  the  newer  varieties  which  have  ripened  with  us 
are  the  following,  naming  the  earliest  first,  and  then 
in  succession  :  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Diana. 
Each  of  the  above  I  consider  good,  and  are  salea- 
ble. These  will  increase  in  value  with  us,  as  the 
vines  become  strong  with  age.  I  have  some  vines 
of  the  Early  Muscadine,  but  they  are  not  called  for, 
though  it  is  early.  I  have  many  ])elaware  and  Re- 
becca vines,  but  they  have  not  yet  shown  fruit  with 
us,  and  till  they  are  "proved  and  tried,**  few  will 
venture  to  make  the  trial  of  them. 

You  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  people  of 
the  Penobscot  country,  if  you  will  advise  them 
when  valuable  new  varieties  that  are  very  early, 
hardy  and  good  flavored,  are  offered  in  the  market, 
whicn  you  would  recommend. 

Bangor^  Nov.,  1859.  Hknry  LITTLE. 

P.  S. — ITic  Clinton  is  an  early  grape  of  good 
color,  but  is  so  acid  as  to  be  generally  expelled 
from  the  gardens  on  this  river.  B.  L. 


IS  FABMTKra  FBOFITABIiEP 

No  one  thing  operates  more  injuriously  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  than  the  widely-spread  and 
popular  idea,  that  farming  is  not  profitable.  It  is 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  reply  to  the 
charge,  that  the  cultivation^  of  the  land,  as  an  oc^ 
cupation  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  not  a  prof- 
itable employment,  because  it  is  evident  to  all  who 
will  look,  that  it  is  from  this  som-ce  that  all  sup- 
plies for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast  are 
mainly  drawn.  The  ^art  of  agriculture  underlies 
all  other  arts,  and  sustains  them  all.  Cease  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, all  sciences,  and  mechanic  arts,  and  even 
breath  itself,  would  soon  cease. 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  an  occupation, 
may  not  be  as  profitable  under  all  circumstances, 
as  some  other  pursuit.  It  may  be  better  for  the  peo- 
ple of  a  sandy  tract  of  country  on  the  sea-shore,  to 
tarn  their  attention  to  fishing,  than  to  raising 
grain  or  grass,  or  for  those  in  a  mountainous  and 


rocky  countr}'  to  make  the  water  of  the  valleys  turn 
their  wheels  to  transform  forests  into  various  ar- 
ticles for  household  use.  Tliere  may  be  reasons 
why  individuals  in  all  our  towns  should  find  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  less  profitable  than  some 
others  in  which  they  might  engage.  But  with  an 
average  price  of  labor,  land  and  implements,  and 
with  that  degree  of  skill  which  the  land  demands 
of  all,  we  do  not  believe  that  many  acres  of  land 
are  ever  cultivated  at  a  loss,  when  the  crop  is  not 
injured  by  blight,  frost,  or  some  other  casualt}'. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Nov.  12,  Mr.  T.  J.  Pinkham, 
of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  sent  us  an  article  entitled, 
"How  to  Beckon  the  Cost  of  Farm  Produce,'*  in 
which  he  intended  to  show,  by  a  single  illustration 
of  the  culture  of  an  acre  of  com,  that  the  farmer 
loses,  rather  than  makes,  money,  by  his  farming 
operations.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now, 
think  that  his  premises  or  conclusions  were  cor- 
rect, but  gladly  published  his  bold  article  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  public  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, and,  if  possible,  of  establishing  a  more  correct 
opinion  in  the  public  mind.  In  this,  we  are  hap- 
py to  say,  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing. As  we  then  supposed  would  be  the  case,  men 
of  great  ex])erience  in  farming  matters  have  taken 
up  the  glove  thrown  do^-n  by  Mr.  Pinkham,  are 
criticising  his  positions  sharply,  and  reversing  the 
picture  he  drew. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unfavorable  one  in 
which  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn, — ^too 
much  cold  and  wet  weather  prevailing  early,  and 
it  being  too  cold  and  dry  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season ;  and  yet,  by  exercising  the  proper  care  in 
selecting  the  land,  in  manuring  so  as  to  give  the 
young  plants  an  early  and  vigorous  growth,  as  well 
as  to  sustain  the  com  during  its  time  of  maturing, 
we  have  never  harvested  a  sounder  or  better  crop 
of  com  in  any  season.  It  has  given  us  sixty-Jive 
bushels  to  the  acre,  most  of  which  is  suitable  to 
be  sent  to  the  stores  to  be  sold  for  seed  com. 

We  have  not  kept  the  precise  cost  of  this  crop, 
but  near  enough  to  show  that  it  was  not  over  sev- 
entv-five  cents  per  bushel.  Let  us  see— com  is 
worth  now  one  dollar  a  bushel, 

Sixtv-flrobuiihcltt,  atSl,00,l8 $(V5,00 

CoDt  of  65  busheU,  at  75  cento,  U 48,75 

Proflt «1G,25 

Stover,  equal  to  one  ton  of  best  hay 810,00 

100  bushels  turnips  on  Kamc  land 10,00 

$42,25 

Such  is  the  present  year's  result  with  us,  and 
under  the  same  moile  of  treatment,  we  have  nc 
doubt  similar  results  would  foUow  nine  times  in 
ten.  We  believe  that  the  work  of  a  good  farmer 
for  twenty  days,  will  bring  a  crop  of  corn  on  an 
average  of  our  New  England  land,  that  shall  range 
along  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  judgment ;  must  not  spend  five 
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or  eix  days  in  getting  out  the  witch  grass,  from  an 
acre  at  the  first  hoeing,  instead  of  destroying  it  by 
verj'  late  fall,  and  very  early  spring,  plowing.  If 
he  makes  this  mistake,  or  some  other  as  great,  he 
labors  at  a  loss,  and  adds  five  or  six  dollars  to  the 
cost  of  his  crop !  And  so  with  regard  to  several 
other  points  which  it  is  scarcely  nccessar}-  to  enu* 
merate. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
THE  HITBBAKP  SQUASH. 

WHAT  IT  HAS  DONK  THIS  8EAS«)S,  WHKN  TO  nRUTO  IT 

TO  THE  TABLIC,  ETC. 

In  many  localities  this  has  been  a  hard  squash 
ye^y:.  Correspondents  from  northern  New  Eng- 
land, central  New  York,  several  of  the  western 
States,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  make  men- 
tion of  frosts  fatal  to  vines,  while  the  drought 
which  late  in  the  season  prevailed  in  north-west- 
em  New  England,  a  portion  of  the  west,  and  in 
some  sections  of  our  own  State,  was  almost  equal- 
ly frital.  These,  with  the  usual  casualties  from 
bug  and  borer  to  which  vines  are  subject,  have 
disappointed  the  anticipations  of  hundreds  of  en- 
terprising men,  who  with  the  close  of  the  season 
have  reaped  but  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  In 
an  old  town  from  which  this  now  somewhat  cele- 
brateil  squash  first  went  forth,  with  two  exceptions, 
die  yiela  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  average 
yiel^  having  been  not  far  from  six  tons  to  the 
acre.  My  friend,  Mr.  Looney,  from  15,200  feet  of 
land  (aSout  one-third  of  an  acre)  obtained  7000 
pounds  of  fine  specimens,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  tons  to  the  acre ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  friend 
whose  land  was  but  poorly  drained,  obtained  from 
his  half  acre  hardly  sufficient  squashes  to  pay  for 
his  seed.  Neither  extreme  is  a  guide  to  the  sensi- 
ble cultivator.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  so  much 
faith  in  the  public  appreciation  of  thi^  squash, 
founded  on  a  personal  acquaintance  of  its  good 
qualities  of  fifteen  years  standing,  that  I  have  now 
seventy-two  tons  in  store,  and  permit  me,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, to  refer  any  of  our  friends,  who  from  una- 
voidable causes  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
raise  it,  to  an  advertisement  in  this  paper.  I  am 
afraid  that  many  experimenters  are  making  a  mis- 
take in  determining  the  quality  of  the  Hubbard 
squash.  It  is  not  claimed  of  tlic  Hubbard  that  it 
is  the  best  of  fall  squashes  ;  those  who  like  a  fine 
grained,  dry  meated  squash  will  find  nothing  to 
excel  the  Hubbard  in  the  early  fall,  but  it  does 
not  gain  its  highest  quality,  its  sweet  and  rich, 
nutty  flavor,  till  winter  opens. 

A*  word  about  the  purity  of  the  Hubbard  squash. 
Literally,  any  variety'  of  squash  is  pure  only  when 
it  is  entirely  free  from  any  admixture  with  any 
other  variety;  but  practicalli/f  no  squash  (the 
crook-neck  perhaps,  excepted)  is  found  pure  to 
this  degree.  For  practical  purposes,  and  in  an 
honest  use  of  the  term  ''pure,''  a  souash  may  be 
60  called  after  two  or  three  years  or  entirely  iso- 
lated culture,  great  care  in  the  meanwhile  being 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  seed.  When  the 
Hubbard  becomes  crossed  with  the  autumnal  Mar- 
row, the  fact  becomes  very  conspicuous  from  the 
strong  contrast  in  color ;  while  the  Marrow,  when 
crossed  with  the  African  or  South  American  vari- 
eties, may  so  conceal  the  fact  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent to  the  critical  eye  only.  Making  a  fair  allow- 


ance for  thfe  difference,  and  the  fact  that  what  are 
sometimes  termed  crosses,  ore  but  the  profluct  of 
seed  of  various  varieties  that  were  smugglotl  in 
the  manure,  and  I  think  we  may  infer  that  the 
Hubbard  has,  by  careful  culture,  now  attained  a 
high  degree  of  purity.  The  presence  of  the  two 
varieties,  the  blue  and  green,  indicate  of  necessity 
no  want  of  nnrity,  the  difference  being  only  in 
color,  while  tne  various  shades  in  these  two  colors 
for  the  most  part  but  indicate  different  degrees  of 
ripeness.  Whether  my  theorj*  as  regards  the  de- 
gree of  purity  possible  to  be  attained  by  this 
squash  be  correct  or  incon-ect,  (and  I  would  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  seed  of  last  spring's  plant- 
ing,) the  public  may  rest  assured  that  whatever 
progress  it  is  possible  to  make  in  this  direction  by 
isolated  culture,  will  be  as  carefully  attended  to  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  for  the  two  seasons  past 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  to  invite  any 
of  our  farmer  friends  who  may  like  the  notion  of 
looking  on  sevcnty-t\vo  tons  of  Hubbard  squashes, 
to  take  a  trip  this  way,  where  I  will  be  happy  to 
play  the  jjart  of  exhibitor,  and  answer  any  Yan- 
kee questions  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

Marhlehcad,  Ma,,.     ^^'^''^  ^-  ^  G^<^°«^' 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer 

A  IiITTIiE  MORE  ABOUT  DBAINAGE. 
BY  JUDGE  FRENCH. 

« 

My  Dear  Brown  : — Mv  table  is  loaded  with 
letters  and  papers  about  drainage,  and  I  know  not 
what  to''  do  with  them  better  than  to  give  them,  or 
some  notice  of  them,  to  our  readers.  And  first, 
here  is  a  letter  from  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  volume,  published  by  him  in  18dd,  of 
"Essays  and  Notes  on  Agriculture."  The  writer 
is  described  on  the  title  page,  as  "A  practical  farm- 
er of  Virginia,  from  1812,  founder  and  sole  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  JlegiMer,  member  and  secretary 
of  the  former  State  Board  of  Agricultm*e  j  for- 
merly agricultural  surveyor  of  the  Sttte  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  first  chosen  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Agricultural  Society."  The*  volume 
contains,  among  the  rest,  an  Essay  on  Draining, 
one  on  Clover  Culture,  one  on  the  Management 
of  Wheat  Harvest,  one  on  the  Weevil,  one  on  "Em- 
banked Tide-marshes  and  Mill-ponds,  as  Causes 
of  Disease,"  and  one  on  the  "Usefulness  of  Snakes !" 

Mr.  Rufiin  was  a  farmer,  it  seems,  in  1812,  be- 
fore I  was  bom,  and  he  has  diligently  served  the 
cause  of  agriculture  ever  since.  In  1838,  he  re 
published  Elkington's  System  of  ]>rainage,  by 
Johnstone,  and  he  probably  better  understands 
that  system  than  any  other  man  in  this  country. 
Now,  for  one,  I  love  to  honor  a  man  like  this,  one 
who  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  stands 
by  the  cause  of  agriculture.  He  may  advocate 
slavery,  if  ho  will,  and  we  will  take  no  offence 
when  he  sends  us  pro-slavery  documents.  Such 
"incendiar}'  publications"  do  us  no  harm.  Eli 
Thayer  and  his  emigrants,  with  free  labor  and  New 
England  thrift,  will  argue  these  questions  on  Vir- 
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ginia  soil,  and  show  that  free  men  can  live  where 
slaves  and  their  masters  starve,  and  the  ballot- 
box,  by-and-by,  will  peaceably  settle  the  vexed 
question. 

Such  another  man  was  Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire.  No  matter  how  politics  boiled  and  bub- 
bled, though  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  it,  Oov. 
Hill  had  a  heart  and  hand  for  the  farmer.  These 
men.  wherever  they  are,  North  or  South,  are  the 
prophets  of  agriculture,  who  have  been  for  a  half 
centur}'  telling  this  generation  the  things  which 
we  begin  but  just  now  to  believe  and  practice.  If 
Mr.  Ruffin  yriW  pardon  me,  L  will  send  a  part  of 
his  letter,  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  kept  private, 
for  publication.  

Old  Church  P,  0.,  Vcu,  June  13,  1859. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  return  you  my  thanks  for  your 
interesting  and  instructive  volume  on  "Farm 
Drainage,"  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  to 
me  bv  mail.  I  have  just  finished  reading  it.  It 
puts  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  I  had  before  un- 
derstood and  admitted,  the  great  benefits  of  thor- 
ough draining,  and  especially  by  means  of  tile 
pipes,  llie  plates  (showing  ulans  of  executed 
drainings,)  are  illustrations  aomirable  for  their 
clearness.  I  also  find,  and  greatly  approve,  in 
your  directions,  what  has  seemed  to  me  a  great 
and  culpable  omission  in  all  the  elaborate  Euro- 
pean directions  that  I  have  read ;  i.  e.,  sufficient 
warnings  of  the  numerous  dangers  of  failure  of 
operation  of  covered  drains,  because  of  omitting 
some  one  or  other  of  the  necessary  precautions. 
1  am  ver}'  sure  that  if  a  new  beginner  were  to  con- 
struct drains  by  following  precisely  the  directions 
given  by  Stephens,  ITiaer,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
didactic  treatises  on  this  subject,  that  not  one 
would  operate  well  for  a  j-ear,  and  probably  not 
through  the  first  heavy  rain. 

But  while  you  give  proofs  of  greater  rewards 
for  such  works,  when  effective,  I  have  also  learned 
from  you  to  fear  more  for  the  imperfection  of  such 
labors,  by  the  inexperienced,  even  when  most  care 
shall  be  used.  If  1  could  have  obtained  tile  pipes 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  I  would  gladly  have  used  thsm 
years  ago.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  if  I  had 
done  so,  every  drain  would  have  been  a  failure, 
from  some  imperfection  then  not  fully  appreciated. 
To  start  the  w-ork  successfully  in  a' new  localitj*, 
(or  an\-where  in  Virginia,)  two  things  are  needed, 
neither  of  which  we  have.  First,  The  pipes  to 
be  bought  at  fair  prices,  or  to  be  made  on  the  farm 
where  needed ;  and  second,  a  capable,  scientific 
drainer  to  lay  off  the  plan  of  drainage,  and  to  di 
rect  the  general  constructions.  I  am  no  longer  a 
]iractical  farmer,  or  personally  concerned  in  the 
operations  —  having  transferred  my  farm,  and 
business,  and  the  oulk  of  my  property,  to  my 
children.  But  for  the  public  interest,  I  should  be 
ver}-  glad  if  such  skill  and  knowledge  as  you  have, 
or  can  avaij  yourself  of,  for  these  ends,*  could  be 
brought  to  our  countr}-. 

As  soon  as  I  can  convev  the  necessary  order 
to  the  bookseller,"  I  shall  direct  to  be  sent  to  you 
bv  mail  a  copy  of  my  "Essays  and  Notes  on  Ag- 
riculture," which  I  infer  has  hot  fallen  under  your 
notice.  It  contains  an  earlier  publication'  on 
draining  than  the  communications  to  whidi  you  | 


refer.  These  earlier  directions  were  published 
when  I  had  but  a  contracted  and  dim  perception 
of  the  remarkable  natural  feature  of  an  underly- 
ing, water-glutted  sand  bed,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  my  theory  and  plan  of  drainage,  and 
which  is  both  the  cause  of  the  great  evil  (of  ex- 
cessive wetness)  of  a  vast  extent  of  our  countrv, 
and  the  great  facility*  for  removing  that  evil. 
When  the  earlier  article  was  written,  I  had  in- 
deed lately  discovered,  and  profited  by  that  natu- 
ral feature,  in  my  own  operations.  But  I  did 
not  know  that  the  same  character  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  my  own  farm.  But  by  subse- 
quent investigations,  I  found  that  the  same  cluu> 
acter  belonged  to  a  connected  re^on  of  immense 
extent — and  inferred  that  the  like  existed  also 
under  the  bottom  lands  of  many  rivers  fsix  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  region  referred  to.  If  I 
were  now  to  write  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
piece,  it  would  be  ver}*  much  altered  from  its  pre- 
sent form,  as  well  as  much  extended. 

With  this,  I  shall  also  send  to  vou  my  last  pub- 
lished pamphlet,  on  another  su{)ject— ^n  one  of 
the  many  branches  of  the  great  subject  of  negro 
slavery — on  which,  (from  your  locality,)  we  prob- 
ably difier  in  opinion.  If  so,  I  bc^  you  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  therein  was  designed  to  offend 
such  readers  as  yourself,  or  scarcely  expected  to 
meet  their  eyes.  Very  respectfully, 

Edmund  'Ruffin. 


What  follows,  below,  is  a  portion  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  of  Boston, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Norfolk  Count)-  Agri- 
cultural Societ)',  in  September  last.  No  man 
knows  better  than  Col.  Wilder,  the  President  of 
the  societv,  what  kind  of  men  to  call  around  him 
on  such  occasions, — and  well  was  his  careful  at- 
tention to  this  point  repaid ;  for  at  no  similar  gato- 
ering  have  we  ever  known  so  much  said  that  was 
practical  and  encouraging,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  eloquent  and  beautiful. 

President  Wilder  introduced  his  distinguished 
guest  to  the  multitude  before  him,  and  after  a  f&w 
pleasant  introductor}'  remarks,  Mr.  S.  said : 

It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  to  find  the  agri- 
cultural interest  represented  by  so  many  of  the 
gentle  and  more  domestic  sex.  And  yet  their 
presence  on  such  an  occasion  I  believe  to  be  in 
ever)'  respect  le^timate  and  wholesome.  For  their 
proper  connection  with  this  interest  is  intimate 
and  vital.  The  original  description  or  definition 
of  a  wife  is  that  she  is  a  helpmeet  to  man.  Just 
in  what  way,  or  in  what  variety  of  ways,  this  fitting 
help  is  to  be  rendered,  that  original  document 
does  not  set  forth,  llie  practical  answer  exhibits 
its  diversities  so  varied  as  never  to  repeat  them- 
selves. Sometimes  this  sphere  of  helpful  fellow- 
ship is  ver)'  much  restricted,  and  again' almost  in- 
definitely' broadened.  The  wife  of  the  German  far- 
mer limits  this  sphere  only  with  the  boundaries 
of  his  estate.  Her  nursery  is  out  of  doors  in  the 
open  field.  Its  canopv  is  the  leafy  shade.  Its  car- 
pet the  green  turf  or  the  soft  brown  mould.  There 
ner  little  ones  roll,  and  tumble  and  sleep  all  da^*, 
while  she  keeps  even  stroke  with  her  husband  in 
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the  dav's  toil.  On  a  day's  ride  in  the  diligence 
throogli  a  pleasant  portion  of  Bavaria,  I  amused 
myself  by  jotting  down  the  occupation  of  a  dozen 
or  so  of  ladies,  as  I  met  then  in  succession,  'fhe 
first  two  were  equipped  with  the  deep,  unwieldy 
hoes  of  the  country,  and  were  hoeing  potatoes  on 
a  hillside  r  the  third  was  plodding  along  on  the 
road  barefoot,  bare  armed,  &c.,  with  a  burden  on 
her  head  that  would  have  broken  the  back  of  a 
moderate  sized  mule ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  were 
swinging  scythes  with  the  regular  action  of  the 
practiced  farmer,  one  of  them  leading  the  proces- 
sion and  keeping  well  ahead.  Of  the  succeeding 
three,  one  was  raking  hay,  one  was  pitching,  and 
one  sat  on  the  top  of  a  load,  loading,  while  the 
only  man  of  the  group  was  driving  the  oxen.  The 
next  four  were  attendants  upon  house  masons, 
and  were  carrj'ing  bricks  and  mortar  on  their  heads 
np  tall  ladders,  with  an  ease  of  step  and  balance 
that  argued  them  experts  at  their  trade.  I  have 
seen  women  in  that  same  countr}'  holding  a  plow, 
and  in  some  instances  assisting  a  dumb  ally — I 
mean  a  four  legged  one — to  draw  the  same  agri- 
cultural implement. 

I  suppose  that  some  of  us  should  not  exactly 
covet  this  style  of  female  co-operation,  even  in 
the  stress  of  narvest  season.  But  the  question  oc- 
curred to  me  here,  whether  there  were  not  some 
sort  of  co-operation  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  farmers  could  render  their  lords  in  that  calling, 
and  if  so,  what.  Now  I  take  it,  it  is  the  desire  of 
evftry  true  wife  to  have  at  least  an  intelligent 
sympathy  with  her  husband's  calling.  There  is 
here  and  there  perhaps  one  sustaining  the  relation 
of  a  wife,  to  whom  it  is  enough  to  share  her  hus- 
band's revenue,  leaving  out  his  cares  and  toils  as 
trifles  not  worthy  her  regard.  There  may  be  here 
and  there  a  husband  whose  ambition  is  to  keep 
his  more  delicate  half  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all 
his  out-of-door  work,  whether  plowing  or  finan- 
ciering. But  I  suppose  the  old  fashioned  and  bet- 
ter notion  is  that  of  reciprocal  sympathy  between 
these  fellow-pilgrims. 

I  never  would  marry  a  couple,  if  I  knew  it,  who 
had  any  other  idea  of  the  tie,  no  matter  what  the 
fee  might  be.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  with  right  views  on  this  point,  I  am 
ready  to  join  any  number  of  couples  together  with 
a  triiiing  pecuniary  pro  / iso. 

But  it  tne  sympatny  )f  which  I  have  spoken  be 
an  intelligent  sympatm ,  it  should  take  some  pains 
to  be  informed.  1  beli3ve  that  an  agricultural  lit- 
erature— ^and  we  ma^'  say  with  just  exultation  that 
we  have  now  an  agricu*tural  literature — is  quite  as 
healthful  and  stimulatiog  a  literature  in  the  draw- 
ing-room as  that  which  deals  in  fashion  plates  and 
love-sick  heroines.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  un- 
womanly, in  short,  for  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  farmers  to  be  able  to  converse  wisely  and 
wittily  upon  agricultural  topics,  with  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  or  with  gentlemen  visitors. 
Such  a  conversation  might  easily  vindicate  itself 
in  contrast  with  the  vapid  frivolities  making  so 
piuch  of  the  staple  of  drawing-room  chat. 

It  would  do  no  harm  either  for  these  ladies  to 
have  a  general  familiarity  with  the  out-of-door 
pursuits  of  those  to  whom  they  are  thus  allied, 
eren  if  that  were  gained  by  an  occasional  walk 
afield,  instead  of  a  shopping  excursion. 

A  visit  now  and  then  to  uie  stable  and  the  farm- 
yard might  save  the  fair  explorer  from  such  a 


blunder  as  happened  once  to  a  metropolitan  friend 
of  mine  of  the  same  sex.  Being  in  the  countr}-, 
and  smitten  deeply  with  rural  tastes,  it  occurred 
to  her  one  momm^  that  it  would  be  quite  roman- 
tic to  play  milkmaid.  So  she  took  a  pail  and  went 
forth,  hut  not  meeting  with  any  great  success  in 
the  operation,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  made 
a  slight  mistaJte  in  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  animal 
she  waited  upon. 

But  let'  the  ladies  of  our  agricultural  homes  • 
make  those  homes  centre^  of  intelligence,  culture 
and  refinement ;  let  them  feel  and  show  a  just  and 
generous  pride  in  the  calling  to  which  tney  are 
uus  alliea,  and  a  dusposition  and  an  ability  to 
▼indicate  its  true  honor  as  compared  with  any 
other;  let  them  give  their  rejoicing  and ^^mpa- 
thetic  presence  on  such  occasions  as  this  ;  let  the 
younger  rank  of  these  ladies  place  their  delicate, 
soft  hands  for  life  as  readily  in  the  large,  brown 
hand  of  the  practical  farmer  as  in  the  soft  and 
whiter  palm  of  a  merchant's  clerk  or  a  professional 
aspnrant. 

The  speaker  said  he  could  not  look  upon  the 
farmer  without  regarding  him  as  a  heroic  wrestler 
with  nature*  With  him  every  season  was  a  ceaor 
paign,  and  every  harvest  a  victory ;  and  may  Qod 
crown  you  all  with  a  blessing,  as  you  are  already 
croTRTied  with  honors. 

A  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  Judiciar}*  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Judge  Rockwell,  of  the  Superior 
Court. 

For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 

BXPERIMBNTS  IN  OITLTIVA.TTNQ 
POTATOES, 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  give  a  few  facts  in  my 
experience  of  several  tilings  that  have  shown  them- 
selves during  the  season,  on  a  piece  of  land  culti- 
vated by  myself  and  family.  In  the  first  place,  I 
will  give  the  lay  of  the  land,  as  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  some  of  the  phenomena. 

The  general  lay  of  the  land  descends  to  the  east 
from  6  to  10  degrees,  with  a  hill  west,  or  a  con- 
tinual rise  westward  for  100  rods,  where  the  emi- 
nence is  more  than  1*30  feet  above  the  field,  and  it 
descends  to  the  east  more  or  less  for  nearly  a  half 
milci  when  it  begins  to  rise,  and  within  a  mile  it 
rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the  field.  The 
field  is  2o  rods  long  by  8  wide. 

Potatoes  planted  the  last  days  of  May,  on  a  mel- 
low soil,  a  pai*t  of  which  was  planted  with  potatoes 
last  year,  and  a  part  sowed  to  oats,  on  green- 
swara.  Manured  the  present  vcar  with  a  small 
shovel  full  of  compost  m  the  hill,  made  of  horsc- 
maniire,  two  parts,  and  one  each  of  loam  and 
meadow  mud.  A  deep,  moist,  alluvial  soil  in  the 
valleys,  and  inclining  more  to  gravelly  and  stony 
on  llie  eminences.  Planted  the  nortn  part  witn 
Peach-blossoms,  and  the  south  with  Davis'  Seed- 
lings ;  cut  two  pieces  in  a  hill ;  hoed  well  the  last 
days  of  June.  They  grew  well,  and  all  looked  fine 
imtil  the  31st  day  of  August,  when  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  we  had  a  shower  from  the  west,  with  some 
thunder  and  lightning  at  a  distance ;  rained  smart 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  water  venr  cold,  but 
no  hail  that  I  discovered.  At  6,  P.  M.,  as  I  was 
passing  the  piece,  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  de- 
caying vegetation  met  my  olfactory  nerves,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  the  vines  turned  black,  and  in  a  week 
another  strip  was  seen  to  begin  to  turn ;  the  first 
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being  in  the  Peach-blossoms  and  the  latter  Davis' 
Seedlings,  and  spreading  each  way  to  the  walls, 
north  and  south,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  while  the  top  vines  remained  green  until 
October  16,  when  tney  were  killed  by  frost.  The 
potatoes  on  'the  low  land  were  nearly  one-third  af- 
fected with  rot  In  the  Peach-blossoms,  a  very 
few,  while  among  the  Davis'  Seedlings  none  were 
diseased.  The  best  of  the  Peach-blossoms  yield- 
ed a  bushel  on  a  square  rod,  containing  24  hills, 
or  160  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  poorest  were 
less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  best  of  the  Davis'  Seedlings  were  a  bushel 
on  three-quarters  of  a  rod,  contaming  18  hills,  or 
about  210  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  poorest 
yielded  less  than  150  per  acre. 

The  land  rose  nearly  20  feet  higher  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  valleys,  while  at  the  north  and 
south  ends  it  was  from  5  to  10  feet  higher. 

One  other  thing  I  noticed.  The  land  was  old 
pasture,  broken  up  in  the  fall  of  1857,  and  had 
been  plowed  and  harrowed  several  times ;  in  most 
places  it  was  free  from  grass,  but  as  the  land  was 
natural  to  red  top,  in  some  hills  it  was  found  quite 
strongly  rooted  when  I  dug  the  potatoes,  and 
where  liie  grass  was,  whether  in  the  whole  or  a 

Eart  of  tlie  hill,  nearly  all  of  the  large  potatoes  had 
egun  to  decay. 

I  have  given  a  statement  of  things  as  I  found 
them  at  various  times,  and  hope  that  some  of  the 
wise  ones  among  your  numerous  readers  will  give 
a  scientific  demonstration  thereof  for  my  benefit, 
and  others  interested  in  the  raising  of  the  potato 
crop.  Hervey  BabbbrJ 

Warwick,  Oct.  24,  1859. 


For  the  Sew  England  Farmer. 
IS  FAKMINa  PROPITABIiEP 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  just  read  in  the  N,  E. 
Fanner  of  Nov.  12,  the  article  signed  "T.  J.  Pink- 
ham,  Chelmsford,"  on  the  profits  of  farming,  or 
rather  on  the  losses  of  farming.  I  am  surprised 
that  any  one  living  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  Hillsborough,  N.  H,, 
should  write  such  an  article,  when  the  farmers  in 
these  counties  are  tlie  most  wealthy  of  any  part  of 
the  population. 

There  are  40  to  50  farmers  in  the  town  of  Hol- 
lia,  N.  H.,  worth  from  $3,000  to  $15,000,  or  more, 
and  I  have  known  most  of  them  from  the  time 
they  took  possession  of  their  farms,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  from  their  fathers.  I  think  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  either  owed,  or  had  to  pay  out  to 
heirs  or  support  the  old  folks,  to  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  their  farms  at  the  time  they  took 
possession  of  them. 

In  almost  every  case  where  a  young  man  has 
bought  a  fann,  and  has  been  temperate  and  indus- 
trious, and  had  tolerable  health,  he  has  made 
money.  Nor  have  these  farmers  been  miserly  or 
mean,  either  with  themselves,  their  families  or  the 
public.  They  have  most  of  them  good,  comforta- 
ble dwellings,  well  painted  inside  and  out,  for  their 
families,  good  bams  for  their  stock,  and  sheds,  &c., 
for  wood,  carriages,  grain,  &c.,  most  of  which  they 
have  either  built  or  repaired  since  they  came  into 
possession.  They  educate  their  children,  and 
spend  money  for  proper  purposes  as  freely  as  any 
other  class  of  citizens.     Tf  ffri^i^'*"'  is  s^.^h  r^oor 


business,  how  have  these  men  supported  their 
families,  paid  their  debts,  repaired  their  hous- 
es and  bams,  or  built  new  ones,  and  lent  money, 
taken  stocks,  &c.  ?  Could  they  do  it  by  raising 
corn  at  a  loss  of  $10  each  acre,  or  calves  at  a  loss 
of  $16  on  each  calf.? 

Let  us  look  at  his  estimate  below  on  the  cost  of 
raising  an  acre  of  com,  viz. : 


OsK  AcBK  OF  Corn. 
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May 

10, 

li 

15, 

May 

16, 

(( 

16, 

MAy  17, 

(t 

18, 

II 

19, 

Jane  G, 

June  fi, 

({ 

25, 

July 

10, 

Sept 

.10, 

II 

25, 

Oct. 

12, 

II 

13, 

II 

13, 

II 

m, 

Dec. 

16, 

Two  men,  two  yoke  oxen  and  plow  one  day  .$4,25 
One  inuu,  four  oxen  and  cart  one  day  haul- 
ing manure 3^25 

Ten  loadfl  manure 10,00 

One  man  one  day,  yoke  oxen  and  harrow 
half  day,  spreaaing  manure  and  harrowingf.1,75 

Man,  faorac  and  boy  |  day  furrowint; 75 

Man  and  boy  one  day  plantin<j,  $1,50,  seed  25. 1,75 

To  puttlngf  up  line,  Ac 25 

Two  men,  horse  and  plow  cultivating  and 

hocinq^ 2,50 

To  replanting  and  aRliing 2,00 

To  hoeing  and  cultivating: 2,50 

To  pulling  weeds 50 

To  two  men  cutting  stalks  and  stooking  do.. 2,00 

To  carting  stalks  to  barn,  &c oO 

To  harvesting 2,00 

To  husking  and  taking  care  of  butts 2.00 

To  interest  on  land,  capital  and  taxes 3,00 

To  fencing  and  rents  or  barn  and  corn-house. 3,00 
To  shelling  and  marketing  corn 5,00 


AcRB  OK  Corn. 


147,00 
Cr. 


Dec.  15,  By  30  bush,  shelled  corn  sold 930.00 

"    15,  By  C  bush,  ears  soft  corn  sold 2,00 

"    15,  By  stover  and  pumpkins 5.00 

t:c,oo 


Net  loss  on  crop $10,00 

Now,  our  land,  (upland.)  must  be  broken  up, 
whether  we  raise  com  or  lay  down  immediateh'  to 
grass. 

Not  over  one-third  of  the  cost  of  breaking  up 
should  be  charged  to  the  first  crop.  The  manure, 
if  spread,  not  over  one-fourth  should  be  charged 
to  the  com. 

Few  replant  or  ash,  and  as  to  pulling  weeds,  you 
had  better  let  them  alone  than  pull  them  in  a  drj' 
time.  A  boy  will  cut  the  stalks  for  half  the  price, 
and  your  men  will  husk  ft  out  in  an  evening,  if 
good  corn.  Shelling  the  com  is  much  too  high. 
I  have  had  60  bushels  threshed  out  in  a  day  by 
I  one  man  several  times.  Now  let  us  see : 

iof  the  cost  of  flrst  plowing  to  the  first  crop $1 ,42 
of  the  manure  and  nauling .3,31 
iarrowing,  Ac « 1,75 

Furrowing,  planting,  seed  and  line 2,75 

First  and  second  hoeing 5,00 

Cutting  stalks  and  transplanting! 4,50 

ITuskin^corn 1,00 

Tnteresf,  &c 3,00 

Thrashing  out  corn 1 ,00 

#  $22,73 

All  this  help  has  been  called  one  dollar  per  day. 
Help  hired  by  the  month,  for  8  months,  does  not 
average  over  58  cents  per  day,  and  this  help,  be- 
sides doing  the  work  set  down  in  the  above  list,  fs 
expected  to  get  up  in  the  ynoming,  make  the  fires, 
feed  the  hogs,  milk  the  co\vs,  feed  what  stock  may 
be  at  the  bam,  and  cut  wood,  or  work  in  the  gar- 
den the  rest  of  the  time  till  breakfast,  and  milk 
and  do  the  other  chores  at  nifjht — well  nigh  enough 
to  pay  the  board.  But  call  it  73  cents  per  day — 
three-quarters  of  $22,73  is  $17,05.  Allowing  his 
estimate  of  $37,00  sold,  the  cost  that  should  be 
charged  to  the  com  is  $17,05.    Profit,  $19,95. 

I  consid'T  cnrn   ore  of  thn  best  ^to^h  r-^i«'^d: 
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wheat,  oats  and  grass  follow  it  better  than  they  do 
potatoes. 

1  asked  how  our  farmers  had  contrived  to  pay 
for  their  farms,  build,  paint  and  blind  their  houses, 
haye  money  to  let,  and  stock  in  corporations  ?  I 
should  answer  the  question  by  the  above  estimate. 
If  "T.  J.  P."  can  account  for  it  in  any  other  way,  I 
should  like  to  have  him. 

Mollis,  Nov.  14,  1859.  Ed.  Emebson. 


Remarks. — ^Thank  you,  Mr.  Emerson,  we  have 
no  doubt  great  gogd  will  come  out  of  this  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Emerson's  name  will  be  recognized  by 
many  readers  as  that  of  a  frequent  correspondent 
to  these  columns, — ^but  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  do  not  know  him,  we  will  say  that  he  is  quite 
largely  engaged  in  farming,  working  with  his  own 
hands  and  directing  his  affairs  in  person.  No  one 
can  justly  charge  him  with  being  a  fancy  farmer, 
or  of  giving  undue  credence  to  books. 


GONCOBD  FABMBBS'  CIiUB. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Concord  Farmers' 
Club  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst., 
when  the  following  persons  were  elected  as  its  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

MmoT  Pratt,  President. 
Ariel  H.  Wheeler,  Vice  President. 
Joseph  Reynolds,  Secretary. 
Elijah  Wood,  Treasurer. 

The  subjects  prepared  and  adopted  for  the  sev- 
eral evenings  during  the  winter  are  as  follows : 
Com  ;  Sheep  Husbemdr}' ;  Subjects  for  Premiums 
at  Agricultural  Exhibitions  ;  Rotation  of  Crops  ; 
Presersation  of  Meats  ;  Vegetable  Food  other 
than  Hay ;  New  Plants  ;  Soiling  Cows ;  Experi- 
mental Farming  ;  Manures  and  their  Application 
to  Different  Soils ;  Draining ;  Root  Crops  and 
their  Comparative  Value  ;  Preparation  of,  and 
Marketing  Pfoduce ;  Beat  Breeds  of  Cows ;  Fruit 
Trees  and  theii*  Culture ;  Market  Fairs ;  Grass 
and  Grass  Lands ;  Culture  gf  Flowers ;  Small 
Fruits  ;  Articles  of  Food  for  the  Family,  and  their 
Preparation ;  Forest  Trees. 

It  required  much  care  to  select  topics  that  had 
not  already  been  under  discussion,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  and  to  express  them,  so  as  to  require 
a  somewhat  different  turn  of  thought  from  what 
they  had  heretofore  received.  It  was  thought  that 
some  of  the  old  subjects,  such  as  the  corn  or  hay 
crops,  seeding,  reclaiming  or  draining,  might  be 
presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  give  them  a  new 
interest  and  value. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  opened 
with  a  manifestly  increased  senpe  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  object  of  the  association.  If  we  can 
have  access  to  their  records,  we  shall  find  plea- 
sure in  laying  an  occasional  account  of  their  do- 
ings before  the  reader. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 

WABldlNQ  THE  BABIQ-  AND  COOKING 

THE  FOOD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Vhile  reading  Mr.  Flint's  admi- 
rable work  on  Dairies  and  Milch  Cows,  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  my  mind,  can  New  England  farmers 
profitably  adopt  the  custom  of  warming  their  sta- 
bles, ana  steaming,  or  in  any  way  cooking  the 
food  for  their  cattle  ?  With  the  present  stjle  of 
barns,  it  seems  to  me  an  impossibility.  AVitli  a 
properly  constructed  stable,  and  a  well  devised 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  I  think  this  ob- 
ject can  be  readily  attained.  I  therefore  propose 
to  suggest  a  plan  of  heating  and  ventilating  for 
the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer » 

In  the  outset,  I  wish  to  lay  down  certain  con- 
ditions, which  I  regard  as  essential  to  cheap  and 
effectual  ventilation  and  heating. 

1.  No  apartment  can  be  properly  heated  and 
ventilated,  into  which  the  pui*e,  warm  air  is  ad- 
mitted at  the  bottom,  and  nas  a  ventilator  at  its 
top.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  pure  air  be- 
ing lighter  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  warmer, 
rises  to  the  ton  and  passes  directly  out,  carrying 
with  it  most  oi  the  heat,  and  leaving  in  the  room 
the  cold,  impure  air,  save  the  trifle  which  mixed 
with  the  pure  air  in  passing  upwards. 

2.  The  air  within  tno  room  should  be  influenced 
as  little  as  possible  by  external  currents. 

3.  There  should  be  a  constant  and  uniform  sup- 
ply of  pure  warm  air  furnished,  to  talte  the  place 
of  what  is  withdrawn. 

4.  The  warm  and  pure  air  should  be  agitated 
and  mixed  as  little  as  possible  with  the  impure 
cold  air.  ^ 

5.  Either  a  heated  flue,  or  some  mechanical 
power,  must  bo  introduced  to  draw  out  the  impure 
air. 

G.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  simple  as  to 
work  uniformly,  and  not  get  out  of  Otder. 

A  i^roper  construction  of  the  stable  is  of  the 
first  importance.  AVherever  it  is  practicable,  it 
should  be  built  on  a  side  hill,  and  tne  whole  spa*^ 
in  the  basement  appropriated  to  the  cattle,  an 
apartment  for  cooking  their  food,  one  for  dry 
muck,  or  other  absorbents,  and  the  root  cellar.' 
The  walls,  where  built  against  the  earth,  if  not 
laid  in  mortar,  should  be  faithfully  pointed,  and 
have  the  earth  well  compacted  on  the  outside. 
Where  exposed  to  the  weather,  a  small  space  o 
confined  air  should  be  left  in  the  interior,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  double  windows.  Over 
head,  the  room  should  be  plastered  or  ceiled  with 
jointed  and  matched  boards,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  joists  filled  with  chaff  or  cut  straw.  It  is 
evident  that  a  stable  constructed  in  this  manner, 
and  filled  with  a  stock  of  cattle,  would  require  but 
little  artificial  heat,  and  that  could  be  readily  sup- 
plied by  the  fire  which  cooked  their  food.  In  this 
apartment  all  the  excrements  of  the  cattle  should 
be  faithfully  mixed  with  absorbents,  and,  at  least 
once  a  day,  carefully  removed.  A  thrifty  farmer 
would  of  course  see  that  a  proper  receptacle  was 
provided  for  them. 

The  cooking-room  should  be  provided  with  a 
chimney  two  feet  square  on  the  outside.  It  should 
be  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  smoothly 
plastered  on  the  inner  side,  and  rise  above  the 
n?s:hos't  nnrt  of  the  bini.    In  the  interior  of  the 
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chimney,  a  stove  pipe  of  stout  sheet  iron  or  cast 
iron  should  be  carried  up  to  a  few  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  brick  chimney;  it  being  securely  fastened 
to  the  brick  work  so  as  to  be  held  firmly  in  the 
centre  of  the  brick  flue.  The  iron  flue  should  have 
a  close  fitting  accessible  door,  near  the  bottom, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  the  soot,  and  a 
Btove  pipe  mserted  near  the  top  of  the.room,  and 
extending  through  the  brick  chimney,  to  receive  the 
smoke  pipe  from  the  fire.  The  brick  chimney,  in 
addition  to  the  hole  for  the  smoke  pipe,  should 
have  a  large  register  to  let  oflT  the  heat,  when  not 
required  in  the  stable,  and  the  nearer  the  top  of 
the  room  it  is,  the  more  efficient  it  will  be ;  also, 
an  opening  at  the  very  bottom,  to  receive  the 
foul  air  from  the  stable.  This  last  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  afiTord  access  to  the  door  in  the  iron 
pipe.  The  partition  between  the  cooking-room 
and  stable  should  be  made  with  several  good  sized 
openings,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the 
floor  of  the  former  should  be  raised  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  free  passage  to  the  foul  air  of  the  stable, 
through  the  lower  openings  in  the  partition,  and, 
thence,  under  the  floor,  to  the  opening  near  the 
bottom  of  the  brick  chimney.  The  space  under  the 
floor  should  be  made  light,  so  as  to  keep  out  all 
vermin,  as  well  as  currents  of  air  from  all  soiurces 
except  the  stables.  The  openings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  partition  should  be  protected  by  wire  screens, 
to  exclude  vermin,  or  any  combustible  material 
which  might  be  drawn  into  them,  and  those  at  the 
top  shouid  have  board  shutters  to  shut  off  the  heat 
when  not  needed  in  the  stable. 

To  supply  the  stable  with  pure  air,  there  should 
be  a  ventiduct  running  the  whole  length  or  width 
of  the  building,  as  most  convenient,  with  an  opening 
at  each  extremity.  It  would  be  well  to  make  this 
ventiduct  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  the  exter- 
nal openings,  so  as  to  lessen  the  cuiTcnt  when  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing  directly  into  it.  It  should 
be  made  ra^proof,  and  have  the  ends  protected  b^ 
wire  screens.  On  the  side  of  the  ventiduct,  an  an: 
chamber  should  be  made  extending  under  the  fire. 
The  air  chamber  should  have  an  opening  into  the 
ventiduct  large  enough  to  ensure  a  full  supply  of 
pure  air  under  all  circumstances.  With  an  appa- 
ratus on  the  principle  of  the  common  ventilatmg 
stove  or  fiimace,  with  suitable  cooking  utensils  at- 
tached, a  large  amount  of  air  might  be  warmed 
while  preparing  the  food  for  the  cattle.  This,  to- 
gether with  what  could  be'  obtained  by  carrj'ing 
tne  stove  pipe  around  the  top  of  the  room  before 
entering  the  chimney,  would  heat  the  air  to  a  high 
degree,  and  it  having  no  means  of  escape  but  by 
the  apertures  at  the  top  of  the  partition,  it  must 
flow  into  the  stable  and  diffuse  itself  over  the  top 
of  that  apartment.  While  this  is  going  on,  the 
hot  air  and  gases  escaping  from  the  fire,  through 
the  iron  flue  in  the  brick  chimney,  would  give  a 
strong  upward  movement  to  the  surrounding  air, 
and  a  constant  flow  would  take  place  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stable,  through  the  space  under  the 
floor  of  the  cooking-room. 

I  leave  the  an-angcmcnt  of  the  rooking  appara- 
*tus  to  the  wants  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  fiirmer, 
or  the  skill  of  the  stove-maker,  only  stipulating 
that  even*  thing  around  the  fire,  and  air-chamber 
below  it,'  should  be  fire-proof,  to  guard  against 
danger  from  reflex  currents  of  hot  air  when  doors 
or  windows  are  opened  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  stable.    I  would  moreover  suggest  that  it 


might  be  well  to  connect  the  iron  flue  with  the 
moist  earth,  by  one  or  more  iron  rods  to  carry  off 
any  electricity  that  might  happen  to  travel  by  that 
route. 

It  is  evident  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested  has 
no  intricate  system  of  valves  and  dampers  to  be 
regulated  by  the  attendants  on  the  cattle.  The 
stove-maker  would  of  course  construct  his  part  of 
the  apparatus  with  the  means  of  regulating  the 
fire. 

The  question  now  comes  up,  will  it  pay  P  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  will  much  more 
than  pay,  unless  the  advantages  of  warming  the 
stable  and  cooking  the  food  for  cattle  have  been 
much  overrated.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  food  and  increase  of  milk,  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  fatten,  and  a  better  condition  of  the  whole 
stock  in  the  spring.  Besides  these,  a  great  many 
other  things  may  be  profitably  done  with  a  warm 
room  of  this  kind,  in  a  a  pen  in  the  comer,  the 
February  and  March  pigs  may  be  dropped  with 
safety,  and  thus  be  ready  for  the  best  market.  The 
hens  may  have  their  allotment  of  space,  and  set  at 
defiance  the  coldest  storms,  while  tney  fill  the  fam- 
ily or  market  basket.  The  early  potatoes  may  be 
started  in  a  part  of  tlie  cooking-room,  and  so  of 
the  cabbage  plants,  tomatoes,  &c 

The  cost  of  fitting  up  a  stable  of  this  kind,  52 
by  40  feet,  I  think,  could  not  be  more  than  $ldO 
to  $200  over  that  of  a  common  bam  cellar  of  the 
same  size.  This  extra  outlay  could  easilv  be  saved 
on  the  rest  of' the  building.  A  barn  of^the  above 
dimensions  would  accommodate  about  as  mucn 
stock,  and  afford  as  much  storage  room,  as  one  of 
the  common  bams  75  by  38,  with  a  floor  way 
through  the  whole  length.  From  its  greater  com- 
pactness, there  would  be  much  less  outside  to  fin- 
ish, and  from  the  upper  part  being  only  requured 
for  storage,  the  finish  might  be  much  cheaper  in 
kind.  H.  Len'COLN. 

Lancaster^  Mass,,  Nov.y  1859. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"HOW  TO  BEOKOW  THE  COST  OF  PABM 

PBODU<3TS.» 

In  a  late  number  you  repeat  the  (]pestion  pro- 
pounded by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  1800,  "How  many  days*  labor  are  needed 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  an  acre  of  com,"  and  state 
that  the  average  of  the  answer  was  17f  davs,  ana 
say  that  with  our  improved  implements,  tte  time 
should  be  two  or  three  days  less  now.  In  this 
opinion  I  think  you  are  correct.  But  friend  Pink- 
ham,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  sid)ject  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  makes  out  that  24  days'  labor  of  a 
man,  and  1|  days  of  a  boy,  besides  4^  days  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  some  hours  of  a  horse,  are  re- 
quired. I  wonder  if  he  has  followed  carefully 
his  own  directions,  and  kept  an  accurate  account 
of  the  labor  expended  on  an  acre  of  com  ?  He 
writes  like  a  man  of  intelligence.  But  his  account 
looks  to  me  as  though  it  was  made  up  by  estima- 
tion, rather  than  by  the  record.  In  either  case,  I 
would  advise  him  to  quit  farming  immediately. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  farming  must  be  to  him  a 
ver)'  discouraging  business.  He  goes  to  his  la- 
bor, day  by  day,  under  the  conviction  that  he  is 
losing  money,  and  he  cannot  labor  cheerfully  and 
willingly ;  and  secondly,  by  imparting  YiiBfedings 
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to  others,  he  must  discourage  them ;  and  lastly, 
his  own  record  proves  him  to  be  a  very  poor  far- 
mer. The  man  who  spends  24  days'  labor  on  an 
acre  of  com,  and  gets  but  thirty  bushels  at  that, 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  com,  neither  should 
the  man  who  puts  but  10  loads  of  manure  on  an 
acre.  It  costs  no  more  labor,  except  for  haulins 
and  spreading,  to  put  on  20  loads,  than  10,  and 
with  20  loads  on  an  acre  fit  for  corn,  well  cultiva- 
ted, he  would  obtain  50  bushels,  and  200  bushels 
of  turnips,  worth  10  cents  a  bushel,  making  tlie 
result  as  follows : 

Com.  so  bushels,  worth $50 

8tover ....10 

Turnips 20— $80 

To  the  debtor  side  add  $10  for  manure,  making 
it  857.  Then  deduct  6  days'  labor  and  half  the 
value  of  the  manure,  and  we  have  $41.  Now  de- 
duct* this  from  the  product  of  the  acre,  and  we 
have  $39  profit,  and  observe  that  we  have  allowed 
^e  man  $1  per  day  for  his  labor.  If,  then,  a 
farmer  can  get  a  dollar  a  dav  for  his  18  days* 
labor,  and  a  dollar  a  day  for  "his  oxen,  and  $39 
besides,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  a  good  business  ?  What 
right  has  any  farmer  who  can  do  this,  to  croak 
over  farming  as  poor  business  ?  Or  to  say  that 
the  fanners  are  wearing  out  their  lives  and  their 
farms,  and  coming  to  want  ? 

Many  farmers  are  doing  the  verj-  thing  I  have 
stated,  only,  they  get  60  bushels  of  corn  and  300 
bushels  of  turnips. 

Friend  Pinkham  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
his  account  book,  and  look  at  matters  with  a  more 
cheerful  spirit.  Look  around  upon  your  neighbors, 
who  have  pursued  farming  with  industry  and 
skill  for  20  or  30  years.  Have  not  their  farms  im- 
proved ?  Have  they  not  better  stock,  and  more 
of  it.  better  carriages  and  tools,  better  orchards, 
better  buildings,  better  fimiiture,  better  clothing, 
more  books  and  papers?  Do  they  not  educate 
tlieir  children  better,  and  are  they  not  more  in- 
telligent than  they  were  when  they  began  to  be 
farmers  ?  How  many  farmers  do  you  know  who 
began  life  poor,  or  in  debt,  and  who  have  paid 
off  their  debts,  and  are  now  the  owners  of  good 
farms,  and  occupy  a  respectable  standing  in  so- 
cietj?  How  many  farmers  within  the  circle  of 
your  observation  have  failed,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  merchants  who  have  gone  through  the 
same  operation  ? 

I  know  ver}-  well,  that  the  farmer's  life  is  not  an 
idle  life.  He  must  improve  all  his  time,  must  be 
up  with  the  lark,  and  make  his  arrangements  with 
care  and  skill.  He  must  shell  his  com  in  the 
evening,  or  on  rainy  days,  when  he  cannot  work 
out  of  doors.  He  must  do  everything  in  its  ap- 
priate  time.  He  must  learn  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  For  instance,  he  wants  to  prepare 
a  piece  of  land  to  vield  a  good  crop  of  grass.  He 
plows  it  thoroughly,  puts  on  25  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre,  and  thus  gets  50  bushels  of  com  and 
beans,  the  land  in  a  good  state  to  be  seeded  down, 
with  a  dressing  of  ashes  or  plaster,  or  Superphos- 
phate, to  wheat  and  grass.  He  thus  gets  a  good 
crop  of  com,  24  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $48,  and 
the  straw,  worth  $12  more,  and  three  or  four  good 
qrops  of  grass,  befbre  it  needs  plowing  up  again. 
He  must  look  ahead,  and  make  his  arrangements, 
not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  a  series  of  years.  He 
will  occasionalh'  meet  with  losses,     tlis  crops 


will  fail,  from  frost,  or  drouth,  or  blight.  But  he 
wiU  not  have  his  eggs  all  in  one  basket,  and  some 
of  his  crops  will  be  good,  whatever  the  season  may 
be.  This  season,  the  corn  and  apple  crops  are 
cftnall.  But  the  small  grains,  ana  potatoes  and 
ha;^',  have  been  eood,  and  the  farmers  have  a  good 
supply,  and  are  nappy  and  contented,  and  are  im- 
proving this  fine  November  weather  in  making: 
arfangements  to  try  again,  and  why  should  thcv 
not  ?  Who  does  not  make  losses  and  meet  witi) 
discouragements  in  his  business,  be  it  what  it  may  ? 
The  mechanic  sometimes  cannot  get  work,  or  fails 
to  get  his  pay  when  his  work  is  done.  How  is  it 
with  the  shoe  business  now,  to  which  Mr.  P.  refers  ? 
I  understand  that  both  manufacturers  and  laborers 
are  working  for  small  profit.  The  farmer  has  as 
few  ups  and  downs  as  those  who  are  engaged  in 
any  other  business  whatever.  I  think  there  has 
been  no  time  within  the  last  5  years,  when  com 
would  not  bring  $1  a  bushel,  or  butter  25  cents, 
and  certainly  hay  and  potatoes  are  sufficiently  high. 
Brother  farmers,  go  on  and  make  ample  prepara- 
tions for  a  wider  breadth  of  crops  and  deeper  and 
more  thorough  tillage  next  year,  with  the  full  as- 
siu^nce  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  best,  the 
safest,  the  most  healthful  ana  the  most  moral  bus- 
iness of  any  class  of  men  in  tlie  community.* 
Concord,  Nov.  15, 1850.  J.  B. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer 
THE  NSW  PLOW. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  heard  that  a  new 
implement  of  the  plow  kind  was  to  be  tried  upon 
the  inten-ale  at  Charlcstown,  N.  H.,  four  mile^t 
from  my  residence,  on  the  11th  inst.,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  see  it  tested.  I 
found  the  plow  in  full  operation,  my  old  friend,. 
Mr.  Holbrook,  of  Brattlcboro*,  guiding  its  course,, 
though  without  much  effort,  for  the  plow,  when 
gaged  properly,  would  almost  keep  its  place  in  the 
furrow  without  guiding.  I  saw  several  difierent 
sized  mould-boards  and  land-sides,  with  a  skim 
share  of  cast  iron  and  steel,  some  of  each  kind 
of  metal,  lying  about  upon  the  grass  near  the 
scene  of  operations. 

This  was  rather  a  novelty  to  see  so  many  plows 
in  one.  The  operation  was  watched  closely  by 
several  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  neighborhood ; 
and  it  was  really  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  to  see 
how  rapidly  one  plow  could  be  changed  to  anoth- 
er, all,  and  each  one,  doing  its  appropriate  work 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

There  was  the  deep  tiller,  without  the  forward 
or  skim  share,  going  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inch- 
es, with  a  proportional  width  of  furrow  slice,  per- 
fectly invertea,  flat  furrow,  and  so  along  up  by  a 
change  of  mould-board,  to  eight,  six  and  five  inch- 
es, the  draft,  of  course,  lessening  as  the  change 
was  made  to  less  depth.  The  forward  share,  or 
skim,  was  put  on  with  a  short  land-side  and  mould-  - 
board,  ana  the  implement  again  showed  itself  to 
be  ver)'  earthly-mmded,  for  it  went  down  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  throwing  the 
earth  up  four  to  six  inches  above  tie  level  of  the 
invertea  flat  furrow  sod  which  had  just  been  turned, 
leaving  it  in  the  finest  condition  for  a  pulveriza- 
tion with  the  harrow  or  cultivator.  This  was  the 
kind  of  plowing  that  struck  my  fancv  as  being  the 
ver}'  best  of  the  best.     I  tried,  holding  the  plow. 
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as  did  several  others  of  the  lookers-on ;  it  was 
remarked  with  what  ease  it  held,  particularly  when 
operating  in  this  double  form. 

I  learned  from  Mr.  H.,  who  I  think  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  up  the  models  or  designs  for  the 
various  combinations  of  this  plow,  that  there  were 
thirteen  different  changes,  by  merely  a  shift  of 
mould-boards,  and  in  some  of  them  a  shift  of  land- 
side  ;  designed  to  do  all  kinds  of  plowing  inHhe 
most  thorough  manner,  with  the  same  standard 
and  wood-work,  from  bog-meadow,  through  all  the 
grades  of  surface  and  soil,  down  to  the  smooth 
and  level  inter\'ale.  The  land  where  this  trial  was 
made,  had  apparently  never  been  plowed  more 
than  five  inches  deep,*and,  though  intervale,  below 
this  shallow  depth  it  was  tenacious  and  hard,  and 
of  course  the  plow  could  not  show  so  easy  a  draft 
as  on  similar  soils  that  had  been  broken  and 
stirred  to  a  greater  depth. 

The  last  work  of  this  plow  was  on  stubble  land, 
single  share,  short  mould-board  and  land-side, 
with  a  single  pair  of  horses.  It  worked  admira- 
bly, leaving  a  fine  tilth,  so  nicely  rolled  together 
and  mixed  that  the  furrows  could  not  be  distin- 
^ished  or  counted,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
finely  harrowed  or  cultivated  surface.  From  the 
peculiar  manner  of  the  curve  of  mould-board, 
and  roll  of  the  lifted  soil  in  this  stubble  plowing, 
with  the  height  of  standard,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  turning  under  without  clogging  almost  any 
amount  of  green  crop,  mould,  or  coarse,  stra'W)* 
manure. 

I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  presented 
to  the  farmer  any  one  improved  implement  better 
adapted  to  his  wants,  as  to  economy,  convenience 
and  thoroughness  of  work,  than  this  universal  plow. 
It  is  a  dozen  plows  in  one.  My  acquaintance  with 
it  is  yet  limited ;  I  intend  to  extend  it,  for  I  regard 
it  as  the  plow  of  plows.  J.  w.  c. 

SpHngfidd,  VU,  Nov,  14,  1859. 


BXTBAOTS  AND  KBFIiIBS. 
LICE  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

Please  inform  me  what  will  kill  lice  on  apple 
trees  ?  C.  Robinson. 

WestOTif  Mass. 

Remarks. — Keep  them  in  a  vigorous,  but  not 
too  rapid,  growth,  by  cultivating  the  ground  where 
they  are  growing ;  prune  them  properly,  late  in 
June,  if  they  need  it,  and  wash  them  annually  with 
common  soft  soap  diluted  with  water  until  it  is 
about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Lice  don't  like  a 
perfectly  healthy  tree  half  as  well  as  they  do  one 
stunted  and  struggling  for  existence.  There  may 
be  other  ways  to  kill  lice  on  trees,  but  we  consid- 
er  a  perfectly  healthy  growth  better  than  all  drugs. 

measurement  of  hay. 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  inform  me 
how  many  square  feet  of  Erifelish  hay,  in  a  mow, 
will  make  one  ton  of  2000  pounds  by  weight  ?  Al- 
so, how  much  meadow  hay  in  feet  to  a  ton  ? 

BiUerica,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1859.         A  Reader. 

Remarks. — We  copied  an  article  into  the  Far- 
mar  in  1S57,  from  the  New  Jersey  Farmer,  which 


stated  that  **the  top  of  a  mow,  say  about  one-third, 
would  require  800  cubic  feet  to  the  ton ;  the  mid- 
dle 700  feet,  and  the  bottom  600  feet."  "A  Sub- 
scriber"  in  Readings  Vt.,  states  that  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mow  400  feet  will  make  a  ton,  and  that  a  * 
whole  bam  full  weighed  out,  avers^d  a  little  less 
than  500  feet  to  the  ton.  Mr.  M.  J.  Perkins,  anoth- 
er of  our  correspondents,  states  that  ^rmers  in  his 
region  estimate  that  from  four  to  five  hundred  cu- 
bic feet  to  the  ton,  according  to  the  position  in 
which  it  lies,  is  sufficient.  Meadow  hav  is  usually 
lighter,  will  not  pack  so  closely,  and  more  feet 
must  be  allowed  for  it. 

THREE  acres  OF  LAND    TO  SUPPORT  A  SMALL 

FAMILY ! 

A  clergjTnan,  who  is  compelled  to  abandon  his 

Profession  by  ill  health,  is  desirous  to  know  how 
e  may  cultivate  three  acres  of  rich  land,  so  as  to 
support  a  small  family  ?  Information  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

West  Springfield,  1859. 

Remarks. — Here  is  an  interesting  problem, — 
who  will  solve  it  for  our  unfortunate  friend  ?  He 
who  can  do  it,  and  will  do  it,  will  confer  a  sub- 
stantial blessing  upon  mankind  generally,  as  well 
as  to  a  "clergjman  in  ill  health."  But  the  ques- 
tion has  its  difficulties,  because  there  are  so  many 
contingent  circumstances  surrounding  it,  such  as 
locality,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  markets,  &c.  &c. 
We  once  knew  a  person  whose  sole  business  was 
upon  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  he  hired  a 
man  to  work  two  or  three  months  of  each  year 
with  him,  upon  the  same  spot,  and  we  suppose  he 
supported  his  family  well.  But  this  land  was  lo- 
cated within  the  limits  of  a  city,  and  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  sales  were  green-house  flowers, 
though  the  whole  grounds  were  crowded  with  va- 
rious fruits. 

Wliile  we  hardly  dare  to  venture  any  sugges- 
tions upon  this  question,  we  hope  some  of  our  at- 
tentive and  able  correspondents — and  we  have 
many  such — ^will.  We  will  suggest,  however,  that 
three  acres  of  land  is  a  pretty  large  tract  to  take 
care  of — there  are  a  great  many  productive  farms 
in  the  world,  not  half  so  large.  It  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  hard  and  persistent  labor  to  tend 
such  a  farm, — and  to  make  it  profitable,  its  posses- 
sor should  have  an  ample  capital  in  a  stern  will, 
in  strong  and  well  inured  muscles,  and  in  well 
versed  horticultural  skill.  He  must  also  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  merchant,  as  well  as  gardener  and  labor- 
er, and  take  advantage  of  the  markets,  and  pro- 
duce his  'spinach  and  peas,  his  strawberries  and 
asparagus,  his  cauliflower,  cabbages  and  celery,  so 
that  they  shall  be  in  the  market  at  the  instant  the 
fashionable  appetite  demands  them ! 

It  will  be  no  child's  play  to  manage  three  acres 
so  that  its  profits  shall  keep  back  the  wolf  from 
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the  door !  It  can  be  done,  but  only  durougb  un- 
remitting skill  and  toil.  ''LiTelihoods  are  bard  to 
get,'*  but  they  are  as  easily  acquired  in  farming  or 
gardening,  as  in  most  other  caUings,  and  farming 
and  gardening  demand,  aa  well  as  other  callings, 
skill  and  capital  to  ensure  successful  results.  The 
idea,  so  widely  extended,  is  entirely  erroneous, 
that  any  body  can  at  once  be  a  farmer  or  a  garden- 
er. They  may  just  about  as  appropriately  be  a 
Aawyer  or  a  minister.  Any  man  can  plow ;  so  any 
man  can  preach  or  give  advice.  We  sincerely  hope 
some  gentleman  of  genius  and  experience  will 
show  our  correspondent  '*how  he  may  cultivate 
three  acres  of  rich  land  so  as  to  support  a  small 
family."  _ 

THE  SEASON — CROPS — CORN  LAND — STOCK  AND 

HAY. 

The  past  smnmer  has  been  a  very  uncommon 
one.  There  has  been  a  killing  frost  every  month 
of  the  past  season.  It  has  been  drv  as  well  as  cold. 
After  the  equinoctial  storm  of  September  loth, 
taere  was  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  It  has 
oeen  remarked,  *'If  it  clears  off  warm  after  the 
equinoctial  storm,  every  after  storm  will  clear,  off 
warm."  And  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
the  past  fall.  Although  we  have  Rad  many  frosty 
nights,  and  quite  a  number  of  snow  squalls,  it  has 
been  rather  a  pleasant  fall  thus  far.  The  ground 
is  still  open,  and  the  pastiures  are  quite  as  green 
as  they  were  some  of  the  time  last  summer.  Wa- 
ter is  very  low  yet ;  but  few  springs  or  wells  have 
started,  that  were  dry.  We  have  had  but  one 
good  shower  of  rain  for  five  weeks. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  season  teaches  us,  that, 
as  far  as  raising  com  is  concerned,  the  high,  hilly 
«and  is  best.  Most  com  on  such  land  about  here 
has  ripened,  while  that  on  low  lands  has  been  a 
failure.  Com  that  was  planted  deep,  stood  the 
spring  frosts  better  than  shallow  planting. 

There  is  quite  a  panic  about  here  just  now,  on 
account  of  tne  lowness  of  stock,  and  a  sSpjfosed 
scarcity  of  hay ;  the  latter  has  sold  at  auction  as 
high  as  fifteen  dollars  per  ton ;  about  double  the 
usual  price.  Auctions  are  getting  to  be  rather 
plenty.  Many  are  selling  their  farms;  many 
more  are  selling  stock  and  hay,  and  others  are 
selling  stock,  and  keeping  their  hay  for  a  better 
price.  Tliere  is,  in  reality,  no  scarcity  of  hay ;  but 
stock  is  rather  cheap  and  poor.  City  folks  must 
expect  poor  beef  this  winter.  Hermit. 

Cedar  Valley  Place^  Newbury ,  Vt. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  IN  HAY. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  concerning 
the  combustibility  of  salt  hay  stored  in  a  bam  P 

Two  bams  of  ours  have  been  bumed,  one  last 
year,  and  one  this  year,  each  of  which  had  several 
.  tons  of  this  kind  of  hay,  and  nothing  else  stored 
in  it.  My  own  opinion  now  is,  that  each  of  these 
fires  originated  in  spontaneous  combustion ;  the 
hay  in  ^ich  case  had  been  stored  there  two  or  three 
months  previous  to  the  fire.  It  is  well  known  that 
English  hay  stored  in  a  green  state,  will  thus 
catch  fire,  but  salt  hay,  even  if  put  in  green,!  have 
Iways  before  considered  safe  in  this  respect  Sev- 
eral of  my  neighbors  wish  for  a  little  more  light 


upon  this  subject.    I  hope  they  may  have  a  more 
satisfactory*  ligkt  than  I  have  had.  ^formation  of 
this  kind,  I  see,  is  freouently  elicited  by  like  pub- 
lications in  your  valuable  paper.  Omega. 
Roxbury^  Mass.f  Nov.  15,  1859. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  shed 
profitable  liyht  upon  the  question  propounded  by 
our  correspondent.  No  doubt  some  one  can,  and 
we  hope  will,  give  it  attention. 

wise  men   of  THE  EAST. 

I  have  noticed,  of  late,  several  communications 
on  important  points  of  culture,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  experienced  cultivators,  in  this  vicinity.  I 
am  glad  to  see  these ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  can- 
not but  thinky  that  they  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  others  may  know  something  as  well  as 
themselves.  For  instance,  I  believe  the  late  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Cambridge,  knew  something  about  '^in- 
sects  injurious  to  vegetation."  But  when  I  see 
his  views  controverted  and  denounced,  by  young 
men  whose  beards  are  not  yet  fully  groivu,  except 
a  little  on  the  upper  lip,  perhaps,  I  think  such 
young  ones  would  do  well  to  keep  in  the  shade  a 
spell  longer.  Essex. 

Nov.  20,  1859.  _ 

RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 

I  have  known  many  specimens  of  these ;  but  the 
question  often  recurs,  how  long  will  they  stay  re- 
claimed ?  My  answer  is,  just  so  long  as  the  cold, 
stagnant  waters  are  kept  entirely  away  from  the 
fibrous  root's  of  tho  vegetable  growth.  When  a 
damper  is  thrown  upon  these  fibres,  by  accumulat- 
ed waters,  then  the  perfect  reclamation  of  the 
meadows  gives  way.  As  well  might  we  expect  a 
reclaimed  drunkard  to  stay  reclafmed  by  taking  a 
small  *'hom"  each  day,  as  a  reclaimed  meadow  to 
produce  sweet  products,  without  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  applied.  What  is  bred  in  the  bone,  can- 
not be  beaten  from  the  fiesh.  p. 

Nov.  24,  1859. 

AaBIOtniTUBB  IKT  CHIKrA. 

Every  substance  derived  from  plants  and  ani- 
mals is  carefully  collected  by  the  Chinese,  and 
converted  into  manure.  Oil  cakes,  horn  and  bones 
are  highly  valued ;  and  so  is  soot,  and  more  es- 
pecially ashes.  To  give  some  notions  of  the  val- 
ue set  Dv  them  on  human  ofial,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  the  barbers  most  carefully  collect 
and  sell,  as  an  article  of  trade,  the  somewhat  con- 
siderable amount  of  hair  of  the  beards  and  heads 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  customers,  whom 
they  daily  shave.  The  Chinese  know  the  action 
of  gypsum  and  lime ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
they  renew  the  plastering  of  the  kitchens,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  use  of  the  old  matter  for  ma- 
nure. 

No  Chinese  farmer  ever  sows  a  seed  of  com 
before  it  has  been  soaked  in  liquid  manure  diluted 
with  water,  and  has  begun  to  germinate ;  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  him,  (so  he  asserts,)  that  this 
operation  not  only  tends  to  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  plant,  but  also  to  protect 
the  seed  from  the  insects  hidden  in  the  ground. 

During  the  summer  months,  all  kinds  of  vege- 
table refuse  are  mixed  with  turf,  straw,  grass,  peat. 
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wesds  and  earth,  collected  in 
quite  dry,  act  on  fire  ;  after  t 
combustion  the  entire  mass 
kind  of  black  earth.  This  c 
ployed  for  the  t 


0  heaps,  and  when 

veral  doya  of  slow 

8s  IS  converted  into  a 

.  compost  is  only  em- 

)f  Hceds.    When  BDcd 

_.   . .,  .       ...jn  makeH  holes  io  the  pround; 

another  follows  witii  the  seed,  which  he  places  in 
the  holes  ;  and  a  third  adds  the  block  eortli.  The 
young  seed,  planted  in  this  manner,  ktows  with 
such  extraordinary  vigor  that  it  is  thereby  enabled 
to  push  its  rootlets  through  the  hard,  solid  soil, 
and  to  collect  its  mineral  constituents. 

The  Chinese  farmer  sows  his  wheat,  after  the 
grains  have  been  soaked  in  liquid  manure,  quite 
close,  in  seed  beds,  and  afterwards  transplants  it. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  soaked  grains  are  immedi- 
ately sown  in  the  field  properly  jirepared  for  their 
rec^ion,  at  an  interval  of  four  inches  from  each 
other.  The  time  of  transplanting  is  towards  the 
mouth  of  Dcc«mheT.  In  March  the  seed  sends 
up  from  seven  to  nine  stalks  with  ears,  but  the 
straw  is  shorter  thnn  with  us.  I  have  been  told 
that  wheat  yields  120  fold  more,  which  amply  re- 
pays the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  what  suits  one  people  may 
not  on  that  account  suit  all  countries  and  all  na- 
tions; hot  one  great  and  incontrovertible  truth 
may,  at  al!  events,  be  learned  from  Chinese  agri- 
culture, vii.,  that  the  fields  of  the  Chinese  culti- 
vator have  preserved  their  fertility  unimpaired 
and  in  continued  vigor  ever  since  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  the  building  of  the  first  pyramid  in 
E^ypt.*  This  result,  we  also  ieam,  has  been  at- 
tained solely  and  simply  by  the  restitution  to  the 
soil  of  the  minerol  constituents  removed  in  the 
produce ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  Mme  thing,  that 
this  has  been  efiected  by  the  aid  of  a  manure,  of 
which  the  ^caxei  portion  is  lost  to  the  land  in  the 
aygtcm  of  European  (and  American  P)  cultivation. 
— Liebig'a  Modem  Agriculture. 

•  VrBiwiH  or  (Thlneie  porueUIn  are  fonnd  tn  the  pfn- 


FOt  the  A>K  Englnitd  Fnmer. 
TEE  KYDSADUO  BAU. 

I  nodce  in  the  November  number  of  the  Monih- 
ly  Farmer  a  call  for  information  concerning  the 
above  machine.  I  have  one  in  operation  on  my 
bnn,  which  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southerly 
part  of  this  town,  adjoining  the  Great  Bay  of  the 
Piscataqua  river.  It  has  been  in  operation  about 
twenty  months,  and  worhs  far  beyond  my  enpec- 
tationa,  the  water  being  driven  up  a  rise  of  about 
eighty  feet,  and  thirty-five  rods  distance.  It  fur- 
nishes an  ample  aupply  of  water  for  all  purposes, 
of  both  house  and  barn.  The  fountain,  or  spring, 
affords  about  five  gallona  of  water  per  mmutc ; 
the  drive  pipe  is  of  iron  gas  pipe,  one  inch  cali- 
bre, and  forty-five  feet  in  length ;  the  conducting 
pipe  &om  machine  to  house  is  lead  pipe,  J  inch 
cftiibre,  and  thirty-five  rods  in  length,  laid  three 
feet  beneath  the  aurface  of  the  ground,  and  from 
a  reservoir  in  the  house  the  water  is  conducted 
under  ground  in  a  j  inch  lead  pipe  five  rods  to 
(he  barnyard.  The  Ml  from  the  spring  to  the 
oiachine  is  eight  fe«t  six  inches,  and  ue  rise  from 
'lie  machine  to  the  house  is  about  eighty  feet,  and 
he  distance  thirty-five  rods.    The  quantitr  of 


water  received  at  the  house  can  be  varied  by  means 
of  an  adjuster  attached  to  the  machine,  but  in  this 
case  there  is  ten  times  the  quantity,  of  water  driv- 
en up  that  is  needed.  The  ram  is  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  W.  B,  Dougla.1,  Middlctown,  Conn., 
and  size,  No.  3  ;  cost,  six  dollars. 

The  farm  has  generally  been  occupied  bv  a  ten- 
ant, but  during  the  few  months  of  ven'  eold  weath- 
er last  winter,  some  *days  of  which  were  most  se- 
vere freezing  weather,  no  one  occupied  the  house, 
and  there  was  no  fire  in  it  for  some  time,  yet  the 
stream  into  the  reservoir,  and  the  reaen-oir  itself, 
were  not  in  the  least  afiected  by  frost,  and  the  wa- 
ter Sowed  the  aame  u  it  did  in  the  month  of  Ju- 
ly,'  and  of  the  same  temperature.  The  expense 
of  labor  and  material  in  the  whole  operation  did 
not  exceed  sevenU'-five  doliars.  I  procured  a  di- 
agram from  Mr.  Douglas,  and  directed  the  whola 
busineaa  in  person,  without  the  least  inconvenience 
or  mistake.  Any  further  and  more  particular  in- 
formation will  be  given  with  pleasure,  if  desired. 

Durham,  N.  H.,  Non.,  1859.     V.  Smith,  Ja. 


THB  CAJTASA  TEISTUI. 


This  is  a  very  troublesome  production.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduoed  originally  as  an  or 
mraental  appendage  to  the  flower  ganlen.  The 
root  ie  perennipl,  creeping,  and  remaikably  tena- 
cious of  life.  It  is  also  wonderfully  proli6c,  prop- 
agating itself  from  tihe  filaments  of  the  toota,  aa 
well  aa  from  die  seed. 

When  lands  have  become  foul  with  thia  plant, 
the  best   plan,  probably,  that  can.be  adopted  for 
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its  speedy  aad  thorough  eradication,  is  to  plow 
them  in  narrow  furrows — say  six  inches  in  width, 
with  a  sharp  plow.  In  this  way  every  root  will  be 
cut  off  or  detached,  and  if  the  soil  be  immediatelv 
and  thoroughly  harrowed  and  laid  down  to  grass, 
^e  thistles  wiU  soon  disappear.  When  thistles 
spring  up  in  vacant  lots,  by  the  road-side,  and  in 
fence  comers  about  the  premises,  mowing  at  the 
period  of  inflorescence,  or  when  most  of  the  plants 
are  in  full  bloom,  for  several  seasons  in  succes- 
sion, will  be  quite  likely  to  destroy  them. 

When  the  thistle  obtains  footing  in  pasture 
lands,  and  when  plowing  to  effect  theii*  eradication 
is  impracticable,  the  sc^'the  must  be  put  in  use  as 
suggested  above,  and  as  a  general  thing,  may  be 
employed  with  good  success  if  faithfully  persevered 
in.  If,  after  mowing  the  tops — which,  if  possible, 
should  be  done  when  the  thistle  is  in  ftiU  bloom — 
salt  be  sprinkled  upon  the  stumps,  and  the  enclo- 
sure left  free  for  sheep,  the  labor  of  eradication 
will  be  more  speedy  and  complete.  This  is  a  much 
more  economical  method  than  extracting  by  hand, 
which  is  tedious,  and  not  always  a  successful  pro- 
cess. On  clayey  loam,  the  thistle  flourishes  with 
greater  vigor,  and  appears  to  be  much  more  tena- 
cious of  life,  than  on  soils  of  an  arenaceous,  or 
sandy  texture.  Although  it  takes  root  as  readily 
on  the  latter  as  on  the  former,  and  attains,  ordi- 
narily, a  full  development,  yet  it  yields  more  read- 
ily to  cleansing  operations,  and  appears  to  be  in 
a  great  jneasnre  destitute  of  that  vigorous  hardi- 
hood of  constitution,  which  characterizes  it  when 
growing  ^n  soils  that  are  more  clayey. 

The  beautiful  illustration  of  the  thistle  which  we 
present  above,  is  copied  by  permission  from 
**Darlington^3  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants"  one  of 
the  pleasantest  books  in  our  knowledge^  Pub- 
lished by  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
AJS  KXAVPIiE  IN  lOTDBKDBALN  LNO. 

Mh.  Bbowk  : — In  a  brief  note  of  Nov.  16,  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  of  to-day,  I  spoke  of  my  ob- 
servations on  processes  of  underoraining,  that  I 
had  seen  the  present  season,  on  farms  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  minutes  I  then  had  in  mind  have 
since  passed  into  other  hands.  But  as  it  may  in- 
terest some  of  your  many  readers  to  know  what  is 
doing  in  this  important  branch  of  husbandry,  I 
will  endeavor  to  sketch  briefly  what  I  then  con- 
templated. 

Tne  most  extensive  experiment  I  have  seen  was 
on  ^e  Pickman  farm,  (so  called,)  in  South  Salem. 
It  exte*)ded  over  more  than  five  acres  of  flat,  swam- 
py land,  situated  between  the  Mansion  House  and 
the  Forest  River  road.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made,  in  years  past,  to  bring  this  land  into  condi- 
tion for  culture,  by  throwing  it  into  beds  of  30  or 
40  feet  in  width,  and  excavating  a  main  ditch 
through  the  centre — all  of  which  very  imperfbctly 
relieved  it    The  present  proprietor  determined  to 


try  what  could  be  done  by  tile  drains ;  accordingly 
he  procured  an  accurate  survey  and  level  of  the 
field,  and  employed  experts  to  lay  his  drains, 
chiefly  of  three-inch  tile,  at  distances  varying  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet.  This  has  been  thoroughly 
done  over  the  whole  field.  It  was  so  early  done, 
that  the  field  was  planted  with  the  various  kinds 
of  vegetables  cultivated  in  this  vicinity.  The  in- 
crease of  crop,  over  anything  before  produced  on 
the  same  land,  has  fully  p&id  the  expense  of  the 
draining  process  in  all  its  parts,  leaving  the  land 
worth,  at  least,  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre — be- 
ing more  than  double  what  it  would  have  before 
been  estimated  at.  A  specific  account  of  the  entire 
operation  will  soon  appear  in  the  Essex  Transac- 
tions, now  in  press,  and  for  which  the  first  premi- 
um on  underdraining  was  awarded  by  the  trustees. 

Other  experiments  w^ere  examined,  of  drains 
made  of  stones  gathered  from  the  land,  but  as 
these  are  not  worthy  to  be  named,  where  tile  can 
bo  obtained,  I  forbear  to  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

Our  whole  community  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  your  brother  French,  for  the  verj'  valuable 
instruction  he  has  condensed  on  ^*Farm  Drainage." 
If  I  do  not  mistake,  he  has  pointed  out  the  mode 
of  increasing  the  value  of  Massachusetts  farms 
more  than  any  othep  single  operation  that  has  been 
named.  I  would  give  more  for  his  underdraining 
process,  than  for  all  the  *< specific  fertilizers''  that 
were  ever  thought  of.  j.  w.  ?• 

South  Danvers,  Nov,  26,  1859. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 

lOKFIiOYMBIflrT  FOB  WINTBB  BVBNOTOS 
AXTD  8TOBMT  DAYS. 

FARHICBS'  OFPORTUNITT  FOR  MBNTAL  IMPBOVKMEHT. 

With  the  majority  of  laboring  farmers  there  is 
but  little  time  left  for  intellectual  improvement, 
after  the  weekly  papers  are  read,  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  perhaps  from  April  to  October 
or  November ;  but  the  long  evenings  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year,  and  the  stormy  and 
severely-  cold  days  of  Winter,  when  out-door  la- 
bor is  impossible  or  exceedinglv  unpleasant,  af- 
ford opportunities  for  mental  culture  to  every  far- 
mer, tnat  should  not  be  neglected.  The  value  o* 
these  opportunities,  if  well  improved,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated ;  yet,  I  fear  tneir  utility  is  poor- 
ly appreciated  by  many  of  our  farmers.  They  are 
too  often  whiled  awav  listlessly,  resulting  in  no 
good,  if  not  in  positive  evil,  from  habits  acquired 
by  idleness.  I  wish,  simply,  to  remind  those  of  my 
brother  farmers  who  may  need  it,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  golden  moments  of  leisure,  and  of 
what  may  be  gained  by  a  proper  use  of  them.  To 
young  farmers,  and  to  farmers'  sons,  would  I  es- 
pecially direct  the  few  words  I  have  to  say. 

Seneca  has  remarked :  "As  the  soil,  nowever 
rich  it  may  be,  cannot  be  productive  without  cul- 
ture, so  the  mind,  without  cultivation,  can  never 
Sroduce  good  fruit."  And  if  the  soil  w^ill  not  pro-  • 
uce  good  returns  witliout  some  sort  of  cultivation, 
upon  what  known  principle  can  we  expect  that 
the  mind  will  come  into  that  state  of  improvement 
that  will  enable  us  to  act  intelligently  m  all  the 
matters  of  our  every-day  business,  without  some 
kind  of  cultivation,  without  efiprt  on  our  part  to 
that  end  ?  While  we  labor  in  cultivating  the  soil 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  that  we  may  reap 
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abundant  harvests,  during  which  time  we  neces- 
sarily find  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  .study 
and  reading,  though  excellent  opportunities  for  re- 
flectingf  upon  what  we  may  have  already  learned, 
and  for  putting  the  same  to  practical  uses,  why 
should  we  not  eagerly  seek,  during  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  for  op- 
portunities to  improve  the  mind,  the  guide  and  di- 
rector of  all  our  operations  ? 

Progress  now  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
in  everything.  We  live  in  an  age  of  inventions ; 
in  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity ;  in  an  age 
when  every  one  must  be  up  and  stirring,  to  keep 
up  with  his  generation  ;  and  finally  in  an  age  when 
great  improvements  are  made  in  every  department 
of  the  arts,  in  a  single  generation.  Improvements 
are  made,  and  great  improvements  are  to  be  made, 
in  Apiculture ;  and  the  farmer,  to  keep  up  with 
his  time,  must  keep  thinking,  as  well  as  stirring. 
Agriculture  is  a  vast  subject,  to  which  nearly  all 
the  Sciences  minister.  It  is  not  merely  to  plow, 
and  plant,  and  hoe,  as  our  fathers  ■  planted,  and 
plowed,  and  hoed,  and  to  gather  what  chances  to 
grow  from  such  a  course.  Our  lands  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  exhausting  methods  of  culture,  are  becom- 
ing poorer,  the  virgin  soils,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, have  been  cropt  to  excess,  and  it  is  our 
business,  then,  to  study  methods  whereby  we  may 
not  make  them  hold  their  present  condition  merely, 
hut  improve  them.  To  this  end  I  would  counsel 
the  study  of  standard  agricultural  books,  in  these 
spare  moments ;  take  and  read,  perhaps,  another 
agricultural  newspaper  during  these  months,  and 
think,  and  devise  experiments  to  be  put  into  ex- 
ecution the  ensuing  summer ;  not  to  any  ruinous 
extent,  however,  should  they  jirove  of  no  econom- 
ical value,  but  moderately,  and  perseveringlg,  and 
so  add  your  mite  to  the  general  cause.  Agricul- 
tural reports  of  States  and  counties  are  of  ^cat 
interest  and  importance,  and  should  not  be  omitted 
in  agricultural  reading.  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  your  duties  and  jyrivilege^  in  the  "Farmers* 
Clu\)s.*' 

Several  of  the  natural  sciences  are  so  interwoven 
with  agriculture,  as  geolog}',  botany,  and  chemis- 
try, and  perhaps  I  might  add  meteorology  and 
mineralogy,  that  some  Knowledge  of  them  is  of 
great  importance  to  ever)-  agriculturlist ;  ^d  this 
knowledge  is  more  easily  acquired  than  is  imag- 
ined by  many.  It  is  not  above  the  capacitj'  of  any ; 
and  every  farmer's  son  who  has  improvea  the  op- 
portunities for  a  good,  common-school  education, 
should  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  devoted  the 
leisure  he  may  find  in  one  winter  at  least,  to  the 
careful  perusal  and  study  of  works  on  one,  or  more, 
of  these  sciences,  which,  in  all  probability,  must 
create  a  thirst  for  higher  attainments.  Some 
knowledge  of  these  sciences  is  quite  necessary  to 
read  understandingly  some  of  our  agricultural 
books  and  reports ;  and  ten  dollars  cannot  be  bet- 
ter expended  yearly,  by  the  farmer,  than  in  the 
•purchase  of  agricultural  books,  and  papers,  and 
scientific  text-books.  Take  botany,  for  instance, 
the  present  winter,  and  make  that  a  speciality, 
procure  "Wood's  Class-book  of  Botany,"  or  some 
of  Prof.  Gray's  botanical  works,  and  in  your  leis- 
ure, master  as  many  of  its  principles  and  terms 
as  you  can ;  then  as  spring  opens  seize  the  first 
flowers  and  apply  them ;  in  the  few  spare  moments 
that  you  can  fina  in  summer,  make  a  collection  of 
j)lant8  for  a  herbarium,  and  my  word  for  it,  if 


your  nature  is  in  any  wise  like  that  of  the  mass  of 
people,  the  pleasures  you  will  derive  from  the 
science  will  amply  repay  you  for  all  the  hours  of 
patient  study,  and  serve  as  an  incitement  to  fur- 
ther exertion.  But  do  not  be  too  hasty  in  your 
anticipations ;  if  in  two  or  three  years,  with  th& 
time  you  would  naturally  get,  you  can  seize  upon 
any  wild  flower  of  the  ^eld,  and  readily  analj-ze 
the  same,  you  have  accomplished  not  a  little. 

And  in  geology,  also,  careful  reading,  from  time 
to  timCj  will  put  you  in  possession  of  much  valua- 
ble information,  and  be  a  source  of  great  profit  and 
pleasure  to  you.  And  so  with  chemistry;  time 
and  perseverance  will  ])ut  you  on  easy  terms  with 
its  elements  and  technicalities.  Much  time,  how- 
ever, will  be  required  to  accomplish  all  this,  and  a 
good  deal  of  perseverance.  But  the  advice  I  have 
given  I  know  to  be  wholly  practicable ;  and  the 
attainments  I  have  mcntioncKl  I  know  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  almost  any  fanner,  young  or  middle 
aged,  who  toills  to  possess  them ;  and,  in  time, 
even  much  more  than  this  may  be  accomplished. 

And  just  here  let  me  say,  do  not  spend  too  much 
time  over  a  certain  New  York  "stor}'  paper,"  or  sim- 
ilar publications — much  worse  than  wasting  time 
— ^when  Nature  is  ready  to  reveal  to  her  votaries 
trutlis  so  much  stranger  than  fiction,  and  produc- 
tive of  such  high  and  noble  pleasures,  and  which 
ma\'  be  rendered  of  much  practical  benefit. 

History,  biography,  books  of  travels,  and  other 
departments  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  topics  of 
the  day,  should  receive  a  share  of  the  farmer's  at- 
tention in  this  season  of  leisure.  In  our  farming 
population  there  are  not  a  few  noble  minds — 
minds  that  can  appreciate  whatever  is  beautiful  that 
surrounds  them,  and  are  not  insensible  to  the  poetic 
charms  of  nature,  that  they  come  into  contact  with 
in  their  daily  avocations ;  and  I  would  say,  every 
farmer's  library  should  contain  the  writings  of  sev- 
eral of  our  best  poets,  and  let  ihose  volumes,  too, 
be  well  read. 

Indeed,  let  not  these  long  evenings  go  unim- 
proved ;  they  are  the  seed  time  of  llie  mind,  to 
New  England  farmers ;  and  around  their  glowing 
hearths  let  refinement  and  intellectual  culture  find 
a  place,  and  receive  encouragement,  as  well  as  in 
the  mansions  of  the  anxious  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. Let  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  be  ed- 
ucated, at  academies  and  other  public  institutions 
of  learning,  if  not  too  inconsistent  with  the  far- 
mer's circumstances,  but  at  all  events,  let  not  the 
home  advantages  go  unimproved.  j.  a.  a. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1859. 


FABMSBS*  CIiUBS. 


The  officers  and  members  of  Farmers'  Clubs  in 
this  State,  fhould  be  aware  that  die  Common- 
wealth, by  an  act  of  1859,  proposes  to  assist,  to 
some  extent,  such  clubs  already  established,  and 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  them  where 
they  do  not  yet  exist.  To  avail  themselves  of  thia 
assistance,  immediate  official  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  case  of  clubs  now  in  operation,  fur- 
nishing himt9i7A  a  copy  of  their  Constitution,  the 
number  of  member^  and  times  of  meeting.  In  case 
there  are  individuals  in  any  town,  who' are 
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posed  io  form  suck  a  dvbj  notice  of  the  same 
should  he  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  with 
a  request,  if  there  is  any  desire  for  it,  to  have  the 
aid  of  some  person  familiar  with  the  modes  of  es- 
tablishing such  organizations.  Such  a  person  will 
then  be  furnished  by  the  Board,  and  his  expenses 
paid  from  the  appropriation  referred  to  in  the 
Act  mentioned  above. 


EXTBAOT8  AND  KBFUXS. 
USE  OF  PINE  SAW-DUST. 

I  wish  to  know  if  pine  saw-dust  is  of  any  use 
for  bedding  cattle  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  Is 
it  any  damage  to  manure  thrown  from  the  stable 
daily  ?  Can  it  be  composted  to  advantage  P  If 
so,  how  ?  Farmers  here  do  not  make  any  use  of 
it ;  many  say  it  is  poor ;  some  say,  worse  thto 
nothing.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  something. 

North  Orange,  Mass.,  1859.     J.  A.  Feench. 

Remarks. — Where  pine  saw-dust  can  be  readi- 
ily  obtained,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  may 
be  profitably  used  as  an  absorbent  on  manure 
heaps.  We  do  not  know  that  its  precise  value 
has  been  ascertained,  and  cannot,  therefore,  sug- 
gest how  far  it  will  do  to  team  it  in  order  to  use 
it  profitably.  If  we  could  procure  it  by  hauling 
it  one  mile,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  freely. 

PUMPKINS  FOR  cows. 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  feeding  cows 
with  pumpkins.  First,  1  fed  my  cows  one  week 
with  one  large  or  two  small  pumpkins  to  each 
cow  twice  a  day.  Their  milk  decreased  two  or 
three  quarts  to  each  cow  a  day,  from  what  they 
gave  the  first  week  previous. 

I  then  fed  them  one  week  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  pumpkins  as  before,  and  took  out  the  seeds. 
They  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  of  milk 
than  they  decreased  the  week  previous. 

I  then  fed  them  alternately,  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  they  varied  in  their  milk  very  much  as  the 
first  weeks.  A.  Clary. 

Hartford  County f  Conn.,  1859. 

CRARCOAIi — corn  FODDER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ITie  first  question  asked  in  all 
business  pursuits  in  these  days  is,  Will  it  pay  P 
If  once  decided  in  the  affirmative,  then  go  ahead, 
and  do  it  with  a  will ;  for  in  farm  work,  like  all 
oUier  work,  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  pine  charcoal, 
the  burning  of  a  large  lot  of  pine  lumber,  four 
miles,  to  be  used  on  the  farm  as  a  fertilizer  ?  If 
so,  in  what  manner  can  it  be  most  advantageously 
applied  ?  Can  it  be  used  in  a  compost  with  good 
swamp  muck  ? 

I  have  seen  several  articles  in  the  F(xrmer  in 
regard  to  harvesting  com.  Some  are  for  topping 
it,  others  for  cutting  it  up  bv  the  ground.  I  have 
some  years  topped  it,  ana  other  years  cut  it  by  the 
ground.  This  year  I  have  done  both  wavs,  and 
can  see  no  perceptible  difierence  in  the  filling  or 
shrinking  of  either ;  but  I  think  the  fodder  on 
that  cut  by  the  ground  worth  .more  than  double 
the  same  quantity  left  to  stand  and  bleach.    Oth- 


ers may  do  as  experience  teaches  them  best ;  but 
I  think  that  no  farmer,  who  gets  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  can  afibrd  to  lose  so  large  a 
quantity  of  good  feed.        J.  K.  Burlingame. 
North  Providence,  B.  L,  Nov,  17,  1859. 

Hemarks. — Charcoal  dust,  usually  found  at  the 
bottom  of,  and  about  coal  pits,  is  valuable  as  an 
absorbent.  A  portion  of  it  scattered  over  the  ma- 
nure heap  twice  or  three  times  a  week  during  the 
winter,  would  keep  the  bam  sweet,  and  save  val- 
uable fertilizing  agents  that  would  otherwise  fioat 
or  flow  away.  Such  dust  is  richly  worth  carting 
four  miles.  

is  draining  an  unsettled  theory? 

Your  somewhat  witty  correspondent  in  Win- 
chester, /*S.  F.,"  concludes  his  strictures  upon 
drainage  by  saying  that  the  ^'subject  of  drainage'* 
is,  in  his  opinion,  among  the  imsettled  theories  of 
the  age.  Now  if  S.  F.  will  consult  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for  1858,  Agricul- 
ture, under  Improvement  of  Land,  page  273,  he 
will  find  a  detailed  account  well  worth  reading. 

Harvard,  Mass,,  1859.  C  T.  Sayaoe. 

THE  POOR  man's  CAKES. 

I  take  buttermilk,  add  a  little  saleratus  and  salt, 
stir  in  Indian  meal,  and  a  small  proportion  pf 
wheat  fiour,  so  as  to  make  it  rather  thick.  I  then 
firy  them  in  fat,  rather  hot,  and  after  making  a 
sauce  of  cider  and  molasses,  pass  them  over  to 
my  familv,  who  eat  them  with  a  very  good  relish. 

Suffidd,  Conn.,  1859.  Mrs.  Beebe. 

A  LARGE  pig. 

Mr.  Daniel  Howard,  of  West  Bridgewater,  fat- 
ted a  spring  pig  which  he  killed  on  Monday,  Nov. 
28th,  it  then  being  eight  months  and  twenty-seven 
days  old,  weighing,  when  dressed  off,  420  pounds, 
beside  sixteen  pounds  of  fat  taken  from  the  caul  \ 


THU  COITNTBT  GHUjD. 

Child  of  the  country !  free  as  air 
Art  thou,  and  as  the  Bannhlne  flilr ; 
Bom  like  the  illy,  where  the  dew 
Lies  odorons  when  the  day  is  new ; 
Fed  *mid  the  May  flowers  like  the  bee. 
Nursed  to  sweet  music  on  the  knee, 
Lulled  on  the  breast  to  that  sweet  tune 
Which  winds  make  *mong  the  trees  of  June ; 
I  sing  of  thee ;— 'tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing. 


American  Stock  Journal. — This  popular  jour- 
nal is  devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  our  Domes- 
tic Animals  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
printed  on  large,  clear  type,  and  fine,  white  pa- 
per, and  filled  with  articles  valuable  to  those  wh« 
are  engaged  in  rearing  stock,  or  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  more  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  stodk.  D,  C.  LiNSLEY,  is  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
prietor I  Dr.  Dadd,  of  Boston,  attending  to  the 
Veterinary  Department. 
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We  takt:  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  read- 
era  of  the  Farmer  with  another  of  thejust  and 
beautiful  deiiigng  of  our  accomplished  artiit,  Mr. 
O.  E.  Harnev.  We  have  had  it  executed  espa- 
<Uklly  for  these  columns,  and  cannot  doubt  that  its 
appreciation  by  our  readeri  will  amply  compen- 
i«te  us  for  the  considerable  mm  which  it  has  coat- 

What  can  be  more  truthful  and  attractive  than 
this  picture !  How  delightfully  arerythiDg  ia  ar- 
ranged. How  easy  of  acoesa,  how  unpretending,  i 
and  yet  how  many  of  the  wants  of  a  home,  those 
little  things  that  go  bo  far  to  make  up  the  Bub- 
■tantial  comforti  of  life,  are  supplied  I     How  soft' 


is  the  drapery  of  leaves  and  apray  tiiat  shades  ana 
partially  hides  the  buildings  in  the  summer,  or 
shelters  them  from  the  winter  winds !  The  beau- 
tiful has  much  to  do  with  our  happiness,  after  al^ 
and  the  beautiful  home,  the  dwellings  and  tbeir 
surroundings,  must  always  haTe  an  important  in- 
fiuenoe  upon  the  &mily.  Such  a  home  will  be  re- 
membered, and  cherished,  and  visited  by  those 
whom  business  or  other  oauses  have  compelled  or 
induced  t«  leave  it,  when  a  common  and  uninvit- 
ing homestead  would  be  utterly  forgotten.  This, 
that  ire  present  to-day,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ru- 
ral pictures  we  have  ever  seen. 
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The  artist  gives  us  the  following  description : 

The  accompanying  designs  are  intended  to  af- 
ford complete  accommodation  for  a  small  New 
England  farm — say  from  15  to  20  acres  in  extent. 

Hie  plan  comprises  house  and  bam,  with  wood- 
shed and  pig-st\'  all  connected  in  one  range,  and 
having  shelteredi  communication. 

No.  1 ,  is  the  front  entry,  6  feet  square ;  it  opens 
into  tlie  parlor.  No.  2,  14  feet  by  15,  and  into  a 
bed-room,  No.  4,  12  feet  by  15.  No.  3,  is  the 
kitchen,  14  feet  by  15,  opening  into  the  bed-room, 
back  entry,  and  through  a  passage  into  the  parlor. 
No.  5,  is  the  back  entry,  6  feet  by  16,  containing 
stairs  to  cellar  and  chambers.  No.  6,  is  a  pan- 
try, ck  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet,  opening  into  the 
yard.  No.  7,  is  a  store-room,  and  No.  9  a  scul- 
lery or  back  kitchen,  12  feet  square.  No.  8,  Is  a 
porch  over  the  rear  entrance.  No.  10,  is  a  wood- 
shed, connecting  directly  with  the  bam. 

The  bam  is  40  feet  squai'e,  and  contains  two 
horse  and  three  cow  stalls,  No.  11,  with  a  pas- 
sage behind,  and  an  opening  to  throw  manure  into 
the  pig-sty.  No.  13.  No.  14  is  a  carriage-room, 
with  double  doors,  opening  into  the  yard,  and  No. 
15  bam  room  for  storage,  24  foot  by  39.  Room 
for  hay  is  in  the  second  story,  which  is  well  venti- 
lated at  the  top.  The  stairs  to  the  hay-lofl  are  at 
the  side  of  the  carriage-room,  and  under  them  is 
a  harness  closet. 

The  second  storv  of  the  house  contains  three 
bed-rooms,  with  a  large  closet  to  each,  besides  a 
large  clothes'  press  in  the  entr)\ 

Construction. — This  design  may  be  built  of 
wood,  and  covered  either  in  the  vertical  and  bat- 
tened manner,  or  in  the  horizontal  manner,  with 
narrow  clapboards — ^the  usual  New  England  style. 

The  lower  story  windows,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  in  front,  are  all  muUioned  windows, 
shielded  by  hoods  supported  on  brackets. 

The  dotted  line  on  the  plan  represents  the  divi- 
sion between  the  main  body  of  the  house  and  the 
oiie-«tory  addition* 

Cost. — This  range  of  buildings  could  be  built 
for  about  $1500.  O.  £.  H. 


HOW  TO  DBIVB  OXSOt^ 

The  Bural  New-Yorker  contains  a  verj-  sensible 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Todd,  of  Lake 
Ridge,  N.  Y.,  on  the  important  subject  of  driving 
oxen.  He  says  that  a  good  whip  is  the  only  proper 
thing  to  drive  oxen  with,  and  that  neither  a  cud- 
gel, a  hand-spike,  nor  a  pitchfork,  should  ever  be 
used.  The  stock  of  the  whip  he  wants  not  less 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  with  a  small  light 
lash  of  not  more  than  two  feet  in  length.  Such  a 
whip  can  only  be  used  to  guide  the  oxen  by  its 
light  touches  and  skilful  motions,  and  never  to 
flagellate  them.  The  following  minute  directions 
contain  the  philosophy  of  driving,  and  may  be 
adopted  in  practice  with  decided  benefit. 

When  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  straight  forward, 
let  the  driver  stand  by  the  side  of  the  near  ox,  say 
three  or  four  feet  from  him,  with  his  whip  erect, 
so  that  both  the  oxen  can  see.  Now,  as  tne  word 
eome  along  is  given,  in  a  plain/  open  sound,  just 


touch  them  both  with  the  lash,  on  their  rumps. 
Touch  the  slowest  .ox  first.  Now,  keep  the  whip 
erect,  as  a  soldier  carries  his  musket  when  march- 
ing. When  the  word-  whoa  is  announced,  let  the 
driver  stop  short  and  speak  distinctly,  whoa.  If 
he  is  not  able  to  bring  out  this  Yaiikeeism,  in  a 
round,  full  tone,  let  liim  speak  the  letter  O,  with 
an  open,  round  soimd — not  drawl  it  out,  nor  snap 
it  o£^  like  the  yelp  of  a  wolf — and  at  the  same 
time  raise  his  whip  and  let  the  lash  fall  on  the 
forehead  of  the  ox  that  is  least  inclined  to  stop.  It 
may  be  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  give  an 
ox  a  blow  with  tie  lash,  so  that  it  will  smart  a  lie- 
tie  ;  but  it  is  much  the  best  to  try  a  light  touch 
with  the  lash  first.  Never  keep  the  whip  swinging 
over  the  oxen,  and  around  their  heads,  \^hen  they 
are  moving  forward.  Li  driving  oxen  that  are  very 
spirited,  when  they  are  going  straight  forward, 
and  are  inclined  to  go  too  rapidly,  the  driver 
should  stand  about  even  with  tne  yoke,  and  put 
his  whip  forward  of  the  heads,  touch  them  lightly, 
and  try  to  check  their  rapid  pace  with  light  blows. 
K  they  become  too  impetuous,  give  them  the  word 
whoa,  and  stop,  and  then  start  onward  again  for  a 
short  distance.  But  spare  all  the  hard  blows  with 
the  lash  until  there  seems  to  be  no  efficacy  in  gen- 
tle touches  with  it.  Never  keep  up  an  incessant 
wkoOf  xolioa,  whoa,  in  order  to  make  any  team 
walk  more  steadily,  and  with  less  rapidity. 

When  it  is  desired  to  have  oxen  gee  around,  let 
the  lash  drop  on  the  buttock  of  the  near  ox,  im- 
mediately after  the  word  is  given  to  gee  around, 
and  let  the  driver  step  forward,  near  the  head  of 
the  near  ox,  and  make  a  motion  to  the  off  ox  to 
back.  If  the  off  ox  is  not  inclined  to  gee,  touch 
him  with  the  whip,  on  the  left  shoulder.  If  the  oflf 
ox  dashes  ahead  too  much,  touch  him  lightly  on 
the  head,  and  touch  up  the  near  ox,  behind,  with 
the  lash.  To  haw  them  around,  let  the  driver  step 
back  opposite  the  tails  of  the  oxen,  and  give  them 
one  word,  haw  around,  and  at  the  same  time  touch 
the  near  ox  with  the  lash  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
off  ox  on  his  rump.  K  the  near  ox  does  not  haw 
as  much  as  he  ought  to,  by  touching  on  the  head, 
give  him  a  blow  with  the  lash  over  the  shoulders, 
so  that  the  lash  will  strike  on  the  right  shoulder. 
As  soon  as  oxen  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
T'jrds  of  command,  and  touches  of  the  whip,  they 
will  obey  verv  promptly,  with  only  the  motion  of 
the  whip,  without  touching  them.  Oxen  will  no- 
tice the  motions  of  a  whip,  and  the  motions  and 
words  of  the  driver ;  and  if  they  are  always  made 
intelligently  and  understandingly,  oxen  will  very 
soon  learn  to  step  to  the  mark  with  all  desirable 
promptness.  A  swing  of  the  whip  from  near  the 
rumps  towards  the  heads  of  oxen,  when  the  driver 
is  standing  by  the  side  of  the  near  ox,  they  will 
very  quiddy  learn  means  to  go*  forward.  Sut  ii 
the  driver  drops  back,  as  they  are  going  forward, 
and  swings  his  whip  over  the  oxen  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  from  over  the  rump  of  the  off  ox,  to- 
wafts  the  head  of  the  near  ox,  well  trained  oxen 
will  immediately  haw,  if  not  a  word  is  uttered  to 
them. 

When  a  driver  walks  or  rides  behind  his  oxen, 
a  swing  of  the  whip,  over  the  oxen,  from  right  to 
left,  or  a  touch  on  the  forehead,  or  right  shoulder 
of  the  near  ox,  and  a  touch  with  the  lash  on  the 
buttock  of  the  off  ox,  will  always  make  them  haw ; 
while  a  touch  on  the  forehead  and  left  shoulder  of 
the  off  ox,  and  a  touch  at  the  same  time  on  the 
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buttock  of  the  near  ox,  will  make  them  gee.  But 
the  words  of  command  should  always  precede  the 
motions  and  touches  of  the  whip.  It  is  verv  seldom 
necessary  to  strike  good  oxen  a  smart  blow  with 
a  whip ;  and  raw  hands  should  always  be  very 
careful  how  they  touch  their  oxen,  and  above  all, 
how  they  strike  them.  It  is  always  attended,  with 
no  good  consequences  to  whip  anv  oxen,  unless 
we  know  they  are  in  the  fault,  and  know  how  to 
obey  bettor ;  and  when  oxen  are  verj'  spirited, 
they  will  always  obey  infinitely  better  with  a  gen- 
tle touch  6f  the  lasii,  and  a  good  round  word  of 
command,  than  with  all  the  whipping  and  yelling 
that  a  boisterous  teamster  is  able  to  bring  out  on 
the  occasion.  Whipping  obedience  into  spirited 
oxen,  is  not  unlike  Aunt  Chloe's  whipping  ner  re- 
fractory boys  ;  "while  she  whipped  out  one  devil, 
she  whippecl  seven  more  in."  Let  young  ox-drivers 
always  be  taught  to  spare  the  whip,  and  to  give 
the  words  of  commana  correctly,  and  the  proper 
touches  of  the  whip. — Homestead. 


For  the  Xew  Englatid  Fam$Br. 
"IS  THERE  ANY  PROFIT  IN  FABMINOP" 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  will,  without  doubt,  be  recol- 
lected by  many  of  your  readers  that  I  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle, wHich  vou  were  kind  enough  to  publish  in  the 
Farmer  of  Aug.  20th,  with  the  above  caption.  ITie 
position  which  I  took  in  that  article  will  also  be 
recollected,  viz.,  that  farming  in  New  England  is 
not  a  paying  business ;  that  the  public,  and  even 
the  farmers  themselves,  to  a  large  extent,  are  de- 
ceived in  the  matter.  ITiis  I  undertook  to  show 
with  what  logic  I  possessed ;  also,  I  gave  some 
statistics,  and  a  few  quotations  from  what  I  deemed 
good  authority,  to  prove  my  position. 

Now,  I  must  in  candor  say,  that  when  I  penned 
that  article,  I  supposed  it  would  be  replied  to,  if 
at  all,  by  just  that  class  of  farmers  of  whom  I 
spoke  in  the  article,  who,  having  "money  to  spend," 
&c.  &c.,  consider  this  as  a  good  business. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for  me  to  state  in  the 
outset,  that  I  intend  in  thirf  article  to  reply  to  my 
''Springfield"  friend,  who  undertook,  in  the  Far- 
mer of  Oct.  22d,  to  review  the  article  to  which  I 
have  above  referred,  and  to  show  that  farming  is 
profitable. 

It  is  an  old  saving,  and  a  ver}*  good  one,  that 
"circumstances  alter  cases."  As  this  is  one  of  the 
**cases"  that  "circumstances"  have  altered,  and  as 
but  a  ver}*  small  proportion  of  the  farmers  can  be 
located  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  city,  comfortably, 
pleasantly,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and 
for  nothing  else,  profitably  if  you  please,  at  farm- 
ing. Springfield  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  in  Hampden  County,  in  this 
State.  It  is  a  city  of  some  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  at  this  day  making  great  progress  in  wealth 
and  populatfon.  The  Western  Railroad  passes 
through  this  place ;  the  United  States  Anaow  is 
here  located,  which  adds  largely  to  the  thrift  of 
the  city,  also  factories  of  various  kinds  are  in  suc- 
oessfuf  operation.  Further,  the  soil  on  the  banks 
of  this  river  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco, and  large  (pantities  of  it  is  put  to  this  use. 
Here,  also,  laiid  is  sold  by  the  foot.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  look  any  further  for  the  solution  of 
the  argument  of  my  friend  J.  A.  A.  ?  What  sav 
you,  brother  farmers,  all  over  New  England  P   If 


your  ancestors  had  left  you  the  broad  acres  in  a 
^eat  and  populous  city,  how  monstrously  "prof- 
itable" farming  would  seem.  Do  store  and  other 
bills  accumulate,  and  the  crops  come  in  light  ? 
Have  vou  become  worn  out  bv  hard  toil,  and  the 
doctor's  bill  looks  you  in  the  face  ?  Have  the  wife 
or  the  little  ones  been  on  the  sick  list,  too  ?  Or, 
is  it  necessary  to  send  the  boy  to  college  P  A  few 
comer  lots  will  harmonize  the  whole.  What  a 
beautiful  thing  farming  is. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  suppose  I  must  take  up 
your  correspondent's  article,  somewhat  system- 
atically, and  treat  of  it  as  he  goes  along.  \u  the 
fu'st  paragraph,  he  says  the  writer  "must  be  lo- 
cated in  a  very  ill-favored  portion  of  the  coun- 
try." In  the  old  town  of  Chelmsford,  joininjf  Low- 
ell, the  second  city  in  New  England  in  wealth, 
Sopulation  and  enterprise,  (saving  tobacco-— we 
on't  grow  the  weed  here,  we  profess  to  be  a  mor- 
al people,)  is  the  writer's  residence.  Of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  town  in  the  agricultural  line,  per- 
haps I  can  give  it  in  no  better  way  than  in  the 
language  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Dr.  Bartlett,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  this  town,  said,  "that  in  his  opinion, 
not  a  farmer  in  town  was  getting  a  living,  without , 
he  had  either  fruit  or  wood  to  sell."  Now,  although  * 
Chelmsford  produces  a  lai^  supply  of  both  of 
these  articles,  and  there  are  but  few  farmers  who 
have  neither  to  sell,  so  that  on  the  whole,  this  may 
compare  favorably  with  most  farming  towns,  yet, 
with  all  the  privileges  that  this  has  over  most  pla- 
ces, even  here  it  is  up-hill  work.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  just  here — ^that  no  farmer  could,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  sustain  his  posi- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  outside  heli)s  that  ne  is 
constantly  obliged  to  resort  to.  He  must  have 
capital,  and  it  is  folly  to  think  to  farm  without  it. 
Then,  this  capital  is  dead  property,  for  with  this, 
he  has  to  combine  a  larger  amount  of  lal)or  and 
economy  than  would  give  him  a  better  living  at 
many  of  the  trades  that  are  in  vogue,  that  are  much 
more  easily  attained  than  to  know  how  to  faim. 
One  of  two  things  is  true ;  the  farmer  has  to  re- 
linquish all  hopes  of  any  per  cent,  on  his  capital, 
or  throw  away  his  labor  to  get  a  fair  -per  cent,  on 
his  investment.  Does  any  one  believe  that  a  man 
can  take  4  farm  and  its  appendages  entirely  on 
credit,  and  pay  his  interest,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  free  himself  from  his  liabilities,  and  retain 
the  farm  P  lliis  is  what  a  large  proportion  of  those 
engaged  in  other  pursuits  are  constantly  doing. 

If  my  fi^end  "J.  A.  A."  will  be  kind'enough  to 
stop  guessing,  and  go  into  the  figures,  the  facta, 
as  the}'  actually  exist,  and  from  these  obtain  or 
arrive  at  his  conclusions,  he  will  be  quite  as  likely 
to  be  correct.  This  guess  work  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  facts  and  %ures  should  take  its  place. 
Now  iif  "J.  A.  A."  has  made  a  fortune  at  farming, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  one,  he  has  the 
ability  to  tell  how  it  was  done.  This  would  do 
much  to  establish  his  position.  In  this  State,  there 
are  35,000  farms,  ana  allowing  two  men  to  each 
form,  would  give  70,000  fiu^ers,  equalling  in 
numbers  all  oQier  trades.  If  "J.  A.  A."  will  fi6d 
one  solitary  individual  (Springfield  included,)  out 
of  this  army  of  farmers  who  has  for  a  series  of 
years  made  fair  mechanic's  wages  over  and  above 
a  reasonable  per  cent,  on  his  investment,  at  farm- 
ing, then  I  shall  learn  something  that  I  never  be- 
fore have  aeen.    And,  unless  he  can  do  this,  and 
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much  more,  then  his  whole  argument  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  the  position  I  take,  in 
no  better  way  than  by  relating  on  anecdote,  which 
was  recently  told  me.  A  friend  of  mine  who  takes 
a  similar  view  of  the  matter  with  me,  said  ''he  had 
been  several  times  opposed  in  his  view  by  a  stout 
and  rugged  old  farmer  who  instanced  his  own  case 
to  prove  that  the  business  was  lucrative."  "Well," 
says  my  friend,  "you  have  made  money,  have 
you  ?"  "Yes,  I  have  done  well,  and  I  know  it  is 
a  good  business.  But,  what  are  you  figuring 
about  ?"  "I  was  merely  reckoning  up  to  see  how 
much  you  have  made."  "I  guess  I  know  how  much 
I  have  made  without  your  figuring."  "Well,  well; 
I  merely  wanted  to  see ;  figures,  you  know,  won't 
lie."  "Well,  how  do  you  make  it  ?"  "Do  you 
want  I  should  tell  you  ?'*  "Certainly,  you  can't 
idter  it."  "Well,  t&on,  if  I  have  got  it  right,  you 
lack  SGO,000  of  having  made  a  livmg."  "How  do 
you  make  that  out  ?"  "You  say  you  had  so  much 
(showing  him  the  figures)  left  you?"  ."Yes." 
"You  are  now  worth  so  much  ?"  "Yes."  "Well, 
then,  if  you  had  put  your  money  at  interest  when 
you  came  into  possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  there, 
and  got  your  own  living  since,  you  would  have ! 
been  worth  what  I  told  you." 

Now  if  my  Spriiigfield  friend  will  furnish  the 
evidence  of  what  he  says,  and  will  truthfully  make 
it  appear  that  this  is  "profitable,  and  that  farmers 
arc  tne  most  independent  people  in  the  world,"  it 
is  all  r  ask  for.  I  think,  however,  that  where  we 
mainlv  differ  is  in  thi»— he  has  one  class  of  far- 
mers in  view,  and  I  another.  It  is  the  poor  far- 
mer whose  position  I  am  speaking  of,  and  not 
these  city  fo&s  who  farm  for  amusement,  without 
regard  to  the  cost. 

Again,  friend  "A"  says ;  "I  suspect  that  Mr.  F. 
having  probably  been  employed  in  other  pursuits 
before  engaging  in  agriculture  'some  seven  or 
eight  years'  since,  may  possibly  be  lacking  in  ag- 
ricultural experience,  so  necessary  to  success,  and 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  locate  in  a  bad  situa- 
tion, both  combining,  perhaps,  to  render  him  sick 
of  his  new  vocation,  and  consequently  he  looks 
upon  the  dark  side."  Here  is  more  guess  work,  at 
wiiich  friend  "A.  "has  been  about  as  successful  as 
he  is  in  guessing  at  the  "profit"  of  farming.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  not  "sick"  of  farming,  nor  have  I 
^'located  in  a  bad  situation."  All  that  I  want,  is, 
that  the  truth  and  right  may  prevail.  When  I  see 
all  other  classes  of  men  making  a  living  by  their 
business,  and  generally  much  more,  ^which  I  do 
not  object  to,)  I  am  led  to  inquire  how  is  it  with 
the  business  that  sustains  all  others  ?  I  would  not 
say  a  word,  did  not  I  believe  that  there  is  a  remedy 
for  the  wrongs  that  I  am  speaking  of.  But,  it  is 
no  use  to  say  a  word  about  a  remedy  till  we  un- 
derstand our  position,  and  if  things  are  all  right, 
then  let  them  remain. 

Again,  "a  good  cow  should  give  four  quarts  at 
early  milking,  at  least,  or  eight  quarts  per  day, 
tiurough  the  greater  part  of  me  year,  and  even 
more  than  wis,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time."  I  believe  a  cow  may  be  kept  well,  in  most 
localities  for  about  forty-five  dollars  per  year,  and 
should  yield  an  average  of  six  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  "The  milkmen  generally  get  from  four  to 
six  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  and,  consequently,  the 
fermer  should  not  receive  less  than  three  or  three 
and  a  half  cents  for  his  milk,  at  his  door."    Now 


this  is  all  guess  work  again,  and  you  have  not  given 
a  single  fact  to  substantiate  a  word  of  what  you 
have  said.  A  cow  that  gives  milk,  requires  2i  per 
cent,  on  her  live  weight  per  day  of  good  English 
hay  or  its  equivalent  to  sustain  her  position.  Is 
this  keeping  her  for  forty-five  dollars  per  year  ? 
The  farmers  have  been  selling  their  milk  for  eigh- 
teen cents  per  can  in  this  county,  and  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  line  of  the  railroads,  this  last 
summer.  The  cans  hold,  Massachusetts  measure, 
from  nine  to  eleven  quarts.  Is  this  "from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  quart  P"  No  supposi- 
tion, or  guess  work  here.  Now,  if  friend  "A,"  can 
put  these  items  together,  and  figure  up  a  "profit," 
I  am  thinking  it  would  take  a  larger  city  tihan 
Springfield  to  hold  him. 

Chdmafordj  Mcus.,  Nov.  7,  1859. 

T.  J.  PiNKHAM. 


AMEBICA'S  NOBIiIlMES^. 

The  noblest  men  I  know  on  earth, 
Are  men  whose  hands  are  brown  with  toil ; 

Who,  backed  by  no  ancestral  grares, 
Hew  down  the  woods  and  till  the  soil, 

And  win  thereby  a  prouder  fame 

Than  follows  king  or  warrior's  name. 

Tfie  workingmen,  what  e*er  their  task, 
To  carve  the  stone  or  bear  the  hod— 

They  wear  upon  their  honest  brows 
The  royal  stamp  and  seal  of  God ! 

And  brighter  are  the  drops  of  sweat 

Than  diamonds  In  a  coronet ! 

Grod  bless  the  noble  working-men, 
Who  rear  the  cities  of  the  plain, 

Who  dig  the  mines  and  build  the  ships, 
And  drive  the  commerce  of  the  main— 

€rod  bless  them,  for  their  swarthy  hands 

Have  wrought  the  glory  of  all  lands ! 


Nmvr  FTTBIiICATIONS. 

The  Fbec:  Speaker  ;  A  New  Collection  of  Pieces  for 
Declamation ;  Original  as  well  as  Selected,  intended  as 
a  Companion  to  "The  Hundred  Dialogues."  By  Wil- 
liam Bentley  Fowle.    Published  by  the  Author.  .  1869. 

This  hook  is  intended  for  our  common  schools, 
and  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  one  of  them.  The 
pieces  of  ^hich  it  is  made  up,  as  compositions,  or 
examples  of  terse  and  vigorous  English,  are,  as  a 
whole,  scarcely  equalled  by  those  of  any  school- 
books  now  in  use ;  while  their  sentiments  incul- 
cate that  love  of  justice,  of  freedom  and  country, 
which  no  other  school-book  has  ever  yet  dared  to 
do.  They  also  everywhere  urge  that  no  earthly 
power  should  ever,  for  a  moment,  be  interposed 
to  alienate  or  compromise  our  direct,  personal  du- 
ty to  God.  All  profit,  pledge  and  expediency,  must 
yield  to  duty  to  the  great  Head  and  Source  of  all. 
.  Our  school-books  are,  most  of  them,  tame  and 
savorless  things.  They  exhaust  the  strength  and 
patience  of  the.pupil  in  obtaining  a  fluent  and  me- 
lodious elocution,  while  they  ought  to  press  home 
upon  the  heart  those  sentiments  of  justice  and  du- 
ty which  will  make  even  the  unlettered  person  el- 
oquent The  '^Free  Speaker"  has  the  happiest 
combination  of  both.    While  it  breathes  the  spir- 
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it  of  philanthropy  and  love  on  every  page,  it  also 
utters  that  Puritan  stemness  for  right  that  never 
compromises  with  wrong. 

In  its  appropriate  branch  of  learning,  the  school- 
book  should  not  only  teach  the  child  how  to  de- 
claim, but  at  the  same  time  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  laws  and  government  under  which  he 
lives, — of  agriculture,  of  the  sciences  and  arts, — 
and  especially,  of  those  principles  which  impel 
and  make  prosperous  a  free  and  virtuous  people ! 
A  mercenary  thought  underlies  the  publication  of 
too  many  of  our  books :  the  question  being,  how 
will  it  sell,  and  wlitre  yfill  it  sell,  so  that  the  larg- 
er half  of  our  population,  who  are  right,  have  no 
book  yet  that  speaks  for  theoL. 

The  Free  Speaker  has  two  or  three  features  of 
importance.  One  is,  that  the  pieces  are  all  new, 
and  not  the  hackneyed  ones  that  have  been  worn 
threadbare  for  the  last  half  centur)-.  This  is  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  those  who  speak  in  o'ur 
schools.  The  other  peculiarity  of  the  book  is,  that 
about  one-quarter  of  the  pieces  are  original.  The 
pieces  are  all  single.  We  hope  the  "Free  Speak- 
er" will  have  a  widely-extended  use  \  and  if  so, 
good  men  and  good  women  will  be  greatly  multi- 
plied in  the  land. 


LETTER  FBOM  'WESTliJBN  VTBOINIA. 

Farmers  and  Farming— Great  Producta  of  Corn,  Pota- 
toes, &c. — The  "Institution"  fading  away— Yankee  In- 
fluence—Soil  and  Climate— Progress  in  Ccredo. 

Ceredo,  Va.,  Oct.  24,  1859. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  two  years  and  above, 
and  taken  some  pains  to  make  observations  on  the 
subject,  I  am  able  to  offer  some  testimony  as  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  this  section.  I 
find  the  effects  of  the  ^^institution"  here,  where 
there  is  no  slavery  comparatively.  The  most  in- 
telligent residents  themselves  will  tell  us,  that 
they  do  nothing  at  farming,  because  they  do  not 
try — ^they  are  too  lazy,  and  nave  been  taught  from 
cliildhoold  that  only  slaves  should  labor  mdustri- 
ously  and  constantly ;  so  if  they  wish  to  produce 
any  crops,  they  hire  some  one  to  cultivate  the  land 
for  tliem,  or  rent  it  out  to  some  one  poorer  than 
themselves,  and  neither  of  them  make  a  living. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  majority  of  landholders  m 
this  count)*.  So  that  when  a  stranger  rides  along 
the  highways,  he  will  see  only  a  few  attractive 
farming  operations,  and  would  not  be  favorably 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  neglect  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  in  feet  the 
neglect  to  do  annhing  in  season,  or  as  well  as  it 
should  be  done,  is  so  generally  the  practice,  that 
farming  makes  a  poor  show.  However,  there  is 
here  and  there  a  farmer  who  does  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  profit  and  for  his  land.  A  farmer, 
two  miles  from  ttiis,  who  this  year  cultivated  about 
one  hundred  and  fift)'  acres  of  land,  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  the  wav  of  largo  products. 

On  a  piece  of  hill  land  where  his  predecessor 
could  not  get  a  living,  he  raised  com  at  the  rate 
of  eighty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  saw  some  of 
it  before  it  was  cut.  I  coidd  not  reach  the  ears  on 
the  stalks,  and  many  of  the  ears  are  more  than 


one  foot  in  length.  I  heard  of  stocks  seventeen 
feet  high,  and  ears  of  com  sixteen  inches  long, 
but  did  not  see  them.  The  same  farmer,  however, 
has  one  piece  of  corn  of  fifh-six  acres,  on  which 
he  has  raised  fift^'-six  huiored  bushels  of  corn. 
He  is  a  systematic,  energetic  farmer,  and  goes  in 
for  improved  machiner}',  and  all  the  best  tanning 
tools,  and  so  he  makes  four  times  as  much  as  his 
neighbors,  who  attribute  his  success  to  the  use  of 
capital! 

I  was  going  to  tell  what  I  had  seen  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  me  soiL  I  saw  an  acre  patch  of  melons, 
from  which  the  proprietor  had  sold  $200  worth  of 
melons,  and  there  were  three  to  five  hundred  yet 
on  the  ground.  The  ground  was  scratched  up  once, 
and  the  seed  put  in — that's  all.  In  spite  of  such 
bad  treatment,  the  ground  produced  enormously. 
The  same  man  had  sweet  potatoes  growing  on  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land,  and  they  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  250  bushels  to  the  acre— or  if 
you  wish  to  have  me  exact,  the  ground  which  I 
measured  was  five  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  product  was  more  than  a  bushel  and  a 
half.  Some  of  them  were  very  large,  and  all  very 
good — ^the  best  I  have  ever  eaten. 

Apples  and  peaches  ^ow  without  care  or  culti- 
vation, of  the  best  quality,  and  very  large.  Many 
orchards  bear  the  Kome  Beauties,  as  they  are 
called,  year  aJ^r  year,  the  trees  yielding  from  five 
to  eleven  barrels  each.  These  apples  ai*e  ver>-  fine 
flavored,  mature  about  Christmas  time,  and  are  a 
general  favorite  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Thousands  of 
barrels  go  down  the  river  every  year.  Another  very 
excellent  apple,  ripe  now,  ana  not  good  to  keep, 
is  what  is  called  the  **Blue  Fearmain."  'Hhe  spec- 
imens I  saw — a  lot  of  thirty  bushels — ^would  more 
than  half  of  them  measure  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. They  are  very  rich  flavored.  But  lit- 
tle fancy  fruit,  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
could  be  better.  There  is  a  peach  orchard  on  the 
mountain  side,  thirteen  miles  from  here,  where  the 
trees  have  borne  every  year  without  fail  for  twen- 
ty-four years.  They  hiave  had  little  care,  and  have 
never  been  trimmed  out. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  partic- 
ularize the  mammoth  turnips,  beets,  sweet  pota- 
toes, &c.,  for  you  have  such  things  at  your  agri- 
cultural feirs ;  but  they  are  so  common  as  not  to 
excite  admiration,  and  they  grow  without  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  required  in  a  different  climate^ 

Wherever  a  Yankee  has  cultivated  the  ground, 
he  has  got  such  returns  as  excited  his  special  won- 
der, and  fixed  him  here  for  good.  One  who  pur- 
chased a  faria  six  miles  from  here  two  years  ago, 
for  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,-  was 
laughed  at  for  paying  so  much  for  the  **wom  out'' 
farm.  I  could  see  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about 
he  knew  a  farm  which  was  never  cultivated  could 
not  be  worn  out ;  and  now,  the  men  who  laughed 
at  him  begin  to  think  he  knows  something ;  and 
that  same  Yankee  has  now  as  much  influence,  and 
his  advice  is  sought  as  often  as  that  of  any  other 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  only  been  at 
work  eighteen  montlis,  when  his  nearest  neighbor, 
an  old  man  and  a  slaveholder,  made  up  his  mind 
to  sell  his  best  "cash  niggers."  So  ^ye  of  them 
were  at  once  disposed  of,  and  he  has  only  little 
nigs,  and  feeble,  or  females,  for  help  in  the  house. 
He  *<reckons''  he  can  cultivate  his  farm  as  cheap 
by  free  labor,  and  has  not  anything  to  say  against 
Yankees,  as  he  did  at  first,  supposing  they  were 
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all  abolitionists,  as  he  said.  The  Yankees  who 
coolly  go  to  work  in  their  own  way,  without  re- 
gard to  custom  or  precedent,  are  a  puzzle  to  the 
Virginians.  They  soon  see  Uie  adrantage  of  cer- 
tain modes  of  doing  things,  however,  and  are  not 
long  in  adopting  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
method  of  managing  a  farm. 

Such  is  the  influence  already  exerted  upon  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  neighbors.  Without  any 
design  or  desire  to  influence  them  or  meddle  in 
the  aflairs  of  others  in  any  way,  the  Yankee  far- 
mers went  to  work  in  their  own  way,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was  sufficient  to  convince  any 
but  a  fool,  that  the  soil  had  been  trifled  with,  and 
that  a  climate  that  would  furnish  green  beans  Ave 
months  in  the  year,  was  good  enough  for  anybody 
with  brains. — Boston  JoumaL 


THS  STATS  BOARD  OF  AOBlCTOIiTlTKB. 

This  Board  met  at  the  Sta^e  House  Nov.  29th, 
and  continued  its  sittings  three  da)».  Hon.  Mab- 
8HALL  P.  Wilder  presided  over  its  deliberations. 
The  subject  of  the  formation  of  farmers*  clubs, 
and  the  act  of  1859,  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
at  some  lei\gth,  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  act  in  relation  to  the  formation  of 
said  clubs.  This  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Babtlett,  Fisher,  Bbown  and  Grennell,  sub- 
sequently reported :  That  the  chief,  perhaps  the 
only  object,  attempted  at  this  time,  should  be  the 
establishment  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  the  aid  of 
those  already  established.  They  did  not  recom- 
mend details,  but  advised  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  recommended  that  the  plans,  constitutions  and 
by-laws  of  the  various  farmers'  clubs  already  or- 
ganized, should  be  Ks  much  in  uniformity  as  pos- 
sible with  those  hereafter  formed.  They  also  ad- 
vised that  each  member  of  the  Board  should  give 
notice  in  the  soveral  towns  within  the  limits  of 
his  80ciet}%  of  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  establish 
farmers'  clubs,  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  them. 

Reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  county  societies 
were  then  read  and  discussed. 

SECOTND  DAY. 

Reports  of  delegates  were  continued.  Upon 
the  motion  to  accept  one  of  these  reports  an  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued,  which  assumed  a  very 
interesting  character. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  moved  that  the  re- 
ports be  not  printed.  He  thought  much  that  was 
seen  and  said  would  have  no  public  interest,  and 
while  they  might  be  important  in  repeating  details 
to  the  Board  for  their  information,  yet  a  delegate 
would  not  wish  to  utter  it,  if  it  were  to  go  out 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  Grennell,  of  Greenfield,  thought  it  best 
to  administer  reproof,  when  needed,  in  private, 
by  way  of  suggestions  to  the  officers  of  the  soci- 


eties, where  it  would  ordinarily  do  more  good 
than  through  the  medium  of  a  public  printed  re< 
port. 

Prof.  Clark,  of  Amherst,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  report  of  a  delegate,  if  properly  prepared, 
was  a  document  of  permanent  value  as  a  means 
of  comparison  and  reference  in  future,  and,  as 
such,  worthy  of  publication. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  thought  it  well  that 
the  delegate  should  give  his  ideas  tmd  recommend- 
ations with  reference  to  the  exhibition  he  had  wit- 
nessed, but  that  the  Board  itself  should  ex- 
press some  decided  opinion  upon  the  practices 
and  customs  criticised  or  commended,  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  or  some  other  mode  of  expression, 
so  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  may  learn  what 
opinions  the  Board  entertain  with .  regard  to  the 
modes  of  conducting  the  exhibitions  in  the  sev- 
eral countiesi 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  hoped  the  printing 
of  the  reports  would  be  discontinued,  unless  the 
Board  should  adopt  the  plan  of  discussing  them. 
Dr.  FisnER,  of  Fitchburg,  was  in  favor  of  print- 
ing. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  said  the  reports 
occupied  on  an  average  only  about  a  ninth  part 
of  the  whole  volume.  They  are  its  most  valuable 
parts,  and  are  wanted  as  a  means  of  comparison. 
Messrs.  Bartlett,  Clark,  Davis,  Atwater, 
JPelton,  and  others,  continued  the  debate  at  some 
length,  and  then  the  motion  not  to  print  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  subject  of  holding  a  second  State  Fair  was 
committed  to  a  committee  of  five,  who  subsequent- 
ly reported  that  a  fair  be  held  in  September  next, 
at  such  place  as  will  furnish  the  best  accommoda- 
tions and  the  necessary  guarantee  ^nd. 

Messrs.  Bartlett,  CLiiBK  and  Bull  were 
elected  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  in  relation  to  the  establishment  and  en- 
couragement of  farmers'  clubs.  See  chaptei*  203, 
Massachusetts  laws,  1859. 

Messrs.  Wilder,  Brooks,  Bull,  Sutton  and 

Atwatsr  were  elected  delegates  to  attend  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 

Society  at  Washington,  on  the  second  Wednesday 

of  January  next. 

third  day. 

Board  met  at  ten  o'clock.  The  subject  of  the 
returns  of  circulars,  and  the  reports  upon  them 
by  the  several  committees,  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  ruled  that  the  answers  of  the  circulars  should 
be  compiled  by  the  respective  committees,  and 
their  contents  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  oi 
the  Board  in  January  next. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Board  were  pres- 
ent, and  they  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subjects  presented  for  consideration. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WHAT  A  OOW  CAIT  DO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  seen  various  statements, 
for  several  years,  in  your  journal,  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  given  by  different  cows  at  stated  periods, 
I  am  induced  to  send  the  statement  of  two  years' 
doings  of  one  that  I  have  owned  for  the  last  five 
years,  hut  lost  in  calving  a  few  weeks  since.  She 
was  said  to  be  one-half  Native  and  one-half  Dur- 
ham, or  Short-horn.  Her  appearance  warranted 
the  latter,  at  least.  Living  in  the  city,  I  could 
make  no  dependence  on  pasture,  but  have  had  to 
depend  on  what  I  gave  her  in  the  bam.  You  will 
see,  she  gave  the  most  milk  the  first  year.  I  ac- 
count for  this  in  two  ways.  I  milked  and  fed  her 
myself,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  can  make  more  milk, 
(with  the  pasture  /  had,)  to  have  my  cow  calve  in 
the  winter  or  fall,  when  I  can  feed  cut  feed,  roots, 
rowen  and  oil  meal,  alias  flax  seed,  than  I  can  on 
grass,  when  I  cannot  add  the  former.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  are  able  to  make 
large  quantities  of  milk  on  grass  alone.  I  could  not 
obtain  the  latter,  and  therefore  had  to  find  substi- 
tutes, or  rather  auxiliaries,  and  plenty  of  them.  I 
have  often  heard  it  advanced  that  cows  giving 
large  quantities,  could  not  give  good  milk.  In 
answer  to  this,  I  will  say, — one  season  when  she 
was  farrow,  I  took  the  cow  into  the  country  where 
my  family  were  staying,  from  July  to  October, 
when  she  was  giving,  on  an  average,  nine  quarts 
daily ;  after  using  all  we  wanted  in  the  family  of 
seven  persons,  my  wife  made  over  seven  pounds 
of  butter  per  week  for  fourteen  successive  weeks, 
which  I  think  is  proof  positive  that  her  milk  was 
A  1,  The  most  she  ever  gave  me  in  twenty-four 
hours,  milked  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.,  was  twenty- 
three  quarts,  one  and  a  half  pints.     Thus : 

185(1.— Took  cjilf  away  Feb.  let.  Qt$. 

Amoant  of  miLk,  Feb.  l8t  to  Aug.  Ist .2459 

"         Aug.  iBt  to  Feb.  iBt 1928 

Number  qunrtsi  one  year.... 4387 

4:ft>7  quarts,  at  6  cents  per  quart $210,.1o 

185ft.— Took  calf  away  July  Ist.  Oto. 

mount  of  milk,  July  1st  to  Jan.  Ist 22.30-2 

'-  «'         Jan.  Ist  to  July  1, 1859 1G83 

Number  quarts  one  year 3922-2 

3922-2  quarts,  at  5  cents  per  quart $196,12 

8415,4; 

All  the  milk  not  used  in  the  family  was  sold  at 
a  store,  at  5  cents  per  quart  the  year  round ;  many 
carts  selling  at  6  cents  through  the  year. 

H.  R.   CONGDON. 

Providence,  R.  /.,  Kov.,  1859. 


THB  aAKDEN. 


The  garden  is  a  bound  volume  of  agricultural 
life,  ^vntten  in  poetry-.  In  it  the  farmer  and  his 
family  set  the  great  industries  of  the  plow,  spade 
and  lioe,  in  rhyme.  •  Everv  flower  or  fruit-bearing 
tree  is  a  green  syllable  after  the  graceful  type  of 
Eden.  Ever)'  bed  of  flowers  is  an  acrostic  to  na- 
ture, written  in  the  illustrated  capitals  of  her  own 
alphabet.  Everj'  bed  of  beets,  celery  or  savorj' 
roots,  or  bulbs,  is  a  page  of  blank  verse,  full  -of 
beUes  lettres  of  agriculture.  The  farmer  majr  be 
seen  in  his  garden.  It  contains  the  synopsis  of 
his  character  in  letters  that  may  be  read  across  the 
road.    The  barometer  hung  by  his  door  will  indi- 


cate certain  facts  about  the  weather,  but  the  gar- 
den, laying  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  marks 
with  greater  precision  the  degree  of  the  mind  and 
heart  cidture  which  he  has  reached.  It  will  em- 
body and  reflect  his  tastes,  the  bent  and  bias  of 
his  neroeptions  of  ^ce  and  beauty.  In  it  he  holds 
up  tne  mirror  of  his  inner  life  to  all  who  pass  ^ 
and,  with  aa  observant  eye,  they  may  see  all  the 
features  of  his  intellectual  being  in  it.  In  that 
choice  rood  of  earth  he  records  his  progress  in 
mental  cultivation  and  professional  experience.  In 
it  he  marks,  by  some  intelligent  sign,  his  scienti- 
fic and  successful  economies  in  the  com  field.  In 
it  you  may  see  the  germs  of  his  reading,  and  can 
almost  tell  the  numoer  and  nature  of  his  books. 
In  it  he  will  reproduce  the  seed-thought  he  has 
culled  from  the  printed  pages  of  his  library.  In 
it  he  will  post  an  answer  to  the  question  wnether 
he  has  any  taste  for  reading  at  all.  Many  a  nom- 
inal farmer's  house  has  been  passed  by  the  book- 
agent  without  a  call,  because  ne  saw  a*  blunt  neg- 
ative to  the  question  in  the  garden  yard. — Elihu 
Burriit. 

For  the  Xew  England  Farmer. 
FBtTlT  GUIfTUBJES. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  Hovey's  Magazine  for 
November,  the  editor,  speaking  of  Fruit  Culture, 
says:  **It  has  been  remarked  by  some  horticultu- 
ral write  that  all  fruits  succeed  best  in  the  local- 
ities where  they  originated."  This  I  am  not  i^illing 
to  admit.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  writer  who  as- 
serts that  ^^allfniits  so  succeed  hcst,^^  &c.  But  as 
regards  apples  and  pears,  particularly  the  former, 
this  is  aflirmcd  by  many  ;  thus,  in  a  report  which 
appeared  some  years  since  in  the  Essex  Agricultu- 
ral Transactions,  upon  the  apple,  the  writer  re- 
commends the  cultivation  of  tnose  varieties  which 
arc  indigenous,  or  have  been  first  grown  upon  our 
soils,  having  for  many  years  obser\'ed,  tnat  the 
best  apples  in  our  markets  were  generally  those 
sorts  wnich  were  first  produced  in  New  England. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  writing  from  the  West  a 
short  time  after,  in  corroboration  of  this,  remarked 
that  the  best  apples  in  the  West  were  thdse  vari- 
eties which  originated  in  the  "Great  Valley." 
With  us,  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Baldwin, 
Roxbury  Hussett,  Mother,  Porter,  R.  L  Greening, 
Minister,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet  and  Hurlbut, 
are  among  our  best  fruits,  while  the  Newton  Pip- 
pin, Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Red  Doctor,  Pennock's 
Winter  and  feed  Gilliflower,  fruits  which  are 
first-rate  when  grown  in  their  native  habitats,  are 
inferior  when  grown  here.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Porter  and  Baldwin  are  nowhere  so  good  as 
in  Massachusetts;  while  the  Newton  Pippin  is 
best  on  Long  Island,  and  the  Spitzenberg  in  West- 
ern New  York.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  Georgia,  says 
"I  have  in  my  orchard  the  Spitzenberg,  Newton 
Pippin,  Minister,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Vandevere  and 
the  Swaar;  these  northern  varieties,  although 
making  a  good  growth,  yet  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  producing  not  more  than  a  dozen,  or  half  a 
dozen  specimens  to  each  tree,  annually,  while  ail 
our  native  varieties,  bear  good  and  abundant  crops 
in  from  three  to  five  years  after  transplanting." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  imported  kinds 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Graven  stein, 
of  Germany,  and  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  of  England ; 
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the  former  succeeding  as  well  as  many  of  our  va- 
rieties, and  the  latter,  if  in  a  rich  and  moist  soil. 

With  regard  to  the  pear,  he  says,  "The  history 
of  pear  culture  does  not  confirm  this,"  adducing 
the  Bartlett  as  an  example.  I  admit  that  the  Bart- 
lett  pear  tree  wiU  assimilate  to  itself  materials  for 
an  abundant  crop  in  almost  all  good  soils ;  in  fact, 
I  hear  of  its  successful  culture  throughout  the 
country,  more  so  than  in  any  variety  of  the  apple, 
while  the  St.  Michael,  St.  Germaine,  and  some 
other  varieties  of  the  pear,  cannot  be  grown  here 
saccessfuUy.  That  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  "is 
yet  in  its  infanc}*,"  as  said  by  this  editor,  I  admit, 
—hence  it  is  impossible  to  sav,  as  yet,  how  much 
this  idea  of  locality,  as  said  o/  the  applo,  will  ap- 
ply to  the  pear.  J.  M.  IVES. 

Salemy  November^  1859. 


Fior  Ihe  Neuf  England  Farm^. 

lOSCBIiIiAITEOITS  OBSBBVATIONS 

On  Farmers  and  Farming,  and  Ctianges  of  Custom 
since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — My  first  lessons  at  farming 
were  taken  while  with  my  father  ;*  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  He 
emerged  from  the  revolutionary  war,  like  many 
other  revolutionary  officers,  as  destitute  of  money 
as  the  gambler  wno  has  lost  his  last  dollar.  He 
was  a  member  of  th^  Provincial  Congress  in  the 
years  1774  and  1775 ;  he  was  in  the  Concord  fight, 
and  held  the  commissions  of  major  and  colonel  of 
the  7th  regiment  of  the  State  forces  during  the 
whole  war.  He  sold  part  of  his  f^rm,  and  finally 
had  to  take  his  pay  in  the  paper  currency,  whicli 
had  depreciated  so  much,  that  the  purchaser  boast- 
ed that  one  load  of  wood  sold  from  the  lot,  dis- 
charged the  whole  debt  for  the  land.  After  peace 
was  declared,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  farm- 
ing operations  like  one  awakened  from  a  dreamy 
maze.  His  fences  were  poor,  bushes  and  bram- 
bles were  trespassing  upon  his  tillage  land,  taxes 
high,  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  gloom  from  the 
reaction  which  took  place  consequent  to  the  long 
continued  war  excitement,  were  obstacles  which 
must  be  met  without  flinching,  or  all  must  be  lost. 
The  poverty  of  farmers  at  that  period  was  distress- 
ing ;  men  possessing  good  farms,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  war,  were  necessitated  to  neglect 
their  farms  for  the  want  of  help  to  do  the  labor. 
The  owner  of  a  good  farm,  and  a  worthv  man, 
came  to  my  father  in  distress  for  bread  for  tis  nu- 
merous small  children,  and  asked  his  advice  what 
he  should  do,  and  said  he  was  afraid  thev  should 
all  starve. 

These  times  were  soon  followed  by  Shays's  in- 
surrection, caused  by  government  oppression  to 
force  people  to  pay  taxes  and  debts,  who  had  noth- 
ing. I  can  distinctly  remember  that  gloomy  time. 
Those  people  who  were  not  able  to  make  their 
own  candles,  collected  pine  knots  and  made  splin- 
ters for  illuminating  their  unpapered,  unpainted, 
and  almost  unlighted  rooms,  which  were  the  dark- 
er for  the  nigntly  fumigation  of  the  burning 
torches.  What  little  clothing  the  countrj*  people 
wore  consisted  of  cloth  of  home  manufacture, 
produced  from  articles  raised  on  the  farm,  or  from 
cloth  of  home  facture,  bartered  for  foreign  goods. 
If  there  was  a  man  in  town  who  wore  broadcloth, 


*  Jonathan  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Tewktlmry. 


he  was  a  subject  of  general  remark,  accused  of 
extravagance,  and  an  object  of  envy.  The  young 
ladies  of  the  best  families  turned  out  to  meeting 
with  their  home-spim  linen  go^-ns,  and  manv  of 
the  young  men  with  patches  on  the  knees  of  tfieir 
pants.  I  have  known  the  mothers  of  blooming 
young  ladies  strap  on  to  their  horses'  saddles  cloth 
of  their  own  manufacture,  and  ride  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty miles  to  Charles'  Ferry,  and  leave  their  horses 
at  Cliarlcstown,  and  pass  over  to  Boston  in  a  fer- 
ry boat  with  their  merchandise  within  their  arms, 
and  then  traffic  it  away  for  a  little  calico,  or  oth- 
er jgewgaws  to  decorate  their  fascinating  daughters. 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war  to  the  commencement  of  the  rev  olution  in 
France,  was  a  gloomy,  distressing  one  to  farmers, 
which  "tried  men's  souls."  The  revolution  and 
wars  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Em'ope  caused  a 
sudden  impulse  in  the  business  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  countrj',  which  revived  the  despond- 
ing farmers.  Every  article  of  farm  production 
took  a  sudden  rise,  and  the  demand  was  such,  that 
from  a  kind  of  despairing  letharg}',  the  farmers 
waked  into  new  life,  and  in  a  few  years  paid  their 
taxes  and  other  debts,  and  began  to  buy  land  to 
enlarge  their  farms,  which  caused  a  rise  tnat  even- 
tually led  to  disastrous  land  speculations. 

The  period  from  the  French  revolution  to  the 
British  "orders  in  council,"  Bonaparte's  paper 
blockade  and  the  embargo,  was  a  very  prosperous 
one  to  farmers.  Foreign  goods  began  to  oe  im- 
ported in  abundance,  people  began  to  dress  better, 
and  a  broadcloth  coat  was  not  of  such  singular  oc- 
currence as  to  excite  all  kinds  of  feeling  but  good 


ones. 


The  period  from  the  embargo  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Madison's'  administration  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one,  especially  for  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities.  The  complaints  of  the  people  all  along  the 
sea-coast  were  really  distressing.  Tne  ladies  re- 
treated back  to  manufacturing  their  go-to-meeting 
plaid  gowns  from  factor>-spun  yam,  and  other 
Dranches  of  economy  were  substituted,  in  contri- 
tion for  former  extravagance. 

The  period  from  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  pres-* 
ent  time,  has  been  one  big  with  astounding  events. 
Steam  navigation,  the  sudden  mushroom  growth 
of  manufacturing  cities  and  railroads,  the  inven* 
tion  and  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements,  will  equal  the  periods  of  any  age,  or 
the  improvements  of  any  nation.  But  the  extrava- 
gances, swindling  operations  and  various  other 
rascalities  will  deiy  the  enormities  of  all  Christen- 
dom, the  heathen  lands  and  the  cheats  of  the  whole 
world.* 

1  stated  above,  that  my  first  lessons  at  farming 
were  taken  while  with  my  father,  and  of  course  in 
the  last  centur}'.  His  home  farm  contained  about 
200  acres  of  undulating  land,  and  not  stones 
enough  on  the  whole  to  make  a  rod  of  wall.  He 
kept  about  twent}'head  of  homed  cattle,  two  horse^, 
a  nock  of  sheep,  and  more  or  less  swine.  He  cov- 
ered his  barn-yard  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  with 
rich  loam,  and  r}'e  straw  for  the  cattle  to  sleep  up- 
on during  the  summer,  which  he  plowed  occasion- 
ally, to  have  it  well  mixed.  In  the  montli  of  No- 
vember, this  compost  was  carted  and  spread  upon 
his  runs,  or  swales,  where  he  obtainea  the  most 
of  his  English  hay.  His  winter  manure  was  mostly 
applied  to  his  potatoes  and  hops,  and  the  residue 
spread  upon  his  coAi  fields.    This  land  was  warm 
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and  drVf  and  he  seldom  put  duug  in  the  hill  for 
corn.  He  obtained  the  most  of  his  grain  from  the 
natural  strength  of  the  soil.  He  planted  his  pota- 
toes on  the  damp  land,  and  manured  in  the  hill, 
and  I  have  helped  to  dis^  potatoes  there,  that  pro- 
duced a  peck  to  the  hill,  where  now  it  will  take 
twenty  or  thirty  hills  to  fill  a  bushel.  Thus  my 
father  went  on,  he  growing  richer,  while  his  land 
was  growing  poorer,  and  in  a  few  years  he  doubled 
his  property,  as  we  supposed,  and  bought  other 
farms  for  the  sons  that  remained  at  home.  This 
is  a  specini^  of  farming  of  the  last  century* 

Many  of  our  city  friends,  unaccustomed  to  coun- 
try life,  form  erroneous  opinions  of  farmers  and 
farming.;  they  judge  according  to  appearances,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  judge  a  righteous  judgment. 
They  judge  the  farmer  by  the  cloth  he  wears,  and 
the  starch  he  does  not  wear,  and  conclude  that 
farming  has  rather  a  degrading  tendency.  It  is 
true  that  some  clownish  characters  are  engaged  at 
farming,  but  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber than  we  shall  find  in  all  other  professions  and 
occupations,  when  we  come  to  look  under,  per- 
haps, the  better  cloth  that  covers  them.  Farmers 
worthy  of  the  name  take  the  **papers,''  and  are 
well  posted  up  on  the  interesting  attairs  of  Church 
and  State.  The  fanner  has  the  whole  horizon  for 
his  ofiice ;  he  is  not  confined  by  bricks  and  mor- 
tar to  a  narrow  compass  to  the  injury  of  his  health 
and  contraction  of  his  mind.  Farmers  in  country 
towns  are  generally  the  rulers  of  the  towns ;  they 
pay  the  most  of  the  taxes  to  support  the  poor,  to 
Duild  school-houses  and  to  pay  teachers  for  in- 
structing their  own  children,  and  the  children  of 
those  who  do  little  else  than  help  vote  away  the 
fanners'  money  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  most  oi  this,  piece  was  written  on  the  day 
that  completed  my  eighty  years  of  experience  in 
this  worm  of  sin  and  suffering,  good  and  evil,  hope 
and  despair.  If  you  find  any  soft  spots  in  it,  ex- 
ercise that  charity  which  the  aged  naturally  claim. 

•  Silas  Brown. 

North  Wilmington,  Mass,,  Nov.  11,  1859. 

*      Remauks. — An  exceedingly  interesting  letter, 
and  a  wonderful  performance  for  that  age. 

NBW  FUBIiICATIOirS. 

Dadd,  on  the  Nature  and  Trcntmcnt  of  the  DiBeases  of 
Cattln,  with  DcBcHptions  and  Tlluntrations  of  the  vari- 
OUH  Or<?on8  aud  Functions  of  the  Animal  Economy. 
ContainIn<]r,  also,  Tscfnl  and  Practical  Information  on 
Breeding:,  Ventilation,  and  Diet,  liy  George  H.  Dadd, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewctt  &  Co. 

Dr.  Dadd  thinks  the  common  inquiry  among 
farmers  has  heretofore  been,  "How  shall  we  pro- 
tect our  property  [stock]  against  the  ravages  of 
diseases  ?"  But  that  the  more  important  question 
is,  "How  shall  disease  bo  prevented  ?"  The  lat- 
ter is,  certainly,  the  view  for  us  all  to  take.  A 
proper  care  of  stoek  will  prevent  most  diseases ; 
and  even  when  it  has  invaded  the  system,  nature, 
left  to  herself,  will  ordinarilv  do  more  to  effect  a 
cure  than  all  the  nostrums  of  the  shops.  Dixon 
expresses  it  better  than  we  have ;  he  says — "Na- 
ture is  ever  busy,  by  the  silent  operation  of  her 
own  forces,  in  curing  disease ;  her  medicines  are 
air,  food,  water  and  rest."    That  is,  food  that  the 


natural  appetite  desires,  and  rest.  Wannth  and 
repose,  with  the  recuperative  action  which  the  an- 
imal inherently  possesses,  will  usually  bring  health, 
unless  the  system  has  been  grossly  abused. 

This  work  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  Dis- 
eases of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  ;  and  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs ;  on  the  Principle  of  Breeding ; 
Parturition,  or  Labor  •  T)isease8  of  the  Generative 
and  Urinary  Organs ;  the  Heart — its  Functions 
and  Diseases  ;  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  its  Mem- 
branes ;  Ruptures ;  Dtlfteases  of  the  Bones ;  Rheu- 
matism, Acute  and  Chronic ;  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
Brain  and  Skin,  &c.  These  topias  are  treated, 
generally,  in  an  understandable  manner,  though 
we  think  if  there  were  less  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  profession,  the  book  would  be  more  valuable^ 
llic  Doctor's  mode  of  treatment  is  moderate  and 
consistent,  compared  with  some  of  the  "fire  and 
brimstone"  treatises  that  have  preceded  it.  The 
book  is  finely  printed,  thus  showing  a  proper  re- 
gard for  human  eyes  as  well  as  tlie  health  of  stock, 
and  ought  to  be  owned  by  every  person  keeping  a 
dozen  head  of  cattle. 


INSECT  IiITE  IN  CETIiON. 

Owing  to  the  combination  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  vegetation,  the  myriads  of  insects  in  Ceylon 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  is- 
land. In  the  solitude  of  the  forests,  there  is  a  per- 
{)etual  music  from  their  soothing  and  melodious 
mm,  which  frequently  swells  to  a  startling  sound 
as  the  cicada  trills  his  sonorous  drum  on  the  sun- 
ny bark  of  some  tall  tree.  At  morning,  the  dew 
hangs  in  diamond  drops  on  the  threads  and  gos- 
samer which  the  spiders  suspend  across  every 
pathway ;  and  above  the  pools,  dragon-flies,  of 
more  tiian  metallic  lustre,  flash  in  the  early  sun- 
beams. The  earth  teems  with  countless  ants,  which 
emerge  from  beneath  its  surface,  or  make  their 
devious  highways  to  ascend  to  their  nests  in  the 
branches.  Lustrous  beetles,  with  their  golden  cly- 
tm,  bask  on  the  leaves,  whilst  minuter  species 
dash  through  the  air  in  circles,  which  the  ear  can 
follow  by  the  booming  of  their  tiny  wings.  But- 
terflies of  large  size  and  gorgeous  coloring,  flutter 
over  the  endless  expanse  of  flowers ;  and  frequent- 
ly the  extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights 
of  those  delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a  white  or 
pale  hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such 

Srodigious  extension  as  to  occupy  hoiu-s,  and  even 
ays,  uninterruptedly,  in  their  passage— whence 
coming,  no  one  Vnows ;  whither  going,  no  one  can 
tell.  As  day  declines,  the  moths  issue  from  their 
retreats,  the  crickets  add  their  shrill  voices  to  swell 
the  din ;  and  when  darkness  descends,  the  eye  is 
charmed  with  the  millions  of  emerald  lamps 
lighted  up  by  the  fire-flies  amidst  the  surrounding 
gloom, — Teniianfs  Ceylon. 


Planting  Peach  Trees. — ^A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer  says,  peach  trees  should 
be  set  rather  deep,  because  *the  peach  cannot, 
like  the  pear,  apple  or  quince,  put  out  new  roots 
above  the  old  ones." 
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TSB  HIKEBAIi  MAJTOBS  THSOBT. 

ARON  LiEBiG  some- 
what astonished  the 
agricultural  world, 
several  years  since, 
by  the  enunciation  of 
his  theories  in  regard 
to  mineral  manures. 
By  some,  a  few  only, 
thinking  and  inquir- 
ing minds,  these  were 
received  not  merely 
with  a  cordial  appro- 
bation, but  with  ma- 
ny expressions  of  de- 
light. The  Baron's 
name  soon  became 
familiar  in  all  agri- 
cultural circles,  and 
his  theories  were 
adopted  by  many  as  the  wonderful  elixir  that,  like 
the  touch  of  Midas,  was  to  turn  all  baser  things 
into  gold  I  They  saw,  prospectively,  waving  fields, 
golden  sheaves,  and  bursting  granaries,  with  low- 
ing herds  and  bleating  sheep  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  in  the  little  snufif-box  full  of  mineral  matters 
that  were  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  land !  And  as 
discussions  and  illustrations,  which  they  fancied 
were  founded  upon  a  substantial  basis,  increased 
the  value  of  these  minerals  in  their  minds,  the 
true  foundation  of  all  success  in  husbandry — ^the 
permanent  maniure  heaps  of  the  farm — depreciated 
in  importance,  and  thus  a  vital  blow  was  struck  to 
the  cause  of  sound  progress  and  success.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  influence  of  another  element, 
more  conservative  and  scrutinizing,  an  error  of 
grave  character  might  have  been  fallen  into ;  one 
that  would  have  arrested  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, rather  than  have  advanced  it. 

This  other  class,  distrustful  and  cautious,  doubt- 
ing every  thing  that  bore  an  impress  of  the  "pro- 
fession" or  the  "shop,"  received  these  theories 
with  many  discounts,  and  they  inqujfPil  every 
where,  "What  manner  of  doctrine  is  this,  that  this 
man  teacheth  ?"  They  did  not  believe  that  btdk 
in  manure  was  unimportant,  though  the  quality 
were  concentrated  in  the  highest  drgre'*,  and  the 
idea  was  too  preposterous  for  consideration,  that 
potash,  lime,  and  magnesia,  with  other  matters 
valuable  or  indispensable  to  plants,  were  a  part  of 
the  rocks  which  they  so  cordially  hated.  They  had 
not  inquired  as  to  what  materials  soils  are  com- 
posed of,  or  how  much  of  these  minerals  are  con- 
stantly added  to  the  soil  by  the  abrasion  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  rocks,  or  how  little  difficulty  there 
woold  be  in  determining  the  character  of  any  soil, 
bad  we  only  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the 
rock  from  which  it  was  originally  derived.    They 


had  not  looked  upon  this  theory  in  its  incipient   • 
stages,  -seen  it  grow  up  step  by  step,  as  its  projec- 
tor had  done,  but  looked  upon  it  for  the  first  time 
as  full  grown,  and  launched  upon  the  world  as  a 
new  and  unattested  doctrine. 

Thus  the  zealots  and  the  doubters  contested 
every  advanced  point  with  each  other,  while  more 
practical  and  discriminating  men  searched  for,  and 
found  the  Truth,  between  the  extremes,  and  made 
it  subserve  the  good  cause.  So  the  Baron's  theo- 
ries, modified  by  himself  and  others,  have  awakened 
a  new  interest  and  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
chemistry  as  connected  toith  agriculture^  from  which 
will  certainly  flow  more  ample  rew^ards  for  labor 
upon  the  soil  than  have  heretofore  been  gained. 
All  men  now  regard  chemistry  in  the  cause  of  ag- 
riculture not  only  with  complacency,  but  with  en- 
tire confidence  that  it  is  an  ally  in  the  great  work 
indispensable  to  the  highest  success. 

If  there  was  an  error  in  Liebig's  theory,  it  was 
in  giving  it  a  too  sweeping  character,  whereby 
common  persons  got  the  idea  that  mineral  manures 
would  more  than  supply  the  deficiency  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  combined,  and  that  a  profitable 
succession  of  crops  could  be  obtained  by  the  for- 
mer alone.  Whoever  adopted  this  as  a  rule,  soon 
found  his  error  in  the  depreciated  products  of  his 
fields.  They  must  go  together, — and  without  this 
combination,  it  is  improbable  that  remunerating 
crops  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  harvested 
from  the  same  soil. 

In  his  recent  "Letters  on  Modem  Agriculture," 
Liebig  touches  the  point  upon  which  rests  all  our 
success  in  farming.  With  each  crop,  each  plants 
or  portion  of  a  plant,  he  says,  taken  away  from  a 
field,  the  soil  loses  a  portion  of  the  conditions  of 
its  fertility ;  that  is,  it  loses  the  power  of  again 
producing  this  crop,  plant,  or  portion  of  a  plant, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  number  of  years  of  culti- 
vation. A  thousand  grains  of  com  require  from 
the  soil  a  thousand  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
as  one  grain ;  and  a  thousand  straws  a  thousand 
times  as  much  silicic  acid  as  one  straw ;  if,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  deficiency  of  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  phosphoric  or  silicic  acid  in  the  soil,  then  the  * 
thousandth  grain  and  straw  will  not  be  formed. 
A  single  straw  removed  from  a  corn-field,  makes 
this  field  bear  one  com  straw  less.  This  must  be 
so — and  this  single  fact,  ever  present  with  the  cul- 
tivator, should  lead  him  to  such  practices  as  would 
always  recuperate,  rather  than  depreciate  his  soils ; 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  hundfed  years  of  cidtive-- 
tion,  the  soil  is  better  able  to  produce  a  paying 
crop  than  it  was  the  first  year  it  was  taken  in 
hand. 

Chemists  inform  us  that  iron  floats  in  the  blood 
that  courses  through  our  bodies,  that  ^^o^^rio 
acid  is  a  constituent  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves, 
that  alkaline  phosphates  and  alkcdine  earths  exist 
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in  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  and  that  a  warm  blood- 
ed animal  without  a  large  proportion  of  the  pJios- 
phate  of  lime  wrapt  up  in  his  skin,  would  be  in- 
conceivable to  us. 

Wq  hare  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  running 
over  Liebig's  **Leiter9  on  Modem  Agriculture^** 
recently  published,  and  will  close  them  for  the 
present  with  a  single  idea  more  from  the  Baron's 
luminous  mind,  showing  the  importance  of  miner- 
al matters  to  animals  as  well  as  plants. 

Were  it  possible,  he  says,  for  a  plant  to  grow, 
flower,  and  bear  seed  without  the  co-operation  of 
mineral  matters,  it  would  be  utterly  valueless  to 
man  and  animals.  A  dog  will  die  of  hunger  in  the 
presence  of  a  dish  full  of  raw  or  boiled  white  and 
yolk  of  eggs,  in  which  is  wanting  one  of  the  sub- 
stances most  important  for  the  formation  of  blood. 
The  first  trial  teaches  him  that  such  food  is  as  in- 
efficient as  a  stone  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

To  those  who  find  pleasure  in  this  class  of  in- 
vestigation, we  earnestly  commend  the  perusal  of 
this  book. 

Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
PBODU0»r  OF  AW  AOBE. 

Your  article  in  the  paper  of  December  3d, 
headed  "Three  acres  of  land  to  support  a  small 
family,''  reminded  me  of  some  statements  which  I 
had  laid  aside  for  your  paper,  and  which  will  show 
that  a  little  land,  well  cultivated,  may  be  made  to 
go  some  ways  in  the  support  of  a  small  family. 
The  experiment  was  made  by  HiiLiM  Damon,  of 
this  place,  under  rather  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces, as  will  be  seen. 

He  cultivated,  this  last  summer,  about  one  acre 
of  land,  but  in  three  several  lots,  some  of  it  two 
miles  from  his  house.  From  this  one  acre  he 
raised  the  following  vegetables,  (the  prices  annex- 
ed are  such  as  he  obtained  in  the  village  here :) 

Potatoes,  35  bashels $10,00 

Corn,  5  bushclH 5,00 

PciiB,  5  bush^^lB 10,00 

Carrots,  10  buehels 5,00 

Beets,  4  buBbels 4,no 

TurnipH,  20  biishelH 10,00 

OnioTiB,  1  bushel 1 ,00 

SquaBhcB,  50  in  number 12,00 

PumpkinH,  20  in  number 2,00 

Hclons 5,00 

Wheat,  7  bushels,  (verj  nice,) 14,00 

•&1,00 

The  above  quantity  he  sold,  besides  using  from 
this  acre  all  the  vegetables  which  he  needed  for  a 
familv  of  six  persons. 

Aside  from  the  mere  market  value  of  his  pro- 
ducts, he  has  taken  great  pains  to  select  and  pre- 
serve his  seeds,  so  that  were  there  sufficient  de- 
mand for  thuse,  ha  could  realize,  at  medium  prices, 
fifty  dollars  .more. . 

He  has  twent)-  varieties  of  potatoes,  raised  by 
himself,  this  year,  being  the  fourth  from  the  ball. 
Some  of  these  were  planted  the  first  of  June,  are 
remarkable  for  size,  very  mealy  and  finely  flavored. 

He  has  also  a  varietv  of  souashes,  raised  hither- 
to only  bv  himself,  and  whicn,  in  grain  and  flavor, 
surpass  tne  famous  Hubbard. 

He  has  eighteen  varieties  of  peas,  and  as  many 


of  turnips ;  his  object  in  having  such  a  variety,  is 
to  select  the  choicest  seeds. 

We  had  a  severe  and  prolonged  drought  this 
summer,  which  injured  our  crops,  and  made  our 
gardens  less  profitable  than  usual. 

But  I  thought  a  little  statement  of  his  garden- 
ing, with  many  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
might  be  of  some  of  some  value.  a.  e.  p. 

Springjidd,  VL 

Remarks. — Our  Mend,  "A  clergyman  in  ill 
health,"  with  whom  we  strongly  sympathize,  will 
find  encouragement  in  the  details  given  above.  In 
our  recent  remarks  upon  the  note  of  the  clergj'- 
man,  there  was  a  material  point  to  which  we  did 
not  allude — ^that  of  health.  If  he  should  enter  up- 
on his  three  acres,  and  labor  judiciously,  he  would 
probably  find  himself  a  vigorous  man  again  in 
three  years,  able  to  resume  his  profession,  and 
wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  renewed  power 
and  efiect. 

Let  us  see: — Mr.  Damon  sold  $84,00  worth 
from  one  acre — ^that  acre  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  a  portion  of  it  two  miles  from  his  house ! 
Then,  at  medium  prices,  he  had 

950,00  worth  of  seeds $50,00 

I'or  other  products 8i,00 

$134,00 
3 

Clergyman's  3  acres n • $402,00 

The  prospect  really  brightens  ;  the  clergyman's 
land  is  rich,  and  lies  all  together,  so  that  taking  the 
$402,  with  all  the  garden  stuff"  added  that  the 
family  would  require,  together  with  an  occasional 
marriage  fee,  and  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  prompt- 
ed by  the  texts  in  the  garden,  we  think,  after  all, 
he  could  do  verj'  well.  And  how  delightful  the  oc- 
cupation, with  an  interesting  wife  interested  in 
the  employment,  and  cheering  it  with  her  pres- 
ence, her  suggestions,  and  perhaps  her  fingers 
among  the  flowers !  We  have  always  supposed 
there  were  other  Edens  than  that  on  the  ancient 
river,  and  shidl  anxiously  await  a  call  to  see  this 
new  one,  under  the  supervision  of  "A  clergyman 
in  ill  health." 

Grape-growing  in  Northern  Ohio. — Much 
has  been  said  of  the  vineyards  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati.  By  a  letter  published  in  the  Cleve- 
land Farmer,  we  learn  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  planted  with  grapes  on  a  small 
island  in  Lake  Erie,  known  as  Cunningham's  or 
Kelley's  Island,  some  twelve  miles  north  of  San- 
dusky. The  business  has  been  growing  up,  grad- 
ually, since  1851.  Eight  vineyards  were  also  com- 
menced, this  spring,  on  Put-in-Bay  Island,  and 
several  on  the  Peninsula. 

Bronze  Turkeys.— The  gentleman  who  gave 
an  account  recently  of  these  turkeys,  in  the  Farm- 
eTf  resides  in  West  Thompson,  Conn. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
A  -pjiMSS  QUESTION  IN  ABITHMSTIO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Suppose  a  fanner  buys  a  cow 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  weighing  1000  pounds, 
and  six  years  old,  for  filly  dollars.  On  the  next 
day  after  the  purchase  she  drops  a  calf,  which 
takes  all  the  muk  she  gives  during  this  month, 
but  one  quart,  per  day,  say  twenty-five  quarts, 
which  is  sold  for  t^'o  cents  per  quart.  During 
tliis  month  she  consnmcs  two  per  cent,  on  her 
weight  of  English  hay,  which  is  worth  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  ton,  and  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal  per 
day,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  On  the  first  day  of 
May,  her  calf  is  sold  for  six  dollars.  During  this 
month.  May,  she  gives  nine  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  which  is  sold  lor  two  cents  per  quart,  and  con- 
sumes hay  and  meal  same  as  last  month.  On  the 
first  day  of  June,  she  is  turned  to  pasture,  which 
is  worth  eight  cents  per  day,  and  increases  her 
milk  to  ten  quarts  per  day,  which  is  sold  same  as 
last  month. 

On  the  next  month,  July,  the  same  facts  exist 
as  last  month,  except  she  falls  off  in  her  milk  one 
quart  per  day.  August  she  falls  off  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  from  last  month,  July,  and  consumes 
twent\'-fivc  pounds  of  com  fodder  daily  at  five  dol- 
lars per  ton,  in  addition  to  her  pasturage.  The 
next  month,  September,  her  corn  fodder  is  in- 
creased to  fijfty  pounds  daily,  and  her  milk  is  re- 
duced to  six  quarts  each  day ;  her  pasturage  is  also 
reduced  half.  During  October  she  runs  in  fall 
feed,  or  mowing  fields,  has  nothing  else,  and  her 
milk  is  reduced  to  four  quarts-  per  day,  which  is 
sold  for  four  cents  per  quart.  The  cost  of  feed 
this  month,  October,  the  same  as  pasturage,  eight 
cents  per  day.  In  November  she  still  runs  in  the 
field,  but  is  put  up  nights  and  fed  with  ten  pounds 
of  good  hay  and  two  quarts  fine  feed,  at  eighty 
cents  per  bushel,  each  day.  Her  pasturage  is  re- 
duced to  four  cents  daily  this  month,  November, 
milk  selling  for  the  same  as  last  month  and  re- 
duced to  three  quarts  daily.  From  the  first  of 
December  to  the  first  of  April,  she  is  fed  wholly 
at  the  bam,  and  consumes  ten  pounds  of  good  hay, 
one  peck  roots,  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  meadow  hay,  or  corn  fodder,  at 
five  dollars  per  ton,  daily.  In  this  month,  Decem- 
ber she  gives  two  quarts  milk  per  day,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, one  quart,  and  dries  up  entirely  the  first  of 
February.  All  her  milk  from  the  first  of  October 
has  been  sold,  for  four  cents  per  quart. 

This,  in  mv  judgment,  is  a  fair  sample  of  milk 
laising  in  this  vicinity.  Now  I  should  like  to  have 
your  correspondents  m  different  milk-raising  dis- 
tricts reckon  this  up,  and  let  us  know  whether  the 
farmer  has  made  or  lost  by  the  operation,  and  how 
much.  Also,  how  this  corresponds  with  the  bus- 
iness in  their  locality.  Evidently,  there  are  some 
minor  considerations  which  I  have  purposely  left 
out  of  the  account,  in  order  to  see  how  people 
reckon  in  this  iniportant  branch  of  human  indus- 
try. Although  milk,  to  some  extent,  is  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  yet,  if  it  is  sold  below  its  cost, 
the  evil  that  is  done  to  the  community  is  far  greater 
than  the  good.  At  some  future  time  I  intend  to 
ailswer  this,  (with  your  permission,  Mr.  E<litor,) 
myself.  In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  ef  your  correspondents  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  here  that  I  nave 
avoided  m  this  calculation  the  fractions  of  a  cent 


which  often  go  into  the  prices  of  this  article,  but 
thev  will  not  v^ary  the  account  much ;  at  any  rate, 
will  not  make  it  any  more  favorable  to  the  raiser 
of  milk  in  this  section  than  I  have  given  it. 
For  instance,  one  farmer  told  me  that  he  sold  his , 
milk  through  the  fkst  or  spring  and  summer  sea- 
son for  two  and  an  eighth  cents  per  quart,  and 
had  "Contracted  this  fall  and  winter,  at  tnree  and  a 
fourth  cents.  However,  I  prefer  to  have  the  cal- 
culation made  as  I  have  reckoned  it ;  holding  that 
it  is  not  very  material  whether  we  make  a  very 
large  or  a  smaller  loss  in  the  business,  as  it  in  the 
end  has  about  the  same  effect,  whether  we  dwindle 
along  a  whole  lifetime  to  waste  our  effects  or  find 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  at  an  earlier  period. 

Many  people  seem  to  apprehend,  that  it  is  of 
but  a  little  consequence  wnether  they  make  a  loss 
in  the  sale  of  their  products  or  not,  inasmuch  as 
they  can  go  ahead  and  appear  to  be  doing  some- 
thing ;  as  one  man  remarked,  ^'somebody  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it."  But  let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
and  all  who  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  you 
forget  about  those  poor  neighbors  and  their  fami- 
lies who  have  been  less  fortunate  than  you,  and 
who  depend  on  their  own  efforts  for  a  livelihood, 
but  cannot  go  into  this  branch  of  human  industry, 
except  at  a  loss,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  compe- 
tition, which  only  can  be  prosecuted  by  those  who 
have  an  income  equal  to  tnis  drain  upon  their  re- 
sources. T.  J.  PiNKHAM. 

Chdmsfordj  Mciss.,  Nov.,  1859. 

Reriarks. — Our  correspondent  is  determined 
to  probe  this  business  of  farming,  as  a  business  on 
which  loss  and  gain  is  concerned,  to  the  quick. 
He  is  doing  the  farmers  a  good  service,  and  is  wel- 
come to  our  columns. 


^^or  the  Xeto  England  Farmer, 
MB.  BABBEB'S  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Brown: — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, of  Warwick,  wishes  some  explanation  vhy 
his  "potato  vines"  suddenlv  "turned  black,  in  a 
a  day  or  two  after  the  thunder  shower  the  81st  of 
August  ?"  There  was  a  pre-disposing  cause,  u]  on 
which  the  rain  and  sudden  change  of  atmos])hj:e 
acted.  Mr.  Barber  did  not  find  corn,  tomatoes, 
beans  and  other  vegetables  and  crops  "turning 
black"  in  "a  day  or  two"  after  the  "cold"  rain. 
'V^Tiy  not  ?  Because  there  were  not  at  the  roots  of 
these  various  crops,  enemies  in  myriad  numbers, 
subsisting  on  the  sap,  the  same  as  are  found  on  the 
roots  and  lower  joints  of  the  potato  plant.  If  Mr. 
Barber  had  made  a  thorough  and  careful  micro- 
scopic examination  of  his  seed  potatoes  before  or 
after  planted,  he  would  have  found  perforations, 
small  warts  and  slimy  looking  brown  spots  on  the 
surface,  on  which  are  hibernated  eggs  of  insects. 
After  the  potatoes  are  planted  the  same  genial  tem- 
perature which  warms  the  earth  and  sprouts  the 
potato,  soon  starts  to  life,  from  tlieir  nidus,  myri- 
ads of  minute  larva  insects.  For  many  weeks, 
these  enemies  suck  or  pump  out  the  sap,  thus  en- 
feebling the  plant.  It  is  a  consumption,  acting 
upon,  and  spreading  from  the  very  vital  partto  tlje 
stalks  and  to  the  timbers.  This  derangement  and 
poison  may  be  compared  to  consumption  acting 
upon  the  vital  part  of  the  human  system.    The 
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sudden  changes  of  weather  caused  by  thunder  and 
cold  rains,  simultaneously  produced  action,  from 
iieat  to  cold  and  subsequently  cold  to  heat  follow- 
ing, and  produced  the  same  sudden  change  and 
death-like  appearance  in  the  pre-disposed  enfeebled 
plants,  that  over-exertion,  sudden  changes  of  weath- 
er and  unusual  exposure  produced  upon  the  con- 
sumptive patient.  He  drops  away,  aies  suddenly, 
being  the  effect,  mainly,  of  the  pre-disposed  cause. 
And  is  not  the  change  so  simultaneously  noticed  in 
the  potato  plant  analogous  ?  Every  effect  results 
from  a  definite  cause,  and  I  have  explained  to  Mr. 
Barber  what  he  will  more  fully  unaerstand  wh^n 
he  makes  a  careful  research  with  the  microscope  in- 
to the  botanical  condition  and  entomological  con- 
nection which  are  developed  and  clearly  revealed  in 
the  potato  plant,  from  the  attentive  study  of  these 
three  sciences  combined.  The  former  lays  before 
us  in  clear  vision  the  wonders  of  the  two  latter. 
Dec.  6,  1859.  T^E  Fakmek  Boy. 


DOSING  ANIMAIiS. 


The  practice  of  daily  or  weekly  dosing  and 
drug^ng  domestic  animals  is  pregnant  with  good 
or  evil  results.  Hence,  it  is  an  important  subject 
—one  that  should  interest  every  one  who  keeps  only 
a  cow  or  a  pig.  So,  too,  is  proper  treatment,  in 
health  and  m  sickness,  important. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day,  often — very  often — 
sees,  "going  the  rounds,"  such  recipes  as  this : 
'^Salt  ever}'  day,  and  salt,  ashes  and  sulphur  once 
or  twice  a  week;  salt,  ashes,  and  hen  manure 
once  or  twice  a  week,"  &c.,  &c.,  varied  somewhat 
in  their  proportions,  and  all  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
imals that  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  and  hav.e  been  for  a  long  or  short  time, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  so,  for  aug-ht  that  is 
known.  Now,  in  short,  I  am  opnosed  to  all  such 
routine  courses.  This  feec^ing  smt,  ashes,  sulphur 
or  charcoal  to  animals  as  much  as  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  eat  of  them,  or  giving  condition  powders, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  any  of  the  et  ceteras  daily, 
weakly  or  monthly,  is,  I  believe,  almost  always 
sooner  or  later  injurious,  in  each  and  in  eyety  in- 
stance, where  the  patient  or  patients  are  in  a  good 
healthy  condition.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  give 
one  out  of  many,  that  might  be  adduced  if  it  were 
at  all  necessarj*. 

A  friend — a  physician — in  commencing  busi- 
ness, bought  a  nne  roadster,  and  naturally — and 
rightly,  too— wishing  to  keep  him  sound,  and 
looking  sleek  as  he  then  did,  was  led  to  read  some 
upon  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  horse. 
Reading,  1  think  he  told  me,  in  "Youatt  on  the 
Horse,"  the  beautiftil  effects  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, he  commenced  giving  it,  as  directed,  to  him, 
and  there  was  a  gloss  that  ''was  a  gloss"  easily  to 
be  seen  on  that  doomed  horse,  for  a  while.  But 
stop,  or  rather  watch  him  for  a  while ! 

Before  a  year  he  coughed.  The  corrosive  sub- 
limate was  changed  for  cough  medicine,  condition 
powders,  carrots,  apples,  potatoes,  &c..  but  with 
ms  fftvorite  drug  in  tne  interim ;  yet  still  he  would 
cough  just  when  he  wished  to,  and  that  was  quite 
often,  while  that  hitherto  beautifril  coat  began  to 
fade,  and  look  sickly. 

About  this  time,  he  rode  with  me  a  few  iniles 
with  my  little  nag.    He  wished  to  know  what  I 


gave  her  to  keep  her  in  such  sound  health,  and 
fine  condition.  I  told  him  that  she  had  no  medi- 
cine  of  any  kind,  and  never  had,  except  once  when 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  *'horseail,"  before 
one  year  old,  and  even  this  she  almost  entirely 
refused.  He  continued  to  change  his  tactics,  and 
dose,  dose  away  for  some  six  months  longer,  with 
but  little  improvement,  and  then  went  into  anoth* 
er  countv,  and  exchanged  him  for  a  fresh  one. 
But  whether  he  has  learned,  in  this  his  first  voyage, 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  I  know  not,  because  he 
is  now  in  Aroostook  county. 

Finally,  I  have  seen  somewhere,  with  pleasure, 
that  Dr.  G.  H.  Dadd,  has  raised  a  wammg  voice 
against  this  continual  dosing,  which  is  extolled 
to  be  so  necessary  and  valuable  by  some.  Why 
should  we  give  man  ur  beast  a  poisonous  drug 
when  in  health,  to  keep  him  in  health  ?  Does  not 
thf  undue  action  of  the  system  to  rid  itself  of 
this  deadly  foe,  at  once  produce  a  deteriorated  or 
lowered  condition  of  the  original  healthy  system  ? 
Is  there  not,  then,  an  injury  inflicted  t£at  we  are 
not  able  accurately  to  estimate,  or  repair  entirely, 
not^'ithstanding  it  is  often  said,  when  a  sick  man 
has  seemingly  recovered,  "he  is  good  as  new," 
and  so  of  the  horse  or  ox  P — O.  W.  True,  in 
Ainencan  Stock  Journal, 


IiIVB  BBAVlSIiT. 


The  world  is  half  darkened  with  croakers 

Whose  burdens  are  weighing  them  down ; 
They  croak  of  their  stars  and  ill-usage. 

And  grope  in  the  ditch  for  a  crown. 
Why  talk  to  the  wind  of  thy  fortune, 

Or  clutch  at  distiuctlon  and  gold  ? 
If  thou  canst  not  reach  high  on  the  ladder. 

Thou  canst  steady  its  base  by  thy  hold. 

For  the  flower  thou  hldst  in  the  corner 

Will  as  faultlessly  finish  its  bloom, 
Will  reach  for  a  sparkle  of  sunshine. 

That  clouds  hare  not  chanced  to  ecmsame. 
And  wouldst  thoa  be  loss  tlian  a  flower — 

With  thought,  and  a  brain,  and  a  hand? 
Wilt  wait  for  the  dribbles  of  fortune, 

When  there's  something  that  these  may  command  ? 

There  is  food  to  bo  won  fhim  the  Ibrrow, 

And  forests  that  wait  to  be  hewn. 
There  is  marble  untouched  by  the  chisel  t 

Days  that  break  not  on  the  forehead  of  June. 
Will  you  l»»t  the  plow  rust  in  the  ftarrow— 

Unbuilded  a  house  or  a  hall  ? 
Nor  bid 'the  stones  wake  from  their  silence, 

And  fret  as  if  fretting  were  all  ? 

Go,  learn  of  the  blossoms  and  ant-hill ; 

There's  something  thy  labor  must  give. 
Like  the  beacon  that  pierces  the  tempest, 

Strlice  the  clod  fhnn  thy  footing,  and  live. 
Llro—not  trail  with  thy  face  in  the  dross  heap. 

In  the  track  of  the  brainless  and  proud. 
Lift  the  cerements  away  from  thy  manhood. 

Thou  art  robbing  the  dead  of  a  shrond. 

There  are  words  and  pens  to  be  wielded. 

There  are  thoughts  that  must  die  if  unsaid ; 
Wouldst  thou  saunter  and  pine  amid  roses. 

Or  sepulchre  dreams  that  are  dead  ? 
No,  drag  the  hope  to  the  pyre. 

Dreams  dead  ft>om  the  ashes  will  rise ; 
I.ook  not  down  on  earth  for  its  shadow. 

There  is  sunlight  for  thee  in  the  skies. 
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TSB  TB1SE8  OF  NORTH  AMTCBIOA, 

The  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  some 
time  ago,  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Coop- 
er, to  prepare  an  essay  upon  the  Sylva  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  The  result  of  his  la- 
bors has  heen  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Institute,  and  the  following  facts  are  taken  from 
the  document : 

There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  different  species  of  trees  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  including  a  vast  variety  from  the 
rich  tropical  sylvan  products  of  the  Mexican  dis- 
tricts, to  die  stunted  pines  that  pass  their  unseen 
sturdy  lives  among  the  snows  of  Labrador.  The 
tallest  trees  are  found  in  California,  where  is  the 
giant  redwood — Sequoia  gigantea  ofTorrey,  or  the 
fViellingtonia  gigaiUea  of  Hooker — ^which  attains 
the  prodigious  height  of  four  hundred  and  flft}' 
feet  from  the  ground,  about  half  as  high  again  as 
Trinity  church  steeple.  The  yellow  fir,  or  Abies 
grandiSf  which  grows  in  Oregon,  is  also  a  very  re- 
spectable tree,  often  reaching  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  Massachusetts  thev  have 
the  whitewood  poplar,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  the  same  State  also  possesses  a 
Zanthozylum  Americanum,  which  is  more  famili- 
arly known  as  the  tooth-ache  tree.  In  New  Jersey 
there  may  be  found  a  species  of  white  beech  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  After  these  it  is 
quite  a  contrast  to  descend  to  a  prickly  pear  tree 
of  Mexico,  which,  though  rejoicing  in  the  goree- 
ous  title  of  Opuntia  Athanthocarpa,  is  but  six  feet 
high.  The  Prunus  SvJbcordia,  a  kind  of  plum  tree, 
is  another  sylvan  dwarf,  and  the  Junipenis  Pack- 
ypoloea  is  also  an  arboreous  pigmy,  neither  of 
those  Mexican  trees  being  over  ten  feet  in  height. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  an  important  effect  up- 
on the  forest  growth  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
from  the  gulf  that  many  rain  storms  proceed,  and 
they  are  blown  easterly  by  westerly  winds,  until 
they  fall  generally  before  reaching  the  Ohio.  Thus, 
as  they  do  not  reach  the  Illinois  region,  that  dis- 
trict is  deprived  of  its  fair  share  of  rain.  Without 
moisture,  there  can  be  no  trees,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  Illinois  and  Michigan  abound  in  tree- 
less prairies  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  places 
where  the  rain  storms  from  the  gulf  fall.  In  Tex- 
as, where  these  gulf  storms  do  not  travel,  the  mois- 
ture and  consequent  vegetation  and  sylva  grow 
less  and  less  as  we  proceed  westward,  until  we 
come  into  the  great  aeserts  that  exist  in  the  Da- 
cotah  regions. 

For  the  Hew  England  Farmer* 

C0MM019^  SSNSE.      ^ 

I  have  often  heard  the  observation  that  common 
sense  is  the  best  of  all  sense.  I  was  reminded 
of  this  on  reading  the  remarks  of  your  Hollis 
correspondent,  '*0n  the  profits  of  farming."  Like 
views  nave  often  occurred  to  me,  on  looking  about 
among  the  farmers  whom  I  have  known  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Generally  speaking,  those  who 
have  been  industrious,  limiting  their  attentions 
to  their  own  business,  letting  (uone  all  manner  of 
speculation,  have  succeeded  well  in  the  world. 
The  great  secret  of  success  is,  to  have  something 
as  useful  to  be  done,  at  all  times,  in  winter,  as  weu 
in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.    Never  hire  oth- 


ers to  do  what  can  be  well  enough  done  by  your- 
self. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  workshop,  well  supplied 
with  tools.  All  his  boys  should  be  instructed  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  should  know  how  to  mend 
his  own  carts,  plows  and  carriages,  and  do  this  at 
times  when  he  cannot  advantageously  work  in  the 
field.  He  should  have  "a  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place."  This  motto,  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  conspicuously  posted  about 
the  buildings  of  one  of  the  best  conaucted  farms 
I  ever  saw.  This  was  well,  thus  to  remind  all  of 
their  rule  of  action,  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
impressed  on  their  memory ;  it  would  seem  better 
to  make  it  a  part  of  their  nature. 

"As  to  pulling  weeds,  you  had  better  let  them 
alone,  in  a  dry  time ;"  I  do  not  accord  entirely 
with  this  rule  laid  down  by  friend  Emerson.  1 
would  sooner  say,  let  there  be  no  weeds  to  be 
pulled ;  or,  if  there  be  any,  let  them  be  removed 
at  earliest  opportunity,  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner. Weeds,  like  vices,  even  the  very  common 
vice  of  smoking  tobacco,  pollute  all  around.  They 
can  not  be  too  soon  eradicated.  P. 

December  3,  1859. 


EXTBACTS  AND  KBFIiIES. 
BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  Farmer  the 
mode  of  making  butter  in  cold  weather.  I  have 
not  made  butter  since  the  middle  of  last  month — 
the  last  that  I  churned  I  kept  the  dasher  going  14 
hours,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  In  warm  weather  it 
comes  in  from  5  to  15  minutes.  I  have  put  the 
chum  in  hot  and  cold  water,  akemately,  and  have 
tried  it  in  a  warm  room  and  cold  room,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  cream,  after  churning  so  long, 
is  so  rancid  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  any  pur- 

Eose  whatever.  My  cows  are  fed  on  the  best  of 
ay,  have  potatoes  once  a  day,  and  occasionally  a 
few  ears  of  com.  If  you  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents can  inform  me  how  to  make  the  butter 
come,  you  will  confer  a  favor  not  only  on  me,  but 
on  many  of  my  neighbors.  E.  Leonard. 

New  Bedford,  11  mo.,  21th,  1859. 

REBfARKS. — Butter  was  made  in  our  family 
through  the  whole  of  last  winter  from  the  milk 
which  five  or  six  cows  gave.  The  milk  and  cream 
stood  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  was  uni- 
formly  at  about  62^ ;  and  when  the  cream  was  re- 
moved in  order  to  chum  it,  it  was  kept  at  as  near 
62°  as  possible.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  would 
bring  the  butter,  which  sold  in  market  for  thirty 
cents  a  pound.  Cream  should  not  be  kept  more 
than  three  days,  we  think,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
its  temperature  should  be  nearly  uniform  all  the 
time  it  is  being  gathered.  We  hope  those  who  are 
successful  will  help  brother  Leonard  out  of  his 
difficulty.  

THE  LATTTON  BLACKBERRY. 

Your  subscriber  £rom  New  Bedford  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  his  belief  that  the  Lawton  Blackbem 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Massachusetts.  1 
have  this  last  season,  within  three  miles  of  your 
place  in  Concord,  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
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gathered  eighty  bushels ;  my  crop  would  have 
amounted  to  fully  two  hundred  bushels,  had  not 
one  acre  of  plants  been  winter-killed;  thev  are 
more  liable  to  be  killed  bv  a  ver\'  severe  winter, 
like  the  last  two,  than  the  native  vine. 

In  any  part  of  Massachusetts  where  the  native 
blackbeiTy  flourishes,  upon  land  that  will  grow 
seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  one 
hundred  bushels  of  Lawtons  will  be  no  more  than 
an  average  crop.  With  some  experience  in  the 
cultivation  ana  sale  of  the  berries,  were  I  to  set 
two  acres,  one  would  be  Laii^-ton  and  the  other 
Dorchester.    Among  the  vines  which  I  set  three 

J  rears  ago,  were  one  hundred  Newman's  Thorn- 
ess,  ana,  so  far  as  I  have  proved  them,  they  are 
utterly  worthless. . 

The  Dorchester,  unless  the  Lawton  is  fully 
ripened,  is  much  the  best  bcrrj-,  but  for  a  table 
berry  and  for  cooking  purposes,  when  fully  ma- 
tured, the  Lawton  has  no  superior.         s.  n.  i. 
Lincohi,  Mass,,  Nov.,  1859. 

Remarks. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Law- 
ton  succeeds  bo  near  us,  and  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  any  of  S.  H.  L*8  ripened  so  that 
those  who  only  cat  sweet  fruit  would  have  rel- 
ished them  P  We  have  not,  nor  have  our  neigh- 
bors, been  able  to  accomplish  this. 

LAI7D  PLANTED  WITH  POTATOES  THAT  HAD  BEEN 
PASTURED  WITH  HOGS. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  planted  land  with  po- 
tatoes which  had  been  pastured  with  hogs  the  pre- 
vious season  P  TVTiat  was  the  result  ?  I  have 
about  two  acres  upon  which  a  large  number  of 
hogs  have  run  this  simimer,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  what  crop  I  can  raise  next  year  to  the  best 
advantage  (com  excepted,  it  being  too  much  shad- 
ed by  trees  for  that  crop.)  Any  reply  to  the  above 
will  be  very  thankfully  received  by  a 

Worcester,  Nov.,  1859.  YouNG  Farmer- 

TOOLS  FOR    DRAINING — ^TURNIPS   AND    POTATOES 

FOR  CATTLE,  MIXED  WITH  WHEAT  AND 

CUT  STRAW. 

I  have  been  draining  this  fall,  and  have  con- 
cluded there  should  be  some  easier  way  to  make  a 
ditch,  than  with  a  shovel  and  spade,  and  my  ob- 
ject now  is,  to  inquire  if  there  is  an  implement  in 
use  that  will,  with  horse  or  steam  power,  make 
and  clean  a  ditch,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  by 
once  passing  over  the  ground  ? 

A  few  winters  ago,  I  fed  four  oxen  and  four 
cows  on  wheat  and  oat  straw,  from  December  to 
April ;  at  the  same  time  I  gave  the  oxen  one  bush- 
el of  English  turnips,  divided  among  the  four,  and 
one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  the  four  cows.  They  all 
went  through  the  winter  as  well  as  I  ever  had  any 
on  good  hav.  The  oxen  went  through  on  the  tur- 
nips as  well  as  the  cows  did  on  the  potatoes,  and 
I  consider  the  turnips  and  potatoes  as  good  as  can 
be  provided  for  wmter  feed — ^say  one  bushel  to 
eight  young  cattle  each  day. 

Horace  Holuston. 

NoHh  Montpditr,  R,  1859. 

Remarks. — ^Prof.  Mapes,  Editor  of  the  Work- 
ing  Farmer,  N.  Y.,  invented  and  oonstructed  a 
ditching  machine  several  years  since,  and  Mr.  J. 


J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, also  devised  and  constructed  one,  but  we 
have  not  seen  either  of  them  in  operation.  We 
learn  that  there  is  a  new  machine  about  to  be  in- 
troduced for  this  purpose  which  will  be  cheap 
and  effective,  and  that  a  machine  for  making  pi]>e 
for  draining  purposes,  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
The  pipe-making  machine,  we  understand,  will  be 
so  compact  and  portable  as  to  be  easily  removed 
from  farm  to  farm  where  clay  is  found,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  price  will  bo  so  moderate  as  l^ 
make  it  an  object  for  a  person  having  ten  to  twen- 
t)'  acres  to  drain  to  purchase  one. 

CANADA  PEAS — PIN  WORMS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Will  you  allow  me  to  in- 
quire through  the  Fanner  the  value  of  Canada 
peas,  as  compared  with  com,  for  feed  for  cattiic, 
horses  and  swine  ?  Would  they  do  well  ground 
and  fed  with  cut  hay  or  straw  P  I  wish  to  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  interested,  that  India  wheat  is 
the  best  remedy  for  pin  worms  ix^  horses  that  I 
have  ever  tried.  Adtn  Bugbee. 

SnmD^s  Store,  Vt.,  Nov,  25,  1859. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer, 

TBAITBACTIONS  OF  THE  MrDDHESSX  AO- 
BICUIiTUBAIi  socrBTy 

For  thk  Year  1859. 

By  the  kindness  of  an  unkno^vn  hand,  am  I  fa- 
vored with  this  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  40  pa- 
ges. It  is  indeed  *^multum  in  pa^i?o.**  What  is 
wanting  in  extended  detail  of  culture,  such  as  is 
found  in  many  other  society  publications,  is  made 
up  by  condensed  general  views  of  culture,  and 
keenness  of  wit.  I  rejoice  to  find  a  voice  from  the 
pulpit  in  aid  of  the  farmer.  I  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion,  that  if  our  clergj-men  would  appro- 
priate one-half  the  time  now  wasted  on  antique 
theology,  in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  garden  and  thj  field,  and  teaching  their 
supporters  how  this  can  be  most  advantageously 
done,  they  would  do  a  good  8er^ice  in  their  day 
and  generation. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  remarks  on 
education  in  our  schools,  contained  in  this  pam- 
phlet. I  hope  the  intelligent  President  of  this  So- 
ciety will  endeavor  to  have  this  preaching  devel- 
oped in  practice.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  do 
more  or  octter  than  he,  if  he  should  undertake  it. 

December,  1859.  Essex. 


SeaW^eed  for  Wadding. — ^The  Paris  papers 
speak  of  a  new  industry  that  has  arisen  in  France 
firom  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  one  which  is 
destined  to  supplv  one  of  the  necessities  of  that 
rage  for  destruction  which  is  becoming  so  appa- 
rent. Government  has  ordered  the  systematic 
gathering  of  the  sea  weed  which  is  washed  on  the 
rocks  of  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  to 
serve  as  wadding  for  artillerv' — ^it  being  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  admirably — ^keeping  the  iron 
cool,  and  not  liable  to  ignition — ^like  the  cotton 
wad  hitherto  in  use. 
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Fw  the  Aeir  England  Farmer. 

BTJRATi  SCEinSS,  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
FliEASUBES. 

Mn.  Editou  : — I  am  well  aware,  that  I  cannot 
do  justice  to  this  interesting  subject  in  the  brief 
space  allowed  in  the  crowded  columns  of  a  news- 
paper 5  yet,  without  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
yaluable  room,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  subject  for  the  consideration  of  those 
woo  are  anxious  to  leave  their  paternal  homes  in 
the  countr}'  for  a  residence  in  the  city. 

It  is  freely  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  city  life 
has  some  advantages  which  country  life  has  not. 
These  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out,  as  they 
will  readily  occur  to  everj'  one.  Yet,  after  all,  city 
life  runs  quick,  is  giddy,  intoxicated,  high-minded, 
and  under  continual  excitement.  Much  is  con- 
densed into  little  time  and  space.  Men  live,  as  it 
were,  under  a  high-pressure  system.  The  candle 
of  life  is  kept  in  a  continual  blaze ;  and  it  frequent- 
ly goes  out  at  a  very  early  period. 

But  country  life,  on  thc«other  hand,  has.  its  own 
peculiar  advantages,  and  its  scenes,  its  occupa- 
tions, and  its  pleasures,  arc  favorable  to  health 
and  reflection,  to  long  life  and  true  enjoyment.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  present  object  to  set  up  city  and 
country  as  rivals ;  they  are  both,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary to  make  human  existence  pleasurable.  This 
is  almost  self-evident.  WTience  come  the  motives 
to  change  from  city  to  country,  and  from  country 
to  city,  among  those  whose  circumstances  or  oc- 
cupations do  not  bind  them  to  one  locality  ?  Yet, 
I  would  ask  all  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  leave 
the  paternal  roof  in  the  country  for  some  garret- 
loft  m  the  city,  to  tell  me,  how  they  account  for 
that  rush  of  cooped-up  men  and  women — mechan- 
ics, artisans  and  merchants — ^to  the  green  fields  of 
the  country,  to  the  mountains,  hills  and  valleys, 
and  wild  woodland  scenes,  which  invariably  takes 
place  when  a  holiday  is  proclaimed  ?  It  is  instinct 
fleeing  to  the  balmy  breath  and  soothing  influen- 
ces of  country  scenes,  to  revive  the  powers  that 
have  been -impaired,  and  heal  the  bruises  that  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  artificial  mode  of  city  life. 

The  scenes,  occupations  and  pleasures  of  rural 
life  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  de- 
scription. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  are  the 
scenes  of  every  day  life,  and  of  every  day  pleas- 
ures ;  such  as  fill  the  mind  with  joy  and  gladness, 
and  lift  the  soul  to  God.  Thev  are  the  scenes,  oc- 
cupations and  pleasures  which  all  parts  of  the 
country  present,  and  from  which  thousands  of  our 
city  friends  yearly  drink  in  delicious,  untainted 
pleasure.  For  they  leave  the  scenes  of  their  busi- 
ness and  of  profit  behind  them,  to  ramble  where 
the  breezes  blow,  and  amid  the  bracing  mountain 
air,  where  many  an  invalid  has  picked  up  health, 
and  received,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  of  life.  But, 
as  they  do  not  engage  in  the  occupations  of  coun- 
try life,  they  cannot  enjoy  all  its  pleasures.  There 
is  a  real  pleasure  in  rural  occupations  and  pursuits, 
which  city  life,  with  its  competitions,  anxieties 
and  continual  excitements,  cannot  yield.  There  is 
a  real  satisfaction  of  mind  in  beholding  the  fruits 
and  productions  of  one's  own  industry  and  labor, 
and  in  witnessing  the  blessings  and  bounties  of 
Divine  Providence.  The  scenes,  occupations  and 
pleasures  of  rural  life,  are  all  alike  healthful  to  the 
Dody,  and  invigorating  to  the  mind,  and  conducive 
to  human  happiness. 


The  country'  may  be  said  to  be  one  great  book, 
which  is  open  to  the  eye  of  evei-y  one  who  can 
read  and  understand  it  It  has  a  language  of  its 
own,  peculiar  to  itself.  There  are  passages  in  it 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  unparalleled  grandeur.  We 
read  its  beautiful  passages  when  we  gaze  upon  the 
fair  landscape,  reposing  under  the  sunnj-  sky  of  a 
summer  day ;  when  we  listen  to  the  sighing  breeze 
among  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;« when  we  hear  the 
warbling  of  the  songsters  of  the  grove,  making 
the  air  vocal  with  their  music  j  when  we  listen  to 
tlie  gentle  murmurings  of  the  running  stream,  as 
its  limpid  waves  ripjjle  over  tlieir  pclJoled  baulks, 
the  sweetest  of  all  nature's  music.  The  scanning 
of  such  passages  imparts  a  pleasure  to  every 
thoughtful  mind.  And  yet  many,  ver}'  many,  in 
their  hot  haste  to  become  rich,  and  anxiety  to  cut 
a  figure  in  the  world,  are  willing  to  relinquish  all 
these  pleasant  and  quiet  and  healthful  scenes  and 
employments  for  the  busy  mart  of  trade  and  traf- 
fic }  to  be  covered  all  over  with  the  dust,  and  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  hubbub,  the  perplexities  and 
the  temptations  of  city  life  !  And  all  this  for  the 
sake  of  acauiring  riches  and  honorable  distinction 
in  the  world,  which  nineteen-twentieths  fail  of  ob* 
taining.  John  Goldsbuey. 

Wai-mick,  Mass.,  1859. 


CONDENSED  MTT.ir. 


The  Hartford,  Ct.,  Homestead^  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  a  "milk-factor)',"  which  a  Mr.  Bor- 
den, has  put  in  operrtion  "in  one  of  the  wildest 
gorges  of  the  Litchfield  hills." 

"The  long  and  short  of  the  whole  process  is, 
that  fresh  milk  is  received  n^ht  and  morning,  and 
condensed  to  one-fourth  its  original  bulk  by  evap- 
oration, and  in  this  shape,  that  is,  looking  like 
very  thick  cream,  it  is  sent  to  market,  requiring 
only  to  be  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  has  been 
removed  from  it,  to  be  as  perfect  and  excellent 
milk  as  it  was  at  first,  and  in  fact,  a  little  better, 
as  we  will  explain :  The  cost  in  market  is  25  cents 
per  quart,  or  6^  cents  for  a  half  pint,  which  by  the 
addition  of  three  half  pints  of  water  will  make  a 
quart  of  milk  decidedly  better,  more  healthy,  and 
less  watered  than  the  milk  bought  of  milkmen  in 
our  cities ;  and  capable,  after  being  diluted  prop- 
erly, of  answering  all  the  purposes  of  tke  best 
milk.  The  cream  will  rise  as  usual,  and  butter 
may  be  made,  and  the  milk  will  show  itself  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  properties  of  fresh  milk." 

The  writer  regards  it  as  a  most  valuable  discov- 
er)',— a  saving  of  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of 
transportation  is  made,  and  the  milk  thus  prepared 
remains  sweet  so  long  that  it  may  be  sent  from 
Connecticut  to  New  York  or  Boston,  and  arrive  in 
a  condition  to  keep  longer  than  milk  fref^h  from 
the  cow. 

'  Too  Much  Grain. — Such  is  the  heading  of  an 
article  in  the  California  Farmer^  in  which  the 
editor,  after  admitting  that  they  "have  an  abund- 
ant harvest  the  present  year — ^twice,  and  thrice, 
perhaps,  the  wants  of  the  State,"  says  it  is  un- 
manly for  the  farmers  to  murmur,  as  they  do,  be- 
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cause  of  too  much  food.  Grain-growers  are  ad- 
yised  to  ship  their  supplies  abroad,  and  at  such 
prices  as  they  can  get.  The  same  paper  describes 
the  "First  Woolen  Factory  in  California,**  just 
completed  in  San  Francisco.  The  factory  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  two  stories  high,  and  **m  all  its  arrangements 
for  working-power  is  equal  in  excellence  to  any 
factory  in  the  Atlantic  States."  The  machinery, 
and  the  operatives  of  such  establishments  will 
make  a  better  market  for  the  farmers'  surplus  than 
can  be  furnished  by  the  exporting  merchant. 


USEFUIi  OB8EBVATIONS. 

He  that  has  eyes  to  see,  may  perceive  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  scattered  all  along  his 
pathway  through  life,  and  if  notes  or  memoranda 
were  made  of  such  observations,  and  sent  to  such 
papers  as  the  Artisan,  thousands  would  be  grate- 
nil  for  the  instruction. 

As  an  example,  see  how  few  machihists  know 
the  proper  method  of  adjusting  leather  belting. 
The  common  method  is  to  place  the  flesh  side  of 
the  leather  upon  the  pulleys ;  for  what  reason  we 
know  not,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  look  neater,  or 
to  increase  its  traction. 

But  in  either  case  a  great  mistake  is  the  result, 
and  leather  belting  should  never  be  so  worked. 

Always  place  the  flesh  side  of  the  belt  outward, 
because  it  is  the  strongest,  and  should  not  be 
worn  away  upon  the  pulleys.  It  is  estimated,  by 
those  who  have  tried  the  experiment,that  the  belt- 
ing thus  run  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  perform 
quite  as  efiiciently. 

Another  example  we  might  give,  which  thous- 
ands of  workmen,  who  use  the  necessary  article  of 
flue,  may  think  valuable.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
eep  glue  sweet  and  free  from  that  offensive  smell 
which  good  glue  will  acquire  when  left  to  stand, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  pot,  is  to  use  a  stirrer 
of  zinc  in  place  of  wood,  or  to  keep  a  small  piece 
of  zinc  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  or,  when  steam 
is  used  for  heating  it,  to  make  the  pot  of  zinc. 

Millions  of  such  item?  can  be  g^ven  by  men  of 
observation,  and  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
re-writing  them,  giving  the  punctuation,  etc.,  as 
well  as  publishing  them,  if  we  are  furnished  with 
the  facts. 

Books  and  papers  are  sometimes  very  instruc- 
tive, but  few  of  these  give  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, and  this  is  what  artisans  most  desire. — Cin- 
einnati  Artisan, 


A  Cow  Suckling  Lambs. — ^A  cow  belonging  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Hislop,  of  West  Oxford,  calved  last 
spring.  Her  calf  was  taken  from  her  at  five  weeks 
old.  A  fortnight  afterwards  an  ewe  died,  leaving 
three  lambs.  As  there  was  danger  of  the  lambs  al- 
so dying,  the  owner  took  one  of  them,  and  held  it 
to  the  cow's  teats.  Next  morning  on  going  to  milk 
the  cows,  all  three  lambs  were  found  sucking  the 
cow.  Another  lamb  was  placed  with  the  cow,  and 
she  has  suckled  all  four  ever  since.  They  follow 
her  wherever  she  goes,  and  she  protects  them  from 
dogs  and  other  animals  that  attempt  to  molest 
them,  show^ing  the  same  affection  for  them  as  if 
they  were  her  own  progeny. 


FEAT,  HI7CK,  AND  COMMEBOIAli  MA- 
NURES. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  reports  made  to 
the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society,  in 
1857-8,  by  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Chemist 
to  the  Society,  and  Professor  of  Analytical  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  We  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  these  excellent  reports. 
The  analyses  of  various  fertilizers,  made  by  a  per- 
son of  eminent  ability  for  the  task,  and  who  un- 
doubtedly stands  beyond  the  influences  sometimes 
thrown  over  the  anal}lical  chemist,  must  be  of 
considerable  importance  to  our  progressive  far- 
mers. The  Essays  on  Manures  are  criticed  and 
exact,  noticing  nearly  all  the  forms  in  which  ma- 
nures are  used  in  this  countrv.  That  which  treats 
of  Peat  and  Muck  is  of  special  value,  as  our  peo- 
ple do  not  yet  properly  appreciate  muck  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  so  long  as  thi%  material  is  so  abundant 
and  accessible,  it  is  important  that  its  true  value 
should  be  eveiy  where  known.  Below  are  some 
of  the  heads  discussed  in  the  Essay :  What  is 
Peat  ?  The  condition  under  which  Peat  is  formed. 
The  different  kinds  of  Peat.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  Peat. 

After  these  Prof.  Johnson  potices  the  charao- 
acters  that  adapt  peat  to  agricultural  purposes — 

1.  Its  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  and  re- 
taining water,  both  as  a  liquid  and  as  vapor : 

2.  Its  power  of  absorbing  ammonia : 

3.  Its  action  in  modifying  the  decay  of  organic 
(that  is  animal  and  vegetable)  bodies : 

4.  Its  effect  in  promoting  the  disintegration  and 
solution  of  mineral  matters,  (that  is,  the  etony  mat- 
ters of  the  soil :)  and 

5.  Its  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 
When  these  points  are  well  understood,  most 

farmers  will  have  the  means  at  command  of  greatly 
increasing  the  productive  power  of  their  soils. 
Prof.  Johnson  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  this  new 
acquisition  to  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  manures. 


Agricultuke  in  Tuscany. — The  correspondent 
of  the  Newark  Advertiser  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  gathering  the  harvest  in  Cen- 
tral Italy : 

To-day — ^in  this  nineteenth  century  ? — one  sees 
here  sunbaked  women  and  girls,  cutting,  or  hack- 
ing, rather,  the  grain  with  ill-shaped,  twelve-inch 
sickles,  and  beating  it  out,  sheai  by  sheaf,  on  a 
stone,  with  the  hand,  aided  onlv  by  a  rough  stick. 
Threshing  instruments  are  afmost  unknown  in 
Tuscany :  and  then,  what  a  winnowing,  without 
machines,  follows  the  reaping !  It  is  done  in  this 
wise :  The  grain  heaped  up  on  the  ground  in  one 
place,  is  thrown  by  shovelfuls  through  the  air  to 
another  place,  the  wind  being  winnower,  and  sup- 
posed to  blow  away  the  chaff  as  it  passes.  •  One 
watches  this  behind-the-times  operation  with  his 
teeth  on  edge  with  the  sense  of  gritty  bread,  and 
the  prospect  of  eating  his  '^peck  of  airt''  in  Italy 
before  him. 
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l  FATB  Off  CBJESTSD  DUOES. 


Hr.  Bement,  of  Alban  j,  author  of  the  AmericHn 
Ponherer'a  Companion,  says  these  ducki  are  a 
baautiiul  and  omamentnl  variety.  They  are  of  all 
colors,  haTiog  in  fact  no  other  conunon  ftatures. 
He  has  bad  tbem  pure  white,  black,  and  mixed, 
bladL  aad  white,  vith  large  turbaoi  or  top-knots. 
The  white  are  coaiidered  the  moit  beautifiil,  as 
they  hBTe  yellow  legti  and  bills. 

In  speaking  of  this  duck,  Mr.  Latham  says — 
"Ttda  inhabitant  of  4he  extremity  of  America  is 
of  the  aize  of  the  wild  duck,  but  is  much  longer, 
for  it  measures  tuenty-five  inches  in  length;  a 
tnft  adorns  its  head ;  a  straw  yellow,  mixed  with 
neatly  colored  spots,  is  spread  over  the  throat  and 
front  of  the  neck ;  the  wing  blue  beneath,  edged 
with  white  i  the  bill,  wing,  and  tail  are  black  ; 
iride*  rod,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body  ashy 
P«J-"  

CRAIfBEBRT  CULTUBE, — Obed  Brooks,  Esq.,  of 
Harwich,  has  carefiilly  compiled  a  statement  of 
the  cranbeny-  crop  of  the  towns  of  Harwich, 
Brewster  ana  Dennis,  for  1859.  An  aggregate 
Tahe  of  $23,622  is  no  small  income  to  the  fami- 
liee  owning  thene  cranberry  meadows.  We  can 
giTe  no  estimate  of  Barnstable.  A  large  number 
of  persons  severally  own  small  lots ;  but  the  ag- 
gregate must  be  a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth,  Mr.  Solomon  Hinckley,  residing  in  our 
immediate  Ticinity,  sold  to  the  amount  of  $740  i . 


and  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  West  Barnstable,  $600.  The 
cranberrv  culture  is  now  attracting  much  at- 
tention Jn  most  of  the  Cape  towns,  and  very  nu- 
merous lota  of  ground  are  being  prepared  for  llie 
vines. — SanulabU  Fatriot. 


OOiatONWSAIiTS   Off  2EASSA0HIT8&TTS. 
AGRICULTtTKAI.  DEPAKTMENT, 

StaU  Hotue,  Boston,  Dec.  7,  1859. 
Dear  Sir: — The  Legislature,  by  the  Act  ol 
18S9,  chap.  203,  proposed  to  oSer  some  encour- 
agement for  the  cstBolishment  of  Farmers'  Clubs 
in  th^  various  towns  of  this  Commonwealth,  and, 
to  some  extent,  to  aid  those  already  established. 
The  Committee  of  tlie   Board  appointed  to  make 

Eroviflion  for  carryingthe  aforesaid  Act  into  effect 
ave  instructed  me  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  do- 
sire  among  the  fanners  of  your  town  to  CBtablish 
such  a  club,  and  to  have  the  aid  of  any  suggea- 
tions  that  might  be  offered  by  an  agent  employed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  would  be 

S roper  for  them  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  and 
ecide  upon  soma  definite  time  and  place  when 
and  where  they  would  like  to  have  such  an  (^nt ; 
will  you  please  inform  me  of  it  at  an  early  day, 
stating  the  time  fixed  upon,  which  should  be  sutn- 
cientiy  long  after  the  date  of  your  letter  to  give 
time  for  the  necessary  preliminorj-  arrangements. 
In  cases  where  a  Farmers'  Club  is  already  es- 
tablished, and  is  in  operation  at  the  present  time, 
and  desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  offered  by  the 
State,  a  copy  of  the  constitution  or  form  of  organ 
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ization,  the  number  of  members,  the  general  course 
pursued,  whether  it  be  by  discussions,  lectures, 
town  shows,  o^  otherwise,  the  nature  of  the  assis- 
tance which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  all  other^ecessary  informa- 
tion, should  be  forwarded  to  me,  when,  if  it  is 
practicable,  th^  club  may  be  furnished  w^ith  copies 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Board,  and  with  one  or  more 
agents  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  or  lecture, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Please  state  explicitly,  therefore,  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  ask  any  aid,  what  is  wanted  and  on  what 
special  subject  it  is  desirable  the  agent  should 
speak,  the  time  when  the  meetings  will  be  held,  &c. 

Any  club  which  maybe  formed,  or  any  club  now 
in  existence  which  may  wish  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  above  named  Act,  will  be  expect- 
ed to  conform  to  said  Act  by  making  the  required 
returns  at  the  time  specified,  and  to  aid  the  Board 
in  collecting  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  agri- 
culture if  it  should  hereafter  be  desired. 
Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

CnAiii^.s  L.  Flint, 
Sec,  of  the  State- Board  of  Agriculture, 


SHEEP  HXrSBAITDBir. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Concord  Farmers'' 
Club,  Dec.  1,  1859,  an  interesting  discussion  oc- 
curred on  Sheep  Husbandry.  But  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  have  had  experience  in  this  de- 
partment of  farming.  The  subject,  however,  is  ar- 
resting the  attention  of  farmers  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  sheep  may 
be  profitably  raised  for  their  mutton,  and  that  in 
connection  with  this  they  maybe  made  the  means  of 
renovating  our  exhausted  and  bush-covered  pas- 
tures. "VVe  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  IVustees  of 
the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  have  offered  a 
premium  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  flock  of  not 
less  than  twenty  sheep,  that  shall  have  been  owned 
in  the  county  six  months.  We  hope  the  enterpris- 
ing farmers  m  that  county  will  test  the  profit  of 
raising  sheep,  whether  for  wool  or  mutton,  and 
the  offset  of  keeping  them  upon  their  pastures. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds, 
the  able  Secretary  and  Reporter  of  the  club,  we 
nave  obtained  from  the  records  some  of  the  re- 
marks which  we  give  below.  The  first  four  per- 
sons who  speak  are  appointed  as  leaders  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  so  that  delay  never  occurs  in  open- 
ing the  discussions. 

Mr.  Simon  Beown  remarked  that  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  care  of  sheep  in  his  youth.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  sit  up  night  after  night,  in  cold 
weather,  to  take  care  of  lambs,  because  they  were 
dropped  too  early.  The  first  broadcloth  he  ever 
wore,  was  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep  which  he 
had  assisted  to  raise.  Sheep  raising  was  formerly 
profitable,  but  it  had  been  discontinued  among  us, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  losses  occasioned  by  dogs. 
He  had  been  informed  that  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
y  of  Essex,  there  were  only  500  sheep,  but  there 


were  3,500  dogs !  A  good  many  persons  are  now 
entering  upon  the  business.  A  new  spirit  has  been 
awakened  upon  the  subject.  Sheep  have  been  im- 
proved in  size  and  productiveness,  as  much  as,  and 
perhaps  more  than,  cattle.  Fifty  years  ago,  a 
quarter  of  mutton  in  England,  that  weired  15  or 
20  pounds,  was  thought  large.  Now  a  quarter  or 
mutton  is  frequently  seen  weighing  50  or  60 
pounds.  One  weighing  60  pounds  was  recently 
exhibited  in  Boston  market.  K  there  is  a  demand 
for  mutton,  sheep  raising  must  be  profitable.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  all 
the  good  mutton  that  might  be  raised.  He  spoke 
of  the  effect  of  keeping  sheep  in  reclaiming  pas- 
tures. He  knew  a  tract  of  land  in  Pl}'mouth  Coun- 
ty, that  was  formerly  so  covered  with  briars  and 
rose  bushes,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk 
through  it.  He  saw  it  last  fall,  and  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful green  pasture,  with  a  smooth  surface,  aud 
not  a  bush  or  briar  upon  it.  It  Had  been  reclaimed 
by  the  use  of  sheep  alone.  If  he  were  going  to 
keep  sheep,  he  should  select  good,  healthy,  m'cU- 
favored  animals,  and  would  never  confine  them  to 
one  place,  in  doors  or  out.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  in  and  out  of  the  barn  at  will,  all 
winter.  In  clear,  cold  weather,  when  the  thermom- 
eter was  below  zero,  they  would  lie  on  the  litter 
in  the  yard.  When  it  w&s  damp,  even  if  warm, 
they  would  lie  in  the  barn.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  instincts  in  this  respect.  His 
father's  bam  had  racks  all  around  the  walls  on  the 
inside.  The  hay,  mostly  clover,  was  let  down  &om 
above,  and  troughs  were  furnished  under  -the  racks 
for  roots  and  beans,  and  to  catch  the  clover  heads 
if  any  fell  through  the  racktf.  Diseased  sheep 
must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  flock. 

Mr.  K  Wood,  Jr.,  remarked  that  he  had  no  ex- 
perience upon  the  subject,  but  he  thought  it  as  de- 
sirable to  keep  a  variety  of  stock,  as  to  raise  a  va- 
riety of  crops.  The  profit  would  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Sheep  might  bQ  profitable  on  lands 
that  were  easily  fenced,  and  not  upon  other  lands. 
He  has  a  large  pasture,  much  grown  over,  where 
he  has  been  mowing  and  burning  the  bushes.  He 
has  mowed  over  50  acres  the  past  year.  This  pas- 
ture is  fenced  on  t^'o  sides  widi  heavy  stone  walls. 
These  walls  he  proposes  to  top  either  with  poles 
or  vines,  and  to  put  on  sheep  the  next  season.  He 
thinks,  from  what  he  has  seen,  that  he  can  keep  50 
sheep,  and  after  two  years,  as  many  cows  as  he 
now  does,  with  the  sheep,  and  expects  to  find 
sheep  that  may  be  kept  by  common  fexices.  He 
has  seen  a  flock  of  one  hundred,  that  yield  five 
pounds  of  wool  to  a  sheep,  that  do  not  get  over  a 
three  foot  rail.  They  are  destroying  the  bushes 
and  weeds,  and  bringing  in  the  white  clover.  This 
is  the  effect  we  most  need. 

Mr.  James  B.  Elliot,  from  Keene,  N.  H.,  was 
present,  and  favored  the  club  with  some  interest- 
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ing  remarks.  He  is  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry, 
and  has  been  for  five  years.  His  sheep  had  be- 
come breachy.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  best 
way  is  to  change  the  entire  ilock.  He  had  recent- 
ly been  looking  among  the  sheep  in  Vermont,  and 
h^d  purchased  a  hundred,  at  the  average  price  of 
five  dollars.  He  expects  they  will  yield  from  five 
to  six  pounds  of  wool  each.  He  has  been  to  Al- 
bany, and  seen  the  long-wooled  sheep.  They  do 
best,  as  he  is  informed,  in  small  flocks.  He  wishes 
to  keep  a  pretty  large  flock ;  has  one  pasture  that 
will  carry  300,  and  another  that  will  carry  from 
150  to  200.  Sheep  require  about  one  acre  each. 
If  the  land  is  very  rocky,  they  require  more.  Large 
sheep  require  more.  He  has  concluded  to  keep 
fine  wooled  sheep.  Many  of  the  farmers  on  the 
Connecticut  arc  now  feeding  all  the  com  they  can 
raise  to  their  sheep.  They  buy  wethers,  and  put 
them  up  about  the  Ist  of  December,  and  give  them 
cob  meal,  and  oats,  all  they  will  cat.  In  March 
they  shear  them,  and  send  to  market  in  the  cars, 
alive.  They  will  weigh  from  150  to  170  pounds, 
live  weight,  and  bring  from  five  and  a  half  to  seven 
cents  per  pound.  In  Walpole,  N.  IL,  they  are 
feeding  4,000  this  winter.  The  farmer  may  fat  two 
sets  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  New 
York,  fats  all  the  year  round.  The  manure  from 
sheep  is  better  than  that  from  cows.  From  21 
sheep,  he  made  10  loads  of  the  best  manure  he 
ever  saw.  Leaves,  or  some  proper  absorbent, 
should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  yard,  and 
litter  used  as  required.  This  manure  is  excellent 
to  mix  with  muck.  It  costs  about  forty  cents,  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  pasture  a  sheep  from  the  10th 
of  April  till  the  20th  of  November,  or  till  they 
are  "snowed  up,"  and  about  $1,10  in  the  winter. 
A  sheep  requires  about  two  pounds  of  hay,  daily. 
He  feeds  with  hay  twice  a  day,  and  once  with 
roots.  Sheep  require  a  plentj'  of  ft«sh  air,  and 
running  water.  Some  keep  them  without  water, 
but  it  is  not  so  well.  Sheep  will  destroy  almost 
every  kind  of  bushes,  except  pmes  and  alders, 
Some  sheep  ore  easily  kept  within  ordinary  fences. 
Others  wOl  learn  to  jump  over  almost  every  fence. 
He  related  an  anecdote  of  one  man  who  had  kept 
a  flock  of  sheep  29  years,  and  never  knew  but  one 
get  out  of  the  pasture.  Mr.  E.  thought  small  mut- 
ton quite  as  good  as  large,  but  that,  as  most  far- 
mers in  this  section  would  keep  only  small  flocks, 
the  long  wooled  sheep  might  be  the  most  profita- 
ble here.  The  Cotswold  and  South  Downs  would 
yield  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  wool.  This  wool, 
although  it  does  not  fetch  quite  as  much  as  fine 
wool,  is  in  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  manufac- 
Iture.  He  said  that  a  man  of  his  acquaintance  in 
Vermont  realizes  $1000  per  year  from  200  sheep. 
We  think  these  statements  from  an  intelligent, 
practical  man,  who  is  himself  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, will  not  be  without  interest  to  many  of  our 


readers.     Several    other  gentlemen  of  the  club 

spoke  upon  the  subject,  and  were  listened  to  with 

interest. 

« 

For  the  New  England  Farmef, 

SEASON  AITD  CBOF8  IN  IOWA. 

Onr  western  autumn  is  departing  as  quietly  as 
a  lamb.  Early  in  November,  we  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  winter  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance  ; 
with  this  exception,  it  has  been  mild  and  dry 
throughout. 

The  sharp  frost,  September  1,  together  with  the 
severe  drought  preceding  and  following,  reduced 
the  com  crop  nearly  one-half  from  what  it  prom- 
ised early  in  the  season.  The  cob  is  of  the  usual 
size ;  but  the  kernel  is  shrunk  so  much  that  it  re- 
quires two  full  bushels  of  ears  to  make  one  of 
com.  One  and  a  half  of  ears  to  one  of  corn,  is,  I 
believe,  the  usual  proportion. 

The  wheat  also  railed  to  realize  the  expectation 
of  farmers,  in  amount,  by  about  one-third ;  though 
of  very  good  quality. 

Potatoes  are  very  small,  and  not  very  numer- 
ous, but  entirely  free  from  rot,  and  of  very  good 
quality,  even  the  smallest. 

Buckwheat  was  completely  ruined  by  the  frost, 
and  the  sorghum  greatly  damaged,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  There  was  a  large  amount  of 
the  latter  planted ;  but  it  does  not  prove  a  very 
profitable  crop,  as  yet 

While  our  friends  at  the  East  are  rejoicing  in 
the  full  tide  of  prosjjerity,  we  are  still  obligen  to 
wait  for  the  "good  time  to  come.  Many  of  our 
farmers,  who  were  badly  in  debt,  are  not  only  un- 
able to  extricate  themselves,  but  scarcely  aSle  to 
pay  their  interest,  from  the  in-gatherings  of  the 

Nevertheless,  we  kept  Thanksgiving  with  you, 
and  the  other  twcntj'-fivc  States,  on  the  24th  mst. 
And  very  much  do  we  find  to  be  thankful  fofr,  al- 
though still  depressed  with  debt  and  short  crops. 
We  still  continue  to  have  excellent  health.  Dis- 
ease, what  little  there  is,  assumes  a  very  mild 
form,  more  so,  I  think,  than  in  Massachusetts. 
The  scarlet  fever,  which  has  lingered  around  us 
for  months,  is  so  mild  and  tractable  as  to  be  man- 
aged in  most  cases  without  medicine.  Very  few 
have  died  of  it ;  none,  I  believe,  who  trusted  to 
water  applications  and  good  care.  M.  R.  c. 

Tiptm,  lowUy  Nov.  30,  1859. 


Points  of  Cows. — ^Mr.  A.  L.  Fish,  a  dairyman 
of  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  gives  in  the  Little 
Falls  DairymarCa  Record^  some  observations  on 
this  subject.    He  says : 

"I  h$ive  never  known  a  cow,  with  soft,  fur-like 
hair  and  mellow  skin,  appearing  yellow  and  gum- 
my at  the  roots  of  the  hair  when  parted  with  the 
hands,  that  was  not  a  good  butter  cow,  and  when 
fettened,  would  mix  tollow  well  with  flesh.  In- 
stead of  heavy  head,  horns,  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  comparatively  light  hind  quarters,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  opposite  sex,  she  should  show 
an  opposite  design,  by  a  feminine  countenance, 
light  nead,  neck,'  and  shoulders,  widening  back- 
^i^ard  from  her  chest  to  the  loin  and  hind-quarters/' 
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For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

V7HAT  BUTLDINaS  ABS  NBGESS8ABT  FOB 
A  FARM  OF  ONS  HT7NDBSD  ACBESP 

This  is  a  standing  question  with  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  and  with  your  permission,  I  will  ^ive 
an  outline  plan  of  what  I  consider  an  appropriate 
block  of  buildings,  with  some  notes  upon  the  man- 
ufacture of  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  and  the  restoration  of  an  exhausted 
soil,  to  a  state  of  primitive  fertility. 

The  size  and  style  of  the  house  should  corres- 
pond to  the  size  of  his  family,  and  the  taste  of  the 
farmer.  Whether  it  be  buUt  high  or  low,  I  would 
so  arrange  the  house  as  to  bring  the  living-room 
to  front  the  south  and  east,  to  secure  the  delight- 
ful influence  of  the  sun  in  the  room  in  the  short 
days  of  winter ;  it  promotes  happy  influences  in 
the  family,  and  cheers  up  the  little  birds  and  flow- 
ers, of  which  no  house  should  be  void.  To  ex- 
tend this  influence,  I  would  build  a  bay  window 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  room  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  inside,  with  climbing  roses  upon 
the  outside ;  say  the  Queen  of  Praii'ies  on  one  side, 
and  the  Baltimore  Belle  upon  the  other  $  trained 
upon  a  neat  little  trellis  to  the  roof,  so  as  not  to 
obscure  the  windows.  This  axrangement  would 
unite  pleasure  and  beauty  to  labor,  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  rural  life,  and  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  union  of  these  happy  associations. 
It  is  folly  to  select  the  pleasantest  room  in  the 
house  to  decorate  and  cultivate  flowers  in  for  your 
friends  and  neighbors  when  they  call  to  see  you, 
and  consign  the  family  to  an  obscure  apartment 
as  a  necessity.  Should  you  construct  an  ell  to 
connect  the  house  with  the  bam,  be  sure  to  not 
disarrange  the  above. 

The  bom  should  be  44  by  70, 18  feet  post^,  with 
a  good  cellar  under  the  whole,  for  the  manufacture 
oi  manure.  For  the  latter  purpose,  haul  together 
near  the  leanto  door,  a  large  heap  of  leaf  mould 
from  the  forest,  muck  from  the  swamp,  (keep  a 
sufficient  supply  dug  two  years  in  advance,)  leaves, 
straw,  brakes,  and  other  vegetable  material  for  the 
filling  of  the  trench  behind  the  cows  daily.  In 
this  trench  commences  the  great  work  of  redeem- 
ing an  exhausted  soil  back  to  a  state  of  normal 
ferUlit>%  In  a  bam  of  this  size,  we  have  a  bay 
upon  one  side,  the  entire  length,  14  feet  wide ;  a 
driveway,  12  ;  1^  for  crib  in  front  of  cows ;  lean- 
to  floor  under  cows,  5^,  running  back  to  the  trench, 
with  a  descent  of  2  inches,  to  carry  off  liquid 
manures  into  the  trench ;  6  for  trencn  and  walk 
behind  the  cows,  and  a  space  6  feet  wide,  to  be 
partitioned  off  into  pens  for  calves,  and  hospitals 
for  cows  at  calving.  The  trench  should  oe  20 
inches  wide,  and  5  deep,  level,  and  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  leanto.  Cows  may  be  tied 
by  stanchions,  or  with  straps  and  chains ;  I  prefer 
the  latter,  as  it  gives  them  more  opportunity  to 
rest.  Reserve  at  one  end  of  the  leanto  as  much 
room  as  is  necessar}"  for  stables  for  horses — de- 
pending upon  the  number  used  or  wanted  upon 
the  farm.  Hogs  should  be  kept  upon  the  manure 
in  the  cellar,  to  prevent  fire-iang,  or  heating  by 
rapid  decomposition.  Several  weeks  before  slaugh- 
tering for  pork,  the  hogs  should  bo  removed  to 
small,  clean  pens,  as  they  will  take  on  fat  more 
readily  than  when  left  to  roam  at  large,  and  work 
in  the  manure.  • 

Every  practical,  observing  tiller  of  the  soil,  well 


understands  that  no  guano,  superphosphate,  or 
other  nitrogenous,  or  highly  concentrated  manures, 
can  restore  to  the  soil  me  lost  carbon,  which  has 
supplied  a  succession  of  crops  with  the  essential 
materials  which  enter  into  the  14  elements  of  grain, 
fruit  and  grass.  The  true  principle  of  agricultu* 
ral  science  introduces  another  system,  natural, 
plain,  and  altogether  dissimilar.  The  forest  must 
give  up  her  store  of  carbon,  (and  she  manufac- 
.tures  a  large  surplus  annually,)  so  nicely  elabor- 
ated by  nature's  laws  as  to  nx.  its  ammonia,  and 
yet  fitted  for  a  powerful  absorbent  of  liquid 
manures,  with  power  to  resist  decomposition  until 
brought  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
swamps  must  yield  up  their  store  of  vegetable 
wealth,  the  rich  inorganic  materials  of  surround- 
ing hills  and  forests,  to  re-unite  with  the  mineral 
salts  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  to  be  washed  away 
by  the  annual  rains.  The  organic  laws  of  the 
universe  established  by  the  Creator,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  changes  and  formal  conditions 
of  properties  of  matter,  whether  in  a  crude  min- 
eral, organized  or  detached  condition,  are  as  uni- 
form and  unerring  as  the  physical  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  As  the  de- 
mand for  carbon  to  form  fat,  muscle,  cellular  tis- 
sue, bone,  brain,  hair,  and  other  portions  of  the 
human  body,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  an  an- 
imal heat  of  98°  night  and  day,  is  very  ^eat,  we 
readily  see  why  stardi  is  so  abundant  in  all  plants 
used  as  food  for  man  or  beast.  Starch  contains 
a  large  amount  of  carbon,  and  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  the  old  States  are  holding  the  great 
bulk  of  carbon  in  store,  to-day.  We  must  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  rural  labor  by  intro- 
ducing into  -  the  present  mode  of  farming  more 
system  in  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Every  one  knows  that  new  land,  land  never  sub- 
jected to  cultivation,  will  produce,  in  abundance, 
all  the  crops  which  that  country  or  district  is  sus- 
ceptible of  producing.  Hence  we  are  advised 
that  the  forests  and  swamps  of  any  hilly  country 
hold  its  vegetable  wealth.  Science  now  comes 
to  our  aid,  and  teaches  us  how  to  change  a  cold 
subsoil,  into  a  warm,  pliable,  productive,  surface 
soil.  Practical  experience  has  taught  us  thdt  a 
good  soil  which  produces  100  poimds  of  ripe  wheat 
plants,  loses  but  15  pounds  of  its  weight  and  sub- 
stance by  the  operation,  85  pounds  coming  from 
the  atmosphere.  Science  reveals  to  us  why  it  is 
that  in  combustion,  respiration  and  decomposition, 
an  immense  amount  of  organized  matter  is  dis- 
sipated through  the  air — infused  into  the  plants 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  or  gathered  up  by  the 
falling  dews,  rams  and  snows,  returnea  to  the 
earth  and  the  roots  of  plants,  and  thence  by  ca- 
pillar)' attraction  drawn  into  the  kernel  and  elabo- 
rated as  food  for  man  and  beast.  It  also  gives 
the  agriculturist  power  over  heat,  light,  electrici- 
ty, (positive  and  negative,)  chemical  action,  air, 
earth  and  water,  and  enables  him  to  grapple  with 
repulsive  elements — cold,  subsoil  water  (corrected 
by  drainage,)  malaria,  and  other  negative  influen- 
ces which  have  baffled  the  unskilrii  farmer  for 
years  past  Now  that  the  soil,  in  the  old  States, 
nas  lost  its  natural  productiveness,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  vegetable  science  is  indisputably 
necessary  to  enable  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  com- 
pete with  thosp  who  till  the  rich  fields  of  the  vir- 
gin West 

A  short  time  since  a  cargo  of  guano  arrived  in 
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New  Yori^,  valued  at  $60,000.  Here  is  sixty 
thousand  doUars'  worth  of  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
gen, (ammonia,)  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  soil  as  $60,000  worth  of  alcohol  does  to  the 
tiUers  of  the  same,  to  stimulate  them  to  more  la- 
bor in  changing  the  vegetable  material  around 
them  into  bread,  meat  and  clothing.  The  soil 
should  not  be  stimulated  bv  phosphorus  and  am- 
monia, until  it  has  been  well  supplied  with  all  the 
inoiganic  elements  necessary  to  furnish  an  in- 
creased amount  of  grain,  any  more  than  a  man 
should  drink  alcohol  upon  an  empty  stomach.  If 
a  person  will  drink  alcohol,  drink  it  immediately 
after  eating.  Ground  bones  will  furnish  phospho- 
rus, and  copperas  iron.  The  urine  and  hara  ex- 
crements of  the  human  species  contain  these  for- 
ces in  great  abundance,  and  careless  agriculturists 
are  unaware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  these 
powerful  fertilizers  daily  eoiag  to  waste  about  the 
privies  and  slaughtering  houses  in  large  villages 
and  cities.  To  make  mese  more  available,  build 
a  vat  or  cistern,  immediately  under  one  end  of  the 
cow-leanto,  in  the  bam  cellar,  where  they  can  be 
diluted  in  several  times  their  bulk  of  water,  and 
turned  upon  the  manure-heap  made  as  first  men- 
tioned. This  collecting  and  compounding  of  car- 
bonaceous and  nitrogenous  manures  is  pt'acticallt/ 
agricultural  science,  and  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  purchitsing  commercial  manures,  at  reck- 
less prices,  and  rebut  the  charge  that  '^farming  is 
unprofitable."  Add  to  this  manure  heap  lime  and 
ashes,  and  you  have  all  the  fourteen  elements  that 
enter  into  a  kernel  of  wheat  or  com. 

Lewis  L.  Pierce. 
East  Jqffret/y  K.  K,  Nov.,  1859. 


For  Vte  New  England  Fanner. 

FBACnCAXi  FBOOF8  OF  FBOFIT  EBT 

FABMING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  in  your  paper  of 
late,  discussions  on  '*the  Profits  of  rarmmg,''  by 
correspondents  from  different  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  which  they  profess  to  give  their  own 
experience.  Having  no  particular  knowledge  of 
these  writers  or  their  locations,  I  cannot  judge  of 
their  statements.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  own  town,  and  will  leave  to  you 
and  jour  readers  to  judge  whetl^r  or  not  farm- 
ing IS  profitable  here  P 

We  nave  a  neighborhood  in  which  are  situated 
thirty  or  more  individuals,  who  own  the  lands 
they  cultivate,  say  from  five  to  twenty  acres 
each,  and  so  have  owned  them  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  These  men  have  convenient  houses, 
with  suitable  buildings  around,  and  families  at 
home  well  cared  for.  Their  only  means  of  acquir- 
ing property  is  by  the  application  of  their  indus- 
try to  their  land.  Most  of  them  have  so  managed 
as  to  lay  up,  besides  maintainmg  themselves  and 
their  families,  several  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  hundred — ^because  they  are 
rather  shy  of  informing  the  assessors  on  this 
point — ^but  this. I  do  know,  there  is  no  class  of 
citizens  among  us  more  reliable  than  these  culti- 
vators of  the  soil. 

We  have  others  who  branch  out  in  manufac- 
tures, an  trade— build  large  houses,  and  high 
work-shops — drive  fast  horses — and  figure  for  a 
time  as  Directors  of  Banks,  and  they  wind  up 


with  a  per  centage — some  thirty,  some  fifty,  and 
some  nothing.  Now,  Sir,  my  conclusion  is,  that 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  in  these  diggings,  is  the 
most  profitable.  •.  •. 

South  Dativet's,  Dec.  10,  1859. 


For  the  New  England  Femner. 
TBEMJXTMB  FOB  MONSTEBS. 
BY  JUDGE  FRENCH. 

What  is  the  object  of  agricultural  societies  in 
offering  premiums  P  It  is  well,  occasionally,  to  go 
back  and  try  our  conduct  by  first  principles.  We 
should  offer  these  inducements  with  some  definite 
and  commendable  aim.  Because  a  thing  has  long 
been  done  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  especially  in 
this  new  and  changing  country,  that  it  should  al- 
ways be  done.  Many  a  proposition  is  admitted  as 
conclusive  that  a  slight  examination  may  show  to 
be  powerless.  There  was  good  sense  in  the  reply 
of  the  simple  gentleman,  in  a  novel  of  Dickens, 
to  the  su^estion  that  his  room  was  too  small,  not 
large  enough  to  swing  a  cat  by  the  taiL  ''Why," 
said  he,  **I  don't  want  to  swing  a  cat  by  the  tail." 

If  we  go  on  to  the  grounds  of  a  so-called  cattle- 
show,  the  most  prominent  objects  that  meet  our 
eyes  may,  probably,  be  a  balloon,  a  military  com- 
pany, a  half  dozen  fure-engines  with  their  men,  and 
a  race-course.  Among  the  lesser  attractions,  may 
be  noticed  tents  with  the  fat  woman  and  small 
boy,  the  two-headed  calf,  and  the  learned  pig, 
while  the  cattle  and  such  every-day  affairs  occu- 
py modest  and  retired  positions  in  the  rear.  AU 
this  makes  a  verv  attractive  show  for  the  factorv 
girls,  and  the  horse  fanciers  and  the  children,  and 
brings  money  to  our  purse,  which,  to  be  sure, 
must  somehow  be  had. 

Whether  it  encourages  or  discourages  the  far- 
mer, is  not  the  question  now  to  be  discussed. 

If  we  look  at  the  premium  lists,  we  shall  find 
the  stereotj'ped  offer  of  a  premium  for  the  largest 
crop  to  the  acre  of  Indian  corn,  the  largest 
crop  of  oats,  and  so  on.  No  conditions  are  im- 
posed as  to  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  used,  or 
the  amount  of  labor  expended.  The  premium  is 
for  the  man  who  shall  by  any  means  produce  the 
greatest  quantit}'  to  the  ^cre. 

Now  there  may  be  various  objects  in  offering 
premiums.  If  it  is  thought  advisable  to  encour- 
age experiments  in  the  culture  of  some  new  crop, 
as  of  silk,  or  of  beets  for  sugar,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  premiums  by  way  of  bounty  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  the  first  attempts,  and  thus  afford 
means  of  deciding  whether  the  particular  product 
can  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  particu- 
lar locality.  And  the  same  encouragement  may 
be  properly  given  to  the  introduction  of  new 
breeds  of  stock. 

Again,  in  a  new  country,  there  may  be  advan- 
tage in  testing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  and  climate 
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to  produce  large  crops.  It  may  satisfy  the  doubt- 
ful new  settler,  to  prove  to  him  that  a  hundred 
bushels  of  com  may  be  made  to  grow  on  an  acre 
of  land.  But  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  Hampshire  farmer  to  have  it 
proved  for  fifty  years  in  succession,  that  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com  or  thereabouts  may  be  grown 
on  an  acre  ?  The  possibilUies  have  been  .shown 
again  and  again,  and  whether  the  extreme  limit  be 
ten  bushels  more  or  less,  seems  of  no  importance. 

The  legitimate  object  of  premiums  in  our  old  so- 
cieties is  the  promotion  of  good  husbandry.  The 
true  idea  of  good  husbandry  is  the  increasing  the 
permanent  income  of  our  farms.  It  is  not  good  hus- 
bandry to  raise  an  enormous  crop  upon  one  acre,  at 
an  extravagant  outlay  of  manure  and  labor.  It  is 
not  good  husbandry  to  produce  a  large  crop  for  a 
single  year,  by  a  process  exhausting  to  the  soil. 
Good  husbandry  implies  a  system  which  may  be 
permanent,  a  system  which  shall,  through  a  whole 
rotation,  tlu'ough  a  series  of  years,  produce  crops 
sufficient  to  repay  labor  and  the  interest  of  capital, 
without  depreciating  the  land. 

We  are  speaking  now  of  the  old  States.  In  new 
States  good  husbandry  may  be  quite  another  mat- 
ter. It  certainly  must  be  good  husbandry  for  the 
pioneer  to  keep  off  starvation,  and  so  to  get  his 
first  crops  with  the  least  labor,  even  at  tHe  ex- 
pense of  his  soil.  He  frequently  borrows  his  pur- 
chase money,  and  must  pay  off  the  mortgage  in 
two  or  three  years,  or  lose  his  land ;  and  if,  in  bo 
doing,  he  plunders  his  soil,  and  sends  away  to 
market  its  elements  of  fertility  in  the  shape  of 
wheat  and  corn,  he  has  a  good  excuse  for  his 
course. 

This,  however,  is  not,  in  fact,  husbandry,  good 
or  bad.  It  is  rather  mmin^— digging  up  and  sell- 
ing tlie  wealth  which  Nature  has  buried  in  the 
earth.  Our  forefathers  have  thoroughly  performed 
this  operation  over  most  of  New  England.  They 
took  what  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  enriched 
by  the  ashes  of  the  noble  forests,  could  give  them, 
and  bequeathed  to  us  the  old  heritage  of  bread 
for  labor.  ^ 

Is  it  not  time  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  do  we 
continue  annually  to  offer  and  pay  these  premi- 
ums for  monster  crops  of  our  standard  grains 
from  a  single  acre  ?  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  money, 
and  often  worse  ?  Do  we  know  that  the  acre  was, 
on  the  whole,  judiciously  cultivated  ?  Do  we  in- 
quire whether  the  rest  of  the  farm  was  robbed, 
to  manure  this  premium  crop  ?  Should  not  the 
award  be  to  him  who  shows  the  best  average  of 
crops  for  a  year,  or  for  a  series  of  years  ?  Or  to 
him  who  shows  the  largest  profit,  on  the  whole,  of 
his  farm  accounts  ? 

How  is  it  as  to  animals  ?  Is  it  really  useful  to 
encourage  a  breed  of  horses  for  the  race-cotu*se  or 
the  trotting-course  ?    Is  the  horse  that  can  trot 


"inside  of  2.40"  usually  a  valuable  horse  for  any 
service  P  It  may  be  profitable  to  produce  enough 
of  such  horses  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  "fan- 
cy" men  who  have  money  to  throw  away  for  the 
gratification  of  a  low  tajste,  but  a  2.40  horse  is  a 
monster,  not  a  regular  product. 

Some  societies  offer  premiums  for  thp  quickest 
and  best  plowing  by  oxen,  of  a  given  tract  Now 
every  farmer  knows  that  oxen  may  be  driven  to 
plow  a  quarter  acre,  in  much  less  than  half  the 
time  they  can  be  properly  or  profitably  made  to 
do  the  same  work.  You  might  as  well  award  the 
premium  to  those  which  should  walk  farthest  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  for  this  unnatural  speed. 

Again,  we  offer  prizes  often  for  animals  and 
crops  known  to  be  unsuited  to  the  locality.  It 
would  not  promote  good  husbandry  to  award  a 
premium  for  the  best  elephant  or  the  best  crop  of 
cotton  grown  in  New  England.  If  the  prize  were 
large  enough,  Bamum,  or  somebody  else,  would 
carry  it  away  in  great  triumph.  Clearly  we  should 
not  encourage  by  premiums  the  production  of  an- 
imals or  crops  unsuited  to  o\ir  soil  and  climate. 
When  we  become  satisfied  that  a  mode  of  culture 
of  a  given  crop  is  and  must  be,  unprofitable,  let  us 
drop  the  premium  for  it  from  our  list  If,  for  in- 
stance, w^e  are  convinced  that  cranberries  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated  on  upland,  let  us  discourage 
and  not  encourage  the  attempt  Perhaps  that  ex- 
periment has  not  been  often  enough  repeated.  By 
all  means  encourage  its  repetition,  till  the  question 
is  fairly  settled. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  to  set  other  men 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

The  principles  upon  which  premium  lists  should 
be  constructed  in  our  old  States  are  plain.  They 
are — 

1st  To  encourage  the  product  of  crops  and  an- 
imals, of  kinds  and  by  methods  which  will  prove 
profitable  in  the  long  run. 

2.  To  encourage  experiments  in  new  products 
and  methods,  Vmtil  reliable  conclusions  may  be 
formed,  and  no  longer. 

3.  To  encourage  exhibitions  that  ^shall  tend  to 
dignify  agriculture  in  all  its  departments. 


An  Apple  Tree  at  Woodside,  San  Mateo  coun- 
ty, California,  is  described  as  follows :  Height  of 
tree  from  the  ground  to  topmost  limb,  10  feet  6 
inches  j  circumference  of  trunk  (two  feet  from  the 
ground,)  Clinches ;  269  apples  on  the  tree  at  pres 
ent,  some  15  or  20  having  fallen  off.  A  fair  av 
erage  of  the  circumference  of  the  apples  is  9} 
inches.  On  another  tree,  one  apple  measured  14 
inches  round. — California  Farmer^ 


How  TO  Catch  Rats. — ^Rats  are  not  the  onl. 
species   of  tenants  that  outwit  their  landlords , 
they  will  sometimes  shun  all  baits  and  trap^    As 
many  modes  of  getting  rid  of  them  cause  them  to 
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die  on  the  premises,  and  taint  the  atmosphere,  or 
are  dangerous  to  human  life,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
member that  if  the  centre  of  a  cage  is  sprinkled 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium,  (a  species 
of  conTolvulus  from  the  Canary  Isles,  fifty  pounds 
of  the  root  of  which  yield  one  pound  of  the  essen- 
tial oil,  according  to  Lindlcy,)  multitudes  are  ir- 
resistibly attracted  to  the  spot,  to  be  disposed  of 
at  will. — HalCs  Journal  of  JlecUth* 


JIMMY'S  Ya^oiNa. 

The  wind  came  blowing  out  of  Uie  wwt. 

And  Jlnuny  mowed  the  haj ; 
The  wind  came  blowing  out  of  the  weBt^~ 
It  stirred  the  green  le&ves  out  of  their  rest. 
And  rodced  the  blno-bird,  up  in  his  nest, 

And  Jimmy  mowed  the  hajr. 

The  swallows  skimmed  along  the  groond. 

And  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay  j 
The  swallows  skimmed  along  the  ground. 
And  rustling  leaTes  made  pleasant  sound, 
Like  children  babbling  all  around — 

As  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay. 

Mllly  came  with  her  bucket  by, 

As  Jimmy  mowed  tlie  hay ; 
Mllly  came  with  her  bucket  by, 
With  her  light  foot  so  trim  and  sty, 
And  sunburnt  cheek,  and  laughing  eyft— ' 

And  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay. 

A  rustic  Ruth  in  linsey  gown — 

And  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay ; 
A  mstio  Ruth  in  linsey  gown. 
Ho  watched  her  soft  cheeks,  changing  brown 
And  the  long,  dark  lash  that  trembled  down, 

Whenever  he  looked  that  way. 

O !  Killy's  heart  was  good  as  gold — 

And  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay ; 
O !  MiUy's  heart  was  good  as  gold~ 
But  Jimmy  thought  her  shy  and  cold. 
And  more  he  thought  than  ere  he  told— 

As  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay. 

Tlie  rain  came  pattering  down  amain, 

And  Jimmy  mowed  the  hay : 
The  rain  came  pattering  down  amain. 
And  under  the  thatch  of  the  laden  train, 
Jimmy  and  Mllly  a  cunning  twain, 

Sat  sheltered  by  the  hay. 

The  merry  rain-drops  hurried  in. 

Under  the  thatch  of  hay ; 
The  merry  rain-drops  hurried  in, 
And  laughed  and  piattered  in  a  din, 
Over  that  which  they  saw  within, 

Under  the  thatch  of  hay. 

For  Mllly  nestled  to  Jimmy's  breast, 

Under  the  thatch  of  hay ; 
For  Slilly  nestled  to  Jimmy's  breast 
Like  a  wild  bird  fluttering  to  its  nest— 
And  then  111  swear  she  looked  her  best, 

Under  the  thatch  of  hay. 

And  when  the  sun  came  laughing  out, 

Over  the  ruined  hay ; 
And  when  the  sun  came  laughing  out, 
Milly  had  ceased  to  pet  and  pout, 
And  twittering, birds  began  to  shout. 

As  if  for  a  wedding  day. 


Photographing  on  Wood. — ^The  power  to  se- 
cure a  likeness  of  a  person,  animal,  landscape, 
fruir  or  machine,  upon  an  cncrravor's  block,  in  nn 
instant,  witliout  the  tedious  process  uf  pencil  and 


crayon,  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  It  has  cost 
nearly  as  much  to  get  the  animaror  article  drawn 
upon  the  block,  as  to  engrave  it  afterward.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Any  artist  with  a  camera 
can  now  transfer  a  likeness  to  the  wood  prepared 
by  a  process  recently  invented  and  patented  oy  R. 
Irice,  of  New  Yorkcitj*.  It  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  all  classes  having  machinery,  buildings  or 
animals,  which  they  dcsure  engraved.  There  can 
no  inaccuracy  result.  A  prepared  block  of  the  size 
desired  can  be  forwarded  to  any  daguerrean  artist, 
and  he  can  take  a  photograph  after  the  animal  or 
implement  upon  the  block,  which,  returned  to  the 
engraver,  insures  an  accurate  representation  of 
said  article  or  animal. 


NEW  PtTBLIOATIONS. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  A  Practical  Treatise, 
comprislnj;  their  Natural  History ;  Comparative  Nutri- 
tive value;  Methods  of  Cultivating,  Cutting^  and  Cur- 
ing;;  and  the  Mana^romont  of  Gmss  Lands  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  British  Provinces.  By  Cn  arlks  L.  Fi^int, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Mnssachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Fourth  ctlition,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy 
Illustrations.    Boston. 

We  have  spoken  favorably  of  this  work  before ; 
the  copy  before  us  is  one  of  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  beautifully  printed.  It  is  a  val- 
uable wcSk,  and  ought  to  be  owned  by  ever}'  far- 
mer who  means  to  make  progress  in  his  profession, 
and  get  his  crops  at  a  profit 

SsaxHSONiAN  Report  for  1858. — ^This  volume 
contains  438  pages,  mostly  made  up  of  scientific 
matter.  The  articles  are : — ^Lectures  on  Astrono- 
my ;  Memoir  of  Priestley  j  the  Grasshoppers  and 
Locusts  of  America ;  the  Means  of  Destroying  the 
Grasshopper ;  Vegetable  Colonization  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  of  Shetland,  Faroe  and  Iceland  ;  on  the 
Causes  which  limit  Vegetable  Species  towards  tlie 
North,  in  Europe,  and  similar  regions;  on  the 
Distribution  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  List  of  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia ;  List  of  Birds 
of  Bermuda  j  Report  on  Atmospheric  Electricity. 
There  are  several  minor  articles  of  interest.  The 
work  is  printed  in  Government  style,  and  is  alto- 
gether too  mean  a  dress  in  which  to  clothe  the 
productions  of  some  of  our  most  learned  and  use- 
ful men.  If  the  power  that  controls  this  matter 
will  send  the  manuscripts  to  Boston,  tliey  can  be 
printed  in  a  style  that  certainly  will  not  be  a  re- 
proach to  the  nation,  for  about  one-half  what  such 
printing  usually  costs  in  Washington. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety.— ^Before  us  we  have  the  Address  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Fox,  before  this  Society,  in  September 
last.  His  topic  was,  "Agriculture  as  a  Necessity,  as 
an  Amusementf  and  as  an  Art"  and  he  handled  it 
well.  Clergymen  are  our  esteemed  and  valuable 
co-laborers  in  the  great  Art,  and  we  feel  under 
personal  obligations  to  them  for  their  timely  and 
sound  teachings.  This  address  is  an  especially 
good  one,  and  ought  to  be  read  everywhere. 
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STAIiB  BRBAP,  AND  WHAT  IT  IS. 

I  don't  like  very  stale  bread — do  you  ?  My  rea- 
son for  disliking  it  is  very  much  like  the  reason 
why  I  don't  like  Dr.  Fell ;  your  reason  is  ireally 
the  same,  but  you  pi-obably  cheat  yourself  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  something  else,  namely,  because 
the  bread  is  so  dry.  Allow  me  to  undeceive  you. 
No  bread  is  dry  j  bread  just  baked  is  nearly  half 
water ;  and  the  stalest  of  stale  loaves  has  not  lost 
more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  this  water. 

The  fact  that  bread  contains  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  water  is  surprising ;  but  not  so  surpris- 
ing as  that  your  body  contains  a  considerably 
larger  portion — nearly  three-fourths.  It  is  "wa- 
ter, water  everjTFhere,  and  (often)  not  a  drop  to 
drink."  The  flour  from  which  bread  is  made,  is 
drj'  enough,  containing  not  more  than  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  water ;  but  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb water,  and  in  the  process  of  baking  it,  ab- 
sorbs it  rapidly.  The  gum,  which  is  produced 
from  the  starch  of  the  flour  in  baking,  holds  this 
water  firmly,  and  the  gluten  which  forms  a  coating 
round  every  little  hollow  in  the  bread,  steadily  re- 
sists evaporation.  Thus  bread  becomes  moist  and 
k-eeps  moist,  let  it  be  never  so  stale. 

But  if  stale  bread  be  not  dry  bread,  what  is  it  ? 
What  makes  that  familiar  difference  between  the 
soft,  plastic,  spongy  crumb,  and  the  harsh,  crumb- 
ling morsel  of  six  days  old  ?  That  it  is  no  differ- 
ence of  moisture  has  been  experimentally  verified ; 
every  cook  or  baker  could  have  told  us  that  there 
is  no  use  in  placing  bread  in  a  moist  cellar  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  its  water,  since  the  bread 
will  assuredly  become  stale  as  the  hours  roll  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  baker  and  every  cook 
could  tell  us,  that  if  a  stale  loaf  be  placed  in  the 
oven  again  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  come  out 
having  (for  a  time  at  least)  all  the  characters  of 
new  bread.  Yet  in  the  oven  it  must  necessarily 
have  lost  some  of  its  water,  and  comes  out  dryer 
than  it  went  in — dryer,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
stale.  Further :  who  does  not  know  the  effect  of 
toasting  a  slice  of  stale  bread  P  The  fire  scorches 
the  outside  layers,  and  renders  them  completely 
dr}-,  but,  especially,  if  the  slice  be  not  too  thin, 
we  find  the  interior  layers  deliciously  soft,  plastic 
and  i>alatable. 

An  experiment  made  by  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  M.  Boussingault,  proves  in  a  convincing 
manner,  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  bread  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  newness.  He  took  a  loaf 
six  days  old,  weighing  three  kilogrammes,  690 
grammes,  (a  kilogramme  is  something  more  than 
two  pounds,  a  gramme  is  about  15^  grains.)  The 
loaf  was  placed  in  the  oven  for  an  hour ;  on  re- 
moving it,  a  loss  of  120  grammes  of  water  was 
foimd  to  have  taken  place  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
loss,  amounting  to  ttiree-fourths  per  cent.,  the 
bread  was  as  new  as  that  just  made. 

It  is  the  water  in  the  bread  which  prevents  the 
loaf  becoming  all  crust.  In  an  oven  with  a  tem- 
perature of  500  degrees  Falirenheit,  the  loaf  gets 
roasted  outside,  and  the  crust  is  formed ;  but  Uie 
inside  crumb  never  has  a  temperature  above  100 
degrees ;  the  water  which  is  there,  and  which  can- 
not evaporate  through  the  crust,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature down.  If  this  crumb  is  thus  slow  to  heat, 
It  is  also  slow  to  cool.    Every  one  knows  how 


long  the  crumb  of  a  roll  continues  warm,  even  on 
a  cold  winter  morning ;  and  the  loaf  which  was 
taken  from  the  oven  at  three  in  the  momiiu^, 
comes  warm  to  the  breakfast  table  at  ten.  H^ 
placed  a  loaf,  hot  from  the  oven,  in  a  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  66  degrees.  The  law  of 
equilibrium,  by  which  a  hot  body  loses  heat  until 
it  is  no  hotter. than  the  surrounding  objects,  in- 
stantly  came  into  operation ;  but,  although  all 
bodies  give  off  their  heat  to  bodies  that  are  colder, 
they  do  so  with  varying  degrees  of  rapiditj' — some 
being  very  tenaciouV  of  the  heat  they  have  got 
hold  of,  and  others  being  the  most  ])rodigal  of 
spendthrifts ;  and  tinis  the  loai^  although  it  began 
to  cool  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  oven,  did  not 
reach  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  till 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed — and  then  it  waa 
stale. 

* 

Does  it  not  seem,  then,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween new  bread  and  stale  bread  is  only  the  dif- 
ference between  hot  bread  and  cold  bread  ?  It  does 
seem  so,  when  we  reflect  that  we  have  only  to  warm 
the  stale  bread  in  an  oven  to  make  it  new  again. 
But  there  is  this  fact  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  an  explanation  j  the  bread  which  has  been 
rc-baked,  although  undistinguishable  from  bread 
which  has  been  recently  baked,  is  only  so  for  a 
short  time — it  rapidly  becomes  stale  agaiiL  Were 
this  not  the  case,  we  need  never  have  to  complain 
of  stale  bread ;  it  could  always  be  made  new  again 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  conclusion  drawn-,  by  M. 
Boussingault  from  his  experiments  is  that  the 
staleness  depends  on  a  peculiar  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  bread ;  and  this  condition  is  itself  de- 
pendent on  a  fall  of  temperature. 

But  new  bread,  if  more  palatable,  is  very  un- 
wholesome, because  very  indigestible  to  those 
whose  peptics  are  imperfect.  The  peculiarity  of 
new  bread,  that  it  forms  itself  into  a  paste,  is  an 
obstacle  to  its  digestion.  But  this  is  only  true  of 
the  lumpish,  pasty,  doughy,  obstinate,  irrational 
bread  baked  m  our  favored  island.  No  dyspeptic 
trembles  at  the  new  bread  of  Paris  or  Vienna.  In 
Vienna  they  bake — or  used  to  bake  when  I  lived 
there — ^three  times  a  day,  and  perfectly  fresh  rolls 
were  served  up  with  each  meal.  No  one  com- 
plained ;  every  one  ate  those  rolls  so  alarming  to 
the  dyspeptic  mind,  and  would  have  stormed  at 
an  unhappy  waiter  who  should  by  accident,  or 

f)hilanthrophy,  have  brought  yesterday's  roll.  But 
et  the  weat  and  strong  beware  how  they  trifle  with 
the  new  half  quartern,  which,  in  unshapely,  unin- 
viting, and  well  founded  modesty,  stands  on  the 
breakfast  table  of  the  British  mother.  The  hot 
bread  may  tempt  her  inconsiderate  boy — perhaps 
the  more  so  because  he  is  assured  it  is  "bad  for 
him."  Boys  have  a  very  natural  suspicion,  founded 
on  ample  experience,  that  what  parents  and  guar- 
dians declare  to  be  *'good  for  them,"  is  certain  to 
be  odious.  They  arc  birched  for  their  good,  they 
are  blousscd  for  ^  their  good,  they  are  hurriei 
off  to  bed  for  their  good,  and  of  course  they  like 
to  try  the  bad,  because  it  isn't  for  their  good.  But, 
except  these  voung  gentlemen,  no  one  with  a  stom- 
ach more  deficate  than  that  of  a  plowman  or  a  fox 
hunter  should  venture  on  hot  bread  in  England, 
— Once  a  Wtek, 


A  French  writer  says  that  the  greatest  bless- 
ing a  woman  can  receive  on  earth  is  the  continu- 
ance of  the  affection  of  her  husband  after  marriage. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  SOSBBUABY. 


„^»  J.jJ''    \M  EBRt'ABY  has  come 

I  round  again,  and 
'  Blthoug-h  the  world 
U  «ill  locked  in 
its  icy  "Bcpulchrp," 
mi  "Mfintcr  keeps  the 
ey,"  we  know  that,  it 
few  weeks,  winte: 
t  give  his  last  dy 
iiig  woil,  and  make  irn; 
lilt  other  month,  which, 
ritough  in  itself,  puts 
orld  in  a  Htate  of  prepa- 
roli^in  for  something  better. 
But  we  niust  not  reprjaent 
IS  altogether  dcsola 
Pro\'ided  out  bodies  i 
Srfit  made  comfortable,  there 
s  somethinj,'  in  a  scene  such  as  greets 
!  bright  February 
momitig,  tliut  ia  Utted  to  cull  up  emo- 
tions bf  no  means  unpoetic.  You  look  out 
throt^h  the  frosted  window  panes,  and  the  east 
is  lighted  up  with  a  cinnamon  glow  that  waxes 
deeper  and  warmer  every  minute,  till  the  great 
round  sun  comes  up,  and  the  roofs  of  the  hous- 
es, and  the  trees  laden  with  a  light  snow,  arc 
tinged  with  a  delicate  pink,  and  oil  the  land- 
scape blushes  beneath  the  ardent  gaze  of  the  sun. 
Soon  the  elms  and  maples  begin  to  stir  in  the  wind, 
and  shake  off  their  burden,  their  bloasoms  of 
snow, — but  the  hackmatack,  the  pine  and  the  fir, 
presenting  a  broader  surface,  may  keep  theirs  for 
many  days  ycL  How  cheerful  looks  the  face  of 
our  next  neighbor,  as  he  comes  out  with  his  shov- 
el to  clear  awav  the  snow  from  his  door,  and  how 


clear  is  the  ring  of  his  voice,  as  he  shouts  his 
"good  morning"  across  the  street. 

Is  winter  altogether  desolate  P  Why,  look  at 
thoae  little  urchins  playing  on  the  slope  bofore 
the  door.  Now  tlley  stretch  themselves  ftill  length 
in  the  snow,  and  laugh  to  see  the  impression  of  a 
boy  they  have  left  there.  Tlicn  they  snow-ball 
each  other  awhile,  or  tost  their  strength  in  a  wrest- 
ling match,  and  anon  they  take  a  turn  at  coast- 
ing, their  joj'ful  cries  testifying  that  the  pleasure 
of  drawing  the  sled  up  the  hill,  is  scarcely  less 
than  being  carried  down  by  it.  We  should  find 
it  pretty  hard  ^o  convert  tiaa  to  the  belief  that 
winter  is  an  imiorvation,  and  ought  not  to  h8  lol- 

But  some  young  lady  says,  perhaps,  "Your  winter 
sunrise  may  be  a  very  fine  thing,  but  1  never  saw 
it."  Is  it  possible — and  you  not  passed  the  age 
of  romance— is  it  possible  that  you  find  glories 
in  a  feather  bed  which  you  cannot  find  in  a  sun- 
rise !  Yet,  doubtless,  you  have  oflen  thought  it 
very  romantic  when  you  have  read  in  some  deli- 
cious novel  of  a  Beatricie,  or  Amanda,  who,  trav- 
elling among  the  mountains  of  Switierland,  took 
a  long  walk  before  breakfast  to  see  this  same  sun- 
rise which  you  may  see  any  morning  from  your 
parlor  window.  Besides,  you  know  the  old  coup- 
lets 

"Earir  to  bed  tod  nrlj  ti>rln,"ko. 

But  the  mornings  are  growing  longer  now,  and 
there  is  quite  a  perceptible  evening  twilight, — 

that  hour  so  pleasant  to  those  at  leisure,  and  sur- 
rounded by  good  company.  Hear  what  Mrs. 
Stowe  says  obout  the  twilight  that  used  to  come 
in  the  old  New  England  kitchens :  "How dreamy 
ihewinter  twilight  came  in  there — as  yet  the  can- 
were  not  lighted^whcn  the  crickets  chirped 
around  the  dark  stone  hearth,  and  shifting  tongn"" 
of  flame  flickered,  and  cast  dancing  shadows  a^d 
elfish  lights  on  the  walls,  while  grandmother  nod- 
)Ter  her  knittmg-work,  and  puss  purred,  and 
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old  Rover  lay  dreamily  openhig  now  one  eye  and 
then  the  other  on  the  family  group." 

That  era  has  indeed,  passed  away,  and  save  in 
a  few  of  our  isolated  country  towns,  so  have  the 
peculiarities  she  describes  in  the  faxm-house  kitch- 
en ;  but  the  sun  still  shines  and  sets,  and  the  twi- 
light falls  as  softly,  and  family  groups  gather  just 
as  lovingly  together,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  and  the  widow  Scudder ! 

New  England  life  is  still  calm,  and  peaceful, 
and  homelike,  and  probably  much  more  comfort- 
able than  then.  There  are  some  things  which 
Mrs.  Stowe,  with  all  her  remarkable  fidelity  to 
nature,  must  have  seen  through  the  medium  of 
her  own  poetic  temperament.  For  instance,  when 
she  describes  the  woman  who  -does  work  enough 
for  three  stout  Ii-ish  girls — ^more  than  three  Irish 
men  could  do — as  having  hands  ''small  and  white :'' 
—  and  when  she  describes  a  kitchen  as  never  be^ 
ing  thrown  out  of  its  composure  by  the  events  of 
washing,  baking,  &c.,  &c.,  we  appeal  to  any  man 
(who  is  not  an  old  bachelor,)  if  his  experience 
has  not  led  him  to  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 
We  assert,  then,  that  New  Englanders  have  taken 
a  step  into  higher  regions  of  comfort,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  advanced,  rather  more  into  the  front 
of  their  dwellings,  and  assigned  to  certain  phases 
of  household  life  the  precise  place  to  which  they 
belong,  as  works  of  necessity  which  minister  to 
our  comfort  and  repose,  but  which  4*6  not  by  any 
means  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  life. 

To  change  the  words  of  an  old  aphorism,  we 
should  not  live  to  work,  but  work  to  live,  and  all 
the  beautiful  fancies  which  we  can  throw  about 
life,  without  interfering  with  its  practical  useful- 
ness, are  an  advance.    Yes,  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  good  matron  was  obliged  to  begin  with 
the  very  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  provide 
the  family  with    winter    clothing.-    Steam    fac- 
tories and  sewing  machines,  washing  machines 
and  apple-parers  !     We  hail  you  as  so  many  be- 
neficent hands  held  out  to  lift  a  burden  from  our 
wives  and  daughters,  so  that  forever  and  always 
they  need  not  be  the  mere  household  drudges 
who  wait  upon  our  pleasure.     Society  being  now 
arranged  upon  a  somewhat  different  principle, 
there  is  a  better  chance  for  our  young  women  to 
get  that  out-of-door  exercise  of  which  they  stand 
in  OS  much  need  as  our  young  men.    Now  we  see 
them  out  skating  on  the  pond,  meadow  or  river, 
presenting  a  picture  of  grace  and  health  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  Now  we  see  them  crossing  through 
snow -drifts  or  mud,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  are 
sorry  for  the  delicate  foot  which  must  walk  in 
such  rough  ways,  but  flowing  skirts  are  slightly 
lifted,  and  behold,  a  pair  of  India-rubber  boots  or 
snow-shoes  removes  all  our  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  the  wearer.  Our  great-grandmothers  nev- 
er saw  an  Tndin  n^bbor  shoe,  nnd  wh'^n  th'^v  wont 


to  ohurch,  all  the  fire  they  had  w»  in  the  little  tin 
foot-stones  they  carried  in  their  hands-^hat  ''sa* 
cred  fire,"  which  they  guarded  like  so  many  priest- 
esses in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  As  to  clothing,  we 
would  not  sec^  to  peaetrate  too  &r  into  the  mys^ 
teries  of  the  feminine  tcnlet,  bat  any  one  who  will, 
in  confidence^  consult  some  good  old  lady  on  the 
subject,  and  compare  the  revelation  with  what  may 
have  come  und^r  his  own  observation,  caimot  fail 
to  be  struck  w^th  the  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  this  matter ;  nay,  he  will  wonder  that  the 
women  of  sixty  years  ago  did  not  become  pillarv 
of  ice  in  the  streets,  as  we  deserve  to  become 
"pillars  of  salt,"  if  we  look  back  with  envy  upon 
the  past  generation,  and  whine  about  the  "good 
old  days"  of  our  ancestors,  instead  of  being  thank- 
ful  for  our  improved  condition.     (EccL  7 :  10.) 

It  was  well  towards  the  last  of  Februan',  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago,  but  in  a  lat- 
itude  some  six  or  seven  degrees  lower  than  ours, 
so  that  perhaps  the  apricots  were  in  flower,  and 
the  crocuses  were  thrusting  their  yellow  heads  out 
of  the  damp  earth,  that  a  child  was  bom.  Doubt- 
less some  one  came  to  the  father  and  announced, 
*'It  is  a  boy''-— and  there  was  joy  in  the  household, 
and  the  mother  looked  tenderly  on  her  little  babe, 
and  prayed  that  Ood  would  be  his  guide ;  bat  she 
did  not  know,  and  no  one  else  knew,  ihot  she  had, 
on  tliat  22d  of  February,  1732,  achieved  the  Amer- 
ican Independence!  She  knew  that  she  was  s 
happy  young  mother,  but  she  never  thought  that 
she  was  ^'Mary^  the  motfier  of  Washington .'"  She 
knew  that  it  was  a  great,  impmrtant  era  in  her  life, 
but  she  never  thought  what  an  era  it  was  in  the 
Nation's  life — the  nation  which  was  then  no  na- 
tion, but  a  colony.  She  little  dreamed,  that, 
through  her,  the  Tweniy-Second  of  February  had 
become  immortal  forever. 

But  God  accepted  the  charge  she  committed  to 
Him,  and  so  we,  up  to  this  February,  1860,  have 
been  able  to  pursue  our  various  callings  in  peace 
and  quietness,  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  drinking  our  tea  without  paying  an  outrageous 
tax! 

Abundance  of  Weeds. — ^An  English  botanist 
discovered,  by  careful  examination,  7600  weed 
seeds  in  a  pint  of  clover  seed,  12,600  in  a  pint  of 
congress  seed,  39,440  in  a  pint  of  broad  clover, 
and  25,000  of  Butch  clover  seed.  In  a  single  plant 
of  black  mustard  he  counted  over  8000  seeds,  and 
in  a  specimen  of  charlock  4000 ;  the  seed  of  a  sin- 
gle plant  of  common  dock  produced  4700  little 
docks.  The  white  daisy  has  over  400  seeds  in  each 
flower,  and  sometimes  50  flowers  from  one  root. 


Forms  of  Expression. — ^People  say  that  they 
shell  peas,  when  they  U7i-shell  them ;  that  they 
husk  com,  when  they  un-husk  it ;  that  they  dust 
the  furniture,  when  they  tm-dust  it,  or  take  the 

dnsit  f*T"i  't :  th'tt  t^T^v  .«'•''•»  n  r-'lf.  '••'■•  •■♦  ■It'V  t'v- 
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dun  it ;  and  Uiat  they  «ccrf«  fishes,  wh^i  they  f49»- 
scale  them.  I  have  heard  many  ^en  say  they  were 
going  to  weed  their  gardens,  when  I  thougbil  their 
gardens  were  weedy  enough  already. 

■fbr  G»  New  JBiyiwrf  .Ayiiwr. 
18  BTOGK-BAISTBTG  FBOTTFABIiSI. 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  interest  all  farm- 
ers, as  all  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. Let  us  see  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stock,  and  the  net  profit  on  it 

A  colt,  for  instance,  taken  as  an  average,  4 
months  old,  is  worth  $20 ;  the  use  of  horse  and 
mare  and  other  expenses  is  worth  $12 ;  leaving 
$8  net  profit.  It  will  cost  about  $8  for  forage 
the  first  winter,  and  10  cents  a  week  for  pasturing 
26  weeks,  making  the  ^ele  cost,  $2,6(H-$8+$12 
==$22,60.  The  colt  is  now  worth  $30.  The  second 
winter  it  will  not  cost  much  more  for  forage  than 
the  first ;  as  the  colt  will  cat  a  great  deal  that  oth- 
er catde  leave,  say  $10;  pasturing,  15  cents  a 
week,  $3,90.  Cost,  $36,50.  WorUi  $45.  Third 
winter,  $15;  pasturing,  20  cents  a  week,  $5. 
Colt  is  worth  $65.  Cost  $56,50.  Fourth  winter, 
$20.  Pasturi^,  25  cents  a  week,  $6,50.  Cost  $83. 
Worth  $90.  Here  we  have  a  net  profit  of  $7  on  a 
oolt  4  years  and  4  months  old ;  which  is  one  dollar 
less  than  the  profit  on  the  same  colt  at  4  months 
old.  The  prices  which  I  have  set  may  be  called 
small,  but  there  are  more  sold  under  mose  sums 
than  over  them. 

If  the  colt  has  been  worked  in  this  time,  which 
should  not  be  done,  it  probably  has  not  done  any 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  breakage  and  the 
interest  on  $20,  which  will  amount  to  over  $5. 

COST  AND  PROFIT  ON  SHEEP. 

A  good  lamb  6  months  old  is  worth  $2.  Let 
as  keep  the  sheep  four  years,  with 

Db.         Cb. 

First  inrestmeiit $2,00 

Com  of  wintering,  f  1,60 ;  pMUiring,  60  oU 2/M) 

Income,  or  gain,  6  pounds  wool  at  35  cts ^  $1,7& 

Second  year ;  cost  of  keeping 2,00 

Income  one  lamb,  $2,  3  pounds  wool,  $1 ,06 3,05 

Third  year.  Dr.  to  keeping  sheep  and  lamb 4,00 

Cr.  bjS  pounds  wool,  35  eu 2,80 

Cr.  by  one  lamb 8,00 

Fourth  year.  Dr.  to  keeping  3  dieep 0,00 

Cr.  by  2  lambs,  a2  each 4,00 

Cr.  by  11  poonds  wool,  at  35  cts 3,85 

Income  of  one  sheep  for  4  yean $17,45 

First  cost,  and  co«t  of  keeping  same  time $16,00 

NetproflU $1,45 

The  old  sheep  Is  worth  as  much  as  when  bought.  2,00 

The  yearlings,  or  2  years  old,  50o  each  extra. . .  1,00 

Wlui^  leaves,  after  paying  all  expenses $4,45 

A  calf  one  month  old,  if  well  fatted,  is  worth  $4. 
Now  let  us  see  how  much  profit  there  is  on  a 
"fatted  calf."  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
should  say,  it  should  nave  8  or  10  quarts  of  new 
milk  a  day.  8  quarts  at  2  cents  a  quart  for  31 
days  will  amount  to  $4,96. 

If  J  am  right  in  my  estimate,  there  is  no  profit 
in  fatting  csdves,  at  the  prices  we  get  here.  If  the 
calf  is  to  be  raised,  it  may  be  fed  on  part  skim- 
milk,  and  will  then  cost  all  it  will  be  worth  at 
six  months  old,  viz. :  $d.  It  will  cost  as  much 
as  a  ton  of  hay  is  worth  to  winter  the  calf  well,  $81 
It  is  worth  8  cents  a  week  for  pasturing,  $2,08. 


Second  winter  same  as  the  first,  $8.  Pasturing, 
12  cents  a  week,  $3,12.  Cost,  at  2  years  and  6 
months  old,  $26,20.  The  usual  ]}rice  at  this  age 
is  $20.  As  another  year's  keeping  and  growth 
would  not  materially  alter  the  rmtion  of  cost  and 
profit,  and  as  there  are  more  cattle— heifers  es- 
peciallv — sold  at  this  age  than  at  any  other,  I  shall 
not  foUow  this  subject  any  farther.  It  has  always 
been  conceded  hy  rarmers  that  it  costs  as  much  to 
winter  a  calf  as  it  does  a  yearling ;  and  if  any  one 
can  make  the  figures  count  up  any  different,  or  in 
any  way  make  both  ends  meet,  I  should  be  glad 
to  naye  it  done.  T.  B.  Bailey. 

NcwlnAry,  R,  Jan.^  1860. 


TO  FBS8SBV1B  STATTRS,  ftc,  OT  THS 

QfBOVTSTD, 

Quite  recently,  while  walking  in  the  garden  with 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fairfield,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  small  stakes  which  supported 
the  raspberry  canes.  The  end  in  the  ground,  as 
well  as  the  part  above,  was  as  sound  and  bright 
as  if  lately  made,  but  he  informed  me  that  they 
had  been  m  constant  use  for  twelve  years !  Said 
I,  "Of  course  they  are  kyanized  ?"  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  the  process  is  so  simple  and  cheap  that 
It  deserves  to  be  universally  known,  and  it  is  simply 
this :  One  pound  of  blue  vitriol  to  twenty  quarts 
of  water.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  add  the  remainder. 

"The  end  of  the  stick  is  then  dropped  into  the 
solution,  and  left  to  stand  four  or  five  days  ;  for 
shingles  three  days  will  answer,  and  for  posts  six 
inches  square,  ten  days.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that 
the  saturation  takes  place  in  a  metal  vessel  or 
keyed  box,  for  the  reason  that  any  barrel  will  be 
shrunk  by  the  operation  so  as  to  leak.  Instead 
of  expanding  an  old  cask  as  other  liquids  do,  this 
shrinks  them.  Chloride  of  sine,  I  am  told,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  but  the  blue  vitriol  is, 
or  was  formerly,  very  cheap,  vis. :  three  to  six 
cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  Fairfield  informed  me  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment are  pursuing  a  similar  process  with  ev- 
ery item  of  timber  now  used  in  smp-building,  and 
that  they  have  a  way  of  forcing  it  into  the  trees 
in  the  forest  as  soon  as  cut,  ejecting  the  sap  and 
kyanizing  it  all  on  the  spot.  I  have  not  experi- 
mented with  it,  but  Mr.  Fairfield's  success  seemed 
to  be  complete. 

The  process  is  so  simple  and  cheap  as  to  be 
within  uic  convenience  of  every  farmer,  and  gar- 
dener, even,  and  I  therefore  thought  it  so  valua- 
ble as  to  warrant  a  special  notice  of  it. — H,  (}, 
Pardee^ 

The  Country  Gentleman. — ^The  enterprising 
publishers  of  this  excellent  journal  have  made 
some  typographical  changes  in  it  at  the  opening 
year,  omitting  the  benign  countenance  which  had 
long  stood  as  a  vignette,  but  introducing  a  larger 
type  as  a  compensation.  The  larger  type  is  a  de- 
cided improvement.  The  doctrines  of  the  Counr 
try  OenUeman  are  sound,  and  its  conductors  gen- 
tlemen of  ability  and  the  highest  sense  of  honor. 
The  Old  Gentleman  makes  his  mark  wherever  h^ 
travels. 
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l&XTBAOTS  AND  KBFIiIES. 
OBNAMENTAL  TSEES. 

Permit  me  to  ask  you  and  your  correspondents 
a  few  questions  in  regard  to  omamentel  shade 
trees.  I  propose  to  set  some  in  a  hard,  clayey 
soil,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  are  the  best  kinds^ 
adapted  to  the  soil,  and  which  is  the  best  season  ? 
Also,  the  manner  of  transplanting. 

I  would  ask  is  there  any  difficulty  in  growing 
the  rock  maple  in  the  described  soil  Y 

Dover,  N\  fi,  Dec.  19,  1859.  o.  P.  s. 

Remakks. — ^The  same  care  that  is  bestowed  up- 
on a  well  set  apple  tree,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
shade  trees.  Any  shade  tree  will  grow  in  a  "hard, 
clayey  soil,"  if  that  soil  be  rich  and  is  not  drowned 
with  water.  The  trees,  however,  would  grow 
vastly  better  if  the  land  were  drained.  The  rock 
maple  often  grows  luxuriantly  on  such  lands. 

WILD  GRAPES. 

Can  the  wild  grape  be  domesticated  ?  Will  it 
restilt  in  an  improvement  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  ?  It  gtows  by  the  river  side,  has  a 
sharp,  acid  taste  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea.  I  think  of  transplanting  several  of  the  vines 
the  coming  spring,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  and 
improving  the  fruit,  if  possible.  I  will  report  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  Any  suggestions  will 
be  thankfully  received.  1.  W.  Sanbobn. 

Lyndon,  Vt, 

Eemabks. — ^It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wild 
grape  root  or  vine  can  be  materially  improved. 
We  have  tried  to  do  so,  and  have  known  others 
make  the  attempt,  but  with  little  success.  The 
effect  would  be  much  like  that  of  attempting  to 
improve  the  common  crab  apple  tree.  Cultivation 
would  undoubtedly  increase  the  size  of  the  tree 
and  the  fruit,  but  the  natural  sharpness  of  the 
fruit  would  remain,  despite  all  your  fostering  care. 

NOBTH  BEADING  PABMEBS'  CLUB. 

This  Society  has  proved  a  very  interesting  and 
profitable  one ;  its  members  meet  every  fortnight 
to  discuss  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, &C.  Its  meetings  are  attended  by  all 
our  best  and  most  intelligent  farmers,  and  many 
valuable  thoughts  and  suggestions  are  elicited  at 
e^er>'  meeting.  During  me  last  winter,  lectures 
were  delivered  before  me  club  by  practical  men, 
among  whom  J.  M.  Ives,  Asa  O.  Sheldon,  J.  6. 
Needham  and  Rev.  F.  N.  Jones.  A  course  of 
lectures  has  been  commenced  this  winter,  to  con- 
tinue through  the  season.  G.  p.  F. 

PBOFITS  OF  cows. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Pinkham,  appears  de- 
termined to  look  upon  the  worst  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. I  hardly  think  his  is  the  true  one — at  least, 
it  is  very  strange  that  thousands  of  farmers  should 
have  been  growing  poorer  for  the  last  fifty  yean, 
and  not  have  discernment  enough  to  see  it.  I 
think  Mr.  Pinkham  must  be  rather  a  poor  farmer, 
not  to  be  able  to  get  but  a  trifle  over  1800  quarts 
of  milk  from  his  fifty  dollar  cow.  A  good  cow  will 
give  seven  quarts   (wine  measure)  per  day  the 


year  through,  making  700  quarts  more  than  that 
cow.  Now  milk  is  worth  two  cents  and  a  half, 
year  in  and  year  out,  either  for  sale  or  to  make 
butter,  making  sixty-three  doUars.  The  cost  of 
keepinff  a  cow  one  year  varies  in  different  places* 
In  Chelmsford,  I  presume  it  would  be  about  $^0f 
leaving  clear  $23,  which  is,  all  thinss  considered, 
(such  as  in  that  way  finding  a  ready  market  for 
his  hay,  roots,  &c.,)  very  fair. 
Lynn,  1859.  YouNG  Daibyman. 

THE  HTDBAVLIC  BAH. 

I  have  a  ram  that  has  been  running  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  supplying  water  for  house  and  sta- 
ble, witn  only  two  leet  eight  inches  fall,  and  twen- 
ty feet  rise,  with  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  for 
aught  I  can  see,  with  but  vpry  little  wear  of  the 
machine.  % 

LEGHOBN  FOWLS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  the  Leghorn  fowls ;  if  so,  what  is  their  opin- 
ion of  them  r  I  have  kept  them  the  past  year,  and 
they  have  given  better  satisfaction  as  layers  than 
any  others  we  have  ever  kept,  although  we  thought 
the  Black  Spanish  very  sood.  Ours  are  mostly  of 
the  white  varietj',  and  lor  beauty  or  utility  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  fowls  within  my  knowledge. 

THE  NATIVE  GBAFE. 

I  have  three  kinds  of  native  grape  which  I  have 
cultivated  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more,  and 
which  have  been  called  superior  by  all  who  have 
eaten  of  them.  Tho  red  grape,  purple  grape,  and 
what  we  call  the  white  grape.  Tney  are  all  hardy, 
and  ripen  in  season  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  Ja» 
Frost.  L.  K  I&WIN8. 

FoQBboro\  Dec.  16,  1859. 


jFbr  ike  New  England  Farmer. 
OAPAOITT  OP  DBAIN  PIPE. 

PUFABEP  BY  HSSaSB.  "QBXDV  &  EDSOIT,  AaSICULXUKAL 

Ekgxseibs. 

The  tables  here  given  were  prepared  for  private 
use,  in  the  practice  of  agricultural  drainage,  and 
have  been  of  ^eat  benefit. 

Tables  of  discharge,  without  the  length  of  pipe 
that  may  be  used,  were  contributed  to  Fbench's 
Farm  Drainage,  but  beyond  that,  it  is  believed 
no  tables  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  these 
were  designed,  and  based  upon  actual,  careful  ex- 
periment, have  ever  been  published.  It  is  hoped 
these  will  contpiibute  somewhat  towards  establish- 
ing a  more  exact  method  of  determining  the  size 
of  pipe  required,  than  has  heretofore  been  used. 

Mr.  Smeaton's  experiments  form  the  basis  of 
the  tables  of  discharge,  and  the  results  have  been 
verified  by  comparison  with  other  tables,  and  by 
the  rules  of  Weisback  and  D*Aubuisson. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  a  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  from  drains  of  the 
same  area,  and  at  the  same  inclination,  when  pipes 
are  taken  from  different  kilns  and  laid  by  dificr- 
ent  persons ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  quantity 
of  discharge,  due  to  the  size  and  fall,  is  here  given 
with  accuracy  for  a  well  laid  drain  formed  of  good 
pipe ;  it  is,  certainly,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
01  ir  purpose. 
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Nothing  appertaining  to  draina^  has  been 
done  so  biindiv,  either  in  England  or  m  this  coun- 
try, as  the  selection  of  the  size  of  pipe  for  sub- 
main  and  main  drains. 

The  result  of  an  error  in  the  size  of  pipe  re- 
quired is  sometimes  only  extravagant,  at  other 
times  it  is  mischievous,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
work  may  be  caused  by  it.  K  the  size  of  pipe 
used  is  larger  than  is  required,  the  extra  cost  is 
thrown  away— but  if  smaller,  then  the  pressure  of 
water,  accumulated  from  lateral  drains,  and  flow- 
ing into  a  submain  or  main  drain  too  small  to 
convey  it  away,  may  cause  tiie  pipe  to  **blow,"  or 
burst. 

We  are  liable  to  have,  at  any  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  rainfall  of  3  inches  vertical  depth. 

It  has  been  foimd,  from  various  long  and  care- 
ful observations,  that  50  per  cent,  of  this  rain&ll 
Is  water  of  drainage,  from  land  in  ordinary  con- 
dition  in  the  northern  States. 

From  a  thoroughly  drained  field,  the  percentage 
of  water  of  drainage  will  be  greater  than  this,  but 
not  over  66 J  per  cent,  except  under  extraordina- 
ry circumstances.  We  have,  therefore,  assumed, 
in.  making  up  these  tables,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  water  falling  upon  a 
strip  of  land  forty  feet  in  width,  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  and  running  off  in  forty-eight  hours.. 

The  quantity  of  discharge  is  given  for  a  straight 
pipe  running  lull,  but  a  full  pipe  cannot  perform 
the  office  of  drainage  and  an  allowance  or  15  per 
cent  of  die  area  has  been  made,  to  allow  of  the 
entrance  of  water  all  along  the  line  of  the  drain. 
All  drains  are  liable  to  curvature,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  drains  in  every  system  must  be  curved, 
to  some  extent,  at  their  confluence  with  other 
drains.  A  well  laid  drain,  turning  by  a  gentle 
curve  to  flow  at  right  angles  with  its  former  course, 
will  discharge  about  10  per  cent,  lesa  water  than 
when  running  straight, — an  allowance  has  there- 
fore been  made  for  this. 

In  a  thoroughly  pulverized  soil,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  air  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  bulk, 
so  that  such  a  soil,  drained  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4 
feet,  would  receive  the  largest  rainfall  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  without  filling  the  soil,  and 
running  off  over  the  surface.  Such  pulverization 
can  only  occur  under  the  most  constant  cultiva- 
tion and  thorough  drainage ;  but  most  soils,  well 
drained  and  subsoiled,  will,  after  the  drains  have 
acted  for  two  or  three  years,  receive  the  largest 
rainfall  witiiout  surface-washing. 

The  tables  can  only  be  usra  to  provide  for 
water  falling  on  the  surface  occupied  by  the  drains. 
If  the  drained  field  occupies  such  a  position  that 
surface  water  flows  from  other  fields  into  it,  the 
size  of  pipes  must  be  sufficiently  increased  to  pro- 
vide for  it,  and  if  the  water  of  springs  would  find 
outlet  through  the  drains,  a  similar  provision  must 
be  made  for  it.  Of  the  necessary  increase  in  size 
for  these  conditions,  only  an  experienced  and 
competent  person  can  judge ;  but  the  tables  are 
still  ver^  useful  under  these  circumstances,  for 
the  relative  size  of  pipe  required  remains  as  be- 
fore, and  the  proper  place  to  make  a  change  from 
the  size  of  pipe  bein^  used  to  the  next  larger,  can 
be  accurately  determined  from  them. 

The  areas' used  in  these  tables,  and  given  under 
each  size  of  pipe,  are  taken  by  actual  measure- 
ment from  pipe  manufactured  in  New  England. 
The  H,  2p  3, 4,  and  5  inch  sizesi  are  common  sole- 


tile  pattern.  ^  The  8  inch  size  is  round  bore,  8 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  left  hand  or  Jirst  cohimn,  shows  the  fall  in 
one  hundred  feet  given  in  feet  and  inches.  The 
secoTid  gives  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  the 
pipe  would  discharge  in  twenty-four  hours  if  laid 
at  that  inclination.  The  third  shows  what  length 
of  pipe  of  that  size  mav  be  used  to  convey  water 
of  rainfall,  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
next  larger  size. 

In  seeking  the  necessary  size  of  pipe  for  a  cer- 
tain position,  the  aggregate  length  of  all  the  drains 
above  it,  from  which  water  would  flow  into  the  pipe 
at  this  point,  must  be  taken  from  the  length  allowed 
by  the  table,  and  the  remainder  will  show  what 
length  of  pipe  may  be  used  from  that  point  for- 
ward, as  far  as  the  fall  continues  the  same. 


1|  INCH  DRAIK  PIPE..... AREA,  1.77  INCHES. 


FalL 
fUhu 
0.3 
0.6 
0.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1*6 
1.0 
2.0 
3.8 
2.6 
2.0 
3.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.9 
4.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.0 
5.0 


Ducharge, 

6631 

8248 
10281 
12055 
13800 
15148 
16655 
17924 
19118 
20303 
21334 
22444 
28151 
24268 
25061 
26018 
26806 
37441 
28234 
28947 


Length. 
169 
247 
807 
862 
414 
454 
500 
588 
578 
609 
040 
673 
694 
728 
752 
780 
804 
828 
847 
868 


FalL 
ft.  in. 

Discharge, 

5.3 

20705 

5.6 

30454 

5.9 

81168 

6.0 

31723 

6.3 

82516 

6.6 

33151 

6.9 

83706 

7.0 

84340 

7.8 

34075 

7.6 

35609 

7.9 

36154 

8.0 

80878 

8.8 

37354 

8.6 

37989 

8.9 

88464 

9.0 

38940 

9.8 

89495 

9j0 

89971 

9.9 

40447 

10.0 

40028 

Length, 

801 

913 

985 

952 

976 

99^ 
1011 
1080 
1049 
1068 
1085 
1106 
1121 
1140 
1154 
1168 
1185 
1200 
1213 
1228 


2  INCH  DRAIN  PIPE AREA,  2.98  INCHES. 


FaO, 
ft.  in, 
0.8 
0.6 
0.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.9 
3.0 
8.8 
8.6 
3.9 
4.0 
4.3 
4.6 
4.9 
6.0 


DUcIuarge. 
10675 
15528 
20080 
22891 
25970 
28915 
81459 
83868 
36010 
87884 
30758 
41632 
48378 
44079 
4iS585 
48058 
49581 
50809 
52342 
58814 


465 

603 

687 

780 

867 

944 

1016 

1080 

1187 

1193 

1249 

1801 

1340 

1898 

1443 

1486 

1526 

1570 

1614 


FalL 
ft.  in. 
5.3 
5.6 
5.9 
6.0 
6.3 
6.6 
6.9 
7.0 
7.3 
7.6 
7.9 
8.0 
8.3 
8.6 
8.9 
9.0 
9.3 
9.0 
9.9 

10.0 


Discharge. 
55019 
56492 
57696 
58901 
60106 
61310 
62382 
63453 
64667 
65728 
66799 
67870 
68941 
70012 
71083 
72020 
73091 
74028 
74965 
75902 


Jjength' 
16a0 
1695 
1731 
1767 
1803 
1839 
1872 
1904 
1940 
1972 
2004 
2036 
2068 
2100 
2133 
2160 
2193 
222X 
2249 
2277 


3  INCH  DRAIN  PIPE AREA,  6.11  INCHES. 


FalL 
ft.  in, 
0.3 
0.6 
0.9 
1.0 
1.3 
1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2.9 
8.0 
3.8 
3.6 
8.9 
4.0 
4.3 
4.6 
4.9 
M 


Discharge. 

24887 

86482 

45534 

58215 

60072 

66650 

72142 

77628 

82291 

86680 

90794 

95183 

98749 
102589 
106155 
109447 
112738 
116080 
119047 
122880 


^^ 

1094 
1866 
1596 
1802 
2000 
2164 
2829 
2469 
2600 
2734 
2855 
2902 
3078 
3134 
3283 
3882 
3481 
3571 
3670 


FaO, 
ft,  in, 
5.8 
5.6 
5i» 
6.0 
6.3 
6.6 
6.9 
7.0 
7.3 
7.6 
7.9 
8.0 
8.3 
8.6 
8.9 
9.0 
9.3 
9.6 
9.9 

10.0 


Discharge, 
125356 
128374 
181117 
134134 
136608 
139346 
1420B0 
144557 
147306 
150069 
152233 
154706 
157175 
159644 
162113 
164313 
106502 
163070 
171165 
173359 


37W 
8850 


4024 
4098 
4180 
4263 
4336 
4419 
4502 
4567 
4641 
4715 
4789 
4868 
4929 
4095 
5069 
5135 
5201 


flk. 
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Feb. 


FalL 

tin\/AX    Mfi.^d»^ 

XI  J.  At  SI.. 

PaU. 

f    V.VM.    &X1  \JtM. 

EW7. 

ft.  in. 
0.3 

IHtchargB. 

4am 

Length. 
1311 

ft.  in. 
6.8 

Diecharge. 
196680 

Length. 

0.6 

60691 

1821 

6.0 

201090 

6033 

0.0 

740» 

2231 

6.9 

205945 

6178 

1.0 

86181 

2586 

6.0 

210896 

6312 

1.3 

9e2»7 

2880 

6.8 

2t4Ma 

6433 

1.6 

105608 

8168 

6;6 

218898 

6667 

1.0 

113695 

3411 

6.9 

222939 

6688 

2.0 

121382 

3641 

7U) 

229985 

•6810 

2.3 

129000 

3878 

7.8 

281032 

6931 

2.6 

135948 

4078 

7.6 

385077 

7052 

2.0 

142827 

4285 

7.9 

289128 

7174 

8.0 

148896 

4467 

8.0 

243169 

7385 

8.3 

154560 

4537 

8.3 

246811 

7404 

8.6 

160225 

4807 

8.6 

250453 

7514 

8J> 

165889 

4077 

8.9 

254008 

7li23 

4.0 

171554 

6147 

9.0 

857735 

7782 

4.3 

170814 

6304 

9.3 

260073 

7829 

4.6 

182074 

6462 

9.6 

364608 

7938 

4.9 

186928 

6608 

9.9 

308266 

8048 

6.0 

192189 

6766 

10.0 

871403 

8145 

6  INCH  DRAIN  MPB... 

..AREA, 

19M  INCHES. 

/Wt. 

Fall. 

ft.  in. 

0.3 

J)i»charg9. 
99584 

^^j 

ft.  in. 
5.3 

DiechotM. 
443401 

Length, 
13212 

0.6 

13S862 

4151 

6.6 

452977 

13589 

e.9 

167412 

6023 

6.9 

4626n 

13880 

1.0 

193881 

6816 

6.0 

478346 

14197 

1.3 

215913 

6477 

6.8 

483830 

14515 

1.6 

237946 

7138 

6.6 

493516 

14805 

1.9 

255570 

7667 

6.9 

602327 

15070 

2.0 

273196 

8106  ' 

7.0 

611140 

15334 

2.3 

289940 

8698 

7.3 

620032 

15602 

2.6 

804922 

0148 

7.6 

62S767 

15863 

2.0 

320786 

9624 

7.9 

687679 

16127 

3.0 

334885 

10146 

8.0 

646392 

16392 

8.3 

848975 

10469 

8.8 

656205 

16666 

3.6 

862205 

10866 

8.6 

664017 

16920 

3.9 

375424 

112fV3 

8.9 

671948 

17158 

4.0 

387762 

11633 

9.0 

679880 

17806 

4.3 

808338 

11950 

9.8 

686930 

17608 

AJi 

410675 

12320 

9.6 

604861 

17846 

4.9 

421251 

12838 

9.9 

602793 

18084 

6.0 

430825 

12925 

10.0 

610723 

18822 

8  INCH  DRAIN  PIPE... 

..AREA,  60.26  INCHES.  ' 

FaU. 

FaU. 

ft.  in. 
0.3 

Diteharge. 
277488 

Length. 

mi 

ft.  in. 
6.3 

DimAarge. 

Length. 
86200 

0.6 

872240 

11167 

6j6 

1234031 

S702I 

0.0 

453456 

13604 

6.9 

1261108 

87833 

1.0 

525648 

15769 

6.0 

1288176 

38645 

1J& 

686560 

17507 

6J) 

1816247 

39457 

1.6 

642959 

19289 

6.6 

1343889 

40316 

lU) 

694848 

20845 

6.9 

1360391 

41082 

2.0 

744470 

22834 

7.0 

1391951 

41759 

2.3 

789600 

28688 

7Ji 

1414681 

42436 

2.6 

844720 

25342 

7X 

14a583 

43247 

2.9 

877584 

»327 

lA 

14te309 

43993 

3.0 

913680 

27410 

8.0 

14B89G9 

44669 

3.3 

940776 

28403 

8.8 

1511509 

45346 

3.6 

071650 

29149 

8.6 

1584099 

46023 

8.9 

1021974 

80659 

8.9 

1568658 

46700 

4X) 

1055551 

81667 

9J> 

1579199 

47876 

4.3 

1086136 

82584 

9JA 

1601760 

48053 

4.6 

mono 

83501 

9.6 

1624819 

48730 

4.9 

1146047 

34381 

9.9 

1644A88 

49389 

6j0 

1177631 

85329 

10.0 

1664987 

40948 

Savino  Manube. — On  re-publisbing  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook's  plan  of  a  g:utter  in  the  itable,  immediate- 
ly behind  the  cattle,  to  be  jfilled  with*  absorbents 
for  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  the  editor 
of  the  Homestead  expresses  preference  for  a  meth- 
od which  he  practices,  of  keeping  the  entire  sta- 
ble coTered  with  a  thidc  la)rer  of  dry  muck,  or 
other  absorbent.  The  parts  of  this  bed  that  be- 
come saturated,  and  the  solid  feces,  are  removed 
as  occasion  requires,  and  the  whole  is  replaced 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  shoidd  be  kept  oovered 
with  litter,  which  Aimishes  a  comfortable  bed  for 
the  stock,  whose  animal  heat  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce ver}'  beneficial  effects  upon  these  materials. 


The  soKd  and  liquid  droppings  of  a  well-fed  cow 
are  estimated  by  the  editor  at  nearly  a  ton  a  month, 
to  which  three  tons  of  muck  may  be  added ;  thus 
producing  full  four  times  as  much  as  that  made 
in  the  common  practice ;  and  if  the  quality  is  at 
all  inferior,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it  in 
a  close  observation  of  six  years. 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

SUBJECTS  70B  DISOUBSION  TS 
7AB10SB8'  CLUBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  I  see  that  an  effort  is  being 
make  by  the  State  to  institute  and  promote  Agri- 
cultural Clubs  throughout  the  Commonwealth; 
and  as  I  have  known  such  chibs  to  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  subjects  promotive  of  their  interest  and 
the  general  good  to  discuss,  I  thought  I  would 
send  you  for  publication  in  tiie  Farmer  a  few  of 
the  many  questions  in  which  the  farmers  should 
take  deep  thought,  and  consult  together  at  the 
present  time. 

Has  a  man  a  right  to  follow  a  losing  business  ? 

Are  any  of  the  "Statute  Laws"  of  tSs  State  op- 
pressive and  degrading  to  the  fanner  ? 
.    Is  the  common  system  of  marketing  promotive 
of  the  farmer's  interests  P 

Have  the  farmers  a  right  to  combine,  or  act  in 
unison,  to  promote  their  interest  ? 

Is  selling  farm  products  below  their  cost,  a  pub- 
lic benefit  r 

Is  New  England  fhrming  at  the  present  time 
conducive  to  health  ? 

Would  a  change  of  thought  and  effort  among 
agriculturists,  from  bow  to  obtain  a  large  surplus, 
to  the  idea  of  a  sure  profit,  result  in  universal 
good  to  all  classes  ? 

Can  most  of  the  evils  of  society'  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  unprofitableness  of  farming  ? 

I  want  to  say  at  some  time,  and  perhaps  I 
might  as  well  say  it  now,  and  in  this  connection  as 
well  as  in  ara*  other,  that,  as  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  farmer,  and  my  interests  and 
rights  being  inseparable  from  those  of  my  brother 
farmers,  f  am  opposed  now  and  forever,  to  all 
Btate  effort  or  State  aidy  to*  promote,  as  it  is 
thou^t  by  some,  the  farming  interest.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  it  but  "«n7,  and  t£it  continually."  «*Let 
every  tub  stand  upon  its  own  bottom,**  is  perhaps 
not  a  very  genteel  expression,  yet  is  it  not  appli- 
cable in  this  case  ?  p*or  half  a  century  our  good 
and  ever  indulgent  mother,  the  StatCy  has  foncUed 
and  caressed  the  fkrmuig  interests,  till  she  has 
made  fools  of  one  portion  of  the  people,  and  near- 
ly bankrupted  another. 

Repeal  all  laws  that  are  antagonistic  to  the  fkr- 
mer's  good,  and  dry  up  die  pap  which  has  flowed 
fVom  ine  treasniy  of  the  State  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  in  five  years,  if  the  farmers  of  the  OW 
Bay  State  don't  show  signs  of  liffe  and  prosperity, 
which  they  never  before  dreamed  of,  then  write 
me  down  as  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  natural 
course  of  cause  and  effect.  "Where  the  carrion 
is,  there  also  will  be  found  the  vulture."  Let  the 
course  which  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the  State, 
be  continued  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
if  a  "MtW'that  is  not  easy  to  manage,  but  will  be 
extremely  troublesome,  is  not  fastened  upon  u8» 
then  I  am  no  Judge.    If  the  State  baa  got  any 
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fltray  change  in  its  huge  podcet,  that  it  can  find 
no  better  use  for,  let  it  pay  its  debts,  and  wean  her 
ofispring  before  it  has  tne  power  to  kick  her  over. 

Let  die  farmers  put  on  and  wear  a  clean  dicky, 
beoomemore  familiar  with  the  slate  and  pencu, 
and  learn  the  difference  between  profit  and  the 
prime  cost  of  an  article,  and  in  five  years  not  a 
man  among  them  could  be  found  who  would  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  ever  under 
guardianship  to  the  State.  Further,  let  the  law- 
yers, doctors,  preachers  and  the  soft-hand  gentry 
generally,  observe  the  familiar  adage,  ''shoemak- 
er, stick  to  thy  bat,"  and  if  they  happen  to  feel 
the  need  of  any  thing  in  our  line,  and  nave  got  any 
loose  change  in  the  their  trowsers  pocket,  and  will 
call  around  and  be  civil  about  it,  they  can  be  ac- 
commodated. T.  J.  f  INKBAM. 

Chdnutford,  Mass,,  Dec.  19,  1859. 


Fbr  the  Nat  England  Farmer, 

TUHNINO  COTVS  TO  aBASS— OOST  OP 

KEEPTNQ, 

Mr.  Editor  : — Looking  over  your  correspond- 
ent T.  J.  Pinkham's  article  on  raising  milk,  I  no- 
tice he  does  not  propose  to  turn  out  his  cow  to 
grass  till  the  first  of  June.  This  is  not  the  time 
of  year  to  talk  about  turning  out  cattle,  but  as  it 
brought  the  subject  to  my  mind,  I  wUl  write  a  few 
lines  on  it 

I  consider  it  best  to  turn  out  stock  early.  From 
the  10th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  Jime  is  usually  the 
best  feed  montn  in  the  year.  I  turn  out  just  as 
early  as  I  can,  or  as  soon  as  the  grass  gets  started, 
for  two  reasons ;  that  the  stock  does  better,  and 
the  pasture  does  better.  I  know  that  many  good 
farmers  say,  let  the  pasture  get  a  good  start.  I 
have  found  by  experiment  that  if  I  kept  my  cattle 
up  late,  tin  the  feed  got  rank,  they  were  sure  to 
scour  badly,  while  if  I  turned  out  early,  they  would 
not  scour  at  all,  and  after  a  few  days  would  eat 
hay  again. 

By  turning  out  early,  the  cattle  go  into  the  low 
places,  where  the  grass  starts  first,  and  eat  them 
down ;  whereas,  if  you  turn  in  late,  they  do  not 
go  into  the  low  places,  and  that  grass,  not  being 
as  good,  is  suffered  to  go  to  seed.  If  the  low 
ground  is  fed  down  early,  it  starts  up  fresh  again, 
and  they  will  keep  it  fed  all  the  year. 

I  have  Iqiown  many  cows  injured,  and  some 
spoiled  by  turning  them  from  hay  into  rank  clover. 

ffollis,  Dec,  17,  1859.  Ed.  Emerson. 

P.  6. — As  I  do  not  think  much  of  selling  mDk 
at  2  cents  per  quart,  I  will  not  go  into  the  profit 
or  loss,  but  should  like  to  keep  40  or  50  of  Mr. 
P.'s  cows  at  8  cents  a  day,  or  56  cents  per  week. 
dn  most  of  the  milk  farms  out  of  the  villages, 
from  3  to  4  cents  is  as  high  as  is  paid  per  day. 
Two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  and  five  bushels  of 
meal,  looks  large.  His  cow  may  eat  it,  mine  will 
not  in  one  winter. 


TmoTHT  Seed. — ^In  Lee  county,  niinois,  this 
teed  is  grown  successfully  on  the  prairies.  Li 
one  case  six  hundred  bushels  were  harvested  on 
eighty  acres.  Three  successive  crops  are  recom- 
mended^  producing  some  fifteen  dollars  peir  acre. 
With  reapers  and  threshing-machines  the  crop  is 
cheaply  harvested. 


I\ir  the  New  JBagland  Parmer. 
8CBATOHBS  IN  HOB8ES. 

What  are  "scratches"  in  horses,  and  what  will 
the  most  speedily  and  assuredly  effect  their  cure  P 
The  first  portion  of  the  question,  it  is  well  to  an- 
swer, although  seldom  advanced.  But  the  remain- 
der is  so  often  placed  as  an  inquiry  in  your  col- 
umns, Messrs.  Editors,  that  if  one  knows  a  reme- 
dy, I  hold  he  should  moke  it  public,  as  indeed  he 
ought  aU  knowledge  that  he  thinks  may  be  of 
value  to  his  fellow-man. 

"Scratches"  or  "selenders"  is  a  cutaneous  dis- 
order, exhibiting  itself  between  the  hinder  postern 
joints  and  hoofs  of  the  horse,  consisting  of  cracks, 
soreness,  and  at  times  attended  with  suppiuration. 
They  are  generally  most  troublesome  in  winter 
and  spring,  while  the  roads  are  muddy,  (which  ob- 
structs the  perspiration  of  the  porta,)  together  with 
snow  water,  wmch  is  very  unfavorable.  They  are 
a  source  of  great  irritation  to  the  animal,  and  even 
of  acute  pain ;  and  if  long  neglected,  ultimate  in- 
to lameness,  and  almost  an  entire  loss  of  the  ser- 
vices of  many  a  fine  horse.  Such  are  scratches  or 
selenders. 

Now  as  to  their  cure.  Being  strictly  of  a  cuta- 
neous disorder,  cutaneous  remedies  are  most  ap- 
propriate ;  still  other  alleviators  are  desirable,  if 
not  needed.  First,  the  affected  parts  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  well  washed  in  warm  cas- 
tile  soaprsuds,  and  thoroughly  dried  with  a  clean 
cloth ;  &en  a  decoction  made  from  the  plant  I 
will  hereafter  designate,  and  all  parts  bathed,  say 
twice  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes,  allowing  the  same 
to  dry  well  in,  until  a  cure  be  effected.  Li  some 
conditions  of  the  ailment,  it  may  a  little  keenly  ir- 
ritate, but  this  is  mere  momentary,  and  should  ifbt 
be  regarded.  The  diet  of  the  animal  ought  to  be 
cool  and  loosening,  but  no  internal  medicines  are 
required.  In  fact,  the  dosing  with  salts,  nitre, 
bnmstone,  and  very  many  other  articles,  are  seri- 
ously pernicious,  tending  to  debilitate  the  animal, 
and  thus  weaken  the  recuperative  powers,  so 
greatly  needed  in  all  healing  processes.  Potatoes 
fed  raw,  are  most  useful,  their  effect  being  not  on- 
ly laxative,  but  "anti-scorbutic."  So  with  various 
other  vegetables  in  a  degree. 

The  wash,  (before  alluded  to,)  is  made  by  ob- 
taining the  twigs,  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  plant 
known  as  "lamb  kill,"  growing  so  abundanUy  in 
most  of  our  fields,  and  steeping  a  quantity  of  the 
same  in  clear  water,  that  is  boiling  and  simmer* 
ing  it,  and  suffering  the  same  to  stand  and  cool 
but  making  the  decoction  quite  strong.  This  in 
fusion,  applied,  as  before  directed,  (paying  some 
measure  of  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  anixnal,  as  be- 
fore given,)  is  a  speedy,  sure  and  effectual  cura- 
tive of  scratches  or  selenders  in  horses.  In  no  in- 
stance, wherever  applied,  have  I  learned  of  its  fail- 
ure or  cure.  At  least,  the  whole  process  is  a  harm- 
less one,  and  worthy  the  trial  of  any  regarding  the 
goodly  condition  of  the  suffering  beaat  It  would 
be  well,  that  this  valuable  '^laSnt"  be  gathered  in 
its  approprii^te  season,  and  carefully  marked,  as  if 
taken  by  any  one  inwardly  by  mistake,  its  effects 
would  be  most  dangerous-  That  all  may  under- 
stand fiilly  what  this  product  is,  I  copy  from 
"Thatcher  s  Dispensatory."  "Lamb  kill,  is  an 
everj^een  common  on  cold,  wet  land.  Blossoms 
reddish,  variegated,  June  and  July.  The  leaves 
prove  fatal  to  sleep.     From  an  inaugural  experi- 
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mental  dissertation  published  in  Philadelphia, 
1802,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  upon  the  species  of  lamb 
kill,  botanically  called  *Kalmia  Laiefolia,*  it  ap- 
pears that  the  leaves  abound  nvith  resin,  and  are 
most  active  as  a  mercurial, agent.  From  the  same 
dissertation  we  find  that  a  decoction  prepared  by 
putting  one  ounce  of  the  leaves  into  eight  ounces 
of  water,  and  boiling  it  down  to  four  ounces, 
cured  a  ^diarrhoea*  ot  eight  weeks'  continuance. 
The  dose,  at  first,  was  thirty  drops,  six  times  a 
day,  but  producing  vertigo,  it  was  diminished  to 
four  times  a  day.  The  itch  was  speedily  cured,  by 
washing  the  parts  with  the  decoction.  The  'scald 
head'  or  ^  Tinea  Capitis^*  was  also  cured  by  an- 
ointing the  head  with  an  ointment  made  of  the 
leaves  and  hog's  lard.  Dr.Bartou  bears  testimony 
of  the  effect  of  this  ointment  in  ^  Tinea  J  A  satu- 
rated tincture  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  proof 
spirit,  is  an  active  remedy.  Some  kinds  of  'herpes' 
and  warty  excrescences  have  been  known  to  yield 
to  the  repeated  application  of  an  infusion  of  ^Kal- 
mid  leaves." 

This  is  the  description  given  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  valuable  dispensator}',  on  the 
virtues  of  *^Kalmiaj  or  lamb  kill.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  he  values  it  highly  as  a  remedial  agent  in 
cutaneous  afiections,  by  reason  of  its  determined 
action  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  And  such  are 
scratches  or  selenders  in  horses,  being  merely  a 
local  disorder  of  the  skin,  connected  with  the  limbs 
of  thp  animal.  To  any  one  who  will  apply  this 
easily  obtained  and  sure  curative,  following  close- 
ly the  directions  we  have  laid  down,  we  promise  a 
speedy,  safe  and  perfect  cure  of  that  most  aggra- 
tmg  ailment  in  horses,  scratches  or  selenders. 
^Bectmber  15,  1859.  Oak  Hill. 


Pot  the  New  England  Farmer. 
THE  gOSN  AND  OTHTIK  CBOFS. 

You  say,  in  your  last  paper,  that  the  critics  are 
after  Mr.  Pinkham  with  a  sharp  stick,  relative  to 
his  communication  of  Nov.  12th.  I  have  read, 
with  interest,  what  Mr.  P.  said,  and  I  think  his 
estimate  nearest  to  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre 
of  com  than  those  cute  men  who  have  as  yet  crit- 
icised his  estimate ;  take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, who  hires  his  men  so  that  the  cost  of  the 
day's  work  is  but  fifty-eight  cents  per  day.  I  would 
like  to  give  more  than  one-hair  of  that  sum  to 
board  my  hired  help ;  I  should  think  I  was  evading 
some  of  the  commands  of  the  good  Book,  where 
it  says,  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  if  I 
paid  him  only  one  dollar  for  husking  sixty-six 
bushel  ears  of  com.  Now  for  Mr.  P.'s  estimate ; 
he  only  chara;ed  ten  dollars  for  ten  loads  of  ma- 
nure, which  foiir  oxen  hauled  out  j  these  oxen  will 
draw  out,  easily,  one-half  cord  that  is  worth  five 
dollars  per  cord,  in  any  farmer's  yard ;  therefore, 
if  as  some  say,  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure is  left  in  the  ground,  he  has  not  charged  too 
much  for  it.  Mr.  E.  objects  to  the  chai^ge  of  plow- 
ing, and  seems  to  intimate  that  part  of  it  snould 
be  reckoned  as  improvement  of  the  land,  if  the 
land  was  well  laid  down  to  grass ;  for  mj'self,  I 
should  rather  have  it,  than  to  nave  it  plowed;  for 
the  amount  of  manure  usually  put  on  by  farmers, 
will  do  more  good  as  top-dressing,  than  otherwise 
applied. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put  by  those  who  at- 


tempt to  show  up  Mr.  P.,  by  asking  how  do  die 
farmers  pay  for  tneir  farms,  paint  their  buildings, 
&c.,  I  will  say,  on  most  farms,  there  are  either 
wood,  rock,  or  something  else,  which  the  farmer 
in  the  winter  carries  to  market,  which  will  bring 
the  cash ;  if  not,  how  does  he  do  it  ?  Five  acres 
of  com  will  take  the  time  of  the  entire  season  to 
cultivate,  so  the  best  judges  say,  viz.,  100  days ; 
and  he  gets  in  profit,  eighty-five  dollars  to  do  all 
these  things  with,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  other  writers.  How  manv  years  would  it  take 
to  pay  the  interest,  taxes,  and  for  the  farm,  if  he 
paid  $2000  for  it,  at  the  last  estimate  P  B. 

Cape  Eligabeth,  Dec,,  1859. 

Behabks. — We  meant  no  disparagement^to 
Mr.  P.  ox.  his  article  by  our  remarks. 


^r  the  New  England  Fanun 
AN  OU)  MAN'S  OPINION  OF  FABMINO. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Z  am  glad  to  see  the  dis- 
cussion going  on  in  regard  to  the  profit  of  farm- 
ing ;  if  no  one  had  replied  to  Mjt.  Pinkham,  I 
think  I  should  have  tried ;  but  I  am  glad  that  abler 
pens  are  engaged  upon  the  subject.  That  there 
is  a  secret  blessing  attends  the  labors  of  the  hon- 
est, industrious  farmer,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my 
own  experience ;  for  I  am  located  on  one  of  the 
hardest  spots  of  New  England,  and  had  very  small 
means  to  work  with,  but  have  gradually  been 
gaining,  until  now,  I  have  as  much  property  as  I 
desire ;  all  I  wish  for  is  that  those  who  do  the  la- 
bor upon  the  farm  may  be  well  paid,  and  have  a 
comfortable  living,  without  spending  the  real  es- 
tate. I  think  it  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  farm- 
ers, after  they  have  got  into  years,  and  have  enough 
to  support  them  comfortably,  to  keep  adding  to 
their  real  estate,  rather  than  to  let  their  sons,  or 
some  other  industrious  young  men,  do  the  labors 
and  have  what  income  there  is  more  than  they 
need  for  their  own  actual  support.  Farming  is 
my  delight,  and  if  I  cannot  perform  the  labor  now, 
I  will  try  to  encourage  others  to  do  it,  and  be  con- 
tent witJi  the  returns. 

Some  unknown  friend  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Report,  for 
which  they  have  my  hearty  thanks. 

Olottcester,  Mass.,  1659.    THOBiAS  Haskell. 


Peaches  m  Pots. — In  the  orchard  house  of  D« 
T.  Coit,  Norwich,  Conn.,  says  the  Homestead^ 

S caches  are  cultivated  in  sixteen-inch  pots,  or  in 
oxes  about  the  same  size,  kept  in  the  grapery 
during  winter,  and  removed  to  the  open  ground  in 
June.  Of  course  the  trees  are  severely  headed-in, 
and  kept  within  small  compass.  They  will  bear 
about  two  dozen  peaches  each,  and  when  thus 
managed  are  as  sure  a  crop  as  any  other  fmit.  In 
this  sized  pot  they  are  easily  managed,  and  a  large 
number  may  be  wintered  in  a  small  house. 


Mixing  Peach  and  Apple  Trees. — ^This  prac- 
tice is  condemned  by  a  writer  in  the  Prairie  Far* 
mer,  because  the  peach  trees  will  die  out  sooner 
or  later,  and  leave  the  borer  and  the  old  roots  to 
bother  for  years. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAEMER. 


THZt  B£IUU^^  BOSO  FHAB> 


Huumn  Nornut. 

Some  of  oar  most  intelligciit  pear  cultivators  j 
pronounce  this  as  among  die  beat  varieties,  and  I 
occasionally  one  among  them  becomes  quite  elo- 
qaent  in  its  praise.  We  give,  below,  Downing's ; 
opinion  of  it,  and  that,  with  the  beautii^il  illustra- : 
tion  which  we  now  present  the  reader,  will  remove  j 
all  question  aa  to  whether  it  is  a  variety  worthy  ofi 
cultivation. 

"The  Benrre  Bow  is  a  pear  to  which  we  give  j 
our  unqualified  praise.  It  is  large,  handsome,  a 
regular  bearer,  always  perfect,  and  of  the  highest ' 
flavor.  It  bears  singly,  and  not  in  clusters,  look- : 
ing  as  if  tlimed  on  the  tree,  whence  it  is  always  j 
of  fine  size.  It  was  raised  in  1807  by  Van  Mons,  | 
and  named  Calebassc  Base  iit  honor  of  M.  Bosc,  I 
a  distingaiahed  Bcljtisn  cultivator.    Having  alio  I 


Society  of  Loudon  under  the  name  of  Beurre  Bosc, 
>lr.  Thompson  thought  it  best  to  retain  tbie  nome, 
OS  less  liliely  to'  lead  to  a  confttMon  with  the  Cale- 
boaae,  a  distinct  fruit  The  tree  grows  vigorous- 
ly ;  shoots  long,  brownish  olive. 

"Fruit  large,  pjTifonD,  a  little  uneven,  tapering 
long  and  gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty 
smooth,  dork  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with 
streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  russet,  and  slightly 
touched  wiU)  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  diort, 
set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting, 
very  buttery,  with  a  rich,  delicious  and  slightly 
peri\imed  flavor.  Ripens  gradually,  from  the  last 
of  September  to  the  last  of  October." 
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JFbr  the  New  Bngland  Fanner, 
THE  CORN-  OBOF. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Disparity  of  statements  and  es- 
timates amon^  your  practical  famring  correspon- 
dents in  relation  to  the  "cost"  of  the  "com  crop," 
has  doubtless  attracted  the  attention  of  many. 
Mr.  Pinkham,  of  Chelmsford,  throws  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  labors  at  length  with  figures,  (as  the 
politicians  say,)  "that  can't  lie."  Mr.  Sheldon,  of 
Wilmington,  and  J.  R.,  of  Concord,  by  anodier 
showing  of  figures,  make  a  more  hopefnl  case.  We 
much  prefer  the  latter  showing,  as  it  results  in 
round  profits,  while  the  other  ends  in  serious  loss. 
Huskings,  and  red  ears  of  com,  with  their  pleas- 
ant associations,  would  come  to  an  end.  Sad  and 
discouraging  is  the  picture  of  our  friend  P.,  whidi 
would  not  particuhu'ly  promote  the  public  weal. 
New  England  farmers  need  the  home  incentive. 
Unhappily,  they  too  often  sigh  for  a  home  in  the 
West,  and  when  obtained,  they  too  soon  begin  to 
pine  and  sigh  again  for  the  old  home  of  their 
youth,  with  its  once  cheering  comforts,  its  hal- 
lowed associations,  its  consecrated  hearth^stooe, 
so  dearly  remembered. 

But  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  little  of  my  own 
corn  experience,  and  in  so  doing,  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  state,  that  in  1645  or  6, 1  applied  for  a 
premium  at  the  Essex  AgricnltUTid  Show,  having 
by  careful  measurement,  raised  ninety-two  bushels 
to  the  acre.  I  supposed  myself  sure  of  the  premi- 
um, but  the  B}^eld  Alms-house  presented  their 
claim  for  116  bushels,  so  I  took  the  premium  that 
I  felt  was  scarcely  second  best.  About  that  time, 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  (I  think  it  was  him,)  of  Pl^nmouth 
County,  presented  a  daim  of  some  125  to  130 
bushels  or  more  to  the  acre,  out  of  which  arose 
quite  an  acrimonious  deliate  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckminster  of  the  Ploughman^  the  latter  per- 
tinaciously doubting  the  quantity. 

I  name  the  above  three  oases  of  com  growing, 
(to  say  nothing  of  "some  pnaipkins"  that  went  out 
of  my  field  in  cart  loads)  to  show  that  in  good 
seasons,  no  farmer  should  be  content  with  30  or 
even  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Why  haul  manure 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  to  put  on  shallow 
soil,  say  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  and  obtain  10(^ 
bushels  of  com  from  four  to  five  acres  ?  Because 
it  "hoes  easy."  Why  not  plow  up  deep,  and  pul- 
verize one  good  acre  nearer  home,  and  put  in  with 
the  plow  the  forty  loads  of  manure,  and  get  as 
much  from  the  one  acre  as  from  the  four  or  five  on 
poorly  cultivated  land  ?  It  costs  no  more  to  cul- 
tivate the  one  acre  that  will  give  the  100  bushels, 
than  it  does  one  out  of  the  five  that  shall  give  you 
but  20  bushels.  It  is  a  labor  crop,  very  unlike  a 
grain  crop ;  once  planted,  then  to  wait  patiently 
till  it  matures.  The  fatal  errors  of  the  day  are,  the 
too  much  cultivation,  or  breadth  of  land,  for  the 
manure  to  be  applied.  H.  P.  P. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  1859. 


all,  it  becomes  necessary  for  each  to  be  as  concise 
as  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  subject  will 
permit.  The  critics  are  after  Mr.  Pinkham  with  a 
sharp  stick ;  he  has  sent  us  other  important  que- 
ries, aaid  will  not  be  alarmed  at  any  fSftir  treatment, 
though  it  may  be  a  little  severe. 

We  are  sometimes  requested  by  correspondents 
to  have  an  article  appear  in  the  Montldy  Farmer , 
that  is  then  next  to  be  issued,  but  are  rarely  able 
to  accommodate  them.  The  Monthly  is  made  up  of 
the  agricultural  matter  of  the  weekly  papers,  and 
is  printed  and  stereot^'ped  as  fast  as  matter  enough 
accumulates  to  cover  a  sheet,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber is  got  out  ten  days  in  advance  of  its  date,  in 
brd^  to  enable  us  to  mail  it  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived by  tiie  ftrst  of  the  month  on  which  it  is 
dated. 


To  CORBESPOKDENTS. — ^We  have  reodived  sev- 
eral seasonable  and  valuable  articles,  which  we 
shall  soon  find  room  for ;  and  while  we  express 
our  obligations  to  the  attentive  and  intelligent 
correspondents  of  the  Farmer j  for  their  numerous 
favors,  we  would  say  that  their  circle  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  that  in  order  to  give  a  hearing  to 


For  fkB  Nem  S%gkmd  Farmer, 

TBM  STATXVB  BI1A.OKBSBBT — THB 
XJkWTON. 

Mr.  £DrrOR : — ^We  have  in  this  vicinity  what 
appear  to  be  three  verities  ef  the  blackberry. 

1.  Thetntiling  variety,  withberries  nearly  round, 
often  imperfect,  each  seed  enclosed  in  a  larger  en- 
velope of  pulp  and  juice  than  the  high-bush  ber- 
ries, an^  tne  surfiMe  usually  rather  uneven.  This 
variety  is  quite  acid,  and  ripens  immediately  after 
the  common  red  raspberrj- — is  very  acceptable  for 
pies,  but  worthless  for  the  dessert. 

2.  A  variety  which  seems  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  tndling  and  the  high-bush.  The  bush 
sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable  hight,  but  is  of 
a  pendant  or  drooping  form.  The  fruit,  in  form 
and  size,  v^  nearly  resembles  the  trailing  varie- 
ty, but  is  much  less  acid,  and  when  well  ripened^ 
is  quite  palatable — ^not  g^ierally  very  productive, 
but  sometimes  specimens  may  be  found  bearing 
very  large  crops. 

3.  The  hich  bush,  which  grows  much  taller  and 
more  erect  than  the  last,  usually  producing  fruit 
much  more  elongated,  seeds  less  prominent,  but 
little  acid,  even  before  fully  ripe,  and  the  quality 
much  superior  to  either  of  the  others  in  all  re- 
spects. 

These  three  varieties  are,  I  think,  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  classed  separately,  although,  by  mix- 
ing, specimens  are  produced  of  all  grades  from  one 
to  ^e  other.  These  last,  however  are  not  neariy 
so  abundant 

The  Lawton  or  New  Rochelle,  which  I  have  tried 
to  cultivate  to  a  small  extent  for  a  few  years  past, 
evidently  belongs  to  the  intermediate  variety,  al- 
though I  have  found  it  considerably  more  acid  than 
the  wild  berries  of  its  elass,  and  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  this  acidity  is  retained  to  sudi  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  fruit  unfit  for  the  dessert  even 
when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bushes  until  per- 
fectly ripe.  Add  to  this  the  want  of  hardiness — 
the  plants  having  been  almost  invariably  killed  to 
the  snow  line-^and  )'ou  have  my  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  fhiit  for  Massachusetts,  at  least 

The  Lawton  is  certainly  very  large,  and  probably 
quite  productive  when  not  winter-killed,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  may,  in  a  milder  climate,  be  all  it 
is  recommended,  but  is  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Editor, 
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that  many  who  prize  it  so  highly  have  neyer  seen 
or  tasted  the  real  high-bush  bkckberry  ?  I  ought  to 
add*  perhaps,  that  my  berries  were  raised  on  land 
which  has  produced  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
good  souna  shelled  com,  and  that  seedlings  from 
the  wild  blackberry  witiiin  a  few  rods  of  them 
have  stood  the  winter  perfectly. 

The  Dorchester  I  have  never  tasted,  but  the 
^neral  appearance  of  the  fruit,  as  I  have  seen  it 
m  your  city,  is  like  the  high-bush,  except  that  it 
is  not  so  long  as  most  of  me  wild  berries. 

The  bladiberr)',  when  in  perfection,  is  a  most 
delicious  friiit  for  the  dessert  and  for  pies,  and  by 
the  aid  of  preserving  cans,  may  bo  had  all  the  year ; 
its  introduction  to  the  fruit  garden  is,  however, 
quite  recent,  and  the  cultivated  varieties  arc  con- 
sequently few  in  number.  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  live  in  districts  whore  this  fruit  grows 
in  abundance  and  perfection,  would  do  well  to 
mark  those  bushes  which  produce  most  abundantly 
of  the  largest  sized  and  best  flavored  fruit,  and  at 
the  proper  time  transplant  them  to  their  purdens. 
By  a  little  attention  to  the  time  of  ripenmg,  too, 
varieties  might  be  obtained  which  would  yield  us 
an  abundance  of  this  most  wholesome  fruit,  from 
the  usual  raspberry  season  until  the  weather  be- 
oomea  too  cold  for  them  to  ripen. 

Askjield,  Dee,  19,  1869.       Wm.  F.  Bassett. 


jpiiOWAaiss. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  last  Legislar 
tore  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  flowage  and 
destruction  of  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Concord 
and  Sudbury  rivers,  recently  had  another  hearing 
at  the  State  House,  which  continued  several  days. 
Tixe  counsel  for  the  Petitioners  present,  were 
Judge  Mellen,  Judge  H.  F.  French  and  D.  L. 
Ceojud,  Esq.  For  the  Respondents,  Judge  Ab- 
bott, B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Somerbt 
and  Preston.  The  questions  at  issue  in  this 
hearing  are  questions  of  grave  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  they  are,  virtu- 
ally, whether  their  lands  shall  be  taken  from  them, 
and  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  those  of  agri- 
culture, contrary  to  their  will,  and  without  leaving 
them  any  remedy  or  means  of  redress.  Such,  we 
understand,  is  the  condition  in  which  this  vast 
tract  of  land  now  lies — ^wrested  from  the  occupa- 
tion ci  its  owners  by  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  water,  under  the  sanction  of  laws,  perhaps, 
passed  in  an  age  when  manufactures  were  deemed 
of  more  importance  than  raw  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  what  is  worse  than  all,  passed  without 
giving  the  person  whose  lands  were  destroyed  any 
reasonable  remedy  for  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
him. 

This  land  lies  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  of  our  New  England  valleys,  and  is 
akirted  with  what  were  once  rich  and  verdant  pas- 
tures, and  thrifty  forests  of  valuable  fuel  and 
timber.  Chilled  with  the  accumulation  of  cold 
water  that  is  backed  up  by  the  flooded  meadows, 
these  pastures  ore  covered  with  innutritious  wa- 


ter grasses  and  odier  worthless  plants,  while  the 
trees  that  once  stood  dothed  in  thrifty  verdure 
at  their  bases,  are  now  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  hung  with  gloomy  lichens  and  mosses,  the 
fitting  funereal  ^OBipesj  of  their  dead  or  dying 
condition. 

If  this  land  were  remote  from  railroads,  or  in- 
accessible to  large  villages  and  towns,  its  destruc- 
tion would  be  comparatively  unimportant.  But 
such  is  not  ihe  fact  It  .lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  most  dense  population  of  New  England.  Nu- 
merous county  roads  of  the  best  character  trav- 
erse its  outlines  and  cross  it  in  every  direction ; 
railroads  pass  over  it  and  skirt  its  borders,  while 
'the  best  markets  in  the  country  surround  it  on 
every  side,  so  that  from  its  centre  to  its  circum- 
ference the  products  of  this  once  fertile  valley  can 
be  brought  to  a  ready  market  within  the  space  of 
six  hours  \ 

Formerly  the  river  that  flows  through  this  knd 
teemed  with  fish  that  periodically  came  up  from 
the  ocean,  and  thus  formed  an  important  article 
of  food  to  the  people.  Blue-joint,  red-top  and 
other  rich  grasses  covered  the  meadows,  upmi 
which  the  fanner  mainly  depended  for  the  winter 
feed  of  his  cattle,  so  that  the  English  or  high 
land  grasses  could  be  spared  for  market,  in  order 
to  raise  cash  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  articles 
for  family  use,  which  could  not  be  produced  upon 
the  farm.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  also  annu- 
ally received  for  cranberries  which  grew  in  spon- 
taneous luxuriance  upon  these  meadows,  which, 
added  to  the  fish  in  the  river  and  the  grass  grow- 
ing upon  its  banks,  gave  these  lands  a  value 
equal  to  the  best  uplands  of  the  farm. 

Under  the  present  influence  of  water  upon 
them,  these  meadows  are  gradually  becoming  a 
vast  tract  of  pestilential  swamp.  Those  that  would 
command  $75  per  acre  forty  years  ago,  cannot  be 
sold  a  any  priee  now,^— their  possession  being 
considered  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  hay — poor  in  quality  now — ^rot 
upon  their  sur&ce  annually,  while  the  miasma  and 
pestiferous  vapors  arising  from  such  vast  quanti- 
tities  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  together 
with  their  inability  to  .cultivate  or  in  any  way  im- 
prove the  soil,  has  driven  families  from  their 
homesteads  to  seek  a  living  in  more  fiivored  re- 
gions. Dwellings  whidi  were  onee  the  abodes  of 
thrift  and  competence,  now  stand  as  gloomy  mon- 
uments of  the  fbtal  march  of  the  invader ;  no  feet 
go  in  and  out  at  their  doors,  a&  they  were  wont ; 
no  hopeful  industry  soatters  the  seed,  nor  giateful 
hearts  beat  over  an  ingathering  harvest  i  no  smoke 
curls  from  their  chimneys,  no  herds  low  on  the 
hills  or  feed  in  the  stalls  where  once  they  sought 
their  accustomed  food !  The  land  has  become  a 
prey  to  suffering,  disease  and  death,  through  the 
mistaken  legislation  of  a  former  age ! 
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This  state  of  things  ought  not,  cannot  continue. 
It  must  be  clear  to  all,  that  any  legislation  that 
confers  special  favors  upon  one  to  the  detriment 
of  another,  cannot  promote  the  best  interests  of 
society.  It  creates  dissatisfaction  with  the  laws, 
encourages  litigations  and  hatreds,  and  checks  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  evil  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  not  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
cord and  Sudbury  rivers  alone-— it  is  felt  in  near- 
ly every  portion  of  the  State,  as  is  made  evident 
from  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  has 
been  extended  to  the  petitioners  in  this  case  from 
almost  every  quarter.  And  while  they  do  not 
mean  to  desist  now,  or  in  the  future,  to  seek  a 
lawful  remedy  for  the  grievous  burdens  they  have 
so  long  borne,  and  still  continue  to  bear,  they 
have  another  object  to  pursue,  which  is  as  patri- 
otic and  honorable  as  it  is  just.  This  object  is  to 
arouse  the  public  attention  to  the  injustice  and 
pernicious  tendencies  of  some  of  our  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  flowing  of  another  person's  land  with- 
out his  consent,  and  to  secure  such  legislation  as 
to  restore  natural  rights  which  have  been  taken 
away,  and  protect  property  from  such  aggressions 
in  the  future.  In  this  laudable  object  the  petL 
tioners  ask — and  no  doubt  will  receive — the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  whole  agricultural 
community. 

That  laws  of  such  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
character  remain  in  force  at  this  day  shows  the 
forbearing  and  law-abiding  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. For  forty  years  they  have  diligently  sought 
a  remedy  in  the  Courts,  and  have  been  turned  out 
of  them  all,  because,  forsooth,  somebody's  great- 
grandfather had  a  vested  right  to  throw  a  dam 
across  the  river  and  flow  ten  thousand  acres  of  the 
best  lands  in  the  State,  at  a  time  when  a  single 
grist  mill  was  worth  a  whole  township  of  land. 
Now  that  the  circumstaBces  are  reversed,'  when 
grist-mills  are  found  on  every  stream,  reached  by 
every  road,  and  are  driven  by  wind,  steam  and  ca- 
loric, all  over  the  country,  it  is  time  that  these 
vested  riglUs  should  yield  to  the  public  good. 

Through  a  long  series  of  years  there  were  two 
things  that  would  arouse  the  English  people  to 
desperate  resistance,  more  than  anything  else. 
One  of  these  was  oppressive  tajntion,  and  the 
other  UT^'ust  and  odious  monopolies.  These  were 
granted,  more  or  less,  through  the  reigns  of  Hen- 
ry Vni.,  Elizabeth  and  James.  One  favorite  had 
the  monopoly  of  selling  all  the  salt,  another  all 
the  wines,  and  so  of  various  articles.  So  it  is  in 
Italy  at  this  day.  One  family  has  the  monopoly 
of  furnishing  all  the  grey  horses,  another  of  the 
article  of  tobacco,  until  so  many  articles  were 
farmed  out  to  corrupt  sycophants  and  favorites, 
and  the  prices  demanded  for  them  were  so  extrav- 
agant and  oppressive,  that  these  and  other  exac* 


tions  became  so  intolerable  in  Italy  as  to  cause 
the  bloody  outbreak  of  1848. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  any  pecuniary 
considerations  accrue  to  the  government  in  the 
monopolies  that  exist  in  our  State,  under  the 
sanction  of  law — but  only  that  they  are  relica  of 
an  oppressive  age,  and  that  their  influence  up- 
on the  people  has  the  same  tendencies  that  they 
had  upon  our  trans-atlantic  brethren. 

This  great  question  is  already  before  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  country,  town  and  legislature,  and 
we  ask  our  friends  to  give  it  careful  considerar- 
tion. 

For  the  Nae  EngUmd  farmer* 
POTATO  BTiART  IN  A  OSBTAIN  CASS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^In  a  late  number  "Farmer's  Boy*' 
labors  to  prove  the  cause  of  decay  upon  my  pota^- 
to  vines  a  few  days'after  the  shower  mentioned  bj 
me  in  my  statement  of  facts  published  in  a  previ- 
ous number  of  the  Farmer, 

He  Wys,  "there  was  a  predisposing  cause,  upoa 
which  the  rain  and  sudden  change  of  the  atmos- 
phere acted,"  and  gives  what  he  supposes  to  be 
that  cause.  Now  if  his  theory  is  correct,  I  am  un- 
able to  see  why  the  vines  witnin  a  few  rods  from 
those  first  turning  black,  and  only  on  eight  or  ten 
feet  higher  ground,  should  remain  green  until  the 
middle  of  October,  when  they  were  killed  by  frost. 

In  both  locations  the  potatoes  were  token  from 
the  same  basket  of  seed,  and  the  manure  was  laid 
from  the  same  load ;  therefore,  if  the  seed  was  pre- 
viously infected  in  one  case,  it  must  have  been  in 
the  other.  While  in  the  first  mentioned  location  the 
vines  were  nearly  decayed  and  the  potatoes  badly 
rotten,  in  the  last  the  vines  were  green  until  late 
in  the  fall,  and  the  potatoes  all  sound,  except  in 
some  hills  where  the  grass  was  not  all  destroyed 
by  cultivation. 

Your  correspondent  has  given  but  one  cause, 
while  many  others  acted  therewith  to  bring  about 
the  mentioned  results,  two  of  which  I  will  mon- 
tion,  location  and  soil,  H.  Barber. 

Warwick,  Dec,  19,  1859. 


SoMETinNO  Worth  Knowing. — One  day  while 
purchasing  a  lot  of  dried  fruit,  we  discovered  small 
pieces  of  sassafras  bark  mixed  among  it,  and,  u[)- 
on  inquiry,  were  informed  that  it  was  a  preventive 
against  the  worm.  It  is  said  that  dried  fruit  put 
away  with  a  little  bark,  (say  a  large  handful  to 
the  bushel,)  will  save  for  years,  unmolested  by 
those  troublesome  little  insects,  which  so  often  de- 
stroy hundreds  of  bushels  in  a  single  season.  The 
remedv  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  we  venture  to  say 
a  gooa  one. — Lexington  Flag, 


Bones  for  Fruit  Trees. — There  is  nothing 
like  decaying  bones  for  all  sorts  of  fi-uit  trees. 
They  are  perhaps  best  for  pear  trees,  next  for  ap- 
ples, and  then  lor  quinces ;  but  are  good  for  any 
kind  of  fruit  unless  it  be  cranbemes,  which  seem 
to  live  and  grow  on  little  but  air  and  water.  If  it 
is  not  convenient  to  reduce  the  bones  in  sulphuric 
acid,  break  them  up  small  and  place  them  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree. 
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BXTBACTS  Jijn)  REPLIES. 

IS  FABMINO  A  PROFITABLE  PURSUIT  P 
<*FiM3ta  «re  stubborn  things." 

Is  farming  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Pinkham  says  not ;  I  would  no^  8&y  it  is 
the  most  profitable  business,  but  a  man  can  live  at 
it,  if  so  disposed.  I  was  bred  a  mechanic,  but  left 
my  trade  and  took  hold  of  farming,  and  when  I 
commenced  was  not  worth  one  dollar.  I  paid 
$4030  for  my  farm,  then  had  all  my  stock  and 
tools  to  buy.  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  pay  for 
the  farm,  stock  and  tools,  and  have  put  on  above 
$3000  worth  of  buildings  since,  and  do  not  owe 
one  dollar  to  any  man.  I  have  made  it  all  fVom 
my  farm,  although  farm  fences,  buildings  and  in- 
terest, have  cost  me  over  $10,000.  Let  it  bo  worth 
what  it  may,  I  have  paid  so  much,  and  made  it 
from  the  farm  itself.  I  have  never  been  in  any 
speculation  but  farming. 

I  consider  the  great  secret  in  farming  is,  to  take 
hold  of  one  string  and  pull  that  steadily  when  the 
wind  and  tide  are  against  you.  Keep  beatings,  aud 
you  will  gaui  some, — and  when  the  wind  shifts  in 
your  favor,  you  are  all  ready  to  sail ;  then  comes 
a  good  han'est.  But  the  man  that  shifts  evorj* 
time  the  wind  does,  is  always  beating  against  wincl 
and  tide,  therefore  he  condemns  the  business  he 
18  in,  and  complains  of  hard  times.  I  do  not  brag 
of  being  rich,  or  that  our  New  England  farmers 
can  be  very  rich  by  mere  farming,  but  I  do  argue 
that  they  may  make  a  good  living  and  lay  up  a 
little  against  a  wet  day.  A.  B. 

Barre,  Vermo7it,  1859. 

A  FARM  OF  NINE  AND  ONE-IL\LF  ACRES. 

I  think  of  buying  a  small  farm  of  only  nine  and 
one-half  acres,  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  buildings  are  small,  but  very  comfort- 
able and  in  good  order.  The  price  is  $2200.  Can 
I  make  it  profitable  to  buy  that  farm,  and  set  half 
of  it  with  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  make  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  rest  into  a  garden  P 

I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Ed.  Emerson,  of  Hoi- 
lis,  N.  II.,  answer  this.  c.  L.  w. 

Westboro\  Mass.,  Dec,  1859. 

Remarks. — ^Mr.  E.  is  always  ready  to  do  good, 
and  we  hope  he  will  make  it  convenient  to  reply 
to  our  young  friend.  We  can  readily  see  the  dif- 
ficulties that  He  in  the  way  of  repljdng  where  sur- 
rounding circumstances  must  have  so  much  to  do 
with  ultimate  success. 

CfURB  FOR  WENS  ON  CATTLE. 

Can  you  inform  me  of  a  certain  cure  for  a  wen  ? 
If  so,  by  so  doing  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  my- 
self and  others.  E.  A.  Morse. 

Townsendy  R,  Dec,,  1859. 

Remarks. — We  give  below  two  remedies  sent 

to  us  and  published  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  ibr 

1857. 

"I  take  a  tin  cup,  large  enough  to  cover  the  wen, 
fill  it  about  half  full  of  unslaked  lime,  then  nearly 
fill  it  up  with  soft  soap,  bind  it  on  the  wen  tight, 
with  strips  of  cloth  or  straps  so  that  it  will  not 
come  off.  As  the  lime  slacks,  it  oats  the  wen  com- 
pletely off.    I  tie  the  cow,  or  ox,  to  a  hook  in  the 


beam  in  the  centre  of  the  stable,  to  prevent  their 
rubbing  off  the  cup.  Let  them  stand  tied  four  or 
^ve  hours,  and  the  work  is  done.'' 

"One  year  ago,  last  fall,  I  had  a  cow  which,  from 
all  appearances  had  a  wen  growing  on  her  neck ; 
I  at  first  administered  a  plaster  of  salt  and  tar,  and 
drew  it  to  a  head,  and  m  the  spring  I  procured 
fresh  creen  cicuta  leaves,  and  boiled  them  up  and 
bathed  the  wen  in  the  solution,  leaving  the  leaves 
in ;  it  wholly  dried  up  in  four  weeks,  so  that  she 
fatted  sufficiently  for  oeef.  I  have  known  others 
in  this  vicinity  to  cure  them  with  the  same  reme- 
dy and  keep  tliem  for  years.  Should  you  consid- 
er this  of  sufficient  worth,  you  are  at  liberty  to  in- 
sert it  in  your  valuable  paper." 

MOWING  machines. 

Is  there  a  mowing  machine  that  is  suitable  for 
common  farm  use — if  so,  which  is  it?  There  muirt; 
be  one  possessing  advantage  over  the  others. 
Will  any  machine  work  over  our  rougli  land,  if  it 
is  tolerably  clear  from  stone  ?        L.  13.  Smitii. 

Exeter,  K,  R,  Dec.  20,  1859.  * 

Remarks.— There  are  several  mowing  ma- 
chines, one  of  which  we  think  a  large  fanner  may 
profitably  purchase  and  use :  and  there  is  no  one, 
perhaps,  that  has  not  some  good  qualit}*.  Which 
is  the  best  one,  all  things  considered,  we  are  not 
able  to  say,  because  we  have  not  used  them  all, 
and  feel  unwilling  to  giye  an  opinion  of  a  machine 
unless  we  have  used  it  under  our  own  hands  long 
enough  to  understand  it. 

Large  stones  on  a  field  are  an  impediment,  but 
they  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  a  machine,  unless 
they  lie  very  thick.  We  annually  mow  orchard 
land  with  a  machine,  where  the  trees  stand  only 
thirty  feet  apart.  

HUNGARUN  GRASS  OR  HONEY  BLADE. 

I  have  raised  some  Hungarian  grass  this  year 
and  it  is  as  good  as  the  papers  stated  it  to  be  last 
spring.  I  sowed  some  pasture  land  with  "it  last 
spring,  and  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  3i  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  at  the  rate  of  32  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  seed  weighs  50  pounds  to  the  bushel ; 
it  wants  to  be  sowed  soon  after  planting  com,  a 
half  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  is  good  to  sow 
when  you  wish  to  seed  with  Timothy.  Mv  horse 
and  cattle  eat  it  as  readily  as  the  best  of  nay.  I 
sowed  some  the  22d  of  June,  which  did  well. 

Painesville,  Vt.,  1859.     Harrison  Qriffin. 

Remarks. — ^A  head  from  the  seed,  sowed  June 
29,  came  with  this  note,  which  was  large  and  well 
fiUed.  __ 

CROPS  ON  BLACK  LOAM. 

Will  land  that  is  of  a  fine  black  loam,  be  suita- 
ble to  raise  onions  and  other  garden  vegetables, 
and  how  should  it  be  manured  ?  M.  w. 

WestFairlee,  T7.,  1859. 

Rem^vrks. — We  presume  to  plow  in  plenty  of 
gieen  manure  in  the  fall,  cross  plow  in  the  spring, 
and  if  to  be  sowed  with  onions,  apply  unleached 
ashes  plentifully. 
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Ffir  the  iViiif  Bngland  Parmer* 
TILE  DBAINrNTO  IN  OHIO. 

Hon.  H.  F.  French  : — Dear  Sir :— I  have  just 
finished  reading  your  valuable  work  upon  "Farm 
Draining  $''  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular information  in  regard  to  tile  draining.  I 
have  been  experimenting  some  little  in  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  I  own  a  rarm  in  this  place  of  about 
150  acres.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  could  be 
much  improved  by  a  system  of  thorough  draining. 
The  soil  varies ;  some  clay  and  some  sand  {  but 
the  subsoil  of  most  of  it  is  a  stif^  red  clay ;  it  is 
vhat  most  of  our  Western  farmers  would  call  an 
exceedingly  dry  farm ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
con  be  improved,  and  I  have  begun  my  improve* 
mentfl  by  laying  tile.  I  have  often  seen  notices 
of  tile  draining)  and  their  benefits,  in  most  of  our 
agricultural  papers,  but  as  yet,  have  been  unable 
(until  the  receipt  of  j'our  book)  to  gain  any  satis- 
factory information  in  regard  to  laying  tile.  I 
began  last  spring  by  **going  ahead,"  instead  of 
being  "all  ri^t"  I  laid  most  of  my  drains  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  the  latter  being  my  max- 
imum ;  but  since  reading  your  work,  I  am  a£:aid 
it  will  be  like  "Love's  labor  lost"  I  am  at  pres- 
cst  draining  a  springy^  side-hill,  the  upland  sumce 
of  which  is  a  sand  ridge,  and  very  full  of  water. 
The  hill,  I  find  to  be  of  various  soils,  interspersed 
very  frequently  with  a  ridge  of  clay,  holding  wa- 
ter in  cneck.  I  intended  maldnff  a  main  drain 
tkrough  the  centre  of  the  piece,  of  four  inch  tile, 
and  then  running  two  inches  into  this  diagonally  $ 
but  fortunately,  your  chapter  upon  that  subject 
wholly  changed  my  mind  on  that  point,  and  I  am 
now  convinced  that  my  drains  would  have  been 
of  little  or  no  use  had  I  followed  my  former  in- 
tentions. I  have  a  drain  along  the  foot  of  this 
hill  to  the  stream,  some  sixty  rods ;  this  is  of  five 
inch  tile.  I  shall  now  drain  with  two  inch,  down 
the  hill,  putting  them  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  three 
feet  deep.  I  intend  making  a  vineyard  of  the  hill, 
which  faces  the  east 

As  to  the  cost  of  my  beginnings,  I  am  not  able 
to  give  a  fair  estimate,  my  ditching  being  mostly 
done  by  myself  and  man,  and  the  tile  manufac- 
tured upon' my  own  farm.  The  price  of  ditchine, 
here,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  rod; 
but  I  think  it  can  be  done  cheaper,  as  all  the  ditch- 
ers will  persist  in  claiming  that  they  cannot  dig 
without  a  wide  top  and  bottom ;  but  I  find  that  I 
can  work  vcr^'  well  with  sixteen  inches  top  and  four 
bottom.  I  have,  as  yet,  no  very  good  tools,  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  them ;  for  tiling,  here,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, most  of  our  farmers  not  even  kjiowing  what 
they  are  for,  and  those  who  do,  are  afraid  thev  won't 
work,  or  won't  pay.  I  shall  recommend  tliem  to 
buy  your  work,  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  you 
often  on  this  subject  As  to  the  price  of  tile,  we 
are  some  cheaper  than  in  your  neighborhood.  I 
have  one  of  Penfields  &  Mattice's  machines.  The 
grinding  and  pressing  is  all  done  by  horses,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  tile  run  upon  boards  about 
three  feet  long — one  man  puts  in  the  boards,  cuts 
off  the  tile,  and  takes  away  the  boards  again — 
whilst  another  feeds  the  mill.  Two  men  will  make 
about  3000  two  inch  tile  per  dav ;  larger  ones  in 
less  proportion.  We  make  both  horse-shoe  and 
sole  tile ;  we  sell  by  the  rod,  16  pieces  to  the  rod ; 
2  inch,  16  cts.  per  rod ;   $10  per  1000 ;  3  inch. 
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60  cts.,  or  $31 J  6  inch,  75  cts.,  or  $46  per  lOOO. 
A  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  on  $100, 
and  all  orders  over  $10,  delivered  at  the  cars  free 
of  charge.  We  shall  make  pipe  tile  next  season, 
and  think  we  can  sell  them  at  2o  cents  per  rod, 
with  collar's  j  that  is  two  inch.  You  speak  of  soft 
tile.  I  am  a  new  beginner,  and  would  not  like  to 
sell  or  use  anything  which  would  not  be  good. 
It  is  impossible  to  burn  all  the  tile  red,  or  so  that 
they  have  a  clear  ring  j  but  where  tlicy  will  stand 
a  good  soaking,  and  then  a  severe  frost,  do  you 
think  it  will  be  safe  to  lay  them  ?•  I  intend  drain- 
ing a  piece  of  26  acres  next  season,  and  shall  fol- 
low your  plan  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  any  fur- 
ther information  which  you  can  give  me,  or  refei 
me  to  any  works  upon  the  subject,  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  private- 
ly, at  some  of  your  leisure  moments,  and  public- 
ly, as  often  as  you  get  anything  new, 

I  am  yours,  truly,       B.  D.  Benedict. 
Norwalk,  Uuron  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  21, 1859. 
To  TBS  Hon.  H.  F.  Fumoa,  Exxtsr,  N.  H. 


*  Color  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  the  burning  of  clay,  flomt 
clay  takes  a  much  liigbcr  color  than  other  clay,  and  aomo  wil 
never  liccome  red  by  burning.  TUe«  that  will  not  crumble  bj 
wet  and  troSt  are  usually  hard  burnt  enough. 

Wo  are  glad  to  hear  that  draining  is  going  on  at  the  West. 

B.  F.  V. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
BDtrCATIOK  OF  BOTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  two  sons,  one  aged  six- 
teen, the  other  fourteen  j  both  active  and  intelli- 
gent as  other  boys  of  their  age.  Their  time  ha;, 
hitherto  been  taken  up  at  school,  and  they  havr 
attended  the  best  school  in  our  town,  even  a  ful 
term  at  what  is  called  the  high  school.  I  have 
not  the  means  of  putting  them  through  a  coUejg^e, 
and  they  have  no  desire  to  enter  one,  with  a  view 
to  eng£^e  in  either  of  the  learned  professions,  be- 
cause they  have  an  impression  that  a  greater  part 
of  those  who  do  thus  study  derive  very  little  ben- 
efit from  ^eir  studies.  They  are  willing  to  be 
farmers,  if  they  can  be  substantial  and  respecta- 
ble farmers.  They  have  the  means  of  purchasing 
a  moderate  sized  farm  for  each.  What  will  j'ou 
advise  to  be  done  with  them  ?  When  the  project 
of  an  agi'icultural  school  was  first  started  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  send- 
ing one  or  both  of  them  there,  to  try  whether  a 
good  farmer  could  be  bred  at  a  school  j  but  I  have 
lately  seen  that  the  college  founded  in  Michigan, 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  has  slumped 
through,  which  raises  a  doubt  of  die  success  of 
the  New  York  colle^,  notwithstanding  it  is  fa- 
vored with  the  untiring  vigilance  of  one  of  the 
best  of  supervisors,  in  Mr.  Secretary  Johnson. 

December  25,  1859.  P. 

Remarks. — Put  your  sons  on  a  good  farm  for 
two  or  three  summers,  where  they  will  earn  their 
living,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  such  a  practical 
knowlecjge  of  their  business  as  the  boy  does  who 
enters  as  an  apprentice  upon  any  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  owner  of  the  farm  upon  which  they 
reside  should  be  able  to  direct  their  operations  in- 
telligently, and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  theo- 
ries of  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  to  the 
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tlie  principle  of  draining,  irrigationi  subsoiling, 
Allowing,  tree  raising,  training  of  plants  for  or« 
namant  or  use,  or  whatever  else  will  beautif)'  or 
replenish  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  bless 
mankind. 

The  second  summer  the  boys  might  obtain  wa- 
ges, and  then  earn  something  with  their  own  hands 
to  aid  in  stocking  their  farm.  For  one  or  two 
winters  that  succeed  their  summer  labor,  they 
might  pursue  such  studies  as  would  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  cxiltivation  of  the  soil,  and  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  theories  or  experien- 
ces of  those  supposed  to  understand  the  matter  bet- 
ter than  themselves.  One  winter,  however,  should 
be  spent  upon  the  farm  where  a  good  stock  of 
cattle  is  kept,  so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  modes  of  winter  feeding  and  tending  of  the 
various  kinds  of  stock  should  be  gained. 

With  a  proper  reading  up  of  the  aubject,  as  the 
lawyer  or  the  physician  reads,  and  the  experience 
which  we  have  already  suggested,  we  believe  a 
young  man  may  be  better  qualified  to  enter  upon 
and  manage  a  farm,  than  by  any  other  process 
within  our  knowledge. 


UKITEB  STATES   AQBICUIiTTTBAIi 

SOdSTY*. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington city,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wednes- 
day, the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1860.  Other  ag- 
ricultural societies  are  invited  to  send  delegates. 

Important  agricultural  topics  will  be  publicly 
discussed,  among  them  "The  Establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Agricidture ;"  "The  Steam  Plow  j" 
"Physical  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  Agricul- 
ture ;**  "Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  next  Cen- 
sus ;"  "The  Sorgho  and  Imphee  j"  "Under-drain- 
ing ;"  and  "Forest  Trees." 

Gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  become  Life  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  can  do  so  by  paying  or  remit- 
ting ten  dollars  to  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  B.  JB. 
French,  Washington  City.  This  will  entitle  them, 
without  any  further  pa}'ments,  to  the  full  privi- 
leges of  membership— among  these  are :  free  ad- 
mission to  all  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  the  an- 
nual volumes  of  published  Transactions,  the  c/bur- 
nal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  large  and  elegant  Diplo- 
ma. The  fee  for  Annual  Membership  is  two  dol- 
lars, which  ensures  the  receipt  of  the  Journal  oj 
Agricidture. 

Potatoes  fbom  the  Ball. — Mr.  Samuel 
Guild,  of  West  Medway,  informs  us  that  in  the 
spring  of  1858  he  planted  several  potato  balls, 
and  procured  from  them  one  pint  of  potatoes, 
which  he  planted  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the  peld 
from  which  was  one  huahd  of  large,  and  fine  po- 
tatoes. 


JTbr  the  New  England  Farmers 
IPSSSBlNa  OATTIaS. 

Mb.  Editor  ;— I  observe  tliat  a  great  diversity 
of  habits  obtains  among  farmers,  in  relation  to 
feeding  cattle,  hogs,  &c.  There  are  some  who 
feed  hogs  twice  each  day,  others  three  times,  and 
others  more.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  pay 
their  porkers  for  squealing,  as  they  seem  not  to 
think  of  them  except  when  they  hear  their  music; 
but  they  pay  them  for  every  piece  of  squealing, 
as  promptly  as  concert-singers  are  paid  for  their 
performances.  Now  will  the  editors  and  contrib- 
utors of  the  Farmer  please  to  inform  us  which 
of  these  habits,  in  common  circumstances,  will 
make  the  best  return  for  provender  ?  I  caught 
up  mv  pen  to  inquire  about  cattle ;  but  it  pushed 
on  after  the  pigs. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  price  of  a 
poll-tax,  to  any  man  who  owns  a  single  cow,  to 
know  how  to  reed  that  cow  in  the  best  manner 
to  secure  her  health,  or  growth,  or  quantity  and 
value,  of  milk.  I  would  confine  my  inquiry  to  the 
question.  How  often  should  she  be  fed,  supposing 
her  common  food  to  be  good,  dry  hay.  Is  it  the 
case,  or  not,  that  frequent  feeding,  of  a  little  at  a 
time,  is  unfavorable  to  a  proper  digestion  of  what 
is  eaten  ?  Is  the  constant  uneasiness  of  cattle, 
which  are  thus  kept  between  hunger  and  fullnessi 
a  drawback  on  their  growth  of  flesh  or  fat  ? 

I  think  a  man  who  appeals  to  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry and  jihysiology,  as  generally  understood  and 
a|)piied,  without  consulting  the  man  at  the  bam, 
will  be  quick  to  answer.  But  what  will  "the  old 
man  at  the  bam"  say  ?  I  do  not  mean  old  Mr. 
Skinflint,  who  thinks  it  a  saving  to  make  his  cat- 
tle eat  up  their  hay  so  close  that  they  would  al- 
most eat  pea-brush,  to  fill  their  vacant  stomachs ; 
I  mean  the  man  who  raises  as  good,  and  large  and 
healthy  cattle  as  can  be  found,  and  does  it  by  plain 
feeding.  I  want  to  get  the  opinion  of  that  old 
bam-taught  cattle-grower,  on  this  important  topic. 

It  looks  quite  to  me  as  though  a  good,  satistac- 
tory  meal,  with  full  time  to  digest  it  before  feed- 
ing again,  would  do  best;  and  I  am  not  satisfied 
without  the  opinion  of  "the  old  man  at  the  bam;" 
for  nature  itself  is  the  only  correct  chemist  and 
physiologist ;  and  the  old  cattle-grower  has  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  results  following 
her  experiments,  as  many  of  us  would  l&e  to  prof- 
it by. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  put  the  question  to  that 
old  stable-physiologist,  and  return  us  an  answer 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  you  will  very 
much  assist  some  inquirers.  In  the  meantime, 
will  you  give  us  your  opinion  upon  the  point  P 

Lee,  N,  H.,  Dec,,  1859.  c. 

Remabks. — This  is  the  kind  of  agricultural 
knowledge  that  should  be  well  understood.  We 
have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  regular  feeding  of 
three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours  is  the 
best.  Begin  in  the  morning  with  a  feed  of  the 
poorest  hay  that  you  must  use,  and  continue  wit^ 
better  hay  until  the  appetite  is  nearly  satisfied. 
Then  leave  them  clean  mangers  until  noon,  feed 
again,  and  so  at  night.  We  gain  this  opinion 
from  an  actual  experience  in  various  vrays  of  feed- 
ing. 
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For  the  Nev  England  Farmer. 
FANCY  FARMING. 

Mk.  Editob  : — ^Your  Chelmsford  correspondent 
has  made  use  of  an  expression  in  his  last  commu- 
nication, which  I  propose  to  make  the  text  of  a 
few  remarks.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  no- 
tions about  the  unprofitableness,  the  unhealthful- 
ness,  or  the  demoralizing  influence  of  New  Eng- 
land farming. 

Ee  very  kindly  advises  "the  lawyers,  the  doc- 
tors, the  preachers,  and  the  soft-hand  gentry  gen- 
erally, to  observe  the  familiar  adage,  'Shoemaker, 
stick  to  thy  last.'  " 

I  think  he  has  intimated  that  farmers  cannot 
live  by  their  legitimate  occupation,  but  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  trading,  and  other  occupations,  to  eke 
out  a  living.  Now,  why  may  not  men  of  other 
vocations  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  If  they  find 
it  a  matter  of  "necessity  to  resort  to  a  little  farm- 
ing to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  in  their  business, 
why  should  the  farmers  complain  ?  And  if  they 
should,  at  times,  talk  a  little  about  their  "Jittle 
farming,"  why  should  anybody  object  to  this  ? 
Farming  is  a  business  in  which  an  earnest,  sim- 
ple-hearted man  may  become  very  deeply  interest- 
ed, and  if  he  should  write  his  thoughts  about  it, 
or  seek  to  obtain  more  knowledge  about  it,  why 
should  he  be  told  to  "mind  his  own  business  ?" 

The  farmer,  when  he  wishes  to  know  anything 
about  law,  or  medicine,  or  theologj',  very  natural- 
ly consults  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  preacher, 
and  when  they  wish  to  know  anything  about  farm- 
ing, thoy  very  naturally  consult  the  farmer.  Whom 
else  should  they  consult  ?  Does  not  friend  Pink- 
ham  claim  the  ri^ht  to  know  anything  about  law, 
medicine  or  religion  ?  Does  he  confine  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  his  farming  ?  Perhaps  he  has 
done  so,  and  tnis  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so  much 
in  advance  of  other  men  in  agricultural  knowledge. 
But  if  he  were  prohibited  from  attending  to  law, 
medicine,  religion  or  politics,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
making  the  inference,  from  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence he  shows,  that  he  would  ba  among  the  first 
to  join  "a  tea-part)"  or  even  the  "Continental  ar- 
my." The  farmers  are  not  bound  to  follow  as  au- 
thority the  crude  speculations  of  incxperinced 
men,  and  I  trust  they  generally  have  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  select  the  good,  and  cast  the  bad 
away.  But  why  other  men  have  no  right  to  inter- 
est themselves  m  farming  matters,  I  confess  that 
I,  a  New  England  man,  cannot  underatand.  The 
attempt,  in  the  same  connection,  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  professional  men,  and  diminish  their  influ- 
ence by  calling  them  "soft-hand  gentry,"  is,  to 
say  the  best  of  it,  indicative  of  a  sad  want  of 
taste.  Why  should  he,  of  all  men,  reproach  oth- 
ers for  not  making  their  hands  hard  with  labor, 
when  he  is  striving  to  show  that  laboring  upon 
the  soil  is  both  unprofitable  and  demoralizing? 
But  seriously,  who  are  the  "stoft-hand  gentry"  to 
whom  your  correspondent  refers  ?  Aie  they  not, 
for  the  most  part,  the  sons  of  New  England  far- 
mers, brought  up  upon  the  farm,  and  accustomed 
to  till  the  soil  in  their  early  days,  and  still  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  the  marks  of  youthful  toil  ? 
Did  not  many  of  them  leave  their  paternal  acres, 
that  younger  brothers  might  occupy  them  ?  Have 
not  many  sought  other  occupations  through  the 
influence  of  just  such  ideas  as  Mr.  P.  is  advanc- 
ing, viz.:  that  farming  is  a  hard  and  unprofitable 


business  ?  These  are  old  ideas  that  have  been  re- 
peated over  and  over.  If  any  have  sought  other 
occupations  from  such  influences,  it  seems  to  me 
peculiarly  unfair  now  to  reproach  them  for  beings 
soft-banded,  which,  I  take  it,  means,  not  working 
for  their  living. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  men  in  New  England 
who  axe  hard-working  men,  it  is  the  professional 
They  labor  hard  to  acquire  the  prenaration 


men. 


for  their  professions,  and  they  labor  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them  more  hours  than  do  farmeirs  or  me- 
chanics, and  their  labor,  too,  is  of  a  kind  which  is 
more  exhausting  both  to  mind  and  body.  From 
various  reasons,  many  professional  men,  as  well  as 
mechanics  and  merchants,  engage  more  or  less  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Some  n'om  want  of  suceoss 
in  other  pursuits ;  others,  because  they  find  a.s 
they  advance  in  life,  a  taste  for  the  pursuits  of 
their  early  youth  reviving  within  them.  But  more, 
because  tiio  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  natural 
employment  of  intelligent  men,  an  employment  in 
which  they  can  indulge  their  tastes  and  find  an  in- 
nocent occupation,  at  the  same  time  promotive  of 
health  and  enjoyment.  ^Vliy  should  not  such  men 
bring  iuto  exercise  in  their  agricultural  pursuits 
the  intelligence  and  the  careful  habits  of  obser\'a- 
tion  which  they  have  acquired  in  their  previous 
occupations?  If  any  of  them  have  acquired 
wealth,  and  arc  disposed  to  make  experiments,  and 
see  fit  to  publish  tne  results,  why  should  practical 
farmers  complain  ?    Are  they  injured  by  it  ? 

May  not  tne  unfavorable  result  of  an  experi- 
ment, made  by  some  one  who  can  afford  the  loss, 
deter  them  from  a  ruinous  expenditure  ?  All  tlio 
slang  about  "gentlemen  farmya-s,"  "soft-hand gen- 
trj',"  "book-farmers,"  and  assertions  that  most  of 
the  agricultural  books  and  essays  are  wTitten  by 
men  who  are  not  "practical,"  "mere  theorists,"  fs 
simply  contemptible.  It  is  mostly  used  cither  by 
very  ignorant  men,  or  by  men  wKo  are  very  con- 
ceited, and  wish  to  set  themselves  up  by  pulling 
down  others.  Some  who  have  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  information  by  conversing  with  scientific 
men,  with  men  who  have  read  and  thought  much, 
and  given  them  the  results  of  their  studies,  under- 
take to  ridicule  science  and  books.  These  men, 
who  have  thus  acauircd  all  they  know  from  books 
at  second-nand,  wno  are  really  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches and  experiments  of  science  for  all  their 
own  success,  ought  to  take  a  higher  position,  and 
exert  a  better  influence  upon  uie  rising  genera- 
tion of  farmers. 

Who  is  the  practical  man  ?  Is  no  man  practi- 
cal except  he  who  labors  the  whole  time  with  his 
own  hands  ?  Is  not  he  a  practical  man  who  tests 
opinions  and  theories  by  experience ;  who  refuses 
to  accept  theories  until  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  experiments  made  by  himself,  or  by  others  on 
wnom  he  can  rely  ?  May  not  a  man  be  eminently 
practical,  and  not  labor  with  his  hands  at  all  ? 
May  he  not  have  a  practical  mind,  and  be  a  care- 
ful obser%'er  and  a  close  thinker,  and  his  opinions 
and  judgment  be  worth  vastiy  more  than  those  of 
the  mere  routine  laborer  ?  Some  men  learn  noth- 
ing by  experience.  They  have  not  learned  how  to 
learn.  Otner  men  by  making  the  facts  which  they 
observe  the  subject  of  thought  and  study,  rapidly 
acquire  wisdom  by  expef  ience.  The  experience  of 
a  tew  years  is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  ex- 
perience of  a  life-time  is  to  others ;  and  just  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  draw  accurate  re- 
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nilts  from  the  &ot8  they  observe,  is  the  value  of 
their  opinions,  whether  they  are  soft-handed  or 
hard.  The  farmers  in  Massachusetts  are  more  in- 
debted than  they  are  aware,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
preaohers,  doctors,  lawyers  and  commercial  men, 
rar  fldl  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  for 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  capacities  of 
the  State.  This  might  be  abundantly  proved  by 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  agriculture  in  this 
State.  But  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of 
yofor  space,  and  must  bid  you  adieu.  H.  s. 


i^  the  Ntw  England  Farmer, 

•'OOSTS  KOBO  THAN  XT  OOMSS  TO." 

This  phrase  has  much  meaning  in  it,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  borne  in  mind  in  most  enterprises.  In 
none  more  than  in  the  labors  of  the  farm. 

We  see  persons  expending  large  sums  in  clear- 
ing stones,  building  walls,  filling  quagmires,  lev- 
eling knolls,  &c.  &c.,  without  once  computing 
how  the  account  is  to  be  balanced.  We  hear  of  pre- 
miums offered  for  the  largest  produ'cts  upon  an 
acre,  without  regard  to  the  use  of  means  by  which 
they  are  produced.  All  such  enterprises  are  vis- 
ionary and  discreditable.  The  only  sure  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  contemplate  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  to  take  into  view,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, all  intervening  incidents. 

Fancy  farmers  may  derive  benefit  from  these 
considerations.  Those  who  drive  fast  horses,  or 
magnify  their  oxen  beyond  reason,  will  find  in  the 
end,  it  would  have  been  better  to  count  the  cost 
before  they  started.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
those  who  attempt  to  force  all  tftcir  products  out 
of  a  single  acre.  I  have  often  doubted  whether 
the  attempts  of  those,  who  look  upon  themselves 
as  the  guides  of  others,  were  not  mistaken  in 
these  matters.  Instance,  when  premiums  are  of- 
fered for  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  corn, 
grown  upon  an  acre',  not  less  than  one  hundred 
bushels ;  is  such  an  offer  wise  P  I  think  not.  Be- 
cause, under  extraordinary  circumstances,  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  may  have  been  produced 
upon  a  single  acre  (though  I  have  never  witnessed 
Buch  product,)  it  is  no  good  reason  why  this  amount 
should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  crop,  for  which  a 
premium  should  be  awarded.  All  the  circum- 
atances  of  the  case,  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  ap- 
pliances made,  the  variety  grown,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  season,  are  to  be  taken  into  view,  and 
when  these  are  considered,  that  experiment  which 
presents  a  result  most  worthy  of  imitation  and 
commendation,  is  the  one  for  which  a  premium 
should  be  awarded.  P. 

December  26,  1859. 


Fruit  in  Michigan. — While  the  rich  soil  and 
bleak  winds  of  the  Western  prairies  appear  rather 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  Michigan  pre- 
sents unusual  inducements  to  the  fruit  grower.  A 
single  firm  have  this  season  purchased  near  five 
thousand  barrels  of  apples  in  the  village  of  Clin- 
ton, Lenamee  county,  and  some  fifteen  himdred  in 
Tecumseh.  A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Far- 
mer says  fruits  mature  at  Detroit  nearly  or  quite 
as  early  as  in  central  Ohio,  two  d^ees  further 
south. 


JFbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
HI8TOB7  OF  FOUB  FBAB  TKBES. 

I  sent  you  a  little  history  of  my  flower  gard^i, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  which  was  so  favor- 
ably received,  I  now  send  you  the  history  of  four 
pear  trees.  I  write  the  account,  partly  for  my  ovm 
amusement,  but  more  to  add  another  word  to  the 
many  already  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
setting  out  trees. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  person  now  owning  and 
living  on  the  farm  from  which  I  write,  set  m  his 
garden  four  small  pear  trees.  The  soil  was  favor- 
able ;  they  throve  finely,  with  no  extraordinary 
care,  and  were  in  full  bearing  in  a  few  years,  af- 
fording two  varieties  of  good  pears ;  one  ripen- 
ing the  last  of  August,  the  other  about  four  weeks 
later ;  thus  affording  fruit  in  abundance  for  a  large 
family,  besides  much  to  dispense  in  a  friendly  way 
to  friends  and  neighbors ;  but  the  great  good  re- 
sidting  from  two  hours'  labor  is  yet  to  be  told. 

Hundreds  of  seedlings  have  sprung,  from  the 
seeds,  from  imperfect  fruit  decaying  under  those 
trees ;  those  seedlings,  being  removed  to  favorable 
situations,  have  since  been  grafted  with  all  the  va- 
rieties of  pears  that  flourish  in  this  latitude,  and 
theve  are  many  of  a  delicious  quality ;  the  Bart- 
lett  growing  in  great  perfection  here ;  the  Seckel, 
tlie- Flemish  Beauty,  and  many  others  which  I  will 
not  take  time  to  name. 

The  seedlings  springing  from  those  noble  pear 
trees  have  b^n  sent  in  all  directions,  and  rare 
plants  for  the  flower  border,  fine  young  fruit  trees, 
choice  grape  vines,  and  much  that  is  desirable,  have 
been  received  in  return ;  not  only  has  a  double 
benefit  arisen  from  that  two  hours  labor  forty  years 
ago,  but  a  kindliness  of  feeling  has  been  promot- 
ed between  persons  hitherto  unknown ;  and  an  in- 
terest exists  relating  to  the  success  of  each  oth- 
er in  gardening,  increasing  the  taste  for  the  same, 
which  is  so  promotive  of  good  health,  and  which 
BO  adorns  and  beautifies,  many  of  our  New  Eng- 
land homes. 

North  EarUand,  R,  Dec.  29,  1859. 


For  the  Nete  J^Umd  Farmer. 
BUTTEB  MAEXSTG  IN  "WINTWEL 


Me.  Brown  : — ^I  will  merely  mention  my  ex- 
perience in  makin'ig  butter  in  wmter,  hoping  it  may 
be  an  advantage  to  Mr.  Leonard,  for  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  real  trouble  to  lose,  or  about 
lose,  the  use  of  his  cows.  I  set  my  milk,  after 
being  strained  through  a  cloth  strainer  into  a  ket- 
tle of  hot  water,  occasionally  stirring  it  in  order 
that  the  cream  or  scum  shall  not  rise  until  it  is 
nearly  scalding  hot.  Then  it  is  set  in  a  cupboard 
in  the  room  where  we  live,  which  proves  about  the 
ri^ht  temperature,  and  the  cream  will  rise  in  about 
thirty-six  hours.  It  is  then  taken  off  and  set  in  a 
cold  room,  and  so  repeated  until  enough  is  gath- 
ered for  a  churning.  The  cream  is  then  set  in  a 
warm  room  until  it  is  the  right  temperature  to 
churn.  I  only  chum  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  never  have  lost  but  one  chiu'ning  in  ten  years' 
experience.  Two  years  ago  I  made  in  the  same 
manner  one  hundred  pounds,  which  sold  in  our 
village  at  the  highest  prices.  Carrot  juice  is  an 
advantage  to  boUi  taste  and  looks. 

Beading,  Vt.,  1859.  A  Subscriber. 
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.fbr  the  New  England  Fanner. 

Jl  JSmW  TUTATi  TO  BE  MAD23  IN 
FABMING. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  have  been  amused  as  well  as 
edified  by  the  several  pieces  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  lately  concerning  the  "profits  of 
farming."  I  notice  a  wide  difference  oi  opinion 
betwixt  some  of  your  correspondents,  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  either  one  is  nearer  right 
than  the  other  thinks  him  to  be.  The  fact  is,  farm- 
ing is  some  like  the  United  States  Constitution, 
it  can  be  made  to  read  either  |7ro  or  con*  Being 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Farmer^  I  think  I  glean 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  from  its  col* 
umns,  but  perhaps  a  little  practice  will  do  me 
some  good ;  people  will  often  learn  something  by 
expressing  their  own  opinions,  that  they  would 
not  while  listening  to  others. 

About  a  year  ago,  wishing  to  settle  in  some 
business,  and  having  a  capital  of  about  $800,  af- 
ter careful. deliberation  I  concluded  to  enter  the 
list  of  farmers ;  accordingly  I  purchased  an  old 
worn-out  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  up  here 
amongst  the  Green  Mountains,  for  which  I  paid 
$1200,  and  after  buying  necessary  tools,  a  *'  im 
and  some  other  stock,  I  find  myseu  in  debt  about 
$800.  Now,  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  i^  farming 
cannot  be  made  profitable  by  me,  at  leasi;,  I  shall 
soon  find  it  out,  and  you  shall  be  duly  apprised  of 
the  fact.  It  is  evident  to  me,  however,  that  farm- 
ing in  this  section  is  not  made  to  pay,  at  present. 
The  land  generally  is  uneven  ana  stony,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  the  dairy  business,  raismg  stock 
and  fruit,  than  to  raising  grain.  The  most  of  the 
farms  about  here  were  bequeathed  to  the  present 
owners  by  their  ancestors,  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
leave  them  to  their  children,  the  land  continually 

Sowing  poor,  and  each  succeeding  tenant  poorer, 
ow  long  they  will  last  in  this  way  I  don't  know, 
for  they  were  worn  threadbare  years  ago,  each 
generation  doing  their  best  to  rob  those  who  may 
come  after  them.  T  suppose  this  is  the  kind  of 
farming  friend  Finkham  refers  to  that  don't  pay. 
I  believe  he  does  not  say  farming  won't  pay — ^but 
we  will  see.  I  am  going  to  know,  and  1  believe 
some  of  my  neighbors  are  thinking  about  it  for 
the  first  time,  too. 

We  are  about  forming  a  farmers'  club  in  this 
town,  but  it  is  rather  duU  work ;  the  most  of  the 
farmers  either  think  they  know  enough,  or  they 
don't  care ;  there  is  not  much  of  a  revival  yet,  but 
wo  have  some  hopes  of  one.  I  will  add,  by  way 
of  general  information,  that  I  believe  this  to  be 
poorest  section  for  farming  in  the  State.  It  is  lo- 
cated about  twenty-one  miles  west  of  Connecticut 
river.  Springfield,  our  nearest  city,  is  about  thir- 
ty miles,  and  Northampton,  the  nearest  town  of 
any  importance,  is  twenty  miles  distant ;  the  near- 
est railroad  station  is  sixteen  miles. 

Geeen  Mountain  Boy. 

Cummington,  Mass.,  Dec.,  1859. 


Prices  op  Farms  and  Stock  in  Kentucky. 
— ^We  copy  a  few  items  of  recent  sales.  A  farm 
three  miles  from  Shelbyville,  of  234  acres,  sold  for 
$74  40  per  acre ;  an  unimproved  farm  of  108  acres 
in  the  same  county,  for  $50  per  acre  ;  a  farm  one 
mile  fromMt.  Sterling  of  330  acres  at  $93  15  per 
acre ;  another  of  160  acres  at  $125  per  acre.    In 


Bourbon  County,  two-year  old  mules  brought  from 
$80  to  $125  75.  Two  hundred  Mexican  mules 
bought  $80  20  per  head.  One  auctioneer  sold  14 
horses  at  an  average  of  $134  85.  In  Scott,  60 
mules  sold  for  $155  each.  In  Madison  County, 
250  hogs  on  foot,  averaging  434  pounds,  were 
bought  at  $4  per  100,  gross. 


For  the  Neto  England  Fanner, 

LUNAR  INFIiirBNCE  TTPON  THB 
TSMPEBATUKB. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  your  able  and  gentlemanly  contributor,  "N.  T« 
T.,"  of  Bethel,  Me.,  in  a  communication  in  the 
November  number  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  p. 
526,  in  which,  in  referring  to  myself,  he  says,  "I 
wish  your  correspondent  would  give  us  the  aver-^ 
age  of  the  temperature  of  high  and  low  moon  for' 
a  number  of  years  past  in  September  and  October. 
Also,  answer  this  question :  Do  we  seldom  have  a 
frost  till  the  full  moon,  or  two  or  three  days  after 
in  September  ?  And  do  we  not  almost  mvaria- 
biy  have  a  frost  at  this  time  ?"  I  give  in  answer 
the  date  of  all  the  frosts  that  have  occurred  in 
September  in  Springfield,  (in  latitude  42  degrees, 
and  elevation  above  the  sea  about  225  feet,)  accord- 
ing to  my  record  for  the  last  four  years ;  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  put  the  date  of  new 
and  full  moon  in  connection.  1  also  give  the  "av- 
erage temperature  of  high  and  low  moon"  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

I  will  first,  however,  correct  a  mistake  by  which 
"N.  T.  T."  was  led  to  say — ^**His  observations, 
seventy-four  in  number,  on  the  mean  temperature 
of  high  and  low  moon  giving  almost  three  degrees 
colder  in  high  than  low  moon,  is  as  wide  a  differ- 
ence as  1  should  expect,"  &c.  Instead  of  saying 
.29°  (twenty-nine  one-hundredths  of  a  degree)  as  1 
intended,  I  was  made  by  the  types  to  say  2.9* 
(two  degrees  and  nine-tenths,)  varying  the  state- 
ment quite  essentially ;  but  the  figures  in  the  ta- 
ble were  correctly  given,  and  consequently  contra- 
dicted the  error.  I  was  also,  by  a  similar  accident, 
made  to  say  "I  find  the  average  of  the  observa- 
tions to  be  22**  (twenty-two  degrees)  lower  w^hen 
the  moon  was  high,"  &c.,  instead  of  .22°  (twenty- 
two  one-hundredths  of  a  degree,)  as  I  intended — 
simply  by  the  misplacement,  in  one  instance,  and 
omission  in  the  other,  of  the  decimal  point. 

The  dates  of  all  the  frosts  that  have  occurred  in 
September  in  the  last  four  years,  their  extent  in 
regard  to  severity,  and  the  minimum  temperature 
of  the  day  on  which  they  occurred,  and  the  date  of 
new  and  full  moon  in  the  same  month,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  are  given,  as  follows : 


Date. 

1856,  Sept. 25... 

1857,  «  8... 
"  *♦  19... 
♦»  "  30... 

185S,  «»  28... 

"  "  25... 

»*  "  23... 

"  "  27... 

««  "  28... 

"  "  29... 

1859,  "  7... 

"  "  8... 

«•  "  9... 

"  "  16... 

"  "  16... 


Min. 

Extent,  Hfemp. 

.very  light 88*.. 

,    ««    *♦    8S») 

.    «♦    ««    .39*  > 

.Ice  formed 30') 

.     "    "     30M 

.heavy  white  trxmt.J32'  ] 
u        u        it    ••32*  I 

'.     «<        «*        ««    ..84*  f 

.light 37* 

.ioe  formed 28'* 

.veiy  light 33'^ 

.light 37' 

.very  light 40' 

.severe 34' 

.    •«     34 


New 
Moon. 

,.28th., 


FuU 
Moon, 

..Utb. 


..18th. 


.•Ath. 


,..7th. 


.22d. 


;i 


.2ftth. 


.12th. 
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In  the  aboTe  statement  your  correspondent  may 
be  hardly  able  to  trace  a  semblance  of  connection, 
between  the  occurrence  of  irosts  and  full  moon, 
but  with  the  limited  period  of  observations  I  am 
able  to  give,  I  am  stilt  slow  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a 
greater  tendency  to  frost,  at  or  near  fiill  moon  than 
at  other  times.  It  would  be  more  interesting  and 
satisfactory  to  have  more  extended  data  from  which 
to  judge. 

Ihe  following  table  gives  an  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  three  days  at  each  *'high  and 
low  moon*'  in  September  and  October  for  the  last 
four  years,  accoraing  to  your  correspondent's  re- 
quest : 

Fean,  Bigh  Momu  Lmo  A&mm. 

18M 65.94' 62.04" 

1867 65.W 47.17* 

1S59 61.60" 40.95" 

Ue&B 68.67' 63.14' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  above  that 
the  mean  temperature  is  fifty-three  one-hundredths 
of  a  degree  higher  at  hiffh  moon  than  low — against 
the  opinion  advanced  by  your  respected  corres- 
pondent, "N,  T.  T. ;''  yet  I  would  not  have  any 
one  conclude  that  this  brief  number  of  observa- 
tions settles  the  matter  either  for  or  against  the 
theory.  I  have  given  these  figures  at  tne  gentle- 
manly solicitations  of  "N.  T,  T.,"  who  is,  however, 
personally  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  would  say  that 
my  suspicions  in  the  matter — that  the  intfuence 
of  the  moon  upon  atmospheric  temperature  is  so 
slight  that  no  connection  can  be  traced  between 
it  and  the  occurrence  of  frosts,  either  in  spring  or 
autumn,  or  at  any  season  of  the  year — ^have  been 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened. 

In  another  place  in  his  communication  your 
correspondent  remarks,  ^'I  wish  he  would  make  his 
average  for  the  five  successive  summer  months  for 
a  series  of  years,  commencing  with  May,  and  let 
me  have  the  result."  Here  it  is ;  and  not  know- 
ing which  would  be  preferred,  high  and  low  moon, 
or  new  and  full  moon,  I  give  both,  for  reasons 
given  in  my  former  article,  as  follows : 

Yean.  ^gJ**  Low,  New,  PuU, 

1857 JJO.or 68.42' 63.89* 63.01" 

looB. .••••> ,03.31  ....••um.io  •  •  a ■  .oO.oo  ••..••00.71 
18j9 65.00' 61.91' 60.65* 65.34* 

Ueaa .62.83* 63.36' 63.67' .02.02* 

My  preconceived  opinion,  I  must  confess,  was 
against  this  theory,  but  as  I  commenced  my  re- 
search merely  for  the  sake  of  trutli,  let  it  xavor 
which  side  it  might,  I  will  now^  review  the  state- 
ments I  have  faithfully  deduced.  In  the  observa- 
tions on  high  and  low  moon  for  three  years,  given 
in  my  former  communication  on  this  subject,  (p, 
494  of  monthly  Fanner,)  the  result  was  .22°  in  &- 
vor  of  the  theory ;  and  the  result  of  observations 
on  new  and  full  moon,  given  in  the  same  article, 
was  also  .29**  in  favor  of  it ;  the  table  of  frosts  in 
this  article,  may  be  construed  to  favor  it,  or  con- 
flict with  it,  while  the  result  of  observations  on 
this  subject  in  September  and  October,  for  four 
years,  gives  .53°  against  it ;  and  the  result  of  ob- 
servations on  high  and  low  moon  for  the  five 
warm  months  for  three  years,  also  gives  .52° 
against  it,  and  the  same  on  new  and  full  moon,  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  .75°  against  it 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  hazard  any  settled 
conclusion  on  this  subject  that  would  conflict  with 


general  public  opinion ;  for  I  find  that  the  opin- 
ion advanced  by  your  correspondent  is  also  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  this  region.  Yet,  from  the 
record  1  have  studied,  I  see  no  particular  evidence 
in  its  favor.  I  can  but  hope,  however,  that  some 
one,  who  has  fhe  means  to  do  so,  will  continue 
the  investigation  and,  if  convenient,  report. 

The  reason  why  I  have  given  observations  on 
new  and  full  moon,  and  tuso  on  high  and  low 
moon,  is,  that  they  do  not  often  occur  in  conjunc- 
tion, or  at  the  same  time,  and  that  public  opmion 
upon  new  and  full  moon,  in  this  connection,  re- 
gards it  synonomous  widi  high  and  low  moon, 
whereas  the  contrary  obtains.  It  is  evident  that 
the  moon  must  exert  her  greatest  inflnence  upon 
our  atmosphere  at  the  time  she  passes  nearest  the 
zenith,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  heat  is  reflect- 
ed from  her  surface  as  well  as  light ;  which,  if  it 
be  the  case,  would  conflict  with  the  popular  notion 
of  its  being  colder  at  Aill  moon.  j.  a.  a. 

aprin^fidd,  Mass,,  Nov,  25,  1859. 


JFbr  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer, 
IiOOSE  BABX  ON  APFIiB  TBJBBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer 
your  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  bark  on 
the  south  side  of  his  apple  trees  became  black,  and 
ultimately  was  disengaged  from  the  body  of  the 
tree.  He  asks  for  tne  cause  and  remedy.  The 
first  cause,  perhaps,  is  in  consequence  of  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  of  his  lands,  which  renders  die 
trees  very  thrifty,  and  consequently  more  tender. 
Then,  after  a  tight  and  severe  frost,  the  weather 
becomes  very  warm,  which,  in  his  case,  starts  the 
sap  on  the  south  side  of  his  trees,  then  a  sudden 
change  of  the  weather  from  warm  to  severe  cold 
and  frost  chills  the  sap,  and  consequently  disen- 
gages the  bark  from  the  trees,  and  produces  the 
result  complained  of. 

In  1830,  in  January,  ths  weather  became  very 
warm,  the  frost  all  came  out  of  the  ground,  and 
also  out  of  the  trees.  The  wind  suddenly  changed 
to  the  north,  and  the  frost  became  very  sudden 
and  severe,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  loss  of 
many,  very  many  apple  trees  in  the  same  mannt  r 
as  represented  by  your  correspondent.  The  most 
thrifty  trees  sufiered  the  most. 

Yours,  Oliver  M.  Whipple. 

LoweU,  Dec,  1859. 


The  Beurre  Bosc  Pear. — ^The  original  of  the 
beautiful  illustration  of  this  pear,  which  we  gave 
last  week,  we  forgot  to  mention,  was  furnished  by 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder — being  one  of  a 
crop  produced  in  his  orchard  at  Dorchester.  Our 
thanks  are  due  him  for  this  and  other  similar  fa- 


vors. 


Guano. — According  to  Official  Returns  pub- 
lished in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  British  "United  Kingdom,"  in  the 
nine  months  ending  Septemjber  30,  1859,  64,984 
tons  of  guano ;  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year  1858,  there  were  imported  269,878 
tons.  More  than  four  times  as  much  last  year  as 
this  year. 
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^JT  the  New  England  Parmer. 

OI8EA8SD  APPIiE  TBXnSS — SSIiF-AClXN'a 

WXTLIiS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Having  been  in  the  situation 
represented  by  your  correspondent  of  Still  Riv- 
er respecting  "diseased  apple  trees,"  I  have  sym- 
pathy with  nim,  and  will  tell  him  that  I  planted 
an  orchard  of  trees  from  western  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  '55,  and  in  the  spring  of  '56  found  them 
in  the  condition  represented  by  him.  I  lost  some 
of  them,  but  coula  have  saved  nearly  aU,  had  I 
been  in  possession  of  the  information  that  I  have 
since  acquired.  Experience  I  had  but  little,  but 
believing  it  to  be  the  effect  of  exposure  to  cold, 
being  in  an  exposed  position,  I  set  about  for  re- 
pairs. My  first  step  was  to  make  a  batAi  of  graft- 
ing wax,  which  may  be  made  as  follows :  One 
pound  tallowy  two  pounds  bees-wax,  four  pounds 
rosin ;  all  pure  and  clean  articles  :  put  the  whole 
into  an  iron  pot  and  heat  them  till  they  come  to 
a  foam ;  then  turn  the  heated  wax  into  a  tub  of 
water ;  then  with  greasy  hands  work  thoroughly. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  dead  bark,  and  ap- 
ply the  wax,  and  put  about  the  roots  of  the  trees 
a  bushel  or  more  of  chip  manure,  and  when  you 
find  a  tree-top  cannot  be  saved,  cut  it  off  near  the 
ground  where  the  wood  is  green  j  cover  the  stub 
with  wax,  and  protect  the  first  sprout  that  comes 
of  a  thrifty  appearance,  and  cut  off  all  others.  Cut 
off  all  dead  branches,  and  wax  over  the  end  of  the 
limb  next  the  tree.  In  this  way  I  saved  eighty  of 
an  hundred,  many  of  them  in  the  condition  spoken 
of  by  "Still  River.*'  The  manure  should  De  ap- 
plied immediately,  and  the  waxing  in  a  warm  dav ; 
in  the  spring  I  apply  to  each  tree  a  small  handful 
of  unleached  wood  ashes.  The  ground  should  be 
put  to  a  hoed  crop  for  four  or  fi\'Q  years  at  least. 
Care  and  anxious  attention  by  him,  will  save  his 
trees.  o.  w.  D. 

Ooshm,  Vt.f  1859. 

RE3fARKS. — We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  re- 
f  *rring  you  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Self-Acting 
Well.  

JPkfr  the  New  England  Fanner, 
BUTTEB  IN  WINTBB. 

In  my  reply  to  your  "New  Bedford  correspon- 
dent," I,  last  week,  gave  some  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  promised  soon  to  render  other  informa- 
tion. This  I  could  not  acquire  until  I  saw  the 
result  of  this  morning's  churning. 

Here,  the  churning  is  done  once  a  week,  and 
from  cream  obtainea  by  feeding  "meadow  hay" 
only.  Better  feed,  sure,  ought  to  give  better 
cream !  The  milk  of  ni^ht  and  morning,  during 
winter  months,  (as  berore  said,)  is  thoroughly 
scalded  immediatelv  after  milking,  and  straining. 
The  past  week,  durmg  sudden  changes  of  weather, 
the  milk  after  scalding  and  being  placed  away  in  the 

{>ans,  accidentally  became  frozen  solid.  The  cream, 
lowever,  (partially  at  least,)  had  risen.  But  it  was 
so  solidly  frozen,' it  had  to  be  scraped  off  with  a 
spoon,  and  in  such  state,  was  placea  away,  think- 
ing it  worthless.  This  morning,  however,  it  was 
thawed  out  by  putting  the  cans  holding  it  into 
hot  water.  This  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
cream  churned  this  day.  The  result  was,  most  ex- 
cellent butter  in  thirty  minutes  churning,  and  the 


"butter-milk"  remaining  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed from  new  milk  from  the  cow.  I  would  also  say, 
the  cream  from  milk  that  has  been  scalded  never 
has  a  bitter  taste,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
cream  from  milk  not  scataed.  This,  sure,  is  a 
gain.  Let,  therefore,  no  one  object  to  a  little 
"pains-taking"  in  the  scalding  of  milk,  as  it  surely 
saves  so  much  labor  in  chmning,  and  ofttimes 
saves  the  whole  week's  product  of  cream  from  be- 
ing lost. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  for  all  this  rcnderixu^, 
can  any  one  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
chum  advertised  with  you  the  past  summer,  that 
would  produce  good  butter  from  "butter-miUt"  in 
five  or  ten  minutes  draming  P  As  tli^  Bcriptore 
says,  "Come  over  and  help  us."       Oak  "Hill, 

Dec.  23,  1859. 


SXTBAOTB  AJSn)  ttvrPT.TVM 

* 

CULTURE  OF  CBAKBKBRIES. 

I  have  a  cranberry  bed  about  nine  feet  smiare, 
from  which  I  pickea  twelve  quarts  of  hanasome 
berries,  although  thegi*ass  is  as  thidc  as  the  vines ; 
the  soil  is  wet  and  sprmg}',  but  not  b(^g}' ;  I  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  bed,  and  whether  it  should  be  flowed  or  not ; 
if  flowed,  at  what  time,  and  how  long  ? 

George  Eddt. 

Norih  Providence,  B.  L,  1859. 

Rebiarks. — ^Increase  your  cranberry  patch  by 
covering  a  square  rod  by  the  side  of  the  old  bed 
with  gravel,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  grass,  and  in 
April  next  set  it  with  vines  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  each  other.  The  vines  may  be  taken 
from  the  meadow  with  a  little  tuft  attadied  to 
them.  Pull  out  all  the  grass  when  you  set  them, 
and  never  allow  that,  or^  weeds,  to  grow  among 
them  afterwards.  Put  up  a  board,  edgewise, 
around  the  bed  so  as  to  rise  three  or  four  inches 
above  it,  and  then,  outside  of  the  board  dig  a  lit- 
tle trench  a  foot  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  to 
prevent  the  grass  growing  into  the  bed.  Give  us 
the  result. 

We  do  not  think  flowage  necessary,  unless  to 
kill  worms  or  prevent  damage  by  frost. 

TEOETABLE  MOULD  FOR  MEADOW  LAND. 

Will  it  answer  to  draw  a  rich  mould  on  to  a 
piece  of  old  meadow,  broke  up  last  fall,  without 
making  a  compost  of  it?  The  mould  appears  to 
be  decayed  v^etable  deposit,  out  of  which  I 
drained  the  water  last  fall.  A.  D.  Holt. 

Salisbury  f  1859.  • 

Remarks. — ^Peat,  or  muck  meadow  land  would 
not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  application  of 
vegetable  mould.  Such  land  abounds  in  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  needs  sand  in  some  form.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  apply  the  mould  to  the  high 
lands  and  a  dressing  of  sand  to  the  meadow  ? 

PRUNING  PINES. 

I  have  about  thirty  acres  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  pines,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old. 
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If  any  of  your  readers  have  had  experience  in  thin- 
ning out  and  trimming  up  such  trees,  I  wish  they 
woiud  tell  me  whether  it  is  better  to  trim  and  thin 
oat,  or  to  let  '^nature  take  its  course." 

N.  B.  Saffobo. 
White  River  Junction,  Ft,  1859. 

Rkmarks. — This  is  a  matter  not  well  settled. 
We  know  of  some  experiments  in  pruning  that 
have  resulted  favorably.  Shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  others  in  relation,  to  the  inquiry. 

C&ANBB&BY  CULTUSE. 

I  ieam  from  the  Ploughman  that  the  experi« 
enced  editor  had  four  rows  of  plants  twelve  rods 
long,  which  continued  to  do  well  and  improve  for 
three  vears,  so  long  as  he  kept  the  grass  and  weeds 
away  from  the  plants;  but  the  fourth  year,  when 
no  attention  was  given  to  them,  they  railed  to  do 
well.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  veteran  en- 
thuiliast,  if  he  knows  any  other  variety  of  plant 
that  would  not  fail  ui^der  such  circumstances  ? 

I  have  known  the  cranberry  cultivated  five  years 
successively  on  the  same  ground,  yielding  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  superior  berries  each  year,  always 
having  been  watched  with  viG;ilance  that  no  extra- 
neous substance  should  check  its  growth.  I  can- 
not think  that  any  valid  argument  can  be  brought 
against  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  cranberry, 
from  the  facts  stated  in  the  Ploughman,  any  more 
than  there  could  from  the  failure  of  a  field  of  corn 
that  was  neglected  to  be  hoed.  Crops  are  ever 
the  reward  of  vigilant  attention ;  and  no  crops  the 
contrary.  •. 

December,  1859.         _^ 

"WINTER  BUTTER. 

In  answer  to  friend  Leonard's  inquiry  how  to 
make  butter  in  cold  weather,  I  will  tell  hun  how  I 
practice.  I  heat  my  milk  by  putting  it  into  a 
strainer  pail,  and  set  it  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water  j 
beat  until  nearly  scalding  hot ;  set  it  in  a  cupboard 
with  a  cloth  hung  in  front,  in  a  room  where  there 
is  a  fire  kept  through  the  day ;  it  will  keep  from 
two  to  three  days.  I  am  carefol  to  skim  it  before 
It  sours ;  keep  the  cream  in  the  same  room,  and  as 
near  summer  heat  as  I  can.  I  never  heat  the 
cream  before  churning,  but  scald  the  churn  before 
putting  the  cream  into  it.  I  add  a  little  carrot 
juice  to  the  cream  when  I  chum  it  It  wiU  puzzle 
the  best  judges  to  tell  the  butter  that  I  am  mak- 
ing this  winter  from  that  made  in  September. 

Dec  22, 1859.  Butter  Maker. 

STOVES — ^PEAT — IRON-RUST. 

Can  a  cast  iron  box  be  made  with  front  and  bot- 
tom grating  to  put  into  a  wood-stove,  so  as  to 
burn  coal  in  it  ? 

What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  best  peat 
and  wood  or  coal  ? 

Is  there  some  kind  of  cement  or  solder,  that  can 
be  put  on  the  inside  of  a  tin  wash-boiler,  to  pre- 
vent the  clothes  from  iron-rusting  ? 

Georgetown,  Mas$,,  1860.  N.  ' 

Remarks. — ^You  can  get  a  stove  with  a  lining 
calculated  to  bum  either  wood  or  coal ;  or  if  you 
have  a  stove  the  top  to  which  can  be  taken  off  to 
give  room  to  put  in  the  grate,  you  can  fit  it  up 


yourself.  We  have  not  the  information  at  hand 
in  relation  to  value  of  different  friels,  but  a  ton  of 
hard  coal  is  considered  equal  to  two  cords  of  the 
best  wood.  

BUTTER  AND  CHRTSANTHEJCmiS. 

In  reply  to  £.  Leonard's  inquiry  about  '^but- 
ter-makmg  in  winter,"  I  will  give  my  own  meth- 
od, which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  him.  I 
scald  the  milk  in  a  kettle  used  for  the  purpose, 
— ^beirfg  very  carefril  that  it  does  not  bum, — ^tiien 
place  it  in  a  cool  closet  In  three  or  four  days, 
skim.  Scald  the  chum  before  putting  in  the 
cream.  The  butter  will  come  in  nrom  ten  mi:;- 
utcs  to  an  hour,  at  longest. 

Will  some  one  please  inform  us  through  the 
Farmer  how  to  bring  chrysanthemums  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  B. 

Samertei,  Dee,  16^  1859. 

COST  OF  KEEPING  OXEN  PER  WEEK. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  please  infomi 
me  what  would  be  a  fair  price  a  week  for  keeping 
a  yoke  of  oxen  through  the  winter,  on  good  hay — 
the  oxen  not  to  be  worked — ^the  keeper  to  have 
the  manure.  Ought  they  to  have  meal,  to  be  i/i 
good  working  order  in  the  spring — if  so,  how 
much  meal  a  day — ^and  price  a  week  on  hay  and 
meal.  A  Reader. 

P.  S. — ^If  the  oxen  are  worked — ^but  not  by  the 
keener — what  feed  should  they  have,  and  wbiat  is 
a  fair  price  for  keeping  them  a  week. 

BiUericay  Mass.,  Dec.,  1859. 

Remarks. — We  leave  a  reply  for  some  of  our 
readers  better  informed.  Of  course,  the  age  and 
size  of  the  oxen  would  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  suppose  that  cattle  eat  about 
three  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight,  so  that  an  ox 
weighing  1500  pounds  would  require  45  pounds  of 
hay  per  day. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep  highlv  fed  with  meal  or  other  ffood  prov- 
ender, about  the  time  the  buck  is  with  mem  m  the 
fall,  will  almost  invariably  have  two  lambs  apiec?. 
So  says  one  of  the  greatest  sheep-breeders.  The 
lambs,  also,  may  nearly  all  be  raised  by  proper  at- 
tention to  the  mothers.  The  great  nustake  in  re- 
gard to  sheep  is  in  not  keeping  them  well  enouf^h. 
If  you  wish  them  to  be  prolific  or  profitable,  give 
them  plenty  of  the  best  hay  through  the  winter* 
meal  daily,  and  for  shelter,  a  warm  barn-cellar 
wherein  is  an  open  tank  of  pure  water.  P. 

Colebrook,  N.  H,,  Dec.  5,  1859. 


The  Turnip  Crop  in  England. — We  find 
considerable  complaint  in  our  English  papers  of 
the  failure,  this  year  and  last,  of  this  important 
root.  Caterpillars  that  attacked  the  blade,  grubs 
that  mined  into  the  root,  blight  that  checked  its 
growth,  and  finally,  a  frost  that  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  October,  are  among  the  casualties  enumer- 
ated, this  season.  At  some  of  the  late  meetings 
of  farmers,  the  opinion  has  been  freely  expressed, 
that  some  substitute  must  be  found  for  the  Swedes. 
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SETTnUQ  A3S    APFI«E  OBCBULBD. 

The  setting  of  an  orchard  by  any  one,  young  or 
old,  is  a  \v'ork  of  too  much  importance  to  be  done 
indifferently,  or  without  that  careful  consideration 
which  any  work  demands  that  is  to  remain  for  fif- 
ty or  a  hundred  years,  and  that  is  to  stand  both 
as  a  work  of  utility  and  beauty.  Few  persons  who 
plant  an  orchard  can  reasonably  expect  that  all  its 
profits  will  accrue  to  themselves ;  for  if  it  is  well 
done,  it  should  last  seventj'-five  years,  at  least, 
and  if  it  is  poorly  done,  there  will  be  no  profit 
from  it  They  work,  therefore,  for  another  gener- 
ation, and  that  work  ought  to  be  done  so  as  to  cl- 
cvat<^,  beautify  and  make  profitable, — that  in  the 
end,  the  earth  shall  be  so  fruitful,  and  all  material 
things  so  blending  and  co-operating  ^  ith  it,  that 
the  mind  itself  shall  be  drawn  into  harmony,  and 
this  fair  land  of  ours  truly  become  the  garden  of 
of  the  Lord. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  the  matter  that  we  shall 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  our  respected  correspon- 
dent in  the  following  letter : 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  wish  to  put  out  an  orchard  the  fol- 
]  owing  spring  on  the  soil  here  described ;  a  pine  sur- 
face soil  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  under- 
neath which  is  a  subsoil  of  gray  and  red  clay, 
termed  in  this  section,  «»hemlock  soil,"  compact,  and 
very  retentive  of  water.  I  wish  you,  through  your 
columns,  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  setting  the  trees, 
and  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  far  apart  should  the  trees  be  put  ? 

2.  What  method  is  best  in  making  the  root  bed  ? 

3.  Would  you  fill  in  the  bottom  with  small  stones  ? 
An  early  answer   through    your  columns  will 

oblige  greatly  an  old  reader  and  subscriber. 
ColoJiester^  F^,  Jan.^  1860.  A.  a. 

As  the  writer  is  evidently  going  to  work  con- 
siderately in  his  enterprise,  and  desires  to  do  all 
things  well,  we  will  (dlude  to  one  or  two  things 
before  making  a  direct  reply  to  his  first  question. 

The  thrift,  continued  prosperity  and  profit  of 
an  orchard,  like  other  crops,  will  depend,  mainly, 
we  think,  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  upon 
which  it  stands.  If  the  soil  is  "compact,  and  very 
r.^tentive  of  water,"  little  profit  will  be  likely  to 
accrue  from  it,  whether  devoted  to  an  orchard  or 
any  other  crop.  The  first  step  should  be  to  drain 
it,  and  if  the  labor  to  do  this  is  found  too 
heavy  and  expensive,  commence  upon  one  edge 
of  the  piece  to  be  appropriated  to  trees,  and  drain 
the  water  off  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  if 
it  is  practicable.  After  this,  plow  a  foot  deep,  or 
two  if  you  can,  manure  highly,  and  work  it  in  in- 
timately with  the  soil.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  field  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  trees. 
Now  comes  the  question  as  to  the  distance  apart 
which  they  should  be  set  This  depends  much  up- 
on circumstances.  If  one  is  a  young  man,  has  a 
large  farm  and  plenty  of  team  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  plowing,  with  manure  to  cover  many  acres,  ybW^ 
feet  apart  is  not  too  much  for  the  trees.  Under  the 


most  favorable  circumstances,  the  branches  of 
these  trees  would  never  meet  so  as  to  obstruct 
their  growth,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with 
each  other.  If  the  land  under  them  is  kept  prop- 
erly cultivated  and  manured,  they  would  proba- 
bly cover  its  whole  surface,  and  the  results  would 
be  all  that  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  good  or- 
chard. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  plant 
an  orchard  on  hilly  and  rocky  land — ^where  apple 
trees  often  thrive  the  best — and  where  plowing 
and  the  application  of  manure  would  be  quite  ex- 
pensive, we  should  certainly  advise  to  occupy  a 
less  breadth  of  soil,  and  place  the  trees  thirty  i^t 
apart,  or  even  ihiriy  feet  one  way  and  only  twtif^ 
iy-five  the  other,  with  the  view  of  shortening  them 
in  a  little  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  if  their 
branches  should  meet,  rather  than  encounter  a 
soil  so  expensive  to  work.  In  the  case,  also,  where 
a  person  has  a  decided  taste,  for  the  cultivation  of 
apple  trees,  and  wishes  to'  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  that  particular  item  of  farm 
industry — and  where  he  does  not  keep  a  strong 
team  of  oxen  or  horses,  and  is  limited  in  his  ma- 
nurial  agents, — ^but  still  wanting  a  considerable 
number  of  trees,  we  should  advise  to  set  them 
within  tkifiy  feet  of  each  other. 

The  second  question  of  our  correspondent, — 
"WJhot  method  is  best  in  making  the  root  hedV* 
has  been  pretty  nearly  answered  in  what  we  have 
already  said  about  the  preparation  of  the  land. 
But,  briefly,  we  would  siiggest  to  lay  out  the  field 
at  whatever  distance  is  thought  best,  then  dig  the 
holes  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
Inches  to  two  feet  deep,  throwing  the  black  soil 
on  one  side,  and  the  yellow  or  subsoil  on  the  oth- 
er. When  this  is  done,  return  t{ie  black  soil  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  with  any  old,  well-decomposed 
manure,  and  the  bed  for  the  tree  is  ready.  •  The 
centre  of  this  hole  should  be  the  exact  line  in  both 
directions,  and  while  one  person  holds  the  tree 
steadily  in  its  proper  position,  another  should 
carefully  single  out  all  the  small  as  well  as  the 
leading  roots,  making  them  radiate  in  every  di- 
rection, and  cover  them  with  fine  and  rich  blad^ 
earth.  The  space  under  the  base  of  the  tree 
should  also  be  filled  with  soil,  so  that  no  roots  be 
left  to  gather  mould  and  then  decay.  The  tree 
should  be  set  at  the  same  depth  in  which  it  grew, 
and  some  excellent  orchardists  say  with  the  same 
side  to  the  sun.  The  black  earth  may  now  all  be 
returned  to  the  hole,  and  then  the  subsoil,  which 
completes  the  work.  A  good  tree  set  in  this  care- 
ful manner  will  make  more  growth  in  six  years, 
than  one  of  the  same  quality  indifferently  set  will 
in  ten  years,  and  the  probability  is  that  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  it  wiH  many  times  repay 
the  cost  of  the  extra  core  it  had  received. 

In  reply  to  the  third  inquiry,  we  would  say,  that 
if  the  surface  abounds  with  small  stones,  and  the 
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land  is  not  well  drained,  it  certainly  would  afford 
some  scope  and  protection  for  the  roots  if  under- 
laid with  a  liberal  bed  of  stones ;  they  would  tend 
to  a  more  rapid  drainage  immediately  about  the 
tree,  and  if  the  spaces  between  them  were  filled 
with  loam,  the  roots  would  travel  and  find  supplies 
there.  We  cannot  see  that  they  would  be  injuri- 
«us  under  any  circumstances. 


THE  WIHTTEBS. 
BT  r&AVCBI  Bsown. 

We  did  not  fear  tfaem  once— the  dull  gray  momings 

No  cheerless  burden  on  our  spirits  laid  j 
Hie  long  night-watehes  did  not  bring  us  warnings 

Tliat  we  were  tenantaof  a  house  deeaiyed ; 
The  ear^  snows  like  dreams  to  ns  descended ; 

The  frost  did  fairy-work  on  paye  and  bough; 
Beau^,  and  power,  and  wonder  have  not  ended~ 

How  is  it  that  we  fear  the  winters  now? 

llieir  bonse-flres  ftiU  as  bright  on  hearth  and  chamben ; 

Their  northern  starlight  shines  as  coldly  clear  j 
The  woods  still  keep  their  holly  for  December ; 

The  world  a  welcome  yet  for  the  new  year. 
And  (hr  away  in  old  remembered  places 

The  snow-drop  rises  and  the  jrobin  sings ; 
The  sun  and  moon  look  out  with  loving  fkces — 

WIiy  have  our  days  forgot  such  goodly  things? 

Is  it  now  the  north  wind  finds  us  shaken 

By  tempests  fiercer  than  its  bitter  blast, 
Which  fair  belief^  and  friendships,  too,  have  taken 

Away  Like  summer  foliage  as  they  passed. 
And  made  life  leafless  in  its  pleasant  vallejrs, 

Waning  the  light  of  promise  from  our  day, 
Fell  mists  meet  even  in  the  inward  palace— 

A  dimness  not  like  theirs  to  pass  away? 

It  was  not  thus  when  dreams  of  love  and  laurels 

Gave  sunshine  to  the  winters  of  our  youth. 
Before  its  liopes  had  fallen  in  fortune's  quarrels, 

Or  Time  had  bowed  them  with  Its  heavy  truth-— 
Bro  yet  the  twilights  found  us  strange  and  lonely, 

With  shadows  coming  when  the  Are  boms  low. 
To  tell  of  distant  graves  and  losses  only — 

The  past  that  cannot  change  and  will  not  go. 

Alas !  dear  friends,  the  winter  is  within  us. 

Hard  is  the  Ice  that  grows  about  the  heart ; 
For  petty  cares  and  vain  regrets  have  won  us 

From  life's  true  heritage  and  better  part. 
.Seasons  and  sicies  rejoice,  yea,  worship  rather ; 

But  nations  toil  and  tremble  even  as  we, 
fioping  for  harvests  they  will  never  gather, 

Fearing  ttie  winter  which  they  may  not  see. 


Place  for  thb  Addbesb. — ^The  California 
Farmer,  in  commenting  on  the  late  State  Fair, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  ; 

*' A  very  great  error,  we  think,  was  made  in  hav- 
ing the  address  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  keep  an  audience  of  such 
magnitude  stQl.  All  do  not  come  to  Jiear  speak- 
ing ;  they  come  to  see  the  fair.  They  pay  their 
money  to  see  the  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  keep  such  an  audience  quiet.  Far  better  to 
have  speaking  in  another  place.  Then,  all  who 
wish  to  Tiear  can  go ;  and  tnose  who  wish  to  see 
Ban  enjoy  what  they  pay  for." 

Pbidb  is  a  wild  beast,  which  requires  costly  food 
— the  happiness  of  its  keeper  and  all  around  him. 


BOUGH  DOCTOBS. 

While  on  this  subject,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vert to  the  sad,  harsh  manner  in  which  some  med- 
ical men  address  their  patients,  children  especial- 
ly. They  are  too  apt  to  speak  to  the  invalids 
roughly — ^too  often  frightening  them.  Children 
are  laid  hold  of  in  any  uiingbut  a  gentle  manner ; 
their  pulses  are  felt  as  if  by  force ;  their  mouths 
forcibly  opened  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
tongue,  till  the  child  is  so  alarmed,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  owmg  to  the  excitement  and  crying.  Now, 
surely,  this  is  v^  wrong.  Instead  of  having,  with 
much  difficulty,  to  coax  the  little  one  to  go  to  the 
doctor's,  or  to  allow  him  to  see  it  at  home,  it  is 
only  right  for  the  medical  man  to  employ  all  his 
soothing  powers  to  induce  the  child  to  place  con- 
fidence in  him ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  should,  by  his 
gentle  manner,  try  to  abate  fear.  It  has  been,  and 
IS  at  the  present  day,  lamentably  common  for 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  adopt  what  is  called 
**tne  Abemethy  manner."  Never  was  there  a 
worse  or  more  injudicious  plan.  I  am  not,  for  a 
moment,  wishing  to  throw  the  least  slight  on  so 
deservedlv  great  and  so  skilful  a  surgeon  as  the 
late  Mr.  Abemethy ;  but  I  wish  to  condemn,  and 
that  most  strongly,  the  rough  system  adopted  hy 
so  many  practitioners,  as  if  rough,  coarse  beha- 
vior or  manners  constituted  ability.-*if|^  Note- 
Book  ;  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  a  London 
Physician, 

Far  ihe  New  Bagland  Famur, 
TTKDTCRPTl  ATNINQ — THE  BESUIiT. 

Mb.  Editor:— In  the  fall  of.  1858,  I  under- 
drained  about  two  acres  of  cold,  stony  upland,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $30  per  acre.  A  part  of  the  drains 
were  made  of  stone,  which  were  plenty  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  part  of  drain  tile  manufactured  in 
lOur  town.  The  crop  of  1858  consisted  of  two 
small  loads  of  brakes,  with  a  little  grass,  and 
would  hardly  pay  for  cutting  and  taxes.  I  do  not 
mention  interest,  as  land  that  pays  nothing  is 
worth  nothing. 

This  spring,  I  broke  it,  manured  li^tly,  and 
planted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  beans.  The  crops 
did  well,  and  at  harvest  were  worth,  in  our  mar- 
ket, about  $100,  which  paid  the  $60  invested  for. 
draining,  and  $40  for  labor.  The  land  is  now 
worth,  at  least,  $50  per  acre.  I  close  by  saying 
that  my  experience  in  farming  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  J.  T.  P.'s.  J.  R.  w. 

Springfield,  F?.,  Dec.  12,  1859. 

Remarks. — ^This  short  story  will  probably  lead 
to  the  draining  of  scores  of  acres. 

Artesian  Wells. — Many  of  these  wells  have 
been  made  in  California,  to  procure  water  for  ir- 
rigation. By  an  article  in  the  Caltforma  Farmer, 
it  appears  that  these  wells  are.  charged  with  pro- 
ducing very  serious  injury  by  causing  the  drying 
up  of  mountain  streams  and  other  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. The  editor  says,  after  mentioning  by  name 
quite  a  number  of  streams,  ponds  and  lakes  that 
have  disappeared,  "there  are  scores  of  mountain 
streams  and  lagoons  that  in  the  last  few  years 
have  dried  up,  and  with  them  the  loss  of  herbage 
and  the  pasturage  of  tens  of  thousands  of  stock." 
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▲  PUBASANT  ASTD  CONV:ESNrBNT  HOME- 
STEAD. 

There  are  few  things  that  more  truly  indicate 
the  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement  that  a 
people  have  attained  than  the  style  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  huildings  in  which  they  live.  These 
stand  as  memorials  of  the  age,  and  mark  its  char- 
acter as  distinctly  as  does  its  literature,  or  any  de- 
partment of  the  arts. 

When  we  see  a  house  constructed  in  true  archi- 
tectural taste,  all  its  parts  harmoniously  combin- 
ing with  each  other,  and  the  grounds  about  it  so 
laid  out  as  to  blend  with  and  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  we  expect  to  find  within  its  doors  a 
family  of  intelligent  persons,  with  cultivated  minds 
in  most  things,  possessing  attractive  manners 
and  adorning  the  society  in  which  they  move,  as 
their  house  and  lands  adorn  the  natui^l  world 
about  them. 

The  tendency  of  this  condition  of  things  has 
an  important  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  mind, 
other  things  being  equal.  It  soothes  it  when  agi- 
tated-—^tranquillizes  grief — furnishes  pleasant  ob- 
jects for  contemplation  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  and 
^Is  the  mind  with  a  class  of  delightful  associa- 
tions that  give  it  color  and  tone  through  life. 

Is  it  not  important,  then,  that  when  we  build,  it 
should  be  done  in  accordance  with  true  rules,  and 
80  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  of 
location,  style,  health,  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment, and  to  secure  such  an  aspect  about  us  as 
shall  always  suggest  pleasant  and  kindly  emo- 
tions? 

It  is  not  always  more  costly  to  get  these  things, 
than  it  is  to  forego  them.  It  may  be  even  cheaper. 
The  man  who  hiows  how  to  construct  a  building 
upon  true  rules,  will  do  it  with  less  material  than 
he  who  guesses  at  it,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  a  house  furnishing  the  conveniences  you  re- 
quire. 

Another  person  might  have  expended  $500 
more  upon  the  buildings  which  are  illustrated 
above,  without  obtaining  their  accommodations. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  for  every  one,  before  build- 
ing, to  advise  with  others  in  regard  to  location, 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  construction,  and  lay- 
ing out  of  the  grounds  ;  and  no  house  should  be 
erected  in  the  country  without  regard  to  laying 
Old  the  grounds  around  it.  A  mere  cabin,  remote 
from  all  other  buildings,  with  its  bit  of  lawn  in 
front,  a  little  rude  trellis-work  here  and  there, 
with  its  creeping  plants  over  the  door,  or  their 
blossoms  looking  in  at  the  windows  and  exhaUng 
their  fragrance  there,  is  a  thousand  times  more  at- 
tractive than  many  a  costly  and  presuming  man- 
sion. And  this  is  attainable  by  all  who  build  in 
the  country. 

The  engraving  which  we  present  to-day  repre- 
sents the  &rm  buildings  of  Calvin  Chamber- 


lain,  Esq.,  of  Foxcroft,  Maine,  and  it  iUustrates 
far  better  than  we  can  by  words,  the  idea  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

Mere  shelter  is  Twi  all  we  want ;  a  cultivated 
mind  will  never  be  contented  with  that  alone-— it 
yearns  for  something  to  please,  as  well  as  protect, 
and  even  in  poverty  and  privation,  will  surround 
itself  with  such  objects  as  will  excite  pleasant  and 
healthful  thoughts. 

We  intended  to  say  something  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  buildings,  of  the  octagon  bam,  and 
the  grounds  about  them,  but  our  preface  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  space  wc  can  spare,  and  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  examine  for  himself,  and  post- 
pone giving  another  train  of  thought,  which  this 
cut  had  excited,  until  another  opportunity. 


TO  MANAGE  A  BEFBACTOB7  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Farmer  of  the  loth  inst 
appeared  an  item,  copied  from  the  Cotton  Planter^ 
at  which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised.  Knowing  the 
uniform  humane  proclivities  of  that  journal,  (the 
Fanner,)  I  wondered  that  it  should  seem  to  give 
countenance  to  such  a  barbarous  experiment,  as 
tying  a  cord — a  plow-line  was  suggested — ^to  the 
nether  jaw  of  a  balky  or  contrary  horse  or  mule, 
and  going  forward  of  the  poor  brute  with  the  oth- 
er end,  and  pulling  till  it  would  come  fijrward 
with  its  load.  Now  such  a  spectacle  as  that  might, 
perhaps,  be  witnessed  with  approval,  where  all 
labor  is  coerced ;  but  shame  should  and  would 
mantle  the  cheek  of  your  readers,  most  of  them, 
certainly,  at  the  thought  of  such  a  cruel  op- 
eration. The  time  was  when,  among  us,  it  was 
customary  to  whip  all  refractory  bru#s  into  sub- 
mission, and  many  a  valuable  horse  has  been  ren- 
dered worthless  by  such  barbarity.  But,  thanks 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  such  practices,  in 
Nl'w  England,  are  being  done  away  with,  and 
more  gentle  and  reasonable  means  substituted  for 
coripectiug  the  follies  to  which  brutes,  as  well  as 
men,  ore  liable,  especially  through  the  influence 
of  eai-ly  mismanagement. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated,  that  a 
horse,  as  well  as  a  man,  is  the  creature  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  the  Cotton  Planter  comes  to  learn 
this  fact,  and  act  upon  this  principle,  it  will  have 
attained  a  higher  civilization  than  that  which  ad- 
mits of  drawing  horses  or  mides  by  the  under  jaw, 
to  extort  work  from  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  article  alluded  to, 
let  me  suggest  a  better  way  to  overcome  the  no- 
tion— ^forit  is  only  that— of  refractory  beasts.  The 
law  of  kindness  nas  never  yet  failed  to  produce 
a  salutary  effect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
when  properly  applied ;  nor  will  it,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  balky  horse.  It  may  require  an  inmiense 
patience  and  considerable  time,  with  many  efibrts, 
to  make  a  thoroughly  contrary  horse  lift  upon  his 
collar,  at  a  heavy  load,  in  all  places,  but  never- 
theless, it  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
after  this  wise :  Put  him  into  the  hands  of  some 
man  fit  to  manage  a  horse,  and  who  can  control 
his  temper  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  him 
let   the  horse   become    thoroughly  acquaixited« 
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(brutes,  as  well  as  men,  make  acquaintances,)  af- 
ter which,  let  him  be  used  by  such  master  only, 
hitching  him  to  such  loads  as  he  can  easily  draw ; 
allow  him  any  time  he  may  require  to  get  ready 
to  start,  without  much  urging  or  any  whipping, 
or  loud  talk.  Smooth  out  his  foretop  and  mane, 
caress  his  head  and  neck,  and  blow  gently  on  his 
nostrils,  and  talk  soothingly  to  him,  and  ere  long 
his  countenance  and  nerves  will  be  seen  to  relax, 
and  his  eye  to  assume  a  mild  and  subdued  look, 
when  the  driver  may  take  him  by  the  bit  and  ask 
him  to  go  forward,  and  he  will  do  it ;  or  if  he  still 
refuses,  allow  him  more  time,  and  continue  the 
above  process  till  success  comes,  as  it  surely  will 
come,  without  fail.  Afterward,  when  the  present 
load  is  drawn  without  reluctance,  add  more  and 
more,  and  continue  the  same  process,  and  event- 
ually you  may  have  as  tame  a  horse  as  you  can  ask. 
Try  it. 

And  are  not  such  means  more  congenial  to  a 
mind  of  sensibility  than  that  prescribed  in  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to?  Cruelty  to  animals,  is  always 
attended  with  pecuniary  loss,  and  a  brutalizing 
and  debasing  enect  upon  him  who  inflicts  it.  Bet- 
ter that  the  ox  be  sent  to  the  shambles,  and  the 
horse  sold  to  the  jockey  at  any  price,  than  that 
a  man's  sensibilities  be  blunted,  his  temper  excit- 
ed and  his  better  nature  outraged,  in  attempts  to 
subdue  them.  E.  i. 

Springfield,  Vt,  1860. 


BABN   CEIiliABS. 


This  subject  was  recently  discussed  by  the  Far- 
mers' Club  of  West  Cornwall,  Ct.  The  Home- 
iriead  reports  that — 

"All  the  club  were  agreed  upon  tlie  value  of 
such  a  place  for  depositing  manure,  where  it  may 
be  composted  and  ferment,  even  during  extreme 
weather. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  all  who  had  tried 
it,  that  hay  kept  perfectly  well  in  a  deep  bay,  go- 
ing below  the  surface,  if  it  was  well  drained  so 
that  water  would  not  rise  ;  it  should  be  well  cured, 
and  then  it  will  preserve  its  color  and  fragrance 
better  than  uporf  open  mows  or  scaffolds. 

There  was  a  division  of  opinion  upon  the  point 
whether  horses  and  cattle  did  as  well,  kept  in  un 
derground  apartments.  The  truth  appears  to  be. 
that  with  proper  light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness, 
there  is  no  oetter  stabling ;  but  if  the  animals 
wallow  in  filth,  or  a  reeking  dung-heap  occupies 
half  the  stable,  and  ventilation  is  only  securea  by 
doors  sometimes  open  and  producing  currents  of 
air,  the  natural  consequence  will  be  coughs  and 
colds,  and  other  diseases  resulting  from  impure 
air  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature." 


Dr.  Loring's  Address. — ^We  received,  some 
tim6  since,  a  copy  of  the  "Address  of  Dr.  George 
B.  Loring,  before  the  Barnstable  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Oct  6th,  1859,"  printed  in  the  Salem  Ad- 
vocate. The  topic  discussed  by  Mr.  Loring  is 
Agricultural  Education — Elevated  Labor.  His  ar- 
guments are  based  not  on  the  pere  expediency 
of  desirableness  of  such  education,  but  upon  its 
imperative  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  our 


social  and  civil  organizations.  "That  equality  of 
citizenship  which  makes  us  a  free  people,"  says 
he,  "requires  this  elevated  condition  of  labor, 
without  which  we  should  be  free  no  longer."  We 
hope  to  see  this  address  in  a  more  convenient  and, 
to  our  poor  eyes,  more  readable  form. 


For  ttk  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WBATHEB  OF    THB  AtTrtTMBr 
ICONTHS.   1859. 

The  first  half  of  September  was  very  dry,  less 
than  half  an  inch  of  rain  falling  duriug  tlie  first 
sixteen  days  ;  and  the  springs  and  streams,  there 
being  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  during  the  latter 
part  of  August,  became  unusually  low.  Yet,  strong 
indications  of  rain  were  not  wanting,  for  seversd 
times  storms  lingered  and  threatened  heavily  for 
several  davs,  but  finally  deposited  only  a  trifling 
amount  of  moisture.  A  heavy,  cold,  north-east 
rain  storm,  however,  set  in  at  daylight  on  the 
17th,  and  during  the  twelve  hours  of  its  continu- 
ance, deposited  1.94  inches  of  water  on  a  level.  A 
heavy,  very  cold  north-east  storm  also  prevailed 
during  the* 2 1st,  22d  and  23d,  in  which  two  inches 
of  water  fell ;  and  though  there  was  but  little  rain 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  there  was  the 
usual  supply  of  water  for  the  month — 4.24  inches. 

The  month,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
days,  was  remarkably  cool  throughout,  and  during 
the  first  sixteen  days,  the  sunrise  temperature  was 
more  frequently  below  45°  than  above  that  point. 
Light  frosts  occurred  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9tht 
and  severe  frosts  on  the  15th  and  16th.  No  frosts 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and 
generally  the  last  half  of  the  month  was  somewhat 
warmer  than  the  first  half.  There  were  three  very 
warm  days  about  the  12th,  but  on  the  whole  corn 
matured  slowly  ;  but  very  little  had  been  cut  pre- 
vious to  the  10th,  and  only  a  fair  commencement 
had  been  made  when  the  heavy  frosts  occurred  on 
the  15th  and  16th,  greatly  injuring  the  fodder,  and 
almost  spoiling  the  crop  on  late  pieces.  Generally 
the  corn  had  not  become  sufficiently  ripened  to 
prevent  serious  damage ;  yet,  at  husking  time  the 
farmers  found  a  larger'  proportion  of  sound  com 
than  they  had  anticipated.  On  the  18th,  from  a 
point  in  this  vicinity,  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of 
corn  could  be  seen,  of  which  but  a  very  small  per 
cent  had  been  cut ;  the  remainder  was  standing, 
dead  and  whitened  from  the  effects  of  th?  frosta 
of  the  15th  and  16th.  A  large  part  of  the  com, 
hereabouts,  was  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of  the 
frosts ;  but  little  was  glazed,  and  only  here  and 
there  a  piece  matured  enough  to  harvest. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  57.15°; 
of  the  first  seventeen  days,  56.44°;  of  the  last  thir- 
teen, 58.69°,  the  last  part  of  the  month  being  two 
and  a  quarter  degrees  warmer  than  the  first  part 
The  mean  temperature  of  September,  1859,  varied 
but  little  from  that  of  September,  1858,  but  while 
the  whole  month  was  very  cool  the  present  year, 
in  1858  the  fore  part  of  tne  month  was  extremely 
warm — no  frosts  occurring  till  the  23d  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  remarkably  cold,  ice 
forming  several  times,  but  on  the  whole,  very  fa- 
vorable to  vegetation,  and  there  was  no  loss  from 
frosts. 

The  highest  temperature  in  September  was  75°, 
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on  the  12th  ;  the  lowest  was  34^,  on  the  15th  and 
16th.  The  extremes  of  September,  1858,  were 
82®  and  28°.  The  warmest  day  was  the  11th,  hav- 
ing a  mean  temperature  of  70.33°;  the  coldest  was 
the  14th,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  47°,  when 
the  weather  was  severely  cold,  with  a  heavy  gale 
of  north-west  wind,  rain  squalls  at  9,  A.  M.,  and 
snow  squalls  occurred  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
Western  Massachusetts. 

There  were  a  few  fine  days  during  the  first  part 
of.  Odober,  but  generally  the  month  was  cold, 
quite  cloudy,  and  dry,  and  unpleasant  winds  pre- 
vailed during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  North- 
west wind  was  very  predominant,  forming  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  month,  there  being  fifteen  days  of 
wind  frota  that  quarter,  generally  strong,  and  of- 
ten a  heavy  gale.  The  north-west  wind  was  unin- 
terrupted auring  the  last  seven  days  of  the  month, 
and  in  the  last  thirteen  days  there  were  eleven  of 
nordi-west  wind.  Dark,  heavy  cumuloso  clouds 
generally  attended,  presenting  a  gloomy,  Novem- 
ber aspect ;  and  on  the  whole  the  month  was  quite 
Norember-like,  being  much  rougher  than  October 
usually  is,  and  far  from  what  October  is  expected 
to  be. 

The  scarcity  of  rain  was  a  marked  feature  in  the 
weather,  only  two  inches  of  rain  falling  in  the 
whole  month,  and  only  eighteen  one-hundredths 
of  an  inch  fell  after  the  8th,  or  during  the  last 
twenty-three  days.  More  or  less  rain,  however, 
fell  on  six  days,  the  greatest  fall  at  one  time  being 
one  inch  and  forty-four  one-hundredths,  on  the 
8th.  There  was  heavy  thunder  and  sharp  lightning 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  8th,  and 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  long,  cold,  north-east 
rain  storm,  with  the  thermometer  at  45°  to  42°, 
was  quite  a  novelty.  It  was  the  only  thunder 
storm  of  the  month. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  45.63°, 
being  3.66°  colder  than  October,  1858,  and  3.1° 
colder  than  October  1857.  The  warmest  day  was 
the  4th,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  63.33°;  the 
coldest  was  the  26th,  having  a  mean  temperature 
of  31.83°.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  month 
was  75°,  at  three,  P.  M.,  of  the  4th ;  the  lowest 
was  23°,  at  sunrise  on  the  26th.  There  were  fly- 
ingsnow-flakes  on  the  31st. 

The  first  ten  d^s  of  November  were  quite  fine 
and  warm,  even  hidian  summer-like,  but  on  the 
12th  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  commencing  with  snow 
and  sleet  during  the  morning  of  the  12th,  but  the 
temperature  rismg,  and  the  wind  becoming  strong 
from  the  south-west,  the  air  was  warm  and  humid, 
with  mist,  till  the  morning  of  the  13  th,  when  pow- 
erful rain  set  in,  with  thunder  and  lightning  oc- 
casionally. The  rain  continued  through  the  day, 
with  sleet  again  in  the  evening,  the  wind  having 
changed  to  north-west  at  one  Jr.  M.,  and  between 
noon  and  sunset  the  temperature  fell  from  62°  to 
35°.  During  the  storm,  1.13  inches  of  rain  fell, 
the  first  that  had  fallen  for  twenty  days,  or  since 
the  22d  of  October  ;  and  during  the  thirty-three 
days  between  the  8th  of  October  and  the  12th  of 
November,  less  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch  of  wa- 
ter fell.  In  consequence  of  this  long  continued 
drought,  and  from  a  scarcity  of  rain  during  sever- 
al months  previous,  the  streams  and  springs  had 
become  lower  than  at  any  time  previous  during 
ihe  year,  the  Connecticut  standing  within  a  few 
inches  of  low  water  mark ;  and  mills  and  factories 
n^ere  incommoded  by  the  lowness  of  the  streams. 


Many  fine  days  occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month;  and  generally  the  weather  was 
quite  mild,  even  rather  warmer  than  usual,  and 
the  whole  month  was  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  month  of  October.  On  the  22d,  there  was  a 
storm  of  rain,  preceded  by  an  inch  of  snow ;  and 
during  the  storm,  eighty-eight  one-hundredths  of 
an  inch  of  rain  felL  The  ground  was  also  white 
with  snow  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  but  the 
storm  having  changed  to  ram,  it  soon  disappeared. 
Not  more  than  two  inches  of  snow  fell,  in  this 

Eart  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  the  whole  month, 
ut  some  of  the  hill  towns  of  western  Hampden 
and  Hampshire  counties  continued  white  with 
snow  from  the  22d  till  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
whole  amount  of  water  that  fell  during  the  month, 
was  two  and  three-fourths  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  November,  was  41.3°, 
being  only  4.33°  colder  than  October,  and  8.35° 
warmer  than  November,  1858.  The  warmest  day 
was  the  18th,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  be- 
ing 47.17°;  the  coldest  day  was  the  25th,  having 
ataean  temperature  of  30.33°,  being  but  1.5° 
warmer  than  the  coldest  day  of  October.  The 
highest  temperature  was  66  ,  at  2i,  P.  M.,  on 
the  5th  }  and  the  lowest  temperature  was  23°,  on 
the  21st,  being  the  same  as  the  minimum  temper- 
ature of  October. 

In  short,  the  season  as  a  whole  was  exceeding- 
ly unpleasant,  though  the  fine  weather  of  Novem- 
ber somewhat  redeemed  its  general  character.  The 
unseasonably  cold  weather  of  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember came  near  accomplishing  what  had  been 
often  threatened  in  the  summer  months-— the  de- 
struction of  crops  by  frost ;  and  the  com  crop  did 
not  escape  material  injury ;  and  the  rough,  windy 
weather  of  the  following  months  renaered  the 
gathering  of  the  fall  products  very  disagreeable. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  autumn 
months  was  48.03°,  and  taken,  together,  were  0.57° 
warmer  than  the  autumn  months  of  1858.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  same  at  sunrise  was 
40.68°;  at  noon,  53.25°;  at  sunset,  49.75°;  and  the 
mean  maximum  for  the  same  time  was  55.42°. 
(Ordinarily  the  maximum,  or  highest  temperature 
of  the  day,  occurs  at  not  far  from  three,  P.  M.) 
The  mean  temperature  of  September,  at  sunrise, 
was  48.43°;  at  noon,  63.57°;  at  sunset,  57.87°; 
while  the  mean  maximum  of  the  month  was  64.93°. 
Of  October,  the  mean  temperature  was,  at  sunrise, 
38.35°;  at  noon,  51.09°;  and  at  sunset,  47.61°; 
mean  maximum,  53.39°.  Of  November,  at  sun- 
rise, 35.27°;  at  noon,  45-1°,  and  at  sunset,  42.77°; 
mean  maximum,  47.83°. 

There  was  more  or  less  rain  on  twenty-three 
days,  the  whole  amount  equalling  6.19  inches,  or 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  less  than  fell  in  the  month 
of  June.  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days  in  September, 
on  six  in  October,  and  on  the  same  number  of 
days  in  November.  The  first  snow-flakes  were  ob- 
served here  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  the  ground 
was  barely  whitened  with  snow  on  the  12th,  22d 
and  26th  of  November. 

During  the  three  fall  months,  (ninety-one  days,) 
there  were  twenty-two  clear  days,  and  six- 
teen cloudy,  and  of  the  remaining  days  clouds 
were  rather  predominant  in  twenty-three,  and 
thirty  were  tolerably  clear.  In  September  there 
were  seven  clear  days,  four  cloudy,  eleven  tolera- 
bly clear,  and  eight  others  in  wnich  the  clouds 
predominated.    In  October,  eight  clear  days,  six 
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cloudy,  seven  much  so,  and  ten  tolerably  clear. 
In  November,  seven  clear  days,  six  cloudy,  nine 
tolerably  clear,  and  eight  in  which  clouds  were 
very  prevalent. 

The  wind  was  from  the  narthrwest  thirty-^aiz 
days,  or  forty  per  cent  of  the  time ;  from  the 
south-west,  twenty-five  days ;  from  the  Dorth-east, 
twelve;  from  the  south,  eight ;  from  the  north,  two 
and  a  half;  from  the  south-east,  one  and  a  half; 
and  there  were  six  days  in  which  the  air  was  calm, 
or  without  a  regular  current  Total  number  of 
days  of  wind  from  a  northerly  quarter,  fifty  and 
one-half ;  same  from  a  southerly  quarter,  forty 
and  one-half,  distributed  as  follows  :  In  Septem- 
ber, 1 1  from  the  norlh-wcst,  6  from  the  north-cast, 
9  from  the  south-west,  1  from  the  south,  and  3  of 
calm ;  in  October,  15  from  the  north-west,  3  from 
the  north-east,  1  from  the  north,  10  from  the  south- 
west, 1  from  the  south,  and  1  of  calm ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 10  from  the  north-west,  3  from  the  north- 
east, li  from  the  north,  6  from  the  south,  6  from 
the  south-west,  li  of  south-east,  and  2  of  calm.    ^ 

Among  the  miscellaneous  phenomena,  I  ob- 
served eight  haloes,  five  of  which  were  solar  and 
throe  lunar. 

I  also  observed  eleven  auroras.  Five  occurred 
in  September — on  the  1st,  2d,  24th,  27th  and 
28th — the  two  first  of  which  were  very  bril- 
liant displays  of  polar  light,  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Five  exhibitions  of  the  aurora  bor ca- 
lls were  also  observed  in  October — on  the  2d, 
18th,  20th,  2l8t  and  29th— mostly  ouite  feeble, 
however,  as  was  the  one  on  the  14th  of  November, 
and  attracted  but  little  notice.  In  a  period  of  a 
little  more  than  two  months,  ending  with  October, 
there  xvere  fowieen  or  more  auroras  seen;  an 
unusually  large  number  to  be  visible  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  in  this  latitude.  And  doubtless 
many  others  occurred  that  were  rendered  invisible, 
either  by  clouds  or  bright  moon-light  Such  grand 
auroral  displays  as  were  witnessed  on  the  nights 
of  the  1st  and  2d  of  September,  and  also  on  the 
28th  of  August,  arc  wortny  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Their  powerful  electrical  influence,  as 
manifested  in  the  working  of  the  telegraph  Hnes 
during  these  magnetic  storms,  has  already  been 
sp(^ken  of  -at  length  by  the  newspapers,  and  need 
not  be  commented  on  here.  The  whole  sky  was 
strongly  illumined  in  every  quarter  during  the 
last  part  of  the  night  of  the  1st,  witli  crimson  and 
various  prismatic  hues,  auroral  clouds  appearing 
in  various  quarters,  with  splendid,  ever-changing 
streamers,  shooting  up  towards  a  point  near  the 
zenith.  From  the  electrical  disturbances  in  the 
working  of  the  telegraph  wires,  it  was  evident 
that  the  same  auroral  storm  continued  during  the 
forenoon  of  the  following  day,  being  rendered  in- 
visible by  the  shining  of  the  sun,  and  probably 
continued  through  the  day  with  varying  degrees 
of  intensity,  becoming  visible  again  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2d,  as  soon  as  the  twilight  would  per- 
mit, and  continued  till  a  little  past  midnight 
Though  this  display  was  less  in  intensity  and  viv- 
idness, and  variety  of  col<»r8,  than  that  on  the 
night  preceding,  it  was  still  hardly  less  interest- 
ing. Soon  after  sunset,  it  appeared  as  a  faint  blaze 
of  light  a  little  above  the  northern  horizon,  in- 
creasing and  fluctuating  as  the  evening  advanced, 
and  before  eight  o'clock  became  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle. The  dark  segment  was  quite  characteristic, 
bounded  above  by  the  bright,  luminous  arch,  from 


which  proceeded  the  brilliant  streamers.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  I  particularly  noticed  flashes  of  yeUow 
light  constantly  darting  upwajxl  from  the  arch 
near  the  horizon,  chiefly  irom  the  north,  north- 
east, and  a  point  east  by  north-east,  leaping  and 
flickering  like  tongues  of  fire,  towards  a  point  a 
little  8<mth  of  the  zenith.  At  times  there  were 
arches  of  light  arranged  like  curtains,  from  which 
the  streamers  darted  in  rapid,  constant  flashes,  oor 
coruscations  which  seemed  to  be  but  a  few  yards 
above  the  tree-tops.  Certainly  I  never  saw  auro- 
ral light  apparently  so  near  the  earth. ' 

A  low  temperature  occurred  generally  during 
these  displays  of  polar  light,  frosts  occurring  even 
in  August  and  the  first  part  of  September ;  and 
accordm^  to  the  popular  notion,  that  cold  weath- 
er is  indicated  by  auroras,  a  cold  winter  may  well 
be  anticipated. 

The  fall  migration  of  the  birds  generally  occurred 
from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The 
snow-birds  came  down  from  the  north  about  the 
middle  of  October,  in  company  with  other  north- 
ern sparrows.  The  blue  burds  and  robins  depart- 
ed during  the  last  days  of  the  same  month.  Wild 
geese  passed  over  on  their  southward  journey 
about  the  12th  of  November.  On  the  t2th,  I  olJ- 
served  ten  flocks  in  about  three  hours,  passing  in 
a  breadth  of  two  miles,  in  the  aggregate  there 
must  have  been  700  individuals — a  remarkably 
large  number  to  be  seen  here  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

Errata. — In  my  remarks  upon  the  weather  of 
the  summer  months,  (p.  482  and  483  of  monthly 
Farmer^  vol.  11,)  the  types  caused  me  to  say  that 
July,  1859,  was  42**  colder  than  July,  1858,  in- 
stead of  4.2^  as  intended.  Also  that  the  summer 
of  1859  was  16°  warmer  than  the  summer  of  1857, 
instead  of  0.16°.  j.  A.  A. 

Spnngfidd,  Dec.  2,  1859. 


Influence  of  Agricultural  Papers. — ^The 
Rev.  Mr.  Choules,  in  an  address  delivered  some 
years  since,  before  the  American  Institute,  said : 

"He  once  undertook  to  tell,  in  passing  through 
a  town,  what  farmers  took  agricultural  papery, 
from  the  appearance  of  their  farms,  and  missed 
but  once  in  thirteen  times. 

"I  was  lately  in  the  company  of  a  son  of  a  bank 
president — a  young  man  accomplished  in  his  way 
— ^who  inquired  wnat  neat  cattle  meant,  and  how 
many  years  it  took  wheat  to  come  to  maturity.  I 
earnestly  believe  that  agricultural  papers,  gener- 
ally circulated  in  our  cities,  would  oe  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefit"- 


Ten  Thousand  Dollars  made  in  a  Year 
FROM  Eighteen  Swarms  of  Bees. — We  have, 
from  reliable  authority,  the  following  account  of 
remarkable  success  (pecuniarily)  in  raising  bees 
in  this  State.  A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  valleys 
near  the  Bay,  last  year  purchased  eighteen  hives 
of  bees,  for  which  ne  paid  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. From  these  eighteen  hives  he  had  one  hun- 
dred and  one  swarms,  and  he  has  sold  one  hun- 
dred of  the  swarms  for  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
thus  realizing  the  snug  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  one  year.  He  still  has  on  hand  nineteen 
swarms,  one  more  than  he  commehced  with !  So 
much  for  bees. — California  Farmer,  ' 
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FOWIi  MBADOW. 

On  re-pablisliing  from  our  paper  an  article  on 
diis  grass,  the  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer 
asked  for  information  of  its  growth  in  that  State. 
From  a  communication  in  reply  to  this  request 
we  take  the  following  statement,  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  found  a  strange  weed  in  his  strawber- 
ry patch,  which  he  preserved  out  of  curiosity,  and 
which  a  friend  while  eating  some  of  the  strawber- 
ries, recognized  as  the  Fowl  Meadow  grass : 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  took  the  handful  of 
seed  (all  there  was)  and  sowed  it  on  the  edge  of 
my  marsh  where  I  had  burned  a  few  heaps  of  wil- 
low bushes  in  the  spring,  and  put  nothing  on  the 
ground.  The  next  season  I  diet  not  make  hay  un- 
til after  harvest,  and  found  this  grass  mostly  all 
rotten,  as  it  had  grown  too  rank,  and  feU  or  lodged 
down.  There  was  nothing  done  to  the  strawberry 
bed  that  year,  and  the  few  bunches  left  there  were 
down  and  the  seed  wasted,  as  I  thought.  But  in 
1854  tiie  strawberries  had  run  out,  and  a  fine 
patch  of  this  grass  was  cut,  and  the  seed  saved  ; 
which  was  sown  with  some  clover  seed  in  the 
spring  of  1855  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  with  vy^ 
near  the  river,  and  about  five  feet  above  its  level. 
In  1856  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  clover,  and, 
h»e  and  there  a  few  spears  of  this  grass.  In  1857 
the  clover  was  badly  killed  out  by  the  previous 
severe  winter,  and  I  did  not  cut  it  until  quite  ripe, 
and  it  being  a  very  wet  time,  did  not  get  much, 
nor  very  good  hay.  In  1858  I  had  as  heavy  a  crop 
of  hay  as  could  be  wished  for,  as  the  clover  and 
grass  had  both  shcUed  and  seeded  it  perfectly  in 
1857.  And  this  year,'  1859,)  I  had  a  full  crop  of 
fowl  meadow  grass,  the  clover  having  been  com- 
pletely killed  out  last  winter ;  there  was  about 
lour  tons  (six  loads)  on  two  and  one-eighth  acres 
of  land ;  this  I  have  saved  for  seed,  and  shall  sow 
all  my  marsh  and  lowland  with  it  in  the  sprins, 
as  the  fire  has  burned  over  most  of  my  marsh 
lands,  and  they  require  seeding  again. 

The  few  litUe  willow  patches  sown  with  it  at 
first  had  spread  all  over  the  driest  parts  of  the 
marsh,  ana  made  a  very  good  mixture  of  marsh 
hay. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer » 

8AW-DUB17  AB  A  FSSBTIIiIZSEB. 

To  a  notice  rendered  some  weeks  since,  in  your 
valued  journal,  Messrs.  Editors,  asking  the  worth 
of  "Saw-Dust  as  a  Fertilizer,"  I  respond  as  far  as 
able,  through  your  columns.  Since  then,  further 
inquiries  have  been  made,  to  which  I  am  unable 
to  answer,  until  a  coming  year.  But  in  looking 
over  some  books  of  "clippings"  from  newspapers 
(die  gathering  of  which  I  commenced  some  twenty 
years  ago,  until  they  have  swelled  to  many  large 
folio  volumes,)  I  fina  the  following,  which,  if  of  any 
use,  I  shall  amply  be  repaid  for  looking  it  up.  Un- 
fortunately, I  ao  not  find  from  what  paper  I  took 
it,  or  of  what  date  it  was.  But  I  copy  it  exactiy 
as  I  find  it  Let  me  hope  if  it  does  no  good,  like 
the  stick  in  the  old  woman's  porridge,  "it  will  do 
no  harm."  In  using  "Saw-Dust  as  a  Fertilizer," 
I  presume  it  is  not  needed  for  me  to  say  if  used  on 
dry  soil,  it  must  be  well  rotted  or  dampened.  But 
I  have  found  it  to  work  best  generally  on  soft  or 


moist  ground.    I  give  tljp  extract  herewith  as  re- 
ferred to. 

*'6AW-DUST  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

"A  year  last  fall,  I  hauled  a  load  of  old  rotten 
*saw-du8t,*  and  threw  it  around  my  young  apple 
trees.  My  neighbor  over  the  way  is  one  of  those 
characters  who  plods  on,  in  the  same  old  track 
that  his  father  and  grand-father  did  before  him, 
believing  that  they  knew  all,  and  more  too.  My 
neighbor  said,  if  1  put  saw-dust  around  my  trees 
I  should  surely  kill  them !  I  told  him  I  would 
risk  it,  *any  now.'  I  pat  fresh  stable  manure 
around  one  row,  and  saw-dust,  around  the  next. 
Around  another  row  I  put  leached  ashes.  And 
the  remainder  of  the  orchard  I  manured  with  rot- 
ten barn-yard  manure,  and  in  the  spring  spread 
it,  and  well  planted  the  ground  with  com  and 
potatoes.  The  result  was,  many  trees  grew  very 
luxuriantly,  but  the  trees  where  the  saw-dust 
was  grew  the  best,  the  bark  being  smoother,  and 
the  trees  had  a  healthier  appearance.  I  will  state, 
also,  that  that  part  of  the  orchard  planted  to  po- 
tatoes grew  greatly  better  than  that  part  planted 
with  com.    The  soil  was  clay  loam." 

December  15,  1859.  Oak  Hill. 


For  tfie  New  Bnjfiand  Farmer, 
TAXTBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  a  new  Legislature  is  soon 
to  assemble,  and  as  you  wiU  have  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  that  branch  whore  farmers  most  do  con- 
gregate, I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  of 
your  readers,  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
assessment  of  taxes.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Cte- 
sar  Augustus,  and  I  know  not  how  long  before, 
the  decree  has  gone  forth  that  all  the  world 
shall  be  taxed,  and  iii  this  country,  the  correct 
principle  of  taxation  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
m  proportion  to  property.  Ability  to  pay,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  bemg  in  that  ratio.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  A,  with  a  family  to  support,  is  worth 
but  $1000,  and  is  taxed  $7.  Mr.  B  is  worth 
$2000,  and  is  taxed  $14.  Now  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  Mr.  B,  with  an  equally  expensive  family  can 
pay  $14  much  easier  tnan  Mi*.  A  can  pay  $7.  Yet 
no  one  supposes  that  any  plan  can  oe  adopted 
which  would  make  it  equally  easy  for  every  man 
to  pay.  The  principle  of  taxing  m  proportion  to 
property,  I  think,  is  right  and  pHictical ;  but  you 
will  see  that  our  laws  need  a  radical  alteration  to 
make  them  conform  to  this  rule. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  two  young  fanners  wish 
to  purchase  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 
They  go  to  the  same  neighborhood,  and  buy  farms 
of  equal  value,  say  $3000.  One  has  the  cash, 
probably  left  him  by  his  father,  to  pay  for  his,  and 
$1000  left  for  stock  and  tools.  The  other,  by  sLx 
vears  of  economy  and  hard  labor,  has  saved  $1000. 
He  pays  this,  gives  his  note  for  the  balance,  $2000, 
and  secures  by  a  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and 
buys  his  stock  and  tools  on  credit.  Now  he  is 
woi-th  but  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  first ;  but  by 
our  laws  they  must  be  taxed  equally.  Again,  sup- 
pose two  merchants  or  mechanics  commence  busi- 
ness in  the  same  place,  and  require  an  equal  amount 
of  capital  to  carry  on  their  business,  perhaps 
$3000 ;  one  has  cash  to  pay  for  his  whole  stock, 
and  begin  clear  of  debt «,  the  other  has  nothing 
but  a  character  for  honesty  and  integrity,  and  he 
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gets  trusted  for  the  whole,  and  our  laws  tax  them 
alike  !  Now  these  are  nSt  solitary  cases,  but  they 
abound  in  every  village  and  neighborhood  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Is  niis  right  ?  Is  it  just  ?  Does 
not  the  law  bear  oppressively  on  those  least  able 
to  sustain  the  buraen  ?  I  think  you  will  answer, 
yes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  laws  are  not  only  un- 
just and  oppressive,  but  their  tendency  is  to  dis- 
courage young  men  from  having  a  homo  of  their 
own,  and  especially  from  engaging  in  atrricuitu- 
i*al  pursuits.  Farms  and  stock,  cannot  like  cash 
and  notes  of  hand,  be  concealed.  The  assessors 
will  find  them,  and  they  cannot  escape  the  tax, 
though  they  owe  for  the  whole.  The  result  is,  of 
two  evils,  they  choose  the  least ;  rent  a  house  or 
farm,  move  from  year  to  year,  till  furniture  is 
spoiled,  wife  discouraged,  habits  of  negligence  ac- 
quired, local  improvements  disregarded,  and  the 
end  is  poverty  and  ruin ! 

Many  more  reasons  might  be  added,  but  I  will 
now  merely  suggest  the  remedy.  And  first,  let 
the  assessor  be  required  to  take  a  true  and  perfect 
invoice  of  all  personal  property,  notes  secured  by 
mortgage  excepted,  deduct  debts  and  tax  the  bal- 
ance ;  or  in  other  words,  apply  the  same  principle 
to  all  personal  property,  that  is,  by  law,  now  ap- 
plied to  cash  ana  notes  of  hand. 

Secondly,  let  all  taxes  on  mortgaged  real  estate' 
be  set  to  the  mortgagee  in  proportion  to  the  notes 
thus  secured. 

Let  this  be  done  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  young  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  remember  you  with  gratitude,  and  you 
will  be  welcome  to  your  $4  per  day  for  all  actual 
attendance.  n.  m. 

Westboro\  Dtc.  29,  1859. 


EXTBAOTB  AND   BEPIiIBS. 
M.iKING  WINTER  BUTTER. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Leonard,  of  New  Bedford,  I 
would  say : 

Immediately  after  milking,  strain  your  milk  in- 
to tin  pans,  and  put  it  into  or  on  your  cooking 
stove  until  the  milk  is  quite  scaldmg  hot,  then 
remove  it  to  a  shelf  or  cupboard  adjoining  your 
kitchen  with  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°. 
Skim  it  within  three  days.  You  may  keep  ^c 
cream,  if  necessary,  two  weeks  or  more.  To  a 
quantity  of  cream  sufficient  for  ten  pounds  of  but- 
ter, put  in  the  juice  of  two  or  three  fair  sized 
orange  carrots.  Then  churn  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  with  your  cream  at  a  temperature  of  55° 
to  60°,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  making  good, 
sweet,  yellow  butter,  worth  25  to  30  cents  per 
pound,  I  will  pay  for  your  copy  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Fai-mer  for  the  year  1860. 

For  many  years  I  have  made  butter  through  the 
entire  winter,  of  as  rich  fragrance  and  aroma  as 
can  well  be  made  in  June  or  September.  Try  it, 
brother  Leonard.  Joshua  T.  Everett. 

EverettviUe,  Princeton,  Mass. ,  Dec.  28, 1859. 


WARTS  ON  SHEEP. 

"Will  some  one  of  your  readers  inform  me  what 
the  cause  is  of  sores  on  the  sides  of  the  mouth  of 
my  sheep  ?  They  look  like  clusters  of  warts.  The 
sheep  are  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

East  Keto  iSharon,  1860.  A.  R.  Hall. 


WINTER  BUTTER. 

Friend  Leonard  inquires  through  the  Farmer 
how  he  can  be  relieved  from  the  wear  of  fourteen 
hours'  churning  ?  I  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
my  experience,  as  that  is  what  we  have  a  farmers' 
paper  for,  and  inquiries,  ''Extracts  and  Replies," 
stand  prominent  in  its  good  features. 

Strain  the  milk  and  set  it  over  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  until  it  skims  freely,  or  is  as  hot  as  you  can 
bear  the  finger  in  it ;  then  set  it  in  a  pantry  or 
cupboard  near  the  kitchen  where  the  temperature 
is  not  below  60°  through  the  day,  and  docs  not  go 
down  to  freezing  in  the  night ;  let  it  remain  forty- 
eight  hours,  then  skim  wim  as  little  milk  as  pos- 
sible. Do  not  keep  the  cream  more  than  from  five 
to  seven  days,  if  you  want  good  sweet  butter.  Be 
careful  not  to  commence  churning  when  your 
cream  is  too  cold,  as  in  that  case  it  becomes 
frothy,  and  the  butter-making  is  retarded.  I  have 
made  good,  firm,  sweet  butter  up  to  the  present 
week,  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  churn- 
ing. I  think  very  favorably  of  me  plan  of  giving 
a  lew  carrots  daily  to  milch  cows,  as  it  improves 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter. 

The  thermometer  this  morning  at  2  o'clock  was 
at  21°  below  zero,  and  now,  2  P.  M.,  it  is  6°  below. 

Royalston,  Vt.,  Dec.  28,  1859.  A.  P.  F. 

FOWLS  FOR  COLD  WEATHER. 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
through  the  paper  which  breed  of  fowls  stand  cold 
weather  best  ?  I  have  kept  the  Spanish,  which 
are  good  layers,  but  are  not  very  hardy.  I  wish 
to  get  the  hardiest  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
good  layers.  P. 

Wobtim,  Dec.  2,  1859. 

HOW  TO  FEED  FOWLS. 

When  my  chickens  are  quite  young  I  give  them 
Indian  meal  five  times  a  day,  ana  when  old  enough 
to  lay,  about  a  table  spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper 
with  their  meal  once  a  week,  for  twelve  hens.  This, 
with  plenty  of  lime  and  gravel,  enables  them  to 
give  near  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  their  products. 

A*   R.  H. 
RED-TOP. 

I  would  inquire  through  your  paper  how  much 
red-top  seed  I  should  sow  per  acre,  and  what 
ground  is  the  best  to  sow  it  on  ?  Also,  if  it  does 
well  mixed  with  other  seed,  and  if  so,  what  kind  is 
best?  w.  H. 

Remarks. — ^Red-top  is  one  of  the  best  grasses 

we  have,  and  its  seed  is  usually  mingled  with  one 

or  more  other  varieties  m  seeding  our  lands.  The 

quantity  usually  employed  per  acre  is  one  peck  of 

herdsgrass,  three  or  four  pecks  of  red-top,  and  six 

to  ten  pounds  of  clover ;  the  latter  being  sowed  in 

April.  


PROFITS  IN  agriculture. 

To  learn  whether  there  are  profits  in  farming  or 
not,  the  true  way  seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows  .* 
reckon  the  interest  on  the  stock,  tools  and  farm, 
and  add  to  the  labor ;  then  get  the  value  of  the 
•proceeds,  and  strike  the  difierence,  and  you  will 
see  at  once  the  true  result 

Jericho  Centre,  1860.    Harrison  Webster.^ 
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For  the  Nne  England  Farmer, 
NOTSS  FROM  SAin>T  BIV£B. 

And  here  comes  the  New  England  Fanner — 
the  ver)'  one  that  I  have  desired  so  long  to  make 
an  acquaintance  withj  the  friend,  counsellor, 
and  encourager  of  the  sons  of  toil.  The  very  one 
that  I  have  seen  so  many  gems  of  useful  thought 
attributed  to,  by  its  co-laborers,  in  aid  of  agricul- 
ture. Yes,  it  has  just  come,  and  with  it  its  Decem- 
ber companion.  0,  that  I  could  have  the  eleven 
volumes  of  your  compend — ^the  monthly !  Come, 
some  gontle  zephjT,  and  waft  them  to  my  rural 
home,  so  that,  while  the  Sandv,  in  its  icy  fetters, 
goes  murmuring  by,  in  hushed  tones,  I  may 

''From  labor's  cam  awhile  forbear,*' 

and  feast  upon  the  full  supply  of  milk  and  honey 
therein  contained. 

Some  of  your  contributors,  I  am  sorry  to  see, 
still  hold  a  threatening  wand  against  the  robin- 
red-breast.  A  noble,  sprightly,  diligent  bird  is 
he.  I  would  rather  never  taste  a  cherry,  dam- 
son, or  plum,  however  delicious  they,  may  be, 
than  tJiat  he  should  forsake  my  home,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  him  build  his  nest  in  some  favorite 
tree,  some  cosy  corner,  upon  some  beam  or  board, 
and  frona  thence,  through  his  season,  go  forth, 
"from  early  mom  till  dewy  eve,"  so  faithfully 
performing  his  allotted  rounds.  Speak  for  the 
robins ;  plead  for  the  birds,  so  that  their  chorus 
songs  may  continue  to  be  heard  upon  all  the  land 
in  sweet,  free,  melodious  strains. 

Frosts, — ^The  past  season  here  has  not  been  an 
exception  to  what  your  correspondents  report  it 
to  have  been  in  many  othei*  places,  as  far  as  re- 
gards frosts.  May  was  an  uncommonly  favorable 
month  for  the  farmers.  Fodder  was  unusually 
scarce,  but  the  early  grass  started  up  remarkably 
well  set,  and  relieved  not  only  the  poor,  but  many 
of  the  well-to-live  farmers,  as  well  as  being  a  time- 
ly supply  to  many  starving  beasts. 

But  tne  "frost  story*'  commences  with  June, 
which  gave  killing  ones  on  the  6th,  10th  and  12th. 
July  53i,  white  frost  August  30th,  one  which 
killc<l  com  in  some  places.  September  7th,  8th, 
9th  and  16th,  still  severer. 

Snow, — We  are  having  snow  storms  in  bounti- 
ful profusion.  Already  (in  December)  there  have 
accumulated  three  feet  of  snow,  notwithstanding 
the  rains,  upon  the  high  lands.  The  first  snow 
for  the  season,  on  Mounts  Saddleback  and  Abram, 
was  seen  on  the  morning  of  September  14th ;  and 
followed  by  a  severe  snow  squall  down  the  river 
on  the  same  day  between  11,  A.  M.,  and  2,  P.  M. 

I  interrogated  every  old  resident  that  came  with- 
in my  circle,  to  know  when,  if  ever  before,  they 
had  seen  the  like,  and  their  united  response  was, 

"Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 
Never  before !" 

So  then  this  is  worthy  of  record  as  being  unusu- 
ally early,  at  least,  and  to  be  put  with  the  minor 
incidents  that  go  to  make  up  an  uncommon  chain 
of  events  for  1859,  long  to  be  remembered  as  such 
by  many. 

The  drought  is  broken,  then,  alter  the  sun's 
scorching  rays  are  withdrawn ;  and  that  which 
seemed  to  be  so  desirable  to  have  in  "vernal  show- 
ers," is  now  descending  in  fleecy  snows  of  velvety 
softness,  covering  the  fields  before  they  are  frozen 
to  any  amount. 


Yet  the  New  England  pleasures,  amid  these 
frequent  snows,  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  ever, 
although  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  deprived  of 
some  of  their  accustomed  skating  parties,  because 
the  lakes  and  rivers  refused  to  hide  their  faces  be- 
neath their  icy  veils,  to  give  them  a  play-ground 
to  enjoy  their  health-giving  and  innocent  sports 
upon. 

Come,  then,  New  England  Farmer,  with  thy 
well-filled  budget  of  gems — 

"DiAued,  yet  terae,  poetical  thoi^h  plain," 

to  the  beautiiul  Sandy  River  Valley,  and  receive  a 
thrice  welcome.  0.  W.  True. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,  Avon,  Me. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FIiAKT  StTGAB  OBCHABD8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 1  have  been  thinking  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  on 
the  importance  of  the  sugar  maple  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vermont,  and  to  the  northern  States  in 
general.  Sugar  will  always  be  deemed  a  necessi- 
ty, and  if  we  nave  the  means  of  producing  a  good 
article  with  little  labor,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  let  the  chance  slip,  through  indolence  or 
miscalculation.  Twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  I  re- 
gretted, very  much,  to  see  the  maple  trees  of  the 
primitive  forests  disappearing  before  the  axe  for 
fuel  and  other  purposes,  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  they  may  more  than  be  replaced,  and  that  the 
day  of  maple  sugar  has  but  just  begun,  if  the  far- 
mers will  only  have  it  so. 

Sugar  orchards  of  second  growth  trees  are  far 
better,  and  more  profitable,  than  old  ones.  From 
one  to  three  acers  of  land  is  all  the  farmer  now 
needs  to  supply  his  family  with  this  npcessary  and 
agreeable  article.  Some  rocky  or  stony  side-hill, 
(not  too  steep,)  having  an  aspect  to  the  east  or 
south,  well  planted  with  sugar  maples,  will,  in  ten 
years,  be  worth  more  for  the  above  indicated  pur- 
poses, than  any  other  three  acres  on  his  farm  ; 
oesides,  it  may  at  the  same  time  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  feed. 

The  outfit  for  fitting  up  good  sugar  works  of 
lasting  materials,  canliot  be  very  expensive,  and 
when  once  done,  and  well  taken  care  of,  will  be 
an  excellent  investment.  If  our  fathers  could  find 
it  profitable  to  manufacture  sugar,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  dig  out  troughs  from  pine  logs,  and 
boil  in  five-pail  kettles  against  logs  in  the  woods, 
we,  certainly,  with  our  present  appliances  and  im- 
provements, have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
means  so  obviously  within  our  reach.  A  good 
share  of  neatness,  and  a  little  skill,  will  enable 
us  to  produce  as  good  an  article,  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cane  or  the  bee.  These  consider- 
ations, and  many  more  that  might  be  adduced, 
should  stimulate  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  own 
resources,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  have  not  the 
power  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  land  owners 
of  this  northern  section  of  country  to  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject.  But  I  will  do  what  I 
can,  and  hope  that  some  abler  pen  will  take  up 
the  subject,  and  pursue  it  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  its  importance.  A.  Pixlet. 

Enosburgh  Falls,  VL,  Dec,  13,  1859. 

Remarks. — Capital  suggestions.  We  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  acted  upon. 


NEW  ENOLAim  FASMER. 


rsSEDHna  cow^. 


quires  how    much 

haj  a  good-aized 

f^-ii.  milch  cow  sbould 

eat  per  day,  fed  on 

hay  alone  ?     How 

much,    without 
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think,  are  reliable. 
TW  cows  standing 
Bide  by  side,  of 
nearly  equal  weight,  and  fed  precisely  alike,  will 
vary  materially  in  the  amount  of  milk,  which  they 
will  yield ;  or  in  fatting,  one  will  gain  a  half  or  a 
Uurd  mor«  then  the  other,  on  precisely  the  same 
kind  and  quality  of  food. 

Horses  should  be  confined  to  limited  quantities, 
aa,  if  supplied  with  the  fodder,  they  will  eat  more 
than  is  healthful  or  economical.  Milch  cows  may 
be  allowed  ell  the  hay  they  will  eat  with 
appetite,  aAd  to  that  may  be  added  with  c 
a  little  grain,  or  occasional  messes  of  oata.  Of 
course,  a  cow  that  gives  no  milk,  will  not  require 
■o  much  feed  as  one  that  has  that  constant 
draught  ujron  her. 

The  whole  matter  of  feeding  stock  requires  ei- 
perience,  and  then  the  orercise  of  a  sound  judg- 
incnt,  ill  order  to  cconomiEB  the  fodder,  and  get  a 
profit  from  tho  animals  fed. 

A  sufficient  number  of  reliable  esperimentB 
have  not  yet  been  instituted,  to  show  those  feed- 
ing stock  whether  it  is  beat  to  feed  hay,  grain  and 
roots  in  a  raw  state,  or  to  incur  the  expense  of 
CQoking  it.  From  tie  eiperiments  instituted,  and 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  are 
dined  to  the  belief  that  an  economical  arrange- 
ment for  Bteamii^,  soaking,  or  partially  cooking 
food  for  all  farm  stock,  will  be  fbuud,  in  the  end, 
the  most  profitable  course  to  take  with  it. 

Mr,  C.  H  Waters,  of  Oroton,  Mass.,  agentla- 
man  who  has  an  inherent  lore  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  who  ia  willing  to  expend  a  portion 
of  his  means  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  far- 
mer, recently  informed  us  that  he  had  been 
cooking  hay  for  a  herd  of  twelve 
had  continued  bis  experiments  through  several 
consecuttve  months.  His  first  trial  was  l>y  ste 
ing  tho  hay,  supposing  that  by  subjecting  it 


preasure  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  steam, 
he  sbould  lo  efileet  the  fibres  of  the  hay  as  to 
make  it  soft  and  palatable,  and  commence,  for  the 
animal  that  is  to  consume  the  food,  the  first 

process  of  digestion.  To  his  surprise,  however, 
be  found  the  steam  would  not  accomplish  this 
desired  result ;  the  hay  came  out  nbout  as  hard 
and  wiry  as  before  it  mas  immersed,  and  without 
receiving  any  evident  advantage  from  the  process. 

~~:s  next  experiment  was  to  heat  water  and 
pour  it  upon  the  hay,  covering  the  boi,  end  allow- 
ing the  hay  to  soak  in  tho  water  twelve  hours,  and 
feeding  only  twice  a  day.  Under  this  process  his 
cattle  gained  flesh,  and  the-milcb  cows  gave  an 
increased  quantity  of  milk,  upon  on  amount  of 
hay  a  little  lesi  tkan  tao  per  cent,  of  their  lixe 
weight. 

Mi.  C,  M.  Davis,  a  milkman,  in  Cincinnati,  re- 
cently communicated  some  &cts  to  the  New  Or- 
leans I*rice  Ourrent  which  are  applicable  here. 
He  says, 

"I  commenced  the  use  of  your  steam-boiler  on 
die  Tth  iust.,  at  which  time  my  ten  cows  gave  60| 
quarts.  My  daily  feed  was  ten  buckets  of  mid- 
dlings, and  corn  and  cob  meal  about  equal  parts. 


My  milk  has  improved  in  quality,  and  mv  cows 
in  appearance.  I  shall  moke  further  experunente 
in  feeding  tho  com  and  cob  meal  sejiarate,  as  ^>o 
with  clear  cob  meal,  and  report  again  in  about  ten 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  gain  in  seven 
days  was  17  quarts,  being  28  per  cent,  gain  in 
milk,  with  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  in  food. 


Rolling  Snow  on  Wheat  Fields.— A  coi^ 
respondent  of  tho  Toronto  Qlobe  {C.  W.,)  ad- 
vances the  opinion  that  rolling  the  snow  on  tbe 
autumn  wheat  in  winter  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  wintar-kill,  by  renderii^ 
the  snow  less  liable  to  melt  on  every  sudden  thaw 
that  occurs.  He  says  the  practice  is  extensively 
followed  in  Sweden.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  is 
taking  place  in  the  columns  of  that  paper,  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  ^ther  that  it^'Ct  requires 
the  teat  of  actual  experiment  to  decide  whether 
any  benefit  is  tv  be  derived  from  the  operation  or 


Makino  Cheese  in  Wintee. — A  correapon- 
dent  of  the  Hurai  Neto-Yorker  regards  tbe  pres- 
ent practice  of  making  it  in  the  summer  both  ab- 


is  richer,  more  easily  managed,  and  there  is  no 
danger  &om  flies,  or  souring  of  vessels.  There  is 
also  more  time,  and  milk  can  bo  produced  cheep- 
er, and  of  a  bettor  quality  than  in  summer. 
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NBWENQLAND  FABMER. 


KLAXBZD  BK1BAKTTTQ  TS  KANSAS. 

Letter  frt>m  a  Lady^A  Frofentonal  Man  Turns  Plowman— New 
Modela  hla  Tlow— Hit  Suoceasas  a  Prairie  Breaker— Distilleries 
and  PaMIe  Schools— Bard  Plowing— BnlBilo  and  Wild  Horses. 

Sjuisas  is  now  taking  a  resting  spell,  prepara- 
tory to  asserting  her  right  as  a  Free  State,  and 
dauning  her  privilege  to  enter  into  the  circle  of 
the  States,  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Em- 
igration is  slow,  business  is  stagnant  just  now, 
and  my  husband,  a  professional  man,  finding  too 
Dxnch  time  to  spare,  and  having  imbibed  auite  a 
fancy  for  farming,  through  the  influence  of  your 
paper,  has  concluded  to  gratify  it  But  he  took 
nold  of  the  most  laborious  part,  as  his  first  at- 
tempt—that of  prairie-breaking,  it  bein^  the  most 
prontable  just  now.  Of  course,  as  this  is  a  coun- 
try which  promises  but  little  business  to  * 'rock- 
litters*'  and  "stump-pullers,"  he  "pitched  in"  with 
the  confidence  and  energy  of  an  old  farmer,  sure 
of  success.  So  he  purchased  three  yokes  of  oxen 
and  a  fifteen  inch  plow  of  western  manufacture. 
I  think  it  was  manufactured  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
the  place  which  supports  two  distilleries,  that  turn 
out  each  one  hundred  bogheads  of  whiskey  daily, 
but  cannot  support  one  public  school,  and  has 
a  population  or  10,000  inhabitants ! 

Or  course,  a  description  of  a  breaking  up  plow 
will  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  amusing  to  many 
of  your  readers,  especially  to  the  steam-plow  ad- 
Tocates. 

He  made  two  standards,  perforated  with  holes, 
an  inch  apart,  and  mortised  them  into  the  beam  of 
the  plow.  One  standard  was  placed  six  inches, 
perhaps,  back  of  the  clevis,  and  the  other  eight 
inch^  from  the  end  of  the  beam,  between  the  plow 
handles.  Then  he  made  two  wheels,  one  ten  inch- 
es and  the  other  twenty  inches  in  diameter ;  said 
wheels  were  cut  from  logs  of  that  size,  and  were 
M  inehes  thick.  He  connected  the  wheels  by  an 
axletree.  He  then  mortised  two  upright  standards 
into  the  axletree,  leaving  a  space  oetwcen  the  up- 
rights to  introduce  the  end  of  the  plow  beam  which 
rests  upon  the  axletree.  Making  a  lever  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  he  connected  one  end  of  it,  by  a 
wooden  pin,  with  the  standard  next  to  the  clevis. 
M(»rti8ing  a  hole  through  the  other  end  of  the  lever, 
he  then  introduced  the  standard  between  the  plow- 
handles  through  this  mortise,  and  Sehold!  the 
aelf-controling,  non-holding  plow  was  ready  for 
action !  lite  reason  why  one  wheel  is  made  larger 
than  the  other  is,  the  large  wheel  runs  in  the  fur- 
row and  the  small  wheel  upon  the  sod,  thus  mak- 
infiT  the  plow  run  even. 

Now  the  theory  of  this  simnle  affair  is,  that  it 
makes  the  plowing  of  uniform  aepth,  and  also  dis- 
penses with  the  laborious  task  of  holding  the 
plow,  needing  only  a  man  to  guide  the  oxen.  In 
eommencing  to  plow,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fur- 
row, my  husband  raises  the  lever  which  puts  the 
point  of  the  plow  in  the  ground.  The  end  of  the 
lerer  is  then  made  fieist  by  a  wooden  pin,  to  the 
standard  which  is  between  the  plow-handles.  The 
ftirrows  were  half  a  mile  long,  and  the  plow  thus 
adjusted  would  run  the  whole  length  upon  the 
wheels,  without  guidance,  or  making  any  "balks," 
the  plowman's  pla^e.  At  the  end  of  the  furrow 
he  takes  out  the  pm  and  lowers  the  lever,  which 
throws  the  point  of  the  plow  out  of  the  ground. 
Then  it  runs  upon  the  wneels,  and  needs  no  tip- 


ping. .  He  then  drives  to  the  other  side  of  the 
land,  raises  the  lever  again,  and  goes  ahead. 

Breaking  this  way  is  certainly  easier,  as  everv 
one  will  acknowledge,  who  has  held  the  plow  aU 
day.  The  labor  of  breaking  the  ^een  swara  in  New 
England  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  breaking 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  western  prairies,  which  has 
been  rendered  hard  and  tough  oy  the  unobstruct- 
ed rays  of  the  sun  and  centuries  of  trampling  of 
bufialoes,  horses,  and  other  wild  aninuds. 

When  the  ground  is  moist,  a  good  team  will 
break  two  acres  per  day.  Experience  has  proved 
to  us,  that  the  lighter  the  sod  is  broken,  the  soon- 
er it  decays.  The  ground  depth  is  two  inches. 
The  price  for  breaking  prairie  is  from  three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  freeness  frt)m 
grubs  and  roots.  So  a  good  heavy  team  will  net 
tiie  owner  a  fair  profit,  and  the  cattle  need  no  oth- 
er sustenance  but  the  prairie  grass,  upon  which 
they  vrill  grow  sleek  and  fat,  in  spite  of  their  eon- 
tinual  hard  work. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  discomforts  with  all 
this  profitable  labor.  When  the  strong  wind  aris- 
es—-and  Kansas  is  proverbial  for  its  high  breezes 
*-the  dust  rises  so  thickly  as  to  nearly  choke  the 
plowman,  and  compelling  him  to  wear  "goggles.*' 
Then,  perhaps,  "Bright"  or  "Broad"  will  break  a 
bow  or  snap  a  chain,  and  one  must  go  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  ten  miles,  to  get  it  repaired,  whidi 
is  rather  provoking  to  the  time-savinff,  money- 
loving  farmer.  Then,  in  this  country,  tne  cabins 
arc,  as  yet,  "few  and  far  between,"  and  the  prai- 
rie-brcater  must  camp  out  in  his  wagon,  cook  his 
own  food,  and  be  altogether  his  own  servant.  An 
occasional  "shake"  is  pleasant,  if  one  does  not 
shake  his  clothes  ofi^  as  it  relieves  the  monotony 
of  his  time,  and  teaches  him  how  to  appreciate  the 
philosophy  of  suffering.  He  must  rise  before  the 
sun,  and  search  through  the  tall  prairie  grass — 
most  cattle  wear  bcUs — ^for  his  oxen.  Kubber 
boots  and  rubber  leggings  are  indispensable,  if  one 
does  not  wish  to  go  the  whole  day  with  wet  gar- 
ments $  for  in  the  morning,  the  grass  is  as  wet  as 
if  a  shower  had  passed  over  it. 

But  there  is  one  good  thing  in  breaking  up 
prairie,  for  if  one  does  not  line  his  pockets,  hie 
certainly  is  richer  in  experience,  and  Knows  how 
to  appreciate  the  domestic  and  social  qualities  of 
home.  Another  good  thing;  my  husband  has 
worn  out  all  his  old  clothes,  of  which  every  one 
in  Kansas  has  a  surplus.  If  any  of  your  readers 
have  any  old  clothes  to  spare,  please  send  them  to 
Kansas,  for  good  clothes  are  not  worn  here. 
Yours,  from  the  prairies,  SusiB  V. 

Sumner,  Jt.  T.,  Oct.,  1859. 


BHBEF  Ain>  BOOS. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  the  Wisconsin  Fcarmer^  after 
publishing  the  statement  that,  in  only  eleven  of 
the  nearly  one  hundred  counties  of  the  State  of 
Ohio, 'the  assessors  return  over  7000  sheep  killed 
and  nearly  8000  injured,  in  the  year  1858,  by  dogs, 
at  a  cost  to  the  owners  of  over  $25,000,  says : 

"Is  it  not  a  shame  and  disgrace  that  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  varions  and  unequalled  facilities 
for  wool-growing,  should,  through  its  love  of  dogs 
and  hydrophobia,  buy  some  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Fte. 


lions  of  pounds  of  wool  from  foreign  countries, 
because  its  farmers  dare  not  and  cannot  safely 
keep  sheep  ? 

We  have  sold  c^urlast  sheep  this  falli  and  a  fine 
flock  at  that,  and  for  a  low  price,  because  we  dare 
not  keep  them,  through  fear  of  dogs.  That  many 
others  arc  abandoning  the  business  within  the 
range  of  our  acquaintance  for  the  same  reason  we 
know.  How  long  shall  this  condition  of  things 
last  ?" 

•  For  the  New  BagUmd  Farmer, 

COST  IlSTD  FBOFIT  IN  FABMINa. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^In  a  late  Farmer  you  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  published  in-  the  same  paper 
with  regard  to  the  cost  and  profit,  or  rather  no 
profit,  of  farm  productions.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  propose  to  review  some  of  the  statements 
of  that  communication,  believing  that  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  subject  can  truthfully  be  pre- 
sented. By  his  figures  an  acre  of  com  has  cost 
$10  more  tlian  the  crop  has  brought  m  market. 
1  propose  to  trace  out  tne  probable  future  crops 
of  that  acre  of  land,  assuming  the  figures  all  cor- 
rect, though  I  think  some  of  them  might  b? 
changed,  and  not  stopping  to  argue  that  more 
manure  would  have  paid,  or  that  the  crop  might 
have  found  a  better  home  market.  I  will  la^  the 
land  down  to  grass  with  barley,  entering  it  in 

debt. 

Dr. 

One  acre  of  barley $10,00 

To  interest  on  the  debt  one  year .60 

To  plowing*,  one  man,  a  well  trained  yoke  of  oxen  and 

plow  one  day 2,26 

To  boy,  horse,  harrow  and  roller  one  day 1,50 

To  seed  barley,  l.|  bushels 1,50 

To  man  sowing  barley  and  grasfl  seed,  |  day 25 

To  one  man  mowing,  raking  and  getting  in  barley,  to 

the  amount  of  one  day 1,25 

To  a  boy  one  day,  and  yoke  of  oxen  \  day 1,00 

To  threshing  and  wi  nnowing 4,00 

To  all  other  expenses,  consisting  of  taxes,  interest  on 

capital,  labor,  &c 4,00 

Crop $26,35 

Cr. 

By  18  bushels  barley $18,00 

By  straw $5,00 

$2a,oo 

The  debt  is  now  reduced  to. $3,35 

ONI  AOBK  nr  Qkass.  Db. 

To  preriotts  caltiTation $3,85 

To  interest  on  the  debt 19 

To  labor  amounting  to  one  man  two  days,  and  one  yoke 

of  oxen  \  day,  mowing,  raking,  and  getting  in  liiay .3,25 

To  other  expenses,  consisting  of  storage,  fences,  taxes,  &o.  .6,00 
To  herds  grass,  red-top  andcloyer  seed 4,00 

$10,79 
Cr. 

J\\'  ^  \  tons  of  hay,  which  finds  a  home  market $18,00 

:>c:  profit 0 f 1,21 

Sioom)  Yrar  15  Grass.  Dr. 

To  three  days'  labor  in  consequence  of  dull  weather,  cat- 
ting and  caring  hay $4,25 

To  one  yoke  of  oxen,  cart  and  wheels,  \  day 50 

To  all  other  incidental  expenses 6,00 

•  

$10,T5 
CR. 

BylUonsofhay $18,00 

B V  amount  brought  forwartl  from  last  year 1 ,21 

By  interest 07 

$19,28 
N.t  profit $S,5S 

Now  we  have  got  the  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  icilgcr,  and  propose  to  expend  $1o  in  top- 


dressing,  when  we  may  safdy  calculate  on  three 
more  crops  as  good  as  the  last  two  have  been. 
No  farmer  should  expect  to  be  paid  bv  the  first 
crop,  after  breaking  up  land  exhausted  by  repeat- 
ed cropping,  but  should  lay  it  down  to  grass  in  an 
improved  condition.  Mr.  Pinkham  seems  to  have 
run  into  this  error,  though  I  find  much  to  approve 
of  in  his  communication.  I  have  for  a  long  time, 
been  aware  that  some  farm  productions  are  often 
sold  below  cost,  but  I  have  looked  upon  corn  and 
stock-raising  as  among  the  paying  operations  of 
the  farm,  when  judiciously  managed. 

In  farming,  as  in  everything  else,  many  persons 
form  too  hasty  opinions,  and  are  too  easily  dis- 
couraged. Intelligent  and  persistent  cultivation 
on  a  farm  of  no  more  than  average  facilities,  is 
sure  to  succeed.  There  are  many  men  engaged 
in  farming  who  have  no  taste  for,  and  no  real  in- 
terest in  tne  occupation. 

When  a  man  finds  out  the  business  best  suited 
to  his  capacity,  his  fortune  is  more  than  half 
made,  and  his  nappiness  very  much  promoted.  I 
would  then  say  to  evcr}^  young  man,  search  dili- 
gently to  find  out  your  capacity ;  and  if  your  mind 
leads  you  into  agriculture,  take  hold  of  it  with  a 
will  that  is  an  earnest  of  success;  and  let  no 
trifles  nor  apparent  failures  discourage  you.  Cul- 
tivate the  mmd  as  well  as  the  ground,  bringing 
all  the  information  you  possess,  or  can  gain,  to 
boar  upon  your  chosen  occupation,  and  before 
many  years  pass  you  will  be  proud  of  your  choice. 

If  time  and  the  editor  permit,  I  wiU  review  Mr. 
Pinkham's  figures  on  calf-raising  in  a  future  ar- 
ticle. H.  Kimball. 

Kermehunk^  Me.^  Nov,  19,  1859. 

Bemarks. — We  cannot  decline  your  kind  prop- 
osition, as  no  question  connected  with  agriculture 
is  of  more  vital  importance  than  this.  The  oft- 
repeated  talc,  that  farming  is  unprofitable,  and  un- 
fashionable, crushes  the  occupation  more  than  all 
things  else. 

We  observe  that  you  have  allowed  the  farmer 
one  dollar  per  day  for  his  labor  upon  his  farm ; 
is  there  not,  also,  a  profit  on  that  labor,  as  well  as 
to  any  other  person  who  works  by  the  day  ?  If  so, 
there  is  an  increase  of  profit  of  even  more  than 
you  have  presented.  There  certainly  is  a  profit 
in  the  labor  of  any  person  who  earns  more  than 
a  frugal  subsistence  costs. 


Vitality  of  Eggs  Desteoyed  on  Rail- 
roads.— ^Eggs  carried  by  railroad  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  for  hatchmg — the  continued  jar 
shaking  the  life  out  of  them.  The  N.  Y.  IVihune 
relates  the  experience  of  a  man,  who  said  that  he 
had  found  on  trial  that  eggs  could  not  be  carried 
twenty-five  miles  safely  unless  special  precautions 
were  adopted.  Packed  carefully  in  a  small  basket, 
and  this  held  constantly  in  the  hand,  they  will 
ride  without  jar  and  witliout  injury  to  their  vitality. 


SEtF-AcTiNG  Farm  Well. — ^Persons  desirous 
of  learning  more  about  Ayer^s  Patent  Self -Acting 
Farm  Well,  may  do  so  on  application  to  Mr.  Al- 
VAK  Ward,  of  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
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'WINTBB  SUITSBT. 

By  graceful  scroUs  of  ioe-Uke,  pearly  bhie, 
And  streaks  of  violet-red,  like  new-born  flame, 
Damp  heaps  of  gathered  stabble  leaping  throagfa, 
Pale  gold  in  lengthening  bars,  and  many  a  hoe. 
Shifting  t^ornddenly  for  eye  to  mark, 
<hi  leadea-CKdored  wave-clondB,  thick  and  dack| 
As  nearer  atill  the  hastening  sunset  drevr, 
I  knew  when  AnMty,  wild  IfoTembcr  came. 

Tnth  musing  heart  T  watched  the  beautiftil  sight, 

miils  the  ooal  brightened,  while  tho  young  fUo  bliMd, 

Till  all  had  yanlshed,  twilight  sonk  to  night, 

And  star  by  star  hung  out  its  lonefy  light 

O'er  fields  of  dark  to  stretch  a  monaroh  ray, 

Uke  beaeon-Ught  across  the  mariner's  way ; 

But  ere  the  evening  glory  took  its  flight, 

Some  peacefiil  thoughts  breathed  on  me  as  I  gased. 

Dread  not  of  earthly  change  the  wintry  nig^t ; 
Be  fkith  In  God  ihy  bosom's  cwutant  goeat ; 
43o  not  eelf-panopUed  to  stormy  fl^t, 
lior  stay  eneastled  in  presumptuous  might  5 
Thy  God's  pavilioa  stretches  o'«r  thee  still ; 
In  coming  darkness  he  will  work  his  vUl » 
With  lifted  eye  behold  the  clouds  now  bri^t 
THth  hues  that  harbinger  the  pilgrim's  rest. 

Warm-housed,  with  curtains  down  and  firesh-trimned  li|^(, 

Or  hurrying  home  with  mantle-shielded  eyes^ 

Shivering  and  chattering,  wo  miss  the  sight 

Of  beauty  in  the  wintry  sky,  more  bright 

Than  in  the  spring  or  summer-time  we  see ; 

And  as  a  vision  came  these  thoughts  to  me 

In  the  lh.ir  eve  of  that  November  night, 

When  looking  on  that  sheen  of  numberless  dyes. 

Monthly  Rdigioui  Magtxsbtefar  Jamurjf, 


FBOPOBTIONS  OF  THB  HUMAIT  FIGUKEL 

The  proportions  of  the  human  figure  arc  strict- 

S  mathematical.  The  whole  figure  is  six  times 
e  length  of  the  foot  Whether  the  form  be  slen- 
der or  plump,  this  rule  holds  good.  Any  devia- 
tiou  from  it  is  a  departure  from  the  highest  beau- 
ty of  proportion.  The  Greeks  make  all  theii*  stat- 
ues according  to  this  rule.  Tho  face,  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  forehead  where  the  hair  be- 
gins, to  the  end  of  the  chin,  is  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  stature.  The  hand,  from  the  wrist  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger,  is  the  same.  The  chest 
is  a  fourth,  and  from  the  nipples  to  the  top  of  the 
head  is  the  same.  From  the  top  of  the  chest  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  foreheaa  is  a  seventh.  If 
the  len^  of  the  face,  from  the  roots  of  the  hair 
to  the  diin,  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the 
first  division  determines  the  point  where  the  eye- 
brows meet,  and  the  second,  the  place  of  the  nos- 
trils. The  navel  is  the  central  point  of  the  human 
body,  and  if  a  man  should  lie  on  his  back  with  his 
arm's  extended,  the  periphery  of  the  circle  which 
might  be  described  around  him,  with  the  navel 
for  its  centre,  would  touch  the  extremities  of  his 
hands  and  feet.  The  height  from  the  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  is  the  same  as  the  distance  from 
the  extremities  of  the  other  when  the  arms  are  ex- 
tended. These  are  the  general  measures  of  the 
species. 

Large  Eabs  of  Corn. — ^A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer  says :  "I  shelled  several  ears, 
and  they  produced  as  follows :  One  1060  grains ; 
another  1100 ;  another  1100 ;  and  another  1164.  I 
have  heard  old  farmers  say  that  a  paper,  wrapped 


around  an  ear  of  com,  the  ear  then  taken  out,  will 
not  contain  the  shelled  com  of  that  ear.  I  tried 
it  with  two  ears,  and  the  paper  would  not  hold  the 
com  ;  one  of  those  ears  had  936  grains  on  it,  of 
which  53d  filled  a  pint  cup.  At  this  rate,  it  would 
take  34,540  grains  to  make  a  bushel.'' 


For  tAe  New  JBngUmd  Farmer, 
STUDISS   OF  THE  BOIL — No.  1. 
BY  WILLIAM  EDSON. 

The  two  sciences,  as  such,  geology  and  chemis- 
try, from  which  must  arise  in  a  more  or  less  direct 
manner  all  theory  in  relation  to  the  formation  and 
treatment  of  soils,  are  but  little  understood  amo(ig 
practical  men,  and  are  commonly  treated  by  them 
as  subjects  entirely  aloof  from  their  duties ;  yet 
every  intelligent  working  man,  and  especially  the 
farmer,  is  both  a  chemist  and  a  geologist,  and  de- 
pends, in  a  degree,  for  his  success,  upon  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  these  sciences. 

Aside  from  the  merely  business  view  of  this 
knowledge,  there  is  another  in  which  its  value  is 
greatly  enhanced, — ^I  refer  to  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  recipient.  We  all  live  in  two  worlds, 
the  world  of  mind  and  the  world  of  matter.  It  is 
the  lot  of  most  to  labor  in  one  or  both  of  these.  Ne- 
cessity requires  us  to  labor  in  one,  the  world  of 
matter,  which  is  the  labor  of  the  hands.  Manli- 
ness and  Christianity  urge  us  to  labor  in  the  oth- 
er, which  is  the  work  of  the  mind.  Life  cannot  be 
truly  enjoyed  independent  of  either  health  of 
mind  or  health  of  body,  and  as  health  of  J:>ody  de- 
pends directly  upon  bodily  exercise,  so  health  of 
mind  depends  directly  upon  mental  exercise. 

All  agree  that,  in  uie  duties  of  the  intelligent 
farmer,  the  labors  of  the  hand  and  brain  are  most 
harmoniously  blended,  and  that  it  is  for  him  to 
enjoy  that  rarest  of  all  blessings,  a  ''sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.*' 

The  farmer,  as  he  follows  the  plow,  may  not  be 
whoUy  engrossed  in  mere  manual  labor — every 
clod  tnat  tne  plow  turns  up,  will  give  him  a  lesson 
in  geology,  and  every  rootlet  a  lesson  in  botany ; 
let  him  be  ever  so  mdifferent,  nature  wiU  insist 
upon  his  learning  some  one  of  her  many  secrets ; 
she  will  give  him  something  to  treasure  up  for  his 
future  use  or  pleasure.  By  this  almost  involunta- 
ry study  has  the  farmer's  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge been  filled,  by  it  the  rude  chance  farming  of 
the  ancients  has  advanced  to  the  present  state  of 
intelligence  and  certainty. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  term  "scientific  farm- 
ing" was  not  used,  and  we  now  hear  it  oftener  as 
a  term  of  reproach  than  otherwise ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  science,  even  as  put  forth  by  the 
most  impractical,  has  done  the  agriculturist  great 
good,  and  is  destined  to  do  still  more.  Perhaps 
one  of  its  ^-eatest  benefits,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  that  arising  from  the  strong  feeling  of  emula- 
tion among  farmers  of  the  old  school,  to.  prove  by 
their  crops  and  profits  that  they  can  excel  the 
theorist ;  urged  by  this  feeling,  they  have  eagerly 
sought  for  improvements,  and  applied  them  with 
a  skill  which  only  the  good  old-fashioned  farmer 
is  capable  of.  It  has  also  caused  discussions,  and 
excited  a  thirst  for  experiment  and  inquiry  which 
cannot  result  othenivise  than  in  good  for  all. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  incidental  benefits 
arising  from  the  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
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ture  ;  the  true  vahie  of  this  department  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  cannot  be  estimated,  since  much 
more  is  now  Imown  than  has  yet  been  generally 
and  skilfully  applied ;  and,  again,  there  is  much 
of  agricultural  chemistry  whicn  is  yet  in  so  vague 
and  uncertain  a  state  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite 
worthless,  as  far  as  practical  farming  is  concerned. 

If  it  were  true,  as  some  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert,  that  no  practical  good,  as  far  as  crops  and 
profits  are  concerned,  arises  from  scientific  re- 
search in  this  department,  vet  its^  benefits  upon 
the  mind  of  the  farmer  would  be  incalculable,  as 
it  raises  his  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  giving  him  one  of  the  most  stable 
of  all  pleasures,  and  in  health  of  mind,  the  crown 
of  "green  old  age/* 

Assuming  that  every  farmer  is  both  a  practical 
chemist  and  geologist,  since  the  most  common 
duties  of  the  farm  recruire  a  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  &e  chemis- 
try and  geology  of  the  surface  stratification. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  I  will  diviae  the  varieties  of  soil  into 
three  classes,  namely,  1,  mechanical ;  2,  chemical ; 
3,  vegetable.  This  general  classification  may  strike 
the  geological  reader  as  novel  and  perhaps  inade- 
quate, but  for  the  ordinary  discussions  of  practi- 
cal men,  I  think  it  wiH  be  found  not  inappropri- 
ate, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  used  are 
not  intended  to  indicate  by  what  agency  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  soils  are  composed  were 
brought  into  their  present  positions,  but  simply 
to  express  the  present  condition  of  the  soil  itself. 
Thus,  hy  mechanical,  I  would  designate  all  earths 
which  bear  evidence  of  not  having  undergone  any 
great  chemical  or  vegetable  change  since  being 
deposited  in  their  present  position ;  that  is,  the 
mixture  of  the  different  materials  of  which  they 
ai'c  composed  is^  simply  a  mechanical  one ;  by 
diemical,  all  that  indicate  by  their  strata  and  com- 
position that  some  important  change  in  their  qual- 
ities has  taken  place  since  their  deposition ;  and 
by  the  last  term,  all  that  arc  principally  made  up 
oi  vegetable  matter. 

The  first  of  these  formations,  or  classes  of  for- 
mations, to  which  I  give  the  name  mechanical, 
may  be  found  in  nearlv  all  positions,  though  per- 
haps ohencr  in  low  than  high  grounds.  Under 
this  head  will  be  classed  moraines,  sand-hills  and 
l^ars,  ancient  river-beds,  and  all  such  surface  stra- 
ta as  bear  evidence  of  having  been  deposited  by 
some  violent  mechanical  action. 

Upon  examination  of  the  strata  of  this  class,  we 
find  them  sometimes  composed  of  regular  layers 
of  material,  which  is  not  always  coarsely  divided, 
but  yet  is  never  thoroughly,  chemically  united ; 
others  have  no  regular  layers,  but  seem  to  be 
composed  of  confused  masses  of  ^vel,  sand  and 
clay,  which  are  not  intimately  united,  nor  in  any 
manner  definitely  divided ;  here  is  a  bed  or  layer 
of  gravel—it  extends  a  few  feet,  and  abruptlv  ter- 
minates in  a  bed  of  clay,  or  perhaps  gradually 
growing  thinner  and-  thinner,  msappears  between 
layers  of  clay  and  sand ;  again,  we  find  strata  of 
almost  pure  sand.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  these  various  phe- 
nomena, but  wdU  briefij  state  them ;  thus,  when 
the  layers  are  comparatively  regular,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  deposited  £omrunnmg  water, 
either  fresh  or  salt.    The  irregular  stratification, 


part  of  Massachusetts,  is  imdoubtedly  owing  U> 
glacial  action,  as  it  occurs  in  ice-bearing  currents, 
while  the  occurrence  of  sand-hills  is  generaBy  as* 
signed  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 

The  currents  from  which  were  deposited  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  formations  of  the  eastern 
part  of  New  England,  are  supposed  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  oceanic  currents  oi  the  present,  and 
probably  arose  from  the  same  causes^  namely, 
evaporation,  difference  of  temperature  of  the  po- 
lar and  equatorial  regions^  ana  the  earth's  rotary 
motion. 

The  cnrrents  of  the  ocean  are,  "without  doubt, 
constant,  considered  as  a  whole ;  in  other  words, 
there  always  exists  a  series  of  currents  and  coun- 
ter currents,  those  from  the  poles  moving  south- 
westerly, and  those  from  the  equator  north-easter- 
ly, of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  for  the  southern  * 
hemisphere,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  existence  of 
these  currents  is  thus  accoimtedfor.  The  velocity  * 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  about 
one  thousand  miles  per  hour,  towards  the  east ; 
while  at  45*^  north  or  south  latitude,  it  is  but  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  hour ;  therefore,  wa- 
ter at  the  equator  has  a  velocity  of  one  thousand 
miles  per  hour,  and  water  at  46^  but  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  per  hour ;  now,  if,  frT>m  any 
cause,  a  body  of  water  moves  from  the  equator 
towards  the  north,  it  will  still  retain  its  easterly 
motion  of  one  thousand  miles  per  hour,  lessened 
only  by, friction;  hence,  when  it  arrives  at  45°, 
where  tne  surface  motion  of  the  earth  is  but  seven 
hundred,  and  fifty  mOes  per  hour,  it  will  have  on 
easterly  motion  exceeding  in  rapidity  that  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  two  hundred  and  fiJxy  miles  per 
hour,  if  it  were  not  reduced  by  friction ;  as  it  is,  the 
excess  is  great }  this  excess  of  vclocit)'  being  com- 
bined wit£  the  northerly  direction  gives  the  cur- 
rents their  north-ea&tcrly  course.  The  same  rea- 
soning applied  to  currents  flowing  from  the  north 
pole  to  tne  equator,  will  show  why  all  such  have 
a  south-westerly  direction.  The  gulf  stream  is  an 
example  of  the  first,  and  the  currents  which  bring 
down  polar  ice  are  cxamnles  of  the  last  Balloon- 
ists  take  advantaj^e  of  tnis  same  principle,  and 
found  upon  it  their  theories  of  easterly  aerial  cur- 
rents, in  which  they  think  they  may  be  able  to 
cross  the  Atlantic*  The  effects  of  these  currents 
are  abrasion  and  drift. 

The  action  of  a  current  of  water  sweeping  over 
the  surface  is,  first,  to  remove  all  loose  earth  from 
high  points  and  deposit  it  in  valleys;^  but  its  ef- 
fect does  not  end  here,  for  no  sooner  is  the  loose 
earth  removed,  than  the  solid  rock  is  attacked, 
and  in  its  turn  carried  down  to  the  valleys.  This 
mechanical  action  upon  the  rocks,  together  with 
the  chemical  decomposition  that  is  constantly 
taking  place,  is  called  detrition ;  the  resulting  do- 
posit  IS  called  drifl. 

Currents  of  air  produce  the  same  results  as 
currents  of  wrater,  and  though  the  action  of  the 
wind  is  much  less  important,  it  is  still  so  great  a« 
to  be  well  worth  careful  consideration.  The  aque- 
ous currents  cease  their  action  before  the  land  be- 
comes inhabited,  but  the  aerial  ones  arc  always  at 
work. 

The  effect  of  abrasion  upon  the  surface  is  per- 
fectly obvious  J  it  can  leave  nothine  but  a  barren 
and  nard  strata  wherever  it  takes  place.  Though 
drift  is  but  the  counterpart  of  abrasion,  its  action 
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fznderstand.  Its  effects  are  commoniy  jnst  the  op- 
posite, for  wherever  drift  accumulates,  there  we 
may  be  nearly  sure  of  finding  good  land.  In  New 
£ngiand,  wherever  a  '^oii  is  evidently  composed 
of  cbift  from  an  oceanic  current,  it  is  easy  to  state 
its  chemieai  composition,  ap  ori^inaHv  deposited ; 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  exposed  rocKS  lying 
in  a  directioa  north-easterly  from  it ;  their  nature 
nraat  of  necesdty  determine  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  question.  It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in 
the  examination  of  soUs,  this  is  to  be  considered 
but  as  a  general  truth,  and  that  there  are  so  many 
modifying  causes  that  this  knowledge  alone  will 
not  enalxe  one  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
^tecnracy  the  present  chemical  nature  of  the  sofl. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  the 
^  New  England  agriculturists,  and  one  in  which  d.- 
most  every  farmer  is  directly  interested,  is  that  of 
Tiver  and  lake  deposits ;  these  consist  of  not  only 
large  amounts  of  finely  granulated  mine^,  but 
also  vast  quantities  of  v^etable  matter.  The  ex- 
treme richness  of  such  deposits  must  be  acknowl- 
edged bv  every  one  who  considers  the  following 
facts :  first,  the  minerals  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed lore  finely  and  intamately  mixed ;  second, 
the  finely  divided  minerals  are  not  only  carbon- 
fzedf  but  are  brought  in  connection  with  particles 
of  carbon  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  or  hu- 
mus ;  and  lastly^  the  entire  mass  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  witJi  ammonia.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  richer  soil  than  this,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  class  so  universally 
neglected  and  despised*  In  scientific  classification, 
soils  formed  of  these  deposits  are  called  fluviatilc 
and  laenstrine;  the  farmer  turns  them  oS  with  the 
not  very  flattering  title  of  swamp  or  mud  hole. 

As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  of  thtae  de- 
posits, the  following  may  be  interesting.  The  area 
oi  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  13,600  square 
miles  ;  the  average  depth  of  deposit  is  528  feet, 
and  it  hab  been  esumated  that  the  river  annuidly 
deports  thirty-seven  hundred  milHons  of  cubic 
leet !  This  at  first  thought  seems  large;  but  even 
at  this  rate,  the  venerable  father  of  rivers  must 
iiave  dSigcntiiy  labored  for  sixty-seven  thousand 
years. 

In  a  luture  number  the  chemical  formation  and 
composition  of  soils  wiU  be  considered. 

BoH^n,  Jan.  4,  I860. 


organised  under  the  direction  of  General  Garibal- 
di, who  having  noticed,  in  the  course  of  his  war- 
like experience,  tliat  boys  of  thirteen  and  *  fifteen 
years  of  age  had  proved  useful  in  daring  military 
operations^  made  up  his  mind  in  the  late  campaign 
to  enrol  a  battalion  of  such  youthful  troops.  An 
intelligent  young  officer  undertook  the  task  of 
forming  the  legion,  which  at  first  did  not  number 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fift)\  Austrian  per- 
secution and  patriotism  soon  increased  their  ranks, 
so  that  the  battalion  has  noW  completed  its  nu- 
merical strength.  An  eye  witness  of  their  manoeu- 
vcring  was  recently  astonished  to  see  their  stead- 
iness and  precision.  Their  commanding  officer, 
Count  John  Arrivabene,  is  a  x^^ung  nobleman  of 
three-aud-twenty. 


Cltjb  Footing. — ^A  writer  for  the  Uichigcm, 
Farmer^  thinks  that  the  club-footing  of  cabbages 
results  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to 
supply  the  natural  exhalation  of  its  foliage,  which 
he  says  Dr.  Hales  found  to  be  so  great  as  to  equal 
daily  nearly  one-half  its  weight.  He  remarks 
that  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  plants  will  exist 
In  a  soil  so  deficient  m  moisture  as  to  destroy 
idl  fibrous  rooted  vegetables.  When,  tiierefore, 
the  moisture  at  the  root  of  a  cabbage  plant  does 
hot  equal  the  exhalation  of  its  foliage,  it  endeav- 
ors to  supply  the  deficiency  by  forming  a  kind  of 
spurioiis  bulbous  root. 


A  Battauok  of  CinLDEEN.— In  the  town  of 
fScandiano,  situate  near  the  Regium  Leptdi  of 
dceto,  a  battalioii  of  four  hondred  boys  has  been 


THE   USE    OF  TOBACOO. 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  to- 
bacco, at  Carlisle,  England,  gave  the  following 
statistics: 

In  1856,  thirty-three  millions  of  pounds  of  to- 
bacco were  consumed  here  at  an  expense  of  eight 
millions  of  money ;  five  million  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  which  went  in  duty  to 
government,  to  say  nothingof  vast  quantities 
smuggled  into  the  country.  There  is  a  steady  in- 
crease upon  this  consumption  far  exoeeding  the 
contemporaneous  increase  of  population.  In  1821, 
the  average  was  11«70  ounces  per  head  per  an- 
num ;  in  1851,  it  had  risen  to  16.39 ;  and  m  1853 
to  19  ounces,  or  at  least  at  the  rate  of  dhe-fourth 
increase  in  ten  years.  We  hear  of  20,000  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  in  the  bonding-houses  in  London 
at  one  time.  There  are  twelve  city  brokers  in 
London  expressly  devoted  to  tobacco  sales ;  nine- 
ty manufacturers ;  1569  tobacco  shops  in  London  ; 
82  clay  pipe  makers ;  7380  workmen  engaged  in 
the  difiSerent  branches  of  the  business ;  and  no 
less  than  250,048  tobacco  shops  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  Continent,  the 
consumption  and  expenditure  assume  proportions 
perfectly  gigantic 

In  France,  much  more  is  consumed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  in  England.  Tne  Em- 
peror clears  100,000,000  francs  annually  by  ^e 
government  monopoly.  At  St  Omer,  11,000  tons 
of  clay  are  used  m  making  45,000,000  tobacep 
pipe&  In  the  city  of  Hamburg,  40,000  cigars  are 
consumed  daily,  although  the  population  is  not 
much  over  150,000 ;  10,000  persons,  many  of  them 
women  and  children,  are  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture. One  hundred  and  ffily  million  cigars  are 
supplied  annually  ;  a  printing  press  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  printing  labels  for  tne  boxes  of  cigars, 
&c,  and  the  business  represents  4,000,000  francs. 
In  Denmark,  the  annual  consumption  reaches  the 
enormous  average  of  seventy  ounces  per  head  of 
the  whole  population ;  and  in  Belgium  even  more 
—■to  seventy-three  ounces,  or  four  pounds  and 
three-fiflhs  of  a  pound  per  h%ad«  In  America  the 
average  is  vastly  higher. 

It  is  calculateil  that  the  entire  worid  of  smokers, 
snuffers  and  chewers  consume  2»000,000  tons  of 
tobacco  annually,  or  4,480,000,000  pounds  weight 
—as  much^n  tonnage  as  the  corn  consumed  by 
ten  millions  of  Englishmen,  and  actually  at  a  cost 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  bread-corn  eaten  in 
Great  Britain.    Five  millions  and  a  half  of  acres 
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are  occupied  in  its  growth,  chiefly  cultivated  by 
slave  labor,  the  product  of  which,  at  two  pence  per 
pound,  would  yield  thirty-seven  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  tne  vast 
amount  of  smoking  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  in  In- 
dia all  classes  and  both  sexes  indulge  in  this  prac- 
tice ;  the  Siamese  both  chew  and  smoke.  In  Bur- 
mah  all  ages  practice  it — children  of  three  years 
old  and  of  both  sexes.  China  equally  contributes 
to  the  general  mania ;  and  the  advocates  of  the 
habit  boast  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  human 
race  are  their  cHents,  or  that  there  certainly  are 
100,000,000  smokers ! 


/br  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 
THINGS  I  IiOVS  TO  SSB  AND  BJBAD. 

I  love  to  read  the  Farmer ;  its  extended  circu- 
lation fulfils  its  given  name,  Netc  England,  It 
finds  its  way  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  intel- 
ligent New  England,  the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising umpire  of  this  continent.  I  love  to  read 
agricultural  papers,  whose  correspondents  are  live, 
practical  men,  untrammelled  by  professors'  theo- 
ries, infinitesimal  manure  men,  who  wiU  carry 
manure  in  one  coat  pocket,  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
and  the  crop  in  the  other,  if  their  theories  are  car- 
ried out,  wnich  they  seldom  or  never  attempt. 
It  is  all  theory,  and  no  practice ;  practice  gives 
the  lie  to  theory. 

I  love  to  see  young  men's  experience  in  type, 
even  if  it  should  controvert  the  theories  of  pro- 
fessors olF  old  Harvard.  Facts  give  the  lie  to 
theories.  I  love  to  see  facts  from  any  young  man, 
without  inquiring  how  much  his  beard  has  grown ; 
facts  from  his  experience  will  weigh  more  than 
ten  thousand  theories. 

I  love  to  see  the  honest  name  of  a  writer  af- 
fixed to  his  communication ;  his  recorded  name ; 
it  looks  honest ;  it  has  weight ;  it  is  an  endorse- 
ment. Who  wUl  take  a  note  of  hand  with  a  fic- 
titious name?  None  but  fiats,  such  as  would 
give  credence  to  anonymous  writings  in  agricul- 
tural papers,  which  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
weal  or  woe  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  Tnej  read 
such  papers  for  information  an<l  instruction  in 
their  calling,  whidb  is  the  basis  of  all  callings 
known  to  man,  to  multiply  and  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth. 

Who  would  put  confidence  in  a  theoretic  writer 
on  hydraulics,  whose  theories  contradicted  all  facts 
of  the  science  P  Who  would  employ  a  chimney 
sweep  to  paint  his  portrait  P  Then  why  should 
agriculturists  employ  ignoramuses  to  enlighten 
them  P  It  is  like  the  blind  leading  the  uind ; 
both  will  fall  into  the  ditch. 

I  love  to  see  a  paper,  which  is  intended  for  the 
advancement  of  any  particular  calling,  contain 
practical  matter  and  facts,  tending  directly  to  cor- 
rect errors,  and  to  point  in  the  nght  direction  to 
advancement ;  such  I  believe  the  N,  E,  Farmer 
to  be  in  an  eminent  'degree,  because  it  seems  to 
be  wedded  to  facts  instead  of  foncies ;  facts  gath- 
ered from  those  who  are  supported  by  their  farms, 
not  those  who  support  their  farms  by  money  pro- 
cured in  some  otner  way.  Such  a  paper  never 
tires  a  subscriber ;  in  it  he  meets  his  fellow-crafts- 
man in  good  fellowship ;  face  to  face  he  reasons 
with  him ;  he  is  of  the  brotherhood ;  equal  meet- 
ing equal ;  no  collegian  intruding  his  dassioal  lore 


upon  his  nnappreciating  tastes;  no  kid-gloved 
farmer  comes  up  to  his  ideal ;  it  is  the  practical 
toiling  farmer  that  gains  his  attention ;  the  one 
that  goes  straight  to  the  point,  in  a  straightfor- 
ward manner,  in  plain,  unsophisticated  language. 
South  Danvers,  1859.  J.  S.  Needham. 


/■br  the  Itew  MftgUaai  Pbrnatm 
THE  IiA.WTOIS'.BIjACKBEBBT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  just  read  an  article  in 
vour  paper,  by  Wm.  F.  Bassett,  upon  the  black- 
berry. I  think  he  must  be  mistaken  in  the  vari- 
ety which  he  calls  the  Lawton — if  not,  I  must  be 
in  mine.  I  purchased  my  vines,  indirectly,  of 
Drew  &  French,  of  New  York,  and  I  positivefy  , 
know  that  they  produce  very  sweet,  and  in  every 
way  most  delicious  fruit,  as  many  individuals 
who  tasted  it  will  testify.  Mr.  B.  says  they  are 
so  acid  as  to  be  unfit  for  tiie  dessert,  even  when 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  bushes  until  perfectly 
ripe.    When  are  they  perfectly  ripe  ? 

There  is  a  rule  that  I  never  knew  to  fiiil  in  case 
of  the  Lawton,  viz. :  Let  them  remain  on  the 
bushes  until  they  are  very  sweet.  Don't  be  in 
too  much  haste  to  pluck  them.  After  they  are 
perfectly  black  it  wul  require  frvm  7  to  10  da)'a 
to  ripen  them. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  showed  Mr.  B.'s 
article  to  one  of  our  most  reliable  horticulturists, 
who  stepped  in  to  my  office,  and  he  unhesitating- 
ly says,  **Why,  he  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Lawton  Blackberry;  'tis  a  very  sweet  and  fine 
fixiit."  He  also  says  it  is  not  "full  hardy,"  but 
what  he  should  call  "half  hardy." 

Had  I  not  seen  him,  I  should  have  called  it 
hardy,  for  the  reason  that  mine  have  not  Tuinter- 
killed,  but  last  summer  produced  good  fruit  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  vines.  I  would  say  to  all  who 
like  good  fruit,  don't  hesitate,  from  what'been  said 
against  the  I^trton  blackbeny,  to  set  out  good 
genuine  vinesj  in  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil,  with  a 
northern  exposure — say  the  north  side  of  a  higb 
fence  or  building — and  you  will  have  abundaxfoe 
of  sweet  fruit  from  about  August  Ist  to  Septem- 
ber 15th,  and  probably  still  later.  When  my  first 
fruit  commenced  to  turn,  blossoms  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  same  bushes,  and  their  fruit  ripened 
subsequent  to  the  latter  date,  but  was  not  so  good 
as  that  which  ripened  in  warm  weather.  Several 
other  persons  in  our  city  with  wiiom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, have  been  as  fortunate  in  raising  them 
as  I  have,  in  quality,  but  perhaps  hardly  in  quanti- 
ty from  the  same  number  of  vines.  I  counted 
tnirteen  fine  berries  in  one  cluster,  and  a  great 
many  more  had  from  nine  to  ti^velve.    G.  w.  H. 

New  Bedford,  January,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our 
correspondent  secures  an  abundance  of  good  fruit. 
All  we  can  say  about  the  Lawton  is  this  :  we  pro- 
cured vines  from  Mr.  Lawton  himself,  and  there- 
fore cannot  doubt  but  they  were  true.  We  culti- 
vated them  with  care,  and  produced  an  astonishing 
amount  of  the  superb  looking  &/ac&-berries,  but 
not  one  among  them  all  that  any  person  on  the 
farm  could  eat,  on  account  of  their  acidity.  Eveft 
in  the  early  part  of  Ootobw  of  one  yeari  some  of 
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the  Tines  were  loaded  with  the  finest  looking  fruit, 
but  nobody  could  eat  it. 

We  hope  our  fiiends  will  regard  the  advice  of 
**G.  W.  H.,"  to  set  out  blackberry  vines,  but  sug- 
gest to  them  to  procure  the  plants  of  him  or  his 
neighboi*s,  and  then  they  will  be  likely  to  get  fruit 
that  is  eatable.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  "Dor- 
chester" went  to  New  Bedford,  instead  of  the 
Lawton, 


jRr  thg  New  JEngland  Parmer. 

THS  BS9T   TnVTB!  FOB  TUTTNTNO  AITD 
TBA^rSFIiANTINa  APFJLE    TBEES. 

PaOTITABLB   FARMING. 

Mr.  Editor  :— As  I  have  recently  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot  is  vet 
undecided,  I  shall  now  point  out  several  other 
questions,  of  great  imj)ortance,  which  sQcm  to  be 
left  in  the  same  predicament.  To  avoid  taking 
up  too  much  of  your  room  at  any  one  time,  I  shall, 
on  the  present  occasion,  point  out  only  the  three 
following :  * 

1.  Which  is  the  best  or  most  proper  time  for 
pruning  apple  trees  ? 

Each  season  of  the  year,  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn and  winter,  has  had  its  advocates.  Those 
who  practice  pruning  in  the  spring,  contend  that 
as  the  san  is  then  in  full  flow,  and  brisk  motion, 
the  wounds  heal  quicker  than  at  any  other  season; 
whereas,  the  fact  is,  or  seems  to  ba,  that  the  sap 
escapes  so  rapidly  and  profusely  from  the  wounds 
as  frequently  to  prevent  their  healing  at  alL  In 
spring  pruning,  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes 
on,  and  the  sap  presses  into,  and  distends  the  sap 
vessels,  it  bursts  out  of  the  recent  wounds,  and 
runs  down,  and  blackens  and  poisons  the  bark 
asd  wood,  and  frequently  causes  the  tree  to  droop 
and  die. 

With  better  reason,  the  same  argument  is  urged 
by  those  in  favor  of  summer  pruning,  because  at 
that  season,  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
aize,  and  are  in  full  health  and  vigor,  and  are  then 
elaborating  an  abundance  of  sap  for  immediate 
use.  At  that  season,  a  fresh  wound  will  commence 
healing  at  once,  and  a  new  bark  will  be  rapidly 
formed  to  cover  the  wound ;  for  it  is  onlv  when 
the  leaves  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  their  prop- 
er office,  that  the  new  growth  and  healing  can 
take  place. 

By  others,  the  autumn  is  said  to  be  the  best 
time  for  pruning,  because^  they  say,  it  is  proper 
to  wait  until  the  leaves  and  sap  have  done  their 
work  iu  the  branches,  before  proceeding  to  prune 
them ;  and  then  not  till  the  leaves  have  rallen, 
and  the  top  has  become  somewhat  dormant,  leav- 
ing, the  wounds  to  the  drying  and  hardening  in- 
fluences of  the  sun  and  wind,  till  they  become 
hard,  sound  and  well-seasoned.  It  is  said  not  to 
be  material  whether  the  wounds  heal  over  the  first, 
second  or  third  year,  as  they  will  always  remain 
in  a  dry,  but  heaithy  state. 

The  same  argument  has  been  urged  by  those 
in  favor  of  winter  pruning,  and  with  this  addi- 
tional reason,  that  in  winter  we  have  more  leisure 
to  do  the  work  carefully  and  well.  But  enough 
of  this;  as  the  question  is  yet  undecided,  and  I 
tee  no  prospect  of  deciding  it,  I  close,  by  saying. 


that  I  am  opposed  to  too  much  pruning,  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

2.  Is  the  sprinjg;  or  autumn  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  fruit  trees  ? 

Here  is  another  question  that  is  undecided. 
The  great  majority  of  farmers  continue  to  trans- 
plant their  trees  m  the  spring,  without  stopping 
to  inquire  what  may  be  said  for  or  against  the 
practice.  In  transplanting  trees  at  any  tune,  many 
of  the  roots  and  little  rootlets  are  necessarily 
wounded,  either  broken  and  torn  off,  or  cut  oi 
Those  who  transplant  their  trees  in  the  spring, 
cut  off  the  supply  of*  nutriment  from  the  roots, 
at  the  very  moment  .when  it  is  most  needed  by 
the  trees. 

Others  prefer  to  transplant  their  trees  in  the 
autumn,  because  they  have  more  leisure  for  the 
operation,  the  ground  is  in  better  condition,  and 
the  trees  are  comparatively  in  a  more  quiescent 
or  dormant  state.  They  think,  also,  that  the 
wounded  and  mangled  roots  will  heal  better,  and 
be  prepared  to  send  out  fresh  ones  even  before  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground ;  and  besides,  that  the 
winter  and  spring  rains  will  settle  the  earth  around 
the  roots,  so  that  the  trees  will  be  well  established 
before  warm  weather  overtakes  them.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  more  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  done,  than  upon  the  particu- 
lar season. 

3.  Is  farming  nrofitable*  ? 

I  had  supposed  that  this  question  had  been  de- 
cided a  long  time  ago,  by  the  great  numbers  who, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  have  embarked  in  it^ 
as  a  profitable  business,  producing  thrift  and  abun-* 
dance,  and  also,  by  the  numbers  who  are  still  en- 
gaged in  it,  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves, 
and  of  securing  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  their 
families,  and  who  have  never  yet  discovered,  or  till 
very  lately,  that  fieurming  is  unprofitable.  But  it 
seems  that  the  world  have  been  grossly  decaived 
upon  this  subject,  for  it  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered, by  a  gentleman  of  our  day,  and  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, too,  that  farming  is  unprofitable !  This 
he  has  shown  by  a  statement  of  figures  in  black 
and  white,  in  the  columns  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter !  lie  has  shown,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  some,  that  every  farming  operation  is  money 
out  of  pocket ;  that  every  field  of  com  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth ;  that  every  quart  of  milk  costs 
more  than  it  will  bring  in  uxe  market ;  and  that 
the  more  productions  of  every  kind  a  farmer 
raises  the  poorer  he  becomes !  These  are  not  his 
exact  words,  but  they  contain  the  sum  and  sub* 
stance  of  his  doctrine.  Now,  if  these  statements 
be  true,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  farmers,  gen- 
erally, are  so  thrifty,  so  lorehanded,  so  rich  and 
independent  ?  How  came  they  by  so  large  a  share 
cf  this  world's  goods?  They  could  not  have* ac- 
quired so  much  oy  merely  cheating  one  another. 
They  must  have  pursued  the  business  of  farming 
with  an  industry,  skill  and  perseverance,  whic£ 
made  it  profitable  to  them.  But,  without  mooting 
the  ouestion  further,  I  shall  admit  it  to  be  unde- 
cidecL    More  anon.  John  Qoldsburt. 

Warwick,  Jan.,  1860. 


Essex  North  Horticultural  Society. — ^At 
a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected,  viz: — For  President,  £.  G. 


NBW  ENGLAND  FABMER. 


Kbllet,  M.  D.,  re-elected.  Yioe  Presidents,  A. 
W.MiLTiMORE,  William.  AsHBT.  Corresponding 
and  Recording  Secretary,  A.  Horton.  Treasurer, 
W.  W.  Caldwell,  Jr.  Committees  were  also 
appointed  on  iruits,  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  Treasurer  reports  lliat  129  new  members 
have  been  added ;  l^t  $226,79  have  been  paid  for 
incidental  expenses  and  premiums,  and  that 
$3d4,36  have  been  added  to  the  cash  funds  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year. 


For  the  Ntw  Bngktnd  Fanmer, 
VTRAT  ONB  OOW  BID. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Your  correspondent  from 
Chelmsford,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  waking  ^uite  an 
interest  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  farming.  If 
he  is  ri^t,  vou,  sir,  are  in  bad  business,  and,  with 
your  kmd,  benevolent  feelings,  will  undoubtedly 
take  the  back  track,  and  devote  the  ii^uence  of 
the  Farmer  to  dissuading  the  young  men  of  New 
England  from  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  be  hasty,  but  con- 
tinue to  inculcate  the  same  old  doctrines  for  a  few 
numbers  more,  at  least.  Mr.  P.,  in  your  last  num- 
ber, supposes  a  case,  and  sets  all  your  readers  to 
ciphering  it  out.  Now. I  wiU  state  a  simple  fact, 
(my  neighbors  might  state  many  better  ones,  if 
they  would,)  and  ask  your  correspondent  to  tell 
how  soon  a  voung  man,  with  ten  such  cows  as  the 
one  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  would  become  bank- 
rupt. 

Mj  OOW  calved  Jan.  1.    Sold  the  calf  at  fire  dajs  old, 

to  raise,  for $9,00 

iltiiaary  and  Febroaiy,  she  gave  12  qts.  miUc  per  day, 
and  iu  March  11  qte.  per  day— 877  qto.,  whtoh  I 
■ol J  at  8.^  ctB.  per  qt. 8449 

April,  Uay  and  Jane,  she  gave  9  qts.  per  day,  July  B, 
August?,  September  e— 1450  qts.,  sold  at  Si  ots. 
per  qt 30,40 

Oetober,  4  qts^per  day— lt4  qts.,  sold  at  3i(  cts 4^ 

Total $77,93 

November  and  December  she  was  dry.  I  kept 
the  cow  seven  months  on  a  mixture  of  English 
hay,  oat  or  barley  straw,  meadow  hay,  com  stover 
and  rowen,  cut  and  seasoned  witJi  salt,  and  shorts 
or  meal.  Of  this  she  would  eat  twenty-five  pounds 
per  day,  (including  com  butts  left.) 

6825  lbs.,  at  $10  per  ton $20,62 

6  qts.  shorts,  5  cts.,  or  same  value  In  meal,  per  day. ; 10,65 

One  peck  roots  per  day,  6  cents 10^66 

Ths  other  ftve  months  she  had  good  pasture  and  oom 

fodder,  at  8  cts.  per  day 12,10 

Cost  of  keeping  ffor  one  year« $60,08 

Xow  I  have  sold  all  my  fodder  at  the  full  mar- 
ket price,  have  a  good  pile  of  manure  for  future 
use,  a  cow  increased  in  value,  and  $17  85  left. 
No  dairy  ought  to  average  less  than  this. 

If  it  were  not  trespaasiKg  too  much,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  on  the  economy  of  raising  stock 
and  grain,  but  at  present,  I  will  only  remark  thai 
I  know,  from  experience,  that  a  young  man  can 
buy  a  farm  on  credit,  support  a  large  jbmily,  pay 
interest  and  taxes,  and  after  a  while,  principal, 
too ;  and  I  will  say,  that,  in  looking  back  for  many 
years,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  nrst  young  farm- 
er, with  an  ordinary  share  of  intelligence  and  en- 
t^rgy)  ^ith  habits  of  industry,  temperance  and 
economy,  who  sacredly  regards  the  Sabbath,  pays 


his  minister's  tax  asoA  the  printer,  but  has,  with 
the  help  of  a  good  wife,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
pleasant  home.  Indeed,  I  believe  each  men  never 
fail 

Westboro%  Dec.  20,  1859. 


BWVSSSL 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  anniuJ  production  of 
silver,  so  much  as  comes  to  the  use  of  Atlantic  na- 
tions, was  estimated  at  '$39,500,000 ;  with  no  ma- 
terial deviation  in  the  average  in  the  meantime, 
the  annual  vield  is  now  $44,000,000.  Silver  is 
fiowing  to  tiie  East  with  great  rapidity.  M.  Che- 
valier, in  his  recent  work,  states  the  following 
facts :  From  the  bot^s  of  an  English  navigation 
comply,  it  appears  that  in  1856  this  company 
earned  direct  from  England  to  Asia,  $60,000,000, 
and  in  1857,  $84,000,000  in  silver.  In  1851,  the 
quantity  shipped  through  the  same  channel  was 
only  $8,500,000.  There  was  sent  to  the  East  from 
the  Mediterranean  ports  m  1856,  $18,000,000.  It 
goes  eastward  through  many  oth^  channels,  but 
the  two  items  given  above  for  1857  amount  to 
more  than  double  ihe  annual  supply  that  comes 
to  our  part  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  and  all 
the  baroarouB  nations  of  Asia  demand  silver.  In 
the  British  Empire  of  India,  silver  alone  is  the  le- 
gal tender-;  and  a  new  market  is  now  opened  for 
the  same  metal  in  Japan.  How  extensile  a  mar- 
ket this  last  will  prove  to  be,  cannot  yet  be  known ; 
but  the  Japanese  will  aid  in  draining  silver  from 
Europe,  to  the  extent  of  whatever  gold  they  now 
possess. — American  Merchant. 


GOOD  ADVIGB. 


Let  our  young  farmers  throw  their  novels  to 
the  dogs,  and  fill  their  own  heads  with/ac^«.  Let 
them  get  up  village  lyceums,  debating  societies, 
agricultural  meetings,  anything  adapted  to  the 
locality,  and  encourage  the  latent  talent  in  th« 
place,  to  show  itself.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
farmer  should  not  be  a  well  informed  man,  and  be 
able  to  speak  or  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
mand attention.  He  has,  or  might  have  more 
leisure  time  than  men  in  other  professions,  and  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  and  complaining  that  the 
government  is  aoimnistered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  worker,  and  that  he  does 
not  get  his  share  of  the  offices,  let  him  jf?i  himself 
for  the  performance  of  legislative  duties.  An  in- 
telli^nt  &rmer,  who  is  aole  to  draw  his  own  con* 
elusions,  and  fbrm  his  own  opinions,  and  give  his 
reasons  for  them,  in  a  clear,  concise  and  logical 
manner,  will  have  more  influence  in  any  legisla- 
ture ever  assembled  in  the  state,  than  any  lawyer, 
because  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  peculiar 
art  of  a  lawyer,  to  "make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause." — N>  H,  Journal  of  Agriautwre^ 


A  JuDidOUB  Intestmekt.— A  'correspondent 
says :  "I  have  recently  bought  a  farm,  and  the 
very  first  dollar  I  have  paid  out  on  that  aooomly 
is  the  one  I  now  enolose  for  your  McnMy  Nem 
England  Farmer/* 

We  predict  that  this  man  will  not  often  be  heard 
grumbling,  and  that  he  will  make  money  by  farm- 
ing. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


DUBHAM  HEIPBH — JUBIL£E  OF  AIiBION. 
Brad  bj  B.  A.  Alaxaader,  Voadfbrd  Co.,  E«Dtuck7----'niD  prapirlj  af  Hon.  Abn  Wantwortb,  HUiwii. 


Thi*  breed  of  animals  is  lo  ircll  underitood  by 
most  persons  n-ho  take  an  interest  in  cattle,  that 
B  liagthonal  description  docs  not  eecm  nocostarj- 
*t  thi«  time.  Wo  give  the  portrait  of  this  heifer 
u  a  truthful  illHstration  of  one  of  the  clanSr  and 
to  show  how  beautiful  in  form  and  cxpresGion,  an 
animal  may  be  made  through  the  agencies  of  in- 
lelligonco  and  care.  The  Durham  cattle  are  do- 
cile, good  feeders  and  milkers,  Uy  on  flesh  rapid- 
ly, and  tiiose  ivho  breed  them  say  they  do  thii  at 
alow  comparative  cost  of  feeding. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  the  owner  of  Jubilee,  went 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  many  years  ago 
k  poor  boy,  and  established  bimaelf  sa  a  printer 
and  publisher,  and  growing  up  with  the  young 
city  of  Chicago,  became  rich,  was  sent  to  Congress, 
and  has  had  many  other  trusts  confided  to  Itim  by 
tlifl  people.  But  be  never  forgot  his  early  inter- 
«tt  and  love  for  sgricnltural  products,  and  ws 
found  him  several  years  since,  during  a  brief  caU 
w«  made  upon  him,  more  ready  to  show  us  what 
he  was  doing  ftnd  thinking  about  in  agriculturo, 
tlnn  to  talk  about  political  matters, — so  that  the 
call  was  an  agreeable  one.  Ue  devoteu  a  consid- 
orable  portion  of  his  tima  and  money  to  promote 
the  interest*  of  agriculture,  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
will  find  more  graCificftlioB  in  such  pursuits  than 
in  all  the  hooon  oi  emolumenU  of  office. 


CoKDESSED  Cider. — The  Messrs.  Borden,  of 
Winstead,  Ct.,  who  have  been  so  successful  in 
solidifying  milk,  have  also  accomplished  the  solid- 
ification of  sweet  cider.  By  the  vacuum  process, 
the  cider,  token  sweet  from  the  press,  is  reduced 
five  ^llons  to  one,  without  boiling,  and  •&  beauti- 
ful jelly  is  the  result ;  which  will  keep  for  any 
k'nj^th  of  timo  without  mould,  souring,  or  fermen- 
tation of  any  kind.  By  the  addition  of  wat«r,  it  is 
immediately  restored  to  its  former  condition,  and 
becomes  cider  again.  All  tliet  la  lost  by  the  pro- 
cess are  the  impurities  that  may  exist  in  llicprmia- 
ry  apple  juice,  and  the  greeu,  sickish  taste.  The 
restored  cider  is  much  like  a  drink  of  prepaied 
tamarinds,  butis  more  delicate  and  palatable.  The 
condensed  article  la  tt  beautiful  wine  colored  jelly, 
and  is  exceUent  for  the  table,  citlier  with  meats  or 
as  a  dessert.  When  reduced  and  bottled  with  a 
proper  delay,  the  article  so  "extended,"  will  fer- 
ment and  become  superior  sparkling  champagne 
cider. — Boston  Travellfr, 


The  H0MESTE.ID. — This  paper  has  been  changed 

from  the  quarto  to  octavo  form,  and  is  much 
mote  convenient  in  its  present  shape.  ThcJonu- 
ary  number  is  illustrated,  and  is  printed  on  large 
and  fair  type.  It  has  an  able  and  earnest  corpa 
of  Editors,  gentlemen  whose  hearts  as  well  a« 
heads  ere  enlisted  in  tho  calling  which  they  have 
chosen.  It  has  no  crotchets,  is  modest  but  firm  ia 
it(  opiaiwu,  and  ia  doing  a  noble  work. 
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1.BOIBI1ATIVB  AaBicn7i.TirBAii 

MEETING. 

[RlPOETID  rOE  TBI  NKW  EKOLAKD  FABUZa  BT  TbOS.  BRADLIT.] 

The  first  formal  meeting  for  the  session  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  at  the  State  House,  on  Mon- 
day evening.  A  large  number  were  present,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  CoL  David 
Heabd,  of  Waylond,  at  7  o'clock,  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  informal  meeting  the 
week  previous  announced  the  following  list  of  of- 
ficers, and  reported  the  annexed  rules. 

Praident^Blt  EzcelleDcy,  N.  P.  Babib. 

Fiee  PresidenU^llon.  H.  W.'  Bobop,  of  Lenox ;  Hon.  Na- 
tba:! usL  ESDT,  o(  Oxford,  and  Col.  D.  IIbard,  or  Wayland. 

Secretarie»—ILT.  Cbabus  L.  Flikt,  of  Botton,  and  Hr.  T.  U. 
8T0UaHT05,  of  6IU. 

Exectdire  CommUtee^Bon.  Simov  Bkowh,  of  Concord  j  Mesm. 
HiKAX  Nasb,  of  Williamsburg ;  J.  S.  Eldbidox,  of  Canton ;  610. 
Habksll,  of  Ipewicb,  and  Lzwis  DxHOin),  of  Ware. 

The  following  are  the  rules : 

Buu  I.  —  Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  flfleen  minutes  each, 
unless  by  tmanimoas  consent  of  the  meeting,  except  in  tlie  case 
of  the  President  of  the  evening,  who  shall  occupy  what  time  he 
may  see  lit. 

'  ROLB  n.  — >  The  officers  chosen  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
the  month  of  January,  except  the  President,  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated each  evening  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

RULX  III.— It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  Exeeative  Cemmittoe 
to  propose  sal^ects,  to  nominate  a  Fnsidenty  and  to  InTlte 
speakers  each  evening. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

On  taking  the  chair,  His  Excellency  addressed 
the  meeting,  alluding  to  the  formation  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  such  assem- 
blages. Ho  said  there  was  no  profession  on  which 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  are  so  depend- 
ent, none  with  which  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
is  so  closely  allied,  ajs  agriculture.  The  question 
which  is  presented  for  discussion  is  not  only  in- 
teresting to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  to  all  others 
— in  a  word  it  touches  every  interest  in  life ;  it  is 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  but  the  mer- 
chant, scholar,  mechanician  and  philosopher ;  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  State  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  States  are  all  dependent  on  agriculture. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  this  evening  opens 
a  wide  field,  but  I  am  not  so  well  able  to  speak  on 
it  as  most  of  those  present,  and  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  giving 
my  crude  views  on  the  subject. 

Speaking  of  the  question,  **Whai  will  tend  to 
make  agriculture  profitable  and  pleasant  as  a  pur-' 
«iM<  V*  the  speaker  asked,  what  is  the  general  mo- 
tive of  men,  and  what  controls  them  in  business 
a£hiTs  P  The  profit  of  any  pursuit  may  be  found 
in  &e  acquisition  of  wealth  or  in  the  advanced 
•odal  position,  and  we  are  to  determine  what  are 
covered  by  the  words  of  the  subject,  "profit  and 
pleasure." 

The  Ooremor  spoke  of  mercantile  lifo,  and  the 


risk  engaging  in  it  entailed,  and  said  that  when  a 
man  had  tried  everything  else  for  a  living  and 
failed,  he  comes  back  to  the  earth,  his  highest, 
greatest  and  most  lasting  satisfaction,  as  there  is 
no  other  puisuit  that  presents  so  many  sure 
means  of  support  as  this.  He  admitted  that 
mercantile  life  dazzled  our  country  youth,  as,  if 
money  was  made  in  this,  it  was  made  more  rapid- 
ly, but  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  society  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  young  men  and  women  the 
pleasures  of  an  agricultural  life,  and  by  showing 
how  it  may  be  made  profitable,  create  a  pleasure 
in  it.  He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  gratification  of 
the  objects  of  the  society,  and  said  that  to  show 
the  strong  claims  of  agriculture,  the  liest  means 
was  by  such  meetings  as  these,  repeated  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  places. 

Ifk  conclusion,  he  assured  the  society  of  his  deep 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  hoped 
that  success  would  foUow  its  deliberations. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Bishop,  of  Lenox,  next  spoke.  He 
said  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State  togeUier ;  they  meet  in 
clubs,  &c.,  covering  a  limited  area,  and  when  they 
get  such  meetings  as  these  we  may  all  learn  some- 
thing valuable.  The  question  for  discussion  was 
new  to  him,  but  he  felt  pleasure  in  contemplating 
it  The  pleasures  of  agriculture  none  can  detail, 
as  they  are  so  numerous,  and  the  profits  could  not 
be  enumerated  in  one  evening.  It  had  been  well 
said  that  riches  could  not  be  acquired  fast  by  ag- 
riculture, but  what  was  of  far  more  moment,  they 
were  sure.  Judge  Bishop  then  spoke  of  the  reK- 
anoe  to  be  placed  on  the  husbandman  in  case  of 
invasion  or  intestine  commotion,  and  said  that 
not  only  by  his  money  the  State  would  be  defend- 
ed, but  by  his  bone  and  sinew.  The  speaker  said 
he  had  passed  the  sixth  decade,  and  from  his  expe- 
ence  he  would  advise  every  man  with  a  family  not 
to  leave  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  rapid  fortune  in  commerce,  lest  he  bring 
himself  and  family  to  penury. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  profits  of 
agriculture,  he  said  that  we  must  look  to  heaven 
for  these,  and  not  to  Congress.  Heaven  sends  the 
dews,  clouds  and  seasons  to  grow  and  ripen  the 
crops,  but  Congress  cannot  give  the  slightest  as- 
sistance. We  may  be,  and  are  encouraged,  said 
he,  by  legislation,  and  more  particularly  by  those 
modes  recommended  by  the  chairman,  but  no  leg- 
islation afiects  the  crops. 

The  speaker,  alluding  to  the  pleasures  of  agrv 
culture,  said  there  were  no  pleasures  equal  to 
those  of  the  man  who  had  his  acres  unincumbered, 
as  he  always  would  have  his  bread  and  meat,  and 
these  pleasures  the  agriculturist  may  arrogate  to 
himself  entirely.  It  has  been  said  in  days  pest, 
over  and  over  again,  that  agriculture  was  not  an 
honorable  profession,  and  that  It  was  a  slow  way 
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of  making  money,  and  the  lawyer,  doctor  and 
deirgyman  were  leaders  in  the  professions  by  tacit 
acquiescence,  but  now  mechanical  and  scientific 
improvements  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  farmer  to 
that  extent  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  profession- 
al men.  There  is  no  occupation  in  life  to  which 
so  much  of  science  can  be  applied,  and  the  speak- 
er expressed  his  gratification  in  seeing  tliat  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  for  a 
horticultural  or  agricultural  garden  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  He  concluded  by  speaking  of  vegeta^ 
ble  physiology,  and  the  attention  given  to  the  food 
of  plants,  asserting  that  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  soils  is  making  a  progress  which  will  give 
ta  agricultore  that  social  and  political  standing  in 
the  Commonwealth  that  science  will  always  give. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanger  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  in  seeing  the  countenance  given  to  the  cau^e. 
The  last  speaker  had  spoken  of  scienca  as  requi- 
site for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, but  he  thought  knowledge  should  be  diffused, 
and  this  he  thought  would  be  the  true  way  of 
bringing  pleasure.  We  must  have  knowledge  of 
the  soil,  and  the  ingredients  composing  it,  and 
then  we  want  to  know  what  vegetation  requires 
in  the  soiL  Mr.  Sanger  said  that  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  ho  had  lived,  20  or  30  years 
agOi  20  to  25  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  was  con- 
sidered rather  above  an  average  crop,  while  within 
the  past  10  years  premiums  have  been  given  for 
from  80  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  bame 
land.  He  spoke  of  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
same  section,  and  said  that  now  it  nearly  doubled 
the  produce  per  acre  of  the  land  in  Ohio,  and  this 
was,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  result  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  soil. 

The  speaker  ui^ed  on  fanners  the  encourage- 
mi&BLt  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful  as  producing  a 
contented  mind,  and  recommended  the  planting 
of  trees  and  flowers  aroimd  their  dwellings,  thus 
connecting  beauty  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Hon.  JosiAH  QuiNCT,  Jr.,  being  called  on,  said 
he  thought  the  great  question  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture was,  "Will  it  pay  P"  and  he  thought  the 
purpose  should  be  to  show  that  it  will.  He  spoke 
of  forming  in  England  and  France,  and  said  that 
in  these  countries  men  invested  very  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  cultivating  small  farms,  thus  making 
it  a  very  profitable  investment,  and  getting  the 
most  froxn  the  land^  while  here  our  farmers  are 
too  desirous  of  extending  their  labors  over  too 
much  territory,  and  not  half  cultivating  any  of  it. 
Ho  said  that  there  was  nothing  that  paid  better 
than  money  judiciously  expended  on  the  soil,  and 
in  proof  of  this  he  spoke  of  pet  pieces  of  ground 
that  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $50  to  the  acre^uid  he 
asked  why  this  might  hot  bo  extended  to  100  acres  ? 
He  had  10  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  hay  was 
cot  worth  cuttings  finding  this,  he  l»roke  it  up, 


fertilized  it,  harrowed  and  seeded  it,  at  an  expense 
of  $50  per  acre,  and  the  first  year  he  got  2^  tons 
of  hay  from  it,  which  he  could  sell  at  the  bam  for 
$20  per  ton,  thus  paying  in  one  year  for  the  en- 
tire expense.  He  had  last  year  raised  300  tons 
of  hay,  which  cost  him  $700,  which  he  harvested 
for  $2  50  per  acre,  while  his  neighbor  could  not  do 
it  for  $5 ;  but  the  speaker  said  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  best  macliines,  mowing,  raking,  &c., 
and  it  is  in  not  having  these  that  farmers  lose 
money.  He  thought  farmers  were  the  most  ex- 
travagant men  in  the  world,  and  he  showed  this 
by  their  neglect  in  saving  manure.  Mr.  Quincy 
then  showed  that  a  cow  kept  up  during  the  year 
will  produce  more  value  in  mamu^  than  the  value 
of  her  milk,  relying  on  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel L.  Dana,  that  she  produces  21  cords.  He  al-' 
luded  to  the  care  which  is  taken  in  Europe  in  this 
matter,  and  spoke  of  the  result  in  boimtiful  har- 
vests. 

The  great  element  of  farming,  said  he,  is  sav- 
ing, with  a  liberal  and  judicious  cxpenditiu'e,  and 
we  must  either  invest  more  capital,  or  reduce  the 
area  of  our  farms  to  make  the  land  yield  what  it 
will  do,  and  he  considered  that  it  would  beYar 
better  if  farmers  invested  their  profit  in  their  land 
than  in  bank  or  railroad  stocks. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTEE  spoke  of  the  mental  and  bod- 
ily health  a  farmer  enjoys,  and  urged  on  the  meet- 
ing the  in^portance  of  instilling  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  agriculture  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  health,  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 
He  abo  advocated  the  importance  of  farmers  who 
know  how  to  make  farming  profitable,  assigning 
to  their  children  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  cultivate  it,  so  as  to  incite 
a  desire  to  acquire  more,  and  this  he  contended  • 
would  be  the  best  course  by  which  to  forward  the 
Cause  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  related 
an  incident  which  came  to  his  knowledge  last  year, 
of  a  Dutch  farmer,  in  New  York  State,  who,  firom 
a  squatter  on  seven  acres  of  land,  and  one  cow, 
had  become  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  50  acres,  with 
15  cows,  and  a  good  house  and  farm  buildings, 
and  all  acquired  firom  the  carefid  saving  of  ma- 
nure. He  attributed  the  dissatisfaction  of  hxm- 
ers  to  the  waste  of  this  valuable  assistant,  and 
contended  that,  until  more  care  was  bestowed  on 
this,  farmers  could  not  expect  to  realize  large  re- 
turns. He  also  spoke  of  English  fanners,  and 
urged  on  the  farmers  here  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing book  accounts  of  the  cost  of  all  produce. 

Mr.  Qabdneb,  of  Swansey,  thought  a  man 
should  have  an  aptness  for  his  calling,  and  this 
more  particularly  applied  in  the  case  of  the  farm- 
ers, as  if  a  man  liked  his  business  he  would  be 
industrious  in  proportion.  He  thought  the  argu- 
ment that  a  man  must  have  a  capital  to  commenoo 
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farming  was  not  entirely  correct,  as  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  quite  a  number  of  men  who  had  acquired 
good  farms  from  being  thrifty  day  laborers.  He 
alluded  to  the  knowledge  of  science  by  farmers, 
and  said  he  thought  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
a  former  learned  more  from  actual  experiment 
than  from  the  study  of  books. 

On  motion  of  CoL  Heabd,  the  same  subject 
was  assigned  for  consideration  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, when  the  Society  adjourned  to  Monday  even- 
ixig  next,  at  7  o'clock. 


lEOLTBJLCTS  AJSTD  KEFUBS. 
MAKING  BUTTEa  IN  WINTEB. 

I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  making  butter  in 
winter ;  my  process  is  simply  this :  keep  the  milk 
ia  a  cool  place ;  if  it  freezes  it  will  not  injure  it ; 
collect  the  cream  about  ten  days,  then  place  the 
pot  of  cream  near  St  fire,  stirring  it  occasionally, 
till  it  becomes  nearly  milk-warm.  Then  scald  the 
chum,  and  the  butter  will  come  in  about  half  on 
hour,  of  a  good  quality,  fit  for  any  man's  table. 
Thereat  difficulty  is  m  not  having  the  cream  of 
a  right  temperature  before  churning.  If  Mr.  Leon- 
aniwill  try  this  method,  I  think  he  will  have  no 
dimculty  in  future. 
Please  inform  me  what  kind  of  chum  is  best 
Derryj  N.  H,,  1860.  Daibtwobian. 

Remabks. — ^We  cannot  tell  which  of  all  chums 
is  the  best.  Out  of  some  five  or  six  kinds  which 
we  have  tried,  we  prefer  and  use  the  Fyler  chum. 

A  correspondent  in  Auburn,  N.  H.,  states  that 
by>  setting  the  milk  on  the  stove  as  soon  as  it  is 
strained,  and  bringing  it  to  scalding  heat,  and  by 
keeping  the  cream  in  the  warm  kitchen,  the  bat*- 
ter  will  come  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  min- 
utes. 

M.  P.  Knowles,  of  Bangely,  Me.,  scalds  the 
milk  as  above,  and  ioarms  but  does  not  heat 
the  cream.  To  give  the  butter  a  good  color,  he 
says,  I  scrape  a  carrot  and  warm  it  in  about  three 
pints  of  cream,  and  strain  it  into  the  chum. 

ABOUT  QBAPES. 

I  have  transplanted  several  kinds  of  wild  grapes 
into  my  garden  for  trial,  but  the  quality  is  not 
improved,  as  they  only  ripen  sooner  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable  location  t  I  shall  not  longer  g^ve  them 
room,  since  I  have  got  the  Diana,  Concord,  Isa^ 
bella,  Sage,  Globe  Seedling,  Warren  Seedlinff, 
the  Cherry  grape,  and  others.  I  have  die  early 
Muscadine,  which  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  t&an 
the  Diana  or  Concord,  and  is  the  best  earlv  sweet 
crape  I  have.  The  Sage  and  Globe  Seodhng  and 
Warren  Seedling,  are  early  and  quite  good  grapes, 
the  Sage,  I  think  best ;  the  Catawba  does  not  ri- 
pen with  me.  I  have  eaten  them  ripe,  raised  by 
Oiarles  H.  Holt,  of  South  Lyndeborough,  N.  H. 
We  want  the  best  grape  that  is  productive,  and 
will  ripen  in  the  location  where  we  cultivate. 

Oliveb  BunBunsuD. 

FranetiUiwit  N.  K  Jan^  1860. 


GEESE  AND  GOSLINGS. 

Will  some  of  your  many  correspondents  give 
me  a  few  directions  in  regurd  to  tne  raising  and 
management -of  geese  P  For  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  I  purchased  last  spring  three  ^eese  and  a 
gander,  of  the  conmion  kmd.  In  due  time,  one  of 
them  brought  forward  six  goslings.  Failing  in 
our  efforts  to  make  them  eat,  we  drove  them  into 
the  river  near  by,  leaving  them  to  manage  to  suit 
themselves.  The  other  two  geese  were  sitting  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  gander, 
also,  had  posted  himself  as  guard.  The  moment 
the  goose  and  her  progeny  were  discovered,  hi» 
gandership  flew  across  and  escorted  them  to  the 
other  side  with  noisy  rejoicings  that  made  the 
welkin  ring.  Jealous  of  the  attentions  bestowed 
upon  their  quondam  companion,  the  others  quit 
their  nests  and  insisted  upon  sharing  her  mater- 
nal cares.  However,  we  forced  one  to  return  to 
her  setting  till  she  produced  foiur  goslings,  whoa 
she  adjourned,  sine  die.  These  weaklings,  meet- 
ing with  general  ill  treatment,  soon  turned  their 
last  summerset,  and  the  geese  uniting  in  care  of 
the  older  ones,  brought  tnem  all  up  finely,  with- 
out other  interference. 

How  often  should  geese  be  plucked  during  the 
worm  season  ? 

Where  can  the  "Leghorn  fowls,"  mentioned  in 
your  last  week's  paper,  be  obtained,  and  at  what 
price  f  •. 

Nashua,  N.  K,  1860. 

Eemaeks. — We  have  never  raised  geese,  and 
know  little  about  them.  Will  some  one  reply  to 
our  fair  correspondent — ^for  it  is  a  lady  who  writes 
— and  inform  her,  also,  where  the  Leghorn  fowls 
can  be  obtained  P  

UCE  ON  COLTS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  tlie 
Farmer  what  will  rid  my  colt  of  lice  ?  By  giv- 
ing such  information  you  will  oblige 

Samuel  Chase  Nat. 

Rapnond,  N.  K,  1860. 

Remakes. — ^Take  a  soft  brush  and  a  little  pure 
lard,  and  rub  the  colt  all  over  with  it ;  a  table 
spoonful  of  lard  will  be  nearly  sufficient.  Repeat 
this  every  third  day,  keeping  the  colt  dry  and 
warm,  and  feeding  him  liberally  through  the  wuu 
ter.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  we  will  suggest  an- 
other remedy. 

MANTmE  FBOH  TANNERIES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  whether  manure  from  a  tan- 
nery is  good  for  agricultural  purposes  P 
Patotttcket,  1859.  A.  B.  Feanklin. 

Remarks. — ^If  the  scrapings  of  hides  and  the 
hair  are  mixed  with  other  rubbish  about  the  tan- 
nery, they  form  an  active  and  valuable  manure. 

a  cure  for  chilblains. 

Put  a  large  spoonful  of  fine  salt  on  the  place 
affected,  in  tne  morning,  and  put  the  sock  on  care- 
fully so*Tis  not  to  disturb  the  salt ;  then  wet  the 
outside  of  tlic  sock  with  vinegar.  By  doing  this 
a  few  times  a  cure  is  certain.        Sottnd  Feet. 

Aubunif  N.  H, 
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WABT  QN  A  COLT, 

Please  tell  what  will  take  a  wart  from  a  oolti 
md  oblige  C.  W»  Fay. 

Bast  HtMardston,  n. 

Bemaei^. — ^Mr.  A.  Bziggs,  of  Deerfleld,  Mass,, 
says  that  potash  diasolyed  to  a  paste  laid  upon  the 
wart  for  half  an  hour^  and  then  taken  off  and  the 
part  washed  in  vii^egar,  will  cure  a  wart  on  man 
or  beast.    We  do  not  know  personally. 


United  Statbs  AoBicuLTuaAL  Society. — ^At 
tiie  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following 
ofikers  were  chosen  : — Henry  Wagner,  Western 
New  York,  President ;  B.  B.  French,  Treasurer, 
and  Ben :  Perley  Poore,  Secretary.  On  Thurs- 
day morning,  12th,  the  President  attended  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  to  receive  his 
^loma  as  an  honorary  member.  ^  The  President 
ofthe  Society,  in  delivering  it,  said  that  it  was  a 
strange  coincidence  that  every  President  of  the 
United  States  had  either  been  called  from  the 
plow,  like  Cindnnatus,  or  else  retired  to  it  at  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  of  office.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
in  reply,  spoke  of  his  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
mitBt  tnough  he  had  but  little  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge in  them.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil,  and  anticipated  his  return  to 
Wheatland  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  to  enjoy 
tiie  independence  and  qmet  of  rural  life.  His 
speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause^ 

Hon«  MarahaU  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts  was 
voted  the  ''grand  gold  medal  of  honor,"  as  the 
founder  and  constant  patron  of  the  society.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  medal  struck  in 
America. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Hay. — "Ome- 
ga," of  Boxbury,  in  a  communication  on.  "spon- 
taneous combustion  in  hay,"  in  the  Farmer  of 
November  last,  asks  for  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  he  seems  convinced  that  spontane- 
ous combustion  in  salt  hay  was  the  cause  of  set- 
ting his  bam  on  fire.  Mr.  Geo.  Whitney,  of  Es- 
sex, Vt,  says  in  a  note  to  us, — 

"We  get  in  our  hay  very  green  up  here,  and  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
so  doing,  we  should  like  to  know  it.  Will  you, 
or  some  of  your  readers,  tell  us  P 

We  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  those 
who  have  will  please  to  communicate  it. 


Fatal  Disease  among  Cattle. — Our  agricul- 
tural readers  will  regret  to  learn,  says  the  Tran^ 
seriptf  that  Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Bel- 
mont, has  lost  twenty-seven  head  of  valuable  cows 
and  oxen  within  the  past  six  months,  by  pneumo- 
nia, or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  (an  infectious 
disease,  similar  to  the  "murrain,"  now  prevailing 
in  the  north  of  Europe.)  Mr.  Chenery  has  im- 
ported the  best  Dutch  cows  that  ever  came  to  this 
country,  and  it  is  a  public  loss  that  such  stock 
should  meet  such  a  fate.  The  last  cow  that  died 
this  week  was  the  largest  animal  in  the  United 
States,  and  weighed  ^60  pounds !  The  skeleton 
has  been  presented  to  Professor  Agassiz  for  his 
new  Museum.    Mr.  Chenerv's  fanu  was  formerly 


owned  by  the  l^e  James  Brown,  £sq^  is  on  the 
summit  of  Wellington  Hill,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  neighboriiood  of 
Boston. 

In  another  column  we  give  an  article  open  the 
subject  of  pruning  and  transplanting  apple  trees, 
and  are  happy  to  present  it  at  this  early  day,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  prevent  some  persons  from 
spoiling  their  trees  by  pruning  them  vAen  the  eap 
is  freely  Jhunng,  We  have  often  called  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  have 
endeavored  to  show  the  reasons  why  spring  prun- 
ing is  injurious.  It  is  much  more  to  convince  the 
unbelievers  in  die  orchard,  than  it  is  on  paper. 

The  candid  attention  of  the  reader  is  asked  to 
Mr.  Qoldsbury's  article,  and  also  to  what  has 
heretofore  been  said  in  the  Farmer  on  the  sub- 
ject   

Immense  Forests. — Spars  are  sent  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Asia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  AustraBa, 
and  to  the  navies  of  England  and  France.  The 
Hon.  Isaac  L  Stevens,  Congressional  Delegate 
from  Washington  Territory',  has  stated  that  "with- 
in one  mile  of  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  there  is 
more  timber  than  can  be  found  on  all  the  trihu- 
taries  of  all  the  waters  of  Maine.'' 


KEEPmo  Milk  Sweet.— *A  ccMrespondent  of 
the  Homestead  found  that,  in  sending  milk  to 
market,  though  it  left  the  dairy  perfectly  sweet,  it 
was  often  curdled  on  delivery  to  customers.  To 
remedy  this,  the  cans  were  covered  with  cotton 
cloth  soaked  in  salt  water.  By  this  method  the 
curdling  of  the  milk  was  entirely  prevented. 


TOUTH^S  DEPARTMENT, 


««rHB  OBIT  BAIUS-IJQOaxrD  IiABDIB.^ 

Sixty  years  ago,  a  stout  youth  of  eighteen  yct^rs 
old,  wno  had  been  known  among  his  neighbor- 
hood as  "grit  bare-legged  laddie,"  called  on  a 
poor  village  schoolmaster,  and  said-^ 

"I  would  like  to  attend  your  evening  school,  sir." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  study?"  asked  tiio 
teacher. 

"I  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write,"  replied  the 
lad.  • 

The  teacher  looked  into  the  lad's  face  with  a 
somewhat  acomiul  glance,  shru^;ed  his  shoulders, 
and  said: 

"Very  well,  you  can  attend." 

Now,  if  that  bony  lad  had  said  to  the  teacher,  "I 
mean  to  become  a  great  inventor,  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  rich  and  noble  men,  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  kings,  and  to  write  my  name  among  the 
great  men  of  the  world,"  I  dare  say  the  teacher 
would  have  called  the  boy  a  fool  for  cherishing 
such  wild  dreams.  Yet  that  poor  bony  lad,  who 
at  eighteen  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  did  all 
those  things  before  he  died. 

Who  was  he  ?  His  name  was  George  Stephen- 
son, the  great  railway  pioneer ! 

It  was  not  the  fnnlf-  o^  v^'i'^t  O'^r.-^ry  |T,^f  ],^ 
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t^s  ignorant,  it  was  only  his  misfortune.  His 
parents  were  too  poor  to  send  him  to  schopL  He 
was  the  son  of  the  fireman  of  a  pumping  engine  in 
a  colli  sry.  His  birthplace  was  a  cottage  yfith.  a 
clay  floor,  mud  wall  and  bare  rafters,  lie  had  to 
help  earn  his  living  from  his  earliest  years,  first 
by  nerdin^  cows  and  barring  up  tiie  gates  of  the 
mine  at  night.  Next  he  was  put  to  picking  stones 
from  the  coal,  and  after  that  to  driving  a  horse, 
which  hauled  coal  from  the  pit.  By-and-bye  he 
was  made  assistant  fireman  to  his  father.  When 
he  was  seventeen  he  was  made  plugman  of  a 
pumping  engine— a  higher  post  than  his  father's, 
and  nad  climbed,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  top  of  his 
ladder.  What  hope  was  there  for  a  youth  who 
could  not  read  at  seventeen  ? 

But  George  had  hope  in  his  breast.  His  engine 
was  a  lesson-book  to  nim.  He  took  it  apart  and 
put  it  together  again,  studied  it,  loved  it,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  there  were  books  which 
told  about  engines,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  schooL 

To  school  he  went,  and  soon  learned  all  that 
the  villpgc  masters  could  teach.  AVhen  twenty 
years  old  he  was  made  brakesman,  and  began  to 
think  about  inventing  better  engines  than  he  saw 
about  him. 

His  next  work  was  a  railway  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  from  this  point  he  went  on  until  he 
was  known  as  the  great  railway  pioneer  of  the 
world. 

George  was  often  laughed  at  by  men  who 
thought  themselves  much  wiser  than  he.  One 
day  he  was  proposing  to  build  an  engine  to  run 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  A  grave-looking  gentle- 
man thinking  to  put  him  down,  said : 

"Suppose  one  of  these  engines  to  be  going 
along  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray  upon  the 
line,  would  not  that  be  a  very  awkward  circum- 
stance ?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Stephenson,  "very  awk- 
ward indeed — ^for  the  cow !" 

Thus,  by  his  own  industry,  did  the  "grit  bare- 
legged laddie"  climb  to  a  very  high  place  among 
men.  Great  men,  and  even  kings,  sought  his  ad- 
vice, wealth  flowed  into  his  purse  ;  his  name  was 
honored,  his  character  respected.  At  a  ripe  ago 
he  died  and  went  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Let  this  sketch  cheer  on  the  boys  and  girls  to 
patient  eflfort  in  the  path  of  dutv.  Learn  some- 
thing everyday.  Press  forward!  ^e  good,  and  you 
will  prosper. 

GBKAT  MBIT  WHO  BOSS  FBOM  THB 

BANES. 

From  the  barber's  shop  rose  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  and 
the  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain ;  Lord  Tentcrden,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  English  Lord  Chief  Justices  ;  and  Tur- 
ner, the  very  greatest  among  landscape  painters. 
No  one  knows  to  a  certainty  what  Shakspeare 
was ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  sprang  from 
a  very  humble  traae.  The  common  class  of  day- 
laborers  has  ^ven  us  Brindley,  the  engineer; 
Cook,  the  navigator ;  and  Bum's,  the  poet  Ma- 
sons and  bricklayers  can  boast  of  Ben  Johnson, 
who  worked  at  the  building  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with 
a  trowel  in  his  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  pocket; 
Edwards  and  Telford,  the  engineers  j   Hugh  Mil- 


ler,  the  geologist;  and  Allan  Cunningham,  the 
writer  and  sculptor ;  whilst  amongst  distinguished 
carpenters  we  find  the  name  of  Inigo  Jones,  the 
architect;  Harrison,  the  chronometer  msdier; 
John  Hunter,  the  physiologist ;  Romney  and  Opie, 
the  painters ;  Professor  Lee,  the  Orientidist ;  and 
John  Gibson,  the  sculptor.  From  the  weaver  class 
have  sprung  Simpson,  the  mathematician ;  Bacon, 
the  sculptor;  the  two  Milners,  Adam  Walker, 
John  Foster,  Wilson,  the  ornithologist ;  Dr.  Lir- 
ingstonc,  the  missionary  traveller ;  and  Tannahill, 
the  poet.  Shoemakers  have  given  us  Sturgeon, 
the  electrician ;  Samuel  Drew,  the  essayist ;  Oif- 
ford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Beview ;  Bloom- 
field,  the  poet,  and  William  Carey,  the  missiona- 
ry ;  whilst  Morrison,  another  laborious  missiona- 
ry, was  a  maker  of  shoe  lasts.  Within  the  laitt 
year,  a  profound  naturalist  has  been  discovered  hi 
the  person  of  a  shoemaker  at  Banff,  who,  while 
maintaining  himself  by  his  trade,  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  science  in  all  its 
branches,  his  researches  in  connection  with  the 
smaller  crustacese  having  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  species,  to  which  the  name  of 
Praniza  Edtoardsii  has  been  given  by  naturalists. 

Nor  have  tailors  been  altogether  undistinguish- 
ed, Jackson,  the  painter,  having  worked  at  that 
trade,  until  he  reached  manhood.  But  what  is, 
perhaps,  more  remarkable,  one  of  the  gaUantest 
of  British  seamen,  Admiral  Hobson,  who  broke 
the  boom  at  Vigo  in  1702,  originally  belonged  to 
this  calling.  He  was  working  as  a  tailor's  appren- 
tice near  Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when 
the  news  flew  through  the  village  that  d^  squadron 
of  men-of-war  were  sailing  on  the  island.  He 
sprang  from  the  shop-board,  and  ran  down  with 
his  comrades  to  the  beach  to  gaze  upon  the  glori- 
ous sight  The  tailor  boy  was  suddenly  inflamed 
with  the  ambition  to  be  a  sailor,  and,  springing 
into  a  boat,  he  rowed  off  to  the  squadron,  gained 
the  admiral's  sliip,  and  was  accepted  as  a  volun- 
teer. Years  after  he  returned  to  his  native  village, 
full  of  honors,  and  dined  of  bacon  and  eggff  in  me 
cottage  where  he  had  worked  as  a  tailor's  appren- 
tice. Cardinal  Wolsey,  De  Foe,  Akenside,  and 
Kirke  White,  were  the  sons  of  butchers ;  Bunyan 
was  a  tinker,  and  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  basket- 
maker.  Among  the  great  names  identified  with 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  are  those  of 
Newcomen,  Watt,  and  Stephenson ;  the  first  a 
blacksmith,  the  second  a  maJcer  of  mathematical 
instruments,  and  the  third  an  en^ne  fireman.  Dr. 
Hutton,  the  geologist,  and  Bewick,  the  father  of 
wood-engraving,  were  coal-miners.  Dodsley  was 
a  footman,  and  Holcroft  a  groom.  Bufiin,  the 
navigator,  was  a  common  seaman,  and  Sir  Cloudes- 
Icy  Shovel,  a  cabin-boy.  Herschel  played  the  oboe 
in  a  military  band,  fchantrey  was  a  joumevman 
cai'ver,  Etty  a  ioumeyman  printer ;  and  Sir  Tliom- 
as  Lawrence  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper. 

Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith, 
was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  oook-binder,  and 
worked  at  that  trade  until  he  reached  his  twenty- 
second  year ;  he  now  occupies  the  very  first  rank 
as  a  philosopher,  excelling  even  his  master.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  art  of  lucidly  expounding 
the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  points  in  natural 
science.  Not  long  ago.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
discovered,  at  Thurso,  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland, 
a  profound  geologist,  in  the  person  of  a  baker 
named  Robert  Dick.    When  Sir  Roderick  called 
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upon  faim  at  the  bake-house,  in  which  he  baked 
and  earned  his  bread,  Dick  delineated  to  him,  by 
means  of  flour  upon  aboard,  the  geographical  fea- 
tures and  geological  phenomena  of  his  native 
county,  pointing  out  the  imperfections  in  the  ex- 
isting maps,  which  he  had  ascertained  by  travelling 
over  the  county  in  his  leisure  hours.  On  further 
inouiry,  Sir  Boderick  ascertained  that  the  humble 
individual  before  him  was  not  only  a  capital  baker 
and  geologist,  but  a  first  rate  botanist.  "I  found," 
said  the  Director  General  of  the  Geographical  So* 
dety,  '*to  my  great  humiliation,  that  tnis  baker 
knew  infinitely  more  of  botanical  science,  ay,  ten 
times  more,  than  I  did ;  and  that  there  were  onlv 
some  twenty  or  thjr^  specimens  of  flowers  whicn 
he  had  not  collected.  Some  he  had  obtained  as 
presents,  some  he  had  purchased ;  but  the  greater 
portion  had  been  accumulated  by  his  industry,  in 
tUE  native  county  of  Caithness,  and  the  specimens 
were  aU  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful  order, 
with  their  scientific  names  affixed." — Sdf-Hdpt 
bjf  Samud  Smiles. 


XiTFTIiE   WilililB  ANjy  TJbLhI  APFItB. 
Little  Willie  stood  onder  an  apple  tree  old, 
Tbe  Aroit  vraa  all  shlntng  with  crimson  and  gold. 
Hanging  temptingly  loir ;— hovr  he  longed  for  a  bHe, 
Tboogfa  he  knew  if  he  took  one  It  wouldn't  be  ri^t. 

Said  be :  **I  don't  see  why  my  fother  should  say 
•Don't  touch  the  old  apple  tree,  Willie,  to-day ;» 
I  ahonldn't  hare  thought— now  they're  hanging  00  low-~ 
mien  I  asked  for  Jnat  one,  he  should  answer  me  *No.' 

<*He  would  never  find  out  if  I  took  but  just  one. 
And  they  do  look  so  good,  shining  out  In  the  sun, 
There  are  hiindreds  and-hundreds,  and  lie  wouldn't  miss 
So  i»altry  a  Uttle  red  apple  as  this." 

He  stretdied  forth  his  hand,  but  a  low,  moomM  strain 

Came  wandering  dreamily  over  his  brain ; 

In  his^iosom  a  beautiful  harp  had  long  laid, 

That  tbe  angel  of  conscience  quite  frequently  pla^^. 

And  he  sung :  "Little  Willie,  beware,  0,  beware, 
Tour  father  has  gone,  but  your  Maker  is  there ; 
How  sad  you  would  feel  if  you  heard  the  Lord  say, 
'This  dear  little  boy  stole  an  apple  to-day.' " 

Then  WUUe  tamed  round,  and  as  still  as  a  numie, 
Crept  slowly  and  careftiUy  into  the  house } 
In  iuB  own  little  chamber  he  knelt  down  to  pray 
That  the  Lord  would  forgive  him  and  please  not  to  say, 
"Little  Willie  alfnart  stole  an  apple  to-day." 
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BWIMMINO  70B  WOMBN. 

THE    SWIMMING    SCHOOL  AT  PARIS. 

As  many  parents  are  wishing  to  know  how  girls 
can  be  taugnt  to  use  their  limbs  in  the  water,  it 
may  be  interestingto  them  to  hear  how  the  art  is 
taught  at  Paris.  The  water  is  that  of  the  Seine. 
This  is  the  least  agreeable  circumstance  in  the 
case,  as  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  quite  as  unfra- 
grant  in  the  simimer  months  as  that  of  the  Thames. 
Whether  it  is  purified  on  entering  the  baths,  I 
do  not  know.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is.  The  bath  is 
moored  in  the  river,  and  the  space  occupied  bv 
water  is  120  feet  in  length ;  a  course  long  enough 
to  afford  room  for  all  the  exercises  connected  with 
Bwimming.  A  wooden  platform,  three  or  four 
feet  under  water,  reaches  to  about  the  middle  of 


the  width  of  the  bath ;  and  this  is  for  the  use  of 
children,  and  mere  bathers  who  do  not  swim.  The 
other  half  is  of  a  considerable  depth  in  the  mid- 
dle, admitting  of  practice  in  genuine  diving.  The 
dress  is  excellent  for  the  purpose.  It  is  made  of 
a  light  woollen  fabric,  whicn  does  not  absorb 
much  water.  The  trowsers  are  loose,  and  fhs- 
tened  at  the  ankles.  The  upper  dress,  also  loose, 
extends  to  the  knee,  and  is  belted  round  the  waist, 
and  closed  at  the  neck. 

It  is  just  as  decent  a  dress  as  English  ladies 
used  to  wear  when  Bath  was  called  *'The  Ba^" 
and  when  wigged  gentlemen  and  powdered  ladies 
used  to  wade  about  in  full  trim,  and  chat  in  the 
water.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  teaching 
is  to  make  the  pupils  understand  how  to  keep  on 
the  surface,  ana  know  how  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Most  people  know  that  to  spread  gut  the  limbs  is 
to  float,  and  to  double  one's  self  up  is  to  sink; 
but  it  is  not  everybody  who  knows  tnat  the  quick- 
est way  of  goine  to  the  bottom  is  to  raise  the  arms 
above  the  nead.  This  is  precisely  what  women 
dp  when  they  fall  out  of  a  boat,  or  nnd  themselves 
overboard  in  a  shipwreck.  Up  go  their  arms  in 
their  terror ;  and  down  they  go  to  the  bottom  like 
a  shot  This  is  the  action  used  by  divers,  who 
want  to  reach  that  point  b^  the  shortest  way. 
From  the  ceilinff  of  tne  Paris  bath  hangs  a  rope, 
which  travels  along  on  a  sort  of  crane.  Where 
this  rope  touches  the  water  a  broad  belt  is  at- 
tached to  it.  The  belt  is  fastened  easily  about  the 
pupil's  waist,  supporting  her  in  the  water,' and 
leaving  her  at  lioerty  to  learn  the  action  of  the 
limbs  m  swimming.  She  is  made  perfect  in  these, 
and  must  then  try  her  powers  without  support. 
To  render  her  safe  and  preclude  fear,  tlie  instruc- 
tor, (who  is  a  master  and  not  a  mistress,)  walks 
alon^  the  edge,  just  before  her,  holding  a  pole 
withm  her  reach,  which  she  can  grasp  in  an  in- 
stant, if  fatigued  or  alarmed.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  have  swimming-masters  in  England. 

The  art  is  taufjht  all  along  the  rivers  of  Ger- 
many, and  invariably  by  women  in  the  women's 
baths.  In  that  case  the  dr^ss  is  less  elaborate 
and  there  is  more  freedom  and  simplicity  in  the 
practice.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight  when  tne  mas- 
ter is  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  pupils,  his  pole 
reminding  one  of  the  magnet  which  brings  Swans 
or  fishes  to  the  bread  in  a  basin  of  water,  in  the 
old-fashioned  toy  which  astonishes  children.  The 
second  pupil  has  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
first,  ana  swims  with  the  other  three  limbs ;  the 
third  on  the  shoulder  of  the  second ;  and  so  on, 
looking  like  a  shoal '  of  mermaids.  When  so 
thoroughly  at  ease  as  to  amuse  themselves  for  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  the  ladies  sometimes  get 
hungry;  and  then  is  seen  another  remarkable 
sight,  not  quite  so  pretty.  They  rush  from  die 
bath  to  a  confectioner's  shop,  which  opens  upon 
it,  and  may  be  presently  seen  swimming  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  eating  their  lunch,  com- 
pletely at  ease.  After  learning  the  art  in  fresh 
water,  it^  is  mighty  easy  to  swim  in  the  sea,  from 
the  density  of  the  water,  and  scarcely  possible  to 
sink.  A  woman  who  knows  how  to  float  is  safe 
for  many  hours  in  the  sea,  as  far  as  keeping  on 
the  surmce  is  concerned.  Among  breakers  or 
sharks,  or  in  extreme  cold,  the  peril  is  not  of 
drowning  simply.  The  simple  peril  of  drowning 
might  be  reduced  to  •  something  very  small,  if 
everybody  could  swim. — Once  a  Week. 
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Hints  to  Housewiyes. — ^Vessels  mtended  to 
contain  liquid  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  to  keep  that  liquid  as 
long  as  possible  at  the  highest  temperature,  should 
be  constructed  of  materials  vhicn  are  the  -worst 
radiators  of  heat.  Thus,  tea-urns  and  tea-pots  are 
best  adapted  for  their  purpose  when  conAtructed 
of  polished  metal,  and  worst  when  constructed  of 
black  porcelain.  A  black  porcelain  tea-pot  is  the 
worst  conceivable  material  for  that  vessel,  for  both 
its  materials  and  color  are  ^ood  radiators  of  heat, 
and  the  liquid  contained  in  it  cools  with  the  ^eat- 
est  possible  rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bright 
metal  tea-pot  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  worst  raoiator  of  heat,  and  there- 
fore cools  as  slowly  aa  possible.  A  poHshed  silver 
or  brass  tea-urn  is  better  adapted  to  retain  the 
heat  of  the  water,  than  one  of  a  dull  brown  color, 
such  as  is  most  commonly  us^  ^  A  tin  kettle  re- 
tains the  heat  of  water  boiled  in  it  more  effectual- 
ly if  it  be  kept  clean  and  polished,  than  if  it  be 
allowod  to  collect  the  smoke  and  soot  to  which  it 
is  exposed  from  the  action  of  the  fire.  When  coated 
wiUi  this,  its  surface  becomes  rough  and  black, 
and  is  a  powerful  radiator  of  heat.  A  set  of  pol- 
ished fire-irons  may  remain  for  a  lon^  time  in  front 
of  a  hot  fire,  without  receiving  from  it  any  increase 
of  temperature  beyond  that  of  the  chamber,  be- 
cause tne  heat  radiated  by  the  fire,  is  all  reflected 
by  tl^e  polished  surface  of  the  irons,  and  none  of 
it  is  absorbed ;  but  if  a  set  of  rough,  unpolished 
irons  were  similarly  placed,  thoy  would  become 
speedily  so  hot,  that  tney  could  not  be  used  with- 
out inconvenience.  The  polish  of  the  fire-irons  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  matter  of  ornament,  but 
of  use  and  convenience.  The  rough,  unpolished 
poker,  sometimes  used  in  a  kitcncn,  becomes 
speedily  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  held  without  pain. 
A  close  stove,  intended  to  warm  apartments, 
should  not  have  a  polished  surface,  for  m  that  case 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  radiators  of  heat,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  contrived  less  fit  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied.  On  the  other  hana,  a  rough, 
unpolished  surface  of  caiist  iron,  is  favorable  to  ra- 
diation, and  a  fire  in  such  a  stove  will  always  pro- 
duce a  most  powerful  effect. — Dr.  Lardner. 

A  Boiled  Dish. — ^AltiAoet  every  family  Ium  a 
dinner,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  of  what  is  popu- 
lariv  colled  a  ''boiled  dish,''  and  which,  Jproperly 
cooked,  is  one  of  the  best  dishes  in  the  world ; 
but  all  cooks  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  boil 
corned  beef.  The  common  method,  in  order  to 
make  it  tender,  being  to  put  it  in  cold  water,  and 
let  beef  and  water  come  gradually  to  a  boiL  This 
certainly  makes  beef  tender,  but  it  also  extracts 
all  the  strength  and  juices.  A  better  way  is  to  wait 
till  the  water  boils  oefore  putting  in  the  beef ;  it 
will  then  be  equally  tender,  and  will  retain  all  its 
strengthening  and  iuicy  properties.  Many  house- 
keepers suppose  tnat  putting  meat  in  hot  water 
inevitably  renders  it  hard  and  tou^h ;  and  so  it 
will,  if  the  water  is  only  hot ;  but  if  it  boils,  the 
effect  will  be  the  reverse.  Just  aa  patting  a  dis- 
colored table-cloth  in  hot  water  will  set  tiie  stains ; 
but  put  it  in  boiling  water,  and  it  takes  them  clean 
out.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  boiled  meats. 
Hams,  after  boiling  four  or  five  hours,  should  be 
taken  out,  the  skins  taken  off,  and  cracker  or  bread 
Vp  n-^nfc^  Avor  tVtPTY*.  niifl  thoH  bftlcpd  in  a 
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brisk  oven  for  one  hour.  A  leg  of  mutton  can  be 
treated  successfullv  in  the  same  way,  only  it  does 
not  require  to  be  boiled  so  long.  Of  course,  the 
boiling  process  should  be  gentle.— lfr«.  Croleif. 

Recipe  for  Cuuing  Sweet  Hams.— The  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  curing  hams,  was  furnished  us 
by  Mrs.  James  Darke,  of  Berkley,  who  received  it 
fi^m  England. 

For  four  hams,  take  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
two  quarts  of  molasses,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  about  three 
pints  of  fine  salt.  If  the  hams  have  been  in  salt 
pickle,  the  salt  will  not  be  needed ;  pound  the 
saltpetre  and  cochineal,  then  put  all  these  ingre- 
dients together ;  and  rub  the  hams  thorough^ 
with  the  pickle;  turning  them  every  day.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  sweet  pickle  two  weeks,  then 
take  them  out,  smoke  thimi  a  week  or  more,  to  suit 
the  fanoy.-^  TaunUm  American, 


A  WOBD  ABOUT  SKATIKO. 

The  season  is  here,  during  which  nature  gives 
to  all  men,  women  and  children,  and  espeeiaSy  to 
those  who  are  of  slender  constitution,  and  wnose 
pursuits  are  sedentary,  one  of  the  best  fountains 
of  health  that  the  world  contains.  She  will  clothe 
every  stream  and  lake  with  a  polished  enamel,  in- 
viting all  human  beings  to  go  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  to  seek  amusement,  and  health  of  lai^er 
quantity  and  better  quality  than  they  can  obtain 
in  any  other  way.  Skating  combines  more  that  is 
desirable  than  any  other  form  of  exercise,  and  it 
is  especially  valuable  to  women.  Not  only  is  it 
graceful  and  exhilarating,  but  it  is  a  wonderful 
tonic,  and  will  do  much,  if  it  can  be  generally  fol- 
lowed by  females,  toward  elevating  the  physical 
character  of  our  race.  Every  girl  should  team  to 
strap  on  a  pair  of  skates  as  soon  as  she  is  old 
enough  to  run  out  doors,  and  every  woman  whose 
duties  are  in  doors,  should  daily,  if  possible — at 
any  rate,  frequently — ^buckle  on  the  irons,  and 

flide  over  the  glittering  ice.  The  pleasure,  the 
ealth  thus  attainable  are  beyond  telhng.  Parents, 
get  skates  for  your  girls  especially,  (the  boys  will 
get  them  for  th^nselves,)  and  drive  them  ^t  dai- 
ly to  play  on  the  ice.  The  glowing  cheek,  the  ex- 
Eanding  form,  the  robust  health  that  follows,  wQl 
e  a  rich  reward. — Oospd  Banner, 


OBSSDIESCB  TO  THX  MOTHXB. 

''Come  away ;  come  instantly,  or  I  will  call  your 
father,"  I  heard  a  mother  sav  to  her  child,  who 
was  playing  in  the  street  before  her  window.  I 
did  not  stop  to  learn  the  result,  but  I  pitied  the 
poor  mother  who  had  not  power  within  nerself  to 
control  her  child,  and  who  so  imhesitatingly  de- 
clared her  inefficiency. 

A  mother  should  never  thus  appeal  to  the  fsr 
ther's  authority  to  strengthen  her  own,  nor  should 
she  admit,  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  that  her 
power  is  inferior  to  his.  God  never  made  it  in- 
ferior, and  he  requires  as  prompt  obedience  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  The  mother  who  allows  her- 
self thus  to  appeal  to  another  is  continually  weak- 
ening the  authority  she  should  exercise  over  the 
children.  She  is  herself  teaching  them  to  disobey 
the  commandment  which  inculcates  obedience  to 
parents,  for  what  child  can  honor  a  mother  too 
w^nk  to  ffovprn  him  ? 
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AECH,  Stormy  and 
changeful  as  it  is, 
has  yet  thia  re- 
r  deeming  grace  — 
[  that  it  brings  with 
proDiise  of 
!  aometbing  better. 
I  Though  gtorma 
-  may  come  with  all 
'  the  fury  and  more 
*  than  the  gloom  of 
\  UecembBTi  we  know  that  win- 
ilcparting,  or  to  use  one 
phrases 
hith  have  been  common 
rinrip^dly  on  account  of 
icir  pjtpressivencBs  —  "the 
till'  whiter  is  broken."  We, 
inrilurn  latitudes,  have  al- 
ls Lulvontage  over  those  who 
'  dwell  in  regions  of  perpetual  sum- 
r,  that  all  that  we  have  of  beauty  in  chmate 
il  heightened  a  thousand  fold  by  the  contrast 
of  a  world  to  oil  intents  and  purposes  dead, 
half  the  year.  The  few  bright  sunny  days  that 
are  vouchsafed  to  us  in  March,  how  beautiful 
they  seem  in  their  sombre  setting  of  clouds  and 
storms  and  "chilling  winds."  Every  spot  of  bare 
ground,  from  which  the  sun  has  thawed  away  the 
■now  a  little  prematurely,  looks  familiar  and  wel- 
Mime  as  the  face  of  a  friend  who  has  long  been 
absent.  Even  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flying  over, 
awaken  an  interest,  and  their  cackling,  which  is 
in  itself  by  no  means  melodious,  has  a  kind  of 


music  for  our  ears,  for  we  know  when  wo  hear  it, 
they  have  felt  in  their  downy  bosoms  that  summer 
is  coming,  up  in  the  faills  and  mountains  of  New 
England.  Something  which  we  call  initinct  told 
them  so  when  they  were  down  among  the  swamps 
and  everglades  of  Florida,  and  straightway  they 
packed  up,  and  set  off  on  their  long  journey.  No 
man  can  interpret  the  guide-book  which  directs 
their  course,  but  right  through  the  air  they  come, 
looking  serenely  down  upon  us,  with  our  rail- 
roads and  tclcgranhs,  and  poor  attempts  at  ball. 
loon-making. 

The  pleasure  with  which  we  listen  to  the  first 
croaking  of  the  frog,  too,  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible to  one  who  bad  never  associated  it  with  the 
loosening  of  frozen  brooks,  and  the  first  fakit 
tinge  of  green  on  the  grass,  and  the  swelling  buds 
of  the  trees.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  him  sing- 
ing again  in  the  far-off  meadow,  albeit  he  sets  his 
tunes  in  a  minor  key,  and  sings  them  in  the  pen- 
sive twilight. 

Probably  all  animois  have  premonitions  of  re- 
turning summer.  It  is  certain  that  all  wild  ani- 
mals do,  for  they  plan  their  work,  and  make  their 
preparations  for  a  new  mode  of  life  with  aa  much 
discrimination  aa  man  himself.  Our  domestic  nii- 
imals,  being  dependent  on  ua  for  their  iiupport,  Uii 
not  lay  their  plans  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  we 
seem  to  see  in  them  a  new  clement  of  lazy  con- 
tentment, or  sportive  joy,  which  just  as  plain- 
ly expresses  their  approbation  of  the  change  that 
is  gradually  coming  over  the  face  of  nature. 

For  example,  look  at  that  ox,  aa  he  stands  look- 
ing out  of  the  bam  door,  or  in  the  sunny  corner  of 
the  yard,  chewing  his  cud  in  a  meditative  mood. 
Don't  you  see  plainly  written  on  his  countenance 
that  he  is  thinking  of  the  "better  days  a  coming," 
when  he  shall  roam  through  the  pastures  at  will, 
helping  himself  in  the  natural  way  to  a  splendid 
feast  of  green  grass,  instead  of  eating  dry  hay 
pitched  at  him  with  a  fork,  by  the  farmer's  boy  ? 
Don't  you  see  that  be  is  instituting  a  comparison 
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between  the  watering  trough  where  he  and  hU 
companions  have  fought  for  freedom  all  winter, 
and  the  pure,  running  brook  by  the  old  willow 
tree  ?  The  sheep,  we  can't  help  imagining,  has 
not  quite  got  over  his  last  impressions  o(  getting 
his  own  living — when  he  was  left,  late  in  Novem- 
ber, to  browse  out  on  the  bleak,  barren  hill-side, 
and  grind  his  poor  nose  down  to  a  point,  «mong 
the  sharp  rocks,  in  search  of  a  bite,  which,  after 
all,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  bramble  or  a 
thistle.  If  he  has  had  an  experience  of  two  or 
three  years,  he  may  be  looking  fearfully  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  shearers  will  rob  him  of  his 
wool  again,  and  leave  him  shivering,  naked  in  the 
blast.  For  he  has  never  heard  about  the  wind  being 
'^tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  therefore  can- 
not bring  the  consolations  of  philosophy  to  his 
aid. 

Yet  even  the  sheep,  stupid,  not  to  say  sheqnsh, 
as  he  looks,  must  rejoice  to  feel  the  warm  south 
wind  playing  through  his  "hyacinthine  locks,'' 
though  doubtless  his  anticipations  are  much  col- 
ored and  marred  by  the  trials  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  numerous  others  with  which  his  mortal 
state  abounds,  as  fettered  limbs,  great  dogs, 
&c.,  &c.  Strange,  that  an  animal  so  frisky  as  the 
lamb,  whose  name  has  indeed  become  the  very 
synonym  for  playfulness — should  ever  turn  out 
an  old  sheep.  Does  not  the  fact  that  he  can  so 
soon  forget  his  lambhood,  go  far  to  show  that  the 
cares  of  life  do  press  heavily  upon  him  ?  You  call 
a  person  a  "sheep,"  and  be  does  not  usually  feel 
com|)limented ;  and  yet  when  a  mother  would  use 
the  strongest  expression  of  endearment  for  the  in- 
fant on  her  knee,  she  says — "little  lamb." 

But  tlie  most  triumphant  of  all  animals  is  the 
rooster.  Glad  are  we  to  hear  his  "clarion"  out  in 
the  free  air  once  more.  Lord  of  the  manor  is  he, 
by  an  inherent  right  which  no  one  would  think  of 
disputing.  That  he  is  weather-wise,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  old  stanza, 

<*Crow  on  the  fcnoe. 
The  Btorm's  goiog  henoo  ; 
Crow  on  the  ground, 
The  storm's  coming  down.*' 

[Of  course  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsi- 
ble for  the  rhyme  of  "ground"  and  "down."] 

It  must  have  been  in  consideration  of  this  pe- 
culiar gift  of  his,  that  his  effigy  has  been  so  long 
used  as  a  weather  vane,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
nothing  so  handsome  has  ever  been  substituted 
for  it  Rampant  horses,  wooden  men  with 
swords  in  their  hands,  oxen,  fishes,  arrows, — none 
of  these  come  up  to  the  mark,  like  a  real  old- 
fashioned  weather  cock.  When  he  would  foretell 
Tair  weather,  how  triumphantly  he 

"Turns  his  gvldcn  crest. 

To  catch  the  brceses  of  the  West." 


But  when  a  storm  is  brewing,  he  switches  hin 
long  tail-feathers  about,  and  looks  defiantly  to 
the  north-east,  letting  the  wind  and  rain  beat 
against  his  breast  with  unshrinking  boldness. 

When  a  certain  bam  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  two  unfortunate  pigs  perished  in  the  flames, 
a  young  man  was  heard  to  remark  that  he  did  not 
care  so  much  for  the  property,  "but  he  did  hate 
to  see  human  nater  burnt." 

Everybody  laughed,  but  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  not  so  very  far  out  of  the  way,  besides 
showing  a  sympathizing  spirit  which  did  him  hon- 
or. There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  "human  na- 
ter" in  animals,  as  .every  one  may  know  who  will 
watch  their  habits  and  customs* 

Existence  should  be  made  much  more  pleasant 
to  them  than  it  is,  for  between  them  and  us  there 
is  this  difference,  that  while  all  our  suffering  is, 
or  may  be,  disciplinary',  and  will  be  more  than 
made  up  to  us  hereafter,  they  suffer  without  know- 
ing why,  without  even  being  capable  of  improv- 
ing by  it,  and  when  they  die  by  violence  to  min- 
ister to  our  wants,  or  perish  after  a  life  spent  in 
our  ser\*ice,  that,  as  we  suppose,  is  the  end.  They 
have  no  reward.  Ought  not  the  harmless  crea- 
tures, then,  to  receive  kindness  from  our  hands  P 
Is  the  subject  beneath  our  notice  P" 

When  the  world  is  waking  up  to  life,  and  an 
electric  thrill  of  happiness  runs  through  us,  in 
which  all  animal  and  vegetable  things  seem  to 
sympathize,  what  an  appropriate  time  to  put  into 
practice  human  resolves ! 


JFirr  lAe  Neto  Sngkmd  Barmtr. 

FOWL  MEADOW  GBAfiB. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^When  I  was  a  boy  in  my 
native  town,  Lancaster,  Worcester  countiy,  there 
was  a  tract  of  land,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nashua  River,  which  had  never  been  cleared,  of- 
fered for  sale,  which  my  father  bought.  He  hired 
help,  and  cut  off  a  lar^e  amount  of  lumber.  On 
the  intervale,  there  were  patches  of  grass  quite  ex- 
tensive, which  he  called  native  grass.  But  at  hay 
time,  one  of  his  mowers  said  it  was  called  "fowl 
meadow  grass,"  and  so  named,  (as  I  remember  ho 
said,)  because  a  remarkable  fowl  was  found  dead 
there.  I  never  knew  it  cultivated,  till  I  reaped  off  the 
heads,  some  fifty-six  years  a^o,  which  I  have  often 
done  since.  Trying  it  on  different  soils  and  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  mixed  and  alone,  I  esteem  it 
first  rate  stock  hay.  Sown  on  the  surface  of  damp 
burnt  land,  it  does  admirably,  and  will  not  run  out. 
if  cut  late.  I  will  not  say  that  early  cutting  kills 
it,  or  that  it  requires  the  annual  dropping  of  ripe 
seed ;  but,  as  requested,  ^ive  my  experience.  Be- 
ing tender  at  first,  I  sow  it  alone,  and  on  plowed 
ground,  and  only  roll  it  in.     Benj.  Willard. 


Land  Titles  in  California. — ^As  illustrative 
of  the  deplorable  uncertainty  of  land  titles  in 
California,  Mr.  Greeley  says,  in  one  of  his  letters. 
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"I  met  to-day  an  intelligent  farmer  \vho  has  had 
three  different  farms  in  this  State,  and  has  lost 
them  successively  by  adjudications  adverse  to 
his  title."  And,  in  speaking  of  the  privileges  of 
miners,  he  adds :  *'To  dig  up  a  man's  fenced  gar- 
den, or  dig  down  his  house,  in  quest  of  gold,  is 
the  legal  right  of  any  miner,"  subject,  of  course, 
to  payment  of  damages,  if  the  roving  miner 
should  prove  responsible. 

■ 

For  f&«  New  England  Farmer. 
BECZjAXMIRra  SAIiT  MABSHBS. 


*»xfc.  Editor  : — I  have  been  looking  into  yoiu: 
Farmer  for  the  last  tluree  years  to  scj  something 
touching  the  marine  mecuiows  that  line  the  shores 
of  New  England.  They  have  received  very  little 
attention,  judging  from  the  agricultural  papers, 
and  the  reports  of  the  State  and  county  societies. 
I^ough  salt  marsh  was  successfully  reclaimed  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  Rev,  Jared  Elliot,  of  Kil- 
lingwortn,  Ct,  and  fine  crops  of  clover  and  herds 
pprais  produced,  I  do  not  now  know  of  half  a  dozen 
instances  where  the  improvement  has  been  made. 

From  the  little  experience  and  observation  I 
have  had  of  these  lands,  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
are  much  the  best  grass  lands  in  the  country,  and 
that  no  improvement  upon  a  shore  farm  will  pay 
so  well  as  the  reclaiming  of  these  wastes.  There 
are  thousands,  yes,  millions  of  acres,  of  these 
marshes  lying  aU  along  our  sea-board,  that  can  be 
economically  reclaimed.  They  now  produce  a  va- 
riety of  marine  grasses  that  barely  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting.  Cattle  eat  a  little  of  the  hay,  by 
way  of  relish,  but  do  not  thrive  upon  it.  The  best 
use  it  can  be  put  to,  is  bedding  and  manure  mak- 
ing. For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
your  readers  along  the  seaboard  to  these  unprized 
lands,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  a  little 
operation,  that  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

The  reclaimed  marsh  lies  within  the  limits  of 
Stonington  borough,  and  just  inside  of  the  Prov- 
idence and  Stonington  Kailroad.  It  embraces 
about  nine  acres,  one  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Stonington  and  New  London  Railroad,  leav 
ing  about  eight  acres  of  the  improved  land.  A 
simdl  stream  runs  through  it  in  the  winter.  In 
•  the  fall  of  1855,  a  side  gate  was  put  into  the  cul- 
vert, at  the  railroad  embankment,  through  which 
this  stream  empties  into  the  sea.  This  culvert 
was  the  only  outlet,  and  the  gate  completely  con- 
trolled the  access  of  the  sea-water.  As  the  cul- 
vert was  made  of  stone,  and  the  passage  was  only 
about  four  feet  in  width  and  depth,  the  expense 
of  stopping  the  sea-water  was  small,  not  exceed- 
ing five  doUars.  The  old  ditches  around  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  were 'cleared  out,  and  some  new 
ditches  were  made,  cutting  off  all  the  fresh  water 
that  came  in  from  the  adjoining  uplands.  The 
marsh  could  only  be  drained  about  eighteen 
inches,  owing  to  the  stone  bottom  of  the  culvert, 
and  the  small  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  this  place. 

The  first  summer  after  the  tide  gate  was  put  in, 
nothing  was  done  with  the  land,  except  to  mow  it, 
and  watch  the  change  in  the  vegetation.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  former  owners  of  the 
marsh,  to  get  about  two  loads  of  salt  hay  on  the 
nine  acres,  not  enough  to  pay  for  mowing.    The 


first  season  after  the  improvement,  the  hay  was 
more  than  doubled,  ana  the  quality  was  very 
much  improved.  It  was  also  observed  that  dande- 
lions, dods.,  and  other  upland  plants,  had  started 
in  many  places.  It  was  inferred  that  grasses 
would  grow  where  weeds  did,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1856  and  the  spring  of  '57  clover,  herds  grass  and 
red-top  seeds  were  sown  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  marsh.  Some  of  it  was  sown  upon  the  snow. 
Nothing  was  done  to  the  seed,  by  way  of  cover- 
ing ;  most  of  it  took  well,  and  pure  herds  grass, 
three  feet  high,  was  cut  in  July  from  seed  sown 
about  three  months  before. 

Seeing  that  the  land  was  disposed  to  make  so 
good  returns,  for  everything  that  was  done  for  it, 
the  new  owner  spread  various  kinds  of  soil  upon 
the  surface,  to  help  the  growth  of  the  grass  anoth- 
er season.  Garden  soil,  gravel,  yellow  loam,  ditch 
mud  and  compost  from  the  yard,  were  spread  on 
in  various  places.  The  poorest  grass  was  upon 
that  part  that  had  no  dressing,  but  this  yielded 
Qot  far  from  a  ton  to  the  acre.  That  dressed  with 
gravel  yielded  better,  that  with  yellow  loam  bet- 
ter still,  that  with  garden  soil  better  yet,  and  that 
dressed  with  ditch  mud  was  about  equal  to  that 
covered  with  compost 

A  part  of  it,  designed  for  pasture,  was  sowed 
with  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  clover  and  herds 
grass  seeds.  It  was  also  dressed  about  half  with 
garden  soil,  and  half  with  ditch  mud.  This  acre 
and  a  half  has  pastured'  two  cows  five  months  the 
past  season.  It  would  have  yielded  at  least  four 
tons  of  ^od  hay.  From  the  rest  of  the  matsh 
about  thirteen  tons  of  good  hay  were  cut,  a  part 
of  which  was  sold,  in  the  field,  for  twelve  dollars 
a  ton.  Had  the  whole  been  kept  in  meadow,  and 
the  hay  sold,  it  would  have  come  to  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollai's 
clear  of  all  expense. 

In  the  course  of  the  improvement  over  two 
hundred  cords  of  muck  have  been  taken  from  the 
ditches,  a  part  of  which  has  been  sold  at  a  dollar 
a  cord,  and  the  rest  used  upon  the  adjacent  up- 
land. It  is  estimated  that  this  muck  has  more 
than  paid  for  all  the  expense  of  ditching,  and  tc])- 
dressmg,  and  grass  seed.  The  land  is  now  wonh 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  will  pay  sevcMi 
per  cent  on  that  sum  as  long  as  it  is  taken  care  (  f. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  thei\! 
is  no  more  inviting  field  for  improvement  than 
these  marshes.  The  chief  expense  will  be  in  the 
embankment;  but  many  of  these  marshes  are  sit- 
uated along  the  banks  of  creeks,  presenting  a  nar 
row  border  to  the  sea,  so  that  every  rod  of  dyking 
would  protect  an  acre  of  land.  These  marshes  do 
not  now,  as  a  nde,  pay  the  interest  on  five  dol- 
lars an  acre,  and  they  can  be  bought  from  five  t.) 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  As  soon  as  they  are  re- 
claimed, they  will  pay  the  interest  on  from  one  to 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

What  an  immense  addition  it  would  be  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  New  England,  if  all  these 
marine  wastes  were  reclaimed,  and  made  to  do 
their  duty !  How  long  will  farmers  suffer  them 
to  be  idle,  and  complain  that  farming  does  not 
pay?  W.  Clift. 

Stonington,  Ct.,  Jan,  \2th,  1860. 


In  England  there  is  liberty  without  equality 
Li  France  there  is  equality  without  liberty. 
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/br  the  New  England  Parmer, 
IS  FABHINa  PBOyiTABT.F.P 

Mb.  Editob  : — So  long  as  men  are  goyemed 
by  the  natural  inclinations  of  their  hearts,  so  long 
as  they  are  controlled  by  the  love  of  money  more 
than  by  love  for  their  neighbor,  so  long  will  this 
inquiry  be  applied  to  every  department  of  busi- 
ness in  which  men  are  engaged.  If  you  offer  em- 
ployment to  him  who  carries  the  hod ;  if  you  seek 
ior  one  to  enter  the  halls  of  learning ;  if  you  open 
the  halls  of  science,  and  invite  one  to  come  in  and 
labor  there ;  if  you  point  to  the  chair  of  office,  and 
say  to  your  friends,  the  public  good  demands  of 
vou  to  seek  it ;  if  you  open  the  church  door,  and 
look  for  the  servant  of  Uod  to  proclaim  the  news 
of  salvation ;  by  each  and  every  one,  the  first  in- 
quiry which  meets  you  is :  Is  it  profitable  ?  Will 
it  pay  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  is  no  new  subject 
for  your  columns,  but  as  I  am  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
with  ver^  limited  means,  I  am  jiossessed  of  some 
facts  which,  if  brought  to  light,  may  help  to  stay 
the  rush  of  our  young  men  to  other  professions 
which  offer  them  speedy  returns,  but  less  profit 

What  I  now  propose  in  order  to  show  ^ou  that 
farming  is  profitable,  is  to  give  you  the  history  of 
a  young  man  who  has  been  under  my  notice  for 
the  last  six  years.  A  young  man  in  this  coimty,  in 

the  town  of ,  purchased  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 

of  land  in  a  run  down  condition,  in  a  stony,  rough 
section.  For  this  farm  he  promised  to  pay  $2,400, 
whkb  at  the  time  was  thought  by  the  neighbors 
to  be  all  the  place  was  worth,  but  being  of  a  reso- 
lute'mind,  having  a  strong  arm  and  wining  heart, 
he  determined  to  try  his  luck.  Having  been  a 
reader  of  the  New  England  Farmer  and  Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman  for  years,  he  did  not  adopt 
the  opinions  nor  practice  of  his  neighbors,  but 
struck  out  a  line  oi  policy  for  himself,  brmging  to 
his  aid  all  the  information  which  could  be  gathered 
to  suit  his  own  case,  both  from  reading  and  ob- 
servation, so  that  at  this  time,  where  stood  the  old 
brush  pine,  stands  the  substantial  stone  wall. 
The  rocks  have  many  of  them  disappeared  from 
the  mowings,  some  of  the  wet  lands  have  been 
underdrained,  and  the  best  of  grasses  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  poorest.  The  old  bam,  without  a 
cellar,  has  been  re-modelied  and  enlarged,  to  ac- 
commodate the  increase  of  crops,  until  the  passer 
by  beholds  a  modem  bam  of  eijdity  feet  in  length, 
with  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  The  house  has  abo 
been  entirely  put  in  order,  shade  trees  have  been 
set  out,  the  yard  has  been  ornamented  by  setting 
the  larch,  fir,  cherry,  crab-apple  and  various  kinds 
of  roses.  Flowers,  also,  have  come  in  for  a  large 
piece  of  ground,  and  have  served  to  make  the  or- 
namental department  complete.  He  would  never 
keep  any  but  the  best  of  stock,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  obtained  a  large  si^pply  from  his  dai- 
ry, which  was  the  great  secret  oi  nis  success. 

At  the  time  he  bought  his  &rm,  he  was  not 
worth  one  dollar  in  the  world  j  he  had  to  run  in 
debt  for  both  farmiind  stock,  farming  toob,  house 
furniture,  and  every  item  of  personal  property 
which  he  possessed.  This  wiU  be  sufficient  for 
you  to  see  that  if  to-day  he  is  worth  any  thing,  he 
must  have  made  farming  profitable,  kow  I  will 
give  you  the  result  of  his  labors.  He  has  recent- 
ly sold  his  farm  to  one  of  his  old  neighbors  for 
$700  more  than  he  paid  for  it,  and  ho  is  now  able' 
to  tell  how  he  stands  in  the  world.    To  my  own 


personal  knowledge,  he  is  to-day  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  cash.  If  you  ask  him  if  farming  is 
profitable,  he  will  at  once  reply,  Yes. 

As  might  be  expected,  while  he  was  farming 
with  so  much  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  all  matters  of  town, 
society  and  district  In  a  great  measure  b}  his  ef- 
forts, has  an  agricultural  society  been  established 
in  this  town,  and  none  have  been  more  ready  to 
give  both  time  and  money  to  help  for\i'ard  any 
enterprise  which  promised  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
community  around  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
business  could  that  young  man  have  engaged, 
without  means,  which  would  have  given  him  so 
good  a  living,  so  much  comfort,  so  much  pleas- 
ure, so  much  health,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
to  him  so  good  a  return  for  his  labor  ?  In  clos- 
ing, let  me  say  that  I  believe  no  business,  if  con- 
ducted with  intelligence,  is  more  profitable  than 
farming.  And  I  would  say  to  all  young  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  qualify  your- 
selves for  your  business,  and  by  all  means  stick 
to  fiurming.  Strive  to  be  a  farmer  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  word,  by  improving  your  land,  and 
increasing  your  crops,  and  not  be  an  exhauster  of 
the  soiL  Profit. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
!tSE  WEATEEESB  OF  1859. 

M&.  Editor  :— I  herewith  present  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  weather  of  the  winter  moiUht  of 
1859,  which  have  not  been  before  treated  upon  in 
the  Farmer,  and  which  complete  my  history  of  the 
weather  of  1859,  at  least  that  portion  I  choose  to 
offer  the  public.  Though  the  other  months  have 
been  commented  upon  at  some  length  by  me  on 
pages  359  and  484  of  the  last  volume  of  the  moilth>- 
ly  Farmer,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  recall  the 
leading  features  of  each  month;  while  I  annex 
tables  showing  the  mean  temperature,  days  of 
wind  from  various  quarters,  storms,  dear  and 
cloudy  days,  &c.,  for  each  month  and  for  the  year. 

January,  taken  together,  was  not  a  severe  win- 
ter month,  but  was  quite  peculiar,  and  strongly 
marked  by  an  almost  unprecedented  storm  of  snow 
— ^nearly  two  feet  falling  between  ten,  P.  M.,  on 
the  3d  and  three,  P.  M.,  on  the  4th,  which,  drift- 
ing badly,  rendered  the  roads  generally  impassa- 
ble till  broken  out  with  hea^'y  teams  and  snovels 
—and  by  a  term  of  cold  that  has  no  parallel  on 
the  local  records  of  this  region.  The  only  recent 
time  that  fiurly  enters  into  competition  with  it 
was  in  January,  1857,  when  the  mercury  continued 
below  zero  at  one  time  tov  foriy-three  consecutive 
hours — ^from  six,  P.  M.,  on  the  22d,  to  one,  P.  M., 
on  the  24th,-— while  the  mercury  was  below  zero 
in  January,  1859,  for  sixty  hours  in  succession, 
or  for  two  days  and  a  half,  covering  the  10th  and 
11th;  and  the  lowest  point  in  both  cases  was  26^ 
below  zero.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  the  tempera- 
ture was  8°  below  zero  at  sunrise,  or  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  the  cold  gradually  increasing,  was  11^ 
below  at  eight;  14°  below  at  quarter  past  nine ;  at 
ten,  13°  below;  at  twelve  M.,  11°  below ;  at  three, 
P.  M.,  10°  below ;  at4i,  P.  M.,  12°  below ;  and  at 
ten,  P.  M.,  20°  below  I  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing 20°  below,  while  a  thermometer  half  a  mile 
from  mine  indicated  30°  below !    Added  to  this 
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was  a  strong,  piercing  wind  from  the  north,  which 
^^reatly  increased  the  apparent  intensity  of  the 
cold,  and  rendered  travelling  wholly  unsafe,  and 
accounts  of  frozen  limbs  and  even  death  by  freez- 
ing were  not  unfrequently  reported ;  vet  me  sky 
was  clear  and  the  sun  bright  throughout  nearlv 
the  whole  day.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  10th 
was  12.67°  below  zero,  (8°  below  zero  being  the 
highest  point  of  the  day !)  and  of  the  following 
daytiie  11th,  11.5°  below;  the  nearest  recorded 
approaches  to  this  being  9.o°  below  on  the  2dd  of 
January,  1857,  and  4.33°  below  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  and  year. 

The  general  cluiracter  of  the  remainder  of  the 
month  was  quite  mild,  and  the  n\ean  temperature 
of  the  whole  month  was  24.48°.  Excluding  five 
days  commencing  with  the  8th,  the  temperature 
of  the  month  would  be  29.19°,  or  only  about  three 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  highest 
temperature  of  the  month  was  44°  above  zero,  and 
the  lowest  26°  below  zero,  giving  the  unusual 
range  of  70°  for  one  mon^.  The  warmest  day 
was  Uie  6th,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  35.83° 
above  zero,  and  the  coldest  was  the  10th,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  12.67°  below  zero-~a  differ- 
ence of  48.5°  between  the  mean  temperatures  of 
two  days  in  one  month,  and  even  but  four  days 
apart. 

A  yery  large  amount  of  water  was  deposited  in 
the  rain  and  snow  of  the  month,  three  heavy 
storms  of  rain  occurring,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  ice,  so  that  the 
Weighing  was  good,  though  but  very  little  snow 
feU  after  the  heavy  storm  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
month.  There  was  much  cloudy  and  disagreeable 
weather,  and  though  there  were  some  fine  days, 
the  unpleasant  elements  predominated;  and  by 
oonsultmg  the  annexed  tables  the  amount  of 
cloudiness  may  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  wind  from  the  several  quarters  firom 
which  it  came. 

February  was  much  milder  than  that  month 
usuaJly  is,  but  the  sleighing  was  tolerably  good 
throughout  the  month,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  ice,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  ndnstorms,  but  not  a  lai^  quantity  of 
snow  felL  Cloudiness  was  a  ohancteristie  of  the 
weather,  and  storms  of  snow  or  rain  w;ere  veir 
frequent,  four  of  the  former  occurring,  in  which 
fell  fourteen  inches  of  snow,  and  five  of  the  latter, 
averaging  a  storm  for  every  third  day ;  and  there 
were  but  four  clear  days  in  the  whole  month.  The 
mean  temperature  of  &e  month  being  29.44°,  was 
but  little  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  the  range 
of  the  temperature  was  quite  uniform,  one  week 
varying  but  littie  from  tiie  others.  The  highest 
temperature  was  53°,  on  the  23d,  and  the  lowest 
was  4°,  on  the  27tb.  The  coldest  day  was  the  1 2th, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  17°;  the  warmest 
was  the  23d,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  40°. 

December  came  in  with  two  remarkably  warm, 
lowery,  Indian  summer-like  days,  the  thermome- 
ter standing  at  66°  in  the  shade,  (in  which  all  ob- 
servations «re  giv^i,)  on  the  2d,  or  three  degrees 
higher  than  on  the  4th  of  July,  while  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  day  was  54° ;  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1859,  being  but  half  a  degree  colder  than 
the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year !  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  year  1859,  in 
a  meteorological  point  of  view.  The  weather  be- 
eame  cold,  however,  on  the  3d,  and  the  remain^ 


der  of  the  month  was  rather  colder  than  the  aver- 
age of  winter  months.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
month  the  weather  was  even  remarkably  cold,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  28th  being  5.67°  below  « 
zero,  while  the  temperature  at  sunrise  on  the  29th 
was  18°  below  zero ;  and  this  is  reported  to  be 
the  coldest  December  weather  that  has  occurred 
in  this  region  in  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  9th 
the  temperature  was  one  denree  below  zero,  it 
having  Mien  54°  during  the  tnirtv-six  hours  pre- 
ceding; and  during  the  month  tne  temperature 
was  five  times  below  zero  at  sunrise,  as  follows : 
on  the  9th,  1°  below ;  on  the  16th,  1°  below ;  on 
the  28th,  12°  below ;  on  the  29th,  18°  below ;  and 
on  the  3 1st,  8°  below.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  was  22.11°.  The  highest  temperature 
was  66°  above  zero,  and  the  lowest  was  18°  below 
zero,  giving  the  remarkably  great  range  of  tem- 
perature for  one  month  of  84. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  the  storms  that  they 
commenced  with  snow  or  sleet,  tmd  almost  invan- 
ably  terminated  with  a  fall  of  rain.  The  sleigh- 
ing, however,  was  feir  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
month.  There  were  ei^ht  storms,  depositing 
twenty  inches  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  with  the  rain 
equalmig  3.94°  inches  of  water.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, respecting  the  wind,  &c.,  reference  may 
be  had  to  the  tables,  in  the  two  months  above. 

The  leading  features  of  March  were  its  mild- 
ness and  the  early  opening  of  spring— the  snow 
generally  disappearing  by  the  lOtn,  and  the  ground 
was  quite  free  from  frost  as  early  as  the  20th'^l- 
though  it  was  marked  bv  very  heavy  and  dlnas- 
trous  freshets  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River. 

The  month  of  April  was  ouite  fine,  and  toi^ 
tured  by  no  severe  extremes,  tne  season  preserv- 
ing its  forwardness  with  but  slight  interruptions, 
the  pastures  being  green  at  the  dose  of  the  month, 
at  wnich  time  many  trees  were  expanding  their 
leaves. 

And  through  May,  even,  the  development  of 
vegetation  was  rather  more  rapid  than  usual, 
cherry  trees  being  in  full  blossom  on  the  9th,  and 
apple  trees  on  the  18tb-— a  sufficient  encomium 
upon  the  season. 

But  clouds,  and  rain,  and  cold  nights,  were 
prominent  features  in  the  weather  of  June,  frosts 
mjuring  the  newly  planted  crops  of  com  and  po- 
tatoes, and  severely  nipping  vegetation  in  gener- 
al. Indeed,  the  weather  was  too  cold  for  vegeta- 
tion to  advance  but  slowly,  and  the  superabun- 
dance of  moisture  was  hardly  a  less  evil  to  the 
farmer. 

July  was  a  verv  fine  month,  agreeable  alike  to 
hay-miBkers  and  tne  growing  crops. 

August  was  much  more  doubtful  for  the  farmer, 
the  fore  part  being  very  warm,  while  the  last  part 
was  unusually  cool,  ana  there  was  a  scanty  supply 
of  rain,  and  though  vegetation  suffered  much 
from  drought  in  some  localities,  it  escaped  its  ef- 
fects generally  here.  ^  Light  frosts  near  its  close 
severely  threatened  it,  yet  it  escaped  '^with  a 
shiver,"  as  one  has  remarked. 

S^iembtr  was  quite  cool  throughout,  and  very 
dry  during  the  first  half,  while  the  frosts  about 
the  middle  injured  the  com  crop,  so  backward  this 
year,  very  severely. 

October  was  even  still  more  disagreeable,  if  not 
unfavorable,  with  its  cold  clouds  and  rough  winds, 
the  wrather  better  befitting  the  monUi  of  Novem- 
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ber  than  October ;  while  November  wba  as  remark- 
able for  its  mildness  and  agreeability ;  yet  there 
was  a  scanty  supply  of  water  in  this  month. 

In  short,  the  year  in  some  respects  was  ^uite 
unfavorable  for  the  &rmer,  the  com  crop  giving  a 
light  yield  of  sound  grain,  though  oth^  crops 
came  in  as  weU  as  usaal,  except,  perhaps,  fruits. 
There  was  frost  in  some  localities  in  every  month, 
and  only  sixty-six  days  passed  in  succession  with- 
out frost  here. 

If  the  reader  would  learn  further  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  weather  of  this  region  the  present 
year,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  above,  and 
the  following  table,  a  somewhat  iuU  account  of  it 
may  be  fbuira  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Farmer, 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  low- 
est temperature  of  each  month,  and  the  mean 
temperature,  and  also  the  mean  temperature  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset.  The  dash,  (thus,  t-26°) 
indicates  below  zero. 

Tablb  or  TsMPSEATma,  1859. 


Temp. 


Aram  ot   M60H  ui    Armm, 
Sunriie.     Noon.    Suruet. 


JanaaT7,  -95*  44«  24.48* 

FebruATj,  4  53  29A4 

Maivb,  4  64  37.14 

April,  27  71  42.04 

Uay,  85  86  57.81 

Jane,  34  02  62.05 

July,  44  06  67.53 

AugiMt,  40  86  66.31 

September,  34  75  57.15 

October,  23  75  45.68 

November,  23  66  41.30 

D«silBber,  -18  66  22.11 

Tear,  -46  06  46.10 


10.55* 

28^64 

34.00 

88.40 

47.20 

47.47 

67.71 

57.78 

48.43 

88.35 

36.27 

18.04 


28.16* 
33.82 

41  .n 

47.73 
65.52 
63.83 
75.81 
73.65 
63.57 
51.00 
45.03 
27.07 


88.80         51.82 


25.90* 

29.71 

SOJil 

46.05 

50.49 

61.00 

65iS8 

63.18 

68.87 

47.61 

42.70 

28.55 

47.43 


The  table  next  following  gives  the  number  of 
days  of  wind  from  the  various  quarters  from  which 
it  has  blown  during  each  month  the  past  year. 
Under  the  head  of  calm  are  placed  those  days  in 
which  the  wind  was  very  light  and  unsteady,  and 
the  currents  constantly  changix^,  as  well  as  when 
a  breexe  was  imperceptible.  It  also  shows  the 
number  of  Auroras  ana  halos. 


Tabu  Ssfowuia  m  Numbcr  or  Dats  or  Wnv  raox  Dxp- 

FISaVT  QOABTKBS  111  1850. 


^ 

b4 

1^ 

^* 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

«>3 

05 

63 

>J 

§ 

Januaryy     10 

3 

u 

H 

2 

8 

3 

February,     5 

2 

1 

1 

5 

8 

3 

March,        10 

1 

2i 

4 

Si 

2 

6 

.^pril,          15 

2 

2 

1 

3 

May,            11 

8 

8 

2 

June,             2 

6 

4 

4 

July,            114 

1 

2 

n 

4 

4 

Anguai,         8 

a 

6 

a 

2 

September,  11 

1 

8 

5 

8 

October.       15 

1 

3 

1 

10 

1 

5 

2 

November,  10 

n 

8 

^ 

6 

6 

2 

1 

3 

DeoenAer,   10 

6 

6 

4 

2 

4 

5 

Total,        1181      1^4      66      10       41|      8o|      28      22      86 
Average,  9  5-6  17-24    SJ    5-C    311-24    7|      2}    15-6     8 

The  next  teble  gives  the  number  o'  days  that 
were  dear,  cloudy,  tolerably  clear,  &<3.,  together 
with  the  number  of  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  and 
amount  Under  the  head  of  tolerMy  dear  are 
placed  those  davs  in  which  the  sun  shone  most  of 
the  time,  thougn  clouds  abounded,  and  under  the 
head  of  quite  doudy,  those  in  whach  clouds  pre- 
dominated, though  there  were  several  hours  of 
sun. 


TiBU  OP  arosm,  Cuua  jaa>  CLOimT  Dais,  te.,  1890. 

1.  iC      «,  i:    FatttofSnow.      Bahu  . 

II      II 

&<6     90    ^O'  /aofter.  No.  Inoke»,* 


January, 

9 

14 

5 

3 

6 

20 

4 

4.90 

February, 

4 

11 

7 

6 

5 

13 

5 

2.n 

Marcb, 

4 

12 

8 

7 

1 

5 

0 

5.82 

April, 

6 

7 

0 

8 

Squalls, 

sloet. 

6 

2.51 

May, 

12 

f 

5 

5 

11 

4Jtt 

June, 

6 

8 

10 

7 

• 

15 

7^ 

July, 

10 

5 

11 

5 

10 

2.54 

August, 

14 

8 

7 

7 

11 

4J6 

September, 

7 

4 

11 

8 

• 

11 

4.54 

October, 

8 

6 

10 

7 

A  fevflalcet. 

6 

1J90 

Norember, 

7 

6 

0 

8 

3 

2 

6 

2.70 

Deoember, 

10 

12 

4 

4 

8 

20 

5 

8.5T 

Total, 

00 

96 

06 

75 

23 

60 

99 

46j6T 

ATerage, 

n 

8 

8 

fll 

81 

8.89 

There  were  also  ^evefUeen  ihunder-^howers,  as 
follows  :  1  in  May,  6  in  June,  5  in  July,  3  in  Au- 
gust, 1  in  October,  and  1  in  November. 

Springfiddi  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 1860.        J.  A.  A. 

*  The  statistiOB  in  lesard  to  the  amount  of  rain,  are  taken 
trom  the  record  kept  at  the  U.  S.  Armoiy  in  this  dty,  by  3.  An- 
AMB,  Esq.,  derk  of  the  Armory,  to  wboee  Vinrttrtrw  lam  Indebted 
for  their  insertion  here. 


A  SILVER  FITCHBB  OlVEJSf  TO  A 

FABKBBI 

Swords,  gold-headed  canes,  plate  and  other  tes- 
timonials of  gratitude  and  respect,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  "public  benefactors,*'  from  time  imme- 
morial— ^for  aug^t  w^e  know ;  at  any  rate,  we  have 
often  read  and  heard  of  such  things.  But  we 
find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  an  account  of  a 
presentation,  that  strikes  us  as  something  new,  so 
far  as  the  character  of  the  services  rewarded  are 
concerned.  A  silver  piteher  and  two  goblets  have 
oeen  presented  to  a  farmer,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  a  farmer. 

Many  years  ago,  a  poor  young  man  bought  a 
farm  near  Seneca  Lake,  New  Yoik.  Much  of  the 
soil  was  a  cold,  heavy  day.  As  fast  as  he  could, 
he  drained  off  the  water,  put  in  the  manure,  and 
demonstrated,  by  example,  that  farming  may  be 
made  profitable.  In  1835  he  imported  patterns  of 
drain  tile,  and  commenced  his  experiments  in  thia 
line  of  improvement  with  tiles  made  by  the  slow 
process  of  hand  labor.  Machinery  was  soon  used 
in  their  manufacture,  and  in  1851  he  had  laid  six- 
teen miles  of  tile  drains.  Finding  that  the  more 
he  drained,  and  the  more  he  manured,  the  richer 
he  grew,  he  ventured  to  recommend  his  course  to 
other  farmers,  and  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  agricultural  journals  of  New  York.  In  one 
of  his  articles,  written  the  I7th  of  Deoember  kst» 
and  published  in  the  Rurai  New^  Yorker,  in  reply 
to  some  striotures  on  his  system  of  '*high  fMing,** 
he  says : 

"I  will  state  that  I  oan  with  more  oertaintr  oal* 
culate  on  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  now,  uian  I 
could  on  one,  thirty-six  ^ears  ago»  and  I  can  safely 
calculate  on  one  acre  m  pasture  feeding  more 
stock,  and  much  better,  than  three  would  hav* 
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done  at  that  time,  while  I  can  almost  always  make 
one-half  more  grain  of  any  kind  than  I  did  then 
— of  oats  or  corn  far  more  than  double.  High 
feeding  and  high  manuring  did  all  this.'' 

By  affixing  his  own  signature  to  these  publica^ 
tions,  the  name  of  John  Johnston  has  long  been 
iamiliar  to  the  readers  of  agricultural  papers,  and 
he  is  sometimes  called  the  <*Great  Tile  Drainer," 
of  New  York.  , 

The  presentation  of  a  service  of  plate  to  such 
a  man,  by  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  a  great  State,  we  regard  as  an  event  of 
interest  to  farmers  generally,  as  indicating  a  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  public  to  ho)ior  those 
who  introduce  improiTements  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  to  admit  them  to  rank  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  race. 

The  Tribttne  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  articles  presented  to  Mr.  Johnston : 

''The  testimonial  consists  of  a  massive  silver 
pitcher  and  two  goblets,  on  all  of  which  are  en- 
graved and  embossed  appropriate  agricultural  em- 
blems. On  one  shield  of  the  pitcher  is  represent- 
ed a  reaping  field  as  it  appears  in  our  day,  on 
another  a  mowing  machine  at  work,  and  the  third 
bears  the  following  inscription : 

Presented  to  Jobn  Jomrsf  ok,  in  recognition  of  his  serrioes 
to  tbe  Agricoltore  of  New  York,  hj  his  feilow-citlsemi. 

John  A.  Kiko,  and  19  otiMiii. 

The  goblets  bear  the  representation  of  men  lay- 


i  lay- 
,  tile 


ing  tiles  for  drains,  a  ditch-digffing  machine,  tile 
machine,  and  all  manner  of  small  tools  used  in  'the 
stupid  burial  of  crockery' — as  an  English  lord 
was  pleased  to  term  lile  draining  a  few  years  ago." 


jFor  the  New  Englemd  Farmtr* 
MODBS  OW    TAXING  PBOFEBTT. 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  correspondent  R.  M., 
asks  your  interposition  as  a  legislator,  to  modify 
the  law,  as  to  tne  assessment  of  taxes.  I  do  not 
understand  him  to  say  that  property  should  not 
be  taxed  eonally  and  proportionately  wherever  it 
is  found.  It  would  certamly  be  difficult  to  legis- 
late Ihat  one  thousand  dollars  should  be  taxed  in 
the  possession  of  one  man  more  or  less  than  in 
the  possession  of  another.  Nor  would  the  inequal- 
ity be  relieved  by  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  the  mortgager  to  the  mortgagee,  because 
ail  this  would  be  guarded  against  by  the  mortga- 
gee when  he  received  his  mortgage. 

If  a  provision  could  be  made  for  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  property  by  those  who  hold  it,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  property,  if  not  dis- 
closed for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  this  would  be 
as  effectual  a  mode  of  bringing  it  out  as  could  be 
adopted  by  law.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  poor 
man's  homestead  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value  should  be  exempted  from  taxation, 
as  well  as  from  debt.  This  would  greatly  lessen 
the  number  of  persons  liable  to  be  taxed,  and 
leave  the  burden  upon  the  holders  of  property, 
who  are  the  persons  mainly  benefited  by  taxes  be- 
ing paid.  P.  ' 

January,  1660. 


Jbr  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 
DTTOBUSQ  FLOWS— TIIiE  DBAIKS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  an  article  on  drainage  pub- 
lished in  the  N,  E.  Farmer  some  time  since,  I  find 
the  following  remaik:  "Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  move  with  loaded  teams  on  the*  surface  of 
the  field  so  as  to  jar  the  tile  from  their  places." 
Now  I  wish  to  inquire  if  this  is  so  P  Can  it  be 
that  tile  are  so  easuy  displaced  as  this  ?  I  should 
think  that  perhaps  they  might  be  disturbed  in  this 
way  when  laid  in  swamps,  but  I  had  supposed  up- 
on uplands  it  was  not  needful  to  use  such  precau- 
tions. I  have  never  yet  used  tile,  but  have  recent- 
ly laid  a  considerable  amount  of  stone  drains,  and 
having  found  these  to  be  rather  costly,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  giving  tiles  a  trial. 

Have  any  of  the  new  ditching  plows  yet  been 
used  in  this  vicinity  ?  I  mean  such  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1860. 
Can  they  be  obtained  in  Boston  ?  if  so,  where  P 
and  at  what  price  P  and  which  patterns  P 

One  great  reason  why  drain  tile  are  not  more 
used  is,  because  the  makers  charge  an  exorbitant 
profit  upon  them ;  they  are  sold  in  England  for 
about  one-half  the  price  which  is  demanded  here. 
If  some  one  in  this  vicinitv  would  go  into  the 
mannfacture  of  tiles,  and  seU  them  at  a  moderate 
price,  he  might  do  well  for  himself,  and  greatly 
mcrease  the  use  of  tiles.  w.  D. 

Jan.  3,  1860.         

Remarks. — ^If  tiles  are  well  laid  as  low  as  they 
ought  to  be,  viz. :  between  three  and  ybur  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  we  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
danger  of  displacing  them  by  passikig  over  them 
with  loaded  teams. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  ditching  plows  are 
either  made,  sold  or  used  in  this  vicinity.  Drain 
tile  is  sold  at  too  high  a  price,  but  we  hope  the 
multiplication  of  machines  will  reduce  it.  A  sim- 
ple machine  will  soon  be  furnished  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  one  that  can  be  put  in  use  npon  any 
farm  where  clay  is  found,  and  the  tile  made  by 
the  most  inexperienced  persons.    So  we  are  told. 


New  Hampshire  State  Agric5Ultural  So- 
ciety.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  above  society, 
the  following  persons  were  chosen  officers  for  die 
ensuing  year : 

President — Wm.  F.  Estes,  Dover. 

Secretary — ^Aaron  Young,  Dover. 

Treasurer — Frederic  Smyth,  Manchester. 

Directors — ^Dana  Woodman,  North  Hampton ; 
Nathaniel  White,  Concord;  Alfred  Hort,  Dur^ 
ham  ;  John  Preston,  New  Ipswich ;  John  S.  Walk- 
er, Claf%mont 

Ohio  Farmer. — ^This  paper  enters  upon  the  new 
year  with  some  typographical  improvements.  It  is 
a  sterling  journal, — its  editor  having  a  good  heart 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  head.  He  is  one  of  the 
Browns,  sumamed  Thomas,  and  does  his  work 

up  B in  the  most  thorough  manner.    Long 

life  and  prosperity  to  hhnself  and  his  paper. 
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TALL  OBOWTOOT,   OR  BDmHCTTPS. 

Philosophert  Bay  there  is  some  comjiiiisiiii] 
for  everything  in  life  that  we  aie  accuFt^mn-d  Ic 
look  upon  as  an  iJl.  Thtit  even  a  jumping,'  looth- 
ache,  or  »  nip  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  ia  iint  ,in  un- 
qualified evil,^thiit  around  it  or  behind  it,  somu- 
where,  there  lie  crumbs  of  comfort  that  ti.»iipi,'n- 
Mte  in  some  measure  for  the  panga  inflicli'il.  Me 
who  hai  been  cut  off  from  the  world  by  siukneai, 
and  daily  looks  out  from  his  window  iipim  tlu' 
moving  multitudes  as  they  go  up  ami  ilimn  in 
their  pursuits,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  Iv 
tompeiuaiiona  for  him  there  are,  upon 
Butwer's  "Conrolaliom  in  a  Siek  Sootn.' 

So  it  is  in  another  kingdom.     The  ts 
aiders  many  things  as  evils,  which,  projiLrl;    un- 
derstood, may  be  found  to   be   blessini^t.      lie 
looks  out  upon  his  broad  fields  and  nii^mlows, 
covered  with  buttercups,  and   sighs  that  they  are 
not  all  sweet  clover,  purple-bloom- 
ing herds  grass  or  silky  red-top,  for- 
getting how  his  children  gather  the 
eups,  or  chaae  the  butterflies  among 
the  despised  but   showy  plants — or 
how  lovingly  his  city  visitors  look 
wpon  the  gay  scene,   and  listen  to 
the   song   of    the   bob-o-linka   that 
rear  their  young  and  sing  to  each 
other  amidst  this  world  of  flowers. 

Thii  is  on  introduced  weed ;  it  ia 
common  inNewEngUndandinNew 
York  State.  There  is  another  spa- 
des, growing  about  one  foot  high, 
while  this  which  we  have  illustrated 
grows  iu!o  feet  high.  Both  species  are  popularly 
known  OB  buttercups,  and  in  some  localities  are  so 
abundant  in  meadows,  as  to  appear  at  a  distance 
tike  an  unbroken  sheet  of  golden  yellow.  On  ac- 
count of  their  acid  juice,  cattle  do  nut  cat  them  in 
their  fresh  state,  nor  do  they  core  much  for  them 
when  dried.  About  a  doien  other  species  are  to 
be  found  in  the  woodland  and  meadows,  and  a  few 
aquatic  ones  in  streams  and  .ponds.  It  is  a  rank 
and  hardy  plant,  has  become  quite  a.  nuisance  to 
farmers,  and  ought  to  be  eradicated  upon  its  first 
appearance  in  their  grounds.  It  is  said  that  beg- 
gars in  Europe  use  it  for  the  sake  of  making  their 
faces  red,  or  exciting  ulcers,  and  thereby  excit- 
ing sympathy. 

The  reader  will  find  both  spscies  illustpted  and 
more  ftiily  explained  in  Darlington't  Weedi  and 
Useful  Hants. 

Fig.  3,  in  the  illustration,  snows  the  whole 
plant  Fig.  4,  is  on  enlarged  flower,  divided,  to 
show  the  distinct  parts.  Fig.  6,  is  a  head  of  seed. 
Fig.  6,  the  seed  or  fruit 


BTA  iamiiy  broil  spoils  the  beat  broth. 


Upon  noticing  a  flock  of  snow  birds,  gathering 
their  scanty  aubsistence,  during  a  severe  snow- 
storm in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  thought  arises 
in  the  mind,  how  do  these  beautiful  little  speci- 
mens of  omitbolcfry  pTet  a  living  P  and  why  di: 
they  not  all  perish  P  Upon  looking  over  our  win- 
try landscape,  and  observing  the  Oo«  Hawk,  W' 
are  led  to  inquire  why  this  vigorous  bird  does  noi 
use  its  wings  for  a  few  hours,  in  reaching  a  mor^ 
temperate  climate,  instead  of  beating  over  out 
froien  fields  and  meadows,  striving  to  capture  ar 
unsuspicious  Tree  Sparrow,  or  seize  a  caretetk 
flcid  mouse.  In  regard  to  the  first  question,  bow 
Our  winter  lesideut  birds  obtain  their  food,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  Finches  feed  principally 
.  upon  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  find  an 
I  abundant  supply.  The  Partridges  and  Oronse 
fepd  in  winter  upon  seeds,  berries,  and  the  larva 
of  insects,  when  they  can  be  obtained  j  and  when 
these  fail,  in  consequence  of  deep  snows,  they  re- 
sort to  various  trees  to  obtain  thi'ir  buds,  careful- 
ly selecting  those  that  give  promise  of  fruit 
Wood  tickers,  Nnthntches,  Creepers  and  Titmice, 
that  feed  principally  upon  the  larva  of  insect*, 
which  perforate  trees,  ur  lie  concealed  undn  their 
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bark,  or  in  other  retreats,  can  carry  on  these  ope» 
Ruions  in  winter,  in  procuring  food,  as  well  as  in 
summer.  Jays  have  a  habit  of  collecting  and 
hoarding  grain,  nuts  and  acorns  in  hollow  trees, 
or  between  layers  of  bark,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  pass  the  winter  comfortably.  Crows,  in 
oold  weather,  visit  the  seaooast  for  food,  and  dur- 
ing the  late  severe  weather,  great  numbers  of  these 
sagacious  birds  were  seen  winging  their  way  from 
the  interior  to  the  ocean  for  supplies,  which  this 
great  reservoir  of  food  is  ever  ready  to  furnish 
all  animated  nature.  The  splendid  Pine  Gros- 
beak from  Hudson's  Bay,  which  sometimes  visits 
us  in  severe  winters  like  the  present,  never  loses 
its  daily  food,  by  finding  its  nuts  too  hard  to  crack, 
or  the  White  Winged  Cross  Bill  its  dinner,  by 
finding  a  pine  cone  so  close,  that  it  cannot  pick 
it  open  with  its  crooked  bill.  The  birds  of  prey, 
including  the  Shrikes,  sometimes  find  it  dimcult 
to  obtain  a  living  in  winter,  and  resort  to  low  and 
poor  fare,  which  they  would  disdain  to  eat  in  sum- 
mer. Like  all  rapacious  animals  when  hungry, 
they  become  bold,  and  exhibit  great  temerity,  and 
contrive  by  rapine  and  plimder  to  live  through 
the  cold  season. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  how  do  our  birds  ef- 
fectually resist  the  extreme  cold  of  our  winters, 
vre  would  say  by  their  being  clad  in  new,  clean 
garments,  without  rents  ""or  seams,  and  in  many 
instances  provided  with  a  covering  for  their  legs 
and  feet,  that  require  no  weekly  darning  or  a 
patch. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  White  Owl  ?  You 
may  see  several  in  some  winters,  if  you  are  abroad, 
and  your  eyes  are  open  to  objects  of  nature.  If 
yoa  have  seen  and  examined  this  fine  bird*  we 
think  you  must  admit,  that  it  possesses  a  perfect 
winter  garment ;  you  noticed  that  not  a  particle 
of  its  body  was  to  be  seen,  except  the  ends  of  its 
claws  and  bill ;  you  may  however  have  discovered 
a  littie,  thin  spot  under  each  w^ing ;  this  seeming 
defect  is  obviated  by  the  bird's  pressing  more 
doseiy  its  pinions  to  its  body.  These  bare  spots 
under  the  wings  of  aU  birds,  are  necessary.  In 
a  summer's  day,  oppressed  with  heat,  we  strip  off 
our  clothes ;  our  bird  cannot  divest  itself  of  its 
warm  coat,  when  sufiering  from  heat,  but  it  can 
effectually  cool  itself  by  raising  its  wings,  and 
admitting  the  fiuming  breeze.  Like  the  Owls, 
nearly  all  the  species  of  Grouse  inhabiting  cold 
dimates,  are  feathered  on  their  legs  and  toes. 
Still,  it  is  a  wonder  with  many,  how  our  small 
birds  can  keep  warmth  in  their  littie  bodies,  dur- 
iDjga  cold  winter's  night.  But  they  are  furnished 
with  a  warm  coat  of  feathers,  whidi  in  some  birds 
are  of  great  length ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Chickadee, 
which,  when  plucked,  only  discovers  to  us  an  atom 
of  omitholo^,  but  its  littie  heart  beats  more 
rapidly,  and  its  blood  flows  more  quickly,  than  in 
birds  of  larger  organization.  Many  birds  resort 
at  nightfall  to  swamps  in  the  forest,  and  seek  shel- 
ter m  an  evergreen  tree,  where,  nestling  on  its 
branch  with  their  heads  under  their  wings,  or  bur- 
ied in  feathers  on  their  breasts,  they  .are  rocked 
to  sleep  by  the  sweet  lullaby  of  the  wind,  mur- 
muring through  the  pine,  and  thus  spend  the  long 
and  di^ary  night  Quails,  living  together  in  fam- 
ilies, upon  the  approach  of  night,  provide  a  shel- 
ter for  themselves  during  a  snow  storm,  by  seek- 
ing some  rising  groimd  swept  by  the  wind,  and 
beneath  a  bush  or  bramble  form  a  close  drole. 


witii  their  heads  outwards,  and  by  tiieir  mutual 
warmth,  resist  the  effect  of  the  cold. 

Thus  we  see  o  benevolent  Creator  has  pro- 
vided our  winter  birds  with  clothing  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  tiie  most  inclement 
weather,  and  with  instincts  to  enable  them  to 
procure  their  food,  and  to  prompt  them  to  place 
themselves  in  the  best  positions  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  comrort  and  safety.  Those 
tnat  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  are  lively  and 
social,  and  there  is  no  better  exhibition  of  winter 
pastime,  than  a  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  in  a  snow- 
storm. Skating  and  coasting  by  a  bevy  of  boys 
and  girls  make  some  approach  to  it ;  the  youth  in 
their  sports  are  the  most  noisy,  but  the  frequent 
call,  and  low,  suppressed,  tender  twitter  of  the 
birds,  evince  the  more  quiet  joy.  But,  notwith- 
standinjf  the  careful  provisions  of  nature,  birdls 
perish  m  considerable  numbers  during  a  severe 
winter.  These  are  probably  old  birds,  some  of 
whom  may  perhaps  have  lost  their  power  of  moult- 
ing, and  are  compelled  to  wear  their  summer  dress- 
es, or  young  birds  not  in  full  plumage.  Mr.  Audu- 
bon speaks  of  killing  a  female  White-headed  Ea- 
gle, wnich,  judging  from  its  worn  and  faded  plu- 
mage, he  supposed  had  lost  the  power  of  casting 
its  feathers,  in  consequence  of  its  age. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  why  our  winter  birds 
do  not  seek  a  waimcr  climate,  we  would  reply, 
it  involves  the  difficult  slibject  of  migration,  and 
would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  can  now 
be  afforded. 

Danversporif  Jan,  10,  1860.  ^^ 


For  thM  New  Engktnd  Parwm, 

•'BtTTTEB  rW  WJLNTJblB." 

Thus  is  headed  an  inquiry  in  your  valued  jour- 
nal, Messrs.  Editors,  over  date  of  November  27, 
from  a  correspondent  at  New  Bedford.  Allow  me 
to  aid  him  all  in  my  power.  From  a  most  notable 
housewife  in  this  vicinity,  I  obtain  this  teaching. 
After  milking  and  straining,  at  once  place  the  mifi: 
obtained  in  a  clean  kcttie,  and  scald  it  well  over 
the  fire.  Do  not  bring  it  to  a  boil,  but  simply  scald 
it  gradually,  but  well.  Place  it  away  for  skimming, 
in  a  room  of  moderate  temperature.  When  ready 
to  chum,  warm  it  by  setting  the  vessel  that  holds 
it,  (if  earthen,)  in  hot  water.  Otherwise,  bring 
the  cream  to  a  point  that  holds  no  chill.  Rinse 
the  churn  in  boiling  water  before  using.  Drain 
out,  and  then  '*up  and  at  it."  In  a  short  time 
the  result  will  be  reached.    I  must  remark  this 

E recess  never  has  failed,  from  milkings  not  very 
eavily  oppressed  with  cream,  the  food  of  the  cows 
being  ordinary  meadow  hay,  with  no  other  change 
whatsoever.  To  obtain  a  oright  or  golden  color, 
(so  difficult  to  be  had  in  winter  on  any  feed,)  take 
a  few  oi^nge  carrots,  scrape  them  fine,  immerse, 
and  soak  in  blood-warm  water  till  the  color  be  ful- 
ly extracted.  A  portion  of  tins,  according  to  color 
desired,  may  be  put  in  the  cream  when  churn- 
ing. It  is  wholly  narmless  in  character,  and  not 
so  repulsive  to  many,  as  *'annotto,"  an  article 
.donbttesB  well  known.  This  process  in  winter, 
will  secure,  the  coming  of  butter,  in  less  (at  least 
not  over)  30  minutes'  chuminjf  in  a  warm  room» 
and  if  coloring  be  used  as  designated,  it  will  give 
it  of  a  pure  June  tinU  Oak  Uill. 
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For  ih»  New  England  Fianmtr, 

VABM  OF  NUrS  AND  ONE-HAIiP  ACBBS. 
RiPLT  TO  iNqunms  of  «C.  L.  W." 

Mb.  Editor  : — "C.  L.  W."  would  like  my  ad- 
vice as  to  bujdng  a  farm  of  9 J  acres. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  people  that  you  do  not 
know.  Before  advising  a  person,  you  want  to 
know  hia  capacity  for  doing  the  particular  thing 
he  asks  advice  upon.  If  ^*C.  L.  W.''  likes  garden- 
ing, if  ho  likes  to  weed  beds  and  be  doubled  up 
like  a  jack-knife  during  the  hot  part  of  the  days 
of  May,  June  and  July,  weeding  his  beds,  pick- 
ing his'  strawberries,  killing  the  bugs  on  his  vines, 
&c. ;  if  he  can  graft,  bud  and  transplant,  so  that 
nine-tenths  of  what  he  plants  will  live  and  do 
well ;  if  he  loves  to  market  small  articles,  such  as 
a  garden  produces — if  he  loves  busy  work  all  the 
time,  late  and  early,  then  he  will  make  a  good 
gardener. 

If  there  is  a  good  market  near  at  hand  for  his 
garden  produce,  he  may  make  it  profitable.  The 
apple  and  pear  trees  will  not  help  him  much  the 
first  ten  years,  yet  thev  would  suit  me  much  bet- 
ter than  the  other  half  of  his  garden. 

If  "C.  L.  W."  has  no  taste  fur  the  work  him- 
self—if the  market  is  distant  ur  doubtful,  then 
my  friend  would  want  capital  to  carry  it  on,  rather 
than  to  expect  to  make  capital  from  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  farmers  who  believe  in  a 
good  large  farm.  Were  I  a  young  man,  and  going 
to  fiuming  for  a  living,  I  should  want  from  100 
to  200  acres  of  land.  But  I  am  not  one  of  those 
that  think  that  I  could  make  more  money  from 
a  little  farm  than  a  great  one.  I  believe  that 
I  can  pay  for  a  farm  really  worth  $5000,  if  I  had 
to  make  the  money  from  the  farm,  quicker  than  I 
would  from  a  $1000  farm.  A  man  wants  about 
the  same  cost  in  building,  and  about  as  many 
tools,  to  carry  on  a  small  farm,  as  he  does  to  car- 
ry on  a  large  one.  If  it  wiU  not  pay  to  hire  help 
to  farm,  then  you  had  better  not  farm  for  yourself, 
but  work  out. 

The  great  fiedlure  of  those  who  have  large  flEums 
often  is,  that  they  do  not  work  help  enough. 
They  do  not  put  in  the  crops.  A  man  wno  has  ten 
acres  plants  one  acre ;  a  man  with  one  hundred 
acres,  should  plant  ten  acres  by  the  same  rule. 

I  believe  your  doctrine  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a 
man  should  not  cultivate  any  more  land  than  he 
can  manure  well ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
doctrine.  I  believe  if  a  man  buys  a  worn-out  farm, 
as  it  is  called,  the  best  way  is  to  tear  up  a  good 
lot  of  it  and  get  something  to  put  on  it  At  fh-st 
his  cro])s  may  be  li^ht,  but  they  will  increase  if 
he  continues  to  cultivate  in  that  way,  and  put  the 
products  back  on  the  land,  that  is,  if  he  spends 
the  produce  on  the  farm. 

But  I  have  got  far  away  from  my  starting- 
point  ;  it  was  gardening  and  an  orcnard  that  I 
started  on,  and  not  a  farm.  I  never  loved  gar- 
deninfif,  and  I  only  raise  in  my  garden  what  I 
want  m  my  family.  I  will  not  weed  carrots  for 
my  cattle.  I  prefer  to  raise  hay,  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  for  them.  Ed.  Emerson. 

HoUis,  Dec.  24,  1859. 


How  TO  Paint  New  Tin  Roofs. — ^Scrape 
off  the  rosin  as  dean  as  possible,  and  sweep  the 
roofs.    Wash  it  with  strong  soda  water,  and  let  it 


remain  until  a  shower  of  rain  has  fkllen  upon  it. 
Give  it  a  coat  of  pure  Venetian  red,  mixed  with 
one-third  boiled  and  two-thirds  raw  linseed  oil ; 
the  second  coat  may  be  any  color  desired.  The 
soda  water  dissolves  the  rosin  remaining  after 
scraping ;  and  it  destroys  the  greasy  nature  of  the 
solder,  and  that  of  the  new  tin,  so  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  "grip"  for  the  paint  to  adhere  firmlv. 
The  pure  Venetian  red  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
paints  for  metallic  roofs,  but  is  often  rejected  on 
account  of  its  color.  The  above  mode  of  paint- 
ing will  set  aside  this  difficulty. — ScienHfie  Anur^ 
icon, 

ZJSaiSULTIVS    AGBIGUIiTUiLAXi 

MEETING. 

[BiroRTiB  roB  thb  Niw  En qlahd  FABioa  bt  Thos.  Beabut.] 

The  second  meeting  of  the  present  series  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  at  the  State  House  on  Mon- 
day evening.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
members  and  others,  and  the  remarks  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  firequently  a)>- 
plauded. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Si* 
MON  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee,  who  announced  Hon.  John  A.  Goodwin,  of 
Lowell,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreflentatiyea, 
as  Chairman  of  the  evening. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Goodwin  said  that 
the  subject  for  discussion  was,  **Wk<U  foiU  tend  to 
make  agriculture  profitable  and  pleasant  om  a 
purwUV  He  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to 
discuss  the  question  as  it  ought  to  be  discussed,  as 
he  had  not  had  time  to  devote  to  the  considers* 
tion  of  it  on  account  of  other  public  business,  yet 
it  was  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  -to  oor 
Commonwealth  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
views  on  it,  notwithstanding  they  would  be  neces^ 
sarily  somewhat  rambling  in  their  character. 

He  considered  that  the  principal  way  in  which 
fSarming  might  be  made  both  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant, would  be  for  agriculturists  to  till  smaller 
farms,  and  instil  more  of  the  social  element  into 
their  households.  The  population  in  the  farming 
districts  of  our  State  is  so  sparse,  that  young  peo- 
ple who  have  once  been  to  the  city  become  diesat- 
isfied  to  remain  at  home,  firom  the  fact  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  sice  of  farms  there  as  no 
sociability  or  amusement  around  home. 

Mr.  (joodwin  then  spoke  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, which  he  considered  a  fiur  sample  of  the 
State,  and  said  that  there  were  4000  farms  in  that 
county,  and  yet  there  was  two-thirds  of  the  land 
which  was  not  occupied  for  any  purpose  at  all ; 
there  were  men  in  the  heart  of  the  county  who  ob- 
tain a  living  solely  by  hunting;  even  in  Concord 
and  Lincoln,  the  latter  one  of  the  best  fiurming 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  there  are  a  number 
of  men  whose  living  is  gained  in  this  way.  This 
two-thirds  of  the  waste  land,  the  speaker  said,  was 
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not  devoted  to  profitable  wood  raising,  aa  eyen  to 
,  raise  wood,  he  considered,  was  profitable  at  the 
prices  now  obtained  for  it  He  recommended  that 
to  make  our  farming  population  more  dense  we 
should  have  small  farms  and  more  of  them,  and 
this  would  be  the  first  great  step  in  loaking  agri- 
culture  both  profitable  and  pleasant.      • 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  that,  if  only  half 
the  waste  land  in  Middlesex  County  were  put  to 
use,  it  would  make  1000  farms  of  56  acres  each, 
and  with  proper  attention  this  would  be  as  pro-. 
ducdve  land  as  any  in  the  county.  There  is  great 
uneasiness,  said  the  speaker,  on  the  part  of  far- 
Biers'  boys  to  get  away  from  home,  as  their  se- 
cluded position  there  did  not  give  them  a  chance 
for  that  social  improvement  the  human  mind  nat- 
urally seeks. 

In  alluding  to  his  advocacy  of  contracting  the 
length  and  breadth  of  farms,  Mr.  Goodwin  m^ged 
that  the  depth  should  be  extended  by  deep  plowing, 
which,  in  this  section,  was  too  much  neglected,  the 
average  depth  of  plowing  not  exceeding  five  inches. 
This  would  hit  the  right  remedy,  and  be  undoubt- 
edly profitable,  as  notwithstanding  many  other 
doctrines  which  had  been  advocated  had  been  ''run 
into  the  ground,"  it  was  not  so  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  there  were  lots  of  land  where 
deep  plowing  would  not  do,  but  he  thought  that 
in  the  laige  majority  of  farms  the  plowing  was 
not  mcHre  than  half  deep  enough.  He  then  spoke 
of  manure,  and  said  that  the  making  of  more  of 
this  was  essential  to  profitable  farming,  yet  our 
farmers  mostly  let  the  road  washings,  rotten 
wood,  decayed  leaves,  aoap-suds,  and  numerous 
other  fertilisers,  go  to  waste  at  their  very  doors, 
for  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  their  valua  It  is 
not  in  actual  bam  manure,  said  the  speaker,  that 
the  farmer  has  to  use  economy  in  collecting,  but 
in  all  those  fertilisers  that  are  so  numerous 
around  a  farm-house. 

The  speakQT  illustoated  his  argument  in  favor 
of  deep  plowing  by  speaking  of  a  man  m  Haver- 
hillf  who,  by  turning  up  the  ground  from  a  depth 
of  15  inches,  and  economy  in  his  collecting  ma- 
nure, and  properly  mixing  it,  had  raised  his  com 
produce  in  one  year  firom  40  to  90  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  common  expression,  said  he,  when  you 
attempt  to  explain  the  importance  of  attention  to 
the  cdlection  of  fertilisers  to  farmers,  is^  '*I  can- 
not afford  to  bother,"  when  this  very  bother  not 
onfy  is  a  sure  source  of  profit,  but  with  that  a 
pleasure.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  fpreet  mass 
of  chemical  compounds  brought  into  the  market 
as  fertilizers  were  of  any  good,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  pronounce  many  of  them  humbugs. 

Figs,  said  Mr.  Goodwin,  should  be  the  hardest 
workers  on  the  farm,  and  his  fiither  dififered  with 
the  majority  of  burners  in  thinking  the  pork  a 
secondary  coasideiation  to  the  amount  of  woriiL  a 


pig  would  do  in  woiking  up  the  manure  heap  and 
making  compost.  Our  fanners,  said  he,  devote 
too  much  land  to  pasturage,  which,  from  want  of 
care,  was  poor  and  unprofitable;  and  from  this  he 
argued  that  smaller  farms,  more  deeply  worked 
and  well  manured,  would  be  the  most  profitable 
to  the  owner.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion there  was  nothing  better  to  make  farming 
more  pleasant  than  good  gardens,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  attention  that  was  paid  to  this  in  Concord, 
Wayland  and  Danvefs,  and  said  nothing  paid 
better  or  saved  so  mueh  in  household  expenses. 
An  agricultural  missionary,  said  the  speaker,  can- 
not find  a-  better  text  to  preach  upon  than  family 
gardens. 

Mr.  Goodwin  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
our  village  schools  would  be  far  better  if  farming 
was-  better  managed,  and  he  thought  this  bar  to 
obtaining  a  better  education  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  longing  on  the  part  of  young 
people  to  leave  home. 

SIMON  Bbown,  editor  of  the  N^m  EngiOTid 
jPormer,  was  then  caHed  onto  speak.  He  said 
he  felt  encouraged  by  the  interest  that  was  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Two  things  operated  as  a  hindrance  to  good  and 
pleasant  &rming ;  one  was,  that  agriculture  was 
looked  on  as  an  unprofitable  employment,  and 
the  other,  that  it  was  not  so  respectable  kn  other 
occupations.  He  had  travelled  extensively  among 
the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  better  plan  to  find  this  out  than  by  con* 
ference  with  women,  and  in  conversing  with  th^n 
it  will  be  found  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
girls  would  prefer  a  man  for  a  husband  in  almost 
any  other  business  than  that  of  farming. 

The  question  as  to  how  farming  may  be  made- 
profitable  and  pleasant  is  not  merely  of  impor- 
tance to  us,  but  to  those  who  are  to  sifcceed  us ; 
and  in  considering  the  matter,  our  first  object  is 
to  secure  happiness,  and  then  profit.  The  man, 
said  Mr.  Brown,  is  the  most  happy  who  has  a 
&rm  of  fifty  acres,  paid  for,  with  a  house  and  ne- 
cessary farm  buildings  on  it,  and  with  "a  little 
more  than  will  make  both  ends  meet."  He  can  go 
abroad,  and  know  when  he  returns  that  he  has  a 
home  with  all  its  oomlbrts,  that  he  has  a  roof  to 
shelter  him,  a  comfortable  bed  to  lay  down  on, 
and  a  table  bountifully  provided,  around  which  hia 
wife  and  children  gather  with  real  pleasure ;  he 
is  near  a  well  populated  village,  and  has  a  per- 
manent home  and  penoanent  employment,  thus 
making  him  contented  and  happy.  There  are 
few  farmers  of  this  class  who  do  not  lay  by  money» 
and  who  have  not  an  opportunity  to  educate  a  son 
at  college  and  thus  supply  the  cities  with  men  who 
rarely  fail  to  become  prominent  in  some  of  the 
professions.  He  contended  that  there  wouM  not 
be  found  more  than  one  &nner  who  became  a 
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bankrupt  to  an  hundred  in  any  other  occupation, 
and  this  fact  alone  was  the  strongest  argument  as 
to  the  profits  of  farming. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brown  advocated  the  sup- 
port of  farmers'  clubs,  and  other  gatherings  of  a 
similar  description,  to  infuse  new  life  and  yigor 
into  the  family,  and  thus  to  make  farming  both 
profitable  and  pleasant 

Mr.  Wethebell  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he 
took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  did  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, of  Swansey,  at  the  last  meeting,  and  argued 
that  farms  were  like  factories,  if  left  idle  neither 
would  pay.  He  said  that  the  argument  in  favor 
of  deep  plowing  would  not  apply  to  the  majority 
of  farms  in  the  State,  as  the  land  would  not  bear 
it.  He  uiged  that  a  young  man  must  love  his 
business,  and  then  must  be  industrious,  and  study 
to  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  Gabdnes,  of  Swansey,  differed  from  Mr. 
Brown  in  relation  to  the  matrimonial  inclinations 
of  the  ladies,  and  argued  that  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness, properly  conducted*  should  be  considered 
honorable.  One  great  trouble  in  driving  sons  of 
farmers  from  home  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom 
which  prevails  among  parents  of  telling  their  chil- 
dren how  hard  a  farmer's  life  is,  and  again  in  not 
teaching  young  men  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
importance  of  saving  it  Again,  the  speaker  said, 
there  is  great  fault  in  not  selecting  good  seeds, 
and  not  taking  the  proper  time  to  gather  them. 
He  spoke  of  farmers  in  his  section  who  had  plant- 
ed com  which  probably  was  not  perfectly  ripe 
when  it  was  put  in  the  crib,  and  consequently, 
they  had  to  plant  again,  thus  incurring  unneces- 
sary ex^iense  and  loss  of  time.' He  spoke  at  length 
on  the  importance  of  paying  more  attention  to 
■this  matter. 

Mr.  Pboctob,  of  Danvers,  considered  that  what- 
ever was  profitable  was  pleasant,  and  those  who 
labor  have  this  in  view.  Profit,  said  he,  should 
not  be  the  only  aim  ot  the  Society,  but  it  should 
be  also  to  make  young  men  good  citisens,  and  he 
felt  proud  to  say  that  in  no  class  were  they  so 
numerous  as  among  farmers. 

He  said  that  there  were  ^0  neighbors  of  his 
who  had  on  an  average  not  more  than  20  acres 
each,  who  cleared,  over  and  above  expenses,  f^om 
$300  to  $500  per  year,  and  these  were  among  the 
best  citizens  in  the  place.  This  profit  was  not 
made  by  shallow  but  by  thorough  cultivation,  by 
attention  to  manure,  putting  on  from  5  to  10  cords 
to  the  acre,  and  the  result  being  a  yield  of  from 
$50  to  $100  per  acre,  a  year,  profit  These  men, 
said  he,  plow  10  inches  deep,  and  cultivate  their 
fields  like  a  garden,  and  do  not  make  their  money 
by  stock  raising,  or  note  shaving.  In  speaking 
of  the  ladies,  he  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  there 
was  any  one  so  unwise  as  to  prefer  a  man  of  anoth- 
er occupation  as  a  husband,  to  a  farmer,  as,  in  by 


far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  farmer  in  declining 
life  was  in  better  circumstances  than  any  other 
class  of  men. 

Hon.  N.  Eddy,  of  Oxford,  said  he  thought  we 
had  too  indiscriminate  recommendation  of  deep 
plowing,  as  the  soil  would  not  bear  it  The  trou- 
ble was  that  our  people  undertake  to  farm  too  far 
from  a  market,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  sale  of  hay  by 
some  farmers,  it  will  cost  all  the  hay  is  worth  to 
transport  the  fertilizers  obtained  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.  Mr.  Eddy  considered  that  the  best  way 
to  make  our  farms  generally  profitable  was  to  pay 
attention  to  the  fattening  of  stock,  bought  in  oth- 
er States.  In  support  of  his  argument,  he  called 
attention  to  the  profits  made  by  graziers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  on  cattle 
bought  in  the  West  He  condemned  the  atten- 
tion that  was  too  much  devoted  to  rough  soils,  and 
closed  his  remarks  by  urging  farmers  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  the  hazards  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Asa  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  referred 
briefly  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  for- 
mer meeting,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  that  the 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pinkham  had  waked 
up  our  farmers.  He  amusingly  alluded  to  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  a  ten  hour  system  in  farming, 
and  related  an  anecdote  of  his  experience  in  road 
making,  which  highly  anmsed  the  meetiRg.  Farm- 
ing, said  he, will  never  be  either  profitable  or  pleas- 
ant, unless  it  is  done  freely,  and  it  is  to  create  a 
love  for  it,  that  we  should  aim.  He  thought  Mr. 
Brown  had  told  the  truth  about  the  ladies,  but  he 
thought  that  if  a  girl  had  scruples  about  feeding 
poultry,  making  cheese  and  butter,  and  doing 
other  household  duties  in  a  farm-house,  he  would 
advise  her  never  to  give  her  hand  to  a  farmer,  as, 
without  pleasure,  farming  cannot  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Stoughton,  of  Gill,  thought  there  was 
nothing  more  profitable  connected  with  farming 
than  stock  raising,  but  he  would  say,  that  it  should 
be  choice  stock,  as  this  cost  no  more  to  raise  than 
the  common,  and  returned  a  very  much  larger 
profit  He  had  an  order  in  his  pockety  then,  for 
two  yearling  Aldemey  heifers,  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  he  was  to  receive  $125  each,  for  them, 
delivered  here.  A  market  is  what  makes  farming 
profitable,  and  here  Congress  can  help  us,  by  a  fa- 
vorable tariff;  but  to  make  farming  profitable  and 
pleasant,  each  man  must  figure  for  himself,  and 
study  his  own  farm,  seeing  what  he  can  raise  besBt 
on  it,  and  for  which  he  can  find  the  best  market 

Mr.  BacRMiNSTEB  explained  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  advocate  the  strict  application  of  the  ten 
hour  system  to  farming,  bat  wished  to  have  the 
fieirmer  shown  how  he  could  do  the  work  of  sixteen 
hours  in  ten,  by  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
thus  increase  his  profits. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  thought  education 
should  be  attended  to,  more  than  it  now  is  in  tbe 
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case  of  the  farmer ;  with  the  best  common  schools 
in  the  world,  the  farmer's  son  had  nothing  done 
to  fit  him  for  following  the  profession  of  his  father, 
while  he  needed  more  instmction  than  a  hoy  des- 
tined for  commercial  pursuits.  He  advoc&ted  the 
introduction  of  works  on  the  nature  of  soils,  geol- 
ogy and  botany,  if  no  other  works  on  similar  sub- 
jects, in  our  common  schools,  and  the  speaker  said 
lie  would  go  further  and  advocate  the  establishing 
of  a  high  school  of  agriculture  in  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  have  young  men  taught  until  they 
go  on  farms,  and  then  there  would  be  no  fear  but 
they  would  do  well.  Mr.  Fay  said  that  looking 
on  farming  in  a  political  point  of  view,  he  consid- 
ered farmers  who  own  their  own  land  the  most 
conservative  men  alive,  and  he  would  sooner  leave 
his  fortune  in  the  custody  of  a  farming  community, 
enjoying  such  advantages  as  he  hoped  to  see,  than 
any  other  class.  He  hoped  the  present  Legisla- 
tore  would  take  the  first  step  to  improve  the  means 
of  education  for  th«  farmer,  and  thus  commence 
what  will  eventually  benefit  our  Commonwealth 
more  than  anything  else. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting  would  be,  ** Fruit ,  and  Fruit 
Cultwrey"  and  that  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildeb 
was  expected  to  preside. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed to  Monday  next,  at  7  o'clock. 

P.  S.  Ladies  were  also  invited  to  attend. 


"Por  the  New  JBngkmd  Fafmer, 
THE  CSEEPISSL  BBHSID  OP  S'ECEBjP. 

•  Ms.  Editob: — I  hare  noticed  in  the  Farmer^ 
of  late,  some  interesting  items  in  relation  to  sheep. 
But  there  is  one  variety  of  the  sheep  kind  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
colums  of  your  paper.  I  have  reference  to  the 
ertej^  (or  Ancon)  breed  of  sheep.  I  would  like 
to  inquire,  through  the  Farmer^  if  they  are  as  prof- 
itable to  keep  as  the  common  sheep  r  What  are 
the  relative  properties  and  qualities  of  them,  com- 
pared with  other  sheep;  and  also,  the  relative 
Sroductiveness  in  wool  and  lambs  P  Are  they  or- 
erly  and  peaceable,  with  regard  to  fences;  or, 
like  the  native,  '4ong  legged  sheep,"  will  they 
le^ve  the  pasture,  at  any  moment  "the  fit  comes 
on  them,"  in  quest  of  oetter  feed  ?  Where  can 
this  breed  of  sheep,  pure  bloods,  be  procured,  and 
at  what  price  P 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  kind  readers, 
having  had  some  experience  in  keeping  two  or 
more  breeds  of  sheep,  and  especially  tlus  creeper 
hretdy  will  answer  the  above  mquines,  and  give 
any  other  information  concerning  them  that  may 
be  deemed  requisite,  a  favor  will  not  only  be  con- 
ferred on  me  alone,  but,  I  trust,  on  manyothers 
interetted  in  the  subject  Sabcuel  True. 

Ecui  Salisbury,  Mass,,  Jan»  4,  1860. 

Rebiarks. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
breed  of  sheep. 


EXTBACTS  AND  REPUES. 
HOW  TO  SET  THE  TOPS  OF  FKUIT  TREES. 

Much  useful  information  has  been  published 
about  digging  lar^e  holes,  placix^  the  roots,  filling 
in  the  dnrt,  mulcmng,  &c.  But  I  w^rite  to  suggest 
how  to  set  the  tops,  or  rather,  how  not  to  set 
them.  Never  set  a  tree  leaning  to  the  northeast, 
because  if  you  do,  the  sun  will  shine  hot  on  the 
upper  side  and  kill  the  bark.  Let  me  say  to  the 
man  with  saw  and  pruning-knife,  let  alone  the 
limbs  that  shade  the  trunk  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  Any  old  orchard  where  trees  thus  lean, 
will  furnish  proof  that  what  I  say  is  of  importance. 
Reader,  be  sure  to  plant  trees,  plant  and  feed 
them  w^ell,  and  you  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  your  do- 
ings, and  your  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.  Eliphalet  Weeks. 

Chatham,  N.  ff,,  1860. 

P.  8.  What  will  kill  the  scale  or  bark  louse,  and 
not  injure  the  tree  P   Lye  kills  a  part,  but  not  all. 

Remarks. — We  use  soap  suds,  and  have  no 
trouble  from  the  bark  louse.  Try  whale  oil  soap, 
rubbed  in  gently  with  a  brush. 

FRENCH  PHEASANT  FOWLS. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  "P.,"  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  have  kept  any  of  the  French 
Pheasant  fowls  P  I  <have  had  them  about  a  year, 
and  like  them  very  much.  I  was  told  they  were 
imported  from  France,  a  few  years  ago.  French 
or  American,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  fowls  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  weigh  thirteen  pounds  per 
pair,  are  white,  with  a  bronze  or  golden  cast,  very 
yellow  legs,  small  wings  and  tail,  and  most  of 
them  have  a  double  comb.  I  have  never  seen  one 
of  them  on  a  scaffold  eight  feet  high,  in  the  bam 
where  they  were  kept  through  the  winter.  They 
are  excellent  layers — lay  a  good  sised,  very  dark 
egg,  and  some  of  them  are  spotted  like  turkeys' 
eggs.  They  do  not  lay  as  young,  and  want  to  set 
more  than  the  Spanish,  but  are  easily  broken  up, 
if  taken  in  season.  They  appear  to  be  very  hardy, 
and  easy  to  raise.    I  have  none  to  sell. 

H.  T.  Gates. 

New  Worcester^  Jan,  16,  1860. 

PROBLEM. 

Bought  a  farm  April  1st,  1852,  at  $2,350.  Paid 
down  $200,  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  $2,150,  to  be 
paid  $100  annuslly,  with  interest  on  the  balance, 
till  the  whole  is  paid.  How  much  has  the  sum  of 
the  payments  amounted  to,  at  annual  interest  on 
eadi  payment,  April  1st,  1860,  and  what  will  be 
the  wnole  sum  of  the  whole  payments  April  Ist, 
1873,  at  which  time  the  odd  ^50  is  to  be  paid  with 
the  last  instalment  of  $100,  provided  each  pay- 
ment is  kept  at  annual  interest  until  April  Ist, 
1873  ?  Will  some  of  our  friends  who  have  given 
us  so  much  light  on  the  ^'Profits  of  Fanning," 
(A.  B.,  Barre,  Vt.,  orT.  J.  Pinkham,  for  instance,) 
inform  me  whether  said  farm  will  ever  be  paid  for 
from  the  farm,  containing  less  than  60  acres  of 
land,  150  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  P  The  purchaser  is  a  youngerly  man, 
with  but  $3d5  capital  at  purchasing,  and  does  not 
like  to  make  a  failure,  unless  Mr.  Pinkham  is  verp 
sure  he  can't  pay  for  it  p.  j. 

Jaru,  1860. 
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HORN  AIL. 

I  have  a  cow  that  was  taken  with  the  above  dis- 
ease about  the  middle  of  September  last.  I  bored 
her  horns  and  they  discharged  freely  a  number  of 
weeks ;  meanwhile  she  seemed  to  do  well,  and 
gain  her  milk.  Since  then  she  will  haye  spells  of 
shrinking  her  milk,  and  will  not  eat,  although  I 
keep  her  horns  open  and  they  still  discharge.  '  J£ 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents)  can  inform 
me  what  to  do  for  her,  you  will  confer  a  &vor. 

Jbubmiah  Eddy. 

BurrUlvUldj  R.  /.,  Jan.,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^The  horn  should  never  be  bored 
without  the  advice  of  some  person  who  under- 
stands the  structure  and  disease  of  the  animal.  If 
the  horn  had  not  been  bored,  the  offensive  mat- 
ter would  probably  have  passed  off  through  the 
nostrils.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  cruel  practice  to 
mutilate  the  horns.  The  probability  is  that  the 
disease  with  which  your  cow  is  afflicted,  is  in  seine 
other  organ  rather  than  the  horn. 

SCALDS  AND  BURNS. 

When  a  lad  of  seven  years,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  scald  one  of  my  hands.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  September.  Not  wishing  to  make  much  ado 
about  it,  I  went  into  the  garden  to  lament  my  car 
iamitf,  and  being  near  a  bed  of  beets,  I,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  of  any  efficiency  in  them, 
picked  a  leaf  and  spread  it  over  the  affected  part 
of  my  hand.  Its  cooling  qualities  were  soon  ap- 
parent, and  I  held  it  on  until  wilted,  when  I  ap- 
plied a  fresh  leaf,  and  so  on,  until  I  think  I  used 
the  third  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  The  re- 
sult was,  the  fure  was  withdrawn  from  my  hand, 
and  no  further  inconvenience  attended.  I  liien- 
tion  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  other  little  boys, 
should  they  suffer  from  similar  accidents,  not  ob- 
jecting; to  larger  ones  trying  it,  if  circumstances 
give  tnem  an  opportunity.  W.  Q.  Bacon. 

Richmond,  Jan,,  1860. 

CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  ex- 
perience in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  give  me  infor- 
mation as  to  the  soil  best  adapted,  kind  of  man- 
ure, time  and  manner  of  planting,  harvesting  and 
drying.  Charles  W.  Denham. 

Mattapoisett,  Xst  mo.,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^We  really  hope  that  they  will  not, 
Mr.  Denham,  because  we  think  they  will  neither 
do  yourself,  or  the  public,  a  good  service.  To  say 
nothing  of  what  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  done 
for  Maryland  and  Virginia,  we  ask  you  to  make 
careful  inquiry,  and  learn  whether  it  has  been  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  our  sister  State,  Connecti- 
cut? _ 

LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Dec.  31, 1  note  an  inquiry 
about  Leghorn  hens.  I  would  state  for  the  bene- 
fit of  your  correspondent  that  I  have  kept  this  va- 
riety  of  fowls,  pure,  having  none  other,  and  find 
them  all  I  wish.  The  eggs  are  larger,  they  are 
constant  layers,  and  thus  rarely,  if  ever,  want  to 


set.  I  have  been  partictdar  to  keep  only  pure 
white  cocks,  but  many  of  my  hens  are  Dominique 
and  yellow  color,  which,  however,  I  do  not  con- 
sider any  objection,  as,  if  anything,  they  are  a  lit- 
tle more  hardy.  Had  I  not  given  a  part  of  my 
stock  to  my  brother  in  the  fafi,  I  could  have  giv- 
en your  correspondent  a  correct  account  of  re- 
ceipt and  expenditures  for  them. 
NeiD  Bedford,  1860.  R.  Gt  Anthony. 

COLORING  MATTER  FOR  BUTTER. 

In  your  pttper  of  Jan.  14, 1  perceive  tb&t  Mr. 
Everett,  ot  Princeton,  Mass.,  speaks  of  using 
the  juice  of  carrots  in  making  butter ;  I  presume 
this  is  done  to  improve  the  color  of  the  butter.  I 
have  known  other  coloring  materials  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  cannot  believe  the  use  of 
any  such  material  to  be  desirable.  When  cows 
are  in  good  condition,  generously  fed,  their  but- 
ter will  be  yellow  enough,  without  such  coloring 
ingredients.  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  who 
feels  competent  to  instruct  others  in  the  making 
of  butter,  should  think  it  necessary  to  use  t^&e 
juice  of  carrots  to  color  it.  My  mother,  who  made 
as  nice  butter  as  I  ever  saw,  some  seventy  pounds 
per  week  through  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  never  used  any  such  extra  material  to 
color  the  butter.  South  Danvers. 

Jan.,  1860.  _ 

PIN  WORMS  in  horses. 

Will  any  of  your  contributors  give  a  remedy  for 
pin  wonns  in  norses  ?  Such  a-  remedy  would  be 
of  much  value  to  very  many  of  your  readers. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  Jan,,  1860.  Subscriber. 

REMARKs.-:-Mix  a  gill  of  dean  wood  ashes  with 
cut  feed,  and  give  the  horse  every  other  day  one 
feed  for  a  week,  and  watch  the  result  If  you  ob- 
serve small  white  streaks  about  the  anus,  con- 
tinue the  doses  a  week  longer. 

HOW  TO  grow  water  CRESS. 

Please  give  some  directions  for  growing  the 
common  water  cress,  if  not  too  much  trouble. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Gordon. 

Remarks. — Gather  a  bunch  of  the  cress  and 
scatter  it  into  a  dear  spring;  the  seeds  will  drop 
out  and  germinate,  and  by  so  doing  annually  will 
keep  it  perpetual. 


American  Stock  Journal. — As  its  title  indi- 
cates, this  publication  does  not  discuss  general 
agiicultural  topics,  but  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  interests  of  breedei's  and  stock  growers.  It 
is  edited  by  D.  C.  Linsley,  and  published  by  Sax- 
ton,  Barker  &  Co.,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  A 
new  volume  commences  with  the  year.  Among 
the  improvements  apparent  in  the  January  num- 
ber, we  notice  the  enlargement  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  and  the  "Inaugural''  of  Dr.  Dadd,  of 
this  city,  whose  services  have  been  secured  as  con- 
ductor of  this  important  department  of  the  Stock 
Journal.  He  will  answer  any  inquiries  that  sub- 
scribers may  make  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of 
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their  animals.  Its  pages  are  illustrated  by  views 
of  stocky  of  methods  of  surgical  operations  in 
difficult  cases,  &c.,  and  pedigrees  of  animals  are 
inserted  for  subscribers  free  of  charge.  It  is  con- 
ducted with  ability,  and  we  believe  with  impar- 
tiality. Thirty-two  double-column,. large  octavo 
pages  are  given  monthly,  for  one  dollar  a  year. 
We  hardly  needed  the  assurance  of  the  publish- 
ers that  this  work,  ^'commenced  as  an  experiment. 


18  now  a  success. 


If 


THE  SOXTNBS  OF  INDUSTBT. 

I  love  the  banging  hammer, 

The  whirring  of  the  plane, 
The  crashing  of  the  ba^  saw-. 

The  creaking  of  the  crane. 
The  ringing  of  the  anvil, 

The  grating  of  the  drill, 
The  clattering  of  the  turning-lathe, 

The  whirling  of  the  mill, 
The  bnxxlng  or  the  spindle, 

The  rattling  of  the  loom. 
The  pnifing  of  the  engine, 

Aiid  the  fan's  continuous  bo<Hx>— 
The  clipping  of  the  tailor's  shears. 

The  drlTing  of  the  awl. 
The  soands  of  busy  labor— 

I  loye,  I  lore  them  aU. 

I  love  the  plowman's  whistle. 

The  reaper's  cheerfdl  song, 
The  dro^r's  oft  repeated  shout, 

A»  he  spurs  his  stock  along; 
The  bustle  of  the  market-man. 

As  he  hies  him  to  the  town, 
The  hallo  from  the  tree-top, 

Aa  the  ripened  fruit  comes  down ; 
The  bu^  sound  of  threshers, 

Ab  they  clean  the  ripened  grain, 
And  huskera*  joke  ami  mirth  and  glee, 

^Neath  the  moonlight  on  the  pltUn ; 
The  kind  Toiocs  of  dairymen, 

The  shepherd's  gentle  call — 
These  sounds  of  aetive  industry, 

J  lore,  I  love  them  aU. 

For  they  tell  my  longing  spirit 

Of  the  earnestness  of  life  ; 
How  much  of  all  its  happiness 

Comes  out  of  loil  and  strife. 
Not  that  toil  and  strife  that  fkinteth 

And  murmureth  on  the  way— 
Not  the  toil  anJ  strife  ttiat  groaneth 

Beneath  the  tyrant's  sway, 
But  the  toil  and  strife  tluit  sprlngeth 

From  a  f^ce  and  willing  heart, 
A  strife  which  ever  bringeth 

To  the  striver  aU  his  part. 

0,  there  is  good  In  labor, 

If  we  labor  but  arifrht, 
That  gives  vigor  to  the  daj-time, 

And  a  sweeter  sleep  at  night, 
A  good  that  brinjrcth  pleasure. 

Even  to  the  toiling  hour»— 
For  duty  cheers  the  spirit 

As  the  dew  revives  the  flowers. 


>  gloom  i 


O,  say  not  that  Jehovah 

Bade  us  lal>or  as  a  doom  ; 
No,  it  is  his  richest,  mercy. 

And  wiU  scatter  half  life's 
Then  let  us  still  be  doing 

Whate'er  we  find  to  do— 
With  an  earnest,  willing  spirit. 

With  a  strong  hand/ree  and  true, 

Cieteiand  Democrat. 


Pulverized  Culin.vry  Herbs. — The  culinary 
herbs  raised  and  put  up  by  ^Ir.  Howes  Nourse,  of 
Danvers,  are  sure  to  meet  with  favor,  wherever 
introduced,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  fresh,  in  neat 
packages,  and,  most  important  consideration  of 
all,  unadulterated,  being  raised  on  his  own  farm 
and  put  up  under  his  own  supervision. 


^r  the  New  England  Farmer, 
PBUNUTQ  PINES. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  issue,  I  noticed  an  m* 
quiry  in  regard  to  trimming  young  pines  some 
twelve  to  fineen  years  old.  I  would  say  in  reply, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  best  to  let  nature  take 
its  course,  as  a  general  thing.  I  have  trimmed 
some  not  more  than  six  or  eight  years  old,  to  de- 
cided disadvantage,  for  this  reason,  if  no  other, 
Whon  there  comes-  rain,  or  ice  on  trees,  the  lower 
limbs  bend  to  the  ground,  and  brace  up  the  trees ; 
but  when  trimmed,  the  top  bends  *over,  perhaps 
to  the  ^pround,  if  loaded  enough,  and  soon  these 
trees  will  die  out.  I  think  larger  trees  might  be 
trimmed  to  advantage,  as  fast  as  the  limbs  died, 
but  not  much  faster.  One  thing  is  certain ;  unless 
.you  trim  without  cutting  or  bruising  the  bark 
elsewhere,  you  had  better  let  them  alone.  Pines 
bleed  very  much  when  cut  or  ininred  in  any  way. 
If  a  person  would  be  as  careful  m  trimming  pines 
as  in  trimming  fruit  trees,  then  it  might  be  of 
some  use,  but  generally  they  will  use  an  axe,  and 
cnt  and  peel  more  bark  than  limbs ;  hence  the  in- 

i'ury.  But  to  trim  off  with  a  saw  aU  dead,  dry 
imbs  and  the  one  year's  growth  of  green  ones  at 
a  time,  and  cut  out  the  dead  or  dying  trees,  and 
be  sure  and  not  bruise  those  left  to  grow,  I  think 
woidd  be  an  advantage  to  the  owner,  and,  some 
fifty  years  hence,  those  who  use  this  lumber  will 
find  that  it  will  be  free  from  dry,  loose  knots 
which  would  prove  to  be  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  lumber.  But  do  not  trust  those  in  your  wood 
lot  to  trim,  that  you  would  not  trust  in  your  fruit 
orchard.  Judgment  and  skill  are  as  necessary  in 
one  place  as  the  other.  Alvan  Ward. 

Ashbwmham,  Masg,,  1860. 


JSm'W  PUBIiICATIOMTS. 

TRA58ACTX0N8  OF  EssEX  AoRiccLTURAL  SociETT,  for  1859.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Society,  December,  1860. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor, 
a  copy  of  this  annual,  containing  the  Address,  by 
James  H.  Gregory  ;  Reports  of  committees  for 
the  award  of  premiums ;  Remarks  on  Market  Days 
—three  of  which  were  held  during  the  year  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county ;  Reports  on  the  Tread- 
well  Farm;  Essays;  Treasurer's  Report;  Names 
of  Officers  and  of  New  Members ;  List  of  Premi- 
ums ;  and  Index.  The  152  large  pages  which 
make  up  this  noble,  pamphlet,  afford  space  for 
something  more  than  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  So- 
ciety's transactions  ;  and  it  is  so  well  occupied  by 
details  and  particularities  that  we  would  recom- 
mend it  as  a  model  to  other  county  societies,  niath 
the  suggestion  that  more  good  might  be  effected 
by  many  were  they  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums, and  increase  the  money  and  labor  expend- 
ed on  their  annual  Reports.  The  reports  of  the 
various  committees  for  award  of  premiums  occu- 
py about  two-thirds  of  the  volume.  Each  com- 
mittee presents  a  separate  report,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  articles  examined,  the  reasons  for 
the  awards  made,  and  in  many  cases  statements 
from  the  several  competitors  of  the  means  and 
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process  by  which  excellence  and  superiority  have 
been  a'  udned.  The  committee  on  Underdraining 
occupy  two  pages  with  an  introduction  of  the 
twenty-one  pa^es  which  give  in  detail  the  experi- 
ments of  six  individuals,  to  three  of  whom  the  So- 
ciety's premiums  of  $ld,  $10  and  $5  were  award- 
ed for  the  best  conducted  experiments  in  under- 
draining  land.  The  Address,  Essays  and  other 
matter  of  the  volume  appear  to  be  able  and  inter- 
esting. This  r^ort  will  not  only  instruct  the 
reader,  but  it  must  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to 
committees  and  experimenters,  who  shall  venture 
to  figure  in  the  future  Transactions  of  Essex 
County. 

Flor  the  New  EngUxnd  Farmtr, 

POTATO  BLIGHT  AND  HOT. 

Mr.  Brown  :^If  Mr.  Barbor,  of  Warwick, 
could  spend  one  half-hour  in  viewing  with  a  mi- 
croscope the  insects,  in  myriads,  upon  seed  pota- 
toes, he  would  not  speak  of  insect  depredation  on 
the  potato  p|ant  as  a  "theory,"  but  would  admit 
the  fact  of  exhausted  vitality  and  poison,  by  their 
attack  and  ravages  at  the  roots.  The  insects  are 
there,  and  the  eggs  are  hibernated  through  the 
winter  in  our  collars.  They  have  been  examined 
the  past  summer,  by  a  microscopic  and  entomo- 
logical demonstrator  of  the  Scientific  School  at 
Cambridge,  as  found  in  their  larva  age,  upon  un- 
decayed  potatoes,  suitable  to  cook  or  plant.  He 
declares  "he  never  saw  such  an  insect  before  $  he 
should  think  there  was  a  million  on  each  potato, 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  outside  all  over.''  if 
Mr.  Barbor  understood  their  history  and  habits, 
he  would  know  that  they  are  coleoptera,  in  form, 
consequently  suctorial  and  aquatic  in  their  habits. 
The  latter  being  the  fact,  shows  him  the  reason 
why  his  potatoes  in  the  high  ^ound  were  less  af- 
fected than  on  the  low.  The  msects  from  aquatic 
habits  increased  more  rapidly,  and  their  ravages 
were  more  virulent,  and  the  poison  more  easily 
spread  into  vine  and  tuber  in  his  low  moist  ^und 
tnan  on  that  "ten  feet  higher."  The  "Prussian  ex- 
periments at  Potsdam,  in  1852, 3  and  4,"  fully  cor- 
roborate his  own  statements,  between  high  and 
low  grounds.  Wet  seasons  and  low  moist  grounds 
act  upon  "the  poison,"  which  Dr.  Harris  says 
"these  insects  communicate  to  plants."    On  high 

f  round  the  attack  is  less  virulent  and  the  poison 
ocs  not  spread  so  rapidly  and  destructively  as  on 
moist  ground,  or  in  very  wet  seasons.  This  shows 
Mr.  Barbor  why  the  "location  and  soil"  may  and 
really  does  vary  the  action  upon  the  predisposing 
cause  as  acted  upon  by  the  remote  cause  of 
changes  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  sud- 
denly acting  upon  plants  where  the  vitality  is  cut 
ofi*.  The  Farmer  Bot. 

January  2,  1860. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 


BUTTJslK  AND  MHiK. 
Statbxiiit  op  THi  Talui  op  Milk  ahd  tbi  Sami  ICadi  dto 

Gov.  Brown, — My  Dear  /Sir ;— You  will  find 
herewith  an  account  of  my  dairy  for  five  months 
of  the  year  185d.  It  was  my  object  to  ascertain 
the  relative  profitableness  of  selling  milk  and 
making  butter.  The  milk  was  weighed  once  a 
week,  and  the  quantity  obtained  was  considered 
the  average,  of  the  week.  The  account  shows  a 
difference  of  $71,63  in  favor  of  butter. 

Very  respectfully,        Geo.  S.  Boutwell. 

Groion,  Jan,  \2ih,  1860. 


BVTTBK  ACOOUVT. 

.Hat,  1859.  Da. 

To  4089  lbs.  iniUcs:^94  cans,  At  18c $44,01 

To  making  211  lbs.  butter,  at  blfi U^O 

To  marketing 3,S1.-$60,0S 

Cr. 

By  76  lbs.  batter  sold.  at28c 2\Jai 

BylSSlbs.  butter  sold,  at  25c 39,76 

By  skim-milk  from  240|l  cans,  at  8o .19,00—   74,00 

Balance  In  tevor  of  batter .$14,97 

JuifB.  Da. 

To  6G70  Ibfl.  mnk=:33S.^  cans,  at  18c $60,03 

To  making 265i  1^-  butter,  at  h\e 13,27 

To  marketing ;),06~   78,86 

Cr. 

By  205i  lbs.  batter,  at  25c 66,87 

By  skim  milk  from  3334  <^d>>  ^^  ^ 26,0S~  93,05 


Guano. — Gen.  Cadwalader,  of  Maryland,  whose 
purchases  of  guano  have  amounted  to  $4000  a 
year,  recommends  a  single  application  to  worn 
out  lands,  naturally  of  good  quality ;  and  here  its 
use  should  stop ;  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and 
no  second  dressing  of  guano  should  ever  be  ap- 


Balance  in  favor  of  batter $16,19 

JuLT.  Dr. 

To  7855  lbs.  mUk=392}  cant,  at  18e $70,70 

To  making  304^  lbs.  batter,  at  6,^ 16,73 

To  marketing .3,81—  91,27 

Ca. 

By  804|  lbs.  butter,  at  26c 76,06 

By  skim-mllk  from  392}  cans,  at  6c 31,42— 107,48 

Balaaoe  in  ftTor  of  batter $16,21 

Aua.  Dr. 

To  7375  Iba.  m!lk=868|  cans,  at  18e $66,83 

To  making  260}  lbs.  butler,  at  5^0 14,84 

To  marketing » .4,05—   85,27 

Cr. 

By  960|  Ibe.  butter,  at  SSc ; $67,44 

By  skim-milk  from  368|  cans,  at  8c 29,50—  96,04 

Balance  in  favor  of  butter.... $11,67 

Sipv.  Dr. 

To  5750  lbs.  milk=:287i  cans,  at  18c $51,75 

To  making  228  fts.  butter,  at  5|c 12,54 

To  marketing 3,12—  67,41 

Cr. 

By  228  lbs.  batter,  at  25e $57,00 

By  skim-milk  from  287^  cons,  at  8c 23,00—    80,00 

Balance  in  favor  of  butter $12,69 

Total  balance  in  fi&vor  of  butter f  71,63 

It  required  an  average  of  1  27-100  cans  of  milk 
to  produce  a  pound  of  butter. 


The  Oak  Tbee  Disease.— At  the  December 
session  of  the  Philadelphia  Fanners'  Club  a  gen* 
tleman  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  reason  to  fear  the  general  destruction  of  the 
white  oaks.  "A  close  examination,"  he  said,  "will 
disclose  more  or  less  disease  in  nearly  every  tree 
—in  some  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  topmost 
branches,  or  leading  shoots;  while  in  others  a 
general  affection  is  more  visible.''  We  have  not 
noticed  any  indications  of  disease  among  the  oaks 
of  this  section. 
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The  H^e  Bprvee  Fir,  ben  repreaented,  is  ft 
fine  specinien  of  its  cImi,  and  ve  hope  vill  be  mf- 
ficieatly  RttractiTe  to  cause  maay  perBOHi  to  em- 
beUiahtbeii  homestead  with  a  few  ei 


tbr  Oe  !ftw  England  Farmer. 
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Thkt  *  ■jBtem  of  m^cDltura]  edocatloa   ftli 

'  ' .  put  of  Uw  edix*ti«ii4L  tjtitm  of  thi 

lauadeuetU  Boufdof  ^griatiturt. 


The  Fir,  Pme  and  Larch  trees  ought  not  to  be 
entirel]'  dispensed  with  about  any  of  our  faiTD- 
houses,  or  the  houses  in  our  villages  or  dties, 
wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  liberal  i 
ing  of  ground.  They  "constitute  a,  perfectly  nat- 
ural genus  or  family,  and  next  to  the  oak,  are  Ibe 
most  yaluablc  of  our  timber  trees  but  indepen- 
dently of  their  value  in  this  respect,  their  beauti- 
ful foliage  and  magnificent  appearance  hnvc  at  all 
times  rendered  them  objects  of  admiration  and 
tcudon." 

Nothing  relieves  and  beautifies  ^e  landscape 
in  the  winter  like  cve^cens.  They  refresh  thi 
eye,  protect  the  buildings  and  small  shrubbery,  and 
give  the  homestead  a  snug,  social  aspect  Their 
presence  also  brings  up  pleasant  memories  of 
summer  and  green  fields,  and  all  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  to  the  beholder,  promote  healthftil  imag- 
inations and  a  refreshing  quiet  and  repose. 

Those  persons  who  have  visited  the  enter- 
prising and  beautifdl  town  of  Greenfield,  in  this 
State,  will  at  once  appreciate  our  viewfl.  On  pass- 
ing through  that  village,  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
eller, or  visitor,  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  large 
amount  of  ornamental  shrubbery  that  is  so  taste- 
flilly  arranged  around  the  dwellings,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  numerous  fresh  and  symmetrical  white 
pines  that  moke  nearly  every  dwelling  he  passes 
so  inviting,  that  be  feels  as  Ibough  he  must  go  in- 
to the  house  itself,  and  have  a  chat  with  its  intel- 
ligent ii 


.ingled 


■doptol  vuform 
-^PnaeiUr^t  of . 

Massachusetts  has  always  pursued  a  liberal  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  agriculture,  and  her  societies 
"  its  promotion,  her  board  for  its  supervision, 
strong  memorials  of  her  seal  in  its  advance- 
ment. These  are  very  good  pioneers  in  their  way, 
but  after  all,  they  do  not  reach  the  greatest  re- 
quirement existing,  to  secure  the  object  of  tbia  leg- 
islative duty,  la  all  enterprises,  knowledge  is  the 
■  moving  power,  the  lever  necessary  to  suc- 
The  more  and  weightier  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  advancement,  the  more  necessary  the 
application  of  this  power  becomes. 

When  the  forests  of  our  Slate  hewed  before  the 
tokens  of  civilization,  it  required  no  great  skill  t(f 
cause  the  unworn  earth  to  produce  abundant  har- 
vests. A  running  fire  over  the  newly  cleared  fields, 
a  little  scattering  of  seed  and  scratching  among 
the  stumps,  ended  the  fanner's  toil  until  the  wavy 
grain  was  ready  for  the  harvest.  There  was  no 
draining,  no  subaoiling,  no  composting  of  nw- 
nures  to  be  done  then.  The  labor  to  secure  a  crop 
from  a  cleared  field  was  light,  soon  over,  and  the 
remaining  time  wonld  be  appropriated  to  remov- 
ing another  strip  of  timber  from  the  forest,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  field  for  the  ne«  year  following.  It 
did  not  require  much  mental  effort  to  do  this. 
Nature  had  ground  down  the  rocks,  and  n 
their  debris  with  mould  that  had  been  accu 
ing  for  ages,  in  proportion  to  meet  her  own  wants, 
without  the  aid  of  the  chemist.  Time  had  opened 
water-courses,  so  that  the  surplus  tribute  of  the 
clouds  was  borne  away,  giving  no  detriment  to 
the  plain  or  the  hill-side.  In  fact,  everting  bad 
been  adapted  to  make  the  earth  fertile  in  yielding 
supplies  for  the  necessities  of  man. 

Time  and  the  continued  droppings  to  which  tb« 
soil  has  been  subject,  has  worn  down  the  cap|ci- 
ties  that  the  soil  then  possessed.  How  many 
loads  of  ita  former  fertility  have  been  carried  to 
market  in  the  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese  and 
wood  that  have  been  sold,  would  be  the  solution 
of  a  curious  and  startling  problem,  whose  result 
would  show  that  more  fertility  has  been  sold  from 
every  &rm,  in  these  articles,  than  the  present 
value  of  the  forms.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  keep- 
ing B  flock  of  sheep,  or  fattening  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
the  farmer  retains  much  that  if  judiciously  ap- 
plied, will  enrich  his  land.  But  not  alL  If  he  sells 
a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  the  wool  is  not  all 
made  of  air  and  water.  Or  if  a  hundred  sheep  are 
fattened  and  taken  to  Bnnton  or  New  York,  it 
cannot  but  be  supposed  that  the  farmer  who  fct- 
tens  them,  disposes  of  a  part  of  the  fertility  of  his 
farm  with  them.  So  with  grain  and  hay,  if  we 
sell  them,  we  sell  a  portion  of  our  grain  fields  or 
meadows  with  them. 

Here,  then,  we  see  one  cause,  why  the  lands  of 
some  portions  of  Massachusetts  do  not  produce,  o* 
tradition  tells  us  they  formerly  did.     The  fertility 
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of  her  soil  has  been  maz^eted  in  its  produce.  The 
Tery  best  poidons  of  it  have  been  taken  away, 
leaving  those  which  arc  hard,  cold  and  barren. 
So  cold  and  hard  that  surplus  water  no  lonser 
flows  in  naturaP  channels,  but  stands,  and  chulb, 
and  sours  and  noisons  the  vcxrground  it  occupies. 
So  very  hard  tnat  it  refuses  the  subduing  influen- 
ces of  the  sun  and  atmosphere. 

It  wa9  a  mistaken  poucy  that  led  to  tiiis  pro- 
tracted and  perpetual  orainage  of  the  soil  without 
returning  to  it  equivmlents  to  keep  up  its  harvest- 
yddding  qualities.  But  the  deea  is  done,  and  it 
onlyremams  that  man  by  intelligent  labor  restore 
what  has  been  lost  by  ignorance  and  neglect. 

We  may  well  congratulate  the  farmers  of  Mas- 
sacbusetts,  then,  on  the  passage  of  the  resohiticm 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  the  present  Legislature,  out  of  pure  affection 
to  the  Commonwealth,  whose  interests  it  is  bound 
to  serve,  will  see  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  en- 
gralted  on  our  statutes.  Then  they  will  have 
done  the  noblest  work  for  the  fanners  of  the  State 
that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

The  inquiry  comes  up,  how  this  ^'system  of  ag- 
ricultural education  shall  be  adopted  to  form  a 
plurt  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  P*' 

Different  ways  of  answering  or  fulfilling  the 
spirit  of  ike  resolution  will  have  their  advocates. 
Some,  very  likelv,  will  think  that  departments 
should  be  established  in  our  colleges,  and  profes- 
sorships richly  endowed  to  carry  out  a  course  of 
instruction  favorable  to  the  object;  others  will 
see  the  object  gained  by  establishing  agricultural 
schools  and  experimental  farms ;  and  another  class 
wiU  suppose  that  our  academies  and  high  schools 
can  very  well  be  made  the  auxiliaries  of  agricul- 
tural science. 

We  should  heartily  rejoice  if  rural  art  in  all  its 
departments  wore  thoroughly  taught  in  all  these 
institutions,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  very 
much  good  would  result  inconsequence.  We  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  our  collies  will  be  more 
respectful  of  the  fanners  and  their  employments 
than  they  have  ever  yet  shown  themselves  to  be. 
We  sincerely  hope,  that  Massachusetts  will  have 
her  agricultural,  as  she  now  has  her  iair,  medical 
and  theological  schools. 

But  even  if  this  were  done,  it  would  not  fully 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
for  tnere  would  be  an  outlay  of  time  and  expense 
attending  a  course  in  these  institutions,  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  prospective  farmers  would 
be  willing,  or  able  to  meet ;  so  that  the  many  re- 
quire some  system  of  instruction  brought  more 
within  their  means,  to  enable  them  to  become  the 
intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  the  spirit 
of  the  age  requires  them  to  be. 

The  people  have  colleges  scattered  all  over  our 
State.  We  &id  their  humble  structures  at  almost 
every  comer  of  the  land.  These  colleges  are  be- 
ginning to  be  much  better  endowed  both  pecuni- 
arily and  intellectually  than  they  once  were.  Bet- 
ter buildings  are  arising,  and  more  spacious 
grounds  are  laid  out  for  their  accommodation.  In 
past  time,  they  have  been  the  strong  and  glory 
of  the  land.  In  their  future,  we  anticipate  much 
for  intelligence,  usefulness  and  honor.  They  ever 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  colleges  from 
which  liie  masses  of  agriculturists  and  artizans 
graduate.  If  agricultural  schools  ever  become  a 
strong  band  and  ornament  in  our  countr>'*s  pros- 


perity, these  colleges— our  common  schools  will 
be  the  nurseries  in  which  thrifty  plants  are  pre« 
pared  to  remove  to  the  higher  garaens. 

In  past  time,  there  have  been  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  introducing  the  services  connected 
with  agriculture  into  our  common  school  system, 
in  the  want  of  suitable  books.  But  fortunately,  at 
the  present  time,  these  difficulties  Are  fully  re- 
moved. Prof.  Grav's  "How  Plants  Grow,"  and 
"First  Principles  of  Botany,"  are  written  in  as&r 
miliar  style  as  the  most  ordinur  reading  book. 
"Wells's  Science  of  Common  Things"  contains 
more  than  a  thousand  and  one  facts,  wnich  relate  to 
things  that  surround  us,  and  in  which  we  are  daily 
interested,  all  communicated  in  an  agreeable  and 
attractive  style.  "Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
"Chemistry,"  both  by  the  same  author,  are  both 
well  adapted  to  the  school-room  or  the  family, 
while  Doctor  Hitchcock  smites  the  rocks,  and 
makes  them  give  forth  intellectual  waters,  clear, 
pure  and  sweet,  in  his  "Elementary  Geology,"  in 
streams  so  placid  and  simple,  tiiat  any  boy  unio  can 
reduce  a  fraction,  can  £athom  its  mysteries.  Then 
there  are  other  works  equal  in  value,  to  follow  in 
succession,  until  a  full  course  is  represented,  and 
the  practical  mental  food  for  a  life-time  is  set 
before  the  student. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  difficulties  yet  to 
be  removed,  before  these  studies  can  be  success- 
fully pursued  in  the  common  schools,  'llie  first 
is,  teachers  competent  to  the  work.  Now-a-days, 
the  teacher  qualifies'  himself  to  teach  those 
branches  required  by  law.  We  can  scarcely  find 
one  who  has  paid  attention  to  any  of  the  studies 
above  named,  or  at  least,  that  claims  knowledge 
of  them  sufficient  to  teach.  They  may  speak  bad 
French,  worse  German,  or  miserable  Italian,  while 
with  nature  as  she  exists  around  them,  whether  in 
her  economy  or  her  beauty,  they  have  sought  no 
acquaintance,  and  >  claim  no  aflinity.  If  our  Nor- 
mal schools  are  to  educate  our  teachers,  let  them 
first  educate  them  in  the  things  available  in  prac- 
tical life,  especially  in  the  mysteries  of  its  beauti- 
ful surrounaings. 

Let  agricultural  education  form  a  part  of  the 
common  school  educational  system  of  our  State, 
and  let  teachers  be  qualified  and  enter  into  it  with 
the  zeal  that  the  interests  of  the  State  demand, 
and  a  new  and  brighter  day  would  dawn  upon  our 
rural  interest,  than  the  most  sanguine  can  easily 
imagine.  Wm.  Bacon. 

Bichinond,  Jan.  17, 1860. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
IS    FABMINa   FBOFXTABIiEP 

Thia  seems  to  be  the  engrossing  topic  of  several 
of  your  correspondents  from  Middlesex  andHamp- 
den,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  object  of  the  efforts 
of  a  majority  of  the  hard  hands  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  For  what  other  purposes  do 
they  toil  from  "early  mom  to  latest  eve,"  but  to 
secure  the  profits  of  their  labor  ?  "By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them."  Look  about  among  the 
prosperous  and  wcll-to-live  in  the  land,  and  where 
will  you  find  these  classes  to  abound  more  than 
among  the  industrious  farmers  ?  Who  ever  knew 
a  farmer  who  stuck  to  his  business,  letting  alone 
speculation  of  all  kinds,  to  fail  ?  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  meeting  a  white  crow.  Fail  is  a  term  not 
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known  in  their  vocabulary.  Masters  in  Chancery 
would  do  a  miserable  business,  if  they  had  no 
other  than  what  comes  from  honest  farmers.  I  say 
honest  iarmers,  because  from  my  experience  in 
tHo  world,  and  it  is  not  short,  honesty  is  more 
ikely  to  be  found  pure  and  undefiled  in  this  class 
of  citizens  than  any  other,  though  some  of  these 
occasionally  strike  Uieir  com  with  a  jerk,  or  shake 
down  their  milk,  because  it  is  apt  "to  heap  a  lit- 
tle.'* Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  bear  testmiony, 
that  there  are  honest  farmers,  and  thank  God 
that  I  was  bom  of  such  stock,  and  only  regret 
that  I  ever  strayed  from  their  abode.  r. 

December  12,  1859. 


IaBaiSia.TIVB   AGBIOUIiTUBAI* 
ICBETEEra. 

[ItBTOianD  vom  na  Nkw  BRaLAXD  Finm  bt  Tbob.  BRJotiZT.] 

The  ihxrd  meeting  of  the  present  series  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  at  the  State  House,  on 
Monday  evening.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
at  the  previous  meetings,  the  hall  b^ng  neatly 
fiUed,  and  the  company  frequently  applauded  the 
remarks  of  the  speakers.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  who  introduced 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildeb,  as  Chairman  of  the 
evening,  in  a  few  happy  and  appropriate  remarks. 
The  subject  for  discussion,  was  "Fruii  and  Fruit 
CuUure." 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Wilder  said  he  should 
speak  on  the  question  for  discussion  principally 
from  matters  that  had  occurred  in  his  own  expe- 
rience, or  of  which  he  had  some  knowledge.— 
He  said  there  were  few  sulbjects  that  had  marked 
the  progress  of  civilization  more  or  better  than 
the  culture  of  fine  fruits.  Ancient  writors,  said 
he,  speak  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  ^and 
others,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  fruits  of  those  times 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  fruits  of  our  day. 
From  the  time  of  the  writings  he  had  alluded  to, 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  knew 
little  of  fruit,  although  in  some  monasteries  there 
were  accounts  of  several  varieties  of  pears,  and  in 
1680,  the  gardener  of  Louis  XIV.  had  three  hun- 
dred varieties,  of  which  he  said  sixty-five  were 
excellent,  yet  only  two  of  these  are  now  consid- 
ered worthy  of  cultivation.  This  he  mentioned 
to  show  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Wilder  said  that  Coxe,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  priniupal  fruit-grower  then  in  the  coun- 
try, had  sixty-five  varieties  of  pears  in  his  cata- 
logue, while  of  these  we  have  now  only  two. 
The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  growth  of  in- 
terest in  fruit  culture  from  the  establishment  of 
the  London  Pomological  Society  in  1805, the  Par- 
is Horticultural  Society  formed  in  1826,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  1829. 


He  alluded  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  latter 
society,  when  Mr.  Makning,  of  Salem,  showed 
only  two  bushels  of  peaches,  but  during  kis  life 
he  proved  80  varieties  of  apples  and  60  varieties 
of  pears,  recommended  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  and  said  that  now  there  were  men 
who  had  from  800  to  1000  varieties  of  pears,  and 
who  had  exhibited  nearly  400  on  a  single  occasion. 
He  said  that  on  the  formation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society,  there  were  only  three  or  four  nurse- 
ries in  this  region,  while  now  they  were  numerous 
and  cultivated  in  the  very  best  manner,  covering 
hundreds  of  acres.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there 
were  nurseries  each  covering  300  or  400  acres, 
and  in  three  counties  there  were  fifty  millions  of 
trees  for  sale,  the  scions  of  many  of  these  having 
been  sent  out  originally  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Wilder  then  spoke  of  glass  structures  in 
connection  with  fruit  raising,  saying  that  formerly 
there  were  few  in  New  England,  now  they  were 
numerous.  He  said  that-  there  were  40,000 
pounds  of  the  foreign  grape  grown  annually  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  Boston.  From  this  he  passed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  native  grape,  asserting 
that  the  Catawba  had  driven  the  Malaga  from  the 
market,  solely  through  its  superior  quality,  and 
he  had  been  informed  by  one  man  who  k^t  a  stall 
in  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  that  he  had  sold  two 
and  a  half  tons  of  Catawba  grapes  during  last 
season,  having  received  them  from  the  West 

Our  seedlings  were  then  alluded  to,  and  the 
speaker  praised  these  highly,  arguing  that  the  aro- 
ma is  to  be  the  test  of  the  grape,^nd  that  the 
flavor  will  be  what  will  distinguish  them  above 
the  European  in  the  making  of  wine.  He  men- 
tioned some  crosses  Of  the  grape  which  had 
been  prodtbed,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  our  hardy  grapes  will  be 
preferred  to  the  foreign  sorts. 

Wines  were  then  considered,  and  the  gentleman 
said  that  there  was  one  firm  in  this  city  who  now 
manufactured  20,000  gallons  annually  fr^m  grapes 
grown  along  the  Charles  River,  while  hundreds  of 
^ousands  of  gallons  were  made  in '  Connecticut 
and  Ohio,  and  other  States,  and  California  could 
make  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Wilder  next  spoke  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry  which  was  almost  unknown  here  in 
1829,  and  which  had  grown  to  be  so  important 
and  profitable  a  fruit.  He  illustrated  this  by 
stating  the  product  of  two-fifths  of  an  acre  of 
ground  in  Belmont,  last  season,  which  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  $1300  per  acre,  and  said  this  was  not 
a  solitary  instance  of  the  immense  profit  made. 

The  apple,  said  the  gentleman,  is  the  great  pro- 
duct of  the  farmer,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
he  would  speak,  first  correcting  an  error  he  had 
made  at  a  previous  meeting  in  relation  to  the 
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quantity  of  apples  exported  from  Boston  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1858  and  '59.  This  was 
120,000  barrels,  and  the  majority  of  these  were 
Baldwins. 

Mr.  Wilder  here  said  he  had  received  a  letter  of 
interest  from  Mr.  Baldwin  in  relation  to  the  orig- 
inal tree  from  which  the  Baldwin  apple  took  its 
name  which  he  would  read  to  the  meeting  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks. 

We  haye,  said  the  speaker,  a  multitude  of  for- 
eign varieties  of  fruits  under  cultivation,  but  he 
thought  there  were  none  better,  if  as  good,  as 
the  native,  and  he  would  recommend  attention  to 
these.  He  said  he  had  so  often  spoken  of  the 
practical  methods  of  cultivation  that  he  would 
only  glance  at  the  most  important  matters  now. 
The  first  and  most  important  matter  is  thorough 
draining  of  the  aoU,  and  this,  he  considered,  not 
only  applied  to  horticulture  but  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  said  he,  to  the 
farmer,  as  much  an  improvement  of  his  land  as 
the  telegraph  for  communication  is  over  the  steam 
cars.  He  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  a  tree  be- 
ing thrifty  while  its  roots  were  in  a  cold,  wet 
soil,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  man  expecting 
to  have  a  healthy  orchard  in  this  condition. 

Again,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  and 
deeply  worked,  and  to  show  the  benefit  of  thia,  he 
spoke  of  parsnips  and  horseradish,  three  feet  long, 
which  he  had  seen,  and  which  were  grown  in  a 
garden,  the  soil  of  which  had  been  thrown  up 
from  a  cellar  and  was  thoroughly  worked ;  he  also 
spoke  of  a  pear  tree  he  had  seen  in  a  garden  in 
Roxbury,  wh^te  the  soil  was  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
drained  by  a  rivulet  flowing  through  the  ground, 
and  which  produced  last  season  some  800  pears, 
while  one  he  had  of  the  same  size  and  age,  but  not 
having  the  advantages  the  Boxbury  one' had,  only 
bore  about  100. 

Digging  circles  round  trees  is  of  doubtful  util- 
ity ;  he  mentioned  a  peach  tree,  to  illustrate  his 
position,  that  had  a  heap  of  manure  lying  fifteen 
feet  from  the  trunk,  that  grew  shoots  four  feet 
long  from  the  feeding  of  the  manure.  This  digging 
among  the  roots  is  consequently  injurious.  Circle 
manuring  don't  feed  the  roots,  as  the  roots  run  be- 
yond, either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  were 
more  orchards  injured  by  deep  digging  and  by 
deep  plowing  than  by  an3rthing  else.  He  would 
allow  no  plowing  in  his  orchards,  and  only  used  a 
hoe  to  scarify  the  soil,  manuring  on  the  surface, 
and  working  it  in  with  a  hoe  or  a  light  cultivator, 
and  this  was  done  in  the  autumn. 

The  Chairman  closed  his  remarks  by  condemn- 
ing the  practice  of  growing  other  crops  in  the  or- 
chard besides  firuit,  and  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion he  felt,  that  we  are  paying  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  native  fruits  than  we  are  to 
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Col.  Wilder  then  read  the  following  letter  pre- 
viously alluded  to  in  his  address  : 

Auton,  Jamurp  80, 1880. 

Hov.  Habsbaxx  p.  WzLDn  i^IMar  Sir— Toa  may  nmember 
tikat  a  Dbw  yean  sinee  several  gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural 
8ocietar  ezpretwd  a  wish,  that  an  inquizy  ihould  be  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  bo  caUed,  the  pUoe  where  the 
flnt  tree  was  planted,  Its  history,  fto.  &o. 

That  inquiry  was  oommenoed.  and  has  resulted  in  fixing  the 
sjfe  of  the  first  tree  irhidi  bore  mat  kind  of  apple^,  It  is  In  the 
Bouth-westex]y  part  of  Wilmlngtoni^  in  the  county  of  Ifiddlesex, 
near  the  public  hi^way. 

The  evidence  oi  this  fiset  is  shown  by  the  declarations  and 
statements  of  several  individuals,  some  made  under  oath,  and 
this  tesUmony  seems  to  be  reliaUe.  A  survey  lias  been  made  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  a  plan  thereof  drawn,  and  the  spot  wiiere 
the  original  tree  stood  pointed  out. 

If  the  papers  containing  this  information  should  be  deemed  to 
be  of  importance  enough  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  tbe 
State,  they  can  be  ftirnished  at  short  notice.  At  this  time  I 
woula  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  the  site  of  this  ancient 
apple  tree  designated  on  the  map  of  the  commonwealth,  if  the 
commissiimers  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  additions  to  the  map 
should  Uilnk  the  testimony  above  referred  to  would  Justify  suoi 
deaignatlmu  With  great  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant. 

No.  128  Drenumt  Street.  Jaxsb  F.  Baxawot. 

Mr.  Asa  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  being  then 
called  on,  said  there  had  been  considerable  dis- 
pute in  regard  to  where  the  Baldwin  apple  origi- 
nated, and  there  were  only  one  or  two  persons 
now  living  who  had  seen  the  original  tree,  which 
was  found  in  the  woods  by  a  grandson  of  Mr. 
Butters,  of  Wilmington,  and  he  transplanted  it. 
He  had,  with  others,  devoted  some  time  in  find- 
ing out  the  history  of  tb^  tree,  end  where  it  was 
planted  by  the  abovernatoed  gentleman,  and  was 
satisfied  tiiey  were  correct  in  the  loAtion.  They 
only  found  one  person  who  could  tell  what  be- 
came of  it,  and  this  was  learned  in  the  following 
manner.  Col.  Baldwin,  the  father  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  letter  the  chairman  had  read,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  original  tree,  which  stood 
on  the  spot  designated  when  he  went  to  Lynn  to 
learn  shoemakiog.  He  remained  in  Lynn  eight 
years,  and  when  he  came  back  the  tree  was  gone. 
On  further  inquiry,  the  investigators  of  the  sub- 
ject found  a  widow  woman,  who  is  since  dead, 
who  said  that  the  tree  was  destroyed  by  lightmng 
on  the  day  she  was  married,  and  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Sheldon  thought  must  have  Ijeen  particularly 
impressed  on  her  mind. 

He  thought  some  appropriate  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  site  where  this  tree  stood,  from  which 
the  State  has  derived  more  just  notoriety  than 
from  any  other  source.  Li  conclusion,  he  aaid 
that  CoL  Baldwin,  the  son  of  the  discoverer,  prop- 
agated the  tree,  as  the  old  gentleman  had  never 
thoroughly  appreciojbed  the  value  of  the  fruit 

Colonel  Stone,  of  Dedham,  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  culture  was  of  as  much,  or  more  im- 
portance, than  any  other  to  the  agriculturist  of 
Massachusetts,  and  there  were  few  who  could  real- 
ize the  benefit  the  Baldwin  apple  has  been  to  us. 
He  spoke  of  attending  a  meeting  of  horticulturists 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  of  the  de- 
cided preference  given  by  fruit  cultivators  there 
to  the  Baldwin  fornrnfit.  BRvinir  that  one  man  had 
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told  him  if  be  was  going  to  set  out  an  orchard  of 
1000  trees  for  profit,  999  should  be  Baldwins.  Few 
people  understand  the  matter  of  fruit  cultivation, 
and  yet  it  was  so  simple  he  could  scarcely  explain 
it.  Many  people  decline  engaging  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  because  so  many  fail,  but  a  good 
orchard  could  be  secured  as  easily  as  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes or  com,  with  less  labor  and  greater  profit. 

He  advocated  thorough  drainage  and  thorough 
paiverisation  of  the  soil — ^not  sub-soiling  and 
trenching — but  to  be  done  by  loosening  the  soil, 
and  not  manuring  too  highly. 

Mr.  Stone  then  spoke  of  the  Messrs.  Clapp,  of 
Dorchester,  who,  by  systematic  culture,  raised  on 
five  acres  of  land,  planted  with  apple  trees,  $600 
worth  of  currants  as  an  undercrop,  while  they  had 
each  year  a  large  crop  of  the  best  apples.  [The 
chairman  said  that  the  profits  of  Messrs.  Clapp 
were  between  $2500  and  $3500  per  year.] 

C<^.  Stone  then  spoke  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  apples  exported  from  northern  and  western 
New  York,  and  the  profit  made  by  t£e  business. 
He  said  the  pear  had  been  considered  more  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  than  the  apple,  but  he  was  satis- 
^ed  that  in  the  first  15  years  he  could  make  as 
much  profit  from  an  equal  number  of  trees  as  he 
could  from  Baldwin  apples,  although  they  would 
require  different  treatment. 

The  chairman  said  that  currants  were  an  excep- 
tion to  any  other  crop  for  an  undergrowth  in 
orchardfl,  bm  they  will  grow  better  in  the  shade, 
and  bear  abundantly  where  no  other  crop  will. 
He  considered  that  grass  or  grain  exhausted  the 
trees.  He  spoke  of  a  man.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
irho,  from  half  an  acre  of  the  St.  Michael  pear 
trees,  8  years  old,  raised  last  year  40  barrels, 
vhich  he  sold  for  $15,  $16  and  $20  per  barrel,  at 
the  lowest  rate  realizing  $640.  Mr.  Wilder'  also 
alluded  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  Dorches- 
ter, as  being  very  productive,  and  said  that  the 
pear  could  not  be  grown  on  gravelly,  sandy  or 
boggy  land,  but  required  rich,  deep  loanL 

Mr.  Demond,  of  Ware,  asked  what  the  best 
mode  of  pruning  fruit  trees  was,  as  also  the  sea- 
son to  do  it  and  tiie  best  wash  for  young  trees  P 
also  saying  that  in  his  part  of  the  State  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  getting  another  crop  from  their 
orchards,  and  he  wished  to  know  what  was  eon- 
sidered  the  best  crop. 

CoL  Stone  said  he  trimmed  his  trees  about 
the  last  of  Jtme,  as  by  that  time  the  sap  had  got 
into  the  leaves,  and  the  cutting  will  not  do  injury 
by  allowing  the  rising  sap  to  run  out  and  prevent 
healing.  In  relation  to  wash,  the  gentleman  said 
he  discarded  potcuh  altogether,  as  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  fruit  trees.  He  used  one- 
third  soft  soap,  a  year  or  more  old,  and  two-thirds 
vater,  and  washed  twice  a  year.  Of  this  a  sufii- 
dent  quantity  remains  on  the  bark  for  the  alkali 


to  run  down  by  the  action  of  the  rain,  and  thus 
keep  off  the  borer.  Alluding  to  undercrops,  Mr. 
Stone  said  that  for  the  first  8  or  10  years  he 
thought  plowing  would  not  hurt  the  trees,  and  he 
would  recommend  the  raising  of  root  crops  so  as 
to  keep  the  ground  free  of  weeds. 

A  gentleman  asked  what  should  be  done  to 
prevent  so  many  of  our  apples  becoming  so  wormy, 
as  he  understood  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
crop  in  Worcester  coimty  had  been  spoiled  the 
past  season  by  this  trouble. 

Col.  Wilder  said  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
this  was  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of  birds,  and 
he  spoke  of  a  correspondent  in  Belgium  inform- 
ing him  that  their  fruit  was  nearly  ruined  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  birds  for  epicures. 
He  said  he  was  informed  that  apples  sold  there, 
in  consequence  of  this,  for  $9  per  sack,  or  $6  per 
bushel,  and  this  in  the  finest  fruit-growing  coun- 
try on  the  continent 

Mr.  Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  said  the  Chair- 
man had  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  his 
opening  address,  but  he  would  only  touch  on  one 
or  two  subjects.  The  first  was  the  grape ;  and  he 
hoped  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  the .  cultiva- 
tion of  this  fruit.  We  look  upon  the  apple  as  a 
blessing,  but  I  am  sure  the  grape  will  eventually 
be  considered  of  almost  as  much  importance.  It 
has  been  a  great  problem  to  solve,  as  to  what  will 
check  the  habits  of  our  people  in  the  indulgence 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  speaker  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  best  means  to  do  this  would 
be  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  graps  common, 
and  thus  make  cheap  wines  common.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  effect  cheap  wines  have  on  the 
temperate  habits  of  a  people,  he  spoke  of  an  ar- 
tist friend  who  had  travelled  in  France  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  who  had  told  him  that  during  that 
time  he  had  only  seen  one  man  intoxicated,  and 
only  some  half  dozen  in  the  least  disguised  with 
liquor ;  he  had  also  travelled  in  Italy  a  year,  and 
the  result  was  the  same.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the 
temperance  of  the  people  of  Hungary  in  support 
of  his  theory,  and  also  the  extraordinary  fatigue 
Napoleon*s  army  had  undergone  on  their  dry 
crust  and  pint  of  wine.  He  said  there  was  room 
enough  in  the  city  to  raise  tons  of  grapes ;  indeed, 
these  were  the  best  places,  as  they  were  sheltered  * 
by  the  warm,  sunny  walls,  from  the  winds,  where 
with  a  little  care  they  can  be  raised  in  perfection. 
He  had  been  told  that  several  of  our  hardy^  and  , 
even  tender  kinds,  would  flourish  on  a  north  waU. 
There  were  seventy-five  new  varieties  he  had  in- 
formation of,  of  which  several  were  said  to  Ke 
equal  to  some  of  the  white  grapes  raised  under 
glass,  and  this  ought  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  in  the 
greater  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  had  been  asked, 
Mr.  Brown  alluded  to  pruning  trees,  and  said 
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that  all  the  borera,  and  other  injurioiiB  insects, 
with  plowing  and  browsing  cattle,  did  less  harm 
to  a  tree  than  pruning  it  at  the  wrong  season. 
If  the  tree  is  pruned  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  in 
full  activity,  and  all  the  pores  of  the  sapwood 
filled  with  limpid  juices  on  their  way  to  the  twigs, 
buds  and  leaves,  th^e  to  be  elaborated  into  the 
food  that  goes  to  form  fruit  and  wood,  the  sap 
will  in  most  cases  stream  copiously  from  the 
wound  and  keep  the  pores  permanently  open.  This 
continues  to  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  while 
the  sap,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  undergoes  an 
important  change  by  becoming  sour,  bitter  and 
poisonous,  runs  down  the  bark,  turning  it  black, 
and  finally  penetrating  to  the  wood  itself,  and  iif 
the  end  destroying  the  tree.  But  if  the  pruning 
is  omitted  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  sap  by 
that  time  has  mainly  left  what  is  called  the  sap- 
wood,  has  been  transformed  from  its  limpid  state 
to  a  thicker,  gummy-like  substance,  and  is  pass- 
ing slowly  dowti  between  the  inner  side  of  the 
bark  and  the  wood  to  make  up  the  annual  growth 
of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  cut  now,  no  sap  follows, 
the  smrface  of  the  wound  contracts  and  closes  the 
pores,  and  the  wound  readily  heals  over.  Because 
our  ancS^tors  had  not  much  to  do  in  the  last  of 
February  and  March  and  the  early  part  of  April, 
they  formed  the  habit  of  pruning  their  apple  trees ; 
and  as  a  habit  once  formed  stidis  to  our  people  a 
little  tighter  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  they  have 
persevered  in  the  old  way  until  there  is  scarcely 
an  orchard  thirty  years  of  age  in  New  England 
that  does  not  bear  unmistakeable  evidences  of 
this  unnatural  and  untimely  pruning. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  corroborated  what  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Brown  had  said  in  relation  to  pruning, 
from  his  own  experience  on  forest  trees,  but  he 
considered  that  the  Augustan  age  in  farming  had 
arrived,  when  a  fanner  could  offer  you  a  good 
mug  of  cider.  This  he  considered  was  peculiarly 
the  beverage  of  New  England,  and  if  a'f&nner 
was  allowed  to  drink  his  mug  of  cider  he  thought 
he  would  make  a  better  farmer  and  abetter  man  $ 
yet  the  law  said  it  was  unfashionable,  and  so  it 
was  not  done.  He  made  a  strong  argument  in  fii- 
vor  of  excluding  cider  from  the  list  prohibited  in 
the  liquor  law,  and  said  he  had  never  seen  so 
much  intemperance  in  New  England  as  he  had 
within  sight  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  believed  we 
could  not  grow  the  grape  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
and  we  must  therefore  turn  to  cider.  Mr.  Fay 
explained  that  the  grape  for  fruit  and  the  grape 
for  wine  were  different,  the  latter  only  growing 
well  on  lands  of  volcanic  origin,  which  gave  the 
rich  vinous  flavor,  and  he  considered  that  Cali- 
fornia on  this  account  was  the  only  wine-produo* 
ing  country  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Mr.  Atwater,  of  Springfield,  asked  what  was 
the  best  soil  in  wlaxSk  to  plant  the  apple,  and 


spoke  of  some  lands  in  his  section  of  the  State 
where  the  water  settles,  at  certain  seasons,  to  a 
level  20  to  25  feet  below  the  surface. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  New  York,  explained  this,  aad 
spoke  of  similar  instances  in  Western  New  York 
and  Ohio,  expressing  the  opinion  that  these  were 
not  favorable  sites  for  fruit  raising. 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  Waltham,  asked  whether  the 
Catawba  grape  had  been  cultivated  enough  in  our 
State  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  succeed. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  the  Catawba  was  found 
too  late,  and  the  Isabella  had  been  found  to  ripen 
only  occasionally  so  as  to  make  good  wine. 

Mr.  BncKMiNSTER,  spoke  for  the  young  folks» 
and  thought  that  attention  should  be  directed  to 
other  fruits  that  would  begin  the  first  year  to  pay, 
and  he  alluded  to  blackberries  as  returning  a  large 
prc^t.  He  urged  on  the  farmers  the  importance 
of  teaching  their  sons  and  daughters  more  in  re- 
lation to  fruit  raising,  as  being  one  of  the  great- 
est profits  of  a  fkrm. 

Mr.  Sdion  Bkovtn  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted :— - 

BmlHdy  Thftt  it  teUie  oplnlMf  of  thto  meedBfrttet  ttift  ad^ 
eaoe  of  pomology  Juu  already  eooftrred  •ignal  Meaiiiigi  apoa 
mankind,  and  that,  among  the  fruits  introdttced  and  propagated, 
the  Bauuan  apple,  «8  an  article  of  substantial  food  aairell  as 
commcroe,  baa  taken  a  high  and  vell-deaerved  stand.  We» 
therefore,  approve  the  luggestions  made  in  the  letter  which  haa 
been  read  from  Mr.  Jamss  F.  Baldwik,  and  reeommend  that  tJte 
spot  where  the  fint  Baldurin  ap^  tree  t^ood,  be  designated 
upon  the  State  map,  and  tiiat  the  ChalnnaD  of  tfils  meeting  be 
authorised  to  call  upon  the  proper  authorltlea  and  procure  it  tt» 
be  done. 

The  Chairman  then  annoimced  that  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeticg  would  be  *^2^ 
cudture  of  float  in  the  Norikem  Btates^anA'ttB 
probable  substihdionfbr  cotton  in  the  manHfae- 
ture  of  cheap  fabrics,*^  Hon.  Judge  BiSHOP,  of 
Lenox,  is  expected  to  preside. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  beludf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, said  It  was  expected  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  given  pmdi  study  to  the  subject  for  consider- 
ation would  be  present  and  address  the  meeting, 
producing  sampiea  of  doth  made  from  flax  and 
from  fiax  and  cotton,  as  also  machinery  for  break- 
ing the  flax,  and  the  committee  earnestly  urged 
ladies  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


UNHEALTHINE88    OF   ASHFICUL  MaNU^ISL-* 

Attention  is  called  to  this  subject  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  He  thinks  that 
this  is  one  cause  of  disease  so  prevalent  this  year 
in  England,  among  tumipB,  He  citea  the  expressed 
opinions  of  several  practical  farmers  of  the  inju- 
rious efiects  on  sheep  and  cattle  of  roots  cultiva- 
ted by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  A  laudable 
desire,  he  remarks,  to  increase  the  productions  of 
the  earth  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  powerful 
manures,  without  sufficiently  studying  the  lava  of 
phyndlogy. 
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laZTBACTS  AKP  BSFIJS8. 

FBEDIKO  BEES. 

•I  purchased  last  summer  two  swarms  of  bees  ; 
the  youngest  one  I  am  afraid  did  not  lay  up  honey 
enough  to  last  them  till  pummer*  If  you,  or  some 
of  your  correspondents,  will  inform  me  what  will 
be  the  best  food  for  them  you  will  oblige  a  reader 
of  the  Farmer.  Lazarus. 

Salisbwry,  N.  F.,  1860. 

Resiarks. — ^Put  a  little  liquid  honey  on  the  top 
of  the  comb,  where  it  will  slowly  trickle  down 
among  the  bees,  or  put  a  few  sticks  of  barley  can- 
dy among  the  combs,  as  near  where  the  bees  axe 
clustered  as  you  can  get  them. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MILK-ROOM. 

Some  three  years  since  it  became  necessary  to 
build  a  new  dairy  room.  And  in  order  to  have  it 
handy  and  riffht,  it  must  be  next  to  our  cook- 
room.  There  being  a  rise  of  ground  and  an  orch- 
ard of  apple  trees  where  it  was  destined  to  be, 
there  was  not  room  enough  to  set  it  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  buiidiogs,  therefore  it  was  decided  to 
set  it  three  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  the  cook- 
room.  It  is  divided  into  two  rooms — one  for  a 
summer  milk-room,  with  blinds,  rentiiator  and 
milk-racks  to  set  the  pans  upon,  which  gives  a  cir- 
culation of  air  around  the  pans.  And  plenty  of 
cool  air  is  what  we  want  to  make  the  cream  rise 
weU. 

The  room  next  to  the  cook-room  is  the  winter 
milk-room.  We  neither  scald  the  milk,  nor  put  in 
carrots'  to  make  yellow  butter,  but  simply  strain 
the  milk  through  a  cloth  and  set  in  on  toe  milk- 
rack.  The  room  being  higher,  the  heat  rises,  and 
the  temperature  is  just  right  to  give  a  beautiful 
yellow  eream ;  that  is  what  makes  yellow  butter. 
Ghum  the  cream  in  the  thermometer  chum  made 
by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Worcester, 
and  you  will  have  butter  worth  as  much  as  Mr. 
Joshua  T.  Everett's.  P.  s.  a 

Woodimry,  R,  1860. 

AVOimCOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  spirit  of.  those  who  de- 
mand of  writers  to  put  their  names  to  what  they 
say.  This  is  certainly  well  when  what  is  said  has 
not  strength  in  it  to  stand  alone ;  but  when  it  has^ 
why  not  put  it  forward  to  make  its  own  way  in 
the  worm  ? 

I  have  often  thought  where  a  man  comes  out 
with  his  name  signed  to  something  that  others 
may  possibly  know  as  well  or  better  than  himself 
— ^ecially  if  they  have  had  many  more  years  for 
experience  and  opportunities  for  observation— 
that  it  savors  not  a  little  of  vanity  thus  to  sign 
one's  name.  For  myself,  until  better  advised,  I 
•hf  11  be  content  to  throw  out  such  ideas  as  I  have, 
and  let  them  find  their  way  along  as  beet  they 
way.  ♦• 

damiary  21, 1860.     _ 

TO  KILL  UCE  ON  A  COLT. 

Feed  it  with  meal,  and  mix  in  about  a  spoonful 
of  sulphur  a  day  for  a  week,  and  then  rest  a  week ; 
then  iced  more  sulphur,  a  few  days,  and  the  lice 
will  leave. 


POTATO  SPROtTTS  FOB    PLANTING. 

After  my  com  was  up  and  hoed  last  season, 
there  were  some  hills  missing.  I  told  my  son  to 
go  iato  the  cellar  and  pick  off  some  of  Uie  larg^ 
est  sprouts,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  set  them  out  in  the  corn-missing  hills  which 
had  been  hen  manured  in  the  hill  for  corn,  which 
he  did.  They  all  grew,  and  yielded  equally  as  good 
and  as  many  in  the  hill  as  the  same  kind  did  in 
the  same  kind  of  ground  the  year  previous.  There 
was  no  rot  among  them ;  they  were  the  Coburg 
and  Sand  Lake  varieties.  Please  remember  that 
the  sprouts  or  vines  were  picked  off  with  the^»- 
gers  as  close  to  the  potato  as  possible.  The  pota- 
to, after  this,  was  given  to  the  hogs,  whole  and 
sound.  So  I  say  to  all,  you  ma}  let  your  potato 
sprouts  grow  as  did  mine,  in  a  warm  pl^ce,  and 
then  set  out  the  top,  and  raise  th'^'m  as  well,  I  be- 
lieve, as  in  the  usubl  way,  saving  the  whole  of 
the  tuber  for  other  purposes.        W.  Sheldon. 

Brittol,  F2.,  Jan.,  1860. 

MUCK  FROM  otter  CRSEE. 

I  wish  to  inqnire  what  sort  of  manure  I  shall 
have,  if  I  cover  my  yard  with  a  sort  of  muok  tak- 
en from  the  bank  of  old  Otter  Creek,  and  let  it 
mix  with  the  cattle  droppings  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter.  /  A  Young  Farmer. 

Bemarks. — Cannot  tell  you,  sir ;  ask  some  of 
your  neighbors  who  have  given  attention  to 
mucks.  Don't  hesitate  to  learn  of  any  one  about 
you.  

A  FINE  CALF. 

I  had  a  calf  Sj  months  old,  dressed  yesterday. 
To-day  the  four  quarters,  hide  and  tallow,  weighed 
550  lbs.  If  any  of  your  Massachusetts  men  have 
had  a  larger  native  calf  than  mine,  please  sot  so. 

William  Rbodes,  Jb. 

Richmond,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1860. 

TO  CURE  CHILBLAINS. 

Take  strons  vinegar,  one  spoonful,  and  as  n^uch 
fine  salt  as  wul  dissolve  in  it.  Bathe  the  part  so 
chilled  two  or  three  times,  and  vou  are  better; 
then  next  night  two  or  three  times  more,  and 
you  are  well.  L.  Ames. 

Walking  Horses — ^A  Suggestion. — ^I  would 
like  to  suggest  an  idea,  which,  if  you  approve, 
you  can  prepare  an  article,  or  get  some  of  your 
correspondents  to  discuss,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  premium  being  offered  at  our  annual  fairs,  for 
fast  walking  horses  as  well  as  trotters.  I  think 
horses  trained  to  walk  fast  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  farmers  in  general  than  fast  trotters, 
as  almost  all  of  their  work  has  to  be  done  with  a 
walk.  I  once  knew  a  man  in  Massachusetts, 
who,  before  the  railroads  were  built,  kept  from 
two  to  four  teams  at  work  on  the  road,  and  nev- 
er allowed  them  to  trot  at  all,  and  made  the  dis- 
tance in  quicker  time  than  his  neighbors,  who 
mode  their  horses  trot  at  every  convenient  place. 
He  said  that  when  a  horse  commenced  to  walk 
after  a  trot,  he  walked  much  slower  than  his  com- 
mon gait  if  kept  on  a  walk,  and  thereby  lost  more 
than  he  gained. — CowUry  OenUeman. 
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TEB  imW  AMBBIGAir  8TYI1B  FOB  COTTAOBB  AIH)  VU^LAB. 


We  aubnut  above  aaesainple  of  thenew  Amer-  A,  ii entrance porcb  1  B, Hall;  C, Pulor,  16bj 
icMi  style  of  archiuctura  for  Cottage*  and  Villas,  1 14;  U,  Dining-RooiD,  lebjllii  E,  Kitchen,  13 
which  IB  now  being  adopted  by  many  persons  of  1  by  13;  F.StoreRoom;  G,  Kitchen  Pantry;  Knnd 


refinement  and  taste ;  this  example,  though  small 
end  quite  plain,  ahows  the  general  charactenstic 
of  the  style,  and  tbose  characteristics  we  intend  as 
representing  the  comforts  and  requirements  of 
the  American  people.  la  there  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  atyle  of  our  own  P  What  an 
abundance  of  materials  we  posaess,  and  with 
all  our  ingenuity  in  other  sciences  and  arts, 
why  should  we  be  so  ftir  behindhand  as  re- 
gards architectural  beauty,  in  the  designs  for 
our  country  homes  F  Our  attempts  may  not 
be  successful  in  producing  a  natuial  style, 
but  we  shall  make  the  greatest  endeaTors  to 
perfect  our  designs  more  and  more,  as  they 
leave  our  hands,  until  we  have  reached  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  Whj/  we  intro- 
duced the  variety  of  formi,&c.,  in  this  design, 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to  describe, 
but  we  will  state,  there  is  not  a  single  detail 
but  what  has  character  and  meaning,  as  re- 
gards the  plan,  as  the  owner  gave  his  own  re- 
quirements and  arrangement. 


Bud-Rooms  with  fireplaces  and  doaeta  ti 
each ;  L,  Closet  for  dining-room ;  M,  Verandah,  6ft. 
wide.  On  second  floor  of  main  building  are  two 
bed-rooms,  bath-room  and  closet ;  the  attio  orer 
kitchen  is  used  as  a  place  for  storage.    There  is&. 
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cellar  under  the  main  building  and  kf^chen  wing 
only.  Parlor  faces  north.  Dining-room  south; 
Kitchen  east ;  Bed-room  wing  only  one  story  high. 
Cost,  on  Long  Island,  $2500.  W6  shall  short- 
ly submit  another  example  in  brick  construction, 
diowing  the  adaptation  of  the  style  to'  that  mate- 
TiaL  BespectMly, 

Sa£LTZ£B  &  Valk,  Architects. 


J^  fht  New  Bngtand  Parmer, 

FBSMIUMS  BT  THE  BTATID  BOABB  OF 

AQBIODTiTUBB. 

Mr.  Editor  i — ^I  saw  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Farmer,  the  vote  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  requiring  the  different  county  socie- 
ties to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  experiments 
in  applying  manures  at  different  depths. 

Tms  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the 
ibrmers  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  any  experi- 
ments which  will  give  us  reliable  instruction  upon 
this  subject  will  be  a  public  good. 

In  looking  over  this  ofer,  and  the  plan  marked 
out  by  the  Board,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may 
strictly  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  instructions, 
and  yet  not  get  any  reliable  information  upon  the 
proper  depth  of  applying  manures. 

lliey  do  not  tell  us  whether  it  is  to  be  sward 
land,  or  land  that  has  been  cultivated  one  or  more 
years.  If  we  take  sward  land,  and  plow  the  ma- 
nure for  lot  No.  1,  underneath  the  sward,  how 
shall  we  know  whether  it  was  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing beneath  the  sward,  on  the  depth  at  which  it 
was  applied,  that  caused  the  different  results  P 

When  we  come  to  lot  No.  2,  and  try  to  cross 
plow  it,  and  get  the  manure  at  half  the  ^epth,  we 
infer  the  Board  intended  the  expmment  should 
be  tried  upon  old  land. 

We  wiU  take  a  piece  of  mellow  ground,  and 
spread  the  manure  upon  lot  No.  1,  and  plow  ten 
inches  deep,  and  if  the  manure  is  fine  and  well 
composted,  as  the  furrow  slice  rises  and  cracks, 
the  manure  falls  in,  and  ^ets  well  mixed  with  the 
soil,  instead  of  being  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fiintiw }  if  the  manure  is  coarse,  mudi  of  it  will 
be  left  where  the  plow  will  draw  it  up  when  we 
come  to  cross  plow  at  half  the  depth ;  thus  we 
may  follow  the  directions,  and  yet  not  furnish  any 
rehable  instruction  upon  this  subject.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  could  get  the  manure  at  a  uniform 
depth  when  plowing  it  into  mellow  land,  would 
be  to  foHow  the  Piow  with  a  hoe,  and  draw  the 
manure  into  the  furrow,  and  then  turn  the  next 
fiirrow  upon  it.  If  the  Board  had  required  this, 
the  experiment  might  hove  been  useful. 

I  will  now  go  upon  lot  No.  2.  It  has  been 
plowed  deep,  accoroing  to  the  directions,  I  will 
try  to  spreaa  the  manure  upon  the  rough  furrows, 
for  according  to  the  directions,  I  must  not  put  the 
hsrrow  upon  it  yet ;  much  of  the  manure  falls  in- 
to the  holes ;  Itnen  cross  plow  it  five  inches  deep ; 
at  what  depth  does  any  one  suppose  the  manure 
is  covered?  To  test  it  fairly,  I  think  that  No.  2 
should  have '  been  rolled  down  smooth,  and  the 
manure  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  at  half 
of  the  depth  of  No.  1. 

I  next  spread  the  manure  upon  No.  3,  and  then 
I  am  told  to  take  a  haxrow  or  cultivator  and  ^ 
over  the  whole  lot*    What  is  the  effect  of  this 


upon  No.  2  ?  Does  not  the  harrow  move  much 
of  the  manure,  and  mix  it  with  the  soil,  and  may 
not  the  result  be  affected  by  the  mixing,  as  much 
as  by  the  depth  ?  I  think  Uiere  should  mive  been 
nothing  but  a  bush  harrow  upon  it  after  it  was 
plowed. 

I  am  now  to  plant  the  whole  lot,  and  then  take 
the  team  and  cart  the  manure  upon  No.  4.  .This 
looks  some  like  book  farming ;  to  drive  over  the 
com  after  it  is  planted.  I  have  always  been  taught 
to  think  a  planted  cornfield  as  almost  sacred. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  honest  English  farmer 
who  complains  of  the  hounds  treading  dowfi  his 
wheat  in  the  spring,  and  was  paid  for  the  injury 
done :  but  at  harvest  time,  he  found  that  the  tram- 
pling had  been  an  advantage  to  him ;  so  if  No. 
4  does  the  best,  how  can  we  tell  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  trampling  and  beating  it  got  after  it 
was  planted,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  manure 
was  applied  ? 

I  think  there  will  be  but  little  practical  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  the  manure  upon  lots  No. 
3  and  4,  except  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks ; 
I  begin  to  run  the  cultivator  through  the  com 
about  the  Ist  of  June ;  then  the  manure  will  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  the  same  as  on  No.  3.  They 
tell  us  that  the  after  cultivation  must  be  the  same 
upon  each  lot.  But  they  do  not  tell  us  what  that 
shall  be.  By  using  the  plow,  or  Sawyer's  im- 
proved cultivator,  we  may  nill  it  up  so  as  to  spoil 
the  whole  experiment,  and  yet  bo  entitled  to  the 
premium  according  to  the  offer. 

An  experiment  conducted  in  so  loose  a  manner 
is  worse  than  none.  They  say  nothing  about  how 
we  shall  plow  it  the  second  year.  If  the  manure 
has  been  where  they  supposed  it  to  be,  when  we 
plow  No.  1,  it  will  bring  the  manure  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  second  year,  and  the  others  will  be 
buried.  What  instruction  can  ^we  derive  from 
such  an  experiment  P 

I  have  endeavored  to  take  a  practical  view  of 
this  subject,  feeling  that  when  the  Board  holds 
the  rod  of  state  over  the  backs  of  the  county  so- 
cieties, and  say,  thus  shalt  thou  do,  the  public  nave 
the  right  to  ask,  what  will  be  the  practical  benefit? 

WaLiAM  B.  Putnam. 

Danvers,  Jan.  25,  1860. 


Fbr  tk*  New  JBngUmd  JPki'wm. 

IiXTNJkM  INVltXmNOB  OTST  THE  TEMFEB- 
ATUBE  OF  THE  EABTH. 

Your  correspondent  "J.  A.  A.,''  of  Springfield, 
has  given  a  series  of  experiments  in  your  issue  of 
Jan.  7th  which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
There  is  nothing  like  exactness,  even  in  farming. 
He  has  Certainly  made  out  a  pretty  clear  case,  that 
there  can  be  no  oonnection  between  high  and  low 
moon,  a  new  or  a  full  moon,  with  the  temperature 
of  the  earth.  If  his  conclusions  are  correct,  far- 
mers should  disabuse  themselves  of  an  almost 
universal  opinion  that  frosts  are  pretty  sure  to  oc- 
cur in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  at 
the  full  of  the  moon.  Ask  any  man  about  it,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  we  must  look  for  a^  frost  at 
the  full  of  the  moon  in  September,  and  if  he  can 
get  by  that,  he  expects  his  corn  will  ripen  before 
another  firost.  Now  whence  this  almost  universal 
opinion  ?  It  does  not  seem  hardly  possible,  that 
it  can  be  a  mere  whim,  yet  it  is  possible  that  when 
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a  frost  does  occur  at  the  ftdl  of  the  moon,  the  co- 
incidence is  specially  remembered  by  the  ftrmer, 
and  thus  the  exception  is  taken  for  bhe  genend 
rule. 

As  <'J.  A.  A."  has  gone  so  far  towards  settling 
this  point,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  m^  that  u 
he  would  give  us  the  connection  between  the  oc- 
currence of  frost  and  the  situation  of  the  moon  for 
the  month  of  September  only  for  a  series  of  years 
previous  to  IBdo,  as  that  is  the  month  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  farmers,  and  as  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  last  three  years  have  been  some- 
what peculiar  in  regard  to  their  temperature,  it 
would  pretty  conclusively  settle  the  whole  matter. 

His  observations  cannot  fail  of  interesting  every 
intelligent  farmer,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
the  same  meteorological  tables  at  command  from 
which  to  make  my  own  observations.  It  had  long 
been  an  open  question  with  me,  which  led  me  to 
introduce  the  subject  into  the  columns  of  the  Far- 
mer. I  could  add  no  philosophical  principle  so  as 
to  combine  theory  with  what  I  had  supposed  to 
be  facts,  and  if  I  have  provoked  "J.  A.  A."  to 
good  works  by  setting  lorth  the  truth,  I  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  express  to  him  my  hearty 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done,  and  remain, 

Bethel,  Me,,  Jan.  7,  1860.  N.  T.  T. 


For  fhi  New  England  Farmer. 
OUKB  FOB  80BJLTGHBS  IN  HOBSBS. 

Feiend  Bbown  : — I  saw  an  article  in  the  Faa^ 
mer  of  December  31,  firom  your  able  correspon- 
dent, ''Oak  Hill,"  that  gave  a  description  and  a 
remedy  for  *^ Scratches  in  Horses.**  I  agree  with 
him,  tnat  if  one  knows  a  remedy,  he  should  make 
it  public,  as,  indeed,  he  ought  all  knowledge  that 
he  thinks  may  be  of  value  to  his  fellow-men.  I 
felt  the  force  of  this  when  I  received  the  informa- 
tion from  you,  and  your  several  correspondents, 
in  regard  to  making  butter  in  winter^  tor  which 
you  have  my  hearty  thanks. 

But  to  return,  wnen  I  worked  at  my  trade,  in 
the  city,  I  had  occasion  to  use  different  kinds  of 
paints'  and  oils,  among  them  waa  what  is  called 
*  'bright  varnish."  Freauently  I  would  cut  myself, 
sometimes  so  severely  tnat  I  have  been  laid  up  for 
weeks.  I  would  try  all  kinds  of  salve,  but  the 
wound  would  be  a  long  time  healing.  One  day  I  cut 
my  hand  severely,  and  as  I  had  nothing  to  put  on 
it  at  hand,  I  thought  I  would  try  some  of  the  bright 
varnish ;  as  it  is  a  sticky  substance,  I  thought  it 
might  stick  the  wound  together;  accordingly  I 
bound  up  my  hand  with  it  and  kept  on  to  work ; 
the  varnish  relieved  the  pain,  I  had  no  soreness 
in  the  wound,  and  in  one  week  it  warf  entirely 
healed.  My  son  was  sawing  through  a  board  on^ 
day,  and  carelessly  put  his  hand  under  the  board. 
My  son  had  his  forefinger  bone  entirely  sawed  off. 
I  put  the  ends  together,  put  on  this  varnish,  bound 
it  up,^nd  the  result  was,  that  after  one  week  the 
bandage  *wa8  removed,  and  the  finger  had  nearly 
grown  together.  My  horse  onoe  had  seratches  so 
badly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  to  move 
about.  Irubbed  the  parts  affected  with  this  var- 
nish, for  two  days,  which  caused  a  perfect  cure. 
The  varnish  can  be  bought  at  the  paint  shops  for 
six  or  eight  cents  per  quart         £.  LBCurABD. 

N&m  Bedford,  /anuarjf  16, 1660. 


Per  Ae  Nete  AgUmd  Fanmtr. 
HOW  I  nCFBOVB  TBB  SOIL. 

The  farm  I  now  occupy  belongs  to  C.  H.  Leon- 
ard, Esq.,  of  New  Yorl^  and  embraces  a  variety 
of  soil,  some  quite  sandy,  some  may  be  termed 
sandy  loam,  other  portions  gravelly,  and  quite 
stony,  while  we  have  some  swampy  peaty  soil. 

Mr.  L.'s  principal  object  has  been  to  clear  the 
stones  out,  build  walls  in  place  of  wood  fences, 
drain  the  wet  places,  and  get  in  order  for  farming. 
This  being  the  case,  farming  has  occupied  a  sec- 
ondary place,  yet  something  has  been  done.  Five 
years  ago  I  found  a  farm  of  about  forty  acres, 
three-fourths  of  which  was  overrun  with  sweet 
fern,  briers  and  bushes,  the  skinning  process  Slav- 
ing been  well  carried  out  when  cultivated,  cutting 
only  about  three  tons  of  hay,  and  that  none  of 
the  best,  and  now  twenty  acres  under  improve- 
ment yield  thirty-five  tons  of  fodder  the  two  ^ast 
years,  besides  our  com,  and  the  fodder  from  which, 
acre  for  acve,  I  consider  equal  to  a  hay  crop  of 
two  tons  per  acre. 

As  the  greatest  portion  of  the  farm  is  sandj 
and  sandy  loam,  I  nave  resorted  to  the  use  of 
ashes  and  clover  to  get  as  much  v^etable  matter 
incorporated  with  it  as  I  could,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a  remunerating  crop  the  same  season. 
The  process  has  been  this :  plow  deep,  take  out 
all  the  stones  likely  to  interfere  with  niture  plow- 
ing, dress  with  barn-cellar  manure  if  com  is  to  be 
planted ;  if  potatoes,  equal  parts  of  ^ano  and 
plaster  in  hOl ;  if  to  be  sown  with  grain,  and  no 
ashes  previously  used  upon  the  piece,  ninety  to 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  are  put  in,  some 
oats  and  clover,  three  bushels  of  the  former  and 
twenty  pounds  of  the  latter,  (western  clover.)  I 
cut  the  oats  for  fodder,  as  soon  as  they  form  the 
seed,  never  allowing  them  to  ripen,  as  they  will 
exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By  cutting  the 
oats  early,  the  clover  gets  a  better  chance  to  grow, 
often  lodging  the  first  season.  Oats  give  two  tons 
and  upwards  of  the  very  best  fodder  to  the  acre, 
equal  to  any  hay  I  ever  used.  The  next  season, 
the  first  crop  of  clover  is  made  into  hay  from  the 
twentieth  of  June  to  the  first  of  July,  ^ving  about 
two  tons  per  acre.  The  after-growth  is  generally 
as  large  as  the  first,  and  is  plowed  in,  when  m 
full  blow,  before  it  dian^es.  I  don't  know  as  tins 
is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  but  it  is  my  practice. 
The  following  spring  plow  again,  and  sow  as  be- 
fore, repeating  tne  whole  process,  save  the  appli- 
cation of  ashes,  which  I  do  not  like  to  use  too 
lavishly.  In  this  way.  I  have  a  clover  crop  to  plow 
in  once  in  two  years ;  the  soil  seems  rapidly  to 
change  its  character,  decided  improvement  is  seen 
by  the  most  sceptical,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  result.  J.  CoE. 

Bochester,  Jan.  12,  186a 


Hay  and  BtrrrER. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  boasts  of  having  raised  from  one 
acre,  at  one  cutting,  9,315  lbs.  of  timothy  and  red- 
top  hay,  for  which  he  received  the  {>remuun  at  the 
fair  of  Summit  county ;  and  that  he  has  a  oow 
from  twenty-four  and  a  half  quarts  of  whose  milk 
he  made  five  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  thoroughly 
prepared  butter— cow  fed  on  hay  and  com  stalks, 
with  a  peek  of  soft  com  per  di^. 
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Ar  iMe  New  JSagkmd  .Panur, 

TABXB  Ain>  r  ABumro  nr  clasb- 

SCONT,  ir.  H. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  said  to  you  in  a  former  com- 
nnmication,  that  I  might,  at  some  future  time, 
have  something  to  saj  ahout  my  own  Sugar  Biv- 
erTalley.  But  notwithstanding  the  hint  I  gave 
you  in  said  communication,  I  should  be  almost 
tempted  to  relinquish  the  task,  were  it  not  that 
the  granite  hills,  verdant  vales  and  crystal  streams, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  valley,  are  always  invested 
with  those  charms  on  which  memory  fondly  lin- 
gers, when  travelling  in  other  sections  of  New 
^iglapd.  My  remaps  at  this  time  will  be  con- 
fined tolhat  portion  of  the  valley  which  lies  with- 
in the  Hrnits  of  the  town  of  Claremont,  as  that 
part  of  it  lying  in  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Sun- 
apee,  has  alr^dy  been  most  ably  noticed  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  the  Fanner,  by  one  of  its  editors, 
who,  wherever  he  may  wander,  looks  back  uo 
doubt  with  pride  and  longings  to  tile  days  he 
has  spent,  and  pleasures  ho  has  enjoyed,  in  this 
beantiful  valley,  tmd  wherever  he  may  roam,  and 
fond  as  he  may  be  of  roaming,  probably  never 
finds  the  place  which  presents  equal  attractions. 

Sugar  Biver  enters  this  town  from  the  east,  and 
fiows  on  through  this  vallev  to  the  Connecticut,  a 
distance  of  about  eight  xmles  from  east  to  west, 
dividing  the  town  near  the  centre,  leaving  almost 
equal  portions  on  either  side.  The  falls  afford  a 
water  privilege  of  great  value,  and  witlun  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been 
invested  in  cotton  mills,  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  village.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  village  contained  probably  not  more  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  at  the  present  time, 
they  number  near  six  thousand.  Tne  town  has 
been  settled  over  one  hundred  years,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  State,  com- 
prising as  it  does,  a  large  amount  of  meadow, 
rich  and  productive,  and  m  valuation,  ranks,  we 
believe,  about  the  fifth  in  the  State.  That  portion 
of  the  village  called  the  plain,  presents  about  the 
same  appearance  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  while 
in  other  portions  of  the  town,  great  changes  have 
bem  wrought;  in  fact,  nearly  niree-fourths  of  the 
village  has  been  built  up  within  the  last  twentv 
years,  and  if  the  march  of  improvement  is  still 
onward,  Claremont  will  very  soon  become  a  city. 

Scattered  along  this  valley  are  a  large  number 
of  young,  industrious  and  mdependent  farmers, 
who  have  taken  the  place  of  those  who  worked 
them  man V  years  ago,  and  they  would  as  soon  dis- 
pense witn  almost  any  other  article  of  personal 
property,  as  the  New  England  Farmer ;  tney  take 
It  almost  to  a  man,  consequently,  improvements 
are  constantly  going  on  \  such,  for  instance,  as 
ditching,  underaraining,  barn  cellars,  &c ;  while 
each  one  strives  to  excel  the  other  in  stodi,  im- 
plements, and  crops  of  various  kinds.  So  you  see 
there  is  a  continual  effort  for  the  best  farm,  the 
best  stock,  the  best  buildings  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth,  and  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, it  beeomes  necessary  to  consult  the  Farmer 
weekly,  which  htet  wiU  explain  to  ^ou,  why  you 
have  such  a  list  of  subscribers  in  this  town.  That 
portion  of  Sugar'  Biver  valley  which  lies  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  is  a  beau^ul  tract  of 
territory,  and  the  view  from  the  southern  hills  is 
truly  magnificent ;  the  bright  river  runs  like  a 


natural  mirn»r,  while  on  the  norths  lies  the  old 
Green  Mountain,  cultivated  almost  to  its  summit, 
and  on  either  side  may  be  seen  meanderii^  streams 
with  their  crystal  waters  flowingon  to  the  bosom 
of  the  beautiful  Sugar  Biver.  The  western  por- 
tion of  this  valley  is  not  so  attractive,  althou^  it 
presents  much  that  is  beautiful.  There  are  many 
young,  industrious  and  wealthy  farmers  west  of 
the  village,  who  own  extensive  and  productive 
farms,  and  who  are  themselves  model  farmers, 
but  the  view  from  the  surrounding  hills  is  not  so 
delightful  as  that  east  of  the  village,  notwithstand- 
ingit  is  all  very  beautifuL 

W.  0.  A.  CUNTON.. 

Clareimmi,  Jam,  1860. 


TJBOftSLJLTITB  AGEXOUUTUBAL 

MznsTnro. 

IRipowiB  voa  nil  Niw  Emujm  Fasmsb  it  Tbos.  Bkadut.! 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  series  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Agricultural  Society  was  held  cm  Monday 
evening  in  the  Bepresentatives^  Hall  at  the  State 
House,  Hon.  Hembt  Bishop,  of  Lenox,  presid- 
ing. There  was  a  rerf  large  attendance,  notwith* 
standing  the  indemeney  of  the  weather,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  company  was  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  hearty  applause. 

On  taking  ^e  chair,  Mr.  Bishop  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  said  he  had  to  state  to  the  compa- 
ny that  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  agrievltuie, 
but  had  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  practioe  of 
another  profession,  yet  he  had  a  fbndness  for  ag- 
riculture, and  his  tendencies  led  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  then  spoke  of  the  Divine  assistance 
vouchsafed  to  the  &nner,  and  said  that  the  Al- 
mighty gave  every  fiieility  and  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  the  prosecution  of  agriculture.  The 
whole  world  is  given  to  the  agriculturist — ^the  air, 
the  water  from  the  clouds,  and  the  soil,  are  his 
capital — his  bonk,  and  no  bank  eommissioDer 
need  be  called  to  interpose  in  that  direction.  The 
conditions  of  agriculture,  said  he,  are  in  the  air^ 
ground,  light,  heat  and  moisture;  they  are 
either  the  forces  of  the  agriculturist,  or  they  are 
the  elements  of  his  plan.  The  atmosphere  con- 
tains most  of  the  elements  of  vegetation.  In  this 
there  is  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  other  elements  not  combined  as  necessary 
components,  all  beiog  conditions  of  growth. 

Ifr.  Bishop  took  exceptkm  toremariES  made  ait  a 
Ibrmer  meeting  that  a  knowledge  of  science  was 
not  necessary  to  make  a  successM  farmer.  He  said 
that  as  we  work  on  the  soil,  all  aroimd,  aU  above 
us  aids  us,  and  then  scienee  oomes  in  play.  '  The 
farmer,  said  he,  nmst  be  more  than  an  empyric. 
There  are  secret  fbrces  to  be  leaned,  gases  to  be 
understood  which  can  neither  be  seen  or  fbh,  but 
which  veqcdre  a  knowledge  of  science  to  giveua 
their  properties,  qualities  and  effects.  He  then 
I  spoke  of  the  different  soils,  silittous,  calcaieoiis» 
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&c.,  and  showed  by  illustration  the  difference  in 
soils,  apparently  the  same  to  the  eye,  but  which 
contained  properties  rendering  them  quite  differ- 
ent in  productiveness.  He  advocated  the  in- 
struction of  the  farmer  in  these  matters,  express- 
ing the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  find  that  it  was 
proposed  by  the  present  Legislature  to  take  steps 
in  this  direction,  and  saying  that  any  measure  of 
this  kind  should  have  his  hearty  approvaL 

The  speaker  contended  that  the  farms  in 
Massachusetts  were  depreciating  in  value,  and 
showed  from  the  returns  of  corn,  potatoes  and 
sheep,  in  1840  and  1850,  that  lus  argument  was 
correct  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  had  been  despoiled  of  its  feitilizing  proper- 
ties, and  was  not  attended  to.  There  might  be 
lands  about  Boston  that  had  increased  in  value 
and  productiveness  from  the  close  proximity  of, 
and  easy  access  to  the  multitude  of  fertilizing 
compounds,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case  of  the 
great  bulk  of  land  in  the  State.    ^ 

Mr.  Bishop  then  spoke  of  females,  and  said  he 
was  in  f&vor  of  giving  them  their  appropriate 
rights — God  had  given  them,  and  man  had  no 
right  to  circumscribe  them.  He  said  he  did  not 
allude  to  political  rights,  but  thought  that,  though 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  they  exercised  an 
influence  we  were  not  aware  of.  He  alluded  to 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  said  that  here  they 
would  be  found  the  co-workers  with  man.  Speak- 
ing of  flowers,  he  passed  in  review  the  number  of 
exotics  introduced  into  England  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  George  HI.,  and  showed  that  while 
under  kings  the  number  was  insignificant,  under 
the  reign  of  queens  it  was  very  large.  He  said 
no  one  could  deny  that  the  garden  was  woman's 
especial  sphere. 

The  speaker  then  passed  to  the  subject  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  that  of 
Flax,  and  said  he  had  not  seen,  for  twenty-five 
years,  a  square  rood  of  flax  growing,  but  he  was 
brought  up  among  men  who  grew  flax,  and  made 
a  profit  on  it,  and  he  remembered  a  farmer  in  the 
section  where  he  lived,  on  coming  to  take  his 
■eat  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  harnessing 
up  his  horses  to  his  sled,  and  putting  on  a  load  of 
flax,  which  he  brought  to  sell  at  the  Boston  mar- 
ket 

He  said  there  was  none  cultivated  here  now, 
and  the  reason  for  this  was  not  that  it  deteriorat- 
ed the  soil,  for  it  did  not ;  it  was  not  for  fear  the 
crop  would  fail,  for  it  never  failed ;  but  it  was  the 
expense  of  getting  the  flax  prepared  for  market, 
the  rotting  and  preparing  the  textile  filament  It 
is  a  crop,  said  the  honorable  gentleman,  worthy 
to  be  raised— a  double  crop— furnishing  clothing 
for  day  and  night,  and  food  for  the  animal. 
Wheat  and  eom  will  not  do  this,  and  no  animal 
wUlf  except  the  sheep,  (laughter)  which  furnished 


food  for  tl^e  table,  and  clothing — ^indeed,  said  he, 
the  sheep  is  to  the  animal  world  what  flax  is  to 
the  vegetable  world  (increased  laughter). 

The  Chairman  dosed  his  remarks  by  introduc- 
ing Stephen  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Allen  commenced  by  saying  that  many  of 
the  memories  of  youth  which  were  gathered  amid 
the  rocks,  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England  forty 
years  ago,  had  come  down  to  him  with  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  the  growth  and  manu- 
fiwture  of  flax.  The  linen  wheel,  the  waq)ing 
bars  and  the  loom  were  indispensable  elements  ia 
the  outfit  of  every  farm-house,  and  the  spinning 
and  the  weaving  of  the  fibre  among  the  most 
necessary  accomplishments  of  the  young  farmer's 
wife.  What  boy,  thus  bom,  said  the  speaker,  ex- 
ists, who  cannot  remember  among  his  earliest  oc- 
cupations the  pulling  and  the  spreading  of  flax, 
and  his  first  perquisites  of  a  roll  of  tow  doth, 
which  he  sold  at  the  country  store  at  12i  cents  per 
yard? 

Such  memories  as  these,  coupled  with  the  hard- 
ships and  Bufferings  incidental  to  the  life  of  the 
farmer's  boy  of  that  age  of  New  England  history, 
bring  vividly  before  him,  in  whatever  position  he 
may  be  placed,  his  true  condition — what  he  then 
was,  what  he  now  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be.  It 
was  such  memories  as  these  which  gave  the  speak- 
er an  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  though 
thirty-five  years  and  more  had  passed  since  he  left 
the  mountain  glen  where  he  was  bom,  yet  the  old 
carol  which  was  tuned  on  the  mountain  side  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Saco,  to  move,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  first  flax  spinning-wheel  which  was  set 
up  in  New  England,  was  as  vivid  before  his 
mind's  eye  now  as  when  a  child  eight  years  of 
age.  These  associations,  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed, together  with  the  announcement  in  England 
that  flax  could  be  cottonized,  led  him  to  lay  the 
subject  before  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  of 
which  then  he  then  was  a  member,  nine  years  ago. 

The  order  presented  was  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  collect  such  information  as  could  be 
procured  concerning  the  cultiure  and  growth  of 
flax,  and  its  probable  substitution  for  cotton  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheap  fabrics.  Having  been 
called  on  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to 
f\uiiish  such  information  as  he  could  readily  get 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Allen  furnished  it  at  length, 
and  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 

During  the  following  year,  said  the  speaker,  it 
was  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  experiment 
of  cottonizing  flax  in  England  was  a  failure,  and 
his  attention  was  given  to  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  in  detail,  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  construction  of  the  flax  fibre,  in 
connection  with  building  mills  for  its  manufacture 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  lecturer  said  he  became 
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fiilly  possessed  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  fibre  of 
flax  could  be  cottonized,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
^ring  of  1857,  while  engaged  at  Niagara  Falls, 
that  his  experiments  were  satisfactory  to  himself. 
From  that  time  the  sphere  of  experiments  was  en- 
larged, and  a  boll  of  flax  was  sent  to  the  bleachery 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  at  East  Greenwich, 
K.  I.,  and  machinery  was  set  up  for  working  it 
The  process  was  found  defective  in  the  machinery 
department,  for  breaking  and  unstranding  the  fibre, 
and  it  has  been  by  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Bandall  that  this  difBculty  was  removed.  This 
gentleman  has  had  much  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flax,  and  he,  together  with  Messrs.  Sis- 
son  &  Co.,  of  Gentreville,  R  L,  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  the  construction  of  the  machinery  now 
used  in  the  manufacture. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  the  old  machinery, 
together  with  the  new,  was  brought  to  Watertown, 
in  this  State,  and  there,  through  the  interest  and 
Hberality  of  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in  Boston,  it 
was  set  up,  and  the  experiments  continued,  imtiT 
now  they  have  been  successfully  completed. — 
Through  these  experiments,  said  Mr.  Allen,  we 
are  enabled  to  give  to  the  world,  as  we  think,  a 
new  article  of  manufacture,  much  desired  and 
needed  at  the  present  time,  the  fibre  of  which  can  be 
grown  on  any  soil  or  in  any  climate,  affording  the 
agriculturist  sufficient  profit  to  induce  him  to  cul- 
tivate it  extensively,  while  the  manufacturer  and 
consumer  will  gain  by  its  adoption.  It  spins 
and  weaves  readily,  on  either  cotton  or  woollen 
machinery,  mixed  with  either  of  those  substances 
in  small  or  large  proportion.  The  length  of  its 
fibre  can  be  adapted  to  either  cotton  or  wool,  while 
the  fabric  thus  made  is  stronger  and  more  beau- 
tiful, and  the  cost  is  not  increased. 

The  speaker  then  exhibited  pure  flax  in  its  semi- 
bleached  state,  prepared  by  his  process ;  flax  in 
this  state  mixed  with  cotton ;  stockings  knit  firom 
the  flax  mixed  with  wool  j  jean,  composed  of  80 
per  cent  cotton  and  flax,  equally  mixed,  and  20 
per  cent,  wool^  satinet,  the  filling  of  which  was 
composed  of  25  per  cent  of  wool  with  75  per 
cent  of  flax;  together  with  print,  a  portion  of 
which  was  flax,  all  of  which  looked  very  well. 

Mr.  Allen  then  gave  a  history  of  the  culture, 
uses  and  manufacture  of  flax,  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Egyptians  to  its  introduction  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  settlers  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  where 
tl:^  manufacture  of  linen  in  1748  had  become  so 
well  advanced,  and  the  cloth  so  noted,  that  the 
Provincial  Government  had  occasion  to  grant  the 
manufacturers  the  privilege  of  stamping  their 
cloths  to  prevent  counterfeiting.  In  1638,  said 
Mr.  Allen,  three  brothers  came  from  England,  and 
settled  at  Exeter ;  two  of  these  went  back  to  pro- 
cure machinery  for  flax  manufacture,  but  were  lost 
at  sea,  and  a  descendant  of  the  t>>ir!  OT»ft  mm- 


menced  the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  1775, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  but  the  war  break- 
ing out,  he  joined  the  army,  and  after  fighting  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  through  the  war,  he  returned 
to  find  his  property  destroyed*  This  man  had  sev- 
eral sons,  one  of  whom  he  sent  South  to  pros- 
pect, and  another  to  New  Hampshire.  Soon  the 
latter  returned,  and  from  his  statement  the  family 
moved,  and  ^t  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains, 
in  1790-94,  were  erected  the  first  linen  wheels 
that  were  ever  turned  by  water,  so  far  as  the  speak- 
er had  ever  been  able  to  ascertain.  (Mr.  Allen 
exhibited  a  well  executed  oil  painting  of  this  mill 
for  the  inspection  of  the  audience.) 

The  manufacture  of  flax  was  continued  here 
until  the  old  man  died,  and  the  property  eventu- 
ally came  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  and  young- 
est daughters,  who  carried  on  the  manufacture. 
And  here  accident  gave  an  idea  in  relation  to  the 
rotting  of  flax  which  threw  much  light  on  the 
mind  of  the  old  gentleman.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  storing  flax  in  a  small  bam  situated  over 
a  stream,  and  a  bimdle  accidentally  fell,  or  was 
placed  in  the  water,  and  when  it  was  taken  out 
the  rotting  was  perfect,  and  ever  after  water  rot- 
ting was  used.  In  England,  this  is  done  in  pools 
in  which  the  water  is  stagnant  It  was  said  that 
the  water  in  this  White  Mountain  brook  was,  in 
old  times,  very  poisonous  to  animals,  and  that 
split-footed  beasts  that  drank  of  it  would  not  live 
two  years  unless  they  were  watered  elsewhere ;  and 
this  was  attributed  to  an  Indian  curse  |  but  it  has 
since  been  ascertained,  (rom  an  analytical  exami- 
nation, that  the  water  contained  mineral  proper- 
ties which  have  been  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  rotting  of  flax.  The  youngest  of  the  ladies 
who  carried  on  the  *mill,  and  who  is  now  living, 
and  has  until  recently  been  an  extensive  contrib- 
utor to  the  agricultural  papers  of  our  State,  has 
always  insisted  that  flax  could  be  made  into  cot- 
ton.   This  lady  was  the  mother  of  the  lecturer. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  experiments 
made  in  Europe  by  Chevalier  Claussen,  and  con- 
tended that  he  had  not  been  able,  to  dissolve  the 
gum  resin,  or  glutinous  matter,  which  causes  the 
fibres  to  adhere  together,  while  he,  the  speaker, 
claimed  to  have  done  this.  He  exhibited  a  spec- 
imen of  old  line  flax,  which  he  said  brought  12 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  from  the  labor  necessary 
to  prepare  it,  which  he  said  had  a  fibre  apparently 
two  feet  long  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  while,  if 
examined  by  a  miscroscope,  it  would  be  seen  this 
was  composed  of  short  fibres  overlaying  each  oth- 
er, and  confined  by  this  resinous  matter.  He  ar- 
gued that  the  natural  fibre  of  flax  was  only  from 
li  to  2  inches  long. 

Mr.  Allen  then  exhibited  a  machine  for  break- 
ing unbroken  flax,  and  said  that  by  the  use  of  this 
he  djd  awnv  with  nnlHncr  and  rottipo-.  the  InttPr 
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process  injuring  the  fibres  and  changing  the  sab- 
stance.  After  long  line  flax  has  been  'woven,  said 
the  speaker,  it  has  gone  through  36  processes^  and 
in  the  bleaching  he  claimed  the  fibre  was  reduced 
to  its  natural  length,  and  thiis  gets  its  fineness. 
In  proof  of  this  he  referred  his  hearers  to  the  ex- 
amination of  linen  doth,  which  shows  the  same 
length  of  fibre  he  claimed  for  it. 

Chevalier  Claussen's  plan  of  cottonizing  flax 
failed  because  it  could  not  be  spun  on  cotton  ma^- 
dunery,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  speaker 
and  his  associates  to  mami&cture  largely,  but  to 
mix  with  cotton  and  wool.  To  do  this  they  could 
produce  the  fibre  half  an  inch,  or  three  inches 
long,  this  being  governed  by  the  distance  at  which 
the  rollers  were  placed  in  the  breaking  machine, 
and  thus  both  spin  and  weave  on  tbe  ordinary 
cotton  machinery. 

Mr.  Allen  then  spoke  of  the  difibrence  in  con- 
struction of  cotton  and  flax,  the  fibre  of  the  form- 
er being  flat,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  tubular 
like  wool,  and  he  exhibited  drawings  from  the  mag- 
nifying g^ass  to  show  this.  From  this  he  showed 
that  the  capacity  to  take  coloring  in  dyeing  was 
difierent,  thus  giving  a  great  advantage  to  flax  in 
mixing  with  wool.  From  this  he  passed  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  of  taking  away  the  resin 
or  gum  from  flax,  and  said  that  electricity  must 
have  an  agency  in  the  process,  as  he  had  proved 
to  a  considerable  extent,  although  he  felt  satisfied 
the  half  was  not  yet  learned. 

In  cdndusion,  he  spoke  of  the  smaU  territory 
necessary  to  raise  sufficient  fiax  for  the  supply  of 
the  country,  and  the  profit  to  be  made  by  raising 
it,  and  urged  on  the  meeting  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  its  more  extensive  culture. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Fldtt,  Secretary 
,of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  to  place  coarse  fiax  in  the  condition 
of  the  bleached  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  gen- 
tleman said^  that  apart  from  the  washing  and 
bleaching,  which  would  occupy  a  couple  of  hours, 
the  fiax  could  be  converted  from  straw  to  cotton 
in  half  an  hour,  if  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  that 
a  machine  for  breaking,  costing  $400,  would 
break  two  tons  of  straw  per  day. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  relative  cost 
of  flax  prepared  in  this  way  to  cotton,  he  said 
that  the  cost  was  the  same,  as  cotton  was  worth 
13  cents  per  pound,  and  they  were  selling  flax  for 
15,  a  saving  being  efiected  in  waste  in  flavor  of 
flax  of  two  cents  per  pound.  In  relation  to  du- 
rability, he  claimed  that  the  doth  made  from  flax 
prepared  by  his  process,  or  what  he  call  ''fibriUa 
cotton,"  was  as  durable  as  that  woven  from  the 
long  fibre,  as  he  knew  that  the  long  fibre,  so 
called,  was  shortened  in  the  bleaching  process. 

The  lecture  was  concluded  amid  loud  applause, 
and  the  company  then  crowded  around  the  sped- 


mens  Mr.  Allen  had  exhibited,  examining  them 
with  much  interest. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  th&  next  meetio^ 
is  **Agriciuliur€d  EduoaUcnf^  and  Hon.  Bichard 
S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  is  expected  to  preside. 


/br  tt«  New  SngUmiFi 
ONION  IN  THB  HITMAN  EAJEL 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  troubled  with  a  severe 
ear-ache,  and  tried  all  the  remedies  I  could  bear 
of,  and  at  last,  (being  advised  to  do  so,)  I  insert- 
ed the  heart  of  a  roasted  onion ;  this  alleviated 
the  pain  so  much,  that  I  tied  a  handkerchief  over 
my  ear,  laid  down  and  dept  soundly.  I  had  then 
had  no  sleep  for  nearly  a  week.  I  slept  five  hours ; 
awoke  and  thouG;ht  I  would  take  my  comforter 
out  of  my  ear ;  but  in  endeavoring  to  do  so  it 
only  served  to  crowd  it  in  farther,  and  mj  ear  felt 
so  comfortable,  I  conduded  I  would  let  it  remain 
for  the  time. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  at  times,  I 
would  be  deaf  in  that  ear,  and  within  a  month, 
by  pressing  my  finger  against  the  lower  part  of 
my  ear,  I  round  there  was  a  hard  bunch,  which 
was  very  painful.  This  become  very  troublesome ; 
I  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  was  about  asking  med- 
cal  advise.  I  had  m^  ear  "dug  out"  with  a  tape 
needle,  and  then  put  in  some  oitter-sweet  onint- 
ment,  and  let  it  remain  an  hour.  I  then  made  a 
wash  of  Castile  soan  and  soft  water,  had  it  about 
lukewarm.  Had  that  forced  into  my  ear  with  a 
syringe.  The  third  syringfull  I  had  forced  in,  I 
heard  a  report  like  a  pistol,  and  I  found  the  heart 
of  the  onion  which  had  been  in  my  head  a  year, 
and  had  caused  a  sore  there.  When  the  heart  of 
the  onion  came  out,  blood  and  matter  followed.  I 
continued  to  use  the  wash  for  my  ear  three  times 
a  dav,  and  in  three  days  my  ear  was  perfectly  well. 

Thinking,  kind  reaiaer,  you  might  be  afilicted  in 
the  same  way,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
you  of  a  remedy.  A.  Willakd  Hallock. 

BrooksvillCf  Jan,,  1860. 


NOTHING  BUT  A  VABMEB. 

The  idea  is  often  expressed  that  the  business  of 
fanning  requires  rather  physical  than  mental  ao- 
tivity.  The  editor  of  the  London*  Saturday  Re-- 
view,  after  returning  from  a  Cattle  Show,  gives 
expression  to  some  refiections  on  the  demanda 
which  modem  agriculture  makes  on  the  mental 
powers  of  the  farmer,  from  which  we  copy  a  par- 
agra|^. 

Mere  idlers  are  not  the  anxious,  cautious  heads 
engaged  all  the  week  in  manipulating  and  admirr 
ing  the  scarifiers  and  reaping  machines  and  steam 
plows  in  Baker  Street.  If  farming  is  all  that  its 
extant  instruments  and  implements  betoken,  it  is 
among  the  most  difficult  of  economical  pursuits. 
The  British  farmer  must  be  an  accountant  hold- 
ing his  own  against  Messrs.  Quilter  and  Ball ;  for 
he  must  be  able  to  get  the  exact  cost  of  every 
bushel  of  com  raised  on  his  fields,  and  of  every 
beast  and  sheep  consigned  to  the  butcher.  He 
must  know  what  he  wins  and  loses  by  even'  acre, 
and  he  must  be  possessed  of  the  natural  nistoi*y 
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€f  every  bushel  of  manure  throughout  its  career 
of  raw  material,  grasB,  beef  or  flour.  In  oUier 
w(»ds,  the  farmer  must  be  a  good  arithmetician, 
somednng  of  a  chemist,  not  unacquainted  with  an- 
imal and  ye^^etable  physiology,  a  practical  me- 
dunicion,  skilled  in  at  least  the  theory  of  several 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  possessed  of  that 
administrative  faculty  which  can  rule  and  attract 
sobardinates,  with  moral  qualifications  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  must  embrace  sobriety, 
punctuality,  quickness,  tact,  and  what  is  generally 
uioiwn  by  business  habits.  If  the  farmer  is  not 
tfaia,  he  is  nought ;  and  the  fact  that  the  trade  has 
oompelled  him  to  be  this  is.  not  the  least  of  its 
blessings.  There  is  probably  no  class  which  the 
last  quarter  of  a  oentury  has  so  mudh  elevated  and 
vefimed  as  that  of  the  witish  farmer. 


cumulations  about  the  log-way  which  have  been 
rotting  there  for  years.  Nothing  better  can  be  add- 
ed to  the  compost  heap,  especially  for  potatoes 
and  the  purposes  of  top-dressing. — Commercial 
BuUetin,  Dec.  17. 


SAW-PUBT  AS  A  ICANUBB. 

• 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  an  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  especially  in  this 
State.  Scientific  labor  is  being  applied  to  almost 
every  branch,  and  it  is  producing  uie  desired  re- 
sults. Next  to  drainage,  we  think  the  most  de- 
sirable object  to  be  attained  by  our  New  England 
&rmers  is  a  sufficiency  of  manures  to  keep  the 
land  in  heart  Nature  has  evidently  provided  for 
herself,  and  if  man  would  follow  out  tne  teachings 
of  nature  he  would  find  that  her  generosity  knows 
no  stint,  if  ric^htly  taken  advantage  of. 

We  noticea,  in  last  week's  New  England  Far- 
mevt  a  query  propounded  by  an  intelligent  farmer 
of  Orange,  in  this  State,  as  to  the  vsuue  of  pine 
saw-dust  for  the  purposes  of  bedding  cattle,  and 
we  feel  tempted  to  give  pur  experience.  In  the 
3^ears  1855  and  1856,  while  residing  on  the  home- 
stead in  the  town  ofB ,  Franklin  county, 

Mass.,  we  conceived  a  plan  for  saving  the  urinal 
deposits  of  the  stock,  and  also  to  absorb  the  juicy 
part  of  the  droppings.  Wc  had  access  to  a  large 
sawmill,  about  tnrec-quarters  of  a  mile  firom  ue 
bam,  where  large  quantities  of  hemlock  and  other 
timber  were  annually  sawed.  We  commenced 
carting  saw-dust  into  the  bam  shed  about  the  first 


of  September,  and  continued  it  through  the  win- 

r,  filling 
spent.     Our  plan  for  using  was  as  follows:  first. 


ter,  filling  up  the  large  bay  as  fast  as  the  hay  was 


to  cover  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stable  floor 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  saw-dust, 
and  for  tne  convenience  of  the  milch  cows  there 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  saw-dust  coarse  brakes 
and  spent  com  fodaer — this  last  was  shaken  up 
every  morning  and  night,  and  replenished  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  the  entire  stable  cleaned  out 
once  a  week.  Under  the  cattle  and  young  stock 
sawdust  only  was  used.  So  thoroughly  aid  this 
absorb  all  the  urine  and  juicy  substances  that  when 
thrown  into  the  shed,  the  stable  floor  was  as  dry 
as  the  bam  floor.  The  manure  heap  in  spring 
gave  148  l^e  ox  loads — ^from  sawdust  70  loads, 
mudi  20.  T^e  manure  was  entirely  free  from  heat 
— was  so  thoroughly  pulverized  that  no  fork  was 
necessary  to  load  it ;  and  the  crop  of  com  in  the 
fall  fully  responded  to  the  benefits  of  this  treat- 
ment. 

There  is  another  valuable  manure  to  be  found 
around  saw-mUls,  and  we  have  often  wondered, 
as  we  rode  tibrough  Orange,  Athol  and  Erving, 
that  the  farmers  did  not  use  it.    We  mean  the  ac- 


For  the  Netp  England  Parmer* 
IS  FABMINa  FBOFITABLEP 

Miu  EoiTOB :— I  was  much  pleased  to  see  an 
article  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  12th  on  tho  cost  of 
farm  products,  for  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Pinkham 
that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  know 
the  cost  of  what  he  produces,  as  it  is  for  the  me- 
chanic But  I  am  not  prepared  to  wholly  endorse 
his  statement,  that  the  farmers  of  New  England, 
as  a  class,  are  running  behind  hand  at  the  rate  of 
$10  to  $15  for  every  acre  of  com  which  they  har- 
vest, and  "more  so,"  on  all  other  crops. 

I  think  some  of  them  have,  at  least,  kept  even 
with  the  world,  while  others  have  gained  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  aside  from  raising  a  loige  family 
of  healthy  robust  children,  and  yielding  them  an 
education  that  enables  them  to  make  the  domes- 
tic hearth  the  loadstone  of  attraction,  the  seat  of 
happiness,  morality  and  virtue,  or  fits  them  to 
guiae  the  noble  ship  of  State  with  as  much  cor- 
rectness and  firmness  of  purpose,  as  the  more  del- 
icately reared  oflspring  of  the  merchant  or  mil- 
lionare. 

Mr.  P.  says,  "we  make  a  positive  loss  of  $10 
or  more  per  acre  on  our  com  crop,  and  the  shrewd- 
est Yankee  that  ever  was  made  cannot  figure  it 
any  other  way."  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any 
peculiar  Yankee  shrewdness,  and  yet  I  think  that 
I  can  raise  an  acre  of  corn,  tm'difeed  it  out  to  stocky 
and  make  money  by  the  operation.  I  will  not 
guess  at  the  matter,  nor  ''mystify  it  by  running 
one  thing  into  another"  so  far  but  what  any  one 
can  easily  sec  through  it 

Below  Mr.  Pinkham's  figures  he  says,  "Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  cultivated  our  crop  in 
the  most  prudent  and  economical  manner."  Here, 
again,  I  must  difier  with  him,  for  I  do  not  consid- 
er it  pmdent,  or  good  farming,  4o  be  at  the  ex- 
Eense  of  cultivating  an  acre  to  get  the  same  num- 
er  of  bushels  that  should  grow  on  less  than  one- 
half  of  it.  Here  are  a  few  figures  to  show  what, 
to  me,  seems  a  better  way. 

I  will  take,  as  an  example,  an  acre  that  was 
planted  with  com  in  1858,  and  this  year  planted 
without  manure  except  a  compost  of  hen  manure, 
and  put  it  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  tho  hill.  Al- 
lowing the  same  wages  per  day  that  Mr.  P.  does, 
the  land  to  be  worth  $50  per  acre,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  the  crop,  interest,  taxes  and  all,  when  the 
corn  was  in  the  crib,  was  $23,94.  The  income 
was: 

M  bqAelfl  of  sound  com $50 ,00 

20  btuhels  ears  soft  com 5,00 

Stofer  and  turnips 15,00 

TotaL $70,00 

UskiBganetprafltof '..$52,00 

« 

This  crop,  owing  to  the  frosts  and  severe 
drought,  was  not  considered  a  fair  one,  the  same 
land  producing  75  bushels  per  acre  last  year,  of 
sound,  shelled  com.  These  crops  are  not  excep- 
tions, although,  perhaps,  more  than  average  ones, 
and  farmers  will  invariably  make  a  profit  in  rais- 
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ing  a  good  crop,  as  the  expense  is  but  Ycry  little 
extra,  except  the  manurei  and  here  is  the  advan- 
tage which  Mr.  P.  does  not  see,  of  feeding  out  the 
hay  and  grain,  as  it  is  the  manure  that  makes  the 
profitiablc  crops. 

When  I  read  Mr.  P.'s  article  I  wondered  that 
the  farmers  of  New  England  had  not  all  become 
bankrupt  years  ago ;  he  says  "they  feed  out  their 
hay  ana  grain  at  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  raise 
more  at  still  another  loss,  and  thus  go  on  year 
after  year."  8till  *'we  live,  and  move  and  nave 
our  being  I"  Let  every  farmer  feed  out  his  hay 
and  grain  prudently  to  good  stock,  and  carefully 
save  and  apply  his  manure,  and  he  will  make  more 
and  more  money  every  year ;  Mr.  P.  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  make  our  words  good, 
— ^for  figures  are  facts — and  we  do  not  want  our 
"dollars  and  cents"  to  cost  us  too  much.  Take, 
for  an  example,  100  good  ewe  sheep,  that  can  be 
bought  for  tnrec  dollars  per  head. 

100  Sbeep.  Ds. 

TocostattSporbeod 4900,00 

To  keeping  1  year  at  $2 200,00 

To  washing 1,66 

To  shearing , 6,00 

To  marking,  carrying  off  wool,  kc 3,00 

To  interest,  and  taxes ...20,00 

Total'. $630,50 

Cb. 

By  400  lbs.  wool,  at  50e $200,00 

By  75  Iambs,  at  $2  per  head 150,00 

By  old  flock  on  hand 276,00 

Total $626,00 

From  which,  allowing  $25  for  uso  of  buck,  leaves  a 
net  profit  of ...$00,60 

Now,  if  we  feed  the  fifty  bushels  of  com  we 
raised,  in  addition  to  the  aoove  cost  of  keeping, 
we  shall  get  one  pound  more  wool  per  head,  raise 
twenty  more  lambs,  and  have  our  old  flock  worth 
nearly  as  much  as  when  we  bought  them.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  lose  fifty  per  cent  by  feeding  out 
the  com  we  have  got : 

100  pounds  more  wool *. $50,00 

20  more  Iambs,  at  $2  per  head , 40,00 

And  the  additional  valuo  of  old  flock  is 25,00 

MaUngatotalgaittof. $116,00 

Thus  giving  the  com  a  dollar  and  cent  value  of 
92,50  per  bushel,  if  judiciously  fed  out, — ^besides 

S'ving  an  additional  profit  of  $65  on  the  stock,  as 
ue  extra  value  of  the  manure  will  fully  compen- 
sate for  the  trouble  of  feeding  out  the  grain.  Thus 
I  have  a  net  profit  of  $1,32|  cents  per  head  for 
keeping  the  sheep  one  year.  Bather  different 
from  raising  calves,  is  it  not,  fiirmer  Pinkham  P 
These  are  not  exaggerated  figures,  but  what  can 
easily  be  done  by  almost  every  farmer.  To  be 
sure,  (as  ^Ir.  Pinkham  says,)  ''our  business  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous  j'*  we  may,  sometimes,  bWacci- 
dent,  or  carelessness,  have  a  cow  choke  to  death ; 
by  over- work  we  may  spoil  an  ox ;  a  horse,  by 
reckless  driving  and  poor  care,  may  get  foun- 
dered ;  a  drought  may  reduce  our  crops ;  hail- 
storfhs  may  damage  us ;  and  if,  through  our  n^- 
lect,  our  fences  are  poor,  there  is  more  loss  than 
by  all  the  other  causes  combined.  And  yet,  broth- 
er farmers,  we  are  not  the  only  class  that  run 
rislu.  Does  not  the  merchant  sometimes  lose  his 
ships  freighted  with  valuable  cargoes?  are  not 
his  warehouses,  filled  with  costly  goods,  some- 


times burned,  or,  perhaps,  a  clerk  will  step  oat 
with  $40,000  or  so  P    And  bo  of  other  cases. 

Farmers  do  not  expect  to  become  millionairea, 
but  if  they  manage  properly,  they  arc  equaUv  as 
independent,  and  no  class  enjoys  that  priceless 
blessing,  hedth,  better,  or  lives  to  a  riper  old  age. 

J.  B.  Freeman. 

Lebanon,  N.  J7.,  Nov.  25, 1859. 


WHAT  EiraiilSH    FABIOZBS  WANT  TO 

KNOW. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  ''Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,"  the  following  list  of  prizes 
for  Essays  was  adopted.  Possibly  the  republi- 
cation of  the  subjects  may  furnish  topics  for  brief 
dissertations  to  some  New  England  farmers,  who, 
if  they  should  miss  the  "sovereigns,"  might  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  having  stinred  the  minds  of 
others  in  the  right  direction. 

1.  Fifty  sovereigns  for  the  best  report  on  the 
agriculture  of  Berkshire. 

2.  Twenty  sovei^igns  for  an  approved  Essay  on 
the  best  period  of  the  rotation,  and  the  best  time 
of  vear  for  appl}'ingthe  manure  of  the  farm. 

3.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  al- 
terations rendered  advisable  in  the  management 
of  land  of  different  qualities,  by  low  prices  of  grain 
and  high  prices  of  meat 

4.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  recent 
improvements  in  dairy  practice. 

5.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
proper  ofiice  of  straw  on  the  farm. 

6.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
amount  of  capital  required  for  the  profitable  oc- 
cupation of  a  farm. 

7.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
conditions  of  seed-bed  best  suited  to  the  various 
agricultural  crops. 

8.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  <m  the 
adulteration  of  a^cultural  seeds. 

9.  Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  any 
other  agricultural  subject. 


librae  Nno  Agiaad  Farmtr. 
PEPB  VOB  OONVBYINO  WATEB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  take  water  from  a  weU 
which  is  twenty  feet  deep,  then  carry  it  about  one 
hundred  feet  on  a  level,  to  a  pump.  Can  you,  or 
some  of  your  readers,  inform  me  what  kind  of  pipe 
i9  beat  to  use,  to  carry  it  through  P  The  water  is 
good  to  drink,  but  rather  hard,  and  I  should  not 
dare  to  use  lead  pipe ;  if  the  water  was  soft,  I 
should  put  in  lead,  as  I  beUeve  it  is  proved  that 
soft  water  from  wells,  or  any  other  source  can  not 
be  injured  by  lead.  Now  what  kind  of  p^>e  is 
best,  wood,  Iron,  glass,  gutta-percha,  or  something 
else ;  and  where  can  it  be  obtained  P  Also,  please 
state  something  near  the  cost  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble. 

BUierica,  Jan.,  1860.  A  Reader. 

Reharks. — Some  of  our  readers  are  conversant 
with  these  matters,  and  we  hope  will  give  the  in- 
formation desired.  It  is  information  that  will  be 
valuable  to  manv  persons. 


f 
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USES  Ain>   VAIiTTE  OF  MUCK— I. 

DISPOSITION  is  shown  by  most 
persons  to  neglect  the  common 
blessings  which  strew  their 
every-day  paths,  and  to  look  at 
a  distance,  into  their  neigh- 
bor's field  nr  manufactory,  gar* 
den  or  study, — or  into  another 
town,  or  often  a  remote  State, 
for  them,  where  they  fancy 
they  may  be  obtained  on  easier 
terms  than  in  their  own  fields, 
neighborhood  or  town.    It  was 

undoubtedly  {his  restless  desire  that  prompted 

Pope's  line,  that 

Man  never  U,  hoX  alwsyv  to  be  bteit. 

The  farmer  has  not  escaped  the  infection,  but 
too  often  sees  in  other  lands  and  aYOcationa  those 
adTantages  which  he  imagines  cannot  be  realized 
upon  his  own  acres  and  around  his  own  hearth- 
atone.  The  rainbow  of  promise,  to  him,  con- 
tinually looms  up  in  the  distance,  while  the  dark 
clouds  of  discouragement  hang  gloomily  over  his 
present  paths.  Happily,  the  light  of  science  has 
in  a  considerable  degree  dissipated  these  clouds, 
and  opened  the  way  for  new  practices  in  farming, 
and  better  views  of  man's  power  over  the  materi- 
als upon  which  he  must  work.  This  light  now  il- 
lumines, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  even  darts  its  rays  into  the 
regions  of  heathenism,  and  where  men  have  not 
emerged  from  a  state  of  nature.  And  while  it  has 
shaken  despotisms,  and  opened  pathways  between 
nations,  it  has  led  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  investi- 
gations whose  results  are  more  valuable  to  the 
world  than  all  the  gold  of  the  "far  Cathay,"  or  of 
the  later  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  found 
the  idea  which  prevailed  so  long,  and  which  was 
nearly  universal,  ^vX  profit  in  /arming  could  on- 
ly be  realized  in  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  was  an  erroneous  one ;  that  land,  capital  and 
skill  should  bear  relative  proportions  to  each  oth- 
er, and  that  where  these  proportions  did  not  ex- 
ist failure  was  the  result,  sometimes  ending  in 
mortgaged  estates  and  bankruptcy.  The  com- 
mon expression  now,  therefore,  is,  that  he  must 
■eek  a  higher  cultivation, 

ON  LESS  LAND,  BUT  WITH  MOBE  SEILL  AND  F£B- 

TILIZINO  AOEl^TS. 

It  was  this  idea  that  led  to  the  inventions  to 
•  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  material  on  a  large  proportion  of 
our  farms  eminently  calculated  to  restore  ex- 
hausted lands  to  fertility,  and  to  produce  once 
more  something  like  the  amount  of  crops  they 
yielded  when  in  a  virgin  state.  This  discovery, 
through  all  the  New  England  States,  especially, 
has  considerably  changed  the  aspect  of  the  soil 


and  the  crops,  and  connected  with  the  idea  of  cul- 
tivating less  land,  but  in  a  higher  manner,  has  in- 
creased the  property  of  the  farmer  to  a  degree 
which  he  had  never  before  attained. 

The  value  of  farms  in  New  England  some  thir- 
tj'  or  forty  years  ago,  was  greatly  depreciated  by 
the  presence  of  hog  or  swampy  land,  as  it  was 
considered  nearly  worthless  for  everything  except- 
ing the  meagre  timber  or  fuel  which  might  be  cut 
and  hauled  from  it  in  the  winter,  or  the  scanty 
and  coarse  herbage  it  would  afford  to  cattle  dur- 
ing the  time  of  short  pasturage  in  our  sununer 
droughts. 

The  value  of  such  lands  has  entirely  changed, 
as  where,  at  the  former  period,  they  would  scarcely 
command  five  dollars  an  acre,  they  now  bring 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  villages  standing  on  plain  or  sandy  lands, 
confer  the  greatest  benefits  in  gardening,  and 
are  worth  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  provided 
the  muck  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  deposit  is 
deep  and  of  convenient  access.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
said  by  those  purchasing  farms,  that  they  would 
not  enter  upon  one,  unless  it  were  well  supplied 
with  meadow  muck,  for  it  is  this  material  and  the 
barn-cellar,  that,  like  the  philosopher's  stone, 
turn  all  they  touch  into  gold.  Though  somewhat 
poetical,  this  language  is  not  altogether  extrava- 
gant ;  for  on  every  farm  in  our  knowledge  where 
there  is  a  good  bam  cellar,  and  the  meadow  muck 
abounds,  thrift  and  prosperity  are  evident  to  every 
passer-by.  Our  range  of  observation  has  been 
somewhat  extensive,  and  the  use  of  muck  has 
been  the  subject  of  our  critical  observation  for 
many  years. 

These  muck  swamps  were  long  avoided  as  a 
sort  of  tabooed  territory,  with  scarcely  sufficient 
tenacity  to  perform  their  part  in  "holding  the 
world  together :"  in  the  winter,  rabbits  traversed 
them  with  their  paths,  and  found  feed  in  the  bark 
of  the  young  and  tender  shrubs,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer, frogs  croaked  and  slimy  things  disported 
themselves  in  security  in  their  ancestral  haunts. 
There  snakes  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  rotten 
logs  of  an  earlier  growth,  and  from  thence  led 
their  supple  broods  to  the  heated  slopes  and  rocks 
to  vivify  and  grow  in  the  sun.  Owls  and  bats 
came  from  their  dark  recesses  in  the  twilight  to 
feed  on  the  denizens  of  the  lighter  and  pmrer  air, 
while  the  boy  with  his  cows  cast  stealthy  glancee 
at  the  dark  jungles,  to  see  if  ghosts  and  goblins 
were  not  issuing  forth  too* 

WHERE  MUCK  IS  MOSTLY  FOUND. 

It  is  in  these  long  abandoned  swamps  that  this 
treasure,  this  vast  acquisition  to  our  national 
wealth,  is  mainly  found.  In  some  cases,  .they  are 
bordered  by  ])recipitous  or  abrupt  hills,  and  the 
deposit  in  the  basin  there  is  usually  deep,  fbiely 
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pulverised,  and  mingled  in  some  meaauxe  "with 
mineral  matter  from  the  hills.  In  others,  the  high 
lands  rise  gradually,  or  what  is  quite  often  the 
case,  the  swamp  is  bordered  on  one  or  two  sides 
with  broad  plains  of  sandy  land,  once  covered 
with  pitch  pines,  and  possessing  within  themselves 
the  essential  elements  of  grain  crops  for  an  in- 
definite period.  This  condition  of  things  reminds 
the  observer  of  the  dliposits  of  coal  and  iron 
which  frequently  lie  side  by  side  in  coal  and  iron 
regions,  divided,  perhaps,  by  a  narrow  valley,  or 
a  diminutive  stream.  Soch  boggy  swamps  are 
not  strictly  soils,  but  the  collections  of  organic 
matter,  mainly  contributed  by  successive  ages,  in- 
to which  has  been  mingled  from  the  higher  lands, 
most  or  all  the  minerals  in  a  soluble  form. 

Sometimes,  mudc  o^  the  best  quality  is  found 
in  nanow  valleys,  and  on  quite  high  ground ;  but 
in  such  instances  it  is  rarely  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  in  depth,  and  thinning  down  towards 
the  edges  of  the  valley  to  a  few  indies.  This  is 
usually  black,  of  a  sUppeiy,  saponaceous  appear- 
ance, and  so  thoroughly  decomposed,  that  the 
sense  of  touch  can  detect  no  fibre  or  grit  whto 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  On  examining  it 
through  a  mi(»osoope  of  high  power,  the  fibres 
may  be  seen,  though  exceedingly  minute,  and  in 
endless  forms.  This  muck  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  any  found  for  aU  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  always  accessible,  and  may 
be  applied  to  the  land  with  safety  after  having 
been  exposed  to  atmospheric-  infiuences  for  a  few 
weeks  only.  After  being  thrown  out  and  becom- 
iiig  dry,  it  is  friable,  and  falls  into  a  light,  fine 
powder,  and  in  that  state  is  one  of  the  most  gree- 
dy absorbents  in  nature.  Instances  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  this  class  of  muck  has 
been  transferred  to  grass  lands  with  admirable 
effect,  without  any  seasoning,  or  "oopking,"  as 
some  fanners  term  it»  or  without  any  mixture  with 
ham-yard  or  specific  manures,  ashes  or  lime. 
When  ^own  out  in  ridges  it  soon  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds,  or  coarse  grass- 
es, or,  what  often  occurs,  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  wild  raspberry.  These  are  evidences  of  its 
virtues  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  question  of  value.  In  our  own 
garden  culture  we  have  for  years  used  this  kind 
of  muck  on .  cultivated  raspberries,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  We  also  apply  it  as  a 
mulch  about  young  pear  trees  and  young  nursery 
trees,  and  find  that  it  prevents  excessive  evapora- 
tion, and  protects  the  tender  roots  from  the  scorch- 
ing effbcts  of  our  hot  summer  suns. 

On  the  margins  of  some  small  streams  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, we  have  visited  extensive  tracts,  made 
up  of  muck  varying  in  thickness  from  one  foot  to 
twenty  feet  in  depth.    It  varies  also  in  quality. 


These  tracts  are  anntudly  flooded  in  the  springs 
and  succeeded  by  annual  crops  of  coarse  grassed 
which  for  many  ages  must  have  matured  and  fall- 
en upon  the  spot,  as  there  are  no  present  eviden« 
ces  of  a  forest  having  stood  there,  though  it  is 
supposed  they  were  remotely  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber.  They  are  almost  always  skirt- 
ed by  rolling  hills  on  one  side,  and  <'pine  plains" 
on  the  other ;  thus  affording  the  farmer  opportu- 
nity to  reclaim  the  meadow  itself,  by  drainage  and 
an  admixture  of  the  gravel  from  the  hills,  or  by 
transferring  the  muck  to  the  sandy  land,  and  re- 
storing it  to  its  original  fertility.  As  in  the  coal 
and  iron  districts,  nature  has  been  affluent  in  her 
gifts  to  the  husbandman  in  this  particular ;  it  is 
for  him  to  seak  her  treasures,  draw  them  from 
their  hidden  recesses,  and  make  them  bless  the 
world,  or  mould  them  to  his  uses  where  they  lie. 


ITBBS  OF  SBJL'VnmD. 

"Far  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valua- 
ble papM.  Upon  one  subject  I  have  seen  very  lit- 
tle written  which  we  farmers  on  the  sea-coast  are 
much  interested  in,  that  is,  sea-^weed,  for  to  that  ar- 
ticle we  are  mostly  indebted  for  our  hay  crops.  I 
find  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1859,  this  subject  is  taken  up  by  S.  P.  Mat- 
BERBT,  of  Cape  EUzabeth,  (to  whom  the  readers 
of  your  paper  are  indebted  for  many  timely  hints.) 
He  ffives  to  the  reader  its  office  as  designed  by 
our  holy  Father,  in  the  sea,  and  then  its  uses  on 
the  farm.  More  attention  has  been  given  within 
a  few  years  in  thb  vicinity  to  the  hay  crop  than 
fcnrmerly ;  we  find  that  two  tons  of  hay  can  be 
produced  from  an  acre  of  land,  where  we  used  to 
get  but  one ;  the  extra  amount  more  than  paying 
u)r  getting  the  land  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
Many  thanks  to  T.  J.  Pinkham  for  what  he  wrote 
relative  to  whether  farming  is  profitable,  as  by 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  get  at  the  opinion 
of  others.  Senex. 

Yarmouih,  Feb.,  1860. 


BOTBNGB  OF  COMMON  TBXBTQS. 
BY  DAVID  A.  WELLS. 

Why  do  buMea  rise  to  the  surfaUf  Vfhen  apiece 
of  eugar,  wood  or  chalk  is  pUmged  under  water  f 

Because  the  air  or  liquid  contained  in  the  pores 
becomes  expanded  by  heat,  and  bursts  the  cover- 
ingm  which  it  is  confined. 

What  are  the  sparks  of  fire  which  burst  from 
the  wood  9 

Very  small  pieces  of  wood  made  red  hot,  and 
separated  from  the  log  by  the  force  of  the  air 
when  it  bursts  from  its  confinement. 

Why  does  light,  porous  wood  make  more  sw^ 
ping  than  any  other  kind  ? 

Because  the  pores  are  very  large,  and  contain 
more  air  than  wood  of  a  doser  grain. 

Why  does  green  wood  make  less  snapping  than 
dry? 

Because  the  pores,  being  filled  with  sap,  contain 
veiTf  little  air. 
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ORANBEKR7  OUIiTDBS. 
The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cranberry,  were  made  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Bill  said  he  had  a  small  bog,  in  which  there 
was  a  constant  warfare  between  a  species  of  lau- 
rel and  cranberries.  He  outs  up  the  laurel,  and 
uses  it  for  banking  to  his  house.  After  skimming 
off  the  surface,  and  carrying  it  away,  he  puts  on 
sand.  In  the  fall  he  flows,  to  defend  from  frost, 
and  to  keep  the  plants  from  being  thrown  out, 
and  from  a  worm  mat  infests  thein.  He  had  pro- 
cured plants  from  wild  meadows,  and  from  West 
Bridgewater,  the  Bell  and  the  COierry  cranberry. 
He  keeps  the  plants  as  carefully  weeded  as  he  does 
plants  m  his  garden.  He  had  tried  carefully  a  few 
patches  of  the  Bell  that  had  produced  at  the  rate 
of  150  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  had  the  Bugle 
from  Minnesota.  He  thinks  pwre,  river  sand  tne 
best  article  to  use.  The  rows  had  better  be  two 
feet  apart.  They  will  not  bear  well  till  well  mat- 
ted. There  is  a  finely  bearing  cranberry  bed  on 
a  faighf  dry  knoll  near  him.  His  natives  do  not  do 
as  well  as  those  from  Massachusetts  and  Wells. 
There  is  a  high-bush  cranberry  growing  near  him, 
two  kinds ;  one  is  well  known,  and  the  other  is 
not.  The  latter  is  a  few  inches  in  height,  and 
▼ery  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Some  of  these  are 
now  transplanted,  to  test  the  value  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  True  had  watched  the  cranberry  culture 
^osely.  He  had  not  felt  well  this  fall  when  obliged 
to  send  to  the  western  part  of  Oxford  for  cran- 
berries, when  we  have  everywhere  plenty  of  bogs 
suitable  for  their  culture.  He  spoke  of  a  case 
where  a  man  arranged  a  bog  by  plowing,  &c.,  and 
then  said  to  the  plants  and  grass,  **Qo  it,  and  see 
which  w91  beat"  He  examined  it  at  the  time  of 
fruiting,  and  he  thought,  without  any  culture,  a 
pint  bowl  would  cover  enough  to  fill  it  He  knew 
of  another  place  in  Kennebec  coimty,  where  less 
pains  were  taken,  and  greater  success  followed. 
I>r.  T.  obtained  vines,  and  set  them  out,  not  in  a 
suitable  place,  and  in  spite  of  frost,  many  of  them 
were  domg  well.  There  are  hosts  of  farmers  in 
Maine  whose  bogs  might  be  mines  of  wealth  in 
this  regard. 

For  the  New  BmgUmd  Pmmer* 

PBOFIT8  OF  BAIB7  FABMING. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  have  read  with  attention  the 
statistics  of  your  correspondents  from  Chelmsford 
and  Westboro',  on  the  "Profits  of  Farming."  1 
have  also  seen  the  meagre  statement  of  what  was 
said,  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  land,  at  the  first  of 
the  farmers'  meeting,  on  Monday  evening  last 
Now,  sir,  without  in  any  manner  infringing  the 
facta  stated  by  others,  I  am  free  to  say  those  com- 
ing from  Westboro'  strikes  me  as  nearest  the 
mark.  I  have  certainly  known  many  cases,  where 
a  herd  of  half  a  dozen  cows  have  yielded  from 
their  milk  alone  a  profit  of  $30  each,  during  the 
year.  And  if  Mr.  Quincy's  view  of  the  value  of 
the  manure  that  can  be  made  from  a  cow,  be  at 
all  correct,  (and  I  know  not  why  it  should  not  be, 
as  he  is  an  honorable  man,  and  the  son  of  a  truly 
intelligent,  practical  fanner,)  then,  sir,  it  is  clear 
that  the  keeping  of  good  dairy  stock  may  be  made 
a  profitable  ousmess.  The  fii'st  experiment  of  the 
kind  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn,  was  con- 


ducted by  Col.  Jesse  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  (more 
than  forty  years  ago,)  who  still  lives,  at  near  nine- 
ty years  of  sge.  He  made  from  seven  cows,  an 
average  to  a  cow  of  187  pounds  of  butter,  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  wnich  sold  for  25  cents  a 
pound.  On  my  father's  farm  I  have  known  a 
product  from  cows  ouite  as  good  as  this,  when  I 
assisted  in  milking  tnem,  tiiough  I  cannot  state 
the  partidulars.  South  Danyjsbs. 


AN  UTTEBBSTTBTO  HEVIVAI,. 

Fanning,  as  well  as  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, has  always  had  its  periods  of  decline,  revi- 
val and  success,  and  these  have  been  caused  by 
the  depression  or  prosperous  condition  of  other 
business.  When  commerce  and  manufactures  are 
paralyzed  in  any  degree,  the  mechanic  arts  feci  it 
at  once  \  so  the  ship,  house  and  store  building,  and 
all  the  various  handicrafts,  are  paralyzed  or  sus- 
pended, and  the  atteiftion  of  thousands  is  natural- 
ly turned  to  the  soil. 

The  revulsion  of  1857  had  this  result  in  some 
degree,  and  undoubtedly  turned  many  to  the  coun- 
try who  had  been  engaged  in  trade  or  in  the  arts. 
But  beyond  all  these  contingencies,  there  is  a 
sound,  and  what  will  prove  a  permanent  revival 
and  interest  in  the  business  of  cultivating  the  s»ii ; 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  sure  and  remunera- 
tive results  of  the  occupation,  and  a  deeper  love 
for  a  calling  which  tends  more  than  all  others  to 
promote  health,  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  highest 
contemplations  of  truth  and  duty,  to  save  from  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  rapidly  increasing  * 
wealth,  or  the  equally  rapid  descent  to  poverty, 
and  to  ennoble  and  dignify  our  natures  to  the 
highest  points  of  excellence  and  virtue. 

The  present  is  one  of  those  periods  when  atten- 
tion is  turned  in  an  unusual  degree  to  agricultund 
life,  and  when  inquiries  are  earnest  and  frequert 
as  to  what  modes  of  farming  will  produce  th? 
most  sure  and  profitable  results.  The  action  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  aiding  the  es- 
tablishment and  eneouragement  of  farmers'  dubs, 
is  arousing  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people 
throughout  the  State.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board,  we  have  recently  visited  several  towns, 
and  find  that  the  people  have  taken  hold  of  the 
work  themselves,  and  have  taken  hold  in  the  right 
way. 

Eariy  in  January,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  farmers  of  Franklin,  in  Norfolk  county, 
and  of  addressing  them  upon  the  objects  which 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  in  contemplation. 
We  scarcely  know  whether  farming  is  the  leading 
pursuit  in  this  town,  as  there  are  five  manufacto- 
ries of  bonnets  in  the  village,  employing  about 
aOO  females  and  100  males.  Many  of  the  bonnets, 
however,  are  made  in  the  fieunilies  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  persons  employed  are  of  this  description,  and 
number  about  dOO.  The  amount  of  sales  is  $400,- 
000  annually.  All  kinds  of  bonnets  are  made. 
The  stock  of  most  of  the  "lace"  or  feaxcy  hats  is 
imported  from  England,  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
The  nicest  laces,  made  of  horse  hair,  come  from 
Switzerland,  made  of  hair  imported  from  South 
America  at  prices  almost  fabulously  cheap,  show- 
ing that  the  wages  of  those  who  manufacture 
them  must  be  at  the  starvation  point.  The  most 
expensive  and  fashionable  bonnets  are  made,  how- 
ever, by  Yankee  girls,  of  rye  straw.  The  names  of 
tlie  firms  are  A.  £.  Daniels  &  Son,  H.  M.  Green 
&  Baker,  Davis  Thayer,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Morse  &  H. 
C.  Fisher. 

Franklin  was  once,  we  believe,  an  agricultural 
town  of  considerable  note,  but  for  several  years 
past  her  farming  interests  have  shared  but  too 
largely  in  the  general  decline,  aggravated  no 
doubt  by  the  superior  attractions  which  the  man- 
ufacture of  straw  has  presented  to  the  young 
men.  There  are  encouraging  signs,  however,  that 
farming  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  that  it 
has  already  begun  to  ascend  again.  Among  those 
who  have  aided  in  this  good  work  are  Dr.  Oliveb 
Dean,  who,  after  a  life  of  successful  enterprise, 
ba&  returned  to  his  native  town,  purchased  a  farm 
and  is  showing  his  neighbors  the  value  of  scien- 
tific farming;  Dr.  S.  Atwood,  who  has  been 
turning  his  attention  to  stock-raising ;  £.  A.  Mbt- 
CALF,  who  has  entered  somewhat  largely,  into 
reclaiming  waste  lands  with  great  success.  Dr.  E. 
A.  Miller,  of  Dorchester,  a  native  of  this  town, 
has  entered  upon  the  culture  of  the  cranberry  on 
a  large  scale.  He  has  some  fifteen  acres  of 
meadows  which  he  can  cover  with  water  in  two  or 
t'uree  hours,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  frost  or 
from  the  cranberry  worm  when  the  young  fruit 
has  just  set.  He  has  expended  some  $7000  in  his 
operations.  The  plants  are  just  beginning  to  re- 
turn to  him  something  of  this  outlay.  Last  fall 
he  gatliered  80  or  90  barrels,  which,  at  the  high 
prices  cranberries  commanded,  paid  a  handsome 
return  on  the  cost.  Mr.  Whiting  Metcalf  has 
entered  somewhat  largely  and  successfully  upon 
the  enterprise  of  transplanting  forest  trees,  most- 
ly pines. 

A  Farmers*  Club  has  been  formed,  and  an  eligi- 
ble room  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation,  and  it 
has  a  library  of  well-selected  agricultural  books. 
In  this  room  is  the  identical  library  given  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  1786,  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him 
of  calling  the  town  by  his  name. 

Several  distinguished  men  have  originated  in 
Franklin,  and  among  them  Hon.  Theron  Met- 
GALF,  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  late  Judge  Em- 
mons, of  Maine ;  Horace  Mann  and  Prof.  Fiso- 
SR,  of  Yale  College,  who  gave  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  di«!tingni8hed  mathematicians  of 


our  countT}',  but  who  died  young,  being  lost  by 
the  wreck  of  "The  Albion,"  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, in  1822. 

Hon.  Jabez  Fishbr  was  a  citizen  of  Franklin. 
He  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  and  for  about  twenty  years  he  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  cither  as 
a  member  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate,  or  of 
the  Governor's  Council.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  days  and  deeds  of  our  revolutionary  struggles, 
and  is  said  to  have  originated  the  oft-quoted 
phrase — "The  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

We  intended  to  speak  of  visits  to  Waltham* 
North  Wrentham  and  Southboro',  but  have  al- 
ready occupied  all  the  room  we  can  spare  at  pres- 
ent 


Par  the  New  Bnglami  Farmer. 

TFASMSSBS^'  OhXJBS  AND    AGBIOOXaTUBAIi 

FAIBS. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^I  saw  in  the  Farmer  a  commu* 
nication  from  Mr.  Flint,  stating  that  towns  wish- 
ing to  form  clubs  can  have  assistance  from  an 
agent  sent  at  the  State's  expense.  I  regret  that 
our  farmers  are  not  capable  of  forming  clubs  for 
themselves.  Farmers'  clubs  are  useful,  and  where 
farmers  take  an  interest  in  farming,  they  will  meet 
and  form  clubs  without  any  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  majority  of  farmers  of  this  State  do 
not  want  any  ud  from  a  source  they  are  taxed  to 
pay  for ;  what  we  want  most  is  to  lessen  our  tax* 
es.  We  ar,e  spending  a  lar^e  amount  of  money 
every  year  on  our  county  societies,  wliich  were  iih- 
tended  to  benefit  the  farming  community,  but,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  doing  but  little  good,  under  the 
present  management.  Those  societies  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  for  laud  and  board  fences  to 
pen  up  all  manner  of  exciting  shows,  to  entice 
young  and  old  to  go  in  and  pav  their  quarters  to  see 
the  sights  they  have  collected,  and  so  we  are  taxed 
twice  to  see  what  does  but  little  good.  The  work- 
ing farmer  gets  but  little  of  the  premium  money. 
Most  of  it  IS  taken  by  men  of  large  means  who 
have  bought  farms  that  have  been  improved  by 
good  farmers,  and  our  societies  are  managed  prin- 
cipally by  such  men. 

Market  fairs  have  been  much  talked  about  of 
late.  I  have  thought  very  favorably  of  them,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  will  remedy  all  the  evils  that 
some  do.  As  to  speculators,  or  middlemen,  they 
can  buy  at  market  fairs  as  well  as  others.  But  the 
middlemen  are  not  so  much  at  fault  as  many 
think  they  are ;  for  the  consumers'  way  of  living 
is  such  at  the  present  time  that,  if  it  was  not  for 
the  middlemen,  I  think  some  of  them  would  go 
without  their  dinner,  for  a  larse  part  of  them 
live  from  hand  to  mouth.  As  the  fashions  were 
once,  when  professional  men  and  mechanics  laid 
up  their  winter  provisions,  market  fairs  would 
have  been  a  help  to  both  farmer  and  consumer. 
But  our  sons  and  daughters  are  not  educated  to 
know  how  to  live ;  they  are  kept  at  school  till 
they  lose  their  health,  and  then  what  they  learn 
is  of  but  little  practical  use.  A  large  part  of  them 
who  get  married  at  the  present  day  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  two  or  three  months'  pro- 
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▼isions,  if  they  should  happen  to  have  so  much  at 
one  time. 

Some  persons  inquire  what  has  caused  the  in- 
terest now  taken  in  fanning  P  I  say  in  answer 
that  it  is  the  increased  reading  of  agricultural 
publications,  and  town  agriculti^  societies  and 
elnbs.  Where  we  see  a  farm  under  ffood  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  look  healthy, 
we  can  safely  say  that  flsurmer  reads,  and  most 
likely*  the  Farmer  is  one  of  his  papers,  together 
with  some  good  books.  I  attribute  my  success  in 
fanning  considerably  to  this.  G.  8. 

LeamdMster^  Mass.,  Jan.,  1860. 


Fbr  <ht  N9W  Atgiamd  Parmer. 

ditJB-POOTSTD  OABBAaES. 

I  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  an 
article  from  the  Michigan  Farmer  on  the  subject 
of  dub-footed  cabbages.  It  appears  to  me  the  wri- 
ter is  somewhat  fanciful  in  supposing  that  the 
cabbage,  in  a  strait  for  moisture,  attempts  to  imi- 
tate the  bulbous  rooted  vegetables  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drought,  and  so  assumes  a  club  foot 
In  my  youth,  I  was  familiar  with  club-footed  cab- 
bages, as  they  were  a  constant  pest  in  my  father's 
garden ;  that  garden  was  far  from  bein^  a  dry 
one.  I  scarcely  ever  knew  it  to  fail  on  &at  ac- 
count. That  met  weighs  strongly  against  this 
Michigan  theory.  Our  garden  was  an  old  one, 
and  used  as  such  a  long  tune.  We  could  not  de- 
pend on  getting  healthy  cabbage  plants  in  the 
garden,  and  had  to  use  a  patch  of  new  ground  in 
some  other  place,  or  depend  on  our  neighbors. 
Frequently,  good  healthy  plants  set  in  that  garden 
would  become  club  or  pumple-footed,  as  we  used 
to  call  them.  '  We  then  attributed  this  tendency 
to  club  foot  to  its  being  old  in  cultivation,  and 
filled  with  some  worm  or  maggot  that  got  into  the 
root  of  the  plant  and  irritated  it  so  as  to  produce 
the  club ;  like  the  sting  of  an  insect  in  an  oak 
leaf,  which  produces  oak  apples,  so  called.  Theae 
apples  are  well  known  to  oe  nurseiies  of  a  nu- 
merous orogeny.  So  the  sting  of  a  Canada  plum 
will  proauce  a  long,  leathery,  purse-like  covering 
of  a  new  race  of  the  insect 

I  have  of  late  years  seldom  noticed  the  club 
foot  in  cabbages,  but  I  have  seen  some  once  or 
twice  in  my  garden  in  a  very  moist  place.  I  do 
not  rememoer  of  examining  the  club  feet  to  find 
the  grub  that  caused  them,  but  the  impression 
was  so  deep  and  general  that  no  such  examina- 
tion was  thought  necessary.  I  have  supposed 
that  the  grub  or  fly  that  deposited  the  ^ig  so  com- 
mon sixty  years  ago,  might,  like  many  others, 
have  become  temporarily  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  in 
certain  localities,  and  would,  like  the  caterpillar 
or  canker  worm,  again  at  some  time  renew  tiieir 
mischief. 

This  Michigan  writer,*  if  he  observes  carefully, 
^1  find  this  supposed  expedient  of  the  cabbages 
to  gather  moisture  by  means  of  a  club  foot  to  be 
A  total  failure,  as  the  first  indication  of  this  dis- 
ease is  the  wilting  of  the  plant  in  a  hot  sun,  while 
the  healthy  plants,  with  their  natural  fibrous  roots, 
look  green,  and  are  indeed  in  the  height  of  their 
thrift  So  much  for  theory,  not  sustained  by 
liicts.  KtTFDS  WclKasz. 

Farionffiddt  Me^  Jan.  2, 1860. 


IflULSS.  STATE  BOASD  OF  AOBICUIjTTTBS. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  a  session  at  the  State  House  in  Boston,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  1860,  nearly  every 
member  being  present  An  earnest  spirit  seemed 
to  animate  the  whole  Board,  and  various  topics 
were  introduced,  discussed  and  decided  upon.  Mr. 
Atwateb,  of  Springfield,  reported  upon  the  sob* 
ject  of  Root  Crops,  Mr.  R.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn, 
read  a  report  upon  Agricultural  Education,  which 
led  to  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  clearly  showing  that  this  matter  is  con«- 
aidered  of  vital  importance,  to  secure  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  and  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  art,  and  upon  which  its  general  prosperi- 
ty and  profit  depend.  Dr.  LoEiNQ,  of  Salem,  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopt* 
ed  with  great  unanimity : 

Reaohe-U  That  the  Goramlttee  upon  Agrictdtural  Bdueatkn 
be  aod  hereby  are  autboriied  to  obtain  an  elementary  manaal  of 
agriculture  for  the  use  of  oar  common  schools,  to  be  submitted 
to  this  Board  for  approval. 

Ites(dtedf  That  the  said  Committee  be  requested  to  cause  to 
be  introduead  the  aforesaid  manaal,  when  approved  by  this 
Board,  into  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  manner 
provided  for  the  introdoetion  of  school  books  by  the  lavs  of  the 
Commonvealth,  and  that  said  committee  be  authorised  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  accompHsb- 
ment  of  this  object.  The  committee  entrusted  with  this  duty 
are  Messrs.  R.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  M.  P.  Wildebl  of  Dorchestar, 
SiMOir  Bbowx,  of  Concord,  G.  B.  Loawft,  of  Salem,  and  JAStt 
FfSHia,  of  Pltchburg. 

Mr.  Cha&lbs  O.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  made  a 
carefully  drawn  report  upon  the  subject  of  Mar* 
ket  Days, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  Jan.  6,  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution  were  passed : 

ITbertnt,  it  is  made  tlks  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,  among  other  things,  to  make  such  suggestions  to  the  Leg- 
idature,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  as  may  seem 
advisable, 

Retolved,  That  In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  It  is  not  expedient 
to  incorpcrate  any  more  societies  reoelTing  the  bonaly  of  the 
State.  , 

WZNTBBIVO  STOCK. 

The  following  report  of  a  discussion  of  this 
topic,  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  Milford,  N.  H., 
is  fiumished  by  the  editor  of  the  Jowmal  ofAgri' 
culture : 

Zebediah  Abbott,  of  Wilton,  mixes  good  and 
poor  hay  together,  instead  of.  feeding  separately, 
and  believes  it  pays  well,  lliinks  stock  should 
come  out  better,  or  as  well,  at  least,  in  spring  as 
thev  were  in  the  falL  Will  use  his  straw  to  mix 
with  his  hay  as  he  puts  it  into  the  bam  next  sum- 
mer— stock  will  eat  it  all  clean.  Keeps  cows — 
feeds  them  in  the  morning  with  hay  and  turnips— 
turns  out  at  eleven — ^ties  up  at  three  F.  M.,  and  teeda 
haj;  at  dark  f^eds  with  snorts,  col^meal  and  cot- 
ton seed,  mixed  and  cooked  in  scalding  water.  It 
is  a  good  cow  that  gives  seven  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  during  winter.  The  speaker  wished  to  know 
if  more  Indian  meal  should  be  used.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  enough  Indian  meal  should  be  fed 
to  keep  the  cow  in  good  fiesh  and  in  good  heart. 

Mr.  Hazeltine,  of  Amherst,  said  he  raised  young 

stock,  and  wished  to  learn  the  best  way  of  keep- 

I  ing  it    Don't  believe  in  starving  stock ;  is  in  fa^ 
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vor  of  cutting  feed,  especially  straw  and  com  fod- 
der, and  believes  it  pays ;  it  also  pays  to  wet  the 
feed — it  makes  it  more  like  pasture  feed  in  s])ring 
and  summer ;  is  in  favor  of  roots — they  moisten 
the  dry  feed ;  thinks  fanners  should  try  them — 
try  experiments. 

CoL  Wilkins,  of  Amherst,  said  he  feeds  out 
much  meadow  hay.  Feeds  three  times  in  morn- 
ing, and  three  at  night ;  likes  roots — ^prefers  the 
mangold ;  keeps  stock  out  of  doors  from  (en  to 
three,  P.  M. ;  wished  to  know  if  stock  can  be 
kept  OQ  good  ha]^  entirely,  and  come  out  in  good 
flesh  in  the  spring  ?  The  President  thought  it 
would,  if  properly  fed.  Feeding  has  much  to  do 
with  the  health  of  stock.  Cuts  his  butts  and  poor 
hay,  and  mixes  them  together. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  said  stock  should  gain  in  winter 
— no  farmer  should  be  satisfied  to  have  it  fall  awav 
— ^it  is  a  dead  loss ;  should  feed  grain — ^not  sell 
hay,  but  feed  it  out 

Levi  Mclntire,  of  Milford,  thought  it  would  do 
to  buy  manure  and  sell  hay.  Fanners  should 
save  ail  their  night  soil.  Never  allows  an  animal 
to  go  down  on  his  hands.  Thinks  cut  feed  good 
for  some  horses,  and  bad  for  others. 

J.  Cleaves,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  don't  like  work  well 
enough  to  cut  hay ;  don't  want  poor  hay  all  oat 
up — ^wants  enough  left  for  litter.  Feeds  poor  hay 
and  turnips.  No  trouble  in  having  stock  come 
out  in  good  shape  in  spring ;  should  be  stabled 
most  of  the  time. 

I4evi  Mclntire  said  a  frequent  chan^  of  feed 
is  good ;  stock  does  hotter  to  keep  it  still. 

J.  Cleaves  thinks  old  meadow  hay  the  best — ^the 
older  the  better.  Meadow  ha^  kept  till  four  years 
old  is  as  good  as  money  at  nine  ^>er  cent.  Gives 
oats  to  oxen  in  the  spnng,  especially  hot-natured 
ones. 


MAINE  BOABD  OF  AOBICUIiTUiUS. 

The  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  recently 
held  a  several  days'  session  in  the  State  House  at 
Augusta,  elected  officers,  transacted  other  bust- 
iness,  and  then  discussed  several  leading  agricul- 
tural subjects,  among  which  were,  *^What  meas- 
ures can  be  adopted  to  secure  a  uniform  armucd 
profit  tti  farmingV  ^^On  the  eomposUion  of 
soUs^  cmd  on  the  preparation  and  applicoHon 
of  Manures,**  Several  other  important  topics 
were  presented  as  being  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration. Ilk  the  coi^rse  of  discussion,  Mr.  Andek- 
60M,  from  Cumberland,  said  that  there  had  been 
more  improvement  in  that  county  resulting  from 
the  influence  of  the  county  society,  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Draining  had  been  followed  more 
than  ever,  and  with  good  results.  A  manufactur- 
er of  tile  in  the  county  found  it  difficult  to  numu- 
fiEusture  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs. 
Mr.  CusHMAN  said  he  had  lost  $200  at  least  in 
sheep,  by  his  neighbors'  dogs.  Mr.  Wasson,  of 
Franklin,  believed  that  more  sheep  were  killed  by 
dogs  than  by  all  diseases  and  all  other  animals 
put  together— dogs  are  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  sheep  husbandry.    Mr.  LANOASTxa,  of 


South  Kennebec,  thought  sheep  raising  as  profi" 
table  as  stock.  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Fiscataqua, 
said  a  lawyer  commenced  farming  in  his  vicinity 
many  years  ago,  and  has  beat  the  whole  county, 
as  a  farmer. 

The  subject  of  the  Cranberry  and  the  Qrapef 
was  discussed,  and  many  interesting  points  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Mabtin,  of  West  Danville,  said  that 
in  applying  manure,  he  thought  the  nearer  the 
top  of  the  ground  the  better. 

The  discussions  seem  to  us  to  have  been  ani- 
mated, and  included  many  points  of  great  inter- 
est. The  views  generally  expressed  were  emi- 
nently practical,  and  will  be  likely  to  attract  a 
new  interest  in  the  Board.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  officers: 

/VwJdbtf— Hon.  Imujo  Rxkd. 
Fice  President— Jonn  F.  AXDCBSOff,  Em|. 
Seeretmj-'B,  L.  Oooaau,  Esq. 
JfoMngfT— FkAHon  Fdlum. 


3Ba;TBAJCT9  AJTD  BJCPIaOBS.  ' 

MEADOW  HARDHACK— tRON  GRIST  MILL. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  oorrenxmdents,  inform 
me  how  to  rid  a  meadow  from  a  oush  called  hard- 
hack  P  What  kind  of  grain  will  grow  most  profita-r 
bly  on  a  meadow  composed  of  black  muck  about 
one  foot  deep,  then  of  white  sand  ?  Will  it  be 
good  economy  to  plow  deep  enough  to  mix  the 
sand  with  the  muck  P 

Also,  the  price  of  the  portable  iron  grist  mills* 
of  both  sizes,  that  were  illustrated  in  Vol.  XIV., 
No.  10,  of  the  New  England  Farmer^  and  month- 
ly for  1859,  page  198.  a.  w.  t. 

Soxbury,  Me.,  1860. 

Remarks.— Drainage  and  cultivation  will  drive 
the  ''hardback"  t)ut.  From  what  we  can  judge  of 
your  meadow,  by  what  you  say  of  it,  we  should 
think  the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to  plant 
it  with  potatoes  one  or  two  years,  and  then  lay  it 
down  to  grass.  Such  lands  are  not  usually  adap- 
ted to  grains.  A  little  of  the  sand  you  speak  of 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  will  be  advantageousu 

The  Portable  Iron  Grist  Milla  ere  for  sale,  we 

believe,  by  Nourse,  Maeon  8c  Co.,  Quincy  HalL 

* 

SICK  CATTLE. 

In  last  week's  Farmer  I  read  the  aecount  of  Mr. 
Cheney's  loss  of  cattle.  It  may  be  that  the  passage 
through  the  manyphis  becomes  inflamed  and  drT> 
so  that  nothing  can  pass  it.  A  remedy  for  all  kinds 
of  stoppage,  or  bloat  from  any  cause,  is,  vinegar 
and  chalk.  One  pint  of  vinegar,  and  chalk  the 
size  of  an  esg,  pounded  .fine.  It  must  bo  admin- 
istered quioL,  for  no  bottle  ia  strong  enough  ta 
hold  it  when  mixed.  £.  Powers. 

BnmfM,  Mass^  1860. 

Remarks. — We  know  nothing  of  the  remedy 
prescribed  above,  and  suggest  that  it  be  resorted 
to  with  great  caution,  and  never  without  the  ad- 
vice of  some  person  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
managing  stodu    Vinegar  and  ohalk  may  seem  ta 
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iBoet  of  us  a  simple  xoixtiiiey  but  the  chemist  may 
see  in  it  the  most  decided  elements  of  destruction. 

QUALITY  OF  MILK. 

My  attention  has  been  arrested  by  a  discmssion 
betve»i  ''Norfolk,"  and  ''Suffolk,"  as  published  in 
the  Transcript.  It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  top- 
ic, though  I  thought  it  had  been  very  satisfactorily 
settled,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Secretary  Flint,  in 
his  work  on  "Dairy  Farming."  I  tako  the  liberty 
to  suggest  this  might  be  a  usefbl  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  one  of  your  Legislative  Agricultural 
meetings. 

I  remember  when  I  used  to  milk  cows,  my 
mother,  who  was  a  well-skilled  manager  of  a  dai- 
ry, could  readily  judge  of  the  feed  of  cows  by  the 
quality  of  their  milk.  In  fact,  she  would  detect 
a  c^nge  of  pastures  in  the  course  of  one  week. 
Now,  u  this  difference  from  the  variation  of  feed 
on  a  farm  was  so  great  as  this,  that  an  artless 
woman  could  detect  it  unerringly,  with  no  other 
lactometer  than  a  skimming  shell  and  a  chum,  is 
it  not  strange  that  learned  chemists  should  be 
bothered  in  prescribing  rules  for  determining 
whether  or  not  milk  has  been  adiidterated  ? 

Jan.  25, 1860.  _  Essex. 

CBOP8  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Distance  alone  prevents  my  laying  some  speci- 
mens of  our  ''Egyptian"  fruits  and  vegetables 
upon  your  table.  My  largest  sweet  potato  from 
the  garden  last  Ml  weighed  7  3-16  lbs.,  when 
clean  washed,  and  several  others  3  to  5  lbs.  each. 

liie  birds  here  will  eat  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, grapes,  &c.,  to  our  great  annoyance.  They 
even  indulge  Aeir  appetites  upon  our  early 
peaches,  which  we  b^in  to  enjoy  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  of  July.  Your  city  and  vicinity 
consumes  quite  a  quantity  of  extra  white  flour 
from  this  place,  but  the  best  quality,  I  am  told 
by  our  millers,  does  not  pay  quite  as  well  in  your 
market  as  the  No.  2  brand.  J.  H.  Jones. 

Chester,  IIL,  1860.     _ 

SUBSOIL  PLOWS — ^BONE  FOE  MANTTBE. 

Will  you  inform  me  where  I  can  get  pne  and 
two  horse  steel  subsoil  plows,  Mapes'  pattern,  and 
at  what  price  P 

Also,  dry  ground  or  crushed  bone  for  manure, 
in  small  qnantity,  say  eight  or  ten  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  price  ?  A.  L.  Patbidge. 

Peacham,  Vt,  1860. 

Bemabks. — ^The  price  of  the  plows  inquired  for 
above  is  $8  for  the  small  sue,  and  f  11  for  the 
large. 

Dry  ground  bone  for  manure  is  $25  a  ion. 
These  articles  may  be  found  at  Nourae  &  Co.'s, 
34  Merchants'  Row,  Boston. 

WOBMS  IN  H0B8BS. 

'  I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer  what  wHl  cure  worms  in  horses.  By  giv- 
ing such  information  you  will  obi  iff  e. 

Candia,  K  R,  1860.  M.  Vabnum. 

E.EMABK8.— See  Farmer  of  last  week  in  answer 
to  "Subscriber;  Exeter,  N.  H." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

OONaBATUIiATIONS— BEBS— WAB.TS— 

COAIi-ASHES. 

First — I  congratulate  the  publishers  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  in  their  success  in  getting  out 
from  week  to  week  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural 
papers  published  in  this  country.  Its  extended 
and  increasing  circulation,  if  nothing  more  were 
wanting,  is  proof  of  this.  Its  varied  contents  are 
wholesome,  sound  and  practical,  both  in  its  form 
and  moral  character.  If  there  be  those  who  ques- 
tion this,  I  ask  them  to  compare  the  Farmer  with 
aoy  or  all  other  agricultural  papers  they  please. 
"By  their  works  ye  shall  know  tnem." 

Secondly — Those  persons  who  have  bees  should 
not  neglect  to  examine  each  and  every  hive  dur- 
ing such  weather  as  we  have  had  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  See  that  there  is  not  too  much  mois- 
ture in  the  hive,  and  if  so,  give  the  bees  more  air, 
and  keep  the  hive  as  free  from  fllth  and  dirt  as 
possible.  In  case  I  find  any  of  my  bees  getting 
short  of  food,  I  take  some  of  the  warmest  days 
and  put  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  honey  and  let  it  run 
down  anywhere  among  the  bees.  Last  winter.  I 
kept  two  swarms  alive  by  now  and  then  putting 
up  between  the  combs  a  few  sticks  of  pure  sugar 
candy,  and  renewing  it  when  eaten  up.  Bees  are 
very  fond  of  this.  1  am  well  satisfied  that  most 
persons,  except  the  really  experienced,  who  keep 
bees  do  not  give  them  air  enough.  My  way  is,  to 
give  them  air  enough,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accu- 
mulation of  moisture  on  the  inside — ^not  wholly-^ 
for  this  cannot  be  done  with  safety  to  the  bees  in 
cold  weather,  but  to  odmit  all  the  air  which  safe-> 
ty  to  the  bees  will  admit  of.  The  past  season  was 
a  bad  one  for  bees  in  this  section  $  out  of  six 
stocks  with  which  I  begun  in  the  spring,  and  all 
in  good  condition,  I  did  not  get  a  swarm,  and 
only  about  fifty  pounds  of  honey.  Such  luck  is 
unusual. 

Thirdly — Warts — ^I  have  seen,  of  late,  inquiries 
in  the  Farmer  for  a  remedy  to  remove  warts  from 
cattle.  I  have  often  done  this  by  rubbing  them 
every  day  with  whale  oil.  From  one  trial  with 
rosin  oil  it  did  the  work  quicker  and  more  easily 
than  whale  oil.  I  have  found  turpentine,  such  as 
maybe  gathered  from  the  ends  of  green  pine  logs — 
one  of  the  very  best  remedies  for  removing  warts, 
either  from  cattle,  or  on  man,  that  can  be  found. 
Oather  enough  to  cover  the  wart  and  bind  it  on 
the  part,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  wart  will  come  ofi*,  root  and  branch. 

Fourthly — It  will  take  a  long  time  before  any 
person  can  convince  me  that  there  is  no  virtue  in 
coal  ashes  as  a  manure,  particularly  for  grass 
land ;  and  if.  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  so  much 
the  more  and  better  will  be  its  effect  Let  those 
who  doubt  this  make  a  pile  of  it  in  any  grass  field 
they  please,  and  if  the  grass  is  not  larger  and 
more  thrifty  about  the  pile  than  where  there  is  no 
ashes,  then  I  give  it  up.  N.  Q.  T. 

King  Oak  BiU,  Jan.,  1860. 


Best  Foub  Gbapes.— **The  Grape  Growers* 
Association"  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  at  a  meeting,  Jan. 
10th,  recommended  the  following  varieties  for 
general  cultivation,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named :  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Isabella,  Con- 
cord. 
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FODB  OF  Tsa  aRAaSBfl. 

Througli  the  kindnesi  of  Mr.  Secretary  Flint, 
we  are  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  illus- 
tratioDB  of  four  of  the  graues  common  to  our 
New  Engluid  farms,  and  just  in  teaaon  to  bring 
them  to  mind  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
■priag  sowing.  The  desmption  of  these  grassci 
we  copy  from  Flint's  "Oraaaet  and  Forage 
Piani*,"  a  book  which  every  fanner  who  wisbea 
more  thoroughly  to  nnderstand  his  busineas 
ou^ht  to  pOHseis. 

Before  the  season  for  sowing  GloTer,we  intend  to 
give  four  more  varieties,  vii.ithe  Titno&y,  Meadow 
Foxtail,  Jant,  or  Ktntudcy  Oratt,  and  the  Mea- 


This  valuable  grass, 
fivated  fields,  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  soils 
ethan  a 


a  more  advanoed  stage  of  growdt 


nrerefUsed. 

This  grass  goes  by  various  names,  and  is  gr«at- 
1t  modified  hy  soil  and  cultivation.  On  a  moist, 
rich  soil,  it  grows  larger  than  on  a  poor  thin  soil, 
and  not  only  larger,  but  has  S  darker,  purplish 
color,  wiU)  a  stem  varying  ftom  ewfateen  inches 
to  two  feet  or  two  and  ■  half  feet  high  i  while  ob 
thin,  poor,  gravelly  soils,  it  seldom  grow*  over 
twelve  inches,  and  often  not  over  fiv»  or  ux  iad>e* 
high,  while  it  has  a  lighter  color. 

ORCBABD    OBSBB. 

Orchard  grass  flowers  in  dense  tufts.  Its  ateni 
is  erect,  about  three  feet  high.    Boot  paemuaL. 


Flowen  in  June  and  July. 
fields  and  pastures.  This  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable and  widely  known  of  all  the  pasture  grasses.  . 
It  became,  soon  after  its  introduction  into  Enj^snd, 
sn  object  of  special  agricultural  interest  among 
cattle  feeders,  tiiving  been  found  to  be  exceeding- 
ly palatable  to  stock  of  all  kinds.  Its  rapidity  of 
growth,  the  luxuriance  of  its  aftermath  snd  its 
power  of  enduring  the  i^pping  of  cattle,  com- 
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DMud  it  IukUjt  to  the  taxmeft  eare,  eap«cia]ly  aa 
a  pasture  grass.  As  it  blossoms  earlier  than  'rini' 
ouy,  and  about  the  time  of  red  clover,  it  makes 
on  sdnurable  Duxtujt  with  that  plant,  ta  cut  m 
the  blossom  and  cure  for  haj.  As  a  pasture  grass 
it  riiould  be  fed  close,  both  to  prevent  its  forming 
thick  tufts  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  seed, 
when  it  loites  a  largo  praportioii  of  its  nutritive 
-  matter,  and  becomes  bard  and  wir^.  All  Idnds  of 
■took  eat  it  greedily  when  green. 

Judge  Buel,  distinguished  aa  a  man  of  taste, 
aaid  of  this  grass .  "I  should  prefer  it  to  almost 
ereryother  grass,  and  oows  are  very  fond  of  iL" 
Elsewhere  he  says;  "The  American  Cocksfoot  or 
Orchard  Grass  is  one  of  the  most  abiding  grasses 
TS  have.  It  is  probably  better  adapted  than  any 
other  grass  to  sow  with  clover  and  other  seeds  for 
permanent  posture  or  for  hay,  as  it  is  fit  to  cut 
with  clover  and  grows  remarkably  quick  when 
OTOpped  by  cattle.  Five  or  six  days'  growth  in 
summer  suffices  to  give  a  ^ood  bite.  Its  good 
properties  consist  in  its  early  and  ranid  growth, 
and  its  resistance  of  drought ;  but  all  agree  tb 
it  should  ba  closely  cropped.  Sheep  will  p  as 
over  every  other  grass  to  feed  upon  it.  If  suf 
fered  to  grow  long  witiiout  being  cropped  it 
comes  coarse  and  harsh.  Colonel  Powell,  (a  1  te 
eminent  farmer  of  Pennsj-lvanio,)  after  growing 
ten  years,  declares  that  it  produce^  more  pastur 
age  than  any  other  grass  he  has  seen  in  America. 
On  being  fed  very  close,  it  has  produced  g  od 
pasture  after  remaining  ^e  days  at  rest.  I 
mited  to  all  arable  aoils.  Two  bushels  of  seed 
are  requiatU  for  an  acre  when  sown  alone,  or  half 
this  quantity  when  sown  with  clover. 

Orchard  grass  is  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  tba 
lye  grses  or  Timothy.     It  will  endure  oonsidera 
ble  shade.     In  a  porous  subsoil  its  Bbrous  roots 
extend  to  a  great  depth.     Its  habit  of  growth  un 
fits  it  for  a  lawn  grass.     Its   seed  weighs  twe 
pounds   to   the  bushel,  and  to   bow  alone,  ah 
twenty-four  pounds  to   the  acre  are  required 
make  sure  of  a  good  crop.     Itshouldnot  bcsown 
alone  except  for  tiae  sake  of  raising  the  seed. 
is  worthy  of  ft  much  more  extended   cultivati 

vrUITE  CLOVER. 

While  clover  is  widely  difiused  over  this  co 
try  and  all  the  countriea  of  Europe.    It  is  indig 
.  enoua  probably  both  to  England  and  Amer  ca. 


and  it  is  aa  'vahiable  for  that  purpose  as  the  red 
clover  is  for  hay  or  soiUng,  thou|^h  tiiere  are  some 
who  place  a  low  estimate  upon  it.  It  easily  ac- 
commodates itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but 
grows  most  luxuriantly  in  moist  grounds  and 
moist  or  wet  seasons.  Indeed,  it  depends  so  maA 
upon  a  general  distribution  of  rains  through  tha 
~      m,  that  when  they  are  sufUcienfly  ntiundant 

mes  in  profusely  ^ven  where  it  was  not  ob- 
served in  other  years,  and  hence  such  eeasonspasB 
under  the  term  of  "clover  years."  It  is  not  a]}- 
parently  so  much  relished  by  stock  as  from  its 
sweetness  we  should  be  led  to  expect,  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  cherished  for  permanent  pastures, 

improved,  as  it  undoubtedly  may  be,  by  & 
proper  selection  and  culture  of  varieties. 

BED  CLOTEB. 

Bed  clover,  though  'not  properly  included  in 
the  family  of  grasses,  is  now  not  only  extensivelr 
cultivated,  but  is  found  to  he  one  of  the  most  val- 
uabl       d  m'  al 


When  8rtt  cultivated  from  seed  colleoted  fVom 
wild  plants,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  rectnded  of  a  fenner  that  he  had  "sowed  the 
wild  whito  clover  which  holds  the  ground  and  de- 
•aya  not."'    Its  ohlef  value  is  as  a  pasture  grasi 


tap  roots  is  not  only  mechanical — loosening  the 
soil  and  admitting  the  air — but  also  chemical, 
serving  to  fix  the  gases  important  to  enrich  the 
earth,  and  when  these  roots  decay  they  odd  large- 
ly to  that  block  mass  of  matter  we  call  the  soil.  It 
serves,  also,  by  its  luxuriant  foliage,  to  destroy 
annual  weeds  which  would  spring  up  on  newly 
seeded  land,  especially  after  imperfect  cultivation. 

Another  great  advantage  in  nvor  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  clover  cohsists  in  its  rapid  growth.  But  a 
few  montha  elapse  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
before  it  yields,  ordinarily,  an  abundant  and  nu- 
tritious crop,  relished  by  cattle  of  oil  kinds. 

Clover  seed  should  always  be  sown  in  the 
apring  of  the  year,  in  the  climate  of  New  England. 
It  is  often  sown  upon  the  late  snows  of  March  or 
April,  and  soon  finds  its  way  down  to  the  soil, 
where,  aided  by  the  moisture  of  early  spring,  it 
quickly  germinates  and  rapidly  shoots  up  ita  leaf 
stalks. 
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J%r  fte  N0I9  Mmgtand  Fmmtr 
A  SHORT  TALK  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Sheep  often  become  breachy  firom  carelesanesB. 
It  does  not  require  remarkably  good  fences  to  turn 
them«  I  have  kept  aheep  for  20  years  or  more  on 
land  fenced  almost  entirely  with  stone  walls,  and 
find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  quiet  and  order- 
ly. In  the  first  place,  select  those  that  have  not 
learned  to  jump ;  have  all  gaps  properly  repaired, 
and  fasten  the  oars  so  that  the  sheep  can  not  rub 
them  down.  As  a  rule,  look  at  each  flock  once  a 
day  at  least,  and  see  that  the  fences  are  kept  up, 
and  give  them  enough  to  eat,  and  my  experience 
is  tliat  sheep  will  not  learn  to  jump.  Sheep  have 
long  been  a  favorite  stock  with  me,  and  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  South  Downs  have  been 
the  sheep.  I  have  found  that  50  ewes  well  kept 
will  generally  raise  75  lambs;  mine  have  fi^ 
quentiy  done  better.  The  past  year  I  raised  110 
u*om  72,  and  part  of  the  ewes  were  quite  young, 
and  the  iambs  dropped  early.  After  they  are  two 
years  eld  the  ewes  are  very  apt  to  bring  twins,  so 
that  in  some  flocks  twins  seem  to  be  the  rule  and 
single  ones  the  exception. 

I  often  see  notiees  of  the  t>est  breed  of  sheep. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  breed  best  for  all  farm- 
ers, yet  the  Downs,  I  think,  are  destined  to  occu- 
py a  large  space  in  New  England.  They  are  not 
so  large  as  the  Leicester  and  long  wooled  breeds, 
but  I  think  they  are  more  hardy,  and  sufficiently 
large  for  our  soil  and  situation.  The  fine  ouality 
of  the  mutton  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
they  often  attain  a  very  respectable  siEe.  I  keep 
mine  in  pretty  good  sized  nocks,  and  the  largest 
lamb  I  ever  owned  I  think  weighed  139  pounds. 
I  have  this  winter  weighed  one  that  brought  up 
119  lbs.  readily.  Others  may  have  them  larser. 
I  have  not  had  extra  size  particularly  in  view,  but 
ex^ct  to  have  yearlings  next  autumn  that  will 
weigh  140  to  180.  I  have  sold  GO  for  breeding 
purposes  the  past  year;  slaughtered  5  at  home, 
and  sold  31  to  the  butcher.  Bought  one  and  lost 
one  lately,  and  have  now  on  hand  14  more  than  I 
sheared.  Breeders  of  the  best  sheep  must  look  to 
their  laurels,  for  the  South  Downs  will  most  assur- 
edly make  their  mark  pretty  high  on  the  list  of 
good  stock.  AaniDNECK. 


Fbr  ite  New  England  Parmtr, 

WmiKIB  TOMATO   SXTOHUP  OOUBB 

VBOHI 

"Do  you  ever  have  anything  cheap  in  jour  line 
that  wiU  answer  for  hog  feed?"  I  inquired,  of  a 
Boston  dealer  in  country  produce,  the  other  day. 
**ye8,"  he  replied,  "we  oftentimes  have  waste  po- 
tatoes, sometimes  waste  beans,  waste  cheese,  and 
in  former  years  I  have  sold  large  quantities  of 
dried  apples  after  they  had  become  of  a  venerable 
age,  at  as  low  a  figure  as  one  cent  a  pound." 
**Have  you  any  for  sale  at  present  ?"  I  inquired, 
**No,  bless  you,**  said  he,  "we  dealers  have  a  bet- 
ter use  for  uiem  now-a-days ;  we  make  them  into 
tomato  ketchup.  I  myself  have  made  it  by  the 
ton  with  not  a  tomato  in  it ;  nothing  but  dried 
apples!"  What  a  humbug  this  honest  looking 
man  is,  was  my  instantaneous  thought.  But 
Chemistry  here  interposed,  and  said,  "Not  so  fast, 
not  so  fast  \  Whafs  in  a  name  ?  Is  not  the  char- 
«cteristio  acid  of  the  tomato  and  the  apple  the 


same  P  vi2. :  malic  acid ;  and  in  dried  or  preserved 
fruits  is  not  the  fiavor  dependent  almost  whollj 
on  the  characteristic  acid,  most  of  the  more  deli- 
cate flavors  of  the  fi^esh  fruit  being  too  subtle  to 
be  retained  by  such  processes  P  Now  the  quan- 
tity of  malic  acid  in  me  ripe  tomato  exceeds  that 
in  the  ripe  apple ;  but  when  the  apple  is  dried* 
and  particularly  when  it  becomes  very  dry  by  age, 
and  the  add  tibus  greatly  concentrated,  may  not 
the  proportionate  d^erenoe  be  lessened,  and  thus 
in  all  essential  characteristics  your  apple  ketdiup 
beeome  tomato  ketchup?" 

I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  meet  this  foil,  ttid 
so  was  content  to  nola  my  tongue,  and  ponder  on 
the  wonderfiil  capacities  of  a  sdenoe  uiat  coidd 
so  readily  transform  a  romie  into  an  honest  man. 

MarbUhead,  Mam,     Jamba  J.  H.  Grboobt. 


^r  the  New  BngUmd  Fmrnttn 

Iir8]B0TB«*-OBOHABI>S— BUTTHB. 

Borer»— Sugar  Orchards— La wton  Blackberry-^Colorlng  Xatter 
for  Batter— Scalding  Milk. 

M&.  Editob  : — ^In  the  course  of  my  agricultural 
reading,  I  occasionally  find  subjects  for  a  reply  or 
a  few  remarks,  and  I  propose  to  bring  up  several 
of  these  for  your  columns  at  this  time.  First,  I 
will  speak  of  several  communications  in  reply  to 
your  "Sandy  *River"  correspondent,  in  reference 
to  some  apple  trees  which  were  diseased  on  the 
south  side. 

The  general  tendency  of  these  articles  is  to 
show  that  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  some  such 
cause,  induced  disease  first,  and  the  borer  attacked 
them  afterward.  The  tenor  of  these  articles  is  so 
much  like  an  article  in  the  Horticulturist  for  Jan- 
uary, that  I  quote  a  few  lines  from  that  journal. 
"Insects  do  not  possess  the  power  of  raising  up 
the  bark  from  the  wood.  The  borers  merely  per- 
forate it.  When  we  discover  different  insects  lurk- 
ing between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  we  must  not 
accuse  them  of  mischief,  but  we  must  attribute  the 
separation  of  the  two  component  parts  of  a  tree 
either  to  some  injury  from  without,  or  to  disease 
from  within-"  •  ♦  •  "I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
anxious  reader  to  any  tree  at  which  the  Scolytru 
is  pursuing  his  ordinary  calling.  Then  let  him  ex- 
amine the  same  tree  during  the  following  summer, 
and  he  will  find  the  little  round  holes  in  the  bark 
just  as  the  insect  had  made  them.  After  this  let 
nim  take  a  gimlet  and  bore  as  many  dozens  of 
holes  as  he  may  think  fit  in  the  sound  bark  of 
some  undeniably  healthy  trees.  The  next  summer 
he  will  find  every  gimlet  hole  made  up  by  new 
bark  under  the  old."  Now  I  am  no  entomologist, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  Scolyius^  and  I  will  also 
admit  that  diseased  trees  are  more  likely  to  be  at* 
tacked  by  borers,  but  widi  all  due  deference  to 
these  wnters,  who  have,  very  likely,  had  many 
years  more  experience  than  I  have,  I  must  say 
that  I  know  that  one  species  of  borer,  at  least,  (a 
Saperday  I  suppose),  does  attack  healthy  treea, 
and  that  althougn  it  may  "not  have  power  to  raise 
the  bark,"  it  eats  out  the  cambium,  and  thus  sep- 
arates the  bark  firom  the  wood,  and  the  castings 
of  the  insect  seem  to  poison  the  wood,  and  thus 
retard  the  natural  growing  over. 

SuOAB  Obchabds.— In  your  weekly  of  January 
7,  Mr.  "A.  Pizley"  recommends  planting  sugar 
maples  on  stony  hillHiides.  I  have  a  sugar  orchvd 
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cm  tlie  topf  and  just  over  the  east  side  of  a  hill, 
and  I  think  it  yields  more  sap  and  of  better  qual- 
ity than  on  level  land^  and  the  leaves  not  only 
keep  the  land  on  which  the  trees  stand  in  the 
higbeat  state  of  fertility,  but  a  nearly  equal  area 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  below  is  kept  in  quite  a 
productive  state ;  and  this  land  being  sheltered 
by  a  belt  of  timber  on  the  south,  and  by  high  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  east  and  north* 
CMtf  I  have  planted  a  small  orchard  of  apple  trees 
upon  it,  ana  by  throwing  brush  on  the  land  to 
catch  the  leaves,  I  succeed  in  getting  a  better 
growth  than  on  another  orchard  on  good  level 
und  well  cultivated.  I  have  another  suggestion 
for  those  who  are  planting  sugar  orchards,  which, 
thoB^  it  may  be  thought  visionary,  I  offer  for 
what  it  Is  worth.  Probably  no  one  who  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  maple 
sugar  has  &iled  to  observe  a  great  difference  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sap  from  different 
trees,  while  occasionally  a  tree  combines  an  abun- 
dant flow  of  sap,  with  an  extra  proportion  of  sac- 
charine matter.  Now,  if  we  are  about  to  plant 
trees  for  sugar  making,  the  profits  would  be 
doubled  at  once  if  by  any  means  we  could  produce 
a  whole  plantation  like  the  best  single  trees. 
,  Does  any  one  know  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  sap,  if  the  young  trees  were  grafted  close  to 
the  ^ound  with  scions  from  the  best  sugar  trees  ? 
I  &ink  some  of  your  Vermont  correspondents 
would  confer  a  favor  upon  your  readers  oy  a  full 
description  ai  the  improved  apparatus  used  in  the 
making  of  sugar  in  that  State,  including  the  tubu- 
lar heaters,  drawing  off  sap  with  a  syphon,  &c, 
&c.  The  comparative  value  of  maple  su^  is  an 
item  I  would  like  to  have  decided  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
or  some  other  chemist  On  this  subject,  I  take 
the  following  apparently  editorial  from  the  Amer" 
icon  AgrieultuTiaU  (July,  1859,)  a  paper,  by  the 
way,  which  I  usucdly  consider  as  reliable  as  any 
oUier :  '*Three  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  wortn 
as  much  for  sweetening  as  two  pounds  of  New 
Orleans  or  West  India  sugar — not  more.  Maple 
molasses  also  holds  about  the  same  proportion  in 
value.  Such  facts,  we  presume,  no  advocate  of 
maple  sugar  or  molasses  will  deny."  Now  I  had 
supposed  there  were  two  kinds  of  sugar,  ''cane 
sugar"  and  ''glucose  or  grape  sugar,"  and  that  su- 
gar from  the  maple  was  identical  with  the  former ; 
if  so,  I  cannot  see  why,  when  equally  pure  and 
dry,  it  should  not  sweeten  as  much  as  cane  sugar. 

The  Lawton  Blackbebry. — Jomuary,  2\9i. — 
My  first  impression  on  reading  the  reply  of  your 
New.  Bedford  correspondent,  was  that  ne  had  "an 
axe  to  grind,"  but  on  examination  of  Tucker's 
Bural  Register,  I  found  no  name  corresponding 
to  his  initials,  so  I  conclude  that  either  he  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  best  wild  varieties,  and 
consequently  satisfiad  with  a  lower  standard  of 
quality,  or  uiat  the  Lawton  does  much  better  in 
warm  localities.  That  mine  are  true  to  name,  I 
feel  sure,  for  they  were  obtained  of  a  responsible 
dealer,  and  correspond  exactly  to  the  description 
and  illustrations  of  that  berry,  and  I  certainly  al- 
lowed some  of  them  fair  time  to  ripen,  for  I  tried 
them  at  all  stages,  from  the  time  they  were  well 
colored  until  they  began  to  decay. 

€k>u>BiMO  Matter  fob  ButtBB.— nTanuarw  28. 
—I  think  lam  safe  in  concluding  that  '^South 
DtaiKvecs"  it  not  himaelf  afnrmer,  and  I  imagine 


your  farming  friends  will  give  him  more  credit  for 
respect  to  his  mother,  than  for  skill  in  the  dairy. 
Coloring  butter  in  the  summer  months  is  not 
practiced  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  never 
yet  saw  cows  of  ordinary  richness  fed  so  "gener* 
ously"  in  winter  as  to  make  very  yellow  butter^ 
and  i  have  seen  some  that  were  weU  fed,  too.  I 
am  well  aware  there  is  aprmdice  against  the 
practice  of  coloring  butter,  ana  I  shared  it  myself, 
until  experience  convinced  me  it  improvea  not 
only  the  color,  but  the  quality  of  winter  butter,  to 
add  a  little  orange  carrot  juice,  and  I  believe  iJiia 
is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  given 
it  a  frdr  triaL  I  would  not,  however,  use  so  large 
an  amount  as  some  of  your  correspondents  Mi- 
vise  ;  a  little  practice  will  soon  decide  the  proper 
quantity.  To  prepare  the  carrots,  I  take  a  small 
milk-pan,  a  leaky  one  will  do  just  as  weU,  and 
punch  holes  through  the  bottom,  and  holding  it 
inverted  over  a  larger  one,  grate  the  carrots  on 
it ;  then  add  a  Httle  milk  and  strain  through  a 
cloth  and  mix  with  the  cream.  I  select  the  I^h- 
est  colored  carrots  for  the  purpose.  I  doubt  not 
many  (^  our  Boston  customers  use  a  large  quan- 
tity of  butter  prepared  in  this  way,  without  once 
suspecting  the  source  of  its  beautiful  color,  and 
thej  readuy  pay  a  higher  price  than  for  a  similar 
article  minus  the  carrot  jmce.  One  of  our  dairy- 
men, who  happened  to  own  seveijil  cows  yielding 
remarkably  yellow  butter,  but  who  never  added 
any  coloring  matter,  was  informed  by  an  exten- 
sive commission  dealer  in  your  city,  that  he  col- 
ored his  butter  too  much« 

SCAIJ)INQ  Milk. — In  a  conversation  with  one 
of  our  best  dairymen,  he  remarked  that  by  a  mod- 
erate heating,  the  quantity  of  cream  was  increased* 
but  if  heated  too  hot,  it  was  diminished.  His  rule 
was  to  place  the  pans  over  hot  water  until  they 
felt  quite  warm  to  the  hand.  I  allow  them  to  re- 
main until  the  surface  of  the  milk  begins  to 
wrinkle.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Ashfiddy  Jan,  30,  1860. 


KATUILAli  OYSTSTEt  BEDS. 

Along  the  Jersey  shore,  where  the  rivers  empty 
into  salt  water,  there*  exist  large  natural  oyster 
beds,  whence  are  procured  the  seed  ousters  which 
supply  the  planted  beds.  In  the  spnng,  th6  o^ps- 
ter  in  the  natural  bed  deposits  ita  spawn — a  white 
gelatinous  substance,  wnich  adheree  to  whatever 
it  touches — and  in  this  way  spreads  a  large 
growth  of  small  oysters,  some  not  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin.  From  these  seed-beds,  the  oysters 
are  taken  and  laid  in  the  shoal  salt  water,  to  be 
easily  taken  up  when  wanted,  and  where  they  re- 
main for  several  years,  till  they  get  of  sufficient 
size  for  market  Thousands  of  bushels  of  the 
small  seed  oysters  are  in  this  way  distributed 
along  the  shore  on  the  planting  grounds,  or  sold 
to  be  carried  away  for  planting  to  other  States. 
The  practice  is  to  take  tnese  seed  oysters  awav  in 
the  spring  and  fall.  If  aUowed  to  remain  in  their 
beds  over  fall,  they  will  separate  and  spread,  but 
if  removed  at  that  period  of  the  year  the  youiu^ 
oysters  die  by  thousands.  If  they  do  not  get  be£ 
ded  early  in  the  mud,  the  tides  being  blown  out 
by  ^'^  winds,  leave  them  exposed,  or,  else,  by 
adh^ing  to  the  ice  in  the  winter,  they  are  liftea 
out  of  their  beds,  and  either  carried  away  or 
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enished.  Unless  something  is  done  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  natural  oyster  beds,  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  all  be  destroyed,  and  even  those  en- 
^ged  in  the  business,  it  is  said,  acknowledge  the 
destructiveness  of  the  present  mode  of  operation, 
and  desire  that  the  period  of  taking  the  oysters 
for  planting  shall  be  confined  to  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Forty  days  from  the  first  of  April,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  be  sufficient  for  all  planting  pur- 
poses, and  an  effort  will  be  made  at  Trenton  to 
get  the  liCgislature  to  limit  the  planting  to  that 
period.  Clams  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
.  continued  raking  of  the  bars,  and  the  seed  is  now 
only  kept  up  by  those  hid  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
deep  channels. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


FcT  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

IB  VABMnra  pbotitabubp 

Mb.  Editor  : — Suppose  man  who  knows  how 
to  carry  on  a  farm,  and  has  a  £eimily  to  support, 
buys  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  first  quality  land,  which 
may  be  obtained  here  for  $50  per  acre ;  he  also 
buys  30  cows,  at  $40  per  head,  and  1  pair  horses 
for  $200.  He  is  now  in  debt  $6100,  farming 
tools  included.  60  acres  of  the  land  will  keep  his 
cows  well  in  pasture,  with  4  acres  more  of  green 
com  to  feed  them  in  July  and  AugusL  30  acres 
to  grass,  at  2  tons  per  acre,  will  keep  them  well 
in  winter,  with  what  roots  he  can  raise  from  3 
acres  of  land.  Then  he  has  one  acre  more  for  com 
to  fat  his  hogs  on,  one  for  potatoes  and  one  for 
buildings  and  garden. 

FARM.  Db. 

To  intereti  on  $0400,  at  0  per  cent $884,00 

To  hired  man  and  woman  1  year ....225,00 

To  support  of  fluuily  bealdu  Uiat  raijMd  on  turn .250.00 

To  wear  and  tear  of  fturming  tools 11,00 

To  deereaie  in  vmlue  of  ton 30,00 

$000,00 

Ca. 
Bj  800  Ibft.  cheeM  for  eaeb  eow,  0000  Rm.,  at  lOo  4f  lb. .  .$900,00 

By  100  llM.  butter  for  each  eow,  8000  Ibe.,  at  20o  iP  lb 000,00 

BydOcalves,  atSdaysold,  atflV^head 80,00 

Bj  700  lbs.  pork,  at  $10  V"  hundred 70,00 

$1,000,00 

Now  if  he  will  stay  at  home  and  attend  strictly 
to  his  business,  without  which  he  cannot  prosper, 
according  to  these  figures  he  will  pay  for  nis  farm 
and  stock,  with  an  immense  pile  of  interest  money, 
in  less  than  ten  years.  Jake. 

EeeeXf  VL,  January  30, 1860. 


Cdrioits  Boukdart. — In  the  registry  of  deeds, 
at  Cambridge,  book  88,  nage  121,  Nov.  29,  1784, 
there  is  recorded  a  deed  of  a  parcel  of  land  in 
Lexington  from  Solomon  Pierce  to  Joseph  Under- 
wood, dated  Nov.  26,  1784,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  as  part  of  the  description :  ''then  south- 
erly on  Wm.  Smith  to  a  pine  in  the  swamp  marked 
W,  then  southerly  on  said  William  Smith  to 
stump  and  stones  tchere  Daniel  Harrington  licked 
Willtam  Smith,**  This  seems  to  refer  to  an  old 
tradition  which  we  have  often  heard,  that  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  country  it  was  the  custom  for 
farmers  to  **lick"  their  boys  and  their  neighbors' 
boys  on  the  bounds  of  then:  farms  to  make  them 
remember  where  those  bounds  were. — Lowell  Cit' 
Urn  and  Neioa. 


Far  ihe  New  England 

TIMS  AND    MANH£S  OF  FltOWINCK^ 
CUTTING-  AND  GUBOTG-  HAT. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  already  pointed  out  sev- 
eral questions  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  as 
yet  undecided.  I  have  chosen  to  consider  them 
m  this  light,  because,  in  some  respects  they  really 
are  so ;  and  because  I  wish  to  do  what  has  fre- 
quently been  done  before — ^to  put  my  finger  on 
the  very  spot  "where  the  shoe  pinches,"  which 
causes  so  many  farmers  to  halt  and  limp  in  their 
awkward,  ambling  gait.  There  are  several  ques- 
tions left  of  the  same  kind ;  among  which  are  die 
following : 

1.  Is  shallow  or  deep  plowing  the  best  P  and 
should  it  be  done  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  ? 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  upon  these 
questions,  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  plow- 
ing are  still  disputed  questions.  There  is  no  set- 
tled theory,  no  common  understanding — ^no  well 
established  principle  of  action,  among  farmers, 
for  plowing  difierent  kinds  of  soil,  in  different 
situations,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  great  many  farmers,  instead  of  plowing  deep, 
and  harrowing  and  manuring  well,  sdU  con- 
tinue to  skim  lightly  over  the  ground,  plowing 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  and  spreading  their  ma- 
nure over  a  great  extent  of  surface,  which  gener- 
ally results  in  light  crops,  or,  in  case  of  drought, 
in  no  crop  at  alL 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  deep 
plowing  is  essential  to  an  abundant  growth  of  veg- 
etables and  grass,  because  it  enables  the  roots  to 
run  down  deeper  into  the  soil  and  obtain  there- 
from more  moisture  and  nutriment,  so  that  the 
severest  drought  will  not  be  able  materially  to  af- 
fect the  crops ;  whereas,  in  slfallow  plowmg,  as- 
the  roots  can  never  go  down  deeper  into  the  soil 
than  the  plow  has  been,  the  crops  in  all  arid  sit- 
uations will  be  almost  necessarily  destroyed  by 
the  drought  Those  who  plow  deep,  pulverize 
and  manure  well,  generally  have  good  crops,  let 
the  season  be  what  it  may,  either  wet  or  d^,  hot 
or  cold.  But  those  who,  year  after  year,  skim 
over  the  surface,  plowing  just  deep  enoug^h  to 
enable  them  to  cover  their  seed,  being  afraid  to 
bring  up  any  of  the  subsoil  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
spreading  their  manure  over  a  great  extent,  to  be 
dried  up  and  wasted  by  the  action  of  the  elements, 
generally  have  poor  crops,  after  all  their  labor 
and  care. 

With  regard  to  Spring  and  Autumn  plowing, 
there  is  perhaps  an  equsJ  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice.  Most  farmers  continue  to  do  their  plow- 
mg in  the  Spring.  And  as  it  will  not  do  to  plow 
till  the  land  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  they  are 
obiged  to  wtut  till  it  is  sufficiently  dry  and  warm, 
before  commencing  the  operation,  otheriii-ise  it 
will  bake  down,  and  become  hard  and  lumpy ;  so 
that,  if  the  season  happens  to  be  a  cold  and  wet 
one,  they  will  not  have  time  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly  and  well,  and  will  stand  a  very  poor 
chance  for  a  crop ;  whereas,  had  they  done  their 
plowinjg  in  the  Autumn,  they  would  have  been 
ready  &r  putting  in  their  crops,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  to  receive 
the  seed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the 
Autumn  is  the  better  time  for  plowing,  because  th^ 
former  has  more  leisure,  the  land  is  in  better  con- 
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didoiit  and  the  team  is  stronger,  than  in  the 
Spring.  By  plowing  late  in  the  Autumn,  all  the 
insects  in  the  aoil  will  be  dislodged  from  their 
hiding  places,  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface,  and 
destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  W  inter.  Besides,  Fall 
plowing  causes  all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
to  decompose,  and  prepare  food  for  future  crop. 

2.  When  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  and  curmg 
hay? 

On  this  subject  there  is  a  ipreat  discrepancy  of 
opinion  and  practice.  Most  farmers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  letting  their  grass  stand  till  it  was 
fiilly  ripe — till  the  heads  were  plump  and  full  of 
seed,  the  stems  dr>',  hard  ana  wiry,  the  lee^ves 
changed  to  a  brownish  color,  and  the  sap  depart- 
ed— before  beginning  the  operation  of  haying.  And 
as  they  had  much  grass  to  cut,  and  were  a  long 
time  in  cutting  and  curing  it,  a  great  deal  of 
it  became  dead  ripe,  as  wiry  and  tough  as  sole 
leather,  and  of  little  or  no  -value.  The  loss  which 
farmers  have  sustained  by  letting  their  grass  get 
too  ripe  before  cutting  it  is  immense.  And  vet 
many  still  neglect  to  cut  their  grass  till  it  has 
gone  to  seed,  because  it  is  more  easily  cured — ^not 
considering  that,  in  perfecting  the  seed,  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  exhausted  of  3l  their  starchy  and 
saccharine  substance,  it  being  consumed  in, form- 
ing the  seed,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  nutri- 
ment or  fattening  quality  left. 

The  best  time  for  cuttmg  and  curing  all  kinds 
of  grass,  is,  perhaps,  the  period  of  inflorescence, 
when  the  grass  is  in  full  bloom,  or  just  bepnning 
to  blossom.  The  grass  has  now  attained  its  chief 
development ;  and  there  is  the  greatest  flow  of 
juice  in  the  stems  and  leaves.  Ifcut  at  this  pe- 
riod and  cured  well,  it  will  contain  a  Quantity  of 
rich  and  nourishing  matter  nearly  douole  to  what 
it  does  when  aUowoil  to  get  dead  ripe.  Horses 
and  cattle  like  early  cut  hay  better  than  late  cut 
hay.  They  will  fatten  on  it,  too ;  while  they  will 
barely  subsist  on  that  which  is  cut  late.  The 
same  is  the  effect  upon  cows  in  milk.  They  will 
make  more  and  better  butter  and  cheese,  when 
fed  on  early  cut  hay,  than  on  that  which  has  stood 
till  it  has  lost  its  rich  and  nourishing  qualities. 
The  best  time  to  cut  and  cure  hay,  then,  is  tixat 
which  will  secure  the  most  of  the  natural  juices  in 
the  hay.  John  Goldsbubt. 

Warwick  Mosm:,  1860. 


THU  ABOTIO  SHABK. 

I  much  wish  to  capture  one  of  these  monsters 
(darks,)  as  wonderful  stories  are  told  us  of  their 
doxngs  in  Greenland ;  whether  they  are  the  white 
shark  or  the  basking  shark  of  natural  history,  I 
csnnot  find  out.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
shark  fishery  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in 
Greenland ;  they  are  captured  for  the  sake  of  their 
livers,  which  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil. 
It  has  very  recently  been  ascertained  that  a  valu- 
aHle  substance  resembling  spermaceti  may  be  ex- 
pressed from  the  carcase,  and  for  this  purpose 
powerful  screw  presses  are  now  employed.  In  ear- 
ly winter  the  sharks  are  caught  with  hook  and 
lines  through  holes  in  the  ice. 

The  Esquimaux  assert  that  they  are  insensible 
to  pain ;  and  Petersen  assxires  me  he  has  plunged 
a  long  knife  several  times  into  the  head  of  one 
whilst  it  continued  to  feed  upon  a  white  whale 
entangled  in  his  net !  It  is  not  sufficient  to  drive 


them  away  with  sundry  thrusts  of  spears  or 
knives,  but  they  must  be  towed  away  to  sofaie  dis- 
tance from  the  nets,  otherwise  they  will  return  to 
feed.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  brain  of  a 
shark  is  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  its  huge  head.  I  have  seen  bullets  fired  through 
them  wim  very  little  apparent  effect ;  but  if  these 
creatures  can  feel,  the  devices  practiced  upon 
them  by  the  Esquimaux  must  be  cruel  indeed. 

It  is  only  in  certain  localities  that  sharks  are 
found,  and  in  these  places  they  are  often  attract- 
ed to  the  nets  by  the  animals  entangled  in  them. 
The  dogs  are  not  suffered  to  eat  either  the  skin  or 
the  head,  the  former  in  conseauence  of  its  ex* 
treme  roughness,  and  the  the  latter  because  it 
causes  giddiness  and  makes  them  sick. — McClin- 
iod^a  Narrative, 


JPfor  tAe  Nno  SngUmd  Farmer, 

VASMJOSa  AS  A  BUSUTSSS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — *'Is  farming  profitable  ?" 
must,  ere  this,  have  become  quite  familiar  to  your 
eyes.  Mr.  Pinkham's  article  has  provoked  so 
much  discussion  upon  the  above  topic,  that  one 
would  reasonably  suppose  the  matter  ought  already 
to  be  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt'; 
but  it  seemft  people  do  not  all  think  alike  yet,  for 
your  paper  of  Jan.  14th  shows  us  that  *'Newbury, 
Vt.,"  has  its  Pinkham — perhaps,  however,'  only 
in  the  comparative  degree — ^wno  claims  to  have 
shown  that  stock-raising  as  a  |)art  of  fisirming  is 
not  profitable.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  ''T.  A. 
Bailey"  shows  stock-raising  to  be  profitable ;  not 
in  the  abstract,  but  as  an  inseparable  part  of  whole- 
some farming.  Allowing  his  figures  to  be  strictly 
correct,  we  have  the  following  result,  viz. :  A 
four-years  old  colt,  a  veal  of  one  month,  a  sheep, 
with  ner  four  years'  progeny,  and  a  calf  raised  to 
two  and  one-half  years,  £uEive  extracted  $3.71  fit>m 
his  pocket,  and  so  he  thinks  he  is  so  much  poorer; 
but  nas  his  farm  not  gained,  much  more  tnan  liis 
"port-monnaie*'  has  lost  ?  If  I  wished  to  arrive 
at  the  true  results  of  farming,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  figuring  up  the  profits  of  pulliug  chick- 
weed  as  of  raising  calves,  or  com,  or  grass,  alone. 
These,  with  many  other  matters,  go  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  farming,  and  must  all  be  taken 
into  account ;  not  on  one  farm,  not  for  one  year, 
but  the  whole  farming  interest,  for  a  series  of 
years.  Mr.  Pinkham  can  calculate  and  Mr.  Bailey 
figure,  and  yet  people  will  not  bo  convinced  that 
farming  is  a  losing  ousiness,  when  facts  show  to 
the  contrary.  How  does  it  happen  that  an  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  young  man  buys  a  farm, 
and  only  half  pays  for  it,  But  eventually  leaves  it 
unencumbered  and  imuch  improved,  to  a  family 
of  children,  whom  he  has  well-fed,  clothed  and 
educated  from  the  proceeds  of  said  farm,  if  farm- 
ins  is  not  profitable  P 

Such  instances  are  by  no  means  rare.  I  will 
ask,  are  not  farmers,  as  a  whole,  much  more 
wealthy  and  independent  now  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago  P  And  how  is  this,  if  farming  is 
not  profitable  ?  for  they  have  "lived  well,"  and 
their  sons  and  daughters  have  not  been  "brought 
up"  for  a  trifiing  amount.  All  comes  from  the 
farm,  and  yet  farming  is  a  losing  busmess !  'Tis 
well  that  fiumers  do  not  all  think  alike,  for  then  we 
I  might  be  fiooded  with  "short  horns,"  to  the  exclu.> 
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sion  of  everything  else  for  market ;  but  so  long 
as  fanners  do  as  now,  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to 
seU  no  vegetables  from  the  farm  that  will  "bring" 
as  much  money  when  converted  into  some  kinds 
of  meat  Not  because  I  can  only  get  what  my 
stock  has  cost  shall  I  conclude  stock-raising  is 
not  profitable,  and  abandon  it. 

I  know  that  an  intoUigent  man,  who  is  willing 
to  work  with  his  hands  and  head,  may  make  farm- 
ing profitable  in  pocket,  and  healthy  both  for  bodv 
and  mind.  That  degree  of  industij  and  shrewa- 
ness  requisite  to  keep  the  commercial  man's  head 
all  the  time  above  water,  will  float  the  farmer's 
bark  smoothly  and  securely  npon  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  of  life.  o.  w.  H. 

New  Bedford^  Jan.^  1860. 


BXTBAOTB  AZTD  B3BFIJS8. 
HUNOABIAN  QSASS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you,  or  an^  of  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  FarmeTf  made  trial  of  the  Hun- 
garian grass  the  last  season,  and  if  so,  what  was 
the  result  ?  Is  it  a  good  article  for  soiling  cows  P 
Is  it  not  similar  to  millet  ?  I  have  raised  millet, 
but  think  it  is  not  as  good  to  make  milk  as  green 
com.  I  cured  some  and  weighed  it.  It  proauced 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  the 
quality  about  equal  to  herdsgrass.  If  the  Hunga- 
rian grass  is  aa  valuable,  as  was  represented  oy 
some,  (who  perhaps  had  seed  to  sell^  let  us  have 
the  fact  before  seed  time.        Abel  F .  ADiJCS. 

FUchburg,  Feb^  186a 

Remabsb. — ^The  Hungarian  graas,  so  called,  is 
a  species  of  millet,  and  would  probably  be  a  good 
crop  for  feeding  to  cattle  in  a  green  state.  We 
have  ndsed  it  for  dry  fodder.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  may  not  be  so  profitable  as  other  graaaes 
on  that  account. 

'      •      PIPE  FOE  CONDUCTING  WATER. 

We  notice  the  inquiry  of  one  of  your  read- 
ers of  Billerica  in  the  Farmer,  for  the  best  pipe 
to  use  for  conducting  water  on  his  premises,  and 
should  be  pleased  to  have  you  inform  him,  that 
the  Boston  Belting  Company  manufacture  an  arti- 
cle which  possesses  the  very  properties  he  re- 
quires, and  IB  every  way  adaptea  to  his  purpose. 

FRIGES. 
I  Inn,  (IniDi  DxAmtia,) U  Giint  me  Foot. 

11    «  M  ««  35     u        «c        « 

14    **  "  **  ......tf     •*        «*        *« 

These  are  all  warranted  to  stand  200  lbs.  pres- 
aare  to  the  inch.      Tappan,  McBubnet  &  Co. 
.  BoHon,  Feb.,  I860. 

SPLENTS  ON  A  COLT. 

I  have  a  very  valuable  year-old  colt  that  has 
splents  on  both  of  his  hind  feet.  Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  correspondents,  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
cure  for  it,  and  if  so,  what,  and  oblige 

A.  C:  QUIMBT. 

North  Sandwich,  K  E.,  Jan,  22,  1860. 

RsBiARKd. — ^We  wish  we  could— but  there  is 
no  remedy  within  our  knowledge.  Periiaps  oth- 
ers may  advise  you.  '* 


THE  HOBSE  PITCHFOBS. 

I  wish  to  inouire  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer  about  tnc  horse  pitchfork ;  some  of  your 
correspondents  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  labor-saving 
implement.  If  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
operates,  its  cost,  and  if  it  can  be  used  in  any 
common  bam.  w.  N.  c. 

HaHford,  R,  Feb,,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^Those  who  understand  the  cost  and 
operations  of  the  horse  pitchfork  will  oonfer  a 
favcur  by  replying  to  tlie  above. 

THE  GA9H  AND  THE  ONION  ICAGOOT. 

M&.  Editob  : — ^A  few  months  since,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  your  paper  by  a  citizen  of  Vermont, 
that  he  had  discovered  a  certain  cure  or  remedv 
for  the  onion  maggot,  and  was  ready  to  communi- 
cate this  remedy  to  any  one  interested  who  would 
adequately  reward  him  for  his  enterprise  in  mak- 
ing the  discovery.  Many  an  eye  glistened  at  the 
hope  of  such  a  development  of  intelligence.  One 
of  our  largest  cultivators  of  this  vegetable,  who 
has  some  seasons  raised  more  than  4000  bushels 
of  onions,  entered  into  correspondence  with  this 
discoverer,  to  learn  on  what  terms  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  this  discovery. 

This  gentleman  now  informs  us,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived tne  terms  of  the  son  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, which  are,  $100,000  to  be  paid  or  adequate- 
Iv  secured,  so  that  he  mav  be  secure  from  want 
ior  the  remainder  of  his  lire.  Or,  if  he  wants  the 
remedy  for  his  own  personal  use  only,  that  he  will 
let  him  have  it  for  $60,000.  Thus,  you  see,  sir, 
here  is  a  new  idea  to  be  taken  into  view,  in  your 
discussion  of  the  ''profits  of  farming."  P. 

Fdmuary  6, 1860.  * 

MUCK  AS  A  TOP-DBESSINO. 

How  will  it  do  to  apply  as  a  top-dressing  to 
grass  land  of  a  rather  diyish  soil,  muck  that  is 
well  pulverized  by  having  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  frost  for  several  years  after  having  been 
taken  from  the  swamp  P  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  good 
effect.  Will  you  make  aa  experiment,  by  apply- 
ing the  muck  to  quarter  of  an  acre,  leaving  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  directly  by  its  side  without  any, 
and  at  some  future  day  give  us  the  result  ? 

BUTTER  AND  MILC. 

If  "S.  C.  C,"  Brattleboro',  Vt,  will  examine 
the  statement  of  Gov.  Boutwell,  in  the  Farmer  of 
Feb.  4th,  a  little  more  thoroughly,  he  will  see 
that,  aUowing  20  lbs.  of  milk  to  a  can,  the  state- 
ment is  correct  throughout.  A  radical  error  oc- 
curs in  "S.  C.  C.'s"  reduction  of  the  pounds  of 
milk  to  cans,  which  occasions  the  wide  difference 
in  his  results.  

KEBOeOSNE  FOR  LICE  AND  TICKS. 

Please  tell  correspondents  who  wish  for  Ughi 
on  the  subject,  that  Kerosene  oil  will  kill  lice  and 
ticks,  without  injury  to  the  animals;  so  say  those 
that  have  tried  it  w.  i. 
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SECBIPT  fobjwashhtq  fluid. 

A  very  excellent  article  for  this  purpose  may  be 
xnade  bv  dissolving  4  oz.  saltpetre  in  2  qts.  water, 
and  add  this  to  a  solution  of  1  oz.  borax  in  1  pt. 
water.  Mix  about  five  tablespoonfuls  with  a  pint 
of  common  soft  soap,  and  add  to  the  water  in 
which  you  soak  your  clothes.  It  is  more  effective, 
if  theyare  allowed  to  soak  over  night. 

_  Washeb. 

to  cube  wabts. 

I  will  say  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  first 
physicians  in  Hampden  county,  and  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  horses,  that  the  application  of  equal 
parts  of  lamp  oil  and  molasses,  will  cure  the  worst 
of  warts  on  man  or  beast.  T. 

Chicopeef  Jan,,  1860. 

WINTPEB  BUTTKR. 

L.  R.  Havins,  Foxboro',  scalds  the  milk,  sets 
it  where  it  will  not  freeze;  sprinkles  on  a  little 
salt  each  time  cream  is  added.  Qets  good  sweet 
butter.  

FOUNDERED  HORSES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  best  method  of  treatment 
for  a  horse  that  is  foundered  in  the  chest  P  Also, 
for  the  thrush  in  the  foot  P  H.  c. 

CARB0T9  OR  POTATOES  FOR  HOGS. 

Which  is  the  best  food  for  hogs  in  the  winter 
aeasouy.  carrots  or  potatoes  P  £.  Quqcby. 


J^ir  Off  New  BngUmd  PartMr, 
DISTUSBAn'OlI  Ol*  TTTiTl  DBAIKS. 

The  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
N,  JE:  Farmer  that  tiles  in  drains  are  liable  to  be 
displaced  bv  loaded  teams  passing  over  them,  is 
contradicted  by  my  experience,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Dome  out  by  fact  in  any  case  where 
tiles  are  well  laid.  W.  D.  may  lay  tile  even  on 
his  meadow  land  without  fear  that  they  will  be  in- 
jured if  ordinary  care  is  used.  Stone  drains  are 
much  more  liable  to  disturlmnce  from  every  cause 
Attn  tile  dMiim,  and  any  assertion  to  the  oontra- 
XT  must  be  based  upon  extraordinary  experience, 
if  upon  any. 

A  tiledrain  about  two  hundred  feet  long  was 
laid  by  my  direction  in  a  swamp  where  the  trench 
was  three  feet  deep,  and  the  tile  laid  on  hard-pan 
bottom.  A  drive-way  was  immediately  construct- 
ed over  it,  and  all  the  stone  for  a  house  cellar,  and 
loads  of  other  heavy  material  carried  over  without 
any  disturbance.  A  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
the  drive-wav  since  that  time,  and  for  two  years, 
without  ccasmg,  the  drain  has  discharged  an  aver- 
age of  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  daily.  In  another  case,  drains  were  laid 
four  feet  aeep  in  a  meadow  where  the  mud  was 
soft  and  of  undetermined  depth ;  after  the  drains 
had  been  discharging  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  the  meadow  had  dried  enough  to  allow  teams 
to  cross,  sand  and  other  earth  was  carted  on  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches ;  no  care  was  used 
in  driving  over  the  drains,  and  yet  they  have  con- 
tinued to  discharge  to  their  full  capacity  for  near- 
ly a  year  since  the  earth  was  hauled  on. 


I  have  directed  about  twelve  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  draining,  and  never  used  any  care  about 
the  crossing  of  loaded  teams,  yet  no  drain  of  the 
whole  number  has,  to  my  knowledge,  failed,  or 
been  at  all  injured  from  that  cause. 

J.  Herbert  Shedd. 

Boston,  January  30,  1860. 


A  UOirSST'S   AFFSSCTIOB*  ITOB  BATS. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  at  the 
Aquarium  in  JBromneld  Street,  is  a  female  mon- 
key that  exhibits  an  extraor<Unary  affection  for 
rats.  She  is  one  of  the  **Happy  Family"  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment,  ana  soon  after  being 
placed  there,  conceived  a  fondness  for  a  rat,  that 
was  also  a  member  of  the  ^'family."  Upon  every 
occasion  when  she  could  catch  the  rat,  she  wotild 
hold  it  in  her  arms,  fondling  it  as  a  mother  does 
her  child,  and  caressing  it  with  eveir  mark  of  af- 
fection. The  rat  soon  began  to  like  this  kindness, 
and  would  remain  for  hours  in  the  arms  of  its 
fHend.  Finally  the  monkey  would  not  allow  the 
rat  from  its  arms  a  moment,  even  to  feed,  and  at 
last  the  pet  was  actually  starved  to  death.  The 
monkey  met  this  bereavement  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  human  parents  do  the  loss  of  offspring 
who  have  died  in  conseouence  of  over-fondness, 
with  sobs  and  moans,  and  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

For  twelve  hours  she  held  the  dead  rat  to  her 
breast,  refusing  all  the  time  to  eat,  or  to  take  no- 
tice of  any  of  the  other  animals  of  the  "family." 
At  last  Mr.  Cutting  took  the  rat  from  her  by  force, 
and  fearing  that  she  would  voluntarily  starve  her- 
self to  death,  he  placed  three  other  rats  in  the 
cage.  This  addition  to  her  "family"  brought  the 
bereaved  animal  to  her  senses,  and  the  care  requi- 
site to  the  government  of  these  pets  takes  up  all 
her  time,  and  she  is  twice  as  cheerful  as  ever  be- 
fore. She  is  never  for  a  moment  without  some 
one  of  them  in  her  arms,  and  frequently  fondles 
two  of  them  at  a  time.  But  the  new  comers  are 
not  altogether  grateful  for  her  attentions,  and 
most  frequently,  while  she  is  holding  one  of  them, 
the  others  are  eyeing  her  askance  from  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  cage. — Travdler, 


JFbr  the  New  Bngiand  Farmer. 
MB.  FOBTBB'S  BQITASH. 

The  magnificent  vegetable,  a  description  of 
which  I  gave  you  last  autumn,  has  now  reached 
the  last  stages  of  its  being.  It  shrunk  24  poimds, 
weighing  only  140  pounds  on  the  day  it  was  cut. 
The  halves  appear  aalarf^  as  a  common  wash  tub, 
the  meat  measures  four  inches  in  thickness ;  and 
is  as  yellow  as  a  bright  carrot.  It  has  probably 
lost  some  of  its  vitality,  by  being  kept  in  a  warm 
room  so  long.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  plump, 
fair  and  handsome ;  many  of  them  had  sprouted 
one  inch  or  more.  I  am  thus  particular,  in  dis- 
cribing  its  present  condition,  oecause  much  in- 
quiry has  been  made  about  it,  by  letter  or  other- 
wise ;  and  much  solicitude  to  obtain  some  of  the 
seeds.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Legislature,  is  an  ex- 
perienced cultivator  of  fruit,  wno  lives  near  Mr. 
JPorter,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  this  truly  ex- 
traordinary squash.  J.  W.  Procior. 

South  nanvers,  Jan.  28, 1860. 
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CUTTINa    BOBBIE'S    HAIB. 
Bt  MARY  E.  BETAN. 

And  BO  this  little  household  flower  of  ours  must 
be  shorn  of  some  of  its  superfluous  beauties.  Even 
roses  and  geraniums  must  be  pruned  somfttimes, 
and  these  uncut,  silken  rings,  with  the  golden 
sunshine  of  three  summers  entangled  in  their 
meshes,  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  scissors  at 
last.  Grandpapa  says  so,  and  adds  that  if  it  is  not 
done  shortly,  the  low  plum  boughs  will  make 
another  Absalom  of  Robbie,  sometime,  when  the 
blue-eyed  gander  is  in  hot  pursuit. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  curls  need  trim- 
ming ;  they  are  too  many  and  too  thick,  and  they 
make  the  little  head  droop  uneasily  to  one  side, 
like  a  half-blown  moss  rose-bud  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  moss,  and  strangle  sometimes  into  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  Yes ;  they  must  be  cut ;  but  it 
seems  such  a  pity !  Little  curls  that  we  have 
twined  around  our  fingers  when  all  wet  from  the 
morning  bath ;  little  curls  that  we  have  played 
with  while  singing  the  evening  lullaby;  little 
curls  that  our  tears  have  fallen  upon  when  tlie 
baby  eyes  were  shut  in  sleep ! — ah  !  only  mothers 
know  &0W  dear  such  curls  are  to  mothers'  hearts. 

Here  are  the  scissors.  Robbie  must  sit  very 
still,  now,  while  his  hair  is  being  cut.  Why,  sir, 
why  do  you  smile  and  look  at  me  so  beamingly 
witn  your  blue  eyes  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  am 
not  going  to  cut  off  that  saucy  head  of  yours 
with  these  great,  sharp,  cruel  scissors  ?  O,  holy 
faith  of  childhood !  If  we  could  only  trust  our 
God,  as  implicitly  as  babes  do  in  theur  mothers ! 
''Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Be  very  still,  now,  while  I  comb  out  these 
threads  of  shining  floss.  The  mother  is  the  first 
barber  to  her  boy ;  no  other  fingers  can  perform 
the  sweet  office-  so  gently ;  but  when  fiueeu  or 
twenty  years  have  flown,  rougher  hands  will  comb 
and  cut  these  locks,  all  bronzed  by  suns  and 
winds,  and  clustering  above  the  brow  of  manhood. 
The  white-aprpned,  clean-handed  barber  will  then 
arrange  them  in  the  latest  style  of  trimming; 

Somading,  perfu-  no ;  my  boy  will  not  be  a 
andy !  by  tnese  strong  limbs  and  the  sturdy  look 
in  those  eyes — no. 

But  to  think  the  down  of  manhood  will  gather 
on  this  cherry  upper  lip  and  on  chin  and  cheek, 
dimpled  as  th^ugii  by  the  touch  of  an  angePs  finger. 
To  think  that  this  round  neck  of  alabaster  will  be 
choked  up  with  a  man's  necktie,  and  these  lily- 
bud  feet  will  wear  high-heeled  boots,  and . 

Faugh !  I  will  not  thiii  of  it  I  cannot  realize 
that  this  fair  baby  of  mine — ^but  three  summers 
out  of  Paradise,  and  still  smiling  in  his  sleep,  re- 
membering what  the  angels  said  ther&— shall 
ever  be  so  metamorphosed. 

And  yet  the  boy*s  babyhood  is  rapidly  fleeting, 
and  the  severing  of  these  ringlets  seems  like  cut- 
ting the  golden  thread  that  links  his  infancy  to  his 
childhood.  O,  Robbie,  I  can  call  you  "baby"  but 
little  longer.  You  blue-eyed  elf,  you  are  already 
rebelling  at  being  treated  as  one.  You  had  rather 
run,  now,  after  your  painted  wagon,  than  lie  in 
your  rose-curtained  crib,  and  hear  me  sing  of  the 
baby  whose  cradle  was  the  tree-top,  and  whose 
nurse  wan  ''^'^  vnrch    You  will  not  wear  your  co- 


rals, because  grandpa  says  they  are  for  babies,  not 
for  men ;  you  had  rather  hunt  hens'  nests  than 
play  bo-peep ;  and  when  I  hold  out  my  arms  to 
you,  as  you  stand  in  the  door-way  twirling  your 
hat,  you  turn  your  head  on  one  side,  like  a  half- 
tamed  bird  a-perch  on  one's  finger,  while  your 
dancing  eyes  seem  to  say,  "You'll  see,  you'll  see ! 
I'll  soon  take  flight !"  Pretty  soon  you  will  not 
believe  in  the  wolf  that  talked  to  Ked-Riding- 
Hood,  and  will  lose  faith  in  Santa  Claus. 

I  cannot  keep  the  bud  in  its  sheath ;  I  cannot 
stay  the  little  bark  that  slips  so  rapidly  down  the 
hurrying  stream  of  life.  Soon,  the  rul  will  broaden 
into  a  river,  and  the  realm  of  roses  and  sunny 
skies  be  passed.  And  the  gold  of  these  ringlets 
shall  be  dunmed  by  time,  and  the  roses  perchance 
drop  from  these  pretty  cheeks,  and  sorrow  and  sin, 
it  may  be,  cloud  the  clear,  blue  heaven  of  these 
innocent  eyes. 

There !  I  am  crying.  How  grandpapa  would 
laugh  if  he  caught  me,  and  say  it  was  because  I 
wanted  the  curls  to  stay  and  make  a  girl  of  his 
boy.  See  !  there  are  tears  glistening  in  these 
sunny  clusters  of  hair,  like  dew  among  the  golden- 
blossomed  jessamine  vines,  and  your  eyes  are 
looking  at*  me  with  wide-opened  wonder,  and  your 
red  lip  beginning  to  quiver  with  ready  sympathy. 
O,  Robbie !  even  if  the  worst  should  come,  and  I 
should  have  to  lay  this  bright  head  with  its  locks 
of  undimmed  lustre  under  a  coffin-lid,  and  see  the 
grass  grow  between  my  darling  and  the  bosom  ho 
once  slept  upon,  I  should  still  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing ^vcn  him,  for  having  crowed  my  life  with 
the  holy  blessing  of  motherhood  ;  for  it  is  such 
little  arms  as  these  around  our  necks,  Robbie, 
that  make  us  feel  strong  to  do,  and  to  suffer ;  it 
is  drawing  such  little  heads  as  these  close,  dost 
to  our  breasts,  that  keeps  the  hearts  of  some  of  us 
mothers  from  breaking. 

There !  that  is  grandpapa's  step  upon  the  stair 
— and  the  task  is  just  completed — ^the  little  Iamb 
is  shorn.  Look  at  this  bnght  heap  ot  glistening 
silk,  such  as  Persian  looms  never  wove  into  rich- 
est fabric.  Here  is  "golden  fleece"  for  you,  such 
as  never  the  lover  of  Medea  sought.  You  did  not 
know  that  such  a  glittering  wealth  grew  on  your 
little  head — did  you,  blue-eyed  baby  ? 

No,  you  must  not  clutch  it  with  those  destruc- 
tive fingers.  Go — grandpa  is  calling  you — let  him 
see  his  little  man  ;  but  leave  me  these — ^the  first 
curls  cut  from  my  baby's  head.  I  will  put  them 
away  to  remind  me,  in  other  days,  of  his  sweet, 
lost  infancy. — SotUhem  Field  ana  Fireside, 


Blowing  out  a  Candle.— There  is  one  smaQ 
fact  in  domestic  economy  which  is  not  generally 
known,  but  which  is  useful  as  saving  time,  trouble 
and  temper.  If  the  candle  be  blown  out  holding 
it  above  you,  the  wick  will  not  smoulder  down, 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  lighted  a^in,  but  if 
blown  upon  downward,  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Scientific  Artisan, 

Snow  Corn  Cakes. — ^Take  any  desired  quan- 
tity of  Indian  meal  and  sugar,  and  salt  to  the  taste, 
stir  in  with  a  spoon,  twice  or  three  times  its  bulk 
of  snow.  Fry  a  little  on  a  hot  griddle,  if  it  cooks 
too  dry  to  turn  well,  add  more  snow :  if  too  wet  to 
be  light,  add  more  meal.  Cook  the  same  as  buck- 
wheat cakes. 
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'RIL,  the  lickle  montb, 
has  been  the  source 
of  a  great  mnny 
poetical  images, 
and  a  great  deal  of 
marnlising.  I.ifo 
itself  is  said  to  be 
an  "April  day,"  but 
to  our  mind  April 

like  nothing  so  much 

1   (lanDiL'l.     You  see,  both  be- 
n  thoir  empire  by  making 
1  fooU  nf  (i«,  and  carry  it  on 
Wl  by    alternate     smiles     and 
'  \  teir*      At  first,  those  tears 
brtjif;  a   cloud  to  our   own 
L-..   I   broM"  hut  soon  finding  how 
^ihallnw  their  source  is,  we 
hirdi  n  our  hearts,  and  laugh 
si  ike   at   smites   and   tears, 
ing  that  the   young  thing  will 
down  into  a  sober  matron  at  last. 

How  the  first  day  of  April  carae  to  be  called 
l"All  Fools  Day,"  is  not  definitely  known,  although 
I  two  or  three  solutions  ore  offered,  but  sufBcient 
for  us  is  it,  that  from  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  as  religiously  observed  as  any  other  grent  day 
in  the  Colendar,  On  April  Fool  day,  a  man  nerer 
knows  when  he  is  safe.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to 
light  a  candle,  nnd  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutesun- 
weuied  exertions,  find  you  had  been  blowing  a 
pBcBuip  ?  Is  there  a  plate  of  particularly  nice  look- 
ing pancakes  on  the  breakfast  table  ?  Don't  be 
deluded  into  taking  one,  for  like  many  other  at- 
tractive shams,  they  are  only  stuffed  with  cotton. 
Does  some  fair  lady,  with  a  winning  smile  and 


courtesy,  present  you  with  a  tempting  slice  of 
plum  cake  ?  "Stay  thy  rash  hand,"  for  you  will 
find  it  se&Boned  with  pepper,  and  sweetened  with 
muntard.  Shade  of  Pandora,  what  a  conglomera- 
tion !  You  fare  so  poorly  at  home,  that  you  think 
you  will  take  a  walk  to  the  Poat-Office  by  way  of 
variety.  You  have  been  eipecting  an  important 
business  letter  these  three  weeks — a  letter  which 
is  to  settle  oil  your  anitiety  about  a  certain  per- 
plexing affair.  Sure  enough,  there  it  is,  an  official 
looking  document,  precisely  such  as  "fancy  point- 
ed" it  You  do  not  care,  however,  to  have  the  by- 
Btanders  see  any  unusual  agitation  on  your  coun- 
tenance, so  you  step  a  little  one  side,  and  open 
your  letter.  It  reads  thus  r — "Eh !  you  April 
Fool!"  Amid  a  general  laugh,  in  which  you  join, 
beoftuse  it  is  the  most  dignified  course  left  for 
yon,  you  leave  the  office  considerably  crest-fallen. 
Having  become  a  "sadder  and  a  wiser  man,"  you 
do  not  stoop  to  pick  up  the  letter  lying  on  the 
door-step,  directed  to  yourself  in  a  large,  bold 
hand,  but  walk  on,  congratulating  yourself  that 
you  are  not  caught  this  time.  A  little  boy  runs 
after  you,  calling  out,  "Mr.,  here's  your  letter." 
"Well,  keep  it,"  you  ejaculate  gruffly — another 
laugh  from  the  office,  and  you  discover  that  this 
.  was  the  "true  bug,"  and  the  other  the  humbug." 
I  In  short,  that  the  whole  thing  was  that  hoax  which 
is  commonly  called  an  "April  Fool."  Who  has 
not  been  through  just  such  a  series  of  disasterR, 
every  year  since  be  can  remember,  and  alas  I  our 
children  promise  to  be  no  wiser  than  ourselvOK. 
Man  was  made  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out 
many  inventions. 

Spring  having  fairly  arrived  now,  the  farming 
world  begins  its  work  in  earnest.  What  a  relief 
to  both  man  and  beast,  to  get  out  into  the  freeh 
air  again.  Everybody  enjoys  returning  spring, 
notwithstanding  its  east  winds,  and  mud,  and 
storms,  yet  no  one  can  look  at  it  just  as  the  far- 
mer does.  Now  he  returns  to  the  pursuits  which 
interest  him  most    Wth  what  exquisite  pleasure 
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he  turns  up  the  fresh  earth,  plants  his  seed,  and 
watclies  the  little  germ  which  is  to  appear  on  his 
tahle  in  the  shape  of  com,  heans  and  potatoes, 
by-and-by.  Others  may  enjoy  the  opening  life  of 
yegetation,  but  none  can  regard  it  with  the  same 
interest  as  he  who  claims  ownership,  and  has  the 
whole  training  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  parent  of  a  fine  family  of 
boys,  and  the  good  neighbor  who  looks  indulgent- 
ly on,  and  thinks  they  are  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  boys,  but  must  be  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Exclaimed  one  of  the  farming  gentry  from  the 
limb  of  a  tree  which  he  was  pruning — "Would  I  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  I  can  stay 
up  on  this  tree  V* 

Such  is  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  that 
perhaps,  if  a  deputation  of  his  fellow-citizens  had 
at  that  moment  appeared,  and  invited  him  to  come 
down  from  that  tree,  and  go  to  Washington,  he 
would  have  obeyed  at  the  first  summons,  without 
waiting  for  grass  or  stones  to  "fetch  him  down," 
like  the  boy  in  the  spelHng-book  ;  but  this  we  will 
guarantee,  that  from  his  presidential  chair,  he 
would  often  look  back  with  longing,  to  his  former 
more  humble  elevation.  It  should  requires  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  to  call  a  Cincinnatus 
from  his  plow,  or  a  Harrison  from  his  log  cabin. 
"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

There  is  something  in  the  "sweet  influences"  of 
Nature,  and  in  the  sodety  of  domestic  animals, 
which  love  us  without  envy  or  malice,  that  is  very 
soothing  to  one  tired  of  the  world's  unceasing 
strife.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much  that  is  hard,  and 
some  things  not  of  a  very  elevating  tendency  in 
farm  work ;  but  hear  what  our  good  neighbor  says : 
"I  don't  know  but  it  is  as  dignified  an  employ- 
ment to  rub  my  pig's  back  for  him,  as  to  smooth 
the  asperities  of  a  restless  politician ;  to  teach 
my  young  steers  to  pull  together,  as  to  teach  re- 
fractory *Young  America'  to  navigate  the  ship  of 
State,  without  running  her  on  to  rocks.  There 
are  my  bees,"  he  says,  "they  will  sting  sometimes, 
but  not  so  cruelly  as  man's  ingratitude." 

There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  these  remarks. 
Many  young  men  are  kept  from  becoming  farmers, 
because  it  is  not  the  way  to  become  suddenly  rich, 
or  generally  speaking,  famous,  but  it  is  a  sure  way 
to  secure  peace  of  mind,  which  is,  at  least,  worth 
considering. 

As  to  the  nohilUy  of  the  calling,  Adam  was  its 
founder,  and  we  can't  go  much  farther  back  than 
that.  To  be  sure,  at  that  early  period  of  the  world's 
history,  the  choice  of  profession  was  somewhat 
limited,  so  that  some  people  may  say,  Adam 
hardly  had  a  chance  to  indicate  his  own  feelings 
on  the  subject,  but  if  this  was  the  only  calling  of- 
fered him,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  design  that  he 
should  pursue  it  The  first  lawj'cr  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  garden.    This  we  shall  have  to  admit,  for 


with  what  skill  at  "special  pleading,"  he  presented 
the  "case"  to  Eve,  and  won  it  too,  sad  to  relate. 
We  all  know  what  an  extensive  practice  he  has  had 
ever  since. 

Although  many  turn  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing  as  not  affording  sufficient  scope  for  ambition, 
or  because  they  think  it  does  not  pay  well,  yet 
most  men  look  to  its  pleasant  retirement,  as  the* 
hope  and  dream  of  old  age. 

**G\rQ  foob  their  gold,  and  knftvei  tbdr  power, 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fldl ; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  alL" 


AGhBIOUZiTUBAIi  EDUOATIOir. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture  has  in  press,  under  the  direction  of 
its  accomplished  Secretary,  Richard  S.  Fat, 
Esq.,  a  new  volume  of  its  Transactions.  It  will 
contain,  among  other  useful  matter,  an  essay  upon 
Agricultural  Education,  by  J^udge  French,  from 
advance  sheets  of  which  we  give  below  some  ex- 
tracts. The  writer  advocates  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Agriculture,  in  each-of  our  counties. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  this  subject  is  attracting* 
much  attention,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  proposed  plan,  whether  they  con- 
cur in  all  its  details  or  not. 

** Secondly, — ^What  is  to  be  Taught? 

To  this  question  we  may  reply,  in  general  terms, 
that  we  desire  to  teach  the  future  farmers  of  the 
State  how  to  increase  their  crops,  without  impair- 
ing the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  how,  at  the  same 
time,  to  cultivate  to  their  fullest  capacity  their 
farms,  their  intellects,  and  their  hearts,  not  neg- 
lecting their  physical  powers.  There  are  higher 
aims  in  life  than  to  raise  com,  or  to  spin  cotton, 
or  to  make  money.  A  perfect  system  of  education 
should  have  regard  to  the  full  development  of  all 
our  powers.  The  education  of  the  farmer  should 
give  him  strength  of  body,  vigor  and  manliness 
of  soul,  with  refinement  and  taste  to  appreciate 
what  is  noble,  and  love  what  is  lovely,  as  well  as 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  points  of  his  cattle.  To  understand 
clearly  what  we  want,  we  must  first  know  what  we 
possess,  and  then,  looking  abroad  for  standards 
of  comparison,  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  our 
possible  attainments. 

STATISTICS. 

A  ^lahce  at  a  few  statistics  will  show  us  what, 
practically,  we  are  doing  in  the  production  of  the 
principal  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate 
whether  improvement  is  demanded  and  is  possi- 
ble. 

We  give  below,  the  average  product  per  acre 
of  the  leading  crops  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
whole  United  States,  for  the  year  1849,  as  given 
in  the  Compendium  of  the  United  States  Census 
of  1850,  at  page  178 ;  also  the  average  product  of 
Massachusetts,  for  18o5,  as  given  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  report  or  their  Secretary. 

The  cDrrespondence  of  the  two  returns  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  one  being  made  under  the  author- 
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i^  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  under  that 
ot  the  State,  for  diflerent  years,  is  such  as  to  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  both.  The  difference  in  the 
average  product  of  com  in  the  two  returns  is  but 
S-13  of  a  bushel,  in  the  product  of  rye  8-14  of  a 
Imshel,  in  that  of  barley  but  one  busheL  The  dis- 
emse  of  the  potato  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in 
the  returns  of  that  crop. 

We  give,  also,  the  average  product  per  acre  of 
the  same  crops  in  Scotland,  for  the  year  1836, 
&om  returns  deemed  perfectly  reliable,  and  the 
average  product  of  three  years,  at  the  Albert  Mod- 
el Farm,  in  Ireland. 
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We  have  here  the  astonishing  facts,  that  the 
average  product  of  all  the  land  in  Scotland,  for  the 
years  given,  is  in  wheat,  more  than  three  times  the 
average  of  the  United  States ;  nearly  double  that 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  more  than  double  that  of 
some  of  the  great  wheat-growing  States, — ^the  av- 
erages ia  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  being  12 
bushels;  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  11 ;  in  Iowa, 
14 ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  15 ;  in  Yiiginia 
hnt  5  bushels." 

•  •  •  •  • 

''It  is  felt  and  acknowledged  everywhere  in  this 
country,  that  the  College  fits  no  one  for  the  actu- 
al duties  of  any  profession,  art,  or  business  of  life. 
It  does  not  profess  to  do  so,  but  merely  to  give  a 
training  preparatory  to  the  special  education  for 
some  peculiar  business. 

For  those  who  have  wealth  and  leisure  for  the 
fullest  education  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  sci- 
ence, whether  they  design  to  devote  their  lives  to 
some  regular  profession  or  business,  or  to  lead 
lives  of  degant  leisure,  or  to  take  their  chances  in 
the  mazes  of  political  life,  a  college  course  at 
Cambridge,  doubtless  offers  unsurpassed  advan- 
tages. But  at  the  best,  the  number  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  college  life,  is  but  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  young  men  of  the  State. 
The  vast  majority  are  compelled  t<)  be  content  with 


a  course  of  study  less  exnensive  of  time  and  of 
money.  This  must,  from  the  nature  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  continue  always  to  be  the  case. 
The  three  or  four  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
State  are  all  that  are  demanded  for  the  training 
of  such  as  ar6  in  a  position  to  ask  for  this  pecu- 
liar course  of  instruction.  Indeed,  the  number 
included  in  our  college  classes  more  than  repre- 
sents the  fraction  of  our  own  youth  who  avail 
themselves  of  a  collegiate  course,  for  other  States 
contribute  largely  to  swell  this  number.  How 
idle  is  it,  then,  to  point  to  our  Colleges  as  the 
means  of  the  general  education  of  our  vouth. 
They  do  not  profess  to  train  their  pupils  for  the 
actual  business  of  life ;  and  their  dasses  do  not, 
in  fact,  and  as  at  present  arranged,  never  can,  in- 
clude more  than  a  small  fraction  of  our  young 
men. 

If,  again,  we  look  at  our  Academies,  we  shall 
find  in  their  classes,  it  is  true,  a  greater  number 
of  our  youth ;  for  many  are  able  to  devote  a  year 
or  two  to  an  academical  course,  who  have  not  the 
means,  if  they  have  the  inclination,  to  enter  upon 
a  college  life.  But  here,  a^n,  we  meet  the  same 
objection,  that  the  academical  course  of  study  is 
not  in  the  line  of  training  for  the  actual  business 
of  life,  but  rather  a  system  of  preparatorv  training 
for  the  colleges.  It  is  understood  that  the  course 
of  studies  at  our  best  academies  is  especially 
adapted  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter  college, 
and  is  not  aesigned  as  a  course  complete  in  itself. 
The  three  or  four  years  at  the  academy  are  there- 
fore devotfed  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages  and  mathematics." 


SUOKINa  IN  JAPAN. 

There  is  probably  no  people  who  indulge  so 
unremittingly  in  the  practice  of  smoking  as  the 
Japanese,  not  even  tne  people  of  Holland  and 
Germany.  The  Japanese  inaulgc  the  habit  even 
in  their  sleeping  hours.  The  fibre  of  the  Japan- 
ese tobacco  is  extremely  fine,  somewhat  resem- 
bling hemp,  and  its  aroma  is  mUd.  It  is  smoked 
altogether  in  metallic  pipes,  clay  never  entering 
into  the  composition  of  a  Japanese  '*dudeen.''  The 
wealthy  use  pipes  of  gold  and  silver,  elaborately 
engraved,  while  the  poorer  classes  content  them- 
selves with  brass  and  iron  pipes.  The  bowl  of  a 
Japanese  pipe  is  smaller  tnan  a  lady's  thimble, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  weed  consumed  diminu- 
tive in  comparison  with  the  contents  of  the  huge 
meerchaunis,  chibouks  and  narghilehs  of  the  Ori- 
entals. The  tobacco  is  rolled  into  pellets,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  and  one  of  these  gratifies,  for  the 
time  being,  the  desire  of  the  smoker,  who  inhales 
the  smoke  into  his  lungs,  then  puffs  it  off  through 
his  nose,  literally  converting  the  nasal  appendage 
into  a  fiLinnel.  Attached  to  the  pipe  is  a  pouch 
made  of  paper,  in  which  the  Japanese  canies  his 
tobaccQr  His  pipe  is  his  constant  companion,  as- 
suaging his  pains,  dispelling  his  gloom,  soothing 
him  in  his  irritability,  and  Tolling  him  to  repose 
when  weary.  He  smokes  day  and  night,  before 
and  after  meals,  always  within  doors,  awaking  at 
intervals  during  the  night,  lighting  his  pipe  with 
coals  from  a  brazier  kept  always  full  and  burning, 
puffing  a  few  whiffs,  then  dozing  again.  He  nev- 
I  er  lights  the  same  tobacco  twice,  but  empties  his 
J  pipe  and  fills  it  at  every  indulgence. 
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[RiPOXTID  FOX  THl  NXW  ENOLAIO)  FAXHZR  BT  ThOB.  BRADUT.] 

The  fifUi  meeting  of  the  present  series  of  the 
Legislatire  Agricultural  Society  vas'held  on  Mon- 
day evening  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the 
State  House,  and  a  good  audience,  among  which 
were  many  ladies,  was  in  attendance. 

The  meetuig  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  H. 
Nash,  of  Williamsborg,  who  introduced  Rich- 
ABD  S.  Fat,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  as  Chairman  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Fat  on  taking  the  chair  announced  the 
subject  for  discussion,  *^ Agricultural  EducaiionJ* 
He  said  that  at  a  previous  meeting  when  the  ques- 
tion **how  to  make  farming  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble," had  been  discussed,  he  had  stated  many  of 
his  views  on  the  present  subject,  and  his  remarks 
would  necessarily  be  somewhat  of  a  statistical 
character  now.  He  stated  that  education  must 
be  considered  not  incidentally,  but  in  its  capacity 
in  improving  agriculture— not  in  the  common 
idea,  but  the  best  method  in  which  it  should  be 
furnished. 

Before  we  get  the  true  estimate  of  its  impor- 
tance we  must  consider  agriculture  itself;  it  must 
be  socially  and  politically  considered,  although, 
said  the  speaker,  it  is  almost  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  it  in  this  light,  as  it  is  so  patent  to  all.  We 
read  of  its  importance  every  day,  and  yet  there 
is  no  act — no  action.  It  is  the  most  important 
matter,  not  alone  in  this  State  and  country',  but 
in  the  whole  world. 

Agriculture,  said  he,  is  the  instrument  that  sus- 
tains mankind ;  it  feeds  them — ^it  clothes  them ; 
and  it  is  that  upon  which  the  civil  and  political 
existence  of  the  world  depends. 

Mr.  Fay  said  it  was  his  confirmed  opinion  that 
ogriculture  was  underrated  by  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  it ;  and  he  alluded  to  what  Mr.  Webster 
said  in  relation  to  it,  on  his  return  firom  England, 
when  addressing  an  agricultural  meeting  in  that 
hall :  "That  there  was  no  man  in  England  so  high 
as  to  be  independent  of  that  great  interest ;  and 
no  man  so  low  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  decline," 
&c.  K,  said  Mr.  Fay,  agriculture  is  so  impor- 
tant, the  means  by  which  it  can  be  made  more  so 
are  certainly  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
in  doing  this  it  might  be  necessary  to  inquire  what 
is  done  abroad  and  ^  if  we  are  not  behind  in 
our  system. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  by  the  State  census 
of  1855,  or  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  the 
average  production  ci  com  in  Massachusetts  was 
less  than  30  bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  if  the  re- 
turns of  com  exhibited  at  the  fairs  of  the  agicul- 
toral  societies  was  averaged,  it  showed  80  bushels 
to  the  acre.  He  then  spoke  of  the  production  of 
wheat  ^ere  and  5n  Scotland),  saying  that,  by  these 


returns,  the  average  production  of  wheat  in  this 
State  is  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  of  the 
whole  United  States  more  than  six  bushels  less^ 
while  in  Scotland,  with  a  climate  and  soil  much 
less  favorable  to  a  large  yield,  and  many  other 
disadvantages,  the  average  product  per  acre  was 
29i  bushels.  While  the  average  product  of  the 
United  States  was  only  9}  bushels  per  acre,  that 
exhibited  at  the  agricultural  exhibitions  in  Mas* 
sachusetts  showed  a  yield  of  33  bushels.  The 
ktter  showing  what  can  be  doqie,  and  the  former 
showing  what  is  done.  The  speaker  contended 
that  the-  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we  do 
not  equal  the  product  of  Scotland  is  that  we  do 
not  understand  our  business — ^we  need  education 
and  enthusiasm,  and  he  contended  that  the  same 
want  of  education  in  any  other  pursuit  would  be 
comparatively  ruinous. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  Albert  Model  Farm  School 
in  Ireland,  as  an  institution  where  science  and  ed- 
ucation were  brought  to  bear,  and  as  a  partial  ref- 
utation of  the  ridicule  with  which  some  men  speak 
of  book-farming.  He  said  this  school  had  been 
commenced  as  a  means  of  developing  the  agricul- 
tural advantages  of  the  country,  and  to  show  the 
success  of  it,  he  gave  statistics  of  the  returns,  b6th 
of  this  Institution,  Massachusetts,  the  United 
States  and  Scotland,  from  a  work  now  in  press, 
the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  Henry  F.  French. 

Of  rye,  in  1850,  the  average  yield  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  13  bushels,  in  Scotland,  24^,  at  the 
Albert  School,  35. 

Of  barley,  the  average  yield  in  Massachusetts, 
was  21  bushels,  in  the  United  States,  17,  in  Scot- 
land, 34i,  and  at  the  Albert  School,  39^. 

Of  oats,  a  crpp,  said  he,  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves in  Massachusetts,  26  bushels,  (and  in  1855 
only  21i,)  in  the  United  States  19i,  in  Scotland, 
36il,  and  at  the  Albert  School,  seventy  bushels. 

This,  he  thought,  showed  that  our  trouble  lay 
in  the  want  of  education. 

Mr.  Fay  then  spoke  of  root  crops,  and  said 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where  more  at- 
tention was  given  to  these  than  in  Great  Britain  ; 
as  there  fanners  understand  that  the  root  crop 
makes  the  grain  crop,  and  from  his  turnip  crop  a 
man  estimates  his  income  from  his  grain.  As 
another  instance  of  our  want  of  knowledge  of 
root  crops,  Mc  Fay  said  that  while  the  turnip 
crop  of  Massachusetts  only  averaged  231  bushels 
to  tiie  acre,  that  of  Scotland  was  694,  and  that  of 
the  Albert  School,  747.  The  speaker  then  allud- 
ed to  the  hay  crop  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  es- 
timated to  be  worth  $20,000,000  per  annum,  say- 
ing that  we  could  produce  five  times  as  much  with- 
out decreasing  the  value  of  the  article,  and  that 
in  ^ye  years  the  product  of  the  land,  by  educa- 
tion of  the  farmer,  might  be'doubled,  and  then 
asked  whether  this  wrr  not  a  matter  worth  con- 
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ddering.  If,  said  he,  we  can  introduce  agricul- 
tund  education  into  our  common  schools,  and  so 
add  $20,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property  to  our 
State,  this  would  be  a  capital  investment,  and  at 
ihe  same  time  would  make  our  country  look  glad 
instead  of  sorry — our  fields  smile  instead  of  weep. 

How  shall  this  be  done?  he  asked.  Many  ad- 
▼ocate  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lie, farmers'  clubs,  agricultural  exhibitions,  the 
distribution  of  tracts,  &c.  These,  said  he,  may  have 
dieir  objects,  but  they  are  ephemeral,  they  do  not 
meet  the  wants.  We  hare  to  begin  at  the  foun- 
dation to  buQd  up  an  enduring  system  as  they 
have  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Fay  said  he  thought 
this  could  only  be  done  by  our  common  school 
system.  We  have  educated  heretofore  in  the 
wrong  way,  forgetting  that  seven-eighths  of  our 
people  live  by  agriculture ;  we  have  been  educat- 
ing away  from  agriculture,  and  it  is  to  our  chil- 
dren's minds  a  drudge. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  tried  the  right  meth- 
od forty  years  ago,  but  we  were  a  new  country 
then,  and  if  a  farmer  found  one  lot  did  not  yield 
die  crop  he  expected,  he  went  to  another  lot,  there 
being  abundance  of  land ;  but  now  our  land  is  im- 
poveriahed  and  we  have  to  take  the  stand  that 
Scotland  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  by  education 
in  this  direction  bring  agriculture  to  be  consid- 
ered a  pleasure  to  our  children.  This  must  be 
done  by  changing  the  whole  system  of  instruction, 
snd  teaching  them  agricultural  chemistry,  botany, 
and  the  kindred  sciences. 

The  speaker  urged  the  importance  of  this  on  the 
meeting,  saying  that  he  was  so  much  the  strong- 
er an  advocate  in  favor  of  it  from  the  fact  that  he 
felt  the  loss  of  this  education  himself,  and  he  al- 
luded to  the  ease  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  young  would  learn  when  the  tuition  was  early 
commenced. 

He  then  introduced  Mr.  Geoboe  B.  Emeeson, 
aa  one  who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
Che  instruction  of  youth,  and  yet  who  had  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  deeply  at  heart. 

Mr.  Emerson  commenced  by  saving  he  thought 
there  had  been  enormous  mistakes  made  in  the 
education  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  it  was  a  fact  that  was  ringing  in  every  man's 
ears.  He  inquired  what  education  was  now  giv- 
en to  benefit  the  farmer,  as  such,  in  our  public 
schools,  and  contended  that  the  education  best 
adapted  for  the  wants  of  the  farmer  would  benefit 
every  class  ^f  men.  The  speaker  asked  why  our 
children  should  not  be  taught  of  what  the  air  we 
breathe  is  made,  and  what  it  is  made  for,  of  what 
the  water  we  drink  is  made,  of  what  the  earth  we 
tread,  and  what  the  sunshine  is,  and  what  its  uses. 

The  basis  of  all  education,  he  contended,  should 
be  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  if  it  were  possible, 
be  would  place  every  child  in  the  game  position 


God  placed  our  first  parents,  and  let  it  know 
all  about  the  surrounding  objects.  There  is  not 
a  fact  about  science,  said  he,  that  is  not  easy  to 
learn,  and  these  should  be  taught  by  simple  ex- 
periments, which  impress  themselves  forcibly  and 
indelibly  on  the  minds  of  children,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  get  teachers  qualified  to  teach  chem- 
istry, botany,  and  the  like,  to  have  the  pupils  learn 
welL  It  requires  less  study  to  teach  these  than 
the  branches  which  are  now  taught. 

Every  fact  connected  with  the  education  neces- 
sary for  a  farmer,  said  the  speaker,  is  more  easy 
for  a  child  to  learn  than  anything  else,  and  if 
this  were  not  so,  I  should  think  God  had  made  a 
mistake.  A  child  longs  for  this  learning,  and  to 
show  this,  he  alluded  to  the  inquiries  they  invari- 
ably made. 

Mr.  Emerson  alluded,  humorously,  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  recent  work  of  Darwin,  that  cats  were 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  clover,  and  followed  the 
argument  through,  showing  this  curious  instance 
of  the  dependence  of  one  creature  upon  another. 
This,  said  he,  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
almost  anything  else.  Every  single  fact  that  lies 
at  the  base  of  what  a  farmer  should  know,  is  ea- 
sier to  learn  to  the  child  than  what  he  now  has  to 
learn,  and  these  would  be  the  best  foundation  for 
the  very  highest  education,  and  he  argued  that  all 
our  ablest  men  have  come  from  farms,  where  they 
have  gained  the  strength  to  fill  places  in  our  gov- 
ernment. 

,  Senator  Eddy,  of  Oxford,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  educate  our  children  in 
the  branches  advocated  by  the-  last  speaker,  but 
the  difficulty  in  getting  teflchers  appeared  to  him 
insurmountable.  He  would  rather  put  a  child  of 
his  out  in  the  family  of  a  good  farmer,  whose 
mind  was  alive  to  the  improvement  of  the  age, 
than  have  him  taught  by  any  teacher  in  our 
schools,  as  by  this  means  he  would  acquire  a 
thorough  and  practical  education,  while  his  stud- 
ies in  school  would  only  give  him  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  farming.  He  said  the  mudi  larger 
proportion  of  our  teachers  were  females,  and  the 
majority  of  these  would  be  afiraid  to  go  near  a 
cow,  much  less  being  capable  of  teaching.  He 
said  he  would  rather  see  a  child  read  a  good  agri- 
cultural newspaper  than  have  him  study  the  ma- 
jority of  text-books,  and  he  thought  that  a  young 
man  would  learn  more  by  the  establishment  of 
fanners'  clubs  and  agricultural  libraries,  and  by 
the  reading  of  good  newspapers,  than  he  would 
learn  by  sending  him  to  an  agricultural  school. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  was  then  called  on.  He 
regretted  that  his  time  was  so  brief,  as  he  had  de- 
sired to  go  thoroughly  into  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  but  he  should  confine  himself  to  the 
general  heads  of  what  he  proposed  saying.  This 
matter  of  agricultural  education,  said  he,  is  what 
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-we  shall  teach  the  scholars,  as  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  a  boy  or  girl  could  as  soon  learn  the 
names  of  things  as  the  abbreviations ;  it  was  easier 
to  learn  the  component  parts  of  a  handful  of 
soil  than  it  was  to  analyze  a  sentence  in  Milton. 
And  if  teachers  were  so  disposed,  they  would  find 
it  much  easier  and  more  profitable  to  teach  their 
pupils  the  names  of  the  birds  fLying  over  the  school 
house  than  to  teach  them  to  enumerate  billions. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  question  was,  what 
can  be  done  practically  ?  The  Commonwealth  are 
sustaining  some  40  scholarships ;  put  these  boys 
in  the  scientific  school,  and  in  three  years  they  can 
get  into  ova  high  schools  and  teach  our  boys  and 
girls ;  and  this  course  the  speaker  said  would  be 
a  much  quicker  method  of  teaching  agriculture 
than  our  Legislature  would  take,  he  was  sure.  Then 
take  our  Normal  schools,  to  the  success  of  which 
he  alluded  in  high  terms,  and  instead  of  devoting 
so  much  time  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
metics,  teach  the  pupils  chemistry  and  botany  in 
the  fields.    This  can  be  done  and  should  be  done. 

Alluding  to  ladies  studpng  experiments  in  ag- 
riculture, he  said  that  no  lady  need  be  ashamed  to 
say  she  has  tried  such  experiments,  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  her  to  say  that  she  has  done 
so.  He  closed  by  saying  that  it  would  be  better, 
in  our  high  schools,  if,  instead  of  spending  so 
much  time  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches,  the 
scholars  should  learn  the  rudiments  of  farming. 

Dr.  George  B.  Lohing,  of  Salem,  said  he  was 
not  certain  that  our  farmers  did  not  themselves 
possess  the  elements  of  agricultural  education.  He 
had  thought,  when  listening  to  an  argument  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Committee  a  few  days  ago, 
that  we  should  engraft  into  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren a  respect  for  the  profession  of  their  fathers, 
and  a  love  for  farming.  We  don't,  said  he,  want 
Boston  to  draw  away  the  life-blood  of  the  State, 
but  we  want  to  render  farming,  by  education,  so 
pleasant,  as  to  induce  Boston  boys  to  engage  in  it. 

Mr.  Loring  suggested  the  basis  of  a  manual  of 
agriculture  for  our  schools,  to  state  what  agricul- 
ture is — ^how  respectable,  and  important  and  use- 
ful— ^how  to  plant,  to  plow,  and  further,  how  to  ap- 
ply the  science  of  agriculture  in  the  district  to  be 
farmed;  showing  the  difiPerent  breeds  of  cattle, 
pasturage  and  other  matters  of  practical  use. 

He  said  that  he  had  found  from  conversation 
with  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  they  knew  more  about  what  they  could  pro- 
duce than  could  be  told  th^m,  and  what  was  prof- 
itable in  one  place,  was  not  so  in  another.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  granted  we  wanted  an 
agricultural  college,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  a 
county  school,  but  he  wanted  the  people  to  come 
and  ask  for  these,  before  they  were  established. 

It  was  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  same 
subject  would  be  continued  at  the  next  meeting. 


For  Ike  New  Bkgkmd  Avswr. 

THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  JAKUABY 
NUMBER  OP  IT.  E.  FARMEB. 

Page  9 — Calendar  for  January, — ^The  example 
of  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business,  who  at 
this  seasdn  of  the  year  take  an  annual  review  (^ 
their  transactions,  take  stock,  foot  up  their  boaks, 
and  ascertain  the  results  of  the  labors  and  specu- 
lations of  the  year,  is  in  this  article  very  appropri- 
ately placed  before  the  farmer  for  his  imitation. 
Ana  it  would  surely  be  a  satisfaction  if  farmers 
should  more  generally  be  at  the  pains  to  keep 
such  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  with  their  sev- 
eral fields  and  crops  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
which  of  their  crops,  products  and  modes  of  man- 
agement were  yielding  them  the  most  remunera- 
tive returns.  Then,  too,  besides  the  satisfaction 
there  would  be  a  positive  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, for  they  would  thus  be  able  to  decide  what 
departments  of  their  business  yielded  the  largest 
returns,  and  thus  obtain  the  Ix^st  possible  guid- 
ance for  their  future  proceedings. 

Farmers  might,  also,  make  a  retrospect  of  the 
year  from  another  point  of  view,  contributing  at 
once  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  that  of  others. 
They  might  take  a  review  of  the  year  for  the  sake 
of  acriving  from  it  all  the  lessons  and  hints  it 
might  be  capable  of  furnishing.  Every  farmer  of 
an  observing  and  reflecting  turn  of  mind  coqid 
derive  lessons  of  value  either  to  himself  or  others 
from  the  events  of  every  year,  for  whether  his  la- 
bors and  modes  of  management  have  resulted  in 
failure  or  success,  a  valuable  lesson  for  future 
guidance  might  be  derived  from  these  results,  of 
whichever  kind  they  might  "be.  Those  hints  and 
lessons  which  might  seem  of  little  use  to  any  bat 
himself  he  might  note  down  in  a  "Book  of  the 
Farm"  for  his  own  private  use ;  while  those  which 
seemed  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  some  of  his 
brethren,  he  might  write  out  and  give  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  columns  of  some  agricultural  pa- 
per. 

Page  12— i»  Famdnff  Prqfital>le%^A\thongh 
Mr.  Pinkham  seems  disposed  to  exaggerate  some- 
what in  his  pleadings  on  one  side  of  this  question, 
and  thus  to  injure  his  argument,  still  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion will  eventuate  in  considerable  good.  One 
of  the  good  results  likely  to  come  out  of  this  dis- 
cussion will  consist  in  spreading  abroad  more 
generally  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  which  some 
merchants  and  consumers  of  farm  products  seem 
resolved  to  ignore  or  deny,  that  farmine  is  not 
quite  so  profitable  as  many  suppose,  and  that  it 
yields  smaller  returns  than  most  other  kinds  of 
business  in  which  an  equal  amount  of  capital  and 
labor  is  employed.  Another  good  result  may  come 
of  this  discussion,  if  it  should  make  more  mani- 
fest to  all  concerned  what  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  farming  proves  profitable  to  some  and  not  to 
to  others. 

Page  13 — John  Chinaman  as  an  Agrieulturiti, 
—The  practices  adopted  by  our  brethren  in  China 
furnish  hints  which  many  might  avail  themselves 
of  with  not  a  little  advantage.  For  example,  the 
soaking  of  seeds  in  some  kind  of  fertilizing  liquid, 
before  sowing  or  planting,  is  not  as  common  in  this 
country  as  it  might  be.  It  secures  usually  an  early 
start  and  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  early  stages  of 
vegetation.    Our  fiivorite  steeps  ore  prepared  by 
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dissolving  saltpetre  and  Bometimes  hen  manure 
in  water.  In  these  we  soak  garden  and  some  field 
seeds  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty-six  or  more 
hours,  according  to  the  readiness  or  slowness  of 
any  particular  seed  to  germinate. 

Fiige  15— Car«  of  Old  Apple  Trees. — ^From  an 
experience  of  methods  resembling  that  recommend- 
ed in  this  article,  we  are  confident  that  wherever 
it  is  adopted  it  will  renew  the  youth  of  many  a 
seemingly  useless  ttee. 

Page  16—^  Carrot  Crop.-^It  is  gratifying  to 
see  proofs  every  now  and  then  that  this  crop  is 
raised  more  extensively  and  successfully  than 
heretofore ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  each  cow  and 
horse  on  a  farm  might  derive  both  comfort  and 
increase  of  usefulness  from  the  occasional  use  of 
this  root — to  the  extent,  say,  or  forty  or  fifty  bush- 
els each,  during  the  fall  and  spring  months. 

Page  25 — The  New  Plow. — ^The  test^ony  of 
Mr.  Colbume  in  favor  of  this  plow  will  be  satis- 
£iccory  over  a  wide  extent  of  country :  for  he  is 
pretty  extensively  known,  both  to  the  East  and 
the  West,  as  a  man  of  good  judgment,  character 
and  reliability. 

Page  24 — Lice  on  Apple  TVees. — ^Admirable  ad- 
vice. 

Page  ^X-^Pumpkinsfor  Cows, — Observation  at 
sundry*  times  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
that  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  cause  so  much  in- 
creased action  in  the  kidneys  as  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
cows.  To  many  fowls  pumpkin  seeds  are  poison- 
ous, and  cause  death. 

Page  40  ^Dadd  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  <fcc. 
—It  would  be  well  for  man  and  beast,  if  every  one 
would  heed  your  remark,  viz  :  "A  ])ropeT  care  of 
stock  will  prevent  most  diseases  }  and  when  it  has 
invudcd  the  svstem,  nature  left  to  herself  will  or- 
dinarily  do  more  to  effect  a  cure  than  all  the  nos* 
tnims  of  the  shops."  More  Anon. 


J.uiiNETTE  Pears. — ^The  beautiful  pears  sent 
us  by  *M  Subscriber,  Salisbury,  Mass.,"  are  the 
Jaminette,  so  called  because  they  were  raised  by 
M.  Jaminette,  of  Metz,  from  the  seed.  It  is  an 
excellent  winter  pear,  produces  abundant  and  reg- 
ular crops,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general  cultiva- 
tion. We  have  it  growing  in  our  grounds,  and 
answering  to  those  sent  us,  and  the  description 
given  by  Downing  is  as  follows  : — 

"Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  varying  in  form, 
but  mostly  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  at 
the  stalk.  Skin,  clear  ^een,  paler  at  maturity, 
considerably  marked  with  russetty  brown,  espe- 
cially near  the  stalk,  and  sparkled  with  numerous 
brown  dots.  Stalk  scarcely  an  inch  long,  rather 
tiiick  and  obliquely  planted,  without  any  depres- 
sion. Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in  a  basin  of  mod- 
erate depth.  Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty  near  the 
core,  but  very  juic^  and  melting  with  a  sugary,  ar- 
omatic flavor.    Ripe  in  November  and  December. 


Mr.  E.  Mehitran,  of  Middletown,  Vt,  has  a 
fat  ox,  six  years  old^  which  weighs  3000  pounds. 
He  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  very  short  legged,  and 
if  he  lives  to  grow  up,  will  be  a  credit  to  his  owner. 


A  FABMBB'S  BABOMETEB. 

The  introduction  of  the  subsoil  and  steam- 
plows,  seed-sowers,  seed-separators,  new  machines 
for  mowing  and  reaping,  the  introduction  of  new 
plants  and  fruits,  and  the  art  of  thorough  drainage, 
are  not  to  be  in  the  future  the  only  items  of  pro- 
gress on  the  farm,  or  topics  of  discussion  in  the 
farmer's  family.  Another  kind  of  investigation  has 
already  been  introduced  through  the  aid  of  meas- 
ures, scales,  books,  the  microscope  and  the  ba- 
rometer. 

Whatever  pleases,  while  it  instructs  the  younger 
portions  of  the  farmer's  family,  will  greatly  tend 
to  attach  them  to  the  soil,  and  to  supply  that  skill 
which  has  never  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  modes  of  farming.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
truth  will  be  received  into  all  minds,  th&t  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  great  store-house  of  supply  for 
our  plants,  and  that  a  deeper  and  more  reliable 
knowledge  of  its  action  is  essential  to  a  success- 
ful husbandry. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  had  a  barome- 
ter hanging  by  the  door,  and  have  been  pleased 
and  instructed  by  its  timely  and  valuable  warn- 
ings. The  recent  examination  of  a  new,  simple, 
and  yet  effective  instrument,  has  brought  its  im- 
portance to  mind  with  a  new  freshness  and  inter- 
est, as  our  reflections  have  suggested  the  great 
value  which  it  may  prove  to  agriculture  when  it 
becomes  common,  and  its  teachings  are  properly 
regarded.  The  instrument  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  which  is  now  before  us,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Timet,  and  while  it  is  constructed 
upon  strictly  scientific  principles,  is  also  a  beauti- 
ful ornament  for  the  library  or  parlor,  where  its 
perpetual  suggestions  must  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  both  mind  and  business.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  barometer,  the  Scientific 
American  ''bespeaks  for  it  a  universal  adoption, 
especially  among  agriculturists,  as  they,  more  than  . 
any  other  class  save  seamen,  need  the  council  of 
this  faithful  monitor,  which  leaves  nothing  to  con* 
jecture,  but  tells  with  promptness  of  the  coming 
storm  long  before  a  threatening  cloud  is  visible  in 
the  sky."  Mr.  Tihbt,  as  we  learn,  has  not  only 
introduced  the  first  marked  improvement  in  this 
instrument,  but  has  so  reduced  the  cost  as  to  en- 
able most  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

As  great  as  the  value  of  the  barometer  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  to  the  navigator,  a  little  reflection 
and  investigation  wilf  satisfy  many  that  its  com- 
mon use  will  be  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the 
tiller  of  the  soiL  Let  us  bring  to  our  aid,  for  a 
moment,  the  omnipotence  of  figures,  and  see  what 
revelations  they  will  unfold.  The  United  States 
Census  of  1850  gives  the  valuation  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country,  (but  only  includ- 
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ing  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  easily  dam- 
aged by  getting  wet  while  being  harrested,)  at 
more  than  nine  hundred  and  ffiy  miUioM  of  dol- 
lars I  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  by 
good  judges,  that  there  is  an  average  loss  ^fioe 
per  cent,  on  all  the  crops  harvested  in  the  coun- 
try, because  most  crops  that  are  injured  by  storms 
or  by  a  succession  of  damp  ^nd  cloudy  days,  are 
injured  much  more  than  five  per  cent,  so  that  the 
average  on  the  whole  may  be  fairly  set  down  at 
that  sum.  If  the  value  of  the  barometer,  in  the 
hands  of  observing  and  intelligent  farmers  is  not 
over-estimated  by  the  most  scientific  men  of  this 
and  other  countries — such  men  as  Dr.  Aenot, 
Prof.  SiLLiMAN,  Dr.  DiCK,  Prof.  Henby,  Prof. 
Maury,  and  others — ^it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  loss  might  be  prevented, 
and  thus  a  gain  made  to  the  farming  community 
of  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually !  An- 
other item  worthy  of  consideration  is,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  harvesting  a  damaged  crop.  Kby 
the  general  use  of  the  barometer  this  could  be 
prevented,  another  sum,  of  startling  magnitude 
in  the  aggregate,  might  be  saved. 

The  little,  unpretending  barometer,  hanging  in 
the  saloon  of  one  of  our  splendid  ocean  steamers, 
warns  the  watchful  pilot  of  the  approach  of  an  im- 
pending iceberg,  even  amid  the  gloom  of  the  dark- 
est night !  Why  may  not  its  admonitions  be  of 
equal  value  to  as  much  property  exposed  to  the 
elements  on  the  land,  and  teach  us  to  shun  the 
losses  which  annually  depreciate  the  profits  of  the 
fiEurmP 

Fbr  Ike  New  Bi^lemd  Farmer. 

W-LHTJBii  BUTTBB  AOAIH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^To  ascertain  the  best  mode  of 
making  winter  butter  is  of  a  good  deal  of  impor- 
tance, for  there  are  many  tons  made  in  the  State 
every  winter.  You  must  have  patience  with  us, 
as  we  correspond  with  each  other  to  find  the  best 
"modus  operandi"  of  its  manufacture.  In  the 
Farmer  of  January  28,  your  "South  Danvers" 
correspondent,  in  allusion  to  my  article,  stating 
my  method  of  butter-making  in  the  winter,  ex- 
presses surprise  that  an^  one  who  feels  competent 
to  instruct  others  in  this  matter,  should  tmnk  it 
necessary  to  use  the  juice  of  carrots  to  color  it. 
Let  "South  Danvers"  try  it,  and  he  will  lose  his 
surprise.  He  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  been 
surprised  in  lessons  of  improvement  Worcester 
county  is  not  behind  any  other,  to  say  the  least 
in  butter-making,  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  best 
dairy-women  in  this  town  and  county  use  the  car- 
rot in  butter  some  six  oi^  eight  months  in  the 
year.  Let  me  surprise  "South  Danvers"  again  by 
telling  him  that  one  of  the  best  dairies  in  Prince- 
ton, and  one  that  has  taken  more  premiums  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years  than  any  other  in  Wor- 
cester county,  ana  probably  in  the  State,  never 
makes  a  single  pound  of  butter  after  September, 
till  the  next  summer,  without  carrots.  Yes,  more 
high  premiums  have  been  given  to  WiLX  Rofeb, 


of  Princeton,  (and  justly  award(>d,  too,  I  doubt  not,) 
at  county  shows  in  Worcester  and  Barre,  than  to 
any  man  in  the  county,  and  those  premiums  were 
awarded  by  the  best  judges  of  butter  that  could 
be  selected.  Further,  Mr.  Roper  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  State  show  (in  1858, 1  think,)  on 
tub  butter,  and  would' have  taken  the  first  also  on 
lump  butter*  had  the  laws  of  the  society  permit- 
ted both  to  be  given  to  the  same  dairy.  Mr.  Ro- 
per has  often  told  me  that  he  never  makes  butter 
m  fall  or  winter  without  carrots.  I  know  it  will 
surprise  "South  Danvers"  greatly  to  know  that 
the  best  premium  butter  in  Worcester  count)',  or 
the  old  Bav  State,  is  colored  with  carrot  juice. 
But  it  is  a  met,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things. 

Let  "South  Danvers,"  or   any  one  else  that* 
doubts  this  improvement,  try  it,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  his  stock  of  wisdom,  in 
making  winter  butter,  may  still  be  improved. 
Yours  still  for  improvement, 

Princeton,  Feb.  13, 1860.       J.  T.  Everett. 


*  The  flnt  State  premlam  ob  himplmcter  was  given  to  anot^ 
er  dairy  In  Prlnoeton  by  tbe  same  oommittee. 


NEW  PUBUCOATIONS. 

Statistical  ahd  HiSToaiCAL  Acoouht  or  tits  Covbtt  ov  Adbv 
soir,  Vt.  Written  at  the  requef>t  of  the  nistorical  Sodetj'  of 
Middlebury.  By  Samuel  Swift.  Hlddlebary  :  A.  H.  Copeland. 
1859.    1  vol.,  pp.  132. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this 
work  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention 
to  a  section  of  country  which  we  have  long  re- 
garded as  naturally  the  best  agricultural  portion 
of  New  England — ^we  mean  the  Champlain  valley^ 
of  which  Addison  County,  Vermont,  is,  at  least,  a 
fitvorable  specimen.  Tlie  county  extends  ttom 
Lake  Champlain  into  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  generally  loam  of 
variable  compactness,  and  some  is  rocky,  gravel- 
ly, or  sandy ;  on  the  streams  alluvial ;  and  on  the 
lake  are  extensive  fiat  lands,  "composed  of  clay^ 
with  a  mixture  of  v^^table  substances,  whi«2h 
were  obviously  once  the  bottom  of  the  lake.*' 
When  first  cultivated,  this  section  was  as  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  wheat,  as  it  now  is 
for  its  fat  cattle,  fast  horses  and  fine  sheep.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultiva- 
tor, after  visiting  Addison  county,  said,  "We  have 
never  seen  any  other  land  which  is  capable  of 
sustaining  as  much  stock  to  the  acre."  It  is 
claimed  by  observing  farmers  there,  that  the  finest 
imported  sheep  sensibly  improve  in  this  county, 
and  that  "there  are  better  flocks  in  the  coimty  of 
Addison  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  voorld** 

Those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  have  any 
particular  interest  in  this  county — and  we  think  it 
would  be  well  for  many  who  are  dreaming  of  prai- 
rie-land to  share  that  interest — ^will  wish  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  this  well  written  and  full  statisti- 
cal and  historical  account,  to  a  single  feature  of 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  publisher  will  for- 
ward a  copy  by  mail,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price — ^fifty  cents. 
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T^e  BCOTTe  'Eenne*  it  a  fine  now  Belgian  viri- 
etT,  described  and  figured  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  AimaUi  de  Pomologie. 

Size,  medium.  Form,  pjriform,  inclining  to 
turbinate,  snmc  specimens  flattened  at  the  poles. 
Calyx,  sunk  in  a  moderattlj  deep  cavity,  SUm, 
about  one  inch  in  length,  planted  on  the  npci, 
■ometimes  in  a  fleshy  ring  or  protuberance,  Cal- 
or,  brownish  green,  colored  with  a  thin  gautc-like 
covering  of  ruBsct,  stippled  with  red  and  gray  dots  j 
at  maturiiy  yellowish,  suffiised  with  a  mixture  of 
twown  and  crimson  on  the  sunny  side.  Fluh, 
yellowish-white,  raelting  and  juicy.  Flavor,  sweet, 
rich,  with  a  very  agreeable  aroma.  Seaion,  Oc- 
tober to  November,  Quality,  "best."  The  tree 
•ucceeds  well  on  the  quince  stock,  bearing  regular 
and  abundant  crops,  but  has  ngt  yet  been  proved 
on  the  pear  stock.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters, 
and  adheres  strongly  during  the  galea  of  autumn. 


About  Corn. — What  becomes  of  the  com  crop  P 

According  to  the  List  census,  the  com  crop  of  the 

United  States,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to  about 

'  600,000,000  bushels  annually.    How  and  in  what 


manner  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  grain  coninmed 
profitably  for  the  producer  P  Of  the  crop  of  1850, 
about  4,500,000  bushels  were  exported,  and  more 
than  11,000,000  bushels  were  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  balance 
was  used  at  home,  as  food  for  man  and  beaEt. 
Since  thot  time,  the  amount  consumed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  alcohol  and  high  wines  must  have 
largely  increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
denvuul  for  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  burning 
fluid. — Prairie  Farmer. 


ADTASTAOB8  OB"  A  HJEAVT  BOH.. 
A  clay  soil  well  under-drained,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  perfect  soil  in  existence.  I  have  heard 
cultivplors  say  they  did  not  want  a  soil  that  needed 
any  artificial  drainage ;  in  other  words  they  desired 
one  so  light  and  porous  that  water  could  not  be 
long  retained  by  it.  Long  experience  has  led  m« 
to  a  very  different  eoncjusion.  A  porous  soil  will 
not  retain  manure  long  enough  to  becomo  as  fer- 
tile  as  I  wish,  end  the  cost  of  frequent  manuring* 
which  it  must  receive,  if  I  get  Urge  crops,  is  not 
a  small  item.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  or 
strong  loam  will  hold  for  agreat  while  all  it  gets. 
But  unless  a  heavy  soil  has  a  porous  subsoil,  wbidi 
is  very  rare,  it  will  not  allow  the  water  to  drain  off 
so  readily  as  good  farming  requires— passing,  aa 
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it  must,  during  this  drainage,  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  large  sloping  field.  But  every  dis- 
advantage is  removed  if  we  tile  drain  it— the  ma- 
nure is  retained,  and  the  water  flows  quickly  otL 
We  must  not  expect  to  find  a  perfect  soil  to  order. 
I  once  asked  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  eminent 
cultivators  in  this  country,  what  was  the  relative 
value  of  a  decidedly  sandy  soil,  and  a  strong  or 
clayey  loam.  His  answer  was,  "K  you  give  a  hanF> 
dred  iloUars  an  acre  for  the  sandy,  you  can  afford 
to  give  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  strong  loam. 
For  you  can  do  whatever  you  like  with  it  Ma- 
nure will  enrich  it  to  any  extent  you  wish ;  and  by 
complete  tile-drainage,  you  can  render  it  fit  for 
any  uae." — Correspondence  Country  Gentleman, 


Par  the  New  England  Fanmtr, 
NOBTH  GBOTOK,  If.  H. 

This  portion  of  Qroton,  though,  territorially  con- 
sidered, very  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  by 
way  of  distinction  called  North  Qroton,  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  post-office  established  was  des- 
ignated Groton,  although  located  in  the  southerly 
part  of  the  town,  and  hence,  when  the  public  good, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  required 
another  office,  the  name  of  the  original  office  would 
have  to  be  changed,  or  the  new  office  must  have  a 
prefix^  and  the  citizens  agreed  upon  North. 

This  is  a  pleasant  township ;  the  surface  gener- 
ally undulating,  not  mountamous,  after  a  rise  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  valley  of  Baker's  river ;  it 
is  well  watered  by  branches  of  Baker's  river  and 
several  other  streams,  which  fall  into  Newfound 
lake,  and  one  considerable  pond.  The  soil  is  pro* 
ductive,  and  easily  worked,  and  adapted  to  aU  the 
grains,  roots,  and  most  of  the  fruits  of  other  poi^ 
tions  of  New  England.  The  timber  is  mostly 
spruce,  hemlock,  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  some 
pme,  &c 

The  climate,  of  course,  is  somewhat  variable,  not 
80  much  so,  however,  as  it  is  nearer  the  sea^coast, 
but  judging  from  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  peculiarly  healthy.  Groton  is  in 
Grafton  county,  and  is  bounded,  north-east  by 
Rumney,  south-east  by  Hebron,  south-west  by 
Orange,  and  north-west  by  Dorchester.  It  is  10 
miles  from  Plymouth,  half  shire-town  of  Grafton 
county,  45  miles  from  Concord,  29  miles  fix>m 
Dartmouth  College,  29  miles  from  Haverhill,  the 
other  half-shire,  90  miles  from  Portland,  and  120 
miles  from  Boston.  It  is  true  that  this  section  of 
country  is  in  a  high  degree  of  latitude,  and  the 
winters  aro  longer  than  in  more  southern  climes, 
but  the  disadvantage,  if  it  be  one,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  unrivalled  purity  of  air  and 
water. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  independexft  and 
forehanded  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  for  moral 
and  social  virtues,  and  general  intelligence,  thc^ 
stand  deservedly  high.  Great  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  cause  of  popitlar  education.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Education,  the  schools  of  this  town  oc- 
cupy a  yery  high  position  $  they  rank  as  high  as 
the  mghest.  A  few  days  since  the  School  Commis- 
sioner for  Grafton  county,  Pro£  Patterson,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  visited  the  school  at  this  place, 
and  delivered  an  address  at  the  church  in  the 
evening  to  an  attentive  and  deeply  interested  au- 


dience. The  occasion  was  one  of  much  interest^ 
parents  and  scholars  particioating.  The  people 
of  this  town,  too,  are  alive  and  active  in  every  good 
cause  and  work.  A  short  time  since,  the  pastor 
of  the  congregational  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Conakt^ 
was  greeted  by  hia  parishioners  and  friends  with 
a  visit,  leaving  bdiind  them  many  substantial 
tokens  of  love  and  regard  for  him,  as  their  pastor, 
and  respect  for  him  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  min- 
ister. Subsequently  a  large  number  made  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kenne,  a  retired  clergyman,  who  for  a 
time  has  been  suffering  with  ill-health,  a  similar 
visit  Sectarianism  does  not  seem  to  influence 
adversely  the  benevolent  **bump"  of  the  good 
people  of  Groton. 

In  the  former  case,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conant  is  a 
thorough  going  trinitarian  orthodox  of  the  old 
school.  Yet  not  only  brethren  in  that  faith,  but 
Baptists,  Universalists,  Methodists,  &c.,  alike  fireC" 
ly  gave,  and  freely  joined  in  the  social  festivities 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  latter.  Rev.  Mr.  Kenne  is 
a  Calvinistic  Baptist ;  but  his  visitors  and  almon- 
ers represented  all  of  the  persuasions  enumerated 
above.  Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exhibition 
of  a  true  Christian  spirit,  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, and  the  right  sort  of  charity. 

That  Groton  is  thoroughly  a  cold-water  place, 
may  be  learned  from  the  lact  that  there  is  no 
agency,  nor  public  house,  nor  store,  nor  place  of 
any  kind,  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  Ikept  or 
sold ;  and  only  one  man  in  the  whole  town,  who 
is  known  habitually  to  use  them  in  any  form. 

Knowing  that  the  New  England  Farmer  is  a 
welcome  visitor  to  many  of  the  households  of 
Groton,  I  have  said  thus  much,  intending,  if  agree- 
able to  your  corps  editorial^  to  keep  you  posted 
in  reference  to  matters  of  interest  in  this  locality. 

North  .Qroton,  N.  H.,  1860.  B. 


Raisino  Pobx.— At  a  discussion  by  members 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Taggard,  of 
Wayne,  said : 

I  keep  a  sleeping  and  dining-room  for  my  hogs, 
warm  and  clean.  Thus  I  save  one-third  of  uie 
feed.  Don't  crowd  my.  hogs  with  feed.  Get  Qom 
meal  and  scald.  Have  such  hogs  as  mature  early. 
Keep  them  till  May,  and  ring  them  and  turn  them 
into  the  clover  fielo.  Give  uiem  a  little  com. — 
Leave  them  there  until  the  first  of  September, 
just  when  the  com  begins  to  harden.  Cut  up 
com  and  throw  to  them  three  times  a  day ;  more 
value  in  your  com  and  stalk  then  than  afterwards. 
One  bushel  of  com  in  September  will  fatten  more 
than  one  and  a  half  bushels  in  December.  A  hog 
will  pay  for  good  keeping  as  well  as  a  horse  or  oX. 
Kill  r^ovember  15th.    Don't  like  Suffolks. 


Mr.  Gregory's  Address. — ^We  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  Address  before  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1859,  by  James  J.  H.  Gr^^ry. 
Starting  with  the  axiom  that  '*for  every  efieet 
there  is  a  cause,"  the  speaker,  by  forcible  and 
well-stated  considerations  and  illustrations,  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  correct  observation 
and  exact  experiments  to  the  farmer,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  elevation  of  his  nature  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  calling. 
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Fw  the  Sim  SngUmd  Farmer, 

-THBIB  VAIjITB  IN  FEEDING 

8TO0K. 

• 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Believing  fully  that  the  value 
of  the  common  fiat  turnip  is  hy  many  under-esti- 
mated, I  wish  to  give  you  a  fact  or  two  in  re- 
gard to  their  use  in  the  fattening  of  cows.  Five 
or  six  jrears  ago,  having  about  a  thousand  bushels 
of  turnips  to  dispose  ox,  it  occurred  to  me  to  pur- 
chase a  few  cattle  to  stall-feed  for  beef.  Among 
others,  there  was  one  small  cow,  very  old  and  quite 
poor.  She  ate  the  turnips  freely,  throve  well,  and 
in  due  time  was  turned  off  to  the  butcher  and 
slaughtered. .  We  took  a  quarter  of  the  beef,  and 
during  the  time  it  lasted,  the  remark  was  frequently 
made  by  one  and  another  of  the  family  that  it  was 
the  jueicst,  the  richest,  the  best  flavored  beef  we 
ever  had  bought  of  the  butcher  who  usually  sup- 
plies us.  This  opinion  we  have  remembered,  witn- 
out  feeling  confident  that  the  turnip  feed  had  any 
particular  connection  with  the  quahty  of  the  meat. 
Bat  within  a  few  weeks  past,  I  have  sent  another 
cowy  (a  young  one)  to  the  butcher,  that  was  fed 
and  &ttened  on  turnips  and  meadow  hay,  having 
had  no  grain  of  any  sort  till  the  last  fortnight  of 
her  life,  when  the  turnips  were  discontinued  and 
four  quarts  of  meal  a  day  and  English  hay  were 
sat>stituted,  that  the  turnip  fiavor  might  have  time 
to  pass  away  from  the  meat.  Being  well  supplied 
with  meat  at  the  time,  we  took  none  of  this ;  but 
have  the  testimony  of  a  neighbor  and  friend,  whose 
family  were  supplied  with  some  of  it,  that  it  was 
of  superior  quahty. 

Now  it  must  not  be  understood  from  this,  that 
I  fully  and  unhesitatingly  believe  that  turnips  will 
always  make  beef  of  extra  quality,  but  my  faith  is 
so  strong,  that  I  shall  not  fear  to  make  another 
trial  when  circumstances  are  favorable;  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  turnip  as  a 
cheap  and  valuable  feed  for  the  production  of  flesh 
Qor  milk.  In  feeding  to  milch  cows,  of  course  the 
quantity  should  not  be  large,  or  the  flavor  of  the 
milk  will  be  affected.  But  to  a  fattening  animal, 
after  she  has  become  so  accustomed  to  them  that 
they  will  not  unduly  scour  her,  a  bushel  and  a  half 
a  day,  if  she  will  eat  so  many,  will  not  injure  her. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  turnips 
must  be  discontinued  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days 
before  she  is  slaughtered,  or  the  meat  will  have  an 
unpleasant  taste  of  the  turnip. 

1  was  about  to  stop  here,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  my  friend,  J.  P.  B.,  (who  likes  to  laugh  at 
his  neighbors  sometimes,  when  they  make  a  blun- 
der or  a  bad  bargain,)  might  ask  why  I  did  not 
tell  about  my  experience  in  fattening  a  pair  of 
steers  on  turnips.  So  for  fear  that  he  will  tell  the 
story,  with  emoellishments,  I  will  give  it  here.  At 
the  time  before  mentioned,  when  I  had  such  a 
heap  of  turnips  to  feed  out,  I  bought,  among 
other  animals,  a  pair  of  steers,  for  which  I  gave 
seventy  dollars.  I  made  my  estimate  idiiat  they 
would  weigh  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  what 
they  would  gain  as  the  result  of  eating  one  or  two 
hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  with  hay  and  grain 
added ;  with  the  probable  rise  in  the  price  of  beef 
before  they  would  be  sent  to  the  shamDles.  Well, 
the  result  was  of  course  quite  satisfactory.  A  very 
respectable  profit  was  to  be  made  on  these  steers. 
But,  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever  make  calculations 
that  were  not  realized?    I  have,  and  this  was 


one  of  them.  The  steers  were  placed  in  the  bam, 
and  the  turnips  laid  before  them.  They  put  their 
noses  down,  smelt  of  the  nice  sweet  turnips,  then 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "Humph !  have  you  noth- 
ing better  than  this  for  usP"  "O,"  said  I,  "you 
are  not  used  to  turnips — ^you  don't  know  what  is 
good."  I  left  them  for  a  time,  thinking  they 
would  by-and-by  taste,  and  so  find  out  that  tur- 
nips were  good  for  steers.  But  they  did  not  taste, 
and  80  I  found  I  must  try  them  with  something 
else.  So  I  offered  them  some  Indian  meal,  but 
with  the  same  result,  they  smelt  and  left  it.  I 
thought  that  by  keeping  them  hungry  for  a  few 
days  they  might  be  brought  to  eat  turnips ;  so  they 
were  fed  for  a  week  or  two  lightly  with  hav,  turnips 
being  frequently  offered ;  and  after  a  while,  tliey 
consented  to  a  compromise,  and  agreed  to  eat  a  few 
of  the  turnips  if  I  would  give  them  a  plenty  of  good 
hay.  But  they  never  seemed  to  like  them.  And 
meal  they  would  not  eat  So  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result.  When  they  were  sold  I  re- 
ceived, after  feeding  them  some  three  or  four 
months,  about  itoo  dollars  less  than  I  gave  for 
them.    Is  farming  profitable  ?  u.  T. 

Concord,  Fd).  14,  1860. 


For  the  New  Eaglgnd  Farmer* 

AQBICniiTUBJB  AT  YATiTff. 
Lbttib  fbom  Juboi  Fbincb. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Brown: — Boston  is  a  great 
city,  but  New  York  is  so  much  greater,  that  here, 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  her,  our  modem 
Athens  seems  not  to  be  much  considered.  Here 
I  have  been  for  three  days,  and  not  a  Boston  pa- 
per can  I  find  in  either  of  the  hotels,  while  the 
New  York  dailies  load  the  tables.  Possibly  the 
secret  of  this  may  be  guessed,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Tribune  and  Times  have  their  reporters 
here,  carefyiy  reporting  the  interesting  proceed- 
ings of  the  month,  while  no  Boston  publisher 
seems  to  think  it  worth  his  trouble  to  notice  the 
movement. 

The  F(xrmer  has  already  published  the  plan  of 
the  Agricultural  course  of  lectures  now  in  pro* 
gross  here.  Professor  Porter,  of  the  Scientific 
School,  is  the  prime  mover  of  the  scheme,  which, 
in  brief,  is  a  course  of  about  seventy  lectures  upon 
Agriculture,  given  three  or  four  a  day,  at  conven- 
ient hours,  all  at  one  place,  so  that  any-  person 
may  attend  the  whole.  Tickets  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  at  ten  dollars  each, 
were  disposed  of,  mostly  to  young  farmers,  scat- 
tered through  New  England,  New  York,  and 
many  other  States.  Most  of  these  attend  regular- 
ly the  whole  course  ;  and  many  others  come  in  fbr 
a  week  or  more  to  attend  the  discussions  upon 
subjects  which  particularly  interest  them.  The 
first  week  was  devoted  mainly  to  Agrietdturdi 
Ghemisiryy  EiUomoloffy,  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Meteorology,  and  the  lectures  were  given  by  Prof^. 
Johnson  and  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  by 
Dr.  FrrcH  and  D.  C.  Eaton,  Esq.  Col.  Wilder, 
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.  on  the  seeond  week,  led  off  on  the  tuliject  of 
FruiiSf  in  hu  usual  happy  manner,  followed  by 
Dr.  Grant,  upon  the  Orape^  Mr.  Pabdee,  upon 
Berries^  Mr.  Babry,  upon  Fruit  Threes,  Mr.  Al- 
len, upon  Fruits,  and  Mr.  Q.  B.  EiC£RSON|  upon 
Trees, 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  world  can  produce 
Another  set  of  men  so  well  qualified  to  inttruct  a 
New  England  audience  upon  these  subjects  as 
those  who  lectured  during  the  last  week.  This, 
tilie  third  week,  has  been  devoted  to  Agriculture 
prop^.  LuTHES  H.  Tucker,  of  the  Country  Oen- 
Ueman,  is  lecturing  upon  Engluffi  Agriculture, 
Your  humble  servant  is  presenting  the  subject  of 
Drainage.  Prof.  Brewer  talks  of  Tobacco  and 
Hops,  John  Stanton  Gould,  of  Orassest  T.  £L 
Gold,  of  Ooan.,  ^  Boot  Crops,  Levi  Babtlett, 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  Sandy  Soils,  Joseph  Har- 
ris, of  Cereals,  Dr.  PuGH,  of  German  Agricul' 
iure,  and  Prof.  Porter,  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
and  Education,  An  eloquent  lecture  by  Hon.  Jo- 
fliAH  QuiNCT,  Jr.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  re- 
ceived with  bursts  of  applause. 

The  fourth  week  will  be  opened  by  Cassius  M. 
Clat,  of  Kentucky,  on  Cattle,  and  Messrs.  Al- 
len, of  New  York,  Flint  and  Howard,  of  Bos- 
ton, upon  the  Dairy  and  Horses,  Dr.  Gulliver, 
upon  Horses,  Mr.  Gold,  upon  Sheep,  Mr.  CoM- 
STOCK,  upon  the  Breeding  of  Fish,  and  Mr,  Weld, 
on  AgriaUtural  AssodaiUms, 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  known  aa  Ik  Marvel, 
the  author  of  some  of  the  most  charming  books 
in  our  literature,  "The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor^ 
among  others,  is  to  deliver  the  closing  lecture  on 
Bural  Economy.  Hia  bachelor  reveriea  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  acquisition  of  a  small  fam- 
ily, and  he  is  now  much  interested  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  lectures  are  designed  to  be  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  to  be  g^ven  in  a  familiar  way.  After 
each  lecture,  any  person  in  the  audience  puts  such 
questions  as  he  pleases,  and  hours  are  assigned 
for  familiar  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  the 
class  may  select 

This  movement  of  Prof.  Porter  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  is  a  progressive  measure,  I  think  en- 
tirely novel  in  this  country,  designed  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  succeeding  years,  with  such  modifies^ 
tions  as  may  be  thought  best  A  large  and  con- 
venient buttding  for  the  use  of  the  Sdentifio 
School  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  lecturers  of 
next  year  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History  to  aid  their  illustrations. 

Besides  the  lectures.  New  Haven  has  great  at- 
tractions. Its  society,  in  eulture  and  true  refine- 
ment, cannot,  perhaps,  be  excelled  in  this  coun- 
try. The  old  college  buildings  and  the  public 
grounds  planted  with  magnificent  elms,  in  some- 
what mathematical  order,  tell  of  the  severe  taste 


of  the  olden  times,  while  the  elegant  and  classic 
modem  dwellings,  with  their  tasteftil  surround- 
ings of  evergreens  dotting  the  broad  lawns  which 
are  gracefully  traversed  by  winding  walks  and 
drives,  give  evidence  of  affluence  and  the  dignity 
of  leisure  from  pressing  worldly  care.  During  the 
lectures,  the  duties  of  hospitality  are  not  forgot- 
ten, and  they  who  have  gone  to  New  Haven  to 
study  agriculture,  have  received  those  social  at- 
tentions so  grateful  always  to  strangers  in  a 
strange  land. 

I  regret  that  arrangements  were  not  made  for 
daily  reports  of  the  lectures  in  the  Boston  papers. 
A  full  proportion  of  the  teachers  if  not  of  the 
taught,  are  from  among  those  who  read  the  Bos- 
ton dailies,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  movement 
might  have  been  more  widely  diffused,  had  prop- 
er attention  been  given  to  this  matter. 

A  similar  course  of  instruction  might  easily  be 
organized  in  Cambridge  or  Boston,  or  many  more 
persons  in  fiiture  be  induced  to  attend  the  leo- 
tures  at  Yale.  The  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  farmers,  a  class  not  reached  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  through  such  an  agency  as  this,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Every  pupil  becomes  as  it 
were  a  missionary  to  convey  the  new  ideas  thus 
acquired  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  a  new 
impetus  is  given  to  the  great  cause  of  Agriculture. 

New  Haven,  Conn,,  Feb,  16, 1860. 


woBxs  or  APPZjas. 

Mr.  Editor  :^-There  is  much  complaint  in  this 
vicinitv  resnectin^  a  new  (P)  species  of  insects 
which  have,  by  their  secret  depredations,  rendered 
nearly  worthless  certain  kinds  of  apples. 

The  insect,  whUe  in  the  apple,  is  a  very  minute 
worm  or  grub,  scarcely  laiger  than  a  pin,  white  in 
color,  ana  rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  This  is  its  full  size ;  but  when  its  op- 
erations within  the  apple  first  commence,  it  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Its  journeys  in  the  apple  are  short  at  first,  but 
they  ppradually  increase  in  length  until  the  whole 
interior  is  perforated  through  and  through  with 
hundreds  of  its  little  pin-holes,  while  upon  its  sur- 
face the  anple  looks  as  round  as  ever.  Sometimes 
I  have  taken  up  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  sound 
apple,  and  it  would  crumble  to  pieces  in  my  fin- 
gers ;  and  I  would  find  that  several  of  these  little 
pests  bad  got  the  start  of  mc  and  devoured  or  de- 
molished nearly  the  whole  of  the  apple  except  the 
skin! 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  personally,  it  seems 
to  prefer  sweetings,  russets,  and  some  common 
kinas  for  which  I  have  no  name ;  but  its  ravages 
are  also  extended  to  several  other  varieties. 

They  commence  the  work  of  destruction  early 
in  the  fall,  and  carry  it  on  to  midwinter,  certainly, 
and  whether  it  reaches  beyond  this  period  or  not, 
I  am,  at  present,  unable  to  decide^ 

While  looking  over  some  russets  the  other  day, 
which  had  been  very  thickly  inhabited  with  these 
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mrly  settlers,  I  obserred  many  very  small  bugs 
slowly  crawling  upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  bar- 
rel. They  were  of  a  dark  chestnut  color,  and 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  thought 
occurred  tc  me  that  perhaps  these  were  the  little 
grubs  in  their  perfect  form  ;  but  if  so,  where  and 
when  did  they  go  into  the  pupa  state,  and  how 
long  did  they  remain  in  it  ?  Several  of  the  ap- 
ples in  whidi  the  grubs  had  been  at  work  were 
examined  and  no  worms  could  be  found. 

There  is  no  mention  made  of  this  insect  in 
Cole's  American  Fruit  Book,  nor  in  any  work  on 
Entomology  which  I  have  at  hand,  so  I  have  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  through  the  columns  of  the  Far- 
mer, for  information  of  any  kind  concerning  this 
little  marauder,  the  destructive  habits  of  which 
tiireaten,  at  least  in  this  region,  to  be  a  formida- 
ble barrier  to  the  most  important  branch  of  fruit- 
xaiaing. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  third  meeting  of 
the  present  series  of  the  Legislative  Agricultural 
Society,  I  saw  that  the  question  was  asked,  "What 
should  be  done  to  prevent  so  many  of  our  apples 
becoming  so  wormy ;"  and  the  statement  made, 
^that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  crop  in  Worees- 
ler  coimtv  had  been  spoiled  the  past  season  by 
this  trouble,'^  but  no  description  was  given  of  the 
worm,  or  any  of  its  habits.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  it  is  identical  with  the  insect  I  have 
partiaUy  described.  S.  L.  White. 

Qratony  Fd>.  7, 1860. 


/br  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CUIiTTJB£   OF  FINE  THEES. 

Dear  SnC : — ^In  accordance  with  my  promise 
made  to  you,  I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of 
the  "Culture  of  Pines"  on  our  Island.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  sprinpp  of  1846  that  Mr.  JosUH  Stur- 
Ois,  (now  of  California,)  planted  a  lot  of  five  acres, 
alter  taking  off  a  crop  or  corn  the  year  previous, 
with  the  seed  of  the  common  hard  pine  of  Cape 
Cod.  The  seeds  were  put  in  with  a  common  seed 
planter,  in  rows  about  six  feet  apart,  and  came  up 
m  the  rows  from  one  to  four  feet  apjirt.  Two 
jears  afterwards  he  planted  five  acres  more  adjoin- 
ing, sowing  broadcast,  and  harrowing  in  a  mix- 
tare  of  the  hard  pine  seed  with  that  of  the  *^Pinu8 
Montimo/'  of  France,  both  of  which  came  up 
well  and  grew  finely,  In  1851,  Mr.  Sturgis  called 
<m  me  to  look  at  them,  and  also  proposed  to  me 
to  buy  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  company 
with  him,  and  plant  it  I  found  his  trees  looking 
healthy  and  vigorous  ;  some  of  those' of  the  first 
planting  were  five  feet  high,  and  about  five  inches 
tiiick  near  the  ground.  We  purchased  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  light  sandy  land,  for  about  two 
doUars  per  acre,  and  expended  about  one  thous- 
and dollars  in  procuring  seed  from  Barnstable 
county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1852,  planted  the 
whole  tract,  using  a  planter  with  a  sharp  cutter  to 
cut  the  sward,  and  a  common  cast  iron  broad  har- 
row or  cultivator  tooth  following,  and  the  seed 
dropped  behind.  This  method  planted  the  seed 
too  aeeply,  but  enough  came  up,  had  they  not 
been  killed  by  a  severe  drought,  and  by  the 
ground  moles  which  ran  along  the  rows,  leaving  a 
noUow  space  beneath  the  young  trees.  The  fol- 
lowing year  we  nut  in  three  spike  harrow  teeth, 
which  just  scarified  the  surface,  and  the  ^r'^^^ 


came  up  abundantly,  and  neither  drought  nor 
moles  aisturbed  them,  and  now  the  largest  of 
them  are  six  feet  high,  and  three  to  four  inches 
thick  near  the  ground.  Tliis  last  method  of  plant- 
ing is  not  the  best.  I  think  the  better  way  is*  to 
plow  the' ground  and  cultivate  it  one  year,  and 
then  plant  it  with  a  common  seed  planter.  Un- 
til 1852,  the  common  and  Frencn  pines  had 
grown  alike,  but  in  this  vear,  the  French  grew 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  others,  and  in  some 
instances  the  centre  spike  grew  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  len^h  and  near  an  inch  thick. 

I  now  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the  Pinus 
MorUimo,  and  imported  over  fifty  bushels  of  seeds, 
and  several  hundred  acres  have  been  planted 
with  them.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  many  of  the  first 
trees  of  the  French  kind,  which  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Sturgis,  were  fifteen  feet  high,  and  six  inches 
at  the  trunk,  but  the  following  winter  when  tlie 
thermometer  stood  for  several  days  at  or  near  12? 
below  zero,  many  of  the  finest  trees  were  killed. 
Those  of  mine  which  were  only  a  few  inches  high, 
and  covered  with  snow,  survived,  and  arc  now  do- 
ingwell. 

The  last  tract  which  I  planted  was  planted  in 
summer,  sowed  to  rye  in  the  fall,  and  planted 
with  the  seed  planter  m  the  following  spring  with 
the  Pinus  Montimo  seeds,  and  the  trees  are  now 
growing  well.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  about  two 
dollars  per  acre,  the  plowing  three  dollars,  the 
seedr^  one  dollar,  the  pine  seed  two  dollars,  the 
plantmg  one  dolhur,  making  nine  dollars,  and  it 

Sroduced  twelve  bushels  of  rye,  which  sold  at  one 
ollar  per  bushel ;  the  straw  was  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  harvesting,  thus  making  a  profit,  after 
allowing  another  dollar  per  acre  for  harrowing, 
of  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  land  all  planted  to 
pines,  beside. 

Many  persons  think  our  waste,  barren  lands  can 
be  used  more  profitably  by  stocking  them  with 
sheep,  than  in  any  other  way,  but  let  us  make 
some  figures  and  see  what  they  will  sav,  for  they 
always  tell  the  truth  when  properly  used.  An  acre 
of  laild  will  cost  about  two  dollars,  and  it  will 
take  about  two  acres  of  it  to  feed  one  sheep  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  will  cost  about  one  and  one- 
half  dollars  per  acre  to  stock  it  with  sheep,  and 
about  the  same  to  plant  it  with  pines,  supposing 
the  crop  of  rye  only  pays  for  its  own  cost.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  land  will,  in  thirty  years,  pro- 
duce twenty  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  which  is  now 
worth  here,  six  dollars  per  cord,  and  deducting  for 
cutting  and  carting  two  dollars  per  cord,  will  leave 
four  dollars,  which  is  equal  to  eighty  dollars,  for 
the  thirty  years,  or  two  dollars  and  sixty-six  and 
one^half  cents  per  ^cre  per  annum,  or  three  dol- 
lars grown  to  eighty-three  in  thirty  years.  If  any 
sheep  husbandman  can  make  up  the  other  side  of 
the  account  to  match  this,  I  snail  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  him.  R  W.  Gardner. 

Nantucket,  Fd).,  I860. 


Soaking  Seed  Wheat.— Mr.  Walter  R  Neal, 
of  MaysviUe,  Ky.,  writes  to  the  Rural  American, 
that  in  the  fall  of  1858  he  prepared  20  acres  of 
land  for  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  his  brother, 
whose  farm  adjoined  his,  prepared  ten  acres.  The 
land,  seed  and  mode  of  preparation,  and  time  of 
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he  says,  "my  brother  soaked  his  wheat  before  sow- 
ing, in  strong  brine,  and  then  rolled  in  lime ;  while 
I  sowed  mine  without  either.  Now  mark  the  re- 
sult. At  threshing  time  my  yield  was  13i  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  which  was  about  an  avetage  yield 
in  the  neighborhood,  while  my  brother's  aver- 
aged 22i  bushels  to  the  acre.  Still  further,  my 
wheat  was  damaged  with  the  smut,  while  my 
brother's  wheat  was  entirely  from  free  smut  and  all 
foreign  seeds." 

EXTRACTS  AND  BEPIjISB. 
LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

The  inquiry  of  your  correspondent  for  the  best 
fowls  for  laying  and  for  cold  weather  induces  me 
to  say  that  the  Leghorns  have  done  the  best  with 
me  of  any  I  nave  ever  kept.  The  Black  Spanish 
are  good  layers  in  warm  weather ;  but  these  lay 
in  warm  or  cold  weather.  They  commence  to  lay 
when  about  four  months  old,  and  have  continued 
without  offering  to  set,  till  now,  February  7  j  and 
although  they  have  froze  their  combs,  they  have 
laid  all  the  time.  I  have  had  but  eight  hens,  and 
they  have  laid  thirty  dozen  eggs  since  the  last  of 
November.  They  hatch  well ;  and  I  have  never 
lost  one  by  disease.    I  consider  them  very  hardy. 

Fozboro\  Feb.,  1860.  L.  R.  Hewins. 

Reaurks. — Our  correspondent  states  that  he 
has  no  Leghorn  fowls  to  sell,  excepting  two  or 
three  roosters,  but  can  furnish  a  few  eggs.  He 
will  please  inqidre  of  nurserymen  for  the  grape 
vine  he  wants.  

ABOUT  FEEDING  BEES. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  noticed  in  the  last  Farmer, 
a  gentleman  in  Salisbury  wants  to  know  how  he 
shall  feed  his  bees.  I  will  tell  him  how  I  feed  my 
bees  when  they  are  short  of  honey.  Go  to  some 
one  who  has  taken  up  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  get  a 
few  ])ound8  of  honey  in  the  comb ;  that  from  an 
old  swarm  is  the  bet,  because  there  is  more  bee- 
bread  in  an  old  swarm  than  a  young  swarm.  Take 
about  one  pound  of  honey  and  comb  and  place  it 
on  a  plate,  put  two  little  sticks  under  the  honey, 
in  the  plate,  so  that  the  bees  can  go  under  as  well 
as  over  the  honey,  and  if  it  is  too  cold  for  them 
to  come  down  on  the  bottom  board,  carry  them 
into  a  warm  room,  and  they  will  come  down  and 
carrj'  it  up  into  their  comb.  It  will  last  them 
about  two  weeks.  I  think  this  a  better  way  than 
to  feed  them  on  candy,  unless  they  like  it  better 
than  I  do.  R. 

Cliester,  N.  JET.,  Feb.  7,  1860. 

clover  ilvy  for  hilch  coyrs. 

Some  say  that  clover  liay  is  in  no  way  suitable 
for  cows  ;  but  brother  farmer,  I  will  tell  you  what 
one  of  my  cows  did  one  week  on  clover  hay.  Her 
feed  consisted  of  clover  hay,  first  crop,  one  peck 
carrots,  and  three  quarts  of  cob  meal  per  day.  The 
result  was  fifteen  pounds  butter.  Some  days  her 
milk  weighed  fifty  pounds.  I  doubt  not  but  if 
her  hay  had  been  cut  it  would  have  amply  paid 
the  cost.  The  cow  is  about  five-eighths  English, 
the 'rest  native.  A  SUBSCBIBEB. 

Deetfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1860. 


TAKE  CARE  OP  THE  EYES  OF  YOUR  HORSES  AND 

CATTLE. 

Should  your  horses  or  cattle  injure  their  eyes, 
so  as  to  bring  on  a  white  substance  or  film,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  do  not,  as  I  have  seen  some 
do,  spit  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice,  or  blow  a 
quill  mil  of  snuff,  into  the  eye ;  but  let  me  tell 
you  a  better  way.  I  take  cresh  butter  newly 
churned,  melt  about  one  table  spoonful,  and  turn 
it  into  the  ear  opposite  the  eye  injured,  being  care* 
ful  to  hold  the  ear  tight  together  so  that  th^ 
shall  not  by  a  violent  shake  of  the  head  throw  it 
out  of  the  ear.  This  remedy  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied if  you  do  not  use  them  when  the  film  is 
coming  off.  a  A. 

New  Haven,  CL         _^ 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  WATER  PIPE. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  made  in  your  paper  as 
to  what  is  the  best  kind  of  pipe  to  convey  ^"xtter  ? 
I  would  recommend  the  inaestructible  water  pipe 
as  the  best  and  cheapest  Pipe  of  one  inch  bore  can 
be  delivered  on  the  steamboat  wharf  at  Camden, 
Me.,  all  complete,  for  ten  cents  per  foot ;  elbows 
ten  cents  extra ;  other  sizes  in  proportion. 

George  Collins  &  Co. 

Camden,  Me.,  ISeO,  _ 

SUGAR  BEET  SUGAR. 

Can  any  one  give  me  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  juice  of  the  sugar  beet  into  sugar  ?  It 
is  said  that  lime  is  used — ^but  in  what  state  the 
lime  is,  or  in  what  condition  the  juice  of  the  beet, 
whether  before  or  during  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, and  in  what  proportion,  I  have  not  learned. 

New  Ipswich,  Feb.  U,  1860.  w.  D.  L. 

planting  AND  PRUNING  PRIVET  HEDGE. 

Will  the  editor  of  the  Farmer,  or  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  growing  ihe  privet  hedge, 
inform  me  how  near  together  the  plants  should 
be  set,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  trimming. 

North  Bridgewater,  Feb,,  1860.  J.  T.  B. 

Remarks.— We  have  never  cultivated  the  priv- 
et, and  le*ave  the  reply  for  those  who  have. 

DISEASE  AMONG  CATTLE. 

I  have  a  disorder  among  my  cattle  that  some 
call  scurf,  or  runrounds.  Please  tell  me  what  will 
cure  it,  and  oblige  John  J.  Lang. 


Hnrrs  oir  shbbf  managbmcnt. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Green  gives  in  the  Michigan  Far* 
mer  the  following  ways  and  means  of  getting  up 
the  right  kind  of  a  flock : 

First,  then,  I  allow  my  ewes  to  breed  till  the 
spring  they  are  three  years  old.  I  never  desire 
to  see  twins.  If  they  make  their  appearance,  I 
give  them  an  extra  chance  to  keep  them  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  I  never  breed  from  any  old 
broken-down  ewes.  I  never  allow  my  bucK  or 
bucks  to  run  with  the  flock  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  I  had  rather  tend  my  buck  with  one  hun- 
dred ewes  than  turn  him  in  with '  twenty-five. 
This  course  is  very  beneficial  to  the  buck,  and 
still  more  so  to  his  stock.  ^These  are  points  that 
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any  one  will  admit,  that  will  reason  for  a  moment. 
I  neyer  allow  more  than  forty  sheep  to  run  to- 
gether. I  never  keep  my  sheep  in  pastures  where 
they  cannot  get  on  dry  ground  to  stand  or  lie 
down.  I  raise  carrots  or  rutabagas  for  my  sheep 
instead  of  feeding  grain.  I  have  my  lambs  begin 
to  come  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  take  them 
away  from  the  ewes  about  the  20th  of  August 
In  this  way  the  lambs  become  weaned  and  take  to 
feed  before  cold  weather  begins,  and  the  ewes  get 
up  in  grand  order  before  winter,  besides  they  are 
mnch  more  likely  to  bring  lambs  the  next  season. 
If  at  any  time  I  have  a  sheep  that  does  not  appear 
to  do  well,  I  take  it  immemately  from  t}ie  flock, 
and  if  it  does  not  readily  recover,  I  kill,  sell,  or 
^ive  it  away.  I  give  my  sheep  some  kind  of  shed 
in  winter  to  resort  to  wnen  they  choose.  I  never 
care  about  sheep  having  drink  in  the  summer,  if 
they  have  good  pasture.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  too  much  salt  in  hot,  dry  weather, 
where  uiere  is  no  water  in  the  pasture.  I  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  my  flock,  and  if  I  have  any 
ewes  that  do  not  breea  to  suit  me,  I  dispose  of 
them  and  their  stock.  Much  care  should  be  taken 
with  regard  to  iniudicious  crosses  among  sheep 
as  well  as  with  other  animals,  and  don't  forget  or 
neglect  to  give  your  sheep  a  sufficient  amount  of 
feed  in  winter,  or  pasture  in  summer,  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  There  are  many  items 
too  numerous  to  mention  here  that  wiU  suggest 
themselves  to  the  careful  observer  as  the  process 
of  care  and  feeding  advances. 


wPw  the  Nnp  EagUmd  Farmer, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 
HOW  TO  THAW  OUT  PUMPS. 

Mk.  Bbown  : — ^During  the  late  cold  snap,  some 
of  your  readers  have  been  obliged  to  ride  off  to 
the  pomp^makers  for  help  to  thaw  out  their  wooden 
pumps.  I  found  out  a  way  to  do  this  work,  some 
years  ago,  which  ought  to  be  published  oflen.  It 
18  this  :  Pix)vidc  a  lead  pipe :  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  size  is  very  convenient ;  a  tunnel,  and  hot 
water.  Put  the  pipe  into  the  top  of  the  pump, 
resting  it  on  the  ice.  Now  pour  in  the  water, 
holding  the  pipe  with  cloths,  as  it  will  become 
Boon  too  hot  for  bare  hands.  The  pipe  will  settle 
right  down  into  the  ice,  and  very  soon  the  pump 
handle  will  be  going  again. 

Every  wooden  pump  in  an  exposed  situation, 
should  have  a  small  vent  below  the  platform, 
where  all  the  water  above  might  pass  out,  ana 
leave  the  pump  in  a  safe  condition.  Copper  pumps 
should  be  attached  to  the  lead  pipe  oy  a  brass 
coupling,  similar  to  those  used  on  fire  engine 
hose.  Then  when  any  thing  gets  into  the  boxes, 
or  the  pump  happens  to  freeze,  it  can  be  un- 
screwed and  taken  down  for  repaiis,  or  examina- 
tion. A  brass  coupling  will  cost  one  dollar  at  a 
Boston  plumbers,  and  its  cost  may  often  be  saved 
in  a  single  year.  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass,,  Jan,  10,  1860. 


C&ANBEBKIE8. — ^Will  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents inform  us  whether  a  natural  cranberry  mead- 
ow would  be  benefited  by  being  thoroughly  under- 
drained  ?  That  is,  whether  the  meadow  would  be 
more  prolific  of  fruit,  or  the  fruit  be  larger  and  of 
finer  flavor. 


OBUIIIi  TBBATHENT  OF  HOBSXS. 

^  The  enlightenment  and  humanity  of  the  present 
time  are  rapidly  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
horse.  Formerly,  his  treatment  and  management, 
by  civilized  man,  was  most  unwise  and  cruel,  but 
now,  some  believe  that  kind  treatment  and  ration- 
al management  are  more  economical  and  proper. 
Till  of  lattf,  he  has  almost  universally,  wnen  in 
harness,  been  tortured  with  the  check-rein.  Now- 
a-days,  a  small  percentage  of  horse  owners  and 
managers  do  not  use  it.  Some  consider  the  rein 
to  be  both  ornamental  and  serviceable.  They 
have  a  fancy  for  a  high  head,  and  showy  horse ; 
and  suppose,  also,  that  this  rein  keeps  tne  horse 
from  trippinff  and  falling — ^that  it  holds  him  up. 
li  is  often  the  cause  of  his  tripling  andfaUing, 
It  prevents  his  recovery  from  a  Jj^ll.  W  ith  an 
unrestrained  head  he  could  more  easily  and  read- 
ily prevent  falling,  when  he  might  tnp  or  stumr 
ble ;  or  arise  from  a  fall  easier.  He  will  not  step 
any  lighter  and  higher  for  the  check-rein.  It  will 
no  more  hold  him  up  than  a  man  can  be  held  up 
in  slippery  weather  by  a  stock  for  his  neck  that 
throws  his  head  back — face  upwards !  The  check 
rein,  that  makes  him  a  gazer  at  the  sun  by  day, 
and  the  moon  and  dtars  by  night,  prevents  his 
seeing  the  ground  upon  wmch  he  is  travelling. 
When  in  motion,  this  check-rein  causes  quite  a 
jar  of  the  head,  and  a  jerking  of  the  bits  upon  the 
mouth. 

The  necks  of  horses  differ  in  their  formation, 
yet  tasty  coachmen  and  teamsters  draw  their  heads 
equally  nigh  by  this  rein.  In  the  days  of  stage 
coachmg,  a  driver  had  all  of  his  horses'  heads 
checked  up  high  and  tort.  One  of  the  team  could 
not  draw  up  hill,  so  he  whipped  him  soundly  and 
severely  at  the  hills,  till  a  passenger  observing 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  that  horse,  suggested 
to  the  driver  the  cause — that  he  could  not  work 
with  his  head  drawn  up  so  high — ^upon  his  being 
released  from  the  check,  the  horse  drew  smartly 
up  the  hills  afterwards.  Drawing  in  the  nose  of 
the  horse  to  his  breast,  by  a  short  rein,  or  the  mar- 
tingale, cramps  the  cords  of  the  neck  and  pre- 
vents the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
neck  and  head. 

Blinkers  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Horses  are 
often  startled  by  noises,  the  causes  of  which  he 
cannot  see  with  Dlinkers  on.  But  the  same  noises 
do  not  affinght  them  when  not  in  harness,  and 
they  can  see  whence  the  sounds  come.  They  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  bridle,  and  deflect  into 
their  eyes  both  heat  and  dirt.  It  is  not  always 
that  blinkers  prevent  skittish  horses  from  seeing 
sights,  at  which  they  become  affirighted,  and  the 
turning  of  their  heads,  then,  away  from  these  ob- 
jects, rather  increases  than  diminishes  their  fears. 
^  The  tail  of  the  horse  men  have  generally  con- 
sidered impeifectly  made,  unfinished  naturally,  so 
they  cut  off  what  uiey  estimate  woithless,  or  use- 
less, the  cords  in  it,  and  set  it  up !  Some  dock  it, 
and  then  cut  the  cords  upon  its  under  side,  and 
place  it  in  the  pulleys  till  it  is  stiffened,  and  will 
remain  set  up.  Others  fancy  a  long-tailed  nag, 
with  his  tail  set  up,  and  perhaps  will  so  cut  and 
pulley  it  that  it  will  remain  bowed.  The  tail  is  a 
very  serviceable  instrument  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, for  the  horse  to  brush  away  the  flies  with, 
that  so  much  annoy  him  a  large  port  of  the  year ; 
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wh?n  cut  and  stiflened,  as  it  uiuallv  is,  by  the 

hand  of  civilized  and  humana  man,  Uie  flies  tor- 
ment him  unharmed.  It  in  more  graceful,  unop- 
erated  upon,  and  is  lens  in  the  way  of  the  reins, 
when  one  is  riding.  It  may  affect  the  animol'e 
strength  to  cut  off  these  cords.  The  tail  th»t  ha» 
been  set  up,  often  trembles  very  much  aftar  he 
has  been  dnTen  or  worked  hard. 

The  fetlock  ehouM  not  be  shorn.    God  has 
fit  to  have  the  hair  gnnr  long  there.    There  is 
rapidmovementof  the  joint,  chordsand  ikin  ? 
when   the   animal   is  traTelling  rapidly.      I 
lonRlh  of  hair  is  piobablv  necessary  for  protectiot 
of  this  exposed  part  of  tlie  leg. 

O.  O.  BfflTON. 


TAXXiS  AQAHt. 
Mr.  Editob:— I  notice  In  the  Farmer  of  to- 
day an  ardcla  signed  P.,  in  reply  to  the  few  lines 
I  sent  you  whit^  appeared  in  your  paper  of  Jan. 
14.  Ho  says  ha  "does  not  understand  me  to  uj 
that  property  ahould  not  be  taxed  equally  nndpro- 
portionately  wherever  it  ii  founa."  Mr.  F.  is 
right.  The  object  of  my  communioation  was  to 
CEul  your  attention  and  that  of  your  reulera  to  the 
inequalil}/  of  taxation,  and  your  correspondent 
does  not  attempt  to  show  that  my  position,  in  re 
gard  to  the  inttqualitf,  injustice  and  oppressive 
'    '  '  '     ■   deed,  he  ad- 


character  of  our  laws,  is  r 


t  right;  indee 


I,  when  he  tays  that  the  "inequality  wouldnot 
be  relieved  by  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  the  mortgager  to  the  mortgagee,  because  all 
this  would  be  guarded  against  ay  the  mortgagee 
when  he  received  his  mortgage."  If  I  understand 
him,  his  argument  ia  simply  this :  the  law  is  just 

1  represented  it        -'- -•    ■     -^      - 

i)ressive,  but  there  is  no  help 
tender  will  take  advantage  oi  the  necessity 
borrower,  and  secure  a  good  bargain  at  allc 
In  answer,  I  would  say,  if  you  would  have  the  peo- 
ple honest,  if  you  would  restrain  the  grasping,  if 
you  would  prevent  the  miser  grinding  the  faces 
of  the  poor,  mahe  your  laiet  right — base  them  on 
principles  of  justice  and  equality.  Laws  have  much 
to  do  with  the  consciences  of  men.  A  people 
never  will  bo  better  than  their  laws,  not  o^en  so 
good.  The  fact  that  some  men  will  steal,  murder, 
and  do  a  thousand  other  wicked  things,  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  ahould  bv  law  ioleraia  such  wrong 
doings.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  P.,  to  secure  a 
"full  disclosure  of  property,"  it  seems  to  me,  is 
needless.  The  punishments  for  a  dishonest  in- 
voice, as  the  law  now  is,  provided  the  assessors 
do  their  duty,  are  the  pains  and  pmalties  of  per- 
iury.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  homestead  bill, 
but  I  should  much  prefer  some  action  to  encourage 
ynung  men  to  have  a  homestead.  B.  U. 

Wulboro',  Jan.  28,  I860. 


TiiE  Ottee  or  Creeper  Sheep.— Our  excel- 
lent brother  IIoLUES,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  says 
some  account  of  this  breed  of  sheep  maybe  found 
in  "Dwight's  Travels."  It  appears  that  they  orig- 
inated in  the  town  ofMendon,  Mass.  He  adds, 
"We  used  to  have  them  in  Maine,  but  have  not 
•een  any  for  some  years,  probably  they  have  be- 


!  extinct.  They  wa«  a  good  bodied,  mediuni 
sixed  sheep,  and  very  quiet     They  were  unable  to 

]ver  stone  walls  or  leap  fences."  Perhapa 
some  person  in  Mendon,  or  its  neighborhood,  can 
give  us  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  these 

W  JUTiLEIBSnBXJ}  BSEEID  SOWXR. 


Among  the  many  implements  whic^  haye  been 
invented  within  a  few  years  to  lighten  the  labor* 
expedite  the  operations  of  farming,  those  ar« 
particularly  important  which  come  in  use  at  the 
busy  seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest.  While 
many  of  the  heavier  labors  of  the  farm — the 
itump-pulling,  the  rock-lifling,  the  ditdiing,  &0., 

essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  or  to  the  val- 
of  the  crop,  that  the  seed  should  be  planted  at 
just  such  a  time,  or  the  harvest  gathered  in  under 
just  the  right  circumstances.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  little  implement  above  figured  will  secure  the 
proper  and  speedy  planting  of  the  seed.  Operat- 
ing as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  it  deposits  at  regular 
intervals,  the  proper  amount'  of  seed,  coven  and 
gently  presses  the  earth  around  it,  securing  all 
the  conditions  in  planting  necessary  to  a  quick  and 
healthy  germination.  No  other  preparation  is 
necessary  for  it  than  to  see  that  the  soil  ii  prop- 
erly pulverised  and  levelled,  and  that  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  seeding,  which  no  judicious  seeds- 
man will  neglect,  are  observed. 

sows  garden  seedu  of  all  kinds,  adapting  it- 
self readily  to  all  sizes,  from  the  mustard  teed  to 
the  kernel  of  com,  and  all  shinies  between  the 
round,  plump  pea,  and  the  flat,  sealy  parsnip. 

It  comes  from  a  town  better  known  than  peic- 
haps  any  other  in  New  £ln^and,  as  a  seed-raising 

,  and  having  the  endorsement  of  many  of 
the  farmers  and  seed-growers  of  that  town,  we 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  careful  notioe  of 
our  readers.     It  is  advertised  in  our  oolumna  this 
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UDQISI.ATIVS  AaBICUIiTUBAIi 
MXBTINO. 

[Kbpobtsd  roK  THB  New  Eroland  Farmbb  bt  Thob.  Bradlst.  | 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  at  the  State  House,  on 
Monday  evening,  Dr.  George  B.  Lorino,  of  Sa- 
lem, in  the  Chair*  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
**AgrictiUural  Educaiion"  it  having  been  contin- 
ved  from  the  previous  meeting. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Loring  said  he  had  un- 
derstood that  the  subject  for  discussion  would  be 
"The  Feeding  of  Stock,**  and  he  was  intending  to 
address  the  meeting  on  this,  having  expressed  his 
-views  on  education  before,  but  he  thought  the 
two  subjects  might  well  be  considered  together,  as 
tiiey  were  so  closely  allied.  Agriculture,  said  he, 
.lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  education,  and  the 
'  sol^ect  might  profitably  be  discussed  throughout 
the  entire  series  of  meetings,  and  then  not  be  fin- 
ished. Agriculture,  without  education,  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  a  failure;  there  have  been 
exceptions,  both  in  Europe,  and  in  our  own  State 
eren,  but  these  were  exceptions,  and  did  not  af- 
fect the  rule. 

The  speaker  said  his  chief  object  in  appearing 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  stated  at  the 
]ireviontf  meeting,  was  to  urge  the  publication  of 
an  agricultural  manual  for  our  schools,  so  that  the 
ymmg  might  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  profit  by 
it.  Chemistry,  said  he,  is  a  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting study,  so  is  botany,  and  more  than  this,  to 
nu&e  i^culturists  of  our  children,  we  must  im- 
press on  their  minds  the  importance  of  it.  Now 
&'&rmer's  child  is  taught  to  consider  that  every 
profession  is  higher  than  its  father's,  and  until  we 
show  the  falsity  of  tliis,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  ag- 
ricoltnre  prosper. 

I  want  to  see  topics  discussed  in  our  schools 
that  will  so  interest  children  that  they  will  go 
home  and  talk  them  over  at  the  fireside ;  I  want 
them  taught  what  sheep  arc,  what  kind  are  profi- 
table to  keep,  what  the  cost  of  keeping  is,  what 
their  wool  will  sell  for,  how  much  they  eat,  and 
what  is  best  to  feed  them  on  ;  what  every  tree  is, 
what  stock  is,  what  manures  are,  and  the  various 
kinds  for  tiie  various  crops,  &c.,  and  by  impart- 
ing such  knowledge  as  this,  boys  will  go  home 
from  school  knowing  that  something  good  can  be 
done  on  our  farms.  Then  will  be  time  to  estab- 
lish county  schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  but 
the  education  should  be  begun  in  our  common 
schools,  at  once. 

The  speaker  then  said  there  was  another  source 
of  instruction  he  would  mention,  and  which  was 
of  the  utmost  importance — ^the  introduction  of 
good  agricultural  books  into  the  farmer's  family. 
WhAt  is  more  interesting  in  literature,  he  asked, 


than  good  agricultural  books  ?  No  Congression- 
al Documents  go  through  the  country  so  fast  or 
so  far,  or  are  half  so  much  sought  after,  as  the 
"Patent  OflSce  Reports  on  Agriculture,"  poor  as 
those  are,  and  this  shows  the  great  amount  of  in- 
terest that  is  taken  in  the  profession. 

Dr.  Loring  said  that  he  considered  agriculture 
as  an  art,  rather  than  a  science,  and  asked,  in  this 
connection,  whether  there  was  any  man  who  could 
tell  which  was  the  best  method  of  feeding  stock  ? 
He  thought  there  was  not, — ^as  it  had  not  yet  been 
discovered,  so  far  as  he  had  heard.  He  had  tried  it 
for  a  number  of  years  and  had  not  found  it  out. 
Cattle,  said  he,  eat  what  is  placed  before  them — 
what  they  can  get,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
man  that  had  solved  the  problem  as  to  what  was 
the  best  feed.  Cftto  said  the  best  branch  of  agri- 
culture was  to  feed  stock  well,  and  the  next  best 
branch  to  feed  stock  moderately.  He,  Dr.  Loring, 
supposed  that  the  best  feed  for  cattle  was  good 
English  hay ;  you  may,  said  he,  steam  corn  stalks 
and  fix  up  some  kind  of  palatable  feed,  but  it  was 
an  open  question  as  to  what  was  the  best  feed. ' 
There  is  no  rule,  and,  when  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed, he  would  give  the  maxim  of  Cato  as  the 
ground  to  commence  upon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Wobum,  being  called 
on,  said  that  his  remarks  at  the  previous  meeting 
had  been  of  a*  rambling  character,  and  he  was 
glad  to  have  this  privilege  of  speaking  more  con- 
nectedly on  the  question.  Agricultural  education,* 
said  he,  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, . 
and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  stock  feeding.  The 
sciences  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  agricultural' 
education  are  chemistry,  botany  and  geology  or 
mineralogy.  The  relations  of  vegetation  to  the 
soil  and  of  the  soil  to  vegetation,  he  said,  are 
necessary  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  A  child 
should  commence  by  learning  the  names  of  plants 
around  him,  their  structure,  thb  atmosphere  best 
suited  to  them ;  the  names  of  insects,  and  wheth- 
er they  are  destructive  to  vegetation  or  other- 
wise, the  best  methods  to  destroy  the  destructive 
ones }  then  the  names  and  habits  of  birdis,  and 
what  kinds  are  injurious  to  the  crops,  and  those 
which  should  be  allured  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
All  these  things  can  be  taught,  said  he,  while  the 
children  are  sleeping  or  trying  to  sleep  in  the 
school,  find  would  be  far  better  and  more  useful 
studies  in  after  life  than  many  other  things  that 
are  now  taught,  and  might  be  commenced  with 
the  youngest  scholars. 

Dr.  Stebbins  then  alluded  to  many  subjects  on 
which  much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  scholars, 
and  argued  that  the  time  devoted  to  these  would 
be  more  than  was  necessary  in  learning  agricultu- 
ral branches.  He  said  that  the  brain  of  the  child 
in  our  public  schools  is  now  overtasked,  and  our 
children  are  so  fully  engaged  in  studies  they  have 
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BO  little  interest  in,  that  it  tends  to  make  them  id- 
iotic. 

He  was  opposed  to  establishing  new  schools  ex- 
pressly to  teach  agricultural  education,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  would  be  folly,  but  he  would  begin  in 
our  common  schools.  He  said  he  had  told  what 
was  done  and  could  be  done  in  our  lower  schools, 
but  he  would  consider  the  higher  ones.  Here  pu- 
pils were  found  studying  algebra  and  geometry, 
things  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  although  much  time 
was  spent  in  their  study  ;  it  would  be  far  better 
to  teach  the  boy  how  to  raise  and  feed  stock.  He 
would  not  ignore  algebra  and  kindred  studies,  but 
he  would  give  the  boy  a  term  or  two  of  these,  and 
then  teach  him  what  would  be  useful  to  him  as  a 
farmer  or  mechanic. 

It  had  been  asked,  where  shall  we  get  teachers  ? 
He  would  answer,  do  the  best  we  can,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  when  the  want  was  expressed  it 
would  breed  the  supply.  Should  this  want  be 
manifest,  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
teaching  would  attend  to  this,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  should  have  all  applying  for  situations  thor- 
oughly conversant  and  able  to  go  creditably 
through  an  agricultural  examination. 

The  difficulty,  said  he,  is  not  that  we  have  not 
educational  machinery,  educational  j)ower  or  edu- 
cational interest,  but  that  we  keep  along  in  the  old 
scholastic  method  of  teaching.  He  thought  that 
if  our  Board  of  Education  required  agricultural 
education  to  be  taught  in  our  four  Normal  schools, 
the  want  of  teachers  woidd  be  quickly  supplied. 
He  had  no  faith  in  any  great  establishment  for 
teaching  agriculture  at  present,  nor  had  he  at  any 
time,  as  he  thought  the  present  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  State  were  ample,  if  they  were  proper- 
ly directed. 

In  closing,  he  again  urged  the  importance  of  this 
education,  as  the  theoretical  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained by  a  boy,  with  his  father's  practical  knowl- 
edge, would  unite  the  two  more  every  day,  and 
thus  make  the  profession  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Boston,  said  he  thought  the 
arguments  used  in  support  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion had  been  erroneous.  If,  as  had  been  said,  no 
one  knows  how  to  feed  stock  well,  how  are  we  to 
teach  our  children  P  There  is  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  chemical  analysis  that  the 
most  celebrated  professors  do  not  agree,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  teach.  In  educating  th^ 
mind  of  a  child  we  must  discipline  it,  and  not  lum- 
ber it  with  facts.  He  spoke  of  the  indisposition 
there  was  in  the  mind  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
to  study  agricultural  works,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  this,  instanced  the  work  of  Prof.  Johnston,  en- 
titled "Agricultural  Catechism,"  which  had  been 
generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of  New  York 
State  some  time  since,   and  was  now  scarcely 


known.  Speaking  of  Chemistry  in  its  relation  to 
successful  agriculture,  the  speaker  said  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
to  raise  large  crops,  as  the  Chinese,  who  know 
nothing  of  this  science,  produced  larger  crops  on 
a  given  area  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
He  thought  that  if  a  child  was  taught  a  good  com- 
mon education,  he  would  learn  fiBkrming  fast  enough 
without  being  specially  taught  it  in  schooL 

Rev.  Mr.  Stebbb^s  remarked  that  he  would 
have  all  that  would  be  useful  in  after  life  taught 
to  children,  and  this  teaching  commenced  when 
they  were  young.  In  our  higher  schools,  said  he, 
the  age  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  16  to  20,  and  he 
thought  young  persons  of  this  age  were  fully  able 
to  understand  and  analyse  the  soil ;  indeed,  he 
thought  that  in  the  common  schools  the  major- 
ity of  the  scholars  were  of  an  age  and  capacity  to. 
take  an  interest  in  learning  this  study.  ^ 

Mr.  D.  W.  LoTHROP,  of  West  Medford,  said  he 
had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and 
listened  to  the  discussions  on  the  different  sub- 
jects, and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  far- 
mers seemed  to  think  that  all  they  wanted  was 
capital  or  manure,  and  apathy  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  result.  This  question  of  teaching  ag- 
riculture in  our  schools  is  a  new  Ihing,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  established  is,  that  we  need  this 
science  of  agricultural  chemistry  before  we  ask  to 
have  it  introduced  as  a  study.  In  his  opinion,  we 
should  not  introduce  a  system  of  any  one  class, 
thus  forestalling  the  minds  of  our  youth  in  select- 
ing a  trade  or  profession.  He  said  he  thought 
there  was  not  more  than  one  boy  in  forty,  in  the 
schools  of  our  State,  who  designed  becoming  a  far- 
mer, and  this  was  a  strong  argument  against  in- 
troducing this  new  feature.  An  agricultural  col- 
lege, in  his  opinion,  was  not  needed  here,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  aims  of  those  in  England  ho  con- 
sidered would  settle  this  matter.  In  the  English 
agricultural  colleges  it  was  sought  to  give  the 
children  such  an  education  as  should  fit  them  for 
farm  laborers,  as  the  pupils  were  composed  of  the 
children  of  this  class,  and  by  this  means  make 
them  more  valuable  on  a  farm,  but  still  keep 
them  from  rising,  'and  he  quoted  from  Coleman's 
work,  in  proof  of  his  deduction.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  here,  a  man  having  three  or  four  sons 
has  only  one  farm,  and  consequently  has  to  leave 
that  farm  to  one,  thus  cutting  off  the  others,  who 
have  to  get  a  living  in  some  other  way.  Now,  if 
it  was,  as  had  been  stated,  a  fact,  that  these  far- 
mers' sons  helped  to  infuse  life  into  the  learned 
professions,  and  to  make  successful  merchants  and 
statesmen,  why  check  this  immigration,  as  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country  and  State  as  much  depended 
on  the  success  of  our  cities  as  our  farms. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Lowell,  said  the  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  was,  not  whether  men  shall  be 
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educated  as  agricalturistB,  but  whether  agricul- 
ture shall  be  taught  in  out  school.  He  agreed  ful- 
ly with  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  that  the  man  or  wo- 
man should  be  educated  to  the  business  of  life.  A 
man  is  not  to  be  a  corn-feeder  or  stock-raiser  alone, 
bat  his  education  should  have  a  wider  and  broad- 
er range  than  agriculture.  The  State  opens  her 
munificent  hand  to  give  all  a  general  education, 
and  the  only  science  that  should  bo  taught,  ought 
to  be  the  science  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
He  believed  no  man  could  be  an  agriculturist,  un- 
less he  was  educated,  and  he  thought  the  better 
educated  a  man  was,  the  better  farmer  he  would 
make ;  indeed,  he  thought  a  collegiate  education 
would  make  better  farmers. 

Mr.  Asa  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  being  called 
on,  said  he  could  best  jildge  of  the  importance  of 
education  from  the  want  of  it.  He  thought  moth- 
ers should  take  more  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
should  teach  their  children  their  first  lessons  in 
agricultxire.  If  mothers  would  only  teach  their 
boys  and  girls  how  honorable  agriculture  is,  there 
would  more  of  them  stay  at  home,  and  there 
would  be  fewer  boys  running  round  hunting  up 
clerks*  situations  in  cities.  He  spoke  of  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  farmer  getting  committed  to  our 
prisons,  and  closed  by  complimenting  the  ladies 
on  their  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Oabbxer,  of  Swansey,  said  he  was  not 
inclined  favorably  to  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural books  in  our  common  schools,  as  he  thought 
there  was  enough  taught  there  now,  the  children 
not  having  time  to  devote  to  it. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Gardner  was  cut  short  in  his  remarks.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  would  be  **  Stock  Feeding j"  and  that  Dr. 
Geobge  B.  Lorikg,  of  Salem,  would  preside,  on 
which  occasion  ladies  were  particularly  invited  to 
attend.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Unfavokable  Results. — People  generally  are 
disposed  to  say  as  litfle  as  possible  of  unprofitable 
foai^ins  and  of  unfavorable  experiments.  Mr.  J, 
H»  Stanwood,  of  Colebrook,  Ct.,  publishes  in  the 
Homestead  the  results  of  two  experiments  of  this 
kind  which  he  has  recently  tried  in  feeding  roots 
and  cotton-seed  meal  to  a  milch  cow.  Up  to  Dec. 
25,  the  cow  had  been  fed  solely  on  good  upland 
hay,  and  gave  141  pounds  of  milk,  on  the  hay-feed, 
during  the  week  preceding  the  trial  of  roots.  For 
one  week,  in  addition  to  hay,  she  ate  half  a  bushel 
of  turnips  and  mangolds  each  day,  and  jnelded  140 
lbs.  of  milk,  being  a  falling  off  of  one  pound.  The 
next  week  he  fed  two  quarts  per  day  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  at  a  cost  of  forty-three  cents,  and  the 
cow  gave  149}  lbs.  of  milk,  being  a  gain  of  about 
four  quarts,  worth  about  nine  cents,  at  the  prices 


obtained  by  the  experimenter  at  his  door ;  ''leav- 
ing a  balance,"  he  says,  ''of  thirty-four  cents  infJGh 
vor  of  letting  the  meal  alone.'' 

On  these  experiments  of  a  single  week,  Mr. 
Stanwood  rejects  both  roots  and  cotton-seed  meaL 
Such  brief  trials  are  of  but  little  value  to  the  ex- 
perienced feeder,  and  we  notice  them  rather  by 
way  of  caution  than  commendation. 


Jbr  the  Nne  JBuglmd 
•*SIOK  OATTIiB." 


When,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  a  most  laudable  de- 
sire to  impart  benefit  to  the  many,  a  contributor' 
to  your  columns  offers  knowledge  that  he  deems 
beneficial,  there  is  seemingly  a  lack  of  courtesy 
and  decorum  in  venturing  to  attempt  to  prove 
his  adopted  views  as  unprofitable.  Yet  sure,  no 
one  ought  be  offended,  if  others'  opinions  vary 
from  those  another  has  preconceived,  provided 
the  variation  be  kindlv  expressed.  I  make  these 
remarks,  because  I  so  largelv  differ  from  your  cor- 
respondent at  Brimfield,  m  his  suggested  cure  for 
"Sick  Cattle,"  as  given  in  your  recent  issue. 
The  communication  advanced  seems  to  have  been 
offered  from  reading  the  loss  sustained  by  Win- 
throp  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  through  a  disease  devel- 
oping amid  his  cows,  said  to  be  "Pneumonia,"  or 
"Inflammation  of  the  Luxigs."  Of  this  I  know 
nothing.  Neither  pretend  I  to  suggest  a  cure,  in 
any  case  similar.  What  I  would  deal  with,  is  the 
remedy  your  correspondent  proposes,  "in  all  kinds 
of  stoppage  or  bloat  from  any  cause,"  in  cattle. 
And  as  the  subject  of  chemistry',  by  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessity, has  been  the  peculiar  study  of  my  life,  I 
will  endeavor  to  state  chemically  why  I  deem  his 
remedy  most  hazardous. 

Your  correspondent  recommends  vinegar  and 
chalk  administered  quickly,  for,  as  he  says,  "a 
bottle  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it."  Now, 
what  are  the  chemical  properties  of  the  agents 
named  ?  "Vinegar,"  or  "acetous  acid,"  it  is  well 
known,  possesses  strong  antiseptic  powers,  and 
its  action  on  the  living  body  is  gently  stimulant, 
but  astringent.  '  "Chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime," 
is  an  anti-acid.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  fbr 
the  preparation  of  "carbonic  acid  gas.  Mixed 
with  vinegar,  this  "gas  is  largely  evolved,  leaving 
as  a  residuum,  a  most  nauseatmg  salt,  offensive  in 
the  extreme,  and  according  to  the  best  chemical 
writers,  (unlike  most  salts)  holding  no  purgative 
quality,  whatever."  Both  articles  bemg  thrown  in- 
to a  living  stomach,  all  that  can  be  obtained  from 
them  will  be  an  immediate,  rapidly  effervescent 
mixture,  disgusting  beyond  expression,  forming 
an  after  salt<  wholly  absent  from  all  purgative 
qualities,  and  at  once  distending  the  stomach'and 
all  the  vessels  approximate,  with  a  sufiusion  of 
"carbonic  acid  gas,"  injurious  in  the  extreme.  If 
pressing  for  a  -passage  through  the  intestines  be 
the  sought  object,  the  proposed  remedy  is  wholly 
worthless,  for  the  distension  attendant  on  the 
pressure  of  such  a  volume  of  gas  must  of  conse- 

auence  bar  all  doors,  rather  than  soothingly  open 
lem.  Escape  must  be  had  at  once  for  the  inlxo- 
duction  of  this  violent  agent,  else  death  will  en- 
sue. For,  if  "no  bottle  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  mixture,"  what  can  be  expected  from  a  stom- 
ach ?    And  if  the  case  were  "pneumonia,"  (a* 
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with  the  cows  of  Mr.  Chenery,)  a  pistol  bullet 
would  not  be  more  inevitably  prompt,  in  deadly 
efficacy,  than  the  blending  ana  administering  of 
<*chal]i  and  vin^r.''  An  acid  and  anti-acid  com- 
bined must  by  aclinowledged  chemical  law  cvoItc 
''carbonic  acid  gas,"  and  this,  in  large  quantities, 
if  received  into  a  stomach,  is  deleterious  in  the 
extreme.  And  here  I  would  state  a  case,  that  be- 
came cognizant  to  me,  as  occiuring  in  this  place, 
some  years  since,  of  a  young  lady  recovering  from 
a  typhoid  fever,  and  while  m  a  most  feeble  condi- 
tion, having  swallowed  from  the  hand  of  her  phy- 
sician what  he  denominated  a  ''foaming  draught", 
(being  a  full  mixture  of  sub  carbonate  soda 
.  and  tartaric  acid,)  expired  before  aid  could  be  ad- 
ministered, the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  at  once 
producing  strangulation.  Availing  myself  of  the 
very  appropriate  remarks,  Messrs.  Editors,  jou 
appended  to  your  correspondent's  communication, 
I  offer  these  few  suggestions,  eamestlv  cautioning 
all  persons  to  avoid  a  proposed  remeay  so  utterlv 
opposed  to  all  well  attested  chemical  laws,  and, 
may  I  say,  so  repugnant  to  all  judicious  treatment. 
The  presence  of  any  great  quantities  of  gaseous 
formation  in  the  stomach,  we  all  know,  is  ever  at- 
tended with  the  most  distressing  consequences. 

To  establish  my  doctrine,  I  simply  would  cite  a 
story  told  me  by  a  present  distinguished  physi- 
cian of  Boston,  relative  to  the  decease  of  an  ances- 
tor of  his,  "whose  death,  as  recorded  on  the  tomb 
atone,  was  occasioned  by  an  over-indulgence  on 
a  supper  of  beans,  which  produced  a  windy  colic, 
and  wafted  his  soul  to  heaven."  Urgently,  then, 
I  advise  all  to  shun  the  admixture  of  "chalk  and 
vinegar,"  or  any  other  agent  disposed  to  an  undue 
evolution  of  "carbonic  acid  gas"  in  the  stomach, 
even  if  its  result  be  a  salt  of  highly  purgative 
character,  which  that  from  "chalk  and  vinegar" 
surely  is  not  Oak  Hill. 

Feb.  15,  1860. 


8TXAM  CUIiTrVATIO]Sr. 

This  is  the  great  topic  at  present  with  English 
farmers.  A  paper  "On  the  Forces  used  in  Agri- 
culture," recently  read  before  the  "Society  of 
Alts,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  is  exciting  much  dis- 
cussion. The  money  value  of  power  aa  exerted  by 
steam,  by  horse,  and  by  man,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Morton  to  be  as  follows :  steam  can  meet  a  certain 
continuous  force,  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  per  hour ; 
the  same,  if  supplied  by  hearses,  would  cost  20  cts., 
and  if  supplied  by  manual  labor,  no  less  than 
$3,60  per  hour.  In  the  remarks  which  followed 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  importaiice  of  im- 
proving the  directing  power-— the  English  laborer 
—both  as  regards  his  physical  and  mental  forces, 
was  urged  by  every  speaker.  Prof.  Wilson  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  remarked,  that 

"To  the  laboring  man  steam  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  friend ;  it  relieves  him  from  the 
hardest  and  worst  portion  of  his  duties,  and  rais- 
es the  value  of  his  nigher  f  mental)  power — skilled 
labor.  The  industrial  history  ot  the  country 
teems  with  evidence  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
ftteam  machinery  on  the  working  classes,  not  less 
iu  increased  employment  than  in  increased  wages 


for  it;  and  few  departments  of  industry  offer 
greater  opportunities  for  its  development,  than  in 
that  connected  with  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil.  But  the  machine,  to  be  complete,  needs  the 
directing  skill  of  the  man.  He  is  essentially  one 
of  its  working  parts ;  aud  as  in  mechanics  it  is  on 
axiom  that  the  stren^h  of  the  whole  is  only  equal 
to  its  weakest  part,  it  is  clear  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  machinery  we  use  materially  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  and  skill  with  which  it  is  directed. 
I  cannot  reurain  from  expressing  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  our  farmers  will  fina  it  to  be  greatly 
to  their  interests  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to 
say  nothing  of  higher  motives,  to  endeavor  at 
once  to  improve  the  condition,  both  moral  and 
physical,  of  their  laborers,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  new  duties  they  will  be  expectea  to  perform.** 


i%r  M«  Atop  JBvlowi  ^bmer. 
I«ONO  ISLAND  IcANDS. 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  advertisement  and  notice  in 
your  paper  of  the  Lands  on  Long  Island  for  sale 
by  me  have  elicited  numerous  inquiries,  and  know- 
ing the  interest  you  feel  in  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture generally,  I  venture  to  ask  your  permission 
to  answer  a  ww  of  the  queries  through  your  col- 
umns. One  of  the  many  correspondents  asks  what 
we  propose  to  use  for  cellar  walls  in  the  absence 
of  stone  upon  the  land.  I  answer,  we  use  bndcs,^ 
which  are  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  can  be  had  at 
from  $4  to  $6  per  thousand.  Also,  stone,  which 
can  be  easily  obtained  at  small  cost. 

Some  persons  have  used  a  "Gravel  Wall,"  fit)m 
the  material  taken  from  the  cellar  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and 
cement  I  visited  a  gentleman  a  few  days  since, 
who  has  lately  erected  a  fine  house  upon  a  farm  of 
200  acres,  originally  a  part  of  this  tract  adver- 
tised, and  he  has  one  of  the  finest  cellars  1  ever 
saw,  made  in  this  way,  and  he  informed  me  it  cost 
much  less  than  either  brick  or  stone.  I  am  asked 
about  water.  There  ore  several  streams  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  tract,  and,  as  I  say  in 
the  advertisement,  we  can  procure  the  best  water 
in  the  world,  by  wells  20  to  40  feet  deep.  Also, 
as  to  cost  of  fencing; 'we  do  not  propose  to  fence 
at  present,  except  around  the  garden  and  build- 
ings. I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is 
far  better  to  keep  cattle  yarded,  soil-feeding,  and 
save  all  the  manure;  this  is  now  the  practice 
here.  But  chestnut  and  locust  timber  is  abund- 
ant in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  fencing  mate- 
rial can  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Another  writer  asks,  is  there  any  "Fever  and 
Ague  P"  Answer ;  none.  Also,  can  produce  be 
marketed  at  remunerative  prices  ?  Yes.  Every 
thing  that  grows  upon  the  Island  can  be  sold  at 
once  for  cash,  at  the  highest  market  price  that  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  afford,  and  they 
are  the  best  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Everything,  even  to  a  bunale  of  rye  straw,  can  be 
sold  every  day  for  cash,  and  this  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  Long  Island  farmers  and  gardeners 
have  over  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company  transport  freight  at  low 

S rices,  and  they  propose  to  continue,  (as  they  have 
one,)  running  a  nightly  train  to  deliver  by  a 
barge  of  their  own  in  connection  with  their  Rail- 
road, produce  of  all  kinds  at  the  principal  market 
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in  New  York  city,  (Washington,)  early  every 
morning,  thus  enabling  farmers  at  this  distance 
to  compete  successfully  with  those  near  the  city, 
and  using  their  own  teams,  as  the  cost  of  trans* 
portation  is  less  by  railroad. 

The  produce  is  sent  to  reliable  commission 
merchants,  who  dispose  of  it  and  make  returns  in 
many  cases  without  seeing  the  owners  at  all.  One 
other,  and  I  am  .done.  I  am  asked  by  another  if, 
as  I  say  in  my  communication,  I  never  saw  these 
lands  until  last  September,  how  I  can  judge  of  its 
productiveness  ?  1  answer,  by  the  crops  I  saw 
upon  the  ground,  recently  harvested,  by  the  stub- 
bie, by  the  newly-made  gardens  and  fruit  trees 
therein ;  some  in  bearing,  and  all  of  the  most 
thrifty  growth }  by  the  united  testimony  of  all 
who  have  settled  upon  these  lands  within  the  past 
five  years)  and  by  the  great  similarity,  (I  may 
say  identity,)  in  oeological  structure  and  natured 
productions  of  the  soil  of  these  new  lands  with 
those  of  Flatbush,  Flatland,  Jamaica  and  other 
places  on  Long  Island  with  which  I  have  been 
well  acquainted  for  several  years,  and  where  the 
farmers  make  their  farms  pay  a  good  interest  up- 
on a  valuation  of  from  $500  to  $1000  per  acre, 
prices  at  which  they  are  held. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  clearing  and 
plowing.  A  gentleman  from  Canada  has  just 
purchased  a  tract  in  sight  of  these  lands  adver- 
tised, and  has  contracted  for  clearing,  burning 
over,  and  plowing,  turning  over  handsomely  30 
acres  by  the  first  of  May  next  at  $12  an  acre.  He 
paid  $25  an  acre  cash  for  his  land.  I  think  the 
price  for  clearing  and  plowing  too  high,  and  be- 
lieve I  can  do  the  same  work  with  my  own  men 
and  teams  at  much  less  price. 

I  am  asked  about  grist  mills,  saw  mi4s,  schools 
and  churches,  ail  of  which  are  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  this  land.  Indeed,  two  new  school-houses 
Imve  been  erected  recently  in  new  districts,  one 
within  40  rods,  this  land  being  in  the  district 

New  York,  Feb.  8,  1860.        Aaeov  Stone. 


For  the  Ntv  Sugkutd  Fanner, 
AOBIOOIiTUBAIi  BDUOATIGir. 

Mb.  Editor  : — One  of  my  neighbors,  who  is 
^t  to  be  inquisitive  of  other  men's  business, 
asked  me  this  morning,  "What  do  thej  mean  by 
prpposing  this  as  a  topic  for  discussion  by  the 
L^JBlative  farmers,  at  tneir  proposed  meeting  on 
aext  Monday  evening  ?**  I  told  him  I  supposed 
they  meant  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  eaucat- 
ing  bovs  to  be  good  farmers.  ''Fie  upon  your 
education  of  boys  to  be  farmers,"  said  ne ;  ''put 
them  at  work  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
good  farmer,  and  let  them  work  from  the  age  of 
sizteen  to  twenty  years,  and  do  all  the  kinds  of 
work  that  he  has  to  do,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  be  sufficiently  learned  to  manage  a  farm,  as 
soon  as  they  are  h)rtunate  enough  to  get  one.*' 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  man's  ideas  were 
pretty  near  the  mark,  provided  these  boys  have 
•  oeen  properlv  taught  at  school  before  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  I  say  properly  taught — ^by 
this  I  mean,  they  should  have  learned  all  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  schools,  together 
with  such  principles  of  chemistry  and  mechanics, 
as  come  into  daily  use  on  a  farm. 

First,  I  would  nave  a  boy  so  expert  in  the  use 


of  the  tools  of  the  shop  that  he  could  make  or 
mend  all  the  tools  that  he  may  have  occasion  to 
use  on  the  farm.  This  they  could  learn  at  any 
time  after  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  By  know- 
ing this,  many  steps  and  much  money  will  be 
saved.  There  are  always  days,  rainy  or  otherwise, 
when  odd  jobs  of  this  kind  can  be  attended  to. 
The  farmer  lus  to  learn  early,  that  "a  penny 
saved  is  equal  to  two  pence  earned,"  and  when  he 
does  a  thing  himself,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to 
complain  that  it  is  not  well  done.  I  know  they 
tell  about  founding  agricultural  schools,  with 
learned  professors  to  lecture  on  each  of  the  scien- 
ces. But  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  I  want  no 
better  professor  than  was  my  old  father,  who  had 
sinewy  arms  and  a  powerful  body,  and  who  ao- 
quirea  his  knowledge  by  long-tried  experiments. 
Feb.  11, 1860.  £88£X. 


xnnnsoTB  ot  wnnc  xjtotst  thb  habits 

OF  A  FBOPUS. 

We  transfer  to  our  columns  with  pleasure  the 
&ir  and  kindly  expressed  criticisms  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Country  OenUeman,  upon  remarks  of 
ours  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society  at  the  State  House.  We 
will  merely  add,  that  the  friend  who  made  the 
statements  to  us  in  regard  to  intoxication  and  the 
use  of  wine  in  France,  formed  his  opinions,  not 
merely  upon  passing  through  that  country,  but 
upon  the  observations  extended  through  a  period 
of  eighteen  months,  and  a  period  of  tweUe  months 
in  Italy.  He  is  an  intelligent,  candid  man,  has 
travelled  extensively,  but  has  no  Munchausen  pro- 
pensities whatever.  We  are  informed  that  the 
writer  of  a  recent  history  of  Hungary — that  rich 
and  beautiful  but  ill-fated  land — states  that  in 
travelling  its  entire  length  and  breadth,  sleeping 
nights  at  the  houses  of  the  common  people,  and 
eating  at  their  tables,  as  well  as  mingling  with 
them  in  villages  and  cities,  he  rarely  saw  an  in- 
toxicated person  in  the  country !  But  cheap,  light 
wine  was  the  common  drink,  at  their  meals,  and 
at  other  times.  All  classes  used  it,  rich  and  poor, 
men,  women  and  children.  How  can  these  re- 
ports, so  widely  different,  be  accotmted  for  P  Per- 
haps at  a  fnture  time  we  may  venture  some  toln^ 
tion  of  them. 

Simon  Brown,  editor  of  thereto  ^n^^otid  far- 
mer, in  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  culture 
of  the  grape,  urged  the  manu£icture  of  wine  as  a 
means  of  promoting  temperance  and  preventing 
drunkenness.  A  friend,  he  said,  had  travelled  in 
France,  and  had  seen  but  few  intoxicated,  and 
that  results  were  similar  elsewhere.  We  have  a 
high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  our  Mend  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  but  we  think  that  here  he 
has  been  induced  to  favor  an  error.  It  is  true  he 
is  not  alone  in  his  opinion ;  several  other  distin- 
^shed  cultivators  have  adopted  the  same ;  and 
it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  state  briefly  a  few 
facts  relative  to  the  subject.  Public  statistics  are 
more  reliable  than  private  opinion,  or  partial  ob- 
servation.   A  careiul  examination  of  many  jails 
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and  prisoners  has  shown  that  ahout  nine-tenths 
of  the  crime  is  caused  hy  intemperance.  Yet  it 
has  heen  found  a  few  years  ago  that  crime  was  in- 
creasing in  France  six  times  more  rapidly  than 
the  population.  A  distinguished  hanker  in  Paris 
has  gircn  the  returns  of  the  quantity  consumed 
hy  that  city.  The  amount  was  130  hottles  of  wine 
and  6  of  turdent  spirits,  consumed  on  an  average 
hy  each  inhahitant,  within  the  walls.  Outside  the 
*walls,  there  was  no  excise,  and  the  amount  was 
much  larger.  The  amount  consumed  in  France  was 
l,0t»d|797|854  gallons  of  strong  drink  of  all  kinds 
^-over  a  thousand  million  gallons — an  average  to 
each  person  of  forty- two  and  a  half  gallons  a  year 
— equal  to  four  and  a  half  gallons  of  pure  alcohol 
to  each.  In  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  only  a  gallon  and  an  eighth  of  alcohol 
consumed  hy  each  person.  Some  travellers  pass 
rapidly  through  France,  Italv,  and  other  coun- 
tnes,  visit  the  cities  and  splendid  streets,  see  noth- 
ing hehind  the  scenes,  and  then  return  home  and 
report  ''no  drunkenness  in  wine  countries."  But 
others  who  have  examined  more  thoroughly  have 
told  a  different  storv.  J.  Fcnnimore  Cooper  said 
some  years  ago,  ''A  residence  of  six  months  in 
Paris  changed  ray  views  entirely.  I  have  taken 
Tinhelievers  with  me  into  the  streets,  and  have 
never  failed  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  On  one  occasion  we 
passed  thirteen  drunken  men  in  an  hour."  An 
eminent  French  general  stated  that  "the  ration  to 
each  soldier  was  a  hottle  of  wine  a  day — the  use 
of  that  hottle  only  stimulated  the  appetite  for 
mofe,  and  their  small  pay  was  usually  squandered 
to  purchase  it — ^that  want  and  insuhordination  in 
the  army  could  he  traced  to  wine ;  and  most  of 
the  crime  and  poverty,  especially  in  the  districts, 
to  the  same  cause."  Wnen  Louis  Philippe  was 
king  he  expressed  his  conviction  to  a  distinguished 
American  "that  total  ahstinence  was  the  only  true 
tumperance,  and  that  the  drunkenness  of  France 
was  on  wine."  His  son  made  a  similar  remark, 
and  added  that  "it  would  be  a  blessing  to  France 
could  all  the  gntnevines  be  destroyec^  except  so 
far  as  Uiey  fumisn  food" 


Ihr  ike  New  BagUmi  Farmer. 

IiATIKG'  imW  SHUTOIiBS  OVIIB   OZiD 

ONS8. 

Some  time  within  two  years,  I  think,  inquiry 
was  made  through  the  Farvher  relative  to  this  sul>- 
ject.  I  have  searched  for  it,  hut  do  not  readily 
find  it,  so  I  must  depend  upon  memonr.  At  the 
time  the  inquiry  was  made,  i  thought  I  would  re- 
ply, but  hopinff  that  some  other  person  would  do 
it,  I  neglected  it.  I  have  often  thought  of  it  since, 
and  have  looked  carefully  for  some  further  re- 
marks, but  having  seen  none,  and  thinking  it  a 
matter  of  too  mu^  importance  to  pass  longer  un- 
noticed, I  will  give  the  result  of  my  observation. 

The  practice  of  laying  new  shingles  over  old 
ones  has  been  in  vogue  nere  a  number  of  years, 
is  constantlv  gaining  favor,  and  has  become  quite 
general,  llie  objections  to  the  plan  are,  that  it 
takes  longer  nails,  and  is,  consequently,  a  little 
more  expensive :  and  that  any  water  which  may 
leak  through  the  new  covering  will  be  retained 
by  the  old  longer  than  by  the  boards,  if  the  old 
BoingleB  were  removed;  hence  the  roof  will  be  Ha« 


ble  to  rot  sooner.  Practicallv,  however,  these  ob- 
jections have  but  little  weight.  Roofs  thus  cor* 
ered  are  found  to  be  more  nearly  impervious  to 
water  than  single  covered  ones,  and  they  are  a 
much  better  protection  against  snow,  very  seldom 
admitting  any,  consequently  they  are  warmer.  I 
have  haa  several  roofs  shingled  in  this  manner 
within  a  few  years,  and  I  like  the  plan  much.  The 
general  favor  in  which  the  practice  is  held,  i« 
pretty  good  evidence  of  its  utility. 

I  intend  to  collect  some  facts  relative  to  this 
subject,  and  if  I  obtain  any  of  general  interest,  I 
will  place  them  before  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
I  hope  others  will  also  give  their  experience  in 
the  matter.  L.Vabnet. 

Bloomfiddy  C.  W.,  2d  mo.^  1860. 


HZTBACTS  ASTD  BJBFZiZXIS. 

CRANBKBRT  MEADOW — ^HUNa^RIAN  GRASS  SEED — 

OIL  MEAL. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  is  quite  wet,  cold  and 
sour ;  it  bears  grass  only  fit  for  bedding.  I  want 
to  know,  if  the  laud  is  suitable,  how  to  proceed 
with  it,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  cranberries ;  how  to 
set  the  plants,  and  at  what  time  to  set  them  ?  (a  ) 

Can  I  get  the  Hungarian  grass  seed  in  your 
city  ?  If  80»  where  and  at  what  price,  what  time 
to  sow  and  cut  it^  and  if  a  middling  quality  of  soil 
will  produce  a  fail*  crop  ?  (b.) 

Also,  the  cost  of  linseed  oil  meal  per  hundred, 
and  if  given  to  cows,  will  it  cause  a  greater  flow  of 
milk  ?  (c.)  O.  A.  Gibson. 

Wesijidd,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1860. 

Remarks. — (a.)  If  the  land  is  covered  with 
bushes  and  coarse  grass,  flow  it  two  or  three  years 
until  they  are  killed — ^then  set  the  plants  twelve 
inches  apart,  in  October,  and  flow  it  through  the 
winter.  If  you  cannot  wait  for  this  process,  cat 
the  bushes  and  bum  them,  grub  off*  the  hassodLs, 
and  make  the  meadow  as  level  as  you  can.  If  yon 
eanuoiflow  the  land,  set  the  plants  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  you  can.  We  cannot  tell  you  whether 
the  land  is  suitable  or  not,  without  seeing  it ;  but 
almost  any  moist  land  wiU  produce  cranbeiries,  if 
bushes  and  grass  are  kept  away  from  them. 

(b.)  Hungarian  grass  seed  is  sold  by  Noursc  & 
Co.,  34  Merchants'  Row,  for  about  $4  per  bushel. 
Sow  in  April,  and  cut  for  fodder  when  in  bloom, 
or  for  seed  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 

(c^)  Oil  meal  is  selling  at  about  $2  per  hundred 
pounds.  It  wiU  increase  the  fiow  of  milk  when 
fed  to  cows.  

THE  ONION  DE6TBOTER. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  son  of  the 
Green  ^fountains  about  his  remedy  for  the  onion 
destroyer,  since  hia  reduced  proposal  to  sell  out, 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
An  investment  that,  abating  all  contingencies,  if 
judiciously  placed,  would  yield  a  constant  income 
of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  durin|^  life,  and 
leave  a  permanent  residuum  for  the  little  ones. 
What  a  pity  that  such  enterprise  should  not  be 
adequately  rewarded  P  If  I  should  guess  (as  all 
Yankees  ore  privileged  to  do,)  he  did  not  find  tta 
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boys  on  the  borders  of  the  salt  water  so  green  as 
he'hoped  they  might  be.  What !  decline  to  pay 
this  moderate  sum  for  a  discovery  that  will  re- 
place it  in  full  every  year !  Beyond  question,  the 
onion  crop  in  Essex  county  alone,  amounts  to  many 
hundred  tnousand  dollars  annually.  If  one  farmer, 
on  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres,  raises  5000  bushels 
annually,  how  much  may  be  expected  from  500 
such  fanners  ?  *• 

Feb,  22,  1860.  _ 

TOP-DRE88INO  GRASS  JJLSDB, 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  top-dress  grass 
lands  ?  Or,  is  it  always  necessary  to  plow  before 
dressing  ? 

Why  do  many  good  farmers  allow  their  cattle 
to  remain  in  the  yard,  or  other  out-of-door  places 
in  cold  weather  ?  Is  it  more  healthy  or  profitable 
in  any  way  than  keeping  them  in  the  bam  P 

Mendon^  Vt,  1860.  W.  C,  Waleeb. 

Remakxs. — A  good  time  to  top-dress  grass 
lands  is  immediately  after  the  hay  crop  is  taken 
off;  the  fine  manure  settles  down  among  the  stub- 
ble where  the  dews  moisten  it,  and  it  soon  finds 
its  way  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  reviving  and 
starting  them  into  vigorous  action,  instead  of  dry- 
ing away  and  dying,  as  they  too  often  do.  Late 
in  the  autumn,  just  before  snow  falls  is  also  a 
good  time ;  so  is  the  last  of  March,  while  the 
ground  is  frozen,  and  just  in  season  to  catch  the 
spring  rams  that  will  wash  their  fertilizing  prop- 
erties into  the  soil. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  other  reason  why  good 
fisnncrs  allow  their  cattle  to  remain  out  of  doors 
in  cold  weather,  except  it  is  they  think  it  promotes 
their  health.  In  moderately  cold  weather,  cattle 
may  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  yard  for  a  portion  of 
the  day,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  such  liberty  must 
be  beneficial  to  them.  Much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  placed.  If  they  are  fed  in  the  yard,  and  all 
sorts  of  stock  are  out  together,  jamming  and 
hooking  each  other  about,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  derive  ax^y  advantage  firom  this  use  of 
the  yard.  

COLTS  OK  A  HARD  FLOOB. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  stated  that 
colts  should  stand  on  a  hard  plank  floor  in  order 
to  toughen  them  for  a  hard  road.  It  looks  to 
me  like  putting  hard  thick  shoes  on  an  infant's 
foot  to  raise  corns  that  will  trouble  him  for  life. 
Let  colts  stand  on  a  soft,  moist  floor.  w. 

New  L<mdon,  N.  H.,  1860. 

BEBCBDT  FOB  WORMS  DT  HORSES. 

Feed  the  horse  for  two  or  three  days  in  succes- 
sion on  good,  bright  com  stalks,  green  or  dry, 
and  in  the  meantime  give  him  nothing  else  to  eat. 

TO  CUBE  POISON'  FBOM  IVY. 

Bub  the  part  poisoned  with  sweet  oil.  A  small 
portion  rubbed  on  the  skin  before  going  among 
Ibe  ivy  will  prevent  taking  poison* 


TO  KILL  VERMIN  IN  CATTLE. 

I  saw  in  your  last  monthly  an  inquiry — <*How 
to  kill  Lice  on  Cattle  ?"  The  remedy  I  use,  and 
I  find  it  alwa]^s  produces  the  desired  effect,  is  to 
steep  tobacco  in  urine,  and  wash  the  animal  thor- 
oughly with  it.  L.  B. 

Meriden,  Feb,,  1860. 

Remarks.—i-AII  such  washes  must  be  used  with 
great  care.  Tobacco  is  a  dangerous  article  to  use. 
Cattle  are  liable  to  take  cold  after  such  washings. 
A  little  sweet  lard  melted  and  rubbed  thoroughly 
over  the  skin,  if  persevered  in,  will  usually  answer 
all  purposes.  Any  other  pure  oil  may  do  as  well. 
In  confirmation,  read  the  following  as  a  sure 
method  of 

'  DESTROYING  VER>1IN  ON  COLTS. 

Take  flax  seed  (linseed)  oil,  and  rub  the  harbor- 
ing places  thoroughly  to  the  skin,  and  the  vermin 
wul  swell  up,  die  and  drop  ofL  It  is  very  safe 
and  sure.  E.  H.  D. 

Bostonf  Feb.  10, 1860. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 
TBIKNIIXQ  OUT  FINISB. 

Mr.  Brown  :^I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  last 
week  an  article  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  thin- 
ning and  trimming  pmes.  I  fully  agree  with  your 
correspondent  in  regard  to  trimming  off*  the  dry 
limbs  and  letting  the  sreen  ones  remain.  I  thinl 
it  is  well  to  let  nature  nave  its  course.  But  I  am 
a  Yankee,  and  consequently  I  go  in  for  improve- 
ment Not  for  improving  nature,  but  for  assist- 
ing it,  and  improving  the  growth  of  the  timber 
lot ;  I  believe  that  nature  can  be  assisted  in  grow- 
ing timber  as  well  as  in  growing  com.  Pines,  in 
order  to  flourish,  must  have  room  according  to 
their  size.  Young  white  pines  that  come  up  on 
an  averaee  two  and  a  halffeet  apart,  may  remain 
80  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height ; 
then,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  thinned  out 
gradually,  as  they  increase  in  size  and  height,  un- 
til they  stand  full  twenty  feet  apart ;  I  thmk  that 
some  fifty  years  hence,  one  tree  standing  on  a  base 
of  four  hundred  square  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
two  feet,  and  a  spindle'  seventy  or  eighty  feet  to- 
wards the  zenith,  would  be  better  than  sixteen 
trees  on  the  same  base  with  a  diameter  of  six 
inches  on  an  average,  which  I  think  would  not  be 
far  from  the  result,  if  all  were  allowed  to  grow. 

Aniherst,  K  H.,  Feb.  1,  1860.  d.  n. 


Possible  Distance  of  Drains. — ^In  the  Ca- 
nadian 'AgrictdiurUtt  for  February,  we  find  an 
earnest  word  of  caution  from  a  correspondent,  who 
says  that  a  year  or  two  since  he  wrote  an  article 
recommending  drains  to  be  only  eight  yards  apart. 
Further  experience  and  observation  has  satisfied 
him  that  in  many  cases  this  distance  may  be 
greatly  increased.  He  is  now  satisfied  that  he 
had  thrown  hundreds  of  pounds  away,  and  is  sure 
others  have  thousands,  and  he  wishes  to  prevent 
this  in  fhture.  He  cites  a  case  stated  by  Mr.  Me« 
chi,  in  which  a  field  of  twenty  acres  was  drained 
by  a  single  drain,  four  feet  six  inches  deep. 
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We  present  the  reader,  ta  dajr,  with  naother  of 
the  natural,  (and  truthfiil,  because  natural,)  de- 
■igiu  of  OUT  Bccompluhed  artiit,  Mr.  G.  K  Hab- 
NEY.  What  -me  mean  by  natural,  is,  that  the  ar- 
tist BO  mingles  the  work  of  his  own  hands  with 
the  worki  of  nature,  making  the  blending  eo 
graceful  and  harmonious,  that  a  true  laite  ia  never 
offended  bf  its  contemplation.  Indeed,  his  pic- 
tureB  look  as  though  they  grea,  rather  than  that 
they  were  made ! 

Mr.  Harnet  will  be  kind  enough  now  to  step 
fbrward  and  explain  hia  own  beautiAil  ifeaign  in 
bia  own  language. 

"When  we  ipeak  of  a  eomphtt  farm-houae,  our 
country  friends  fancy  to  themselves,  a  dwelling 
that  shall  contain  every  convenience  oecesBary  * 
the  carrying  on  of  the  household  portion  of 
farm  labor ;  at  least,  such  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
it,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  present  design, 
we  have  endeavored  to  supply  those  conveniences. 

Ther«  is  nothing  at  all  showy  about  the  bouse, 
•ither  in  design  or  plan )  it  is  a  plain,  aubitan- 
ti&l  farm-house,  nearly  square,  with  a  large  L  on 
Mie  side — our  aim  haviiig  been  to  inrare  oooTea- 


ience  eren  at  the  expense  of  ornament— though, 
we  think,  after  the  house  haa  become  two  or  thre* 
years  old,  and  brightly  flowering  vines  begin  to 
cover  its  aidea,  and  trees  to  throw  their  shadows 
upon  it,  that  it  will  have  a  cosy,  comfortable, 
home-like  appearance,  quite  in  eontruBt  with  the 
shingle  paltKet  of  late  so  fashionable  among  as. 

Our  plan  comprises  the  following  accommoda* 
tion  :  No.  1,  hall  7  feet  B  inches  by  19  feet, 
opening  into  No.  2,  parlor,  15  feet  by  16;  No.  0, 
bed-room,  13  feet  square';  No.  3,  living-room,  al- 
so 15  by  16  feet,  opening  into  a  back  entry ;  No. 
13,  and  aorosB  it  into  ^e  kitchen.  No.  4,  15  feet 
by  SO ;  this  kitchen  contains  two  large  closets 
and  connects  with  a  pantry,  No.  7,  which  meas- 
urea  7  feet  by  10,  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  sink  and 
shelves.  The  next  room  tn  tuite  is  the  back 
kitchen  and  wash-rooms  g  it  contains  two  closets, 
a  large  oven  and  boiler,  and  m^^oaures  16  feet  by 
13  i  it  opens  into  the  back  entry,  through  which 
we  pass  to  the  wood-room.  No,  6,  14  feet  by  15  [ 
No.  10,  carriage  shed,  and  No.  9,  work  shop.  The 
back  entry  is  4  feet  wide,  and  contains  stairs 
to  the  chambers  and  cellar.  On  the  front,  doors 
open  into  thedairy,No.  11,  7  feet  by  14;  the 
store-room.  No.  12,  7  feet  by  13,  and  upon  the 
sheltered  porch,  No.  14. 
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Tbe  lecoEid  floor  containB  eight  chambers,  be- 1  that  he  was  rsiiing  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
aides  Da  thing-room,  dreBding-rooma  and  cloaeta.  hood.  We  held  a  famil}'  council  on  the  sufaject. 
The  attics  may  be  \c(t  unfinished.  and  were  unanimous  In  opinion  that  the  unusual 

Coiutmeiion — T!iis  house  maybe  built  of  wood,  cold  weather  hul  the  same  effect  on  the  plsnta  that 
Bad  covered  in  the  common  manner  with  clap-  the  keeping  over  one  winter  does,  and  as  last  sea- 
boanlt.  )  son  was  an  uncommonlj'  told  one,  frost  in  every 

The  roof  of  the  main  house  projects  2}  feet,  month,  it  la  not  impossible,  but  altogether  proli- 
and  that  of  the  L,  Ij  feet)  the  cornicea  are  sup*  able,  that  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  young  plants 
ported  in  brackets  3  inches  thick.    The  windows  I  produced  the  singular  result. 


and  doors,  Inxide  and  outside  have  plain  archi. 
traves,  ft  inches   wide. 

Cost,  ia  New  England,  about  W,500," 


fbr  On  AVu  Bigtand  Ftrmn, 
THS  SFTECT  OI*  FBOST  OH  FIiAHTS. 

Mb,  Editor  ; — In  the  December  number  of  the 
Monthly  rarmer,  18u9,  I  noticed  an  article  en- 
titled "Facta  for  the  Scientific,"  and  signed  "F. 
.,"  Vermont,  in  which  the  writer  relates  a  singu- 
la! circumstaace  of  a  neighbor  having  planted  a 
field  with  French  turnip  seeds,   and  the  young 

Cits  all  f^ing  to  seed  the  soma  year.  I  onoe 
a  elmdar  phenomenon  happen  to  a  plot  of 
voung  beets,  end  presuming  that  the  result  may 
De  traceable  to  the  same  cause  in  both  Instance),  I 
will  relate  my  experience.  I  do  not  remember 
the  eiact  date,  but  about  20  yean  ago,  T  had  my 
ground  prepared,  and  beets  planted  as  soon  as  the 
aeooon  would  permiL  The  seeds  came  up  finely, 
and  the  plants  had  reached  the  size  of  four  and  aiK 
leaves,  when  the  weather  became  very  cold,  and  the 
earth  froze  to  the  depth  of  two  and  three  inches. 
Fearing  that  my  young  beets  would  not  make  any 
farther  progress,  1  had  another  plot  of  ground  pre- 
mrcd  immediately  and  planted  with  seeds  from 
the  same  lot  with  the  firat,  but  the  plants  in  the 
first  planted  bed  lived,  and  after  a  few  days  re- 
commenced Rowing.  I  had  them  thinned  and  cul- 
tivated, but  in  two  or  three  weeks  discovered  that 
they  were  all  going  to  seed.  Not  a  root  was  pro- 
duced larger  than  a  person's  finger,  and  of  a  tough, 
woody  substance,  while  the  later  planting  produced 
roots  of  the  usual  good  quality.  The  stalks  of  the 
first  planting  rescht'd  the  height  of  two  and  a  half 
feet,  when  my  husband  ordered  them  to  hf  ~ 
terminated,  fearing  thafftiie  blossoms  on  the  pre- 
oodoui  plants  might  injure  the  crop  of  beet  seed, 


I  have  known  gnod  crops  of  niln  bajra  tnmips 
raised  fram  the  name  lot  of  aeL^d  for  ci"ht  or_  ten 
The  seeds  were  K  i'[i 


cloth  hag  in  a  cbimibcr  nut  nhollv  eiduJtd  from 
light  and  air,  and  the  products  of  any 
undoubtedly,  be  perftct  in  their  kind,  so  long 


f  seeds  will, 


If 


their  vitality  is  sufficient  for  germinati 
there  arc  any  seeds  left  of  the  lot  from  which  that 
field  was  sown  last  aeason,  1  hope  tljat  the  experi- 
ment of  planting  them  will  be  tried  again,  ana  the 
result  given  to  tiie  public 

Whde  on  the  subject  of  beet  raising  I  will  sa^ 
to  the  lovers  of  young  beet-tops  for  greens,  that  it 
is  a  good  way  to  clear  the  cellar  of  the  old  beets 
and  set  them  out  early  in  the  spring  for  sprouts, 
as  they  can  have  them  earlier,  and  in  greater  pro- 
fusion, and  save  much  labor  and  garden  room ; 
and  if  cooked  while  tender,  they  are  equally  good 
with  the  young  plants.         Mas.  N.  Daruno. 

Nt»  Savtn,  Coittt.,  Jan.  28,  1860. 


Cbopb  of  Oli>£S  Time. — In  one  of  his  letter* 
written  in  England,  the  editor  of  the  Corniiry 
GaUleman  states  a  fact  illustrative  both  of  the 
progress  of  English' agriculture  end  of  the  length 
of  time  which  some  of  the  English  records  cover. 
In  the  year  13ST,  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago, 
on  the  Manor  farm  of  Hawstead,  In  Suffolk  coun- 
ty, 6G  acres  of  wheat  produced  69  quarters  of 
grtun  I  and  £6  acres  of  barley,  £12  quarters  and  2 
bushels — that  is,  wheat  at  the  rate  of  less  than  8t 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  barley  at  the  rale  of 
about  IC  bushels.  The  present  avernge  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  calculated  at 
about  26  bushels  per  acre. 


CuTTMO  BCTTBR  IS  Ck)LD  Wkathbr. — ^To  cut 
a  allce  of  butter  from  a  large  roll  in  cold  weather 
— first  dip  the  knife  in  hot  water,  and  ell  troubla 
of  breaking  the  butter  will  be  avoided. 
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IiSSGISIaATIVE   AOBIOXTLTTTBAIi 
MEETUra. 

fRiPORTZD  FOE  THB  NlW  ESCaLAHD  FABJUB  BT  Th08.  B&ADUT.J 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  series  of  this  socie- 
ty vas  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the 
State  House  on  Monday  evening,  Dr«  Geoboe  B. 
LoRiNG,  of  Salem,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  proceedings.  The  question  for  discussion  was 
"Stock  Feeding:' 

On  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Loring  said  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  farmers.  It  involves  a 
system  of  cultivation,  the  selection  of  crops,  the 
choice  of  animals  adapted  to  a  specific  purpose, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  produced  on  a 
farm,  and  the  economy  of  agriculture  during  those 
months  in  which  the  soil  is  at  rest  and  man 
should  prepare  for  the  season  of  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

To  fulfil  all  the  designs  of  stock-feeding,  care 
and  skill  should  first  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  animals  to  be  fed,  and  careful  consideration 
should  be  had  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  selected  in  any  given  locality — as  for 
beef,  for  milk,  for  young  cattle,  store  cattle  and 
dry  cows. 

Certain  constituents  of  food  animals  require 
under  all  circumstances,  viz.:  sugar,  starch,  gum, 
oil,  mineral  matter  and  nitrogenous  compounds, 
and  the  amount  of  these  demanded  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  waste  of  matter  in  the  body.  Fatten- 
ing cattle,  milch  cows  and  working  oxen  require 
more  than  diy  cattle  or  young  cattle  kept  for 
store. 

These  constituents  are  contained  in  hay,  straw, 
grain,  roots,  oil-cake,  &c.,  and  the  object  of  every 
feeder  should  be  to  obtain  these  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner,  due  regard  being  paid  to  his 
farm  and  his  market. 

The  speaker  considered  good  English  hay  as 
die  basis  of  all  the  most  satisfactory  food  for 
stock,  as  it  contained  all  the  constituents  he  had 
named  in  a -form  bulky  enough  for  our  ruminant 
animals  which  require  woody  fibre  for  digestion. 
Its  nutritive  qualities  are  more  concentrated  than 
in  straw,  and  less  than  in  com ;  fed  liberally,  and 
with  proper  judgment,  it  will  supply  all  the  wants 
of  cattle  on  whidi  no  immediate  demand  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  manure  made  from  it  is  rich 
enough  for  all  ordinary  .purposes.  So  much  can- 
not be  said  of  any  other  bulky  articles  of  food. 
Straw,  com  fodder  and  meadow  hay  will  serve 
for  variety,  but  they  will  not  do  as  a  substitute, 
and  whenever  they  are  used  to  produce  beef  or 
milk,  they  require  a  large  proportion  of  more  con- 
centrated nourishment,  such  as  grain,  roots  and 
oil-cake.  He  compared  animals  fed  solely  on 
straw  or  meadow  hay  to  a  pair  of  inflated  bellows, 


and  said  that  by  examining  a  meadow  hay  fed 
cow  and  calf  in  the  spring,  and  using  their  man- 
ure, the  full  efiects  of  coarse  feeding  upon  the  an- 
imal economy  and  upon  the  farm  woiUd  be  very 
apparent. 

He  said  his  own  experience  showed  that  mea- 
dow  hay,  combined  with  even  a  moderate  quanti- 
ty of  a  more  nutritious  article,  was  good.  He 
then  alluded  to  steaming,  and  said  he  had  seen  no 
exact  and  systematic  statement  with  regard  to 
steam  feeding  in  this  country,  and  he  found  that 
authorities  in  England  di£kred  very  much  with 
regard  to  its  utility  there.  That  it  renders  poor 
food  more  nutritious,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
but  will  it  also  increase  the  nutritious  quality  of 
good  food,  and  consequently  diminish  the  quanti- 
ty necessary  to  be  used  ?  The  question  seems  to 
be,  said  he,  whether  cutting  and  steaming  coarse 
and  poor  fodder,  and  mixing  it  with  nutritious, 
concentrated  food  like  meal  and  oil  cake  and  bran, 
is  a  more  economical  mode  of  feeding  than  sup* 
plying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  English  hay, 
grain  and  roots,  to  produce  the  same  result 

He  stated  that  he  was  feeding  40  cows,  in  milk, 
with  ten  pounds  of  English  hay,  half  a  bushel  of 
roots,  two  quarts  of  shorts  and  a  quart  of  cotton 
seed  meal  per  day.  Calling  the  hay  $20  per  ton, 
and  the  roots  20  cents  per  bushel,  high  prices  at 
the  bam,  and  the  grain  five  cents  per  day  for 
each  cow,  he  found  it  cost  25  cents  per  day  to 
keep  each  animal  in  the  milking  herd.  The  cat>- 
tie  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  saved  the 
expense  of  steaming,  fuel,  cutting  the  liay,  and 
the  time  and  labor  of  mixing  the  feed.  He  wished 
to  know  the  cost  of  feeding  cows  some  other  way. 

Dr.  Loring  then  spoke  of  root  feeding  and  soil- 
ing, and  said  that  in  a  northern  latitude,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities  and  large  towns,  too  much 
attention  could  not  be  paid  to  the  raising  of  roots 
for  cattle,  as  these  are  useful  in  every  section,  but 
more  so  near  large  places,  and  might  be  advanti^ 
geously  used  wherever  farmers  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  grain  for  winter  forage,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beef ;  and  in  illustration  of  this,  he  said 
that  the  beef  raisers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  last 
year  might  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of  money 
when  the  corn  crop  failed,  if  they  had  raised  root 
crops  instead  of  depending  on  Ohio  fbr  com.  He 
said  there  were  dairy  farms  where  butter  and 
cheese  were  made,  and  where  the  cows  were  dry 
all  winter,  where  hay  was  very  cheap — $8  or  89 
per  ton— where  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  root 
crop. 

Speaking  of  soiling  cattle,  especially  milch  cows, 
he  said  it  may  be  useful  and  profitable  where  a 
market  is  near  and  pastures  are  scarce,  but  when 
a  oow  could  be  pastured  for  eight  dollars  a  season, 
it  seemed  hardly  judiciofts  to  adopt  any  otha 
mode  of  feeding. 
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He  then  apoke  of  the  use  of  oil  cake  here  and 
in  England^  and  showed  that  while  we  use  less 
than  dOOO  tons  of  cake,  the  English  use  240,000 
tons,  and  while  it  has  hecn  freely  offered  here  for 
1)  cents  per  pounds  in  England,  the  farmer  has 
paid  2|  cents  for  it  The  extraordinary  difference, 
said  he,  in  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in 
the  two  countries,  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  probable,  he  further  said,  that  the  quan- 
tity per  cow  used  by  our  fanners  is  too  great,  and 
he  understood  that  the  English  fanner  gave  one 
quart  per  day  to  a  cow,  and  for  fattening  sheep  he 
said  it  was  idmost  universally  used  in  England. 

It  is  true,  said  he,  that  we  have  no  definite  sys- 
tem of  feeding  among  us,  but  perhaps  this  is  im- 
possible, as  the  crops,  markets,  the  object  and  ex- 
pense of  feeding,  all  differ  in  different  localities, 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  practical  operation 
on  the  f&rm,  each  man  must  exercise  his  own  in- 
genuity in  ascertaining  what  he  is  to  feed  to  the 
most  advantage,  and  how  he  is  to  feed  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eddy,  of  Oxford,  the  rule 
was  amended  so  as  to  limit  speeches  to  ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  said  the  suggestions 
about  oil  cake  were  important,  and  the  wonder 
was  how  we  exported  so  much.  English  and 
Scotch  farmers  had  informed  him  that  it  fetched 
$10  and  $15  per  ton  more  there  than  here.  In 
relation  to  English  stock  feeding,  there  were  two 
or  three  important  points  he  would  explain.  1. 
The  English  and  Scotch  farmer  has  generally  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
animal  than  we  have,  being  able  to  tell  the  value 
of  the  cattle  on  putting  his  hand  on  them,  as  to 
whether  they  would  pay  to  feed  for  beef  or  mut- 
ton. 2.  They  have  a  more  systematic  mode  of 
ftedingy  and  then  they  consider  the  quality  of  the 
manure  and  its  quantity.  On  the  latter  point  he 
aaid  that  it  was  known  that  oil  cake  abounds  in 
nitrogen,  and  the  cereal  crops  destroy  a  large 
amount  of  this,  consequently  the  manure  from  an- 
imals fed  from  oil  cake  produces  more  wheat,  and 
is  so  much  more  valuable.  He  said  that  Mr.  Rus* 
tell,  of  Fife,  Scotland,  contended  that  this  manure 
made  a  difference  of  from  a  penny  to  two  pence 
per  pound  in  favor  of  wheat. 

Elijah  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  said  he  had 
been  farming  for  twenty  years,  had  cut  a  good 
deal  of  poor  meadow  hay,  and  it  had  been  his 
study  how  to  feed  this  advantageously.  He  com- 
menced with  four  cows  in  the  milk  business,  and 
then  cut  20  tons  of  English  hay,  and  in  15  years 
he  kept  24  cows  on  the  same  farm.  If,  said  he,  I 
can  attribute  my  success  to  any  one  crop,  it  is 
millet.  I  first  cut  lj|  to  2  tons  of  millet,  and  soon 
increased  to  20  tons.  He  said  he  had  fed  mostly 
for  10  years  on  English  and  meadow  hay,  mixed 
with  oil  meal,  two  quarts  to  a  cow,  which  he  con- 


sidered equal  to  four  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  and 
the  cows  held  their  flesh  better  on  oil  meal  than 
Indian  ;  the  quantity  he  fed,  he  did  not  think  in- 
jured the  milk. 

He  leased  a  secAnd  farm,  and  on  this,  last  year, 
he  used  1100  loads  of  manure,  as  it  was  about 
run  out,  and  proposed  to  do  the  same  this  year, 
and  he  could  see  the  advantage  of  doing  this,  as 
where  he  now  got  80  tons  of  English  hay,  in  five 
years  he  should  get  90  tons  ;  and  next  year  he 
expected  to  get  60  tons.  He  had  raised  most  kinds 
of  roots,  but  where  he  could  get,  on  his  form,  $12 
per  ton  for  carrots,  80  *  cents  a  barrel  for  ruta 
baga,  and  12 j  cents  per  bushel  for  fiat  turnips,  he 
preferred  to  sell  them  to  fbeding  them  to  cattle, 
as  he  thought  it  better  to  buy  grain  He  further 
said  he  considered  oil  meal  at  $35  per  ton  cheap- 
er than  com  at  $1  per  bushel. 

A  cow  in  milk  will  eat  23  poimds  of  long  hay 
mixed  with  four  pounds  of  meal  a  day.  He  said 
he  was  not  using  meadow  hay  alone,  but  mixed  it 
with  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  English,  and  three 
pounds  of  cob  meal,  but  he  found  that  the  substi- 
tution of  the  third  pound  of  meal  for  the  half 
bushel  of  turnips  he  had  used  until  within  a  few 
weeks,  did  not  quite  keep  the  cows  up  in  milk, 
but  as  he  had  not  sale  for  any  more  milk,  he 
thought  he  had  done  well  in  adding  only  one 
pound  of  meal  to  the  feed.  Millet  is  not  so  good 
as  English  hay,  but  is  worth  I  or  |  as  much.  He 
sowed  a  peck  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Wood  said  he 
would  give  his  cows  four  quarts  of  meal  if  he 
could  sell  all  the  milk  he  could  make. 

Dr.  LORING  said  that  Mr.  Bowlcy,  of  Cirenoefr> 
ter,  England,  a  prominent  dairyman  and  cattle- 
feeder,  used  no  grain,  and  thought  it  would  be 
more  for  Mr.  Wood's  interest  to  raise  more  roots 
andtless  grain.  He,  Dr.  L.,  had  laid  in  6000  bush- 
els of  roots  this  winter,  and  he  thought  they  would 
save  him  much  in  hay,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  his  stock.  He  had  conversed  a  few  days  since 
with  a  very  intelligent  Berkshire  fhrmer,  who  had 
told  him  that,  for  feeding  stock,  the  best  crop  he 
could  raise  was  buckwheat. 

Mr,  TH03fPSON,  of  Nantucket,  said  he  had  a 
friend  who  kept  25  cows  in  milk.  He  cut  much 
English  and  meadow  hay  and  had  his  corn-stover. 
When  he  takes  in  salt  hay  and  com  stover  he  puts 
it  in  layers  so  as  to  cure  it  through.  He  then 
runs  it  through  the  cutter  and  feeds  to  dry  stock, 
and  on  this  they  come  o^t  well.  Mr.  T.  said  that 
he  proposed  to  his  friend  to  reduce  his  stock  to  18, 
and  to  sell  one  quarter  of  his  English  hay  and  lay 
the  money  out  in  oil  meal,  Indian  meal  or  dry 
feed,  and  he  thought  his  cows  would  come  out  bet- 
ter and  his  manure  would  be  worth  more  from  the 
18  than  it  was  from  the  25  cows.  He  fed  as  fol- 
lows :  As  much  hay  as  the  cattle  would  eat  dean, 
with  one  quart  of  Indian  meal,  and  two  quarts  of 
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shorts,  and  the  conBequence  was  he  had  more,  and 
better  milk,  and  his  18  cows  were  worth  more 
than  the  25  would  have  been.    He  used  no  roots. 

Mr.  Gabdneb,  of  Swansey,  was  in  favor  of  root 
feeding,  and  said  he  had  seen  cattle  kept  in  good 
order  on  straw,  given  morning  and  night,  with  half 
a  bushel  of  roots  at  noon.  Corn  fodder  was  good, 
and  he  would  give  as  much  for  the  corn-fodder 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  as  for  the  English  hay, 
produced  on  an  acre  for  stock  feeding.  The  ques- 
tion, in  his  opinion,  should  be,  how  can  a  man  do 
the  best  with  what  he  has  ? 

Mr.  Asa  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  considered 
English  hay  and  Indian  com  the  best  articles  of 
food,  and  the  relative  value  of  roots  as  follows :  4 
lbs.  of  potatoes  or  carrots  equal  to  1  of  corn,  while 
8  lbs.  of  turnips  were  equal  to  the  same  quantity. 
This  latter  he  considered  very  poor  feed  for  work- 
ing oxen.  The  profit  on  turnips  depended  on  the 
location  where  they  were  raised,  as  where  manure 
was  cheap  near  large  cities,  they  could  be  much 
more  profitably  raised  than  where  it  was  worth 
$8.  Hay  does  not  follow  so  well  after  turnips  or  po- 
tatoes, as  they  draw  hard  on  the  soiL  Some  far« 
mers  have  not  much  meadow  hay,  but  Mr.  Sheldon 
said  that  the  farmers  around  him  were  obliged  to 
think  it  worth  something.  He  said  he  considered 
land  that  produced  good  meadow  hay,  requiring 
no  expense  year  after  year  but  that  of  cutting  the 
crop,  was  as  profitable  land  as  a  fanner  could 
have.  He  thought  sugar  was  needed  to  make 
meadow  hay  approach  the  English.  He  said  he 
chopped  his  meadow  hay  and  mixed  it  overnight 
with  warm  water  sweetened  with  a  little  molasses 
in  a  tight  box,  thus  steaming  it,  and  he  found  it 
did  very  welL  He  also  gave  his  cattle  many  small 
potatoes,  not  being  able  to  afibrd  to  give  them  the 
larger  ones,  as  he  had  a  good  market  for  them,  ^nd 
he  considered  this  was  good  for  them.  He  consid- 
ered Indian  and  rye  meal  about  alike,  though  he 
preferred  the  latter  for  milk.  He  also  thought  one 
ton  of  dry  corn-stalks  well  cured  are  worth  more 
Chan  the  same  green,  and  as  good  as  a  ton  of  Eng- 
lish hay,  and  that  working  oxen  would  travel 
longer  on  com  huts  than  on  any  other  food.  He 
convulsed  the  audience  with  laughter  by  relating 
to  them  a  couple  of  anecdotes  of  feeding  cattle  with 
roots  alone. 

Mr.  Wethekell,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  stock 
of  Mr.  Peters,  and  argued  that  edthough  his  feed 
was  poor,  by  regularity  and  system  he  kept  them 
in  excellent  condition. 

CoL  Heard,  of  Wayland,  considered  a  com 
crop  was  one  of  the  best  a  farmer  could  grow,  but 
the  great  trouble  was,  farmers  did  not  cure  it 
properly.  He  cut  corn  at  the  roots,  a  little  later 
than  is  commonly  done,  and  cured  in  the  air,  as 
he  considered  this   better  than  curing  in  the 


M.  Thomas,  whom  he  considered  a  model  farmer, 
and  gave  his  plan  of  feeding  twenty  cows.  In  the 
winter  he  puts  them  in  the  bam,  and  keeps  them 
there  until  spring,  feeding  them  three  times  a 
day  on  cob  meal  and  oil  meal,  and  watering  them 
twice.  ^  His  stock  is  kept  for  milk,  and  he  thinks 
his  corn  crop  the  best.  He  buys  but  little  ma- 
nure. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  spoke  of  his 
experience  in  feeding  stock,  and  recommended 
the  selection  of  the  best  animals,  and  then  the 
best  feed,  as  he  considered  cattle  improved  so 
much  better  on  the  best  than  a  medium  quality  of 
food.  He  would  give  them  all  the  good  hay  they 
win  eat,  and  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day.  Hb 
spoke  of  oil  cake  and  cotton  seed  cake,  and  said 
that  among  his  neighbors  the  latter  had  been 
found,  as  fed,  to  be  fatal  to  calves,  and  that  it 
caused  cows  to  give  milk  at  the  expense  of  the 
carcase.  He  related  the  experiences  of  several  of 
his  neighbors,  and  said  that  now,  when  they  feed 
cotton  seed  cake,  they  grind  the  seed  after  ths 
fur,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  injurious  part» 
had  been  sepprated,  and  feed  it  clean.  This  was 
thought  to  be  good,  and  he  had  heard  no  com- 
plaints of  any  injurious  efiects. 

Mr.  Eddy,  of  Oxford,  advocated  regularity  of 
feeding,  and  the  preparation  of  the  food  so  that 
the  cattle  would  have  the  most  time  to  rest  and 
digest  it,  as  an  important  element  in  feeding 
stock. 

Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  spoke  on  tho 
same  subject,  when  the  chainnan  hoped  fiirmen 
would  experiment  in  steaming  food  so  as  to  be 
able  to  report  next  year  on  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Tues- 
day evening  next. 

The  subject  for  discussion  will  be,  <'What  avs 
the  best  measures  that  our  agricultural  societies 
can  adopt  to  satisfy  the  public  conclusively  which 
arc  the  most  profitable  breeds  of  cattle  for  the 
farmers  of  New  England  to  keep  on  their  farms : 
1st,  for  the  dairy;  2d,  for  the  yokei  and  dd,  for 
the  shambles  ?"  Hon.  John  S.  Eldridge,  of  Can- 
ton, will  preside. 


To  CoBBE8PONDENT8.-«-The  Comparative  leis- 
ure of  winter,  with  the  farmer,  and  a  new  impulse 
which  has  awakened  thousands  to  a  sense  of  the 
pleasures  and  profits  of  the  profession,  lead,  as 
we  supposed  it  would,  to  a  more  direct,  personal 
interest  in  its  afiieurs.  This  is  made  evident  in  the 
unusual  attention  paid  'to  the  matter  of  writing 
for  newspapers.  There  is  no  way  in  which  one 
can  gain  .agricultural  information  so  readily  and 
so  rapidly,  as  by  imparting  his  own  knowledge  to 


others.  He  feels  the  responsibility  of  an  assertion, 
shade.    He  alluded  to  a  neighbor  of  his,  Josiah  I  and  observes  and  studies  for  the  fleiets  to  sustain 
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it,  so  that  our  coirespondents  blesB  twice  in  their 
labors — ^first  themselves  and  then  the  reader.  We 
intended  to  say  only  this  when  we  begun  to  write 
— ^that  we  have  recently  received  a  large  number 
of  excellent  articles,  with  great  thankfulness,  and 
that  we  shall  use  them  as  fast  and  as  appropriate- 
ly as  we  can. 

For  the  New  England  Parmtr, 

WHAT  18  THB  GAUBE  OS*  TEB  POTATO 

BOTP 

Mb.  EDrrOR: — ^I  do  not  know  that  you  want  to 
read  or  hear  anything  more  upon  this  subject.  You 
nay -regard  it  as  a  question  already  decided  by 
the  clearest  and  strongest  possible  evidence,  by 
ocnlar  demonstration,  and  thus  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Without  wishing  to 
excite  a  doubt  where  no  doubt  ought  to  be  enter- 
tained, yet  considering  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  danger  if  being  deceived  ana  led 
astaray  by  outward  appearances  and  pretended 
causes,  I  would  urge  a  more  carmil  and  thorough 
examination  into  all  the  allied  facts  and  circum- 
stances in  the  case.  For,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done  upon  this  subject,  it  is  believed, 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  rot  still  remains  un- 
known, and  that  the  question  is  ^t  undecided. 
That  insects  are  not  the  cause  of  it,  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  following  reasons : 

1.  So  far,  as  my  knowledge  extends  in  this  lo- 
cality, all  the  most  delicate  and  early  kinds  of  po- 
tstoes,  such  as  the  Jackson  Whites,  and  others  of 
like  character,  when  planted  very  early,  on  rich 
and  mellow  soil,  entirely  escape  tne  rot,  because 
the  tubers  come  to  perfect  maturity,  and  the  tops 
all  die,  before  the  season  of  the  rot  commences, 
so  that,  afterwards,  neither  the  blast  nor  the  rot 
aftscts  dicnn. 

2.  My  second  reason  wlnr  insects  cannot  be  the 
canse  of  the  rot,  is,  that  if  we  plant  in  the  same 
field  and  in  the  same  neighborhood,  some  of  the 
same  kinds  of  potatoes,  alluded  to  above,  at  the 
usual  time  of  planting,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  later, 
we  shzdl  find  tmit  they  will  blast  and  rot,  if  it  be 
a  year  in  which  the  rot  prevails  generally. 

3.  My  third  reason  why  insects  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  rot,  is  the  fact,  that  the  blast  and  rot 
do  not  occur  every  year,  but  only  take  place  in 
intermittent  vears ;  whereas,  if  they  were  caused 
by  insects,  they  would  have  to  take  place  every 
year  in  order  to  give  the  insects  an  opportunity 
to  propagate  their  species :  otherwise  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  insects  would  become  extinct. 

4.  My  fourth  reason  why  insects  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  rot,  is,  that  the  disease  does  not  man- 
ifest itself  in  all  places  equaUy,  or  alike,  but  is 
confined  to  certain  localities,  more  frequently  to 
low,  wetlands,  and  soils  highly  enriched  by  active, 
concentrated  and  stimulating  manures,  and  ex- 
tending along  one  side  of  a  field,  or  across  one 
end,  or  through  the  middle,  and  not  over  the 
whole  field  generally. 

5.  My  fimi  reason  why  insects  cannot  be  the 
caase  of  the  rot,  is,  that  however  widely,  exten- 
sively and  generally  the  blast  prevails,  it  frequent- 
ly turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  blast  which 
kills  the  tops  and  checks  the  growth  of  the  tubers, 
bnt  leaves  tiiem  all  smooth  and  bright,  and,  to  all 
•ppeazance,  entirely  unaffected  by  disease,  which 


would  not,  and  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  blast 
were  caused  by  insects  on  the  tubers. 

6.  My  sixth  reason  why  insects  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  rot,  is  the  fact,  that  all  kinds  of  po- 
tatoes are  not  alike  afibcted  by  the  disease,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  some  kinds  are  entirely  exempt- 
ed from  it ;  such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
black  potato  and  some  others. 

7.  My  seventh  and  last  reason  why  insects  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  the  rot,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
potato  rot  always  manifests  itself,  if  at  all,  at  a 
particular  time,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  days, 
which  time  is  •always  preceded  by  tho  most  re- 
markable thermal  changes  in  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere— ^by  a  few  days  of  extremely  hot  and  diy 
weather,  succeeded  by  copious,  warm  rains,  and 
accompanied  by  an  oppressive,  sultry  and  muggy 
atmosphere. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  in- 
sects are  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot  Though  I 
have  offered  but  seven  reasons,  and  I  beueve 
them  all  to  be  true  and  valid  ones,  yet,  if  only 
one  of  them  shall  stand  the  test  of  examination, 
and  prove  to  be  true,  the  insect  system  is  as  '*dead 
as  a  door  naiL"  I  freely  admit,  that  I  have  no 
microscopic  glassy  to  look  through  to  aid  my  vis- 
ion ;  but,  if  I  had,  I  do  not  think  I  should  become 
a  convert  to  the  insect  system,  because  what  is 
now  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  may  be 
only  a  concomitant  of  it,  or  that  which  follows  of 
course.  For  instance,  because  I  have  found  some 
decayed  and  decayinjo^  vegetables  full  of  insects, 
must  I  therefore  infer  that  the  insects  are  the 
cause  of  the  decay  P  Or  because  I  have  found  a 
dead  sheep  full  of  maggots,  must  I  therefore  infer 
that  the  maggots  have  killed  the  sheep?  You 
will  readily  perceive  from  the  foregoing,  that  I  re- 
gard the  insects  as  an  effect  or  consequence  of  the 
disease,  and  not  as  tho  cause  of  it.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  still  remains  unknown ; 
the  question  is  yet  undecided. 

Warwickj  Mass,,  18G0.      John  Ooldsbitby. 


/br  the  New  England  Farmer, 
HOW  TO  BAISS  GSSSS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  recently  found  some  inquiry 
in  the  Farmer  about  raising  geese,  and  as  I  am 
an  old  hand  at  it,  I  thought  I  would  reply.  When 
they  commence  laying,  which  is  usually  April  or 
May,  a  box  with  bran  or  cotton  on  tne  bottom 
should  be  provided,  so  that  the  eggs  will  not  roll 
about  As  often  as  there  is  an  egg  laid  in  the  box, 
the  rest  of  the  eggs  should  be  turned  over  very 
carefully.  When  the  goose  is  done  laying,  and 
wants  to  set,  she  will  make  her  nest,  feather  it, 
and  set  on  it ;  the  nest  should  then  be  taken  out 
very  carefully,  and  a  nest  made  with  about  four 
quarts  of  horse  manure  and  some  chaff  on  that ; 
let  it  be  made  large  and  commodious,  and  then 
lay  the  nest  that  the  goose  made  on  the  other  very 
carefully,  not  disturbing  the  straw  nor  feathers. 
Fill  in  all  around  the  nest,  making  it  about  level, 
so  that  the  goose  can  go  on  and  off  with  ease. 

The  goose  sets  four  weeks ;  mind  the  time  cor- 
rectly. Two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
hatching,  place  the  eggs  in  a  broad,  deep  ^ing, 
widi  milk-worm  water  enough  to  let  them  swim, 
and  those  that  have  live  goslings  in  them  will  bob 
round  and  swim,  and  those  vxsX  have  not,  wiU 
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sink  or  be  still ;  the  gosling  will  break  the  shell 
on  the  end  that  stands  out  of  the  water. 

Do  not  put  the  eggs  in  water  after  the  shell  is 
broken,  but  drop  some  water  on  the  goslings  bill 
when  the  ffosling  is  hatched  and  is  nest-dry.  Take 
it  in  the  hand,  and  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
press  the  bill  open  and  drop  in  a  pepper  corn,  and 
then  some  sweet  cream ;  have  reaay  some  green 
turf,  place  it  round  the  nest,  and  sprinkle  on  it 
some  Indian  dough,  where  the  croose  will  pick, 
and  learn  her  young.  They  are  a  very  tender 
fowl,  and  require  care  till  thcur  feathers  are  grown, 
after  that  they  need  not  be  fed,  if.  they  run  in  the 
road.  They  can  be  plucked  three  times  the  latter 
part  of  the  three  summer  months ;  some  thiuk  it 
very  wicked  to  pick  them,  but  .they  shed  all  that 
you  nick,  quills  and  feathers ;  they  can  be  tried, 
and  if  they  come  hard,  wait  a  week  or  two.  Do 
not  let  the  young  go  to  the  water  too  soon ;  have 
a  short  thing  for  them  to  drink  out  of;  if  they 
should  get  chilled,  take  them  to  the  fire  and  put 
warm  ashes  on  their  back,  and  feed  them  with 
cream  with  a  tea  spoon. 

Two  geese  are  better  than  three,  and  one  is  bet- 
ter than  two,  as  they  are  apt  to  beat  each  other, 
and  unless  they  hatch  all  together,  they  will  beat 
tiie  young.  When  I  kept  ge^se,  I  fed  them  on 
corn  till  the  grass  grew,  and  not  after  that  till 
they  were  fatted  in  the  fall. 

1  am  over  60,  and  write  without  spectacles. 

Derry,  N.  H.^  1860.        Mas.  S.  Pillsbuby. 


For  the  New  JSngland  Farmer. 

« 

THOUGHTS  SITQaBSTBD   BY    PBBRtJABY 
NITMBSH  OF  N.   B.   FABKBB. 

Page  58. — By  a  slight  change  in  the  words  of 
an  old  aphorism  we  have,  on  this  page,  a  rule  of 
life,  or  an  aim  to  direct  our  steps  m  it,  which,  if 
practically  and  generally  adopted,  would  work  a 
most  gratifying  change,  both  in  the  consciousness 
of  those  adoptmg  it  and  in  the  impressions  which 
their  changed  mode  of  living  would  make  upon 
observers.  We  refer  to  the  rule  or  aim  thus  ex- 
pressed— "We  should  not  live  to  work,  but  work 
to  live."  Quite  too  many  lives  are  framed  by  a 
different  and  a  less  noble  and  less  sensible  plan. 
Thousands  live  as  mere  drudges,  toiling  and  slav- 
ing through  all  the  work  their  physical  strength 
will  endure,  not  because  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  do  so  in  order  to  live  comfortably,  taste- 
fully, nobly  and  usefully,  but  for  some  less  sensi- 
ble, less  worthy,  less  elevated  pui-pose.  But  though 
we  would  fain  make  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  this  life-plan,  and  of  its  fruits  or  re- 
sults, and  to  recommend  thus  and  otherwise  its 
more  general  adoption,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
leave  it  with  each  reader  to  consider  the  two  dif- 
ferent schemes  of  life  brought  before  him  in  the 
passage  referred  to  on  this  page,  and  to  ask  him- 
self if  there  is  not  here  a  hint  by  the  adoption  of 
which  he  might  make  his  life  more  noble,  more 
dignified,  and  more  satisfactory ;  less  of  a  weari- 
some toil  and  drudgery. 

Page  68 — AhwrMance  of  Weeds, — ^The  large 
quantities  of  weeds  here  mentioned  seem  to  be 
an  exaggeration ;  and  if  so  considered,  this  brief 
article  may  fail  of  its  intended  effect.  But  if  the 
readers  who  are  disposed  thus  to  regard  the 
numbers  here  given  would  make  a  trial  tor  them- 


selves with  any  clover,  grass,  or  other  small  seeds, 
which  they  may  propose  to  sow  in  the  spring,  they 
might  find  enough  of  weed-seeds  to  make  them 
more  cautious  and  careful  as  to  this  matter,  ever 
after. 

Page  62 — Subjects  for  Discussion  in  Farmers* 
Clubs, — It  needs  but  a  small  degree  of  penetra- 
tion to  perceive  that  Mr.  Pinkham  has  looked  a 
little  deeper  into  subjects  and  questions  concern- 
ing, and  connected  with,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  farmers,  than  is  usually  done.  He  may  have 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  which  are  erroneous 
and  exaggerated ;  but  all  farmers,  even  those  who 
may  differ  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion, 
should  be  ready  to  acknowledge  their  great  obli- 
gations to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  most  in^^res- 
sively,  arrested  their  attention,  and  fixed  their 
thoughts  upon  matters  which  are  so  intimately 
related  to  their  rights  and  interests  as  a  class.  Mr. 
Pinkham  will  be  gladly  and  gratefully  listened  to 
by  discerning  and  thoughttul  members  of  our 
hard-working  fraliemity/  whenever  he  may  be 
pleased  to  address  them  upon  any  of  the  questions 
and  topics  whicfi  he  has  now  and  recently  proposed 
for  consideration.  A  few  exaggerations  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  a  crop  of  com  will  not  great- 
ly trouble  the  more  discerning,  for  they  will  see 
that  the  drift  of  Mr.  P.'s  suggestions  reaches  far- 
ther and  deeper  than  the  mere  profit  or  loss  of 
any  particular  crop  or  department  of  farm  busi- 
ness. We  hope  leisure,  inclination  and  opportu- 
nity will  permit  Mr.  P.  to  place  us  under  still 
greater  obligations  to  him ;  which  he*  will  certain- 
ly do  every  time  he  ^ves  uff,  either  a  mere 
glimpse,  or  a  pretty  full  disclosure,  of  his  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  very  important,  cogitations  upon  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  farmers,  or  the  promotion 
and  neglect  of  their  interests  as  a  class. 

Page^ — Cost  o/ Keeping  Cows. — ^Among  the 
indirect  or  incidental  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  the  discussions  originated  by  Mr.  Pinkham's 
recent  communications  to  this  journal,  this  is 
likely  to  be  one,  viz.:  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question,  what  is  the  value  and  proper  price  to  be 
charged  by  farmers  forpasturin]^  cows  tor  the  res- 
idents of  a  village  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  P.'s  estimate  that  pasture  is  worth  about 
8  cents  a  day,  or  50  cents  per  week,  is  more  near- 
ly correct  than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
usual  practice  of  charging  25  cents  per  week.  Our 
reasons  for  thinking  so  are  chiefly  these  two : — 
1.  One  acre  of  ordinary  pasture  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  sufficient  sustenance  for  a  cow  for  half 
a  year,  or  the  pasturing  season.  The  experience 
of  dairymen  in  the  dairy  counties  of  England  af- 
fords sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  Gloucestershire, 
for  example,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  land  on  the 
dairy  farms  is  in  pasture,  and  the  usual  practice 
is  to  keep  at  the  rate  of  25  cows  to  each  hundred 
acres.  One  acre  and  a  half  of  grass  is  the  small- 
est allowance  usually  made  for  each  cow  during 
the  sumnier  and  fall,  and  this  is  sufficient  only 
when  the  grass  is  very  abundant,  or  in  fields 
which  have  been  under-drained  and  top-dressed 
with  fertilizing  materials.  Two  acres  are  required 
for  summer  pasture,  and  two  more  for  winter  hay, 
when  the  land  has  not  received  extra  care,  or  is 
not  more  than  ordinarily  productive.  The  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  is  estimated  in  Gloucestershire  at 
$20  for  the  summer  and  §25  for  the  winter,  and 
in  Cheshire,  another  county  famous  for  cheese, 
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tfao  ooBt  of  keep  for  a  cow  is  calculated  at  $17,50 
for  the  pasturing  season,  and  at  $27,50  during 
the  winter.  2.  Allowing  then  that  a  cow  requires 
for  fair  keeping  as  much  grass  as  two  acres  will 
produce,  the  farmer  who  provides  pasture  at  25 
cents  per  week,  or  as  is  the  custom  in  seTeral 
places,  at  $5  for  the  season,  gets  wonderfully  poor 
pay  tot  the  produce  of  two  acres.  To  get  any- 
ihjug  like  a  proper  compensation,  or  'Ho  save 
bimBelf,"  he  must  pinch  the  cows,  hy  putting  on 
more  than  at  the  rate  of  one  cow  to  each  two 
acres.  He  ought  to  have  $5  or  more  for  each 
acre.  More  Akon. 


VAUTJB  AKB  USES  OF  BOOT  CROF6. 

We  have  often  urged  the  impoilance  of  roots 
•a  a  feed  for  stock,  as  the  medium  or  means 
through  which  to  bring  up  our  farms  to  a  higher 
state  of  fertility.  After  many  years  of  observa- 
tion of  their  use,  together  with  a  personal  use  of 
them  during  the  same  period,  we  feel  quite  free  to 
•ay  that  their  general  cultivation  and  judicious 
use  will  result  in  a  greatly  improved  and  profita- 
ble husbandry  throughout  New  England.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  opinion  which  we  might 
give  here,  but  prefer  to  waive  them  for  the  pres- 
ent, in  order  to  make  room  for  some  statements 
in  regard  to  recent  crops  obtained  by  another 
hand. 

The  paper  frojn  which  we  quote,  was  an  essay 
read  before  the  Concord,  Mass.,  Farmers'  Club,  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Moobe,  of  that  town,  and  without 
any  expectatioil  of  its  being  published  on  the  patt 
of  the  writer.  It  was  one  of  the  essays  of  the 
Club,  regularly  read  at  the  meeting  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  tlie  preced- 
ing evening.  The  writer  had  been  speaking  of 
the  profits  of  the  potato  crop  over  that  of  raising 
mUk,  and  added, 

"Then  there  are  other  roots  besides  potatoes, 
which  I  think  we  should  cultivate  more  exten- 
sively for  feeding  to  our  stock,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute to  some  extent  for  grain.  Carrots  for  horses 
and  oxen  are,  as  a  portion  of  their  feed,  worth 
certainly  one-half  as  much  as  oats  per  bushel ; 
and  no  feed  keeps  a  horse  more  sleek  and  healthy, 
and  the>  can  be  raised  for  less  than  twelve  cents 
a  bushel  in  an  ordinary  season.  I  had  only  }  of 
an  acre  of  carrots  last  year,  and  ^ey  cost  me  as 

follows : 

Dk. 

To  plowing  and  barrowlnK  ^  of  an  acre  8  timea $1,60 

To  10  loadfl  compost  manare,  charge}  to  crop 7,60 

To  carting  manure,  spreading  and  seeding 1,50 

To  Interest  on  the  land 1,60 

To  hoeing  and  weeding 7,00 

Tobanreatittg .8,00 

Amounting  to $22,00 

Or  at  the  rate  of  ^88  an  acre.  The  crop  was  180 
boahelfl  of  carrots,  for  which  I  was  ofiered  $13 
per  ton  in  Concord.  Deduct  the  worth  of  the 
tops,  which  I  think  were  well  worth  $2,  and  ,the 
cost  of  raising  them  would  be  11 1-9  cents  a  bush- 


el.  They  were  grown  in  the  following  manner : — 
Sown  about  the  last  of  May  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
on  a  flat  surface ;  hoed  with  a  wheel  hoe,  thinned 
and  cleaned  before  the  weeds  had  a  chance  to  get 
much  of  a  start,  and  afterwards  kept  clear  from 
weeds  throughout  the  season.  A  large  item  of 
the  cost  of  cultivating  roots  of  all  kinds,  but  more 
particularly  carrots,  is  the  weeding.  This  expense 
can  be  reduced  one-half  by  proper  management, 
and  in  this  way :  When  you  prepare  your  land 
for  the  seed,  be  sure  and  have  the  soil  finely  pul- 
verized imd  smoothed  with  a  rake  or  brush-har- 
row, and  without  any  stones  or  rubbish  of  any 
sort  being  left  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
the  wheel  hoe.  Let  the  rows  be  sown  perfectly 
straight,  for  with  straight  rows  you  can  run  the 
wheel  hoe  faster,  and  much  nearer  to  the  plants, 
by  which  you  will  save  a  great  amount  of  finger 
work;  then  be  sure  to  weed  and  thin  them  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  show  their  second  leaves, 
as  at  that  time  it  will  not  be  more  than  one-half 
as  much  work  to  weed  or  to  thin  the  plants  as  it 
will  be  if  you  let  them  go  a  week  too  long. 

Last  year  I  had  half  an  acre  of  rutabagas,  grown 
on  an  old  piece  of  pasture  land,  broken  up  with 
a  sward  plow,  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  with 
the  intention  of  improving  the  pasture ;  it  was 
manured  with  a  compost  made  with  40  horse-cart 
loads  of  peat  muck,  200  bushels  leached  ashes, 
and  $5  worth  of  ground  bones,  which  was  spread 
evenly  on  the  soil  and  worked  in  with  a  horse- 
hoe.  The  seed  was  sown  with  a  machine,  in  rows 
thirty  inches  apart,  on  a  fiat  surface,  about  the 
2dth  day  of  June,  and  afterwards  thinned,  and 
deaned  from  weeds  as  soon  as  the  plants  showed 
their  rough  leaves. 

The  after  cultivation  was  done  by  a  horse  and 
cultivator  passing  through  the  rows  three  times  ;• 
there  was  harvested  from  the  half  acre  350  bushels 
of  very  fine  and  smooth  ruta  bagas,  aft^  the  leaves 
were  trimmed  from  them. 

The  cost  of  the  same  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Da. 
To  40  loads  of  compost  manore,  ooa-half  to  be  charged 

to  the  present  crop Ill^tOO 

To  plowing 1,00 

To  carting   manure,  spreading  and  worldng  it  in 8,50 

Tc  seed  and  seeding 60 

To  interest  on  the  land 1,60 

To  weeding  and  thinning *. 2,00 

To  harvesting 6.00 

Amounting  to $32,60 

And  at  the  rate  of  $60  an  acre,  deduct  the  worth 
of  the  tops,  estimated  at  $2,60,  and  the  cost  would 
be  Si  cents  a  bushel. 

I  also  raised  quite  a  lot  of  sugar  beets  and  man- 
gel wurtzel,  which  cost  me  a  fraction  less  than  7i 
cents  a  bushel.  The  beets  I  grow  in  a  difierent 
manner,  and  on  a  soil  much  more  moist.  They 
are  sown  on  ridges  made  by  turning  two  furrows 
together — tops  raked  down,  and  one  row  of  beets 
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sown  on  each  ridge ;  plants  thinned  to  10  inches 
apart  But  to  grow  roots  at  the  cost  I  have  named, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  details  should  be  at- 
tended  to,  in  their  proper  season.  For  instance, 
if  a  person  seeds  a  piece  of  land  with  carrots,  (a 
.  plant  which  when  young  is  rather  tender,)  and 
leaves  the  soil  full  of  hard  lumps,  and  the  surface 
covered  with  rubbish,  it  will  be  more  work  to 
weed  them,  the  plant  wiU  not  come  up  so  evenly, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop, 
while  it  will  cost  more  to  take  care  of  than  it  would 
if  it  had  been  done  right  in  the  first  place ;  these 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  other  va- 
rieties of  roots  also. 

If  I  am  right,  and  we  can  grow  rata  bagas  for 
8  or  9  cents,  and  sugar  beets,  and  Mangel  Wurt- 
Ecl  for  7i  cents  a  bushel,  or  even  at  a  few  cents 
more  per  bushel,  would  it  not  be  a  cheaper  feed 
than  grain  or  oil  meal  ?  Sugar  beets  and  Man- 
gel IrVurtzel  I  regard  as  a  very  excellent  feed  for 
milch  cows.  By  giving  a  cow  one  peck  of  beets 
twice  a  day  in  addition  to  hay,  you  will  get  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  of  good  healthy  milk,  which  you 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  sell,  or  to  make  into  but- 
ter. 

But  if  a  person  wishes  to  sell  milk,  and  is  will- 
ing to  sell  anything  that  he  can  ran  through  a 
cow's  udder  for  milk,  he  can  probably  get  a  larger 
quantity  by  substituting  oil  meal  or  soibe  feed  of 
that  nature  for  the  beets,  for  one  or  two  yiears ; 
but  for  a  term  of  five  years,  I  have  no  doubt  a 
cow  would  produce  more  milk  by  being  fed  with 
the  beets,  than  they  would  with  the  oil  meaL 
Beets  have  this  advantage  over  rata  bagas ;  they 
can  be  kept  in  a  house  cellar  as  easily  as  potatoes, 
and  without  any  unpleasant  odor  from  them. 

It  is  very  certain  to  my  mind,  that  the  whole 
value  of  roots  for  feeding  to  cattle,  is  not  entirely 
in  the  amount  of  nutriment  that  they  contain,  but 
they  also  aid  in  tiie  digestion  of  the  hay,  and  oth« 
er  feed,  and  in  reasonable  quantities  promote  the 
health  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.  I  think  that  a  large ' 
portion  of  the  loss  sustained  in  cows,  every  year, 
results  from  feeding  oil  meal  and  grain  in  large 
quantities.  The  garget,  I  think,  is  often  caused 
by  the  same  thing,  which  creates  an  unnatural  ex- 
tension of  the  milk  vessels,  followed  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  udder,  and  often  results  in  a 
serious  loss  in  the  value  of  the  animal  so  affected ; 
by  feeding  more  roots  and  less  grain,  that  would 
be  remedied  to  some  extent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  by  these 
remarks,  that  I  would  advocate  the  exclusion  of 
grain  from  the  feed  of  stock,  and  particularly  of 
nulch  cows,  but  that  for  winter  feeding,  I  would 
use  a  larger  quantity  of  roots,  with  less  grain  than 
many  now  feed,  both  on  the  score  of  economy  in 
keeping,  and  the  greater  durability  of  the  cows. 
It  is  said  by  eminent  writers  of  agriculture,  that 


the  increased  cultivation  of  turnips  in  England 
and  Scotland  has  done  more  for  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  than  all 
other  improvements  combined,  and  that  it  haa 
put  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  the  fieur- 
mers  of  those  two  countries.  If  the  culture  of  tur- 
nips has  done  so  much  for  them,  then  the  culture 
of  the  various  kinds  of  roots  ought  to  do  some* 
thing  for  us." 

For  the  New  &igland  Farmer. 
WOBMS  IN  AFFIiBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  was  interested  in  your  Oroton 
correspondent,  Mr.  White,  in  relation  to  the 
"worm  in  apples,"  not  the  apple  worm,  described 
in  your  last  issue.  I  have  a  sweet  apple  tree  on 
my  grounds  in  New  E[anq)shire,  about  sixty  miles 
from  this  city,  the  frait  of  which  is  of  a  superior 

Suality  for  cooking  purposes.  I  have  noticed  that 
lis  apple,  when  first  ripe,  early  in  September,  is 
very  clear,  and  free  from  the  apple  worm.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  ever  having  seen  a  worm  of  thai 
description,  in  the  frait ;  but  within  the  past  few 
years,  I  have  noticed,  that  after  the  apple  has  been 
taken  from  the  tree  in  a  ripe  state,  and  kept  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  the  worm  described  by  Mr.  White 
appears  in  the  meat,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first, 
but  in  full  size  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  are  very  abundant,  and  perforate  the 
whole  apple,  leaving  it  like  a  honey-comb  inside, 
while  the  outside  is  perfectly  fair  and  smooth.  I 
have  never  seen  the  worm  in  any  frait,  except  the 
sweet  apple.  I  know  of  no  preventive*,  except 
to  use  the  fruit  when  first  ripe,  as  you  would  cook 
fresh  meat  in  warm  weather,  before  being  subjeet- 
ed  to, the  outward  influences  which  fresh  meat  is 
too  often  subjected  in  the  summer  season. 
Boston^  Feb.  28,  1860.  j.  d. 


Far  tht  New  Fngkotd  Farmer. 

FIPB8  FOB  OONBITCTINa'  "WATIDB. 

In  your  paper  of  this  date  I  find  an  answer  to 
my  suggestion  in  yours  of  Jan.  28th,  about  ''pipe 
for  conaucting  water,"  by  the  Boston  Belting  Co. 
— or  rather  by  Tappan,  McBurney,  &  Co.,  which 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes — ^but  as  you  remark,  "It 
is  information  that  will  be  valuable  to  many  per- 
sons," I  wish  to  know  more  about  this  pipe — 

1.  How  long  will  it  last  P 

2.  Will  it  make  the  water  taste  of  India-rab- 
berP 

3.  Is  it  wholesome  P  and  this  last  is  the  most 
important  item. 

I  know  of  an  elderly  farmer  in  this  town,  who 
being  out  of  health,  tnonght  lead  pipe  the  cause, 
and  dug  a  new  well  this  last  year  to  have  water 
handy,  and  bv  some  way  to  avoid  lead  pipe. 

Another  wno  was  out  of  .health,  ana  was  per- 
suaded to  think  lead  pipe  was  the  cause,  took  it 
out  of  his  well  less  tnan  a  year  ago  and  put  in 
gutta  percha.  The  lead  pipe  he  took  out  was  as 
clean  and  as  pure  lead  color  as  the  day  it  was  p<4 
in — ^no  corrosion  or  anpearance  of  decay.  This 
was  from  a  well  of  sort  water,  as  pure  as  water 
could  be  from  any  well.  A  Beaber. 

BiUerica,  Feb.  16, 1860. 
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"ADVIOir'  ABOUT  VABMLNQ. 

ftiim  dMcrlbed— AdTiM  aske<^Fpland9  exhausted— DefloieD- 
des  made  up  l^  income  from  woodland — Why  lands  are  not 

proliflo— Meridian  of  lifb  passed 
—Profits  of  farming— >$000  ex- 
pended and  nothing  (niined  by  it 
— Means  of  making  old  use  com- 
fortable — Cranl>eiTy  cul  ture  — 
True  fkrming  very  little  ander- 
Btood. 

E  HATB  a  letter  before  us 
from  "W.  J.,"  Wells,  Me., 
describing  his  farm  of  80 
acres,  i&  general  terms, 
and  one  or  two  portions  of 
it  in  special  terms,  and 
asking  our  "advice,"  as  to 
what  course  he  shall  take 
to  make  it  more  profitable. 
The  writer  states  that  he 
"is  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  there  seems  to 
him  but  one  chance  more  to  see  the  old  farm 
brought  up."  This  chance,  if  we  understand  him 
oorrcctly,  lies  in  the  reclamation  of  a  swamp  and 
appropriating  it  to  cranberries.  He  adds— «my 
upland  h  very  much  exhausted,  and  my  timber  lot 
is  also  on  the  decline,  which  I,  as  well  as  my 
neighbors,  have  had  to  resort  to,  to  fill  up  the  vor 
cancies"  To  fill  up  the  vacancies !  Those  words 
are  quite  significant.  They  mean,  probably,  that 
the  cultivated  products  of  the  farm  have  not  sup- 
ported the  family,  and  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  forest  has  been  resorted  to,  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency, or  in  the  expressive  languid  of  the  wri- 
tPT,  **toJUl  up  the  vacancies.** 

Xow  these  "vacancies"  are  just  as  much  the 
natural  result  and  consequences  of  an  exhausted 
upland,  as  it  is  a  natural  result  that  water  shall 
nm  down  hill,— or  that  the  store-keeper  should 
soop  have  nothing  to  sell  from  shelves  which  he 
is  exhausting  every  day,  and  which  he  does  not  fill 
Again.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  land 
can  be  perpetually  cropt,  and  still  continue  pro- 
ductive, as  it  would  be  that  the  meal  chest  or  flour 
barrel  should  continue  full  without  ever  adding  to 

them. 

* 

The  wise  and  beneficent  Author  of  nature  has 
BO  ordered  things,  that  we  are  to  supply  our  ne- 
oeasities  and  comforts  by  our  industry  and  sktU, 
and  without  the  exercise  of  these  we  shall  gradu- 
ally go  back  to  an  aboriginal  condition,  the  first 
indications  of  which,  with  the  farmer,  is  "exhaust- 
ed uplands,"  and  a  resort  to  the  products  of  the 
foveet  or  the  sea,  in  order  to  eke  out  snfiicient  for 
ffubsistence. 

The  very  fact  that  the  uplands  fail  to  produce 
their  former  supply,  that  they  give  evidence  of 
gradual  inertness  and  exhaustion,  is  as  much 
cause  for  alarm  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  merchant, 
when  he  finds  his  sales  returning  him  less  than 
his -goods  cost.    Both  inevitably  lead  to  bank- 


ruptcy ;  but  with  this  difference, — the  loss  on  the 
merchant's  goods  does  not  cut  off  the  prime  arti- 
cles of  life,  while  that  of  the  farmer  strikes  at  the 
ver)'  means  of  existence,  because  what  he  pro* 
duces  sustains  not  only  himself,  but  his  surplus 
sustains  all  others,  gives  speed  to  the  locomotivo, 
wings  to  commerce,  and  life  and  activity  to  the 
loom  and  anvil,  as  well  as  every  literary,  artistic 
and  scientific  pursuit  of  man. 

Our  correspondent  adds,  "I  have  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  of  age,  and  he  will  take  hold  with  me, 
%/  I  eon  make  him  believe  that  farming  can  be 
made  profitable  J*  Have  you  not  made  him  believe 
it  P  How  did  you  begin  life  P  Did  the  80  acres, 
with  their  buildings,  come  to  you  by  descent,  or 
have  you  earned  them  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  with  your  own  hands  ?  If  you  earned  them, 
and  have  supported  yourself  in  the  mean  time, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  profit.  If  you  inherited 
them,  have  they  not  sustained  you,  and  enabled 
you  to  bring  up  the  family,  providing  them  with 
a  tight  roof^  a  good  bed  and  ample  table  all  their 
days  P  And  after  food  and  shelter  has  been  sup- 
plied, have  they  not  always  ei^oyed  that  other 
prime  blessing  of  life,  a  home  to  turn  to,  when 
sickness,  or  hunger,  or  fatigue  has  claimed  relief? 
Have  not  the  profits  of  fieurming  furnished  all  these, 
and  a  thousand  times  more,  even  though  your  up- 
lands have  become  exltausted,  and  your  lowlands 
have  produced  but  little,  compared  to  what  they 
would  have  done  under  skilful  management  P 

We  are  sincerely  desirous  to  give  you  profitable* 
advice,  and  the  more  beneficial  it  should  prove  to* 
you,  the  more  happiness  it  would  confer  upon  us^ 
But  how  can  we  do  it  P  We  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  your  soil — its  composition,  accessibility, 
locality,  whether  it  is  arable  or  not,  what  are  its 
advantages  for  drainage,  and    other  means  of 
amelioration ;  nor  any  thing  of  your  markets,  or 
of  the  prices  which   products  might  oommand. 
Nothing  short  of  a  personal  examination  could 
enaUe  a  person  to  answer  profitably,  the  ques- 
tions you  propound.    A  gentleman  once  asked  us 
similar  questions,  after  having  expended  $600  to 
improve  a  large  field,  without  accompUshihg  his 
desires.    We  could  not  advise  him  satisfistctorily, 
without  looking  upon  his  land,  any  better  than  he 
could  judge  of  the  value  of  this  paper,  without 
ever  reading,  or  hearing  a  word  of  its  contents ! 
After  visiting  the  land,  and  the  suggestions  we 
made  were  carried  out,  he  informed  a  neighbor 
that  the  advice  springing  from  a  single  hour's  ex-  . 
amination  was  worth  $200  to  him!    But,  like 
most  persons,  he  supposed  he  understood  aU  about 
farming,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  expended 
$600,  and  suffered  two  years'  delay,  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  refer  to  those  who  had  made  the 
special  improvements  he  had  in  view.,  a^pjactios, , 
and  a  study. 
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This  illustrates  the  whole  matter,  and  notwith- 
standing you  are  ''past  the  meridiah  of  life,"  if 
you  wish  to  drain  and  bring  into  cultivation  your 
"spruce  swamp,"  or  that  "large  tract  of  flat  land 
with  white  sand  at  the  bottom,  seven  miles  from 
the  sea-shore,"  we  advise  you  to  call  upon  some 
candid  person  of  experience  to  examine  it,  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  his  judgment,  and  if  he 
charges  you  $10  for  his  day's  labor,  you  will  be 
quite  likely  to  save  more  than  ten  times  that  sum 
tor  the  outlay. 

It  aeenu  to  us,  that  you  have  the  means  of  mak- 
ing your  old  age  glad  with  competence,  and  that 
your  "sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in 
their  youth,"  to  comfort  your  declining  years. 
That  flat  land,  with  white  sand  at  bottom,  is  pro- 
bably just  what  the  cranberry  requires.  Try  a  small 
piece  of  it  by  clearing  off  all  vegetation,  and  set 
the  best  native  plants  you  can  find  about  you  as 
soon  aa  you  can  work  the  ground  this  spring.  Set 
the  plants  in  bunches  of  two  or  three,  or  more 
vines  together,  twelve  inches  apart,  or  even  near- 
er, if  you  have  time  and  patience ;  then  do  not  al- 
low a  weed  or  spear  of  grass  to  grow  among  them. 
Try  a  square  rod,  if  you  have  not  made  arrange 
ments  to  do  more,  and  the  success,  or  want  of 
success  of  this,  will  indicate  whether  you  should 
do  more. 

With  these  "crumbs  of  comfort"  we  must  leave 
you,  and  will  add  for  the  general  reader,  that  the 
letter  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting,  is 
one  of  a  class  of  which  we  are  receiving  many, 
and  which  cause  us  some  anxiety,  because  wo  have 
so  little  power  of  returning  satisfactory  replies. 
There  are  some  branches  of  fiirming  as  yet  very 
little  understood,  and  before  the  farmer  embarks 
upon  them  who  has  not  had  experience,  he  should 
call  in  the  aid  of  some  person  who  has,  if  he 
would  make  his  operations  pleasant  and  profita* 
ble.  The  true  mode  of  cranberry  culture  is  known 
to  very  few,  merely  because  they  have  never  given 
attention  to  the  subject.  A  wise  man  will  not  risk 
his  reputation  and  his  money  in  an  enterprise 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  abo;it. 


AmwLJj  Food.— Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  "Arctic 
Boat  Journey,"  repoits  that  the  Esquimaux  live 
upon  exclusively  animal  diet,  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds, 
about  one-third  oi  it  being  fat.  The  doctor  states 
that  he  has  seen  an  Esquimaux  eat  fully  ten 
pounds  of  walrus  flesh  and  blubber  at  a  single 
meal,  after  a  hunt,  or  when  about  to  begin  a  diffi- 
cult journey.  This  large  consumption  of  hearty 
food  is  a  great  shield  against  the  cold.  White 
men  in  Arctic  regions  are  continually  craving  a 
strong  animal  diet,  and  will  drink  the  contents  of 
an  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish.  A  choice  Esqui- 
maux lunch  consists  of  raw  birds  washed  down 
with  oil ';  the  great  luxury  of  the  tribe  is  a  soup 
made  by  boiling  together  blood,  oil  and  seal  meat. 


^ 


ON  FBUNIVa  AFFIill  THEBS. 


Mb.  Editor  : — ^Having  been  an  attentive  read- 
er of  a^icultural  papers,  I  notice  that  many  peo- 
ple are  in  doubt  when  and  how  to  prune  their  ap- 
ple trees.  Some  say  the  £^1,  others  spring,  but 
many  recommend  the  summer^  while  most  trim  in 
spring. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  and  through  you,  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer,  why  you  prune  at  all,  (I  mean  af- 
ter the  tree  has  been  set  six  to  ten  years,  and  be- 
gins to  bear  fruit  P)  Is  nature  at  nult  in  growth 
and  formation  of  the  tree,  or  is  the  iiiult  some- 
where else  ?  Of  what  possible  benefit  can  it  be  to 
rob  a  tree  or  plant  of  its  leaves  or  lungs  ?  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  this  generally  prevalent  desire  to 
cut,  saw,  scrape,  and  wash  apple  trees»  is  an  ac- 
quired one,  or  whether  it  is  instinct,  as  in  the 
hawk  to  eat  the  bird,  or  dog  to  bite  Uie  cat ;  but 
certainly  we  cannot  ride  in  the  cars,  or  alcmg  the 
highways,  without  seeing  orchards  whose  owners 
seem  to  have  the  same  ideal  for  a  shaved  and 
cropped  tree,  that  the  fancy  have  for  a  shaved  and 
cropped  horse  or  dog,  and  the  limbs  of  the  trees, 
after  they  have  righted  nature  a  little,  resemble 
as  many  dogs'  tails  with  a  tuft  at  the  extremity. 

We  will  suppose  the  proprietor  of  an  orchard 
about  to  commence  upon  a  thrifty  tree  with  ja  com- 
pact head ;  he  thinks  a  moment,  can  it  be  that 
there  is  too  much  leaf  or  branch  P  Woxild  it  not 
be  beneficial  in  the  hot  and  scalding  days  of  July 
and  August,  to  have  the  trunk  and  liml^  protect- 
ed by  a  dense  foliage  P  He  also  recollected  of 
hearing  Farmer  Thnfty's  old  gardener  say  that  a 
tree  breathed  through  its  leaves,  and  that  the 
leaves  are  to  the  tree,  what  the  lun^s  are  to  the 
animal,  to  purify  and  vitalize  the  "nvcr  of  life.'* 
Now  it  so  happened  that  Captain  Cut-and-slash 
had  an  orchard  adjoining  his,  that  had  been 
pruned  after  the  fkshion  of  die  times,  and  he 
thought  he  would  wait  and  see  the  resnlt.  In  a 
year  or  two,  he  observed  that  the  captain's  trees 
began  to  have  moss  on  them,  they  did  not  grow- 
as  formerly;  spme  of  the  limbs  died  out,  and 
what  did  not,  had  black  spots  upon  many  of  them, 
and  by  cutting  into  the  black,  dead  bark,  he  could 
discover  white  worms  there.  Farmer  Thrifty  was 
called ;  he  said  his  trees  did  tho  same  when  he 
pruned  heavily,  but  since  he  had  left  off,  his  trees 
did  better,  bore  quicker,  and  more  perfect  fruit* 
He  said  the  tree  heing  robbed  of  its  lungs,  was 
unable  to  elaborate  its  sap  ;  it  became  sour,  bit- 
ter, poisonous—decay  ana  death  were  the  result. 
He  termed  it  "consumption." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  experience  has  taught  me, 
that  to  remove  limbs  in  spring  time,  before  the 
leaf  has  started,  is  entirely  and  altogether  wrong, 
and  also  any  time  after  the  tree  has  begun  to 
fruit,  to  remove  to  any  amount  is  injurious :  bet* 
ter  plow,  and  manure  rightly,  remove  the  dead 
wood,  and  leave  nature  to  do  the  rest.  H. 

Bedford,  Mass.,  1860. 


Sandcbacksik  H0B8E8.— The  following  recipe 
for  sandcracks  I  have  used  for  many  years  with 
uniform  success :  Common  tar,  honey,  elder  oint- 
ment, (equal  portions,)  to  be  rubbed  in  between 
the  hair  and  the  hoof,  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  if 
necesaarj'.— i/ondon  Field, 


1860. 
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F^  Ute  N€w  England  Farmer, 

28  VABKnra  fbotitabubf 

ThiB  quettion  is  worthy  of,  all  the  oonsideration 
which  it  has  received  in  the  able  articles  published 
in  your  oohinmsy  and  naturally  leads  to  others 
eqaaliy  important.  That  agriculture  is  profitable, 
the  results  of  particular  crops  have  been  relied  up* 
on  as  proving  the  afiirmatiye,  while  it  is  well 
known  that  a  farmer  may  raise  seventy-fiTc  bush- 
dhs  of  Indian  com  per  acre^  and  have  many  acres 
of  it,  and  yet  the  same  year  lose  a  fruit  crop,  worth 
three  times  his  com  crop ;  so  with  his  other  crops. 

In  the  latter  days  of  s/ix,  Jefferson,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  obtain  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
Wy  of  Virginia,  by  which  his  property  might  be 
disposed  ^  by  a  lottery,  to  extricate  him^  from 
debts  incurred  by  his  generous  hospitality,  in  en- 
tertaining almost  daily  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished guests,  forei^  and  domestic.  An  olnec- 
tiou  was  made  to  this  project,  thai  it  savored  of 
gambling,  and  was  derogatory  to  the  fame  and  in- 
compatible with  the  digni^  of  the  Ex-president 
This  probably  prompted  Mr.  Jefferson  to  write 
his  essay  on  gambling,  in  which  he  says  ''that  the 
ftmner  is  the  greatest  of  all  gamblers.''  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  when  I  first  read  this  essay, 
the  remark  was  not  particularly  noticeable,  but 
much  subsequent  reflection,  and  some  little  obser- 
Tation,  have  convinced  me,  that  this  remark,  as 
most  others  of  this  great  man,  contains  more 
truth  than  poetry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  farming  in  Massachusetts 
is  a  profitable  business  compared  with  other  pur- 
suits. Fanning  is  a  term  that  admits  of  many 
definitions,  varying  according  to  the  systems  of 
particular  localities,  climate,  soil,  &c.,  &&  I  use 
it  as  applying  to  the  cultivation  of  every  thing 
raised  m  this  State,  and  farming  is  generally  prof- 
itable according  to  climate,  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  facility  of  production,  the  price  of  land  and 
labor,  taxes,  competition  in  the  market,  and  the 
style  of  living  and  doing  business,  demanded  by 
the  imperious  decrees  of  fashion. 

Now,  is  farming  a  game  of  chance  as  declared 
fay  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  is  it  a  pursuit  in  which  a  man 
can  make  as  definite  calculations  of  expenses  and 
results  as  are  made  in  the  sister  arts  P  Must  the 
Bass  of  farmers  live  as  cheap  as  thev  can,  and 
trast  to  God,  for  the  result  of  their  labor  P  The 
painter,  if  he  is  master  of  his  business,  knows  the 
exact  cost  of  his  paints,  the  qTiantity  necessary  to 
cover  a  square  yard,  the  number  of  yards  to  be 
covered,  the  cost  of  laying  on  the  paint,  the  mar- 
gin of  his  profits,  which  his  capital  will  return, 
and  how  often  he  can  turn  it ;  the  mason,  the 
number  of  bricks  necessary  for  a  given  wall,  the 
time  required  to  lay  them,  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
the  exact  result  of  his  operation ;  the  carpenter, 
the  quantity  of  lumber  necessary  for  a  ^iven  struc- 
ture, &a  So  it  is  in  regular  and  legitimate  trade 
and  commerce,  with  the  advantage  of  insurance 
against  shipwreck,  &c.,  while  the  farmer,  in  the 
failure  of  crops,  must  seek  his  Insurance  in  the  de- 
claration that  *'while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed 
time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail." 

In  tiie  sister  arts  generalljr,  skill,  sound  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  definite  calculations,  are 
not  ^e  sport  of  chance,  but  accomplish  their  |>ur- 
poscs  witn  almost  as  much  certainty  as  instinct 
attauis  its  ends. 


How  is  it  now  with  the  farmer  P  Can  he,  when 
he  plants  his  potatoes,  or  his  orchard,  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  judgment,  tell  anything  about 
the  result  P  Can  he  hasten  the  completion  of  his 
job,  prevent  drouth  or  rain,  frost  or  the  rot  ? 
These  are  things  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
but  things  controlled  by  a  power  before  which 
bis  puny  wit  must  bow,  his  boasted  skill  and  sci- 
ence become  foolishness,  and  as  fruitless  as  an 
iceberg.  Now  let  a  general  fSurmer  cultivate  all 
the  crops ;  in  no  season  will  more  than  half  of 
them  be  successful  in  Massachusetts.  The  rot  may 
strike  his  potatoes,  his  carrot  seed  may  not  veg^ 
tate,  his  com  may  fail,  his  turnip  seed,  sowed 
the  25th  of  July,  wet  or  dry,  may  not  sprout  till 
frost  comes,  his  grass  land,  stocked  down  with 
^at  skin  and  care,  may  fail  in  various  ways,  and 
m  no  season  are  but  a  few  of  the  carefully  calcu- 
lated results  realized.  Man  sows,  but  God  gives 
the  increase.  Hence  that  strange  faith  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  farmer. 

Does  any  such '  uncertainty  as  this  attend  the 
sister  arts  P  Can  any  business  in  which  man's 
best  faculties  are  thus  baffled  and  contracted, 
(other  things  being  equal,)  be  compared  with  this, 
where  ^  the  operator  may  be  master  both  of  the 
inception  ana  result  of  his  labor  P 

That  Indian  com  may  be  raised  for  fifty  cents 
a  bushel,  or  is  more  profitable  than  other  crops, 
does  not  prove  agriculture,  in  general,  profitable, 
for  the  character  of  the  soil  limits  the  number  of 
acres  which  can  be  planted,  and  admitting  that  a 
fanner  may  raise  100  bushels  per  acre,  the  same 
season  in  which  he  does  this,  his  loss  from  the 
failure  of  his  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  hay  or 
fruit,  may  be  three  tunes  the  value  of  his  com 
crop. 

That  agriculture  is  unprofitable,  compared  with 
other  business  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  practical 
judgment  of  farmers  generally,  deny  it  as  you  may, 
gloss  it  over  as  you  will ;  else  why  do  so  many  of 
their  sons  desert  the  plow,  hardly  enough  remain- 
ing at  home  to  take  care  of  the  good  old  fathers 
and  mothers  P  Have  they  not  seen  their  fathers 
and  neighbors,  hard-working  and  frugal,  farmers 
till  sixty  years  of  age,  still  relatively  poor,  whil  j 
their  relatives  and  equals  who  have  engaged  in 
other  punuits  are  rich,  clad  in  fine  linen,  and 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  with  leisure  to  enjoy 
life,  with  means  to  purchase  its  pleasures,  and 
comforts,  too  P  Why  are  farmers  willing,  even 
desirous,  to  have  their  sons  quit  the  farm,  and 
seek  an  easier  and  shorter  road  to  fortune  and 
happiness,  than  they  have  trod  P 

Tne  truth  must  bie  told,  they  desire  a  better  life 
for  their  children  than  they  have  had,  and  sigh 
for  the  means  to  put  them  mto  a  position  to  at- 
tain it. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  draiMi  from 
this  general  desertion  of  agriculture  is,  that  farm- 
ing IS  unprofitable.  The  almighty  dollar  is  the 
moving  jjrinciple,  the  stepping  stone  to  command 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  not  the  avoidance  of  hard 
wortc,  but  work  that  does  not  pay ;  the  condition 
of  eminent  success  in  all  the  arts,  is  honest  hard 
work,  indomitable  labor  with  the  head  and  hands 
united.  There  is  no  other  notent  to  success.  Far- 
ming is  the  most  delightful  of  all  occupations, 
where  it  can  be  pursued  for  its  unalloyed  pleas- 
ures, and  not  for  its  dubious  profits. 

Perhaps  God,    when  he  ordained  that  mas 
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should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
designed  to  protect  him  from  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive wealth,  from  that  effeminancy  and  deterio- 
ration consequent  upon  self-indulgence  and  sloth 
and  from  that  debasing  slavery  to  avarice  which 
grows  with  the  power  and  facility  of  accumula- 
tion. 

I  admit  that  a  man  can  live  by  fieaimng,  but 
how  does  he  live  ?  how  does  he  dress  ?  what  are 
his  pleasures  ?  when  has  he  leisure  ?  at  what  age 
can  ne  retire  from  business,  and  live  at  ease  wim 
dignity  upon  the  fruits  of  his  labor  ?  How  often 
can  he  go  to  the  White  Hills,  to  Saratoga  ?  when 
can  he  visit  the  battle-fields  of  his  fathers,  or  the 
monuments  of  their  fame,  with  his  family,  and 
have  his  business  support  it  P  Trips  to  Europe, 
or  even  to  tiie  national  capitol— can  he  make 
them? 

Yes,  a  man  can  live  in  Massachusetts  by  farm- 
ing, but  only  by  economy  and  self-denial,  un- 
known and  unpracticed  in  other  pursuits.  Take 
a  survey  of  any  common  country  town ;  who  are 
the  rich?  Men  that  live,  and  not  stay  on  the 
earth.  They  are  men  who  have  done  something 
collateral  to  farming,  traded,  shaved  notes,  lum- 
bered, &c.  True,  there  is  now  and  then  a  man 
with  the  strength  and  constitution  of  a  giant,  with 
a  Yankee  wife  to  match  him,  with  mind  enough  to 
have  been  a  Webster,  with  a  will  like  Napoleon's, 
who  by  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  cultiviu 
ting  the  earth,  and  selling  its  products,  has 
made  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but  this  man  is  an 
exception.  In  commerce,  he  would  have  been  an 
Astor  or  Girard ;  in  manviactures,  an  Abbot  Law- 
rence ;  in  science,  a  Morse,  Humboldt,  or  a  Ste- 
phenson ;  in  law,  a  Mason  or  a  Dexter ;  in  the 
pulpit,  a  Channing ;  in  letters,  a  Prescott  or  a 
Macauley,  but  he  is  obliged  to  be  imknown  to 
fame,  and  as  untravelled  as  a  Japanese. 

Now,  I  know  a  very  skilful  farmer,  who  boast- 
ed that  he  made  $1000  in  1856.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors said  that  '*he  could  prove  that  he  lost  $400.'' 

On  being  informed  of  it,  he  replied  that  "Mr. 

k^ows  nothing."  "I  don't  know  about  that,"  re- 
])lied  his  friend.  "Well,  what  was  your  invest- 
ment ?"  "$10,000."  "Well,  the  interest  on  that  is 
^600.  What  was  your  wear  and  tear,  which  you 
have  not  calculated?"  "About  $360."  "What  was 
your  own  labor  worth  P    The  man  who  took  your 

Elace  on  the  market  wagon  has  $500  a  year ;  you 
ave  earned  as  much.  Set  this  down  at  $500. 
Well,  your  wife  has  worked  hard,  kept  no  girl, 
and  has  done  all  the  work  in  your  great  family  of 
hired  men ;  had  she  woiked  as  hard  for  others, 
two  or  three  dollars  a  week  would  be  considered 
little  enough.  Set  her  work  down  at  $150.  Now, 
how  does  your  account  stand  ? 

Interest  on  Investinent $600,00 

Tour  labor &00,00 

Wear  and  tear 850,00 

Wife's  work 150.00 


cent,  on  their  investments,  and  all  their  labor  is 
lost.  Well,  they  have  reared  famHies.  What  of 
that  ?  All  the  members  of  their  families  have  done 
work  enough  to  have  commanded  in  other  pursuzta 
much  more  than  a  living. 

Again,  compare  men  of  like  ability  and  habits 
engaged  in  farmix^  and  the  sister  arts,  and  what 
is  the  result  P  I  know  two  brothers  of  equal  ed- 
ucation, (not  an  uncommon  case ;)  the  mipenor  of 
the  two  inherited  the  homestead,  the  other  went 
into  trade  in  Boston  and  inherited  nothing.  They 
are  both  well  off.  The  farmer  is  worth  ^5,000, 
and  the  other  $150,000,  and  has  not  done  a  quar- 
ter part  as  much  hard  work.  Just  such  was  the 
case  with  their  father  and  unde.  Now  the  hrmcTf 
by  his  mere  skill  and  labor  in  other  pursuits, 
might  have  been  worth  $30,000,  for  his  equals  in 
the  vicinity  have  done  it  in  the  sister  arts, — ma- 
sons, carj>enters,  overseers  and  traders.  I  eoniK 
pare  equals  in  habits  and  integrity. 

These  facts  and  results  are  confirmed  by  gener* 
al  observation,  and  are  too  true  to  be  overlo<^ed» 
and  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry,  why  is  not  fiur* 
ming  in  this  State  as  profitable  as  the  sister  arts, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  make  i^^caltnre  (the 
nursing  mother  of  all  true  greatness,  and  the  most 
noble,  elevating  and  pleasant  of  all  human  pur- 
suits,) as  profitable  as  other  business  ? 

H.t!.  Mebeum. 


$1600,00 
Oflket  ImpToTementi 250,00 

$1850,00 

"Had  you  not  gone  on  to  the  farm,  you  might 
have  had  $1,350.  Instead  of  which,  you  have 
but  $1000,  and  a  net  loss  of  $350." 

Take  a^  survey  of  farmers  generally  in  this  State. 
Have  they  doubled  their  property  in  twenty  years  P 
Certainly  not    Then  they  have  not  made  six  per 


JmXTMbebssjsxtb  camps. 

The  editor  of  the  Ellsworth  American,  h^vin^ 
recently  visited  the  Maine  lumbermen  in  tbeir 
backwoods  camps,  gives  the  following  description 
of  their  winter  habitations : 

"The  camps  of  these  hardv  and  laborious  men 
are  made  of  logs,  and  coverea  with  "splits,"  whidi 
are  long  shingles,  made  of  cedar,  and  rived  and 
shaved.  These  are  again  covered  with  boughs.  In 
the  centre  of  the  camp  is  the  fire,  extendin|2r  half 
its  length,  with  an  open  space  iust  as  large  in  the 
roof,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  A  modern,  im- 
provement has  been  introduced — ^the  fire  dogs,  or 
andirons.  These  are  made  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  with  a  foot  in  the  centre,  and  huge  enough 
to  hold  a  large  quantity  of  wood.  They  are  reafiy 
a  pair  of  these  mdispensable  articles  welded  to- 
gether, with  one  foot  in  the  centre  to  strengthen 
the  double-headed  <fire-dog.'  One  of  the  luxuries 
of  camp  life  is  to  sit  on  the  *deacon  seat'  and 
watch  tne  flames  as  they  issue  forth  firom  the  hard 
wood  fire,  the  product  of  numberless  long  and 
large  sticks  of  wood,  big  enough  for  an  old-fash- 
ioned 'back  log.'  The  *deacon  seats'  are  sti^s  of 
timber,  hewn  and  squared,  and  placed  parallel 
with  the  fire,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  for  seats. 
Back  of  these  seats,  are  the  dormitory  apartments. 
A  good  foundation  is  made  with  cedar  or  spruee 
boughs,  on  which  are  spread,  as  covering,  a  nmn- 
ber  of  'comforters'  made  thick  and  warm  with  cot- 
ton batting. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  these  habitations,  is 
the  'bean  oven.'  This  is  a  hole  excavated  at  one 
end  of  the  fire,  and  near  the  fire-dog,  in  which,  af- 
ter being  sufficiently  well  heated  with  coals,  is 
placed  a  large  iron  pot  filled  with  beans,  having 
a  sheet  iron  covering  iuttinff  over  the  outer  rim^ 
I  and  down  its  sides,  to  keep  tne  ashes  out.  This  » 
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oorered  all  over  with  coals  and  hot  embers,  and  left 
to  cook  through  the  night  while  tho  men  are  sleep- 
ing*. In  the  morning  the  <pot  of  beans'  is  taken 
from  its  bed,  and  the  beans  are  on  the  table  for 
fareakfbst,  steaming  and  inviting  enough  to  tempt 
an  q>icure.  One  of  these  camps  had  a  dining 
and  eooking*room,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ao- 
commodations,  and  also  a  good  sized  cook  stove. 
There  are,  generally,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men 
to  each  camp.  In  all  that  we  visited,  quietness, 
Older,  industry,  and  the  best  of  feeling,  existed 
among  the  inmates." 

SZTBACTS  AltD  R3SPIiI28. 
WATEa  PIPES. 

In  the  perusal  of  your  highly  valuable  paper  of 
the  28th  mst  I  noticed  an  inquiry  made  m  rela^ 
tioa  to  what  kind  of  pipe  is  the  best  for  convev- 
iag  vrater,  and  also  where  it  can  be  obtainea  P 
My  experience  in  the  matter  has  been,  that  after 
the  water  had  remained  in  lead  pipes  for  a  time 
it  became  unpalatable  and  unfit  for  use.  I  next 
used  the  so-ccdled  block  tin,  but  in  a  very  short 
tiae  it  was  crushed  and  in  quite  a  leaky  condi* 
tioii.  I  was  then  advised  to  adopt  cast  iron  ]>ipe 
lined  with  glass,  but  on  considering  the  matter, 
thought  it  not  beet  to  do  so,  as  the  earth  is  liable 
to  settle  upon  the  glass  and  break  it;  I  am  now 
using  the  galvanized  wrought  iron  pipes  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Norton,  74  Sudbury  St,  Boston. 

Medford,  Mass,,  1860.    ,  Subsgribeb. 

LABGE  DBCHHEAD  CABBAGE. 

I  wish  to  get  some  information  through  the 
Farmer,  as  to  how  I  shall  manage  towards  rais- 
ing large  Drumhead  cabbages  ?  For  the  past  two 
years  loave  attempted  to  raise  a  large  quantity 
of  cabbaj;efi^— especially  for  winter  use.  Our  mar- 
ket requires  a  large  and  sound  cabbage,  but  those 
I  have  raised  did  not  head  so  well  as  many  I  have 
seen  in  Boston  market,  which  are  brought  from 
Marblehead  or  from  that  vicinity.  Our  soil  here 
IS  dark  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil^naturally  a  very 
strong  soil. 

I  would  like  some  information  as  to  the  best 
mci^od  of  preparing  the  land,  the  kind  of  man- 
ure that  is  best,  what  kind  of  seed,  and  whether 
it  is  best  to  use  nlants  or  plant  the  seed  ?  I  hope 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  give  me 
the  necessary  information,  and  oblige 

Dooer,  N.  H.,  I860.      An  Old  Subscbibee. 

FOWLS  PLUCKING  EACH  OTHEB. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you,  or  an^r  of  vour  readers, 
can  give  a  reason  for  hens  plucking  feathers  from 
each  other  and  eating  them  ?  I  saw  some  half 
dozen  hens  a  short  time  since  stripped  nearly  na- 
ked by  their  companions;  the  hens  have  been 
changed  several  times,  but  when  the^  come  on  that 
{Mutieular  fiurm,  they  are  at  once  stripped.  If  you, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  will  inform  me  what 
causes  this,  and  how  it  can  be  prevented,  you  will 
oblige  A  Readeb. 

HavdUy,  Mass.,  1860. 

Rebiabks. — ^We  have  noticed  this  among  par- 
ticular fowls,  but  never  knew  it  to  extend  itself 
through  the  whole  yard*  What  the  special  cause, 
4Hr  remedy  is,  we  are  not  able  to  say* 


"FATAL  DISEASE  AMONG  CATTLE." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  I  noticed  a 
communication  under  this  head,  stating  the  loss  to 
Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  many  fine  cattle 
within  the  past  six  months,  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  It  said,  "the  last  cow  that  died  was 
the  largest  animal  in  the  United  State,  weighing 
3,260  lbs."  Our  friends  here  doubt  this  claimed 
weight,  and  our  oldest  inhabitants  say  "it  'aint 
possible."  May  I  ask  if  there  is  not  some  mis- 
take in  the  figures  P  A  Subsgbibeb. 

Pepperdl,  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 1860. 

Remarks. — ^AU  we  know  of  the  matter  is  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  good  authority,  states 
that  at  five  years  old  she  was  "weighed  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  weighed  3,260  lbs."  Dr.  Dadd,  on  Dis- 
eases of  Cattle,  page  394,  says  the  same. 

PEAB8  FOR  OBGBABD  CULTITBE. 

I  wish  to  learn  the  best  variety  of  pears  for  gen- 
eral orchard  culture  adapted  to  tne  western  section 
of  Worcester  county,  and  what  varieties  and  pro- 
portions in  a  lot  of  fifty  trees  or  upwards  P  I  wish 
to  be  informed  by  practical  fhnt-^wers.  ^ 

Cftn  any  person  explain  through  theJ^arm^ 
the  cause  of  apple  trees  blossoming  three  or  four 
times  in  a  season,  as  I  have  two  trees  of  the  Au- 
gust Sweeting  which  have  blossomed  four  times  in 
1858,  and  tl^e  times  in  1869. 

Obsebveb  on  the  Fabm. 

OaJckam^  FA.  15,  1800.    . 

club-footed  cabbages. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  Farmer  an  article  in  regard 
to  dub-footed  cabbages.  My  opinion  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  piece  of  ground  used  a 
number  of  years  will  cause  cabbages  to  be  club^ 
footed,  whether  the  land  is  moist  or  dry ;  but  by 
the  use  of  sidt  spread  on  before  and, after  the 
cabbages  are  set  out,  it  will  prevent  it  I  have 
tried  this  way,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  use  of 
salt  is  a  sure  remedy.  They  always  do  the  best 
by  using  salt,  if  there  is  no  danger  of  the  club- 
foot. R.  Washbubn. 

East  Freetown,  1860. 

CUBE  FOB  GABOET. 

While  the  cows  are  dry  in  the  winter,  give 
them  a  table  spoonful  of  sulphur  in  salt  three  or 
four  times.  I  nave  found  that  some  cows  will  not 
eat  it  in  salt,  so  I  generally  give  it  in  meal.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  W.  L  Simonds. 

Boxbury,  Feb.,  1860. 

CUBE  FOB  SCBATCHES. 

Take  one  quart  of  chamber  lye,  and  one-half 
pint  of  soft  soap ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  ap- 
ply the  mixture  to  the  sore,  using  a  corn  cob  to 
apply  it.    It  must  be  applied  once  in  three  days. 

Andover,  1860.  A  SuBSCBlBEB. 

A  FINE  SPANISH  MEBINO  LAMB. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hammond,  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
sold  a  Spanish  Merino  buck  lamb,  11  months  old, 
to  Mr.  !krcFarland,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  for  $600. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1860.  w.  c.  H. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
7ABH  FXNCSS. 

Until  the  farmers  of  this  country  choose  to 
adopt  the  system  that  prevailed  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  upon  the  plains  of  Judea,  ** where 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night/'  fences 
will  be  considered  a  thing  of  necessity.  Then*  ex- 
istence in  some  form,  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  several  States  in 
regard  to  them,  confirm  and  establish  the  fact 
that  they  arc  so  considered.  The  safety  of  our 
flocks  and  herds,  the  protection  of  our  orchards, 
of  our  door-yards  and  fields  of  waving  grain,  and 
of  our  cemeteries,  and  in  some  cases,  even  our  for- 
ests, cannot  be  accomplished  without  them. 

They  aro  not  only  of  absolute  necessity,  but  of 
almost  incalculable  cost.  A  distinguished  writer 
upon  national  wealth  says :  "Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  greatest  investment  in  this  country,  the 
most  costly  production  of  human  industry,  are  the 
common  fences  which  enclose  and  divide  the  fields. 
No  man  dreams  that  when  compared  to  these  un- 
pretending monuments  of  human  art,  our  cities 
and  our  towns,  with  all  their  wealth,  are  left  far 
behind."  A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Biddle,  in  an 
address  before  an  agricultural  society,  stated  that 
the  cost  of  the  fences  of  Pennsylvania  amounted 
to  $100,000,000,  and  their  annual  expense,  to 
$10,000,000.  During  a  discussion  at  tne  farm- 
ers' club  of  the  American  Institute,  a  few  months 
since,  it  was  also  stated  tliat  the  fences  of  New 
York  cost  $67,000,000,  allowing  the  farms  to  be 
divided  into  fields  of  20  acres  each ;  a  much  great- 
er area  than  the  fields  of  New  England  farms  con- 
tain. Add  to  this  their  cost  in  30  more  States, 
and  we  shall  have  an  amount  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. They  have  not  only  cost  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but,  as  a  general  thing  all  over 
the  country,  they  are  poor  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme ;  literally  *'.a  disgrace  to  civilization  and 
the  age." 

Nothing  that  pertains  to  the  farm  has  been  so 
much  neglected,  and  in  no  one  thing  is  there  room 
for  so  much  improvement  as  in  the  construction 
of  fences.  Broken  down  stone  walk,  with  scarcely 
"one  stone  left  upon  another,"  tottering,  dilapidat- 
ed posts  and  board  fences,  with  the  posts  tipping 
hither  and  thither,  the  sport  of  winds  and  unruly 
cattle,  meet  the  eye  almost  wherever  we  go.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  write  them 
down  than  to  right  them  up ;  but  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  call  the  attention  of  that  lars^e  class  of 
intelligent  men  to  the  subject  who  reaa  the  Far^ 
mer^  much,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  may  be 
expected.  Any  improvement  in  this  matter  would 
not  only  be  of  great  individual  advantage,  but  a 
public  and  national  benefit  Thousands  of  our 
young  men,  sons  of  farmers,  disheartened  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  sight  of  rickety  fences,  and  the  la- 
bor of  perpetual  repairs,  are  driven  from  the  farms 
to  California,  to  Pike's  Peak,  or,  i)crbaps,  in  some 
cases,  worse  still  for  the  community,  into  the  pro- 
fessions. 

It  may  be  said  that  poor  fences  not  only  cause 
great  destruction  of  property  by  unruly  cattle,  but 
ai*e  the  cause  of  more  hard  feelings  between  neigh- 
bors, more  trouble,  anxiety,  curses,  imprecations 
and  vexatious  lawsuits,  t&an  all  else  connected 
with  the  farm  beside. 

What  can  add  more  to  the  appcaranee  of  a  beau- 


tiful field  waving  with  rich  harvests,  than  a  neat, 
straight,  substantial  and  durable  fence  P  Well- 
arranged  and  tasteful  buildings,  with  such  a  fence 
by  the  road-side,  ornament^  with  rows  of  the^ 
sugar  maple^  with  the  birds  of  spring  singing  i& 
their  branches,  would  make  many  a  dweller  In 
the  cities  sigh  for  a  country  home,  and  many  a 
farmer  happier  where  he  is. 

Of  the  kinds  of  fences  in  general  uae»  and  con- 
sidered by  farmers  the  best,  are  post  and  rail,  or 
post  and  board  fences,  stone  wall,  the  Virginia 
fence,  and  hedge,  or  live  fences.  These  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  in  the  end  more  economical 
than  those  of  a  more  frail  and  perishable  diarae- 
ter.  Posts  of  chestnut  or  cedar  in  some  soils  are  ^ 
found  to  be  durable,  but  in  sandy  soils  soon  de- 
cay, and  on  clayey,  heavy  soils  are  speedily  thrown 
out  of  the  grouncl  by  the  action  of  the  frost.  la 
soils  of  this  description  they  soon  manifest  ttn  in- 
clination ^'to  rise  in  the  world,"  and  require  great 
trouble  and  expense  to  keep  them  down. 

Stone  wall  fences,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  considered  the  very  best,  to  question  which, 
even  now,  might  subject  one  to  "snarper  strikes" 
and  severer  criticisms,  than  have  betot  our  doubt* 
ing  friend,  Mr.  Pinkham. 

In  some  situations,  and  on  some  soils,  when  of 
moderate  dimensions,  this  is  unquestionably  a 
good  fence ;  but  it  is  often  otherwise.  All  will 
admit  that  is  an  expensive  one  to  build.  Other  ob- 
jections are,  it  requires  something  more  than  the 
wall  to  stop  sheep ;  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
land,  and  it  is  the  poorest  of^  all  fences  except 
stone  post  fence  upon  heaving  soils.  I  have  seen  a 
wall  wliich  cost  not  less  than  $1,50  per  rod,  so 
thrown  out  of  shape  bv  the  frosts  of  a  single  win- 
ter, that  some  parts  or  it  required  to  be  rebuilt  to 
make  it  a  good  fence.  Farmers  sav  we  build  our 
wall  fences  broad  and  high,  to  get  nA  of  the  stone. 
But  when  you  divide  your  cultivated  lands  into 
small  and  inconvenient  fields,  and  inclose  them 
with  wide  wall  fences,  are  you  rid  of  the  rocks 
any  more  than  you  would  be  were  they  piled  in 
the  centre  of  those  fields?  Inclose  an  acre  of 
groimd  with  a  four  foot  wall,  and  see  how  much 
there  is  lefl  for  the  sun  to  shine  upon. 

Next  comes  the  Virginia  fence.  Admirers  of 
the  "wavy  line"  for  a  farm  fence,  can  say  in  truth 
that  this  fence  will  stand  on  heaving  ground ;  and 
I  am  almost  willing  to  admit  that  it  may  be  some- 
times better  to  stand  very  crooked  than  not  to 
stand  at  all !  Upon  the  thousands  of  acres  of  very 
valuaUe  clayey  soils,  this  fence  alone,  except  one 
not  much  in  use,  is  found  to  keep  its  position^ 
while  the  frost  keeps  up  a  sort  of  "irrepressible 
conflict*' with  other  fences  which  soon  ruins  them. 
My  objections  to  this  fi^ce  are  the  great 'amount 
of  material  it  takes  to  build  it,  and  the  sreat 
breadth  of  land  it  puts  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plow,  the  harrow  and  the  mowing  machine.  It 
usually  takes  about  double  the  lumber  for  a  length 
of  it,  and  one-third  more  lengths  than  a  straight 
fence  of  posts  and  rails,  and  upon  both  sides  or  it 
about  tnree-quarters  of  a  rod  of  land  in  width, 
which  no  &rmer  can  well  spare  from  his  cultivat- 
ed fields. 

Live  fences,  or  hedges,  require  much  care  in 
rearing  them,  and  also  take  up  much  land. 

These  ai*e  some  of  the  objections  to  the  fencea 
now  In  use.  The  question  arises,  can  we  have 
better  ones,  and  how  shall  it  be  donef    Would 
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it  not  be  well  for  State  Agricultural  SocietieB  to 
offer  liberal  premiums^  (open  to  citizens  of  other 
Statea,)  for  flpecimens  of  the  best  kindrf  of  new 
fences  to  be  erected  upon  their  fair  grounds  P 
Would  not  this  stimulate  our  mechanics  and  far- 
mers to  make  aa  much  improvement  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  has  been  made  within  a  short  time,  in  our 
agricultural  implements,  in  the  breeds  of  our  cat- 
tle, or  the  prodmctions  of  the  soil  f 

C.  fi.  Smith. 
Haverki^,  N.  H.,  Feb.  21,  1860. 

Hbxabks. — Our  correspondent  has  our  thanks 
for  calling  attention  to  this  very  important  sub- 
ject It  Is  evident  that  he  has  given  it  thought, 
and  we  trust  he  will  follow  this  communication 
vrith  suggestions  as  to  the  best  size  of  fields  on 
farms  of  fifty,  and  those  of  one  hundred  or  more 
acres,  and  also  show  the  extent  of  land  occupied, 
per  rod,  by  walls  of  different  widths,  supposing 
they  were  brought  into  a  square.  The  whole  sub- 
ject needs  more  attention  than  Jias  yet  been  given 
it. 


FBODUOTIOSr  JUSn>  BAUD  OF  ICDLK. 

Mb.  Edttob: — I  have  a  word  to  say  about  the 
milk  business,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted at  the  present  time.  For  the  past  two 
years,  the  trade  has  been  much  depressea,  owing, 
(as  is  bdieved)  to  mismanagement  At  times, 
milk  is  so  short,  the  collectora  are  obliged  to  run 
around  the  adjoining  towns,  paying  extra  prices 
for  it ;  and  again  so  plenty,  it  cannot  all  be  re- 
ceived, obliging  many  raisers  to  keep  apart  at 
home,  or  decrease,  b^  withholding  feed  from  the 
cow.  The  price  paid  to  fanners  has  not  been  a 
living  one,  and  tnerefore  they  were  indifferent 
about  keeping  a  uniform  quantity.  The  law,  as 
regards  adulteration,  is  a  dead  letter,  and  plenty 
of  mi)k  in  the  dtiea  is  manufactured  to  oraer,  as 
ifl  reported  from  authority.  Let  the  consumers 
know  that  they  are  buving  a  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated article,  and  nearly  twice  the  amount  would 
be  used.  The  business  of  raising  must  be  sus- 
tained by  responsible  people  that  will  carry  their 
quantity  through  May  and  July,  those  being  the 
most  difficult  months  in  summer. 

Farmers  are  willing  to  meet  the  retailers  half- 
way. Give  them  a  living  price,  say  they,  three 
cents  per  quart  in  summer,  and  four  cents  in  win- 
ter, (ox  from  October  to  April,^  and  the  supply 
shall  oe  regulated  by  the  demano.  It  never  can  be 
managed  in  peace  under  the  present  system.  Let 
them  agree  to  keep  up  their  quantity  from  April 
to  Oct(H>er,  or  no  sales.  Plenty  of  men  are  now 
ready  to  make  such  contracts  at  a  fair  price,  be- 
cause they  are  satisfied  that  this  is  their  only  rem- 
edy. Is  it  right,  and  just,  that  the  neighbor  who 
takes  no  pains  in  keeping  his  (]|uantity  even,  but 
makes  it  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  (say  an  ex- 
tra Quantity  in  June,  or  in  the  height  of  feed,) 
flhouid  crowd  those  off  the  track  that  are  disposed 
to  do  the  right  thing  P  Such  is  the  case  in  this 
tomxt  and  iu  others  on  the  line  of  this  railroad. 

R  Wood,  Jb. 

Com^rd,  Mois^^  MarA  0, 1800. 


JPIar  ikt  Nets  £ngltmd  Farmer, 
FBOFIT    OF  AS  OAT   AND  FIiAX   CBOF. 

As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Pinkham's  unprofitable 
farming,  I  will  g^ve  a  little  of  my  experience  in 
that  line,  with  rather  a  different  result  from  his 
com  experiment  I  raised  11  acres  of  oats,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  accurate  aeoount,  (omiU 
ting  dates:) 

OAT  CBOIWU  AGBBS.  Da. 

To  1  man  and  teMB,  7(  days*  ploirlng,  at  $3 .$22,50 

To  88  biuheli  of  seed,  afc  fiS  cents 18^1 

Tol  man,!  daysowlxig ....1,00 

To  1  man  and  team,  harrowing  2\  days,  at  $8 7,50 

To  000  Iba.  plaster,  $1,80,  and  toviog  the  same,  |  dajr 8,55 

To  1  man,  eradling3days,at  Al,50 ...4.50 

To  S  mes,  rakfagand  bindingll  day,  at$l,50 bfi% 

To  2  men  and  team  drawing  in  we  bam,  1  day 5,00 

To  threshing  and  cleaning  517  bnsh.  of  oats,  at  Sc  IP  bush.  .81,03 

To  marlceting 2,00 

To  interest,  taxes,  rents  of  bnildings,  woar  and  tear  of 

tools,  *c 44,00 

Xaklng  the  total  cost  of  11  acres  of  oats $144,10 

OAT  CR0P-.11  ACBKS.  Ga. 

By  517  bushels  of  oats,  at  45  cents $232,65 

By  straw,  worth  $2,60  per  acre  fbr  fwUer. 27 ,50 

Total 26006 

From  wUch  deduct. ...144,10 

WhldileaYes $116,05 

as  clear  profit  on  11  acres,  and  (10,55  profit  on 
the  acre,  which  is  a  trifle  over  21  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  land,  allowing  it  to  be 
worth  $50  per  acre.  I  charge  nothing  to  this  crop 
for  manure,  as  there  was  none  put  on  to  that  or 
thepreceding  one. 

Tne  crop  that  pays  the  best  with  fkrmers  in  this 
section  the  present  year  is  flax,  which  is  a  better 
crop  than  for  several  years  past,  and  my  own  was 
the  best  crop  I  ever  raised,  out  some  of  my  neigh« 
bors  have  beat  me  considerable  this  year, 

I  stated  in  a  former  article  that  my  profits  on 
flax  would  be  about  $23  per  acre,  in  which  I  was 
mistaken,  as  I  had  not  footed  up  my  account,  only 
merely  run  it  over  at  that  time,  and  a  mistake  in 
the  figures  when  rectified,  made  a  great  difference 
with  the  result,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
theory  of  those  who  think  farming  an  up-nill  bus* 
iness. 

FLAX  FIBLD-^  ACRES.  Da. 

To  1  man  and  t«am  plowing  2  days,  $8 $6,00 

To  1  man  and  team  harrowing  1  day 3^ 

To  3  bushels  seed,  $1,50  per  bushel,  and  sowing  the  same, 

I  day .6,00 

To  8  bushels  ashes,  3  hundred  of  plaster,  and  sowing 1,8T 

To  pulling  at  $6  per  acre • J8,00 

To  whipping  of  seed,  2  men  with  1  horse  power  and  roll- 
en  1  day 4,00 

To  spreading,  1  man,  8  days. 3,00 

To  turning,  1  man,  1  day 1,00 

To  taking  up  and  binding,  2  men,  1  day 2,00 

To  drawing  to  mill,  2  men  and  team)  day... 1,50 

To  dressing  1236  lbs.  flax  at  240  per  lb 80,90 

To  cleaning  and  marketing  86  bushels  of  seed,  2  men  1  day.  .2,60 
To  interest,  taaces,  ren ts,  ^c , 12,00 

Total  cost. , 400,77 

FLAX  FIELD..4  ACRES.  Ca. 

By  1286  lbs.  flax,  at  14c  per  lb $173,04 

By30buaheUseed,at$l,37| 49,-50 

Total  receipts $222,54 

Deduct .00,77 

BaUmee $181,77 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  made  a  profit 
of  $43,92  on  the  acre,  which  is  only  a  trifle  short 
of  100  per  cept.  on  the  monev  invested,  besides 
allowing  a  livingprioe  for  my  labor. 

Oak  Miil^  N»  X.  Inyestigatob. 
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POUB  UOBB  OT  THB  ORAfBilB. 

In  aeeordftnce  with  an  intention  expreased  in  out- 
lut  number,  we  now  present  the  reader  with  en- 
graving! and  brief  deacriptionB  of  four  more  of  the 
gTMaei  that  may  be  profitably  cultivated  on  our 
New  England  fiinni,  and  three  of  which  are  al-- 
ready  quite  common.  The  cula  and  deacriptiona 
we  are  permitted  to  use  by  Mr.  Secretary  FLnrr, 
«a  they  were  given  in  his  recent  work  on  "Gtomm 
and  Forage  PlanU." 

If  these  illuatiationa  are  preaerved,  they  will 
enable  theae  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  tb- 
rioua  graaaes,  to  determine  the  names  of  tome, 
perhaps,  already  growing  in  their  fielda. 

TPB  HEADOW  FESOTB  fiUSS. 

This  ia  an  excf] 
lent  pasture  graae 
forminK  Gt  rer^  con 
uderable  portion  of 
the  turf  of  old  pas- 
tures and  fieldsrand 
IB  more  exteneivelv 
propagated  and  dii- 
rUsed  by   the    fact 
that   it    ripena  its 
ieed    before    most 
other    grasBes    are 
cut,  ana  sheds  them 
to  spring    up    and 
cover  the  ground. 
Its  long  and  ten- 
der   leaves     are 
mudi  relished  by 
cattle.  It  is  never 
or  rarely  sown  in 
this  country,  not- 
withstanding   ita 
Kit     and     8c< 
■wledged  value 

gmas.    If  sown  at 
all,  it  should  be 

other  grasses,  as 
orchard  grass,  rye 

grass,   ■ 


.   It  it 


value 


:  theti 


of  flowering  than 
when  the  seed  ia 
rij^e.  It  is  said  to 
lose  a  little  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of 
hs'weirht  in  dry- 
ing for  nay. 


This  is  a  valuable  gnus  for  pastures,  on 
count  of  ita  early  and  rapid  KTontb,  and  of  its 
ing  greatly  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 
■terns  ana  leaves  are  too  few  and  light  to  n 


Tlmothr,  w  HO^OiaB. 


[lesirable  as  a  field  crop.     It  thrives  best  on 
a  rich,  moist,  Flrorg  toil,  and  the  qaantity  of  its 
■  '■  ■  'len  raised  on  sucn  soils  is  con- 

Miji  on  sandy  toils.  As  a  pas- 
rinnt  aftermath,  being  in  value 
^ifater  than  its  first  spring 
I.H  it  still  more  highly.  In  thia 
ior  to  'fimothy,  the  aftermath 
Uty  but  slight.  For  lands  de- 
luwn  to  permanent  pasture,  it 
Hint  part  of  the  seed.  Where 
I  occurs  in  nojus,  it  loses  largely  its  nutritive 
alue  if  cut  in  the  blossom.  It  does  not  acquire 
[a  f\iU  perfection  end  hold  of  the  soil  until  three 
ir  four  yearn  of^cr  being  sown.  The  nftcrmatlk 
KcccdH  tlie  flonering  crop  in  quantity  as  well  aa 
n  iiuliilive  matter.  The  grass  loses  seventy  per 
ent.  of  its  weight  in  drying,  and  the  hay  con* 
aiiin  nbout  sbtly-seven  hundredths  per  cent  of 
nitrofjon. 
The  seed  of  meadow  fox-tail  is  covered  with  the 
inks  of  thi!  flower,  aoft  and  woolly,  whil«  the 
Idj^'cr  vdve  IB  ftirnuibed  with  an  awn.   There  arfi 


groH-ih,  rt 
respect  it 
of  which 
signed  to 
will  maki 
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fire  pounila  of  seed  in  a  bushel,  uid  76,000  leeds 


Thia  is  an  ewilj  greH,  very  oommon  on  the  loil* 
of  New  Ei^land  to  pastures  and  Belds,  constttut- 
iug  a  considersble  portion  of  the  turf.  It  Toriei 
Tery  much  in  size  and  appearance,  according  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  eroivs.  In  Kentucky  it  is 
Uniycraally  known  a«  Blue  graes,  and  elttsvhere 
frequently  called  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  and  still 
more  frequently,  June  gra**.  It  comes  into  the 
•oil  in  some  parts  of  the  country  when  left  to  it- 
self, and  grows  luxuriantly  on  soils  best  suited  to 
it,  and  is  relished  by  all  cattle.  Its  creeping  root 
ii  said  by  some  to  impoverish  the  soil.  WhereTet 
h  is  intended  for  hav  it  is  cut  at  the  time  of  flow- 
ering, as  if  the  seed  is  allowed  toripen,  more  than 
■  fourth  port  of  the  crop  is  tost.  In  its  earLiness, 
it  is  equalled  by  some  of  the  other  graases,  and  in 
its  nutritive  conitiluents  byseverti  After  being 
eat  in  summer  it  atarta  up  slowly.  It  grows  well 
in  ntbei  a  dry  eoil,  but  will  grow  on  a  Tariety  of 


soils,  from  the  dryeet  knolls  to  a  wet  meadow.  It 
doea  not  withstanil  our  severe  drought*  as  well  aa 
some  other  graMea. 

mtOTST,  OR  HERD3-OKAB8. 

As  a  crop  to  cut  for  bay  it  is  probably  unsur- 
paned  by  any  other  grass  now  cultivated.  Al- 
though somewhat  coarse  and  tiard,  especially  if 
allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  yet  if  cut  in  the  blos- 
som, or  directly  oAer,  it  is  ereatlv  relished  by  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  SBpecialTy  so  by  horses,  while 
it  possesses  a  large  percentage  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter in  comparison  witb  other  agricultural  grasses. 
It  is  often  sown  with  clover,  Init  tbe  best  practi- 
cal fanners  are  beginning  to  discontinue  Ibis 
practice,  on  account  of  the  different  times  of  blos- 
soming of  the  two  crops.  Timothy  being  invari- 
ably later  than  clover,  the  former  must  be  cut  too 
green,  before  blossoming,  when  the  loss  is  great 
hy  shriakage,  and  when  the  nutritive  matter  ia 
considerably  less  than  at  a  little  later  period,  or 
the  clover  must  stand  too  long,  when  there  is  an 
equally  serious  loss  of  nutritious  matter  in  that. 
It  thrives  best  on  moist,  peaty  or  loamy  soUg  of 
medium  tenacity,  and  is  not  suited  to  sandy  or 
light  gravelly  lands ;  for  though  on  such  soils,  by 
great  care,  it  con  be  made  to  grow  and  produce 
fair  crops,  some  other  grasses  are  better  suited 
to  them,  and  more  profitable.  It  grows  very 
readily  and  yields  very  large  crops  on  favorable 
soils.  I  have  kuonn  instances  where  its  yield 
was  four  tons  to  the  acre  of  the  best  ouality  of 
hay,  the  Timothy  oonslituting  the  bulk  of  the 
Bt»a».  It  is  culiivatcd  with  ease,  and  yields  k 
large  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre,  varj'ing  from 
tea  to  thirty  ousheU  on  rich  soils. 


PIFB  FOB  OONDUGTUra  WATICB. 

Mr.  Eoitoe: — In  the formwof  JanD«ry28th, 
"A  Header"  asks  some  questions  with  regard  %a 
the  best  pipe  for  conveying  hard  water  from  a  well 
twenty  jeet  deep  to  a  pump  about  one  hundred 
feet  distant  on  a  level.  He  also  states  that  were 
the  water  soft  he  should  put  in  lead  pipe. 

As  I  have  seen  no  proper  replv  to  this  eomnni- 
nication  in  your  ooiumns,  I  will  venture  a  few 
words,  hoping  they  may  be  of  use  to  jonr  corres- 
pondent, and  prevent  bim  or  others  being  led 
astray  by  his  suiipcRitions  with  regard  to  tbe  dan- 
gerous efiects  of  solt  vRteron  lead. 

"A  Reader"  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  sofl 
water  is  not  injured  by  lead  pipe  uirougb  which  it 
pastcfl.  The  fact  is  quite  tbe  contrary.  If  rain 
water  be  kept  in  kod  cisterns,  or  those  lined  with 


and  water  have  access  to  the  metal.  This  oxide  is 
rapidly  formed,  it  is  soluble  in  the  water,  and  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous.  The  same  effect  takes  plafie 
in  a  lead  pipe  conveying  soft  water,  as  there  ia 
always  more  or  less  air  in  the  pipe. 

But  if  the  water  contain  even  a  imall  quantitr 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  above  mentioned  wiU 
be  converted,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  carbonate  of 
lead,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  combines 
with  some  other  of  the  constituents  of  hard  water 
to  form  a  coaUng  in  the  Inside  of  the  pipe,  whit^ 
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Apbze* 


arrests  tbc  corrosion  of  the  metal  and  the  oons^ 
quent  contamination  of  the  water. 

Almost  all  spring  and  well  water  contains  suf- 
ficient carbonic  acid  to  render  lead  pipe  free  from 
deleterious  efiects  upon  the  health  of  men  or  ani- 
mals. Thus  we  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  water 
being  hard  most  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  its  li- 
ability to  injury  by  lead. 

Presuming  tnat  the  '^twenty  feet  deep ;"  means 
from  surface  of  ground  to  surfaces  of  water,  the 
height  of  the  pump  must  be  added ;  making,  say, 
twenty-five  feet  rise  and  one  hundred  feet  hori- 
zontal, the  distance  that  it  is  required  to  carry  the 
water.  To  insure  the  pump  bemg  able  to  draw 
water  this  distance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pipe 
should  be  air-tight,  which  throws  glass  or  wood 
entirely  out  of  the  question.'  Glass  may  be  laid 
tight,  but  it  will  not  remain  so.  The  only  desir- 
able materials  appear  to  be  either  lead  or  iron. 
A  guttft*percha  pipe  would  be  admirable,  if  suf- 
fieiently  ngid  to  prevent  its  being  "collapsed"  or 
crushed  together,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  water. 

Were  the  ease  my  own,  if  any  doubt  existed  In 
my  mind  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  I  would 
use  iron,  which  is  comprntively  cheap,  durable, 
and  perfectly  harmless. 

Theo.  G.  Blus,  CivU  Engineer* 


APBUi  WOBK. 

The  sun  has  come  again  with  power,  the  days 
are  longer,  birds  sing,  buds  swell,  the  dancing 
waters  are  musical  in  the  valleys,  while  peeping 
flowers  and  springing  grass  invite  us  forth  to 
breathe  the  sweet  airs  of  the  new-born  year. 

Thanks,  for  this  change  of  the  seasons !  Each 
new  April  is  a  new  era  in  life  to  the  farmer.  His 
general  calculations  have  been  made,  to  be  sure ; 
but  they  are  not  mathematical,  to  be  worked  up 
to  like  so  many  arbitrary  rules.  The  farmer  can- 
not do  this.  When  the  ground  is  laid  bare  be- 
fore him,  and  the  influences  of  the  winter  are  re- 
vealed, he  frequently  finda  it  necessary  to  change 
the  plans  he  had  already  decided  upon.  So  that 
April  often  dtoands  the  principal  engineering  of 
the  year. 

Eveiy  implement  and  machine  on  the  £urm  is 
in  order, — is  it  P  The  cattle  are  lusty  and  strong  j 
the  seeds  of  every  kind  are  selected  and  in  their 
appropriate  plaoesv  ready  to  be  committed  to  the 
earth ;  the  manures  are  in  symmetrical  heaps  on 
the  field,  protected  with  a  covering  of  maxk  or 
loam  I  refreshing  rains  have  fallen,  rich  in  am- 
monia, to  fertilize  the  waiting  soil,  while  the  su^ 
perincumbent  atmosphere  is  ever  ready  to  impart 
its  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  and  other 
agents,  whenever  the  soil  is  cooler  than  the  air 
above  it  So  nature  has  made  all  fitting  prepa- 
ration on  her  part,  all  in  good  season  for  man  to 
atep  forward  to  **dress  the  earth  and  keep  it,"  for 
his  pleasure  and  profit 

Plowing  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tiooa  now^^but  where  the  land  is  wet  and  sticky. 


even  this  prime  work  had  better  be  delayed  until 
the  water  has  drained  away,  and  the  soil  become 
aired  and  dried,  so  that  when  a  furrow  is  turned 
a  portion  of  it  will  fJEdl  to  pieces.  If  it  falls  over 
fiat,  cold  and  heavy,  it  will  remain  a  clog  and  in- 
cumbrance through  the  entire  season,  if  at  all  of 
a  clayey  nature.  Better  to  wait  a  little,  and  allow 
nature  to  perform  her  work  in  her  own  way.  On 
thorough  drained  land  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  plowing  as  early  as  you  desire. 

Potatoes  should  be  planted  early,  so  as  to  oome 
to  an  early  market 

The  Gabden,  by  all  means,  should  have  at- 
tention now.  Make  a  small  patdi  of  soil,  very 
rtcA, — even  if  you  are  obliged  to  rob  the  com  or 
grain  field  a  little, — ^work  it  deep  and  thoroughly, 
and  then  sow  at  proper  times,  all  the  seeds  of  the 
common  vegetables, — such  as  beets,  oarrots,  tur- 
nips, cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  beans,  peas,  summer 
squash,  egg-plant,  parsnip,  melon,  euoomber,  &c;^ 
&c  If  these  are  well  tended,  they  will  pay  four 
times  the  profit  that  any  hay  or  grain  field  will. 

A  bed  of  Asparagus  is  essential-— -no  farmer 
should  do  without  it    Add,  also,  a  few  hills  of 

BHUBARB. 

Be  up  in  the  morning,  singing  wi&  the  lark  s 
keep  all  your  work  b^ort  you  i  never  say,  **ihai 
ought  to  have  been  dome  yesUrday ;"  give  prompt 
and  kind  attention  to  the  stock,  as  they  will  catch 
and  appreciate  your  sympathies,  and  abundantly 
repay  them ;  do  not  allow  any  creature  to  break 
through  a  fence  to  begin  the  season  with }  keep 
cattle  off  the  mowing  land,  and  from,  browsing 
the  young  fruit  trees,  and  start  every  thing  de- 
cently and  in  order,  and  you  will  realise  days  of 
peace  and  nights  of  calm  repose. 


Transactioxs  op  the  Middlesex  Agbicitltu- 
BAL  Society,  fob  the  Year  1859. — ^In  this  pam- 
phlet of  forty  pages,  we  find  the  names  of  the  of- 
ficers elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September 
last,  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  socie- 
ty ;  an  account  of  the  cattle  show  and  exhibition 
at  Concord,  last  fall,  with  a  list  of  the  premiums 
awarded ;  and  the  address  delivered  by  the  Rer. 
Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  of  Wobum.  Mr.  Steb- 
bins  has  spent  several  years  in  the  most  fertile 
section  of  the  West,  and  on  his  return  to  his  na« 
tive  State,  speaks  words  of  encouragement  and 
cheer  to  the  farmers  of  ^'sterile"  New  England, 
that  should  be  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  Middle- 
sex county.  The  matter  and  the  manner  of  this 
publication  are  alike  creditable  to  the  society  and 
its  managers. 


If  you  invest  money  in  tools,  and  then 
leave  them  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  the  same 
as  lending  money  to  a  spendthrift  without  aeeu* 
rity«-^  dead  loss. 
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IBXM>B»BD  tOB  SSB  NHW  ExaLAKB  JaBIOX  BT  TB08.  BBABUT. J 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Bession  of  the  LegU* 
IMve  AgrieuUural  Society  was  held  in  the  Repre- 
■entatives*  Hall  at  the  State  House,  on  Tuesday 
erening  last.  Hon«  N.  "Esayf,  of  Oxford,  oocn* 
pied  the  chair,  the  suhjeet  for  diseotsion  being, 
'^  What  are  the  beat  meaaurea  tiiat  our  Agricultu- 
ral Societies  can  adopt  to  aatiafy  the  public  eon- 
dusively  which  are  the  most  profitable  breeds  of 
cattle  for  the  fermers  of  New  England  to  keep  on 
tksir  feinns;  1,  for  the  dairy )  2,  lor  the  yoke ; 
3^  for  the  shamUesP" 

The  chairman  said  he  occupied  his  position  on- 
cspeetedly,  and  was  not  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject for  diacusaion  practically,  yet  he  conaidered 
it  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agriculturists. 
He  bought  that  ^ome  breeds  of  cattle  were  good 
tor  dairy  purposes  that  were  not  good  for  the  oth«- 
eia  named,  and  thus  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to  dis- 
ouBs  the  subject  in  this  manner.  The  Ayrshires 
he  considefed,  as  did  many  others,  as  among  the 
most  profitable  for  dairy  purposes,  but  that  to  put 
them  into  beef  they  paid  but  a  small  sum  for  the 
cost  of  fteding.  Idany  considered  the  Durham 
breed  as  good,  and  he  thought  that  where  they 
hiid  rich,  heavy  feed,  as  was  got  in  the  Conneed- 
eat  Valliey  and  the  more  fertile  portions  of  our 
State,  they  might  do  well ;  yet  wiUi  the  feed  to  be 
bad  in  three-fourths  of  our  State,  he  felt  satisfied 
they  were  not  the  best  breed  for  farmers  to  raise. 
In  his  opinion,  a  cross  between  the  Devon  and  Na- 
tive would  be  found  the  beat  breed  for  the  three 
purposes  named  in  the  question  for  discussion, 
over  three-quarters  of  the  territory  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  they  were  good  milkers,  hardy  for  the 
yoke,  and,  when  well  fatted,  good  for  the  shambles. 
Be  should  recommend  the  in^>roved  Devon  breed, 
or,  as  an  equivalent,  the  best  native  breed,  as  in- 
cluding all  the  qualifications  desired. 

Mr.  Asa  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  thought  the 
subject  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  said 
that  he  oonsidered  the  milch  cow  of  more  impor- 
tance than  most  people,  but  he  would  say  that  the 
majority  *of  persons  did  not  understand  that  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  were  not  all  a  milch  cow  pro- 
duced. After  these,  said  he,  we  get  a  little  pork, 
veal  and  skins,  all  made  from  the  milk.  There 
are  500  head  of  cattle  butchered  every  day  iu 
Massachusetta,  said  the  speaker,  and  the  first  $3 
in  each  of  these  is  made  from  milk,  thus  giving  a 
product  of  $1500  a  day  from  this  source  alone, 
and  making  it  highly  necessary  that  we  should  get 
ibe  best  cows.  The  Stat&  haa  been  liberal  to  the 
Tarious  county  societies,  and  the  public,  he 
thought,  had  a  right  to  seek  information  from 
them,  but  the  way  they  were  going  on  he  did  not 
«ee  that  the  people  were  likely  to  get  it.    Pre* 


miuma  are  ofiered  for  the  varioua  breeds  of  cattle 
separately,  Herefords,  Durhams,  •  Ayrshires,  De» 
vons,  &c.,  &C.,  and  the  same  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  breeder  of  the  poorest  as  to  him 
who  exhibits  the  best  breed. 

He  thought  the  only  true  way  was  to  let  all 
compete  together  on  equal  torms  for  the  premium, 
and  let  the  best  cow  take  the  highest  premium,  and 
then  we  should  know  what  breed  was  the  best 
and  most  profitable  to  raise.  He  compared  the 
present  method  of  awarding  premiums  for  cattle 
to  that  of  giving  premiums  for  mowing  machines, 
aUowing  the  maker  of  each  kind  of  madiine  to  be 
considered  as  a  class  by  himself.  He  concluded 
his  remarks  by  expressing  a  hope  that  a  resolve 
would  be  passed  that  all  breeds  ef  cattle  should 
compete  together,  and  on  their  merits.  Foreign 
breeds,  said  he,  are  kept  better  than  Natives,  and 
unless  we  let  them  compete  together  we  shall  nev- 
er be  able  to  decide  which  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

OoL  Heabb,  of  Wayland,  differed  from  the  pre- 
vious speaker  in  the  matter  of  separating  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle ;  he  thought  the  great  trou- 
ble among  our  farmers  was,  that  they  were  too 
negligent  in  breeding  stock — ^that  when  they  get ' 
a  good  cow  they  don't  pay  the  attention  tiiey 
should  to  the  animal  they  select  to  raise  by.  If 
agricultural  sodetiea  are  going  to  ascertain  whicb 
are  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  they  must  be  par- 
ticular and  keep  them  separate,  and  thus  induce 
farmers  to  exercise  care  in  getting  the  best  ani- 
mals from  which  to  raise  stock.  He  considered 
that  there  was  nothing  that  kept  onr  native  stock 
down  more  than  this  negligence  in  selecting  good 
blood.  The  Ayrshire  and  Aldemey  were  consid-' 
ered  the  best  cows  for  milk,  and  perhaps  the  latter 
for  butter,  and  he  considered  this  was  entirely 
owing  to  keeping  Ibe  blood  pure,  while  if  we 
could  keep  our  own  native  stock  up,  we  could,  he 
felt  assured,  get  them  to  be  as  profitable  as  the 
imported  cattle.  He  spoke  of  the  great  necessity 
there  was  that  agricultural  socieiies  should  im- 
press this  matter  of  the  selection  of  blood  stock 
on  farmers. 

Mr.  Qale,  of  Heath,  said  there  was  not  this 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  various  kindsfof  cattle  in 
Franklin  county,  as  they  had  very  few  except  of 
the  Durham  breed  there.  They  found  that  the 
best  and  most  profitable  cattle  they  could  keep 
were  a  grade  from  the  Native  to  the  Durham,  aa 
these  were  finely  proportioned,  good  and  hardy  to 
work,  kind  and  docile,  and  mature  quiddy,  mak- 
ing good  beef.  As  an  idea  of  the  sise  of  the  stock 
raised,  he  mentioned  a  pair  of  steers,  owned  by 
a  neighbor  of  his,  that  were  three  years  old  this 
spring,  which  were  called  SdOO  lbs.  live  weight. 
Most  of  the  fhrmers  in  his  section  thought  it  de* 
ddedly  better  for  their  interest,  not  selling  theit 
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milk,  bnt  making  butter  and  cheese,  to  cross  the 
breed  in  the  way  mentioned,  than  to  keep  the 
imported  breeds  pure. 

Hon.  JosiAH  QuiNCT,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  said  that 
at  the  great  agricultural  show  at  Paris,  the  great- 
est that  ever  took  place  in  the  world,  the  question 
was  presented, — ^''what  class  of  cattle  were  to  be 
considered  the  very  best,  or  the  representative 
breed,  for  ali  purposes."  The  committee  to  de- 
cide this  question  was  equally  composed  of  Eng- 
lish and  French,  the  chairman  having  the  casting 
vote,  being  a  Frenchman*  The  French  insisted 
that  all  three  of  the  points,  milk,  yoke  and  sham- 
bles, should  be  considered  in  the  award,  while  the 
English  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light  He  be- 
lieved the  matter  was  decided  that  it  was  necessa^ 
ryto  look  at  the  requirements  of  the  animal, 
and  what  you  wanted  it  for,  in  awarding  the  palm 
of  excellence.  He  spoke  of  the  interest  manifest- 
ed at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  mentioned  the  fact 
of  $2500  being  paid  there  for  one  cow.  In  a  re- 
cent agricultural  exhibition  in  Albany,  Mr.  Quin- 
cy  said,  he  had  seen  what  was  said  to  be  the  best 
bull  in  England,  the  property  of  Col.  Thome,  and 
for  which  he  paid  $5000  there.  This  was  a  Short- 
liom ;  and  there  was  a  singular  incident  connect- 
ed with  his  purchase  wfaieh  he  related  as  follows : 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Thome  commissioned  his 
agent  in  Engiand  to  purchase  for  him  the  very 
best  bull  in  the  country,  as  also  a  co^\.  The  agent 
paid  $5000  for  the  bull,  and  bought  a  cow  which 
happened  to  be  in  caifl  As  she  was  near  her 
time  of  calving  he  did  not  ship  her  until  after  the 
birth  of  the  calf,  and  not  desiring  to  send  the 
weakly  ofl&prtng,  he  shipped  the  cow  alone,  mak- 
ing a  present  of  the  calf  to  the  man  of  whom  he 
purchased  the  cow.  In  course  of  time  the  bull 
died,  and  Mr.  Thome  announced  the  fact  to  his 
agent  in  England,  at  the  same  time  commission- 
ing him  to  buy  another,  also  to  be  the  best  in 
the  country,  llie  agent  went  to  work  and  sdect- 
ed  an  animii  for  wMch  he  paid,  as  before,  $5000, 
and  which,  on  investigation  of  pedigree,  proved  to 
be  the  very  calf  he  had  given  away  at  the  time  of 
his  former  purchase  for  Mr.  Thome. 

In  Kentucky,  where  they  had  abundance  of 
feed,  Cassius  M.  Clay  considered  the  Short-homs 
the  most  profitable  breed  to  raise  for  the  sham- 
bles, but  in  our  own  State,  Mr.  Quincy  thought 
they  were  not  so  favorably  looked  upon.  He 
thought  that  the  Alderneys  and  Ayrshires  were 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  our  fanners  as 
producing  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  cross 
firom  these  might  be  found  to  answer  the  other 
requirements  named. 

He  thought  our  native  breeds  of  cattle  were  a 
good  deal  like  some  of  our  native  American  citi- 
2ens,  if  you  looked  back  to  the  grandfather,  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  father,  you  would  find  they 


came  firom  '*Ould  Ireland."  A  good  deal,  said  he, 
depends  on  feeding  a  cow,  in  the  profit  you  can 
derive  from  her,  and  the  use  you  can  put  her  to^ 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  weighty  importance.  He 
dosed  by  relating  in  an  amusing  manner  the  con- 
troversy at  the  Paris  show  in  the  matter  of  award- 
ing the  first  premium  on  hogs,  showing  that  this 
was  given  to  the  French,  on  the  ground  that  their 
hogs  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  a 
great  measure,  while  the  English  had  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  HowAHD,  of  Boston,  said  that  at  the  Paris 
show  the  premium  for  the  best  beef  was  awarded 
to  the  Scotch  cattle,  and  the  Durham  Short-horn 
came  the  seventh  in  the  award.  He  thought  that 
if  we  looked  at  the  comparative  estimate  in  which 
the  Short-horn  is  held  in  England,  we  should  find 
it  was  mnch  over-estimated  here,  as  it  was  only 
in  the  richest  parts  of  England  they  were  kept. 
What  is  known  here  as  the  Herdbook  family  of 
Short-homs  are  not  kept  in  England  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  he  had  never  seen  one  there.  At  the 
London  show,  the  year  before  last,  there  were  IfiO 
cattle  shown  for  dairy  purposes,  and  last  year  a 
less  number.  Among  these  there  were  no  Short- 
homs,  no  Devons,  no  Herefords,  and  last  year  only 
two  of  the  latter.  The  contest  was  between  gra<^ 
Short-homs,  grade  Herefords,  Jerseys  and  Welch. 
The  South  Devon  breed,  said  he,  is  kept  some- 
what for  dairy  purposes,  and  on  fair  pasturage 
it  is  said  to  fat  easy  and  to  make  good  beef,  and 
is  considered  as  among  the  best  for  the  shambles. 
Scotch  is  also  considered  good,  and  Herefords  sell 
at  about  the  same  price.  The  Smithfield  Club 
was.  formed,  he  said,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  whose  object  was  to  ascertain 
what  breeds  of  cattle  were  the  liest,  and  could  hm 
raised  at  the  least  expense,  and  their  plan  of  as- 
certaining this  had  been  changed  about  five  years 
since,  when  they  concluded  to  make  two  sweep- 
stakes, the  prizes  to  be  a  valuable  gold  medal  in 
each-HMie  for  cows  and  heifers,  and  the  other  for 
oxen  and  steers.  In  addition  to  this  they  gave 
prizes  to  the  classes  separately.  This  he  thought 
was  a  good  plan,  and  would  work  well  with  ub« 
and  he  hoped  to  see  it  adopted. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, said,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sheldon, 
that  at  the  last  State  Fair,  held  in  Boston,  sep- 
arate premiums  were  offered  for  all  breeds,  in- 
cluding natives,  also  premiums  for  the  best  cows 
for  milk  purposes.  He  was  not  prepared  to  make 
any  lengthy  remarks  on  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion, but  he  saw  a  gendeman  from  North 
Brookfield  present,  and  he  thought  it  would  in- 
terest the  meeting  to  hear  a  statement  from  him 
in  relation  to  the  disease  at  present  prevailing 
among  cattle  in  his  neighborhood. 

Hon.  FaEEHAN  Walkeb,  of  North  Brookfield^ 
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then  gaye  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared 
among  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Curtis  Stoddard,  of  North 
Brookfieldy  from  a  calf  he  had  purchased  from  Mr. 
W.  W.  Chenery.  of  Belmont,  to  its  spread  to  New 
Bxaintree,  and  the  death  of  some  25  head  of  cattle, 
and  more  heipg  sick. 

He  said  that  great  excitement  existed  in  these 
towns  and  those  surrounding,  in  consequence  of 
the  apparently  infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
be  urged  immediate  action  to  check  it.  He  thought 
tliat  the  only  means  would  he  to  destroy  the  cattle 
aiffeoted,  and  that  this  should  he  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  as,  if  done  hy  the  towns,  he  was 
fearful  the  authorities  might  pursue  a  temporising 
course.  Money,  he  urged,  should  not  he  an  ob- 
ject when  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  disease, 
spreading  oyer  the  whole  State.  He  suggested 
Ibat  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  haye  charge 
of  the  matter,  and  take  action  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  hoped  that  economy  in  this  case  would  not  he 
allowed  to  cripple  efBlcient  legislation. 

Dr.  LoBiKO,  of  Salem,  spoke  briefly  of  the  dis- 
ease now  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  said  that  it 
vas  either  in  the  pleura  and  stomach  or  in  one  or 
the  other,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  discussion.  In  discussing  the  question 
id  the  eyening,  we  ought  to  consider  what  are  the 
most  important  kinds  of  cattle  to  be  introduced. 
Our  necessity,  said  he,  is  for  dairy  purposes,  and 
we  must  look  at  it  in  this  light  He  said  he  had 
recently  yisited  a  farm  in  Barre,  a  cheese-making 
farm,  where  22  cows  were  kept,  and  he  had  neyer 
seen  22  cows  ou  any  farm  in  Massachusetts  look 
•o  welL  They  were  Short-horns  or  grades,  and 
the  owner  said  they  did  yery  ^well  indeed.  Before 
I  left,  said  the  speaker,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  fur- 
nish him  with  a  good  Ayrshire  bull,  and  on  my 
askii^  him  why  he  wanted  it,  he  said  his  cows 
were  too  largo  for  his  dairy.  Mr.  Lorihg  spoke 
at  length  of  the  good  dairy  qualities  of  the  Ayr- 
rfdre  cattle,  and  said  they  had  been  bred  expressly 
for  the  dairy.  In  this  part  of  the  State,  said  he, 
we  want  cattle  of  a  moderate  size,  cheaply  kept. 
Old  that  yield  a  great  profit  for  the  feed  consumed, 
and  he  contended  that  the  Ayrshire  was  without 
doubt  the  very  best  for  this. 

Mr.  HowAKD  and  Mr.  Flint  both  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  yigorous  measures  being  taken 
to  stop  the  disease  among  cattle,  as  now  it  is 
known  to  be  confined  to  a  smaU  arena,  while  if 
prompt  action  is  not  had,  it. would  be  difficult  to 
tell  the  results. 

It  was  announced,  that  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion, at  the  next  meeting,  on  Monday  eyening, 
would  be,  ^^Wkai  are  the  most  profitable  craps 
farmers  eon  raise  on  Massachusetts  farms  V 


Pet  Bibbs..—- Caged  .birds  are  the  source  of 
much  pleasure,  and  while  they  giye  great  happi- 


ness if  they  are  kept  in  good  healthy  condition, 
seem  to  enjoy  life  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well,  as 
their  mates  in  the  bush  or  the  wildwood — espe- 
cially if,  either  from  lack  of  memorj',  or  from  bliss- 
fhl  ignorance,  the  caged  birds  do  not  know  what 
pleasure  they  lose.  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
tis  folly  to  be  wise."  One  of  the  great  drawbacks 
to  the  happiness  of  birds,  and  to  the  pleasure  \  of 
keeping  them,  is  lice,  and  haying  recently  learned 
of  a  safe  and  sure  way  of  remoymg  them,  we  giye 
it  to  our  readers.    The  Michigan  Farmer  says : 

"Lay  a  piece  of  Canton  or  cotton  flannel  oyer 
the  cage  at  night,  seyeral  nights  in  succession, 
taking  it  off  at  daylight.  Multitudes  of  the  lice 
will  be  found  upon  it,  which  are  easily  killed.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  all  will  be  remoyed.  A  case  in 
which  this  was  very  successful,  has  just  been 
brought  to  our  notice ;  from  a  pair  of  bob-o-links 
huncEeds  of  these  parasites  were  remoyed  in  this 

way.*' 

1 

Ar  the  New  Bugland  Pitrmer, 

SEUUNQ  MTT.-K  COMFABBB  WITH 
MAEXSTQ  BUTTEB. 

Mr.  Brown  : — As  I  am  among  the  number  of 
those  who  are  not  perfectly  assured  that  they  are 
getting  rich  by  selhng  milk  at  the  present  prices 
paid  to  the  farmer  in  Concord,  I  am  naturally  in- 
clined to  find  some  more  profitable  way  to  dispose 
of  it,  if  possible.  For  the  above  reason,  after 
reading  Goy.  Boutwell's  statement  in  the  Farmer 
of  the  4th  inst.,  and  without  any  intention  of 
sending  them  to  you  for  publication,  I  was  led  to 
make  some  estimate  on  the  subject,  adapted  to 
this  locality,  and  for  the  whole  year,  instead  of 
for  the  five  months  best  adapted  to  butter-making. 
In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  the  cans  mentioned 
in  the  Governor's  statement  to  be  what  we  caU 
eight-quart  cans,  as  they  contain  about  2  pounds 
more  milk  than  the  seven-quart  cans  which  I  use. 

The  average  price  per  can,  of  that  size,  for  the 
last  and  present  six  months,  in  this  place,  is  twen- 
ty-four cents,  at  the  door. .  Now,  I  take  a  dairy 
which  furnishes  8  cans  of  milk  per  day,  or  2920 
cans  per  year,  from  which  I  make  the  following 

calculation,  viz. : 

Do. 

To  29fi0  cans  milk,  at  24  cents $700.80 

To  making  2330  lbs.  batter,  at  5^  cents 12S,iS^$829,28 

Cs. 

By  2330  Ibfl.  batter,  ftt24  cts.  at  tbe  door (560,64 

By  aUm  milk  from  2030  cans,  at  8  cents 233,60--$704,M 

Balance  agidnst  butter $35,04 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  I  allow  one 
and  one-fourth  cans  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  but- 
ter I  the  Governor's  average  is  one  and  twenty- 
seven-one  hundredths. 

Now  let  us  carry  the^  matter  a  little  farther ;  I 
have  allowed  eignt  cents  per  can  for  the  skim 
milk ;  now,  as  I  have  no  market  here  for  that  arti- 
cle, except  in  the  hog's  trough,  let  us  see  if  thos« 
customers  will  pay  us  the  price  that  we  have  al- 
lowed the  butter  K>r  it.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
say,  that  I  think  no  farmer  will  disa^ee  with  me 
in  uie  statement,  that  a  shoat  taken  at  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  kept  one  year,  on  an 
average  daily  allowance  of  one  can  of  skim-milk 
and  two  quarts  of  corn  meal,  cannot  be  made  to 
weigh  more  than  four  hundred  pounds,  and  that 
ten  Toads  of  manure,  worth  one  dollar,  per  load,  is  a 
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liberal  allowance  for  one  hog;  and  from  these  as- 
sumed facts,  I  make  one  more  calculation,  as  fol- 
lows, vix. : 

Di. 

To  8  ahoAta,  irelgUng  100  lbs.  each,  800  lbs.,  at  6o .|4P,00 

To  2020  cans  sklm-milk,  at  8c .233,60 

T^  IS  quarU  meal  per  day,  182^  bushels,  at  $1 182,50 

To  carting  loan,  muck,  40. . .  o  • . .  • ..10,00 

$474,10 

Ce. 

By  3200  pounds  pork,  at  8  Qenti $256,00 

BySOIoadsmanare,  atfl 80,00 

$386,00 

Balance  against  hogs ..$188,10 

To  which  add  balance  against  batter  as  above $35,04 

Ifaklttg  the  whole  bahmee  against  balter-aafelBg ..$17844 

From  this  I  conclude  that  hogs  will  not  pay  8 
cents  per  can  for  skim-milk,  and  that  however 
anprofitable  milk-selling  may  be,  butter-making 
must  be  more  so.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  show  facts,  or  figures,  to  carry  the  balance  to 
the  other  side  ot  the  account,  no  one  will  be  more 
pleased  to  see  them  than  a         Milk-Raiser. 

Concord,  Mass,,  Feb,  lUTi,  1860. 


FATAXi  DIBBA8XS  AKOKO  OA.TT1M. 

The  farmers  of  our  Commonwealth,  and,  in- 
deed, of  New  England,  will  learn  with  regret  that 
a  disease  which  threatens  to  prove  as  extensive 
and  fatal  as  the  cattle  murrain  of  Europe,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  the  same  malady,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  stock  in  North  Brookfield 
and  vicinity.  The  Journal  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  origin  and  spread,  which  is  corrob- 
orated from  other  sources : 

The  disease  was  introduced  last  summer  by  a 
calf  of  foreign  breed,  brought  from  the  town  of 
Belmont.  It  fixes  itself  upon  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
duces B  violent  cough,  and  the  lungs  are  finally 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  cattle  attacked  with  it 
linger  along  for  weeks ;  others  die  in  a  f)^  days 
after  the  attack.    None  have  recovered. 

Letters  .from  farmers  in  North  Brookfield  say 
that  the  disease  is  apparently  making  a  clean 
sweep  through  the  herds  in  that  section,  where  it 
has  got  a  foothold*  One  man  has  lost  ten  head  of 
cattle,  and  has  as  many  more  sick.  Another  man 
has  lost  seven,  and  the  best  of  his  herd  are  sick. 
In  North  Brookfield  and  New  Braintree,  the  dis- 
ease is  in  five  or  six  herds. 

One  gentleman  in  North  Brookfield  writes  to  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  that  the  disease  is  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  The  calf  from  Bel- 
mont was  carried  to  LeoniErd  Stoddard.  His  cat- 
tle began  to  be  taken  sick,  and  one  after  another 
died.  He  sold  an  animal  to  Mr.  Olmstead,  and 
the  stock  of  the  latter  are  all  dying.  Mr.  Stod* 
dard  also  sold  a  cow  to  Mr.  Huntington,  who  has 
since  lost  seven  cows,  and  has  ten  more  sick  $  so 
of  another  herd  in  New  Braintree,  where  some  of 
Mr.  Stoddard's  stock  were  sent.  If  allowed  to 
spread,  continues  the  writer,  the  disease  will  cause 
general  destruction.  It  is  a  foreign  disease,  and 
the  same  that  prevails  in  Holland  at  this  time.  It 
seems  almost  certainly  fatal. 


Something  effective  should  be  done,  otherwise 
it  will  spread  all  over  the  State.  Oxen  infected 
with  it  are  now  worked  in  the  streets.  This  should 
be  stopped.  The  selectmen  ought  to  be  author- 
ized to  forbid  any  person  who  has  any  imported 
stock  from  taking  it  out  of  his  own  premises,  and 
to  cause  the  immediate  destruction  of  all  sickly 
animals.  A  petition  to  the  Legislature  is  novr  in 
circulation  among  the  farmers  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  or  about  to  be  put  in  circulation,  to 
effect  the  purpose  above  expressed. 

We  learn  tnat  the  disease  has  entered  the  herd 
of  the  gentleman  in  Belmont  who  sold  the  calf  to 
Mr.  Stoddard,  and  that  his  cattle  are  nearly  all 
exterminated. 

Persons  whose  cattle  are  infected  are  making 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  others,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing some  remedv  for  a  disease  which  threatens  to 
depopulate  the  farm-yards  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  thai 
some  preventive  should  be  adopted,  and  seasona- 
bly. Notwithstanding  veterinary  authorities  pre- 
scribe remedies— among  which  are  the  separation 
of  the  diseased  animals  from  their  companions, 
light  and  nutritious  diet,  relief  of  urgent  symp- 
toms, &c. — ^we  hold  that  the  only  sure  and  effectu- 
al safeguard  is  the  immediate  slaughter  of  every 
animal  which  is  infeoted.  This  course  will  entail 
considerable  loss  upon  farmers,  but  we  should  ad- 
vocate it,  even  if  the  State  were  to  be  called  on  to 
make  good  the  loss  ;  for  a  comparatively  smaU  ex- 
penditure, now,  may  not  only  prevent  the  ^read  of 
a  loathsome  end  fatal  disease,  but  also  protect  peo- 
ple from  the.  possible  evils  of  purchasing  the  car- 
cases of  the  affected  animals  for  food. 

The  contagious  or  infectious  character  of  the 
disease  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  established. 
MoriorCs  Cyclopcedia  of  JgrieuUure,  an  English 
work,  states  that 

The  term  (pleuro-pneumonia)  denotes  inflam- 
mation not  x>nly  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
but  also  of  the  membrane  which  covers  them,  as 
well  as  that  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Post  mortem  examinations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  character. 
With  regard  to  its  infectious  character  a  doubt 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  It  would  seem  to  be 
evident  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  an  animal 
poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  most 
cases  proceeding  from  the  respiratory  suifaces  ot 
diseased  animals. 

This  authority,  under  the  head  of  ^'Treatment," 
suggests  that  in  case  a  herd  is  large,  and  only 
one  or  two  animals  appear  to  be  affected,  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  slaughter  them  all  at  once  and 
sell  the  beef  of  the  healthy  ones.  We  understand 
that  a  bill  to  this  effect  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature.  If  not,  we  hope  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  passing  a  bill  that  shall  embrace  the 
above  provision,  and  also  forbid  the  driving  of 
cattle  from  the  infected  region  to  market,  until 
the  disoase  shall  have  completely  ctisappearcd. 


laeo. 
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WIXL  WOOD  03*  TH2  7ABM. 

BT  B.  w.  rtjoum, 

Tbe  bright  Spring  da^  tmre  oome.  Will  Wood, 

The  cold,  bleak  iveatber  te  past,— 
The  hnabandman  apeods  his  plow  onoe  more, 

Tbe  Frost  King's  gone  at  last. 
The  fields  hayo  cast  their  mantle  of  white, 

Aad  are  donning  their  carpet  of  green, 
Tbe  cattle  e'en  now,  on  the  hill-side  graze, 

.And  the  green  bursting  buds  are  seen. 

Uy  mind's  eje  wanders  to  the  fiun.  Will  Wood, 

The  farm  with  its  meadows  and  trees,    « 
Wbeve  in  years  gone  by—bright  boybood'k  years— 

Oar  hearts  were  light  as  the  breese. 
Tbe  house  by  the  road,  where  years  it  has  stood. 

Unscathed  by  the  hand  of  decays 
The  peach  and  the  pear  trees,  'neath  whose  shade, 

We  went  in  the  sunshine  to  play. 

The  band  that  planted  them  Is  cold,  WUl  Wood, 

And  is  laid  'neath  the  white  marble  stone ; 
Bat  tbe  trees  he  left  bright  monuments  stand. 

To  tell  of  the  patriarch  gone. 
That  old  well -sweep  you've  taken  away, 

And  a  "new-fangled"  pump,  in  its  stead, 
Brings  to  your  hand  the  pure  cooling  draught 

From  tba  well  Uiat  oar  good  aire  made. 

And  4onH  yoa  remember  tbe  oven.  Will  Wood, 

We  bollt  'neath  the  battonwood  tree  ? 
And  bow  in  that  oven  the  apples  we  baked. 

And  none  were  so  happy  as  we  ? 
A  wean  of  years  hare  passedsinoe  then, 

Bttt  tbe  oven  remains  there  still, 
TboQ^  the  sofb,  green  moss  now  covers  its  sides, 

That  oven  close  under  the  hill. 

There  is  one  gentle  voice  now  hashed,  Will  Wood, 

That  we  all  so  delighted  to  hear ; 
Her  4»rm  Ues  cold  in  the  embrace  of  death, 

That  was  wont  the  dwelling  to  cheer  j 
But  her  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  those 

Who  Joyed  in  her  presence  then  ; 
aiie'll  mingle  no  more  wiUi  the  scenes  of  earth, 

Bat  anon  we  shall  meet  her  again. 

We«ie  scattered  all  hither  and  yon.  Will  Wood, 

We  ne'er  ^ain  shall  meet. 
Around  the  board  in  the  old  fiirm-hoase. 

With  kindly  words  to  greet ; 
But  oar  hearts  ding  ftmdly  around  that  spot, 

Where  we  never  knew  aui^t  of  harm, 
AiMl  we  Joy  to  grasp  thy  hard,  brown  band. 

Will  Wood  of  the  homestead  £irm. 


j^tr  the  New  England  Farmet. 
KESABINQ  AND  VAimNQ  Q£!ESB. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^As  I  have  beeii  in  the  business 
of  raising  geese  for  some  twelve  years,  I  will  try 
to  answer  that  lady  whom  you  referred  to,  and  al- 
so others  who  have  inquired  of  me  by  private  let- 
ters. I  must  confine  myself  to  my  own  stock,  as 
I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  other  breeds. 
Mme  are  the  pure  Bremen,  imported  by  Mr.  James 
Sisson,  of  Warren,  R.  L  ;  they  are  of  ^ure  white ; 
my  gander  now  weighs  25  pounds,  my  two  geese 
are  some  lighter ;  they  lay  the  first  of  March ; 
from  8  to  12  days  before  they  commence  laying 
they  will  refuse  Uieir  allowance  of  grain,  then  1 
prepare  nests  for  them  under  cover,  where  it  is 
warm,  and  at  sufficient  distances  so  that  they  can- 
not hear  other  goslings.  I  place  a  false  egg  made 
of  chalk,  say  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
neat,  and  if  they  will  own  these  nests,  they  will 
cover  the  nest  e^g  up.    Remove  their  new-laid 


eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  laid,  so  as  to  not  let  them 
chill — ^place  them  on  the  small  end  in  a  box  with 
cotton  wool,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  room  un* 
til  wanted.  I  don't  allow  the  gander  to  go  where 
the  geese  are  sitting.  They  set  fh>m  28  to  30 
days.  As  soon  as  I  think  there  is  a  number  out 
of  the  shell  I  put  my  hand  under  and  remove  all 
the  shells,  to  give  room  for  the  rest.  Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  about  getting  them  out  of  the  nest  too 
soon — ^let  nature  have  its  way.  Don't  pick  them  out 
of  the  shell,  except  in  some  extreme  case.  When- 
ever you  see  the  goslings  crawling  out  from  un- 
der the  goose  while  setting,  place  a  green  sod 
snug  to  the  goose ;  they  will  soon  find  it ;  then 
give  them  a  little  corn-meal  wet  up  with  sweet 
milk,  if  convenient,  if  not  use  water.  Place  a 
shallow  dish  of  water  near  by,  so  that  they  can 
help  themselves.  Do  not  i^Iow  them  to  run  out 
in  the  dew  or  in  a  storm  while  young.  In  about 
ten  days  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  by  the 
aid  of  the  goose.  If  there  is  no  grass  for  them 
to  feed  on  while  very  young,  chop  up  some  cab- 
bage fine  and  mix  it  with  their  meal,  for  they 
must  have  something  of  that  nature.  Keep  your 
goslings  in  separate  flocks  for  two  weeks  oefore 
you  turn  them  into  one  flock.  Two  geese  to  a 
gander  is  enough,  but  even  mated  is  better  Hlill. 
You  will  get  more  goslings  according  to  jour 
stock*  If  you  keep  more  than  one  gander,  keep 
them  separate  with  their  mates  while  they  are  lay- 
ing. It  appears  that  water  is  their  element,  but 
they  fat  and  grow  faster  away  from  streams  and 
ponds,  but  they  must  have  a  supply  of  pure  water 
to  drink  and  to  sport  and  play  in.  They  must 
have  a  place  to  go  under,  even  in  a  shower,  if  not 
they  will  be  as  wet  as  a  hen.  They  can  be  fatted 
for  market  in  about  60  days  by  giving  them  all 
they  want  to  eat  of  com  and  corn-meal,  and 
a  few  pork  scraps,  chopped  fine  and  soaked  and 
mixed  with  their  meal.  About  three  weeks  be* 
fore  dressing  for  market,  shut  them  up  in  a  yard 
allowing  eadi  goose  six  feet  stjuare  so  as  to  let 
them  flap  their  wings  and  to  stir  round.  Pluck- 
ing geese  while  alive  should  be  done  twice  a  year ; 
first,  in  the  spring,  when  they  shed  their  quills, 
tJien  in  the  fiill.  Silas  Dsnham. 

Soteth  HansoHt  1860. 


LADIES^  DEPARTMENT. 

How  TO  Make  Good  Coffee. — ^Although  cof- 
fee is  a  beverage  in  daily  use  in  almost  every  fam- 
ily, there  ate  comparatively  few  who  appear  to 
know  how  to  make  a  really  good  cup  of  it.  Gen- 
erally, the  first  thing  Biddy  does  in  the  morning 
is  to  make  the  coflbe,  no  matter  if  it  is  an  hour  be- 
fore the  other  portion  of  the  breakfast  will  be 
ready.  Durinff  the  whole  of  this  time  it  is  kept 
boiling  furiously,  and  the  house  is  filled  with  its 
fragrance.  This  fragrance  is  very  agreeable,  but, 
unmrtunately,  when  you  have  it,  you  gratify  vour 
olfactories  at  the  expense  of  your  palate ;  for  1  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  this  over-boiling  produces 
that  acrid  bitter  taste  so  often  found  in  coffee.  My 

Elan  is  to  leave  ^e  making  of  the  coffee  until  the 
1st  moment.  Having  the  boiling  water  ready, 
and  my  ground  coffee  properly  mixed  and  cleared, 
I  pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  coffee,  and  then 
allow  it  to  boil  one-half  of  a  minute.  Try  it,  if 
you  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  method. 
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KITCSEN  FTTBNITUBS:— SUTK  AJSTD     «. 
TTTENSIIiS. 

Never  have  dark  furniture  for  a  kitchen.  It 
shows  the  dust  much  more  than  light,  and  requires 
double  the  care.  Never  have  extra  shelves,  man- 
tels, etc.,  pointed  dark,  if  you  can  prevent  it.  K 
it  is  your  misfortune  to  have  dark  paint  and  tai" 
niture,  wipe  it  once  in  a  few  davs  with  a  damp 
dusting  cloth,  and  have  it  vamisned  often. 

Have  your  sink  in  a  convenient  place,  but  never 
under  a  window,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  as  much  work 
is  caused' b^  greasy  dishwater  spattering  upon  the 
window,  as  it  necessarily  must.  Back  of  your  sink 
nail  up  a  piece  of  ])apcr,  pretty  if  you  choose,  and 
have  it  nicely  vamisned,  and  then  yon  can,  with  a 
wet  cloth,  remove  aU  the  spots  that  would  soon 
spoil  the  room-paper.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  sink-room,  have  it  papered  and  then  var- 
nished well  all  over,  as'  fly-tracks  and  every  s^ot 
can  be  wiped  aS,  The  sink  should  be  lined  mh 
zinc,  nailed  only  around  the  edges,  as  nails  upon 
the  bottom  rust  and  wear  through,  allowing  water 
to  run  under  the  cine,  thereby  causing  the  boards 
to  rot. 

Good  zinc  can  be  kept  nice  and  bright,  by  scour- 
ing once  in  a  week  or  two  with  sand,  and  rubbing 
all  over  once  or  twice  a  day  with  soft  soap,  scald- 
ing and  wiping  dry. 

At  one  side  have  a  shelf  to  keep  your  water-pail 
on,  which  always,  day  and  night,  keep  covered ; 
an  uncovered  water-pail  is  a  slack  thing.  Nailed 
upon  the  back  side  of  the  sink,  have  a  little  box, 
perforated  through  the  bottom,  to  keep  hard  soap 
m,  and,  if  you  have  no  better  place,  your  Castile 
soap  also,  and  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  to  re- 
move stains  from  your  hands.  Your  soft  soap  keep 
under  the  sink,  which  I  take  for  granted  is  boardea 
up,  with  a  door,  where  you  put  your  pots  and  ket- 
tles, board  to  scour  knives  upon,  sand,  etc.,  and 
which  place  should  be  kept  as  neat  as  your  sitting- 
room.  Just  over  the  sink  have  a  narrow  shelf,  with 
holes  through  it,  to  set  your  common  tumblers 
upon,  when  washed  and  rinsed,  that  they  may  drain 
and  dry ;  thus  saving  the  time  and  labor  of  wiping 
them  all  with  a  drv  cloth. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  sink  have  a  narrow  strip 
nailed  up,  to  set  your  kettle-cricket  on ;  of  these, 
you  should  have  two,  one  to  set  your  kettles  on, 
when  washing  and  cleaning  them,  'and  which 
should  be  kept  under  the  sink,  in  some  odd  nook  ,* 
the  other  should  be  smaller,  and  only  be  used  to 
set  the  tea  kettle,  etc.,  on  when  filling,  and  there- 
fore must  be  kept  handy  and  clean ;  so^  if  you 
should  be  sick  with  the  headache,  pain  in  your 
side,  or  anv  little  trifling  thing,  and  should  ask 
your  kind  husband  to  All  the  tea-kettle,  he  would 
take  the  crieket  down  to  set  it  on,  instead  of  set- 
ting it  in  the  sink — ^thus  causing  you  more  labor 
than  ho  saves }  which  he  would  be  sure  to  do,  were 
the  cricket  imder  the  sink,  or  so  black  and  nasty, 
he  could  not  touch  it  without  soiling  his  hands. 

And  last  but  not  least,  have  a  light  rack  made, 
of  strips  of  wood  an  inch  wide,  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  a  foot  long,  nailed  over  one  anoth- 
er, making  yotir  rack  a  foot  square,  with  both  sides 
alike,  to  put  in  your  sink  to  turn  dishes  upon 
while  washing ;  thus  keeping  them  from  touchmg 
the  sink;  which  is  liable  to  be  greasy  and  dirty,  ana 
draining  them  so  they  will  wipe  easily. 

You  may  think,  fair  reader,  that  it  takes  con- 
•iderable  to  furnish  a  sink  to  suit  my  taste ;  but 


every  one  of  these  things  are  around  my  sink,  and 
not  one  would  I  dispense  with,  neither  will  you, 
after  having  once  seen  how  convenient  they  are. — 
Sasah  B.  Sawtes,  in  Ohio  OuliiveUor* 


D01EE8TI0  BEUEIFTS. 

Rich  Rice  Pudding. — ^Pick  and  wash  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  rice ;  put  it  on  in  cold  water, 
and  let  it  boil  five  minutes,  then  strain  the  water 
off  and  put  the  ric&  on  in  as  much  new  milk  as  it 
will  require  to  boil  it  quite  soft,  with  a  good  pinch 
of  salt ;  stir  it  fircquentlv  to  prevent  it  burning ; 
when  done,  put  it  into  a  large  b&^in  to  oooL  Beat 
up  six  eggs,  a  pint  of  m&  and  sugar  to  your 
taste ;  it  should  be  rather  too  sweet  when  yon 
make  it,  as  the  sweetness  goes  off  in  the  baking ; 
add  also  five  or  six  bitter  almonds  blanched  and 
crushed,  with  plenty  of  lemon  peel  chopped  very 
fine ;  mix  all  well  together,  then  stir  it  into  the 
rice,  taking  care  to  mix  it  thoroughly,  so  that 
there  be  Ho  lumps.  Butter  your  dish  and  pour  in 
vour  mixture;  then  shred  about  two  ounces  of 
beef  suet  as  finely  as  possible  all  over  liie  top ; 
ffrate  over  that  half  a  nutmeg,  and  bake  it  halif  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Potted  Bbef . — ^The  coarser,  tougher  parts  of 
beef,  as  the  neck-piece,  etc.,  which  usudly  sell  quite 
cheap,  may,  by  a  little  cook-science,  be  made  pal- 
atable and  even  delicious.  We  have  tried  the  fol- 
lowing and  can  recommend  it.  Boil  the  meat  un- 
til tender,  chop  it  fine,  and  pound  it  with  a  pestk 
until  the  fibres  are  well  separated.  Salt  and  pep- 
per it  to  the  taste,  and  add  cloves,  allspice,  or  cin- 
namon, as  may  be  desirable,  also  a  httle  sugar. 
The  (juantity  depends  upon  the  cook's  palate. 
Pack  it  tightly  in  earthen  jars  or  bowls,  and  pour 
over  it  a  thin  lavcr  of  melted  butter.  It  will  keep 
a  long  time.  When  cold,  slice  it  very  thin  and  eat 
cold  with  bread  and  butter.  It  makes  a  nice  rel- 
ish for  lunch  or  tea. 

MiMCE  Pie  without  Meat. — Chop  three  pounds 
of  suet  very  fine,  and  three  pounds  of  apples, 
(cored  and  pared,)  wash  and  dry  three  pounas  of 
currants,  stone  and  chop  one  pound  of  jar  raisins, 
beat  and  sift  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  cut  twel^ 
ounces  of  candied  orange  peel  very  fine,  and  sit 
ounces  of  citron;  mix  all  well  together  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  half  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  six  or  eight  cloves,  and 
half  a  pint  of  French  brandy ;  cover  it  close,  and 
keep  it  for  use. 

Fruit  Cake  v^ithout  Egos. — One  cup  of  mo- 
lasses, one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter, 
heat  together  sufficiently  to  melt  the  outtcr,  two 
tcaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  two  of  cinnamon,  one  of 
nutmeg,  one  coffeecupful  of  raisins,  (with  or  with- 
out currants,)  citron ;  then  add  one  tcaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  one  cup  of  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk,  and  one  quart  of  flour ;  baki 
one  hour. 

To  Save  Frozen  House  Piants.  — When 
plants  are  found  to  have  been  frozen  during  tba 
night,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  a  warm 
place,  but  on  the  contrar}%  they  should  be  dipped 
m  cold  water,  and  set  in  some  cool  place  where 
they  will  not  freeze,  and  also  in  the  oark.  Th^ 
will  then  have  a  chance  to  recover,  if  not  complete- 
ly dead. 
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have  been  given 
"^  a     great     while 

ago,  tben ;  for  although  we  do  not  know  the  pre- 
oae  period  when  the  Salic  Law*  were  first  in 
TOgiie,  we  ma;  infer  from  the  tact  of  their  exclud- 
ing women  from  the  right  of  inheritance,  that  it 
w&B  when  the  world  was  in  a  great  state  of  t>ar- 
bariam.  But  although  generations  have  passed 
awaj,  the  world  continuea  to  say  pretty  things  in . 
praise  of  May,  and  to  call  it  by  its  aweet,  auggea- 


To  the  common  ohserver,  the  world  is  always 
yofng.    The  great  ocean  dashes  its  waves  against 
the  ahore  just  aa  it  did  at  "Creation's  dawn." 
'■Tine  wilM  DO  nInUM  on  IM  unn  tmw  " 

There  ia  a  general  air  of  freshness  and 
about  the  worid  in  a  spring  day,  which  ha 


derfullj  reriiing  effect.  It  is  true,  ourjjlanet  has 
kept  a  kind  of  journal,  by  which  we  know  she  is 
not  BO  very  young,  after  all.  It  is  written  on  the 
grey-headed  rocks,  on  the  hoary-headed  moun- 
tains, and  there  are  records  in  her  bosom,  which 
those  prying  people,  the  geologists,  know  how  to 
decipher  well  enough,  and  they  aay  that  five 
thonaand  years  comprehends  a  mere  fraction  of 
her  existence.  Yet  the  dandelions  look  out  of  the 
grass  just  as  gaily  as  if  they  were  the  first  dande- 
lions ever  created,  and  the  birds  sing  aa  n^enily  us 


No  wonder,  then,  that  the  love  of  nature  is  one  * 
of  the  last  loves  that  dies  out  of  a  man.  All  pleas- 
ures of  socie^,  all  business  pursuits,  at  times. 
seem  "weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,"  but  so 
long  as  our  senses  remain  to  ua,  there  is  elway» 
something  soothing  and  restoring  in  a  walk 
through  the  lanes,  and  over  the  hills.  We  have 
often  thought  that  if  one  of  those  poor  families 
who  live  in  a  tenement  with  twelve  other  families 
in  the  filthiest  part  of  a  great  city,  could  be  trans- 
ported to  a  neat  dwelling,  with  several  acres  of 
land  about  it  to  cultivate,  their  morals  and  man- 
ners would  undergo  a  speedy  change.  Perhaps  it 
would  do  more  for  them,  than  a  home  missitmary 
could  do. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  being  under  one's  own 
vine  and  fig  tree ;  albeit  another  man's  vine  and 
fig  tree  may  be  much  more  thrifty  and  flourishing 
than  'ouTB,  and  there  is  something  in  the  "old 
homestead"  that  awakens  associations  which  will 
live  when  a  thouaand  intervening  events  nave 
passed  from  the  memory.  We  would  say  nothing 
of  the  common  superstition  thqt  childhood  is  the 
happiest  period  of  life,  but,  at  least,  ita  impren- 
sions  are  the  strongest  You  may  forget  your  first 
impressions  on  seeing  Niagara  Falls,  but  you  will 
not  forget  the  breathlesa  interest  with  whieb  you 
watched  some  ventureaome  companion  go  across  ' 
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the  great  beam  in  the  bam,  close  up  where  the 
swallows  built  their  nests.  You  remember,  also, 
the  Bcalfold  at  the  top  of  the  bam,  with  a  trap- 
door in  it,  and  you  used  to  creep  to  the  edge  of 
this  door,  and  look  down  and  think,  what  if  you 
should  fall  through,  on  the  floor,  such  an  immense 
distance  below !  Of  course,  you  hunted  hens' 
eggs — everybody  does — ^but  does  any  one  ever 
dream  of  finding  a  nest  with  a  dozen  in  it,  without 
being  awakened  before  he  had  a  chance  to  take 
them  out  ?  You  have  since  studied  Abercrorabie, 
and  know  all  about  the  theory  of  dreams,  but  at 
that  time  it  only  seemed  the  perversity  of  fate ! 

Doubtless  there  am  people  in  the  world  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  harmonizing  influence  of  ru- 
ral life — ^to  whom  a  yard  full  of  cattle  has  no  more 
individuality  than  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  a  shoal 
of  herring-— who  cannot  tell  Stat  from  B'Vbok — al» 
though  Patrick  could  tell  you  that  there  are  radi- 
cal differences  in  the  dispositions  of  those  two  an- 
imals. Patrick  says  he  can  tell,  too,  a  vicious  cow 
by  the  expression  of  her  eye,  as  quick  as  he  can 
tell  that  a  certain  cross-grained,  angular  young 
woman  will  make  a  shrewish  wife. 

In  a  general  way,  there  is  a  permanance  about  a 
country  town,  which  a  city  cannot  well  have — ^the 
population  is  far  less  fluctuating.  For  instance, 
the  first  day  of  May  is  a  signal  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  street,  to  leave  thati,  and  flee  into 
another.  This,  perhaps,  involves  new  neighbors, 
a  new  church,  new  associations  of  all  kinds.  Fu*st 
of  May  in  the  country  is  a  signal  for  house-clean- 
ing— ^but  it  is  the  same  old  house,  and  very  likely 
the  same  old  paint  you  had  cleaned  these  twenty 
years — and  the  same  old  neighbors  are  cleaning 
ikeir  old  paint,  and  re-arranging  their  old  furni- 
ture just  as  you  are.  In  places  like  these,  it  is 
curious  to  see  how,  in  generation  after  generation, 
you  C€m  trace  the  family  names  and  family  faces.  If 
you  have  not  been  to  your  native  place  for  years, 
when  you  do  return  home  for  a  visit,  you  can  easily 
tell  all  the  little  Smiths  from  all  the  little  Browns, 
bv  their  resemblance  to  the  little  Smiths  and 
Browns  you  used  to  go  to  school  with.  You  may 
even  address  one  of  them,  although  you  have 
never  seen  him  before,  by  his  christian  name, 
without  running  any  great  risk,  for  if  it  is  not  Ae, 
it  is  his  brother. 

Though  country  life  has  its  advantages,  we  ore 
far  from  saying  that  people  always  appreciate 
them.  It  is  strange  how  little  pains  is  taken  to 
select  a  beautiful  site  for  a  dwelling.  Li  riding 
tlirough  the  country,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the 
care  all  went  the  other  way,  and  that  a  man  stud- 
ied to  select  the  ugliest  spot  he  could,  the  one 
which  would  command  the  narrowest  view  of  the 
surrounding  landscape.  We  have  in  mind  one  in 
particular — you  can  recall  a  dozen  like  it.  Soil 
barren  and  rocky,  not  a  tree  or  shrub  near  it.  Yet 


pines  and  hemlocks  "had  gvown  there,  and  were 
still  abundant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road — 
but  the  man  had  made  *'a  clearing."  Why  could 
not  he  just  as  well  have  left  some  of  the  trees  na- 
ture had  so  kindly  plants  for  him — ^left  them  in 
clumps  and  groves,  so  that  his  dwelling  need  not 
look  quite  so  much  like  a  martin  box  on  a  pole  P 
It  is  a  new  house,  and  we  hope  he  will  immediate- 
ly set  out  some  trees  in  place  of  those  he  cat 
down,  plant  a  few  woodbines  and  honeysuckles, 
thin  out  those  trees  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that 
he  can  have  a  prospect  across  the  country,  and  so 
have  a  ''home,''  instead  of  "four  square  walls." 
His  wifb  and  chOdren.  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  us  for  these  suggestions.  If  he  wants 
to  know  when  he  shall  begin  this  reformation,  we 
answer  ib»firxt  of  May  is  an  exeeUent  time. 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer, 
HCrBTGABIAN  OBA8S. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  sowed  four  bushels  of 
Hungarian  grass  seed  upon  ten  acres  of  land,  from 
the  6th  to  the  16th  days  of  June.  In  1858  I  got 
between  two  and  three  tons  per  acre  from  second 
qualitv  land,  and  four  tons  from  good  land,  made 
very  tine  with  plow  and  cultivator,  witheut  ma- 
nure ;  it  yielded  grain,  or  seed,  amounting  t/>  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight,  and  of  the 
richest  kind. 

In  1859,  in  common  with  some  of  n*.y  neigh- 
bors, I  was  cut  short  in  anticipated  results,  wmle 
others  were .  quite  satisfied  with  its  yield.  Con- 
stant rains  prevented  my  sowing  it  at  the  proper 
time,  which  is,  here  in  ^ewEn^and,  in  my  opm- 
ion,  from  the  25th  of  May^  to  the  first  day  of 
June. 

On  the  third  of  Jul^  occurred  that  ever  memo- 
rable shower,  to  the  mhabitants  of  this  vicinity, 
which  washed  down  our  mountain  sides  asuflident 
quantity  of  gravel  and  rocks  to  make  monuments 
to  the  event,  which  will  last  for  ages  to  ccme; 
The  same  washed  out  and  buried  up  about  half  of 
my  seed,  after  which  the*  cold  season  and  early 
frosts  cut  short  the  rest  to  a  very  great  extent, 
leaving  me  a  chance  to  gather  in  about  ten  tons, 
which  proved  to  be  richly  worth  what  it  co;»t  me. 
The  hay  possesses  a  sweetness  which  gives  it  a 
preference  in  the  estimation  of  hay-eaters,  and  a 
richness  that  makes  a  greater  (low  of  milk  from 
cows  fed  upon  it,  and  butter  of «  superior  quality. 
Like  corn,  it  will  do  best  in  a  narm  season ;  but  it 
will  do  better  in  a  cold  seasof^  like  the  last,  than 
com,  by  supplying  the  farmet  with  coarse  grain, 
if  s  owed  at  the  proper  time,  with  anvthing  like 
careful  management.  It  should  not  be  sown  in 
New  England  till  the  ground  gets  warm.  It  will 
dccav  before  it  germinates  in  cold  earth,  and  if  it 
barely  germinates  in  such  earth,  and  remains  so  a 
few  days,  it  will  receive  a  sickly  hue,  and  becomes 
only  capable  of  a  dwarfish  existence.  I  am  par- 
ticular on  this  point,  that  those  who  have  a  greai 
desire  to  get  all  sowing  done  veir  early,  had  bet- 
ter not  engage  much  in  its  cultivation.  I  have 
raised  it  two  seasons,  have  had  as  good  success  in 
stocking  after  it,  both  years,  as  I  ever  had  with 
wheat,  or  any  thing  else.    Very  many  to  whom  I 
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sold  seed  last  spring  have  testified  to  its  good 
qualities  as  surpassing  clover  and  herds-grass, 
and  the  pleasure  they  feel  in  having  it  in  their 
possession. 

One  man  in  the  neighborhood  said  to  me  re- 
cently, "I  like  it  well,  my  oxen  are  always  ready 
for  it**  I  rcplie<L  "Are  not  your  oxen  always 
ready  for  any  good  hay  ?**  He  said,  "No.  Last 
fall  when  I  was  hauling  stone  with  them,  tiU  they 
were  weary,  they  would  lie  down  on  other  good 
hay,  to  rest,  before  they  would  eat  it,  when  at  the 
flame  time  they  would  be  ready  for  the  Hunga- 
rian." 

Similar  expressions  are  common  from  those 
who  have  proVed  its  worth  by  feeding  it  to  all 
kinds  of  stock.  I  will  further  suggest  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  about  to  commence  the  cultivation  of 
it,  that  it  seems  to  demand  one  day  more  of  dry- 
ing than  other  hay. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  it  will 
bo  found  economjr  to  cut  it  at  the  time  when  the 
seed  is  mostly  ripe,  which  happens  when  the 
blades  are  about  half  turned  yellow.  In  this  way 
I  have  a  good  crop  of  grain,  next,  if  not  equal,  in 
▼alue,  pound  for  pound,  to  com,  and  a  crop  of 
hay,  when  well  cured,  that  will  compare  well  with 
other  good  hay. 

This  grass  never  grows  too  large  and  stiff,  like 
millet,  but  each  seed  throws  up  from  the  root,  in 
any  thing  like  fair  ground,  from  one  to  five  or  ten 
stalks,  and  sometimes,  in  rich  land,  sowed  thin, 
from  ten  to  fifty  of  about  eoual  size,  each  covered 
with  its  own  beautiful  blades,  and  when  ripe,  a 
heavy  head. 

Should  any  wish  to  examine  its  formation,  I 
will  send  a  specimen  on  receipt  of  the  requisite 
postage,  three  cents.  WM.  Richards. 

BiMnond,  Mcus,,  March,  1860. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

FBAOnOAIi  PBOOFB  OF  FBOFIT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  the  last  number  of  your  very 
valuable  paper,  a  writer  from  South  Danvers 
heads  an  article  thus :  '^Practical  proofs  of  profit 
in  farming."  The  writer  mentions  a  certain  lo- 
cality, where  there  are  thirty  or  more  individuals, 
who  own  from  five  to  twenty  acres  of  land,  and 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  &c.,  and  have 
manased  to  lay  up  a  few  hundred  dollars  yearly, 
and  then  gives  a  gentle  hint  that  they  would  like 
to  avoid  their  taxes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so,  as 
no  class  in  our  community  is  more  willing  to  be 
taxed  than  our  farmers.  I  happen  to  be  a  fanner 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  where  good  aud  .suc- 
cessful attention  is  paid  to  farming,  and  I  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  occupation  more  healthy  and 
honorable.  Still,  we  cannot  all  be  farmers,  and 
8fl  the  writer  has  made  some  allusion  to  our  busi- 
ness men,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  unjust,  is 
why  I  have  thought  fit  to  reply  to  it  As  an  old 
resident  in  this  town,  my  observation  is,  that  the 
industrial  habits  of  the  people  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  otner  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth; it  is  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
town  that  assists  us  farmers,  and  wherever  there 
are  manufacturers  of  various  kinds,  the  town  and 
adjacent  towns  derive  great  advantage.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  that  the  manufacturing  interest  might 
increase,  and  then  we  farmers  would  profit  by  it. 


In  no  cit}'  or  town  can  all  succeed  in  business ;  by 
some  unforeseen  circumstances,  individuals  are 
stript  of  their  property  before  they  are  aware  of 
it ;  not  only  the  business  man,  but  the  retired 
merchant,  the  farmer  and  professional  man,  all 
alike  are  liable  to  misfortune.  j. 

South  Danvers,  Jan.  10,  1860. 


Fbr  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 
FEBPBTtJAIi  OBOFS  OF  BTE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  your  columns  are  open  to 
your  various  correspondents,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
note  a  circumstance  that  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation on  the  subject  of  raising  a  crop  of  rye.  I 
have  resided  in  my  present  location  in  the  town 
of  Fairfield,  Ct.,  for  over  twenty  years,  and  have 
noticed  a  piece  of  poor  land  on  a  hill-side  that 
has  been  cropped  with  rye  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  During  that  period,  and  the  last 
few  years,  the  crops  have  been  equal  if  not  superi- 
or to  the  first  The  land  itself  would  not  sell  for 
$30  per  acre  for  farming  purposes ;  it  is  very  thin, 
and  lull  of  rocks  and  boulders,  similar  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  side-hill  land  in  this  State,  and  the 
proprietor,  a  Mr.  Knapp,  informed  me  a  few  days 
since  that  his  average  rye  on  this  lot,  less  than 
three  acres,  has  been  from  40  to  45  bushels,  or 
equal  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  All  the  manure  and 
tillage  the  land  receives  is  five  or  six  loads  of  poor 
barn-yard  manure,  spread  alternately  on  the  land 
before  plowing ;  it  receives  one  plowing,  and  the 
seed  is  narrowed  in.  It  is  now  stocked  for  the 
coming  year,  and  its  present  appearance  indicates 
an  average  crop.  If  this  is  not  more  profitable 
rye  farming  than  the  average,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know,  and  if  you  can  demonstrate  the  cause  of 
this  land  being  no  more  reduced  by  this  succes- 
sive cropping,  I  should  be  pleased  to  learn.  The 
occupier  says  it  will  bear  thLt  system  of  cropping 
ad  infinitum,  JoHN  MoODT. 

Bridgeport,  Mountain  Orove,  Ct, 

Kemarks. — The  writer  states  that  this  piece  of 
land  is  on  a  hill-side.  If  the  pieoe  devoted  to  ne 
has  higher  land  above  it,  the  wash  of  mineral  r.8 
well  as  vegetable  matter — ^but  especially  of  the 
mineral — ^from  the  higher  land,  may  accoHmt  fbr 
the  perpetual  fertility  of  the  rye  land.  If  this  is 
not  the  roason,  we  cannot  account  for  it. 


Clover. — Every  farmer  should  have  a  piece  of 
clover,  whatever  other  soiling  crops  he  may  raise; 
it  not  only  makes  up  the  variety  necessary  to  keep 
cattle  in  nealth,  but  its  yield  is  large  and  profita- 
ble ;  it  takes  less  from  the  soil,  and  more  from 
the  atmosphere,  than  most  other  green  crops,  and 
the  portion  remaining  in  the  soil  contains  mate- 
rial to  improve  its  mechanical  condition,  as  well 
as  to  progress  the  inorganic  constituents  which 
it  elevates  from  the  sub-soil  after  sub-soil  plow- 
ing, and  is  almost  sure  of  success  on  any  soil 
worthy  of  cultivation. — Working  Ifarmer, 


To  Curs  Oarqet  in  Ewes. — Rub  raw  linseed 
oil  on  the  udder  once  or  twice  a  day.  So  say 
Messrs.  Nichols  and  Dickson,  in  the  VaUeg  Far* 


infer. 
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UDOISIiATIVS    AGBICaiiTTTBAIi 


[BooftTBD  roB  TBI  Niw  Kmuao  Fabvbb  bt  Tbo*.  Bbabict  ] 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  present  series  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  last 
Monday  evening,  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at 
the  State  House.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  subject  for  discussion  was,  "  What  are 
the  most  profitable  crops  to  raise  on  Massachu- 
setts farms  V* 

The  chairman,  on  assuming  his  position,  said 
that  the  subject  was  one  having  a  wide  range, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  considered  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  various  parts  of  our  Commonwealth, 
as  what  would  be  most  profitable  on  one  kind  of 
soil  would  not  answer  on  another.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  a  few  crops  would  always  be  staple, 
such  as  com,  potatoes,  oats,  and  the  smaller 
grains,  yet  what  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
to  raise  in  Essex  county  might  not  be  so  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
the  question  this  must  be  allowed.  He  spoke  of 
cranberries  as  an  example  of  a  profitable  crop, 
yet  he  said  there  were  only  certain  localities  in 
which  these  could  be  raised.  He  considered  that 
under  favorable  circumstances,  for  reliability,  the 
grass  crop  was  the  best,  as  from  the  milk,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities,  a  handsome  profit  was  re- 
alized. As  a  general  thing,  a  good  grass  farm  re- 
quired but  little  labor  or  expense  and  thus  was 
the  most  profitable,  but  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
State  he  admitted  there  were  more  profitable 
crops  raised,  and  he  alluded,  in  this  connexion, 
to  the  tobacco  and  broom  com  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Mr.  Flint  then  read  portions  of  a  statement  re- 
I'lting  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  for  making  fibrilia, 
]trepared  by  Stephen  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  for  the 
society. 

The  flax  plant  may  be  grown  in  any  climate  or 
soil,  although  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
fibre  will  difier  on  account  of  changes  in  either 
soil  or  climate.  The  most  favorable  climate  is 
that  where  the  temperature  is  most  equable — 
where  neither  severe  drought  nor  excessive  mois- 
ture prevails.  The  best  soil  is  a  dry,  deep  loam, 
with  a  day  subsoil,  and  this  must  be  properly 
drained,  as  when  it  is  saturated  with  either  under- 
ground or  surface  water,  good  flax  cannot  thrive ; 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  soD,  and  very  strong  un- 
derdrained  clay,  should  be  avoided.  The  seed 
should  be  plump,  shining  and  heavy,  and  should 
bo  sown  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  After 
sowing  it  should  be  covered  with  a  seed  (arrow, 
going  over  it  twice,  and  once  crosswise,  and  then 
rolled,  covering  the  seed  about  an  inch.  The  crop 
should  not  be  weeded  prior  to  a  drought  The  fibre 
is  best  before  the  seetl  is  quite  ripe,  as  if  it  re- 


mains longer  it  becomes  coarse.  The  best  time 
for  pulling  is  when  the  seeds  begin  to  change  in 
color  from  green  to  a  pale  brown.  It  can  be  cut' 
with  a  scythe  or  mowing  machine,  and  used  as 
wheat  in  threshing,  and  then  broken  on  Randall's 
Brake,  thus  doing  away  with  t|je  necessity  of  rot- 
ting. By  this  plan  of  harvesting,  the  roots  remain 
in  the  ground  and  act  as  fertilizers,  while  unrot- 
ted  straw  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
straw  rotted. 

Col.  Heard,  of  Wayland,  said  it  was  not  many 
years  since  the  com  crop  fell  in  thq  estimation  of 
the  farmers  of  Middlesex  county,  but  there  had 
been  a  reaction.  He  thought  that  now  it  was  the 
most  profitable  crop  a  farmer  in  that  section  coidd 
raise.  An  acre  of  land,  said  he,  should  )4cld  75 
bushels  of  com,  with  good  cultivation,  and  then 
the  ground  would  be  left  in  a  better  state  for  po- 
tatoes, oats,  or  a  grass  crop,  than  from  any  other 
crop.  Com  will  sell  for  from  75  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel,  and  this  alone  would  make  it  more  valua- 
ble than  hay,  without  taking  into  account  the  sto- 
ver, which  he  thought  was  as  valuable  feed  for  dry- 
stock  and  working  oxen  as  the  hay  itself.  He 
said  that  the  potato  crop  was  considered  by  some 
as  the  most  valuable  crop,  but  he  thought  this  was 
only  where  it  could  be  transported  cheaply  to  a 
market  All  things  considered,  ho  thought  in 
our  mode  of  agriculture — ^the  rotation  of  crops — 
the  corn  crop  was  most  profitable,  and  spring  rye 
the  next. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER  agreed  with  the  previous 
speaker  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  com 
crop,  and  considered  it  not  only  the  most  valuable 
but  most  sure,  and  took  the  retums  of  the  last 
century  to  substantiate  this.  He  alluded  to  the 
value  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  as  food  for  cattle 
and  horses  as  being  very  high.  In  speaking  of 
the  tobacco  crop,  he  thought  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  very  reliable  crop,  as  its  value 
was  quite  liable  to  fluctuate  from  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  this  crop,  in  the 
long  run,  was  not  profitable  to  the  community. 
He  said  he  bad  conversed  with  a  Chelmsford  far- 
mer, a  few  days  ago,  who  had  told  him  that  he 
could  raise  no  crop  so  profitable  as  com,  and  that 
it  cost  him  50  cents  per  bushel,  while  he  sold  it 
for  $1,  thus  making  100  per  cent  on  the  crop. 

Mr.  TVetherell  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
com  crop,  and  said  that  with  ordinary  good  culti- 
vation, 00  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre  could  be  raised 
in  this  State.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fod- 
der, he  said  a  Duchess  county  farmer  had  told 
him  that  cattle  would  thrive  better  on  the  com 
fodder  from  a  given  quantity  of  land  than  on  the 
hay  raised  on  that  same  area.  A  Worcester  coun- 
ty farmer  had  also  told  him  that  he  could  raise 
com  for  35  cents  per  bushel. 

Col.  Brioham,  of  (htifton,  was  the  next  speak- 
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er.  He  said  that  the  questioa  depended  entirely 
on  the  location  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated.  He 
considered  that  in  Worcester  county,  particularly 
about  where  he  resided,  the  hay  crop  was  the 
most  profitable,  as  in  making  milk  it  made  the 
best  return.  The  fruit  crop  he  considered  very 
valuable,  but  he  did  not  think  that  &  bushel  of 
com  could  be  raised  in  his  county  for  less  than 
$1.  He  considered  that  the  value  of  corn  fodder 
had  been  too  highly  estimated,  as,  from  experi- 
ments carefully  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
at  Westboro',  it  wars  decided  that  it  was  only  one- 
fourth  the  value  of  English  hay.  He  thought  that 
alter  com,  turnips  and  carrots  were  next  in  value. 

CoL  Brigham  said  he  thought  apples  were  the 
most  profitable  crop,  for  money,  a  farmer  could 
raise,  and  he  named  the  Baldwin  and  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonesuch  as  the  best  kinds,  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter,  as  he  said  it  bore  every  year, 
while  the  former  bore  every  other  year.  It  might 
be  argued,  said  he,  that  if  every  farmer  went  to 
raising  apples  there  would  be  no  market  for  them, 
but  he  said  England  would  not  only  take  all  that 
could  be  raised  in  this  State,  but  in  New  England. 
He  thought  a  crop  of  Baldwins  could  be  depended 
on  every  other  year,  as  he  had  only  known  this  to 
ful  once  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mi*.  Crosby  said  that  from  his  experience  he 
thought  there  was  not  so  much  benefit  derived 
from  an  orchard  of  10  acres  as  from  10  acres  of 
rye.  On  bis  farm  the  jrield  of  com  for  the  past 
do  years  had  not  averaged  less  than  50  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  ^e  price  had  averaged  $1  per  bush- 
el in  the  market.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of  Indian 
meal  to  young  cattle,  and  said  that  from  experi- 
ments with  three  calves,  that  a  friend  of  his  made, 
feeding  two  entirely  on  hay  through  the  winter 
and  giving  the  other  a  gill  of  meal  with  hay,  the 
latter  was  worth  the  other  two  together  in  the 
spring. 

CoL  Heasd  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
question  for  discussion  included  the  raising  of 
fruits,  as  he  thought  that  more  pertaining  to  the 
horticulturist,  and  it  was  with  this  understanding 
he  had  previously  spoken.  As  to  raising  flax,  he 
considered  that  this  must  depend  on  the  demand 
for  the  article.  In  Middlesex  county,  some  years 
since,  a  premium  had  been  offered  for  a  crop  of 
flax,  and  quite  a  number  competed,  and  the  premi- 
ums were  awarded,  but  there  was  no  demand  for 
the  article,  and  the  culture  ceased. 

Dr.  LoBiNG,  of  Salem,  said  the  question  under 
consideration  involved  all  the  great  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  it  was  the  first  matter  to  be  decid- 
ed, all  others  depending  on  it  From  his  experi- 
ments, reading  or  inquiry,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  most  profitable  crop  to  raise. 
We  have  been  told  that  com  •can  be  raised 
(or  35  cents  per  bushel  by  one  speaker,  while  an- 


other says  it  cannot  be  raised  for  less  than  $1,  and 
while  this  difference  existed,  he  thought  it  unfair 
that  a  man  should  be  charged  with  want  of  brains 
because  he  advocates  root  culture.  I  don't  know, 
said  he,  that  com  is  indigenous  to  Massachusetts. 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  it  proved,,  and  I  doA!t 
believe  it. 

He  admitted  that  fruit  culture  was  profitable 
for  a  time,  but  this  did  not  last  He  spoke  of 
ren'^vating  old  apple  trees,  and  said  that  in  a 
measure  he  knew  this  was  profitable,  but  he  would 
not  advocate  its  being  followed  up,  as  it  would  not 
pay  for  the  time. 

In  relation  to  flax,  he  said  that  Mr.  Allen  had 
neither  given  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop  or  the 
value  of  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  this  it  could 
not  be  o(Aisidered.  He  doubted  if  on  light,  san- 
dy soils,  the  hay  crop  was  the  most  profitable,  but 
on  heavy  soils  he  had  no  question  as  to  the  profit 
in  raising  that  crop.  In  considering  the  compar- 
ative value  of  hay,  corn  and  roots.  Dr.  Loring 
said  it  had  been  stated  that  a  good  crop  of  com 
would  yield  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  sta- 
tistics showed  that  the  average  in  the  State  was 
only  30*bushels.  Without  agricultural  skill,  said 
he,  nothing  can  be  done  in  farming,  and  he  then 
estimated  the  eost  of  raising  75  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acre,  saying  that  it  would  require  8  cords  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  at  $5  per  cord ;  seed,  plowing, 
&a,  $10 ;  cultivating  twice  and  hoeing  twice,  $8$ 
cutting,  $1 ;  getting  it  to  the  bam,  $1,  and  husk^ 
ing,  $3— making  $03  per  acre  in  the  com-house. 
With  the  same  cultivation  and  manuring,  he  con- 
tended 1000  bushels  of  carrots  could  be  raised, 
and  this  he  considered  a  very  profitable  crop,  and 
the  most  advantageous  in  his  section,  as  taking 
it  for  granted  that  an  acr«  of  carrots  could  not 
be  cultivated  for  less  than  $60,  it  left  $87  per 
acre  of  profit  It  had  been  argued  that  the  effect 
of  roots  on  land  was  bad,  but  in  Essex  county 
no  crop  had  been  found  so  good  as  the  carrot, 
which,  although  it  could  not  be  cultivated  year  af- 
ter year,  left  the  ground  in  the  very  best  condition 
either  for  grass  or  com.  He  spoke  of  fiurmers 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  having  to  send 
to  Albany  for  com  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  bushel 
saying  that  two-thirds  of  this  expense  would  have 
been  saved  had  they  raised  root  crops. 

Dr.  LoBiNG  then  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
tope  of  carrots  for  fodder,  and  said  that  in  his 
estimate  he  had  allowed  nothing  for  this.  The 
introduction  of  turnip  culture  was  an  era  in  the 
agriculture  of  England,  and  Mr.  Webster  had 
consid^ed  it  such  an  event  as  to  date  the  rise  in 
English  agriculture  from  that  time. 

CoL  Heabd  thought  no  good  farmer  would  neg- 
lect raising  as  great  a  root  crop  as  he  could  profit- 
ably attend  to  with  his  other  crops,  as  he  consid- 
ered it  of  great  value  on  any  farm,  but  he  sup* 
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pofledy  as  a  matter  of  course,  Dr.  Loring  did  not 
advocate  the  raising  of  roots  entirely. 

Mr.  Stouohton,  of  OiU,  wished  to  know  what 
the  average  crop  of  carrots  was,  as  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  over  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  profit.  In  his  section  tobacco  was 
considered  very  profitable,  and  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  said  by  a  previous  speaker,  ho 
thought  it  best  for  farmers  to  raise  the  crop  that 
would  put  the  most  money  in  their  pockets.  To- 
bacco would  ordinarily  yield  a  ton  to  the  acre 
with  the  same  cultivation  as  com,  and  would  bring 
$300.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  profit  from 
raising  water-melons,  but  he  considered  the  grass 
crop  of  the  most  importance,  and  the  men  who 
raised  this  crop  he  had  found  to  be  in  the  most 
independent  condition. 

Mr.  S.  M.  AiXEN,  of  Boston,  then  spoke  of  the 
oost  of  raising  flax,  and  the  value  of  the  crop, 
and  contended  that  there  would  be  no  more  trou- 
ble or  expense  in  preparing  the  soil  than  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  and  Uiat  it  could  be  raised  as  cheap- 
ly as  either  wheat  or  oats,  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding $90  per  acre,  while  the  value  of  the  arop 
would  be  far  greater. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subject  fordisous- 
sion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be,  ^Mawurea — 
the  kinds  most  ustfiU  for  differeai  crops,  and  the 
best  mode  of  applictUionJ* 


F^fh^NewBn^ami 


TEB  TBCnC  .OBJBOT  OF  FABMHra. 

The  caption  of  this  article  may  seem  to  some 
readers  a  queer  one,  if  we  consider  how  generally 
the  accumulation  of  property  is  known  and  con- 
ceded to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  the  former's  life. 
But,  although  it  is  the  farmer's  chief  desire,  in 
co^imon  wiu  those  who  follow  other  pursuits  and 
professions,  to  ''make  money,"  yet,  without  doubt, 
it  would  be  far  better  for  bun  either  as  a  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  being,  to  place  some  other  ob- 
ject or  aim  high  above  this  in  his  mind. 

For  a  few  weeks  past,  I  have  noticed  with 
pleasure  several  communications  upon  the  profit 
and  loss  of  farming.  These  communications  show 
that  there  is  a  waking  up  among  the  farmers,  and 
that  they  have  increased  desires  to  know  whether 
they  are  gliding  down  the  smooth,  deceitful  stream 
towards  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  or  slowly  trudging 
along  the  highway  to  competence  and  ease.  The 
farmer  ought  surely  to  know  whether  he  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  or  not,  and  his  efforts  to 

Sain  in  riches  are  worthv  of  praise,  but  should 
le  multiplication  of  dollars  in  his  pocket,  or  in 
the  bank,  be  his  strongest  motive  to  action? 
Shall  the  farm  be  desertea,  and  allowed  to  become 
a  wilderness,  simply  because  the  owner  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  laying  his  finders  u])on  as 
many  dollars  as  he  ima^nes  he  might  do,  if  en- 
gagkl  in  some  other  business  P 

Every  fiurmer  ought  to  make  a  f^ood  living,  and 
that  he  can  do  this,  and  something  besides,  has 


been  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  This  is  more  than 
many  mechanics,  traders  and  some  professional 
men  can  say.  Whoever  heard  of  the  failure  of  an 
honest,  intelligent,  industrious,  economical,  ener* 
getic  fanner,  unless  by  sidiness,  or  unavoidable 
accidents  ?  That  he  often  does  become  involved 
in  debt,  is  not  a  proof  that  he  is  in  poor  businesSy 
for  ten  to  one  the  fault  is  in  himself. 

But  without  discussing  the  profits  of  farming 
any  farther  at  this  time,  I  propose  to  show  some 
of  the  objects  which  the  farmer  should  have  in 
mind  besides  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

1.  He  should  strive  to  make  his  farm  grow  bet- 
ter in  every  respect,  so  that  whoever  becomes  its 
owner  after  him,  shall  find  no  cause  to  curse  his 
predecessor.  To  enrich  a  farm,  requires  much 
knowled^,  experience,  and  enterprise ;  and  the 
process  is  slow ;  but  it  is  a  business  which  pays, 
even  in  the  present  tense,  for  the  more  it  i&  en- 
riched and  cultivated  in  tixe  right  way,  the  more 
of  course  it  will  produce. 

^  2.  The  farmer,  while  subduing  and  cultivating 
his  farm,  should  make  still  greater  efibrts  to  im- 
prove the  garden  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  and  there 
is  no  class  of  laboring  men  who  have  so  good  op- 
portunities as  the  farmer  for  self-improvement. 
He  has  one  book  open  before  him  every  day — the 
book  of  nature.  And  if  his  eyes,  ears,  understand- 
ing and  heart  are  ever  attentive  to  its  teadiings, 
he  will  constantly  increase  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  How  many  guides  he  can  have,  if 
he  wishes,  to  assist  him  in  explorina^  this  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  CThemistry,  botany^  ge- 
olo^,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  xoology^ 
ormmology,  entomology,  pomology,  horticulture, 
and  if  these  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  he  can  take  astronomy  for  a  pilot, 
and,  travelling  through  illimitable  regions  of  space, 
visit  the  numberless  worlds  of  light,  above, 
around,  and  beneath  us,  and  learn  something  of 
their  laws  and  character. 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  person  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  form,  can  become  a 
profiaent  in  all,  or  anyone  of  these  studies,  or 
sciences,  for  each  of  them  are  sufficient  to  occupy, 
and  have  occupied  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  earth  for  a  whole  life^time,  but  he  can  make  a 
little  progress,  and  get  a  faint  idea,  at  least,  cxf  the 
Creator's  works.  Every  farmer  who  is  worthy  of 
being  called  such,  already  possesses  some  knowl- 
edge of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  sciences ;  he 
cannot  successfully  cultivate  his  form  without  it, 
and  it  is  plain  that  more  knowledge  would  give 
him  greater  success,  and  at  the  same  time  enlvge 
his  mind,  and  perhaps  benefit  his  heart. 

There  is  one  science,  that  of  i£sthetics,  or  the 
science  of  the  beautiful,  which  the  farmer  has  the 
best  of  opportunities  to  study,  and  revel  in  to  his 
heart's  content.  The  beautiml  like  the  influence 
of  love  in  human  actions,  pervades  all  the  works 
of*  nature.  The  touch  of  beauty's  gentle  fingers 
can  everywhere  be  seen,  and  vain  would  be  the 
task  to  tell  of  all  her  sweet  fancies.  She,  and  her  . 
charming  sister,  melody,  make  the  farmer's  home 
their  own  %  and  who  will  say  that  their  presence 
is  not  needed  there,  or  that  their  influence  is 
unfelt  P 

S.  If  the  farmer  has  a  family,  it  should  be  an 
object  of  his  life  so  to  rear  his  chDdren  to  the  stat- 
ure of  men  and  women  that  they  may  be  a  bless- 
ing and  an  honor  to  the  world.  There  ifi  no  placa 
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'  better  than  the  fami  for  children  of  any  age — no 
matter  what  path  of  life  they  may  afterward  choose 
to  walk  in.  The  farm  is  God's  nursery,  and  if  the 
beings  whom  he  places  there  "to  dress*  it,  and  to 
keep  it,"  do  their  whole  duty,  it  will  truly  bo  a 
paradise  upon  earth ;  their  children  "will  be  like 
trees  planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters,"  and  "will 
arise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

For  a  few  years  past,  the  writer  has  had  occa- 
sion to  associate  considerably  with  those  who  have 
never  lived  in  tHe  country,  whose  childhood  and 
youth  were  spent  amid  the  noise,  bustle,  and  dust 
of  a  crowded  city,  and  whose  childish  sports  and 
gambols  were  restricted  by  walls  of  brick  or  stone. 
Upon  such  I  have  always  looked  with  pity,  as 
having  lost  some  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  and  re- 
membrances of  life.  From  personal  observation 
alone,  I  am  confident  that  the  morals  9f  children 
living  in  the  city,  are,  in  general,  far  below  the 
moral  elevation  of  those  whose  homes  are  sur- 
rounded by  ail  that  is  noble  and  lovely  in  nature, 
instead  of  the  miserable  fabrications  and  imita- 
tions of  man. 

4.  While  fulfilling  the  duties  already  mentioned, 
the  farmer  should  strive  to  obey  the  golden  rule, 
'^ove  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,"  and  "Do  unto 
otihers  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us."  This 
rule  is  equally  binding  upon  every  human  being. 
The  beneficial  effects  which  would  follow  a  strict 
obedience  of  this  rule  have  never  been  felt  by  man 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  But,  without 
doubt,  they  would  revolutionize  the  world,  and 
cause  the  wilderness  of  men's  hearts  to  "bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

If  what  I  have  written  convinces  any  one,  and 
the  farmer  especially,  that  there  is  something 
worth  living  for,  of  more  importance  than  making 
money,  my  object  in  writing  this  article  will  be 
obtained.  S.  L.  White. 

QroUm,  Feb.  20, 1860. 


JFbr  tka  Nmd  England  Pmmer. 
hJS  OIiB  OBOHABD. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  have  recently  purchased  a 
fimn  in  North  Groton,  N.  H.,  and  the  mowing, 
tUlage,  pasture  and  wood  lands  are  in  a  good  state, 
'  but  Qiere  is  a  large  orchard  upon  it,  which  looks 
88  though  thunder  storms  were  quite  frequent 
hereabouts,  and  that  lightning  was  wont  to  exer- 
cise its  scathing  influences  among  the  branches 
thereof,  and  that  "sapsuckers"  had  iron  bills,  and 
gathered  sap  the  year  round.  After  a  very  learned, 
critical  and  scientific  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  quite  a  prolific  discussion  of  the  points  at  is- 
sue, I  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
I  would  at  once  lay  the  axe  at  the  roots,  the 
pruning  knife  and  saw  at  the  branches,  and  a  good 
sharp  scraper  to  the  trunk  of  every  tree  in  .the 
orchard,  albeit  it  is  in  the  month  of  February.  In 
perusing  the  report  of  the  sayings  at  the  Legisla- 
tive Agricultural  Meeting,  in  the  Farmer^  last 
week,  it  appears  by  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
flpeakers,  especially  the  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  that 
wout  the  middle  of  June  is  the  only  proper  time 
to  prune  fruit  trees.  Now  the  probabili^  is,  that 
my  trees  were  never  troubled  with  the  pruning 
knife  before,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
flerious  question  I  wish  to  propose,  is,  will  they 
live  to  need  the  second  operation  of  the  same  sort  ? 


I  have  always  been  a  devoted  worshipper  of  Po- 
mona, and  1  do  not  wish  now  to  destroy  tiiese  ob- 
jects of  my.  adoration.  B. 
North  QrotoUy  N.  H, 

Remabes. — ^Mr.  Brown  replieth,  that  if  thou 
layest  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  thou  mayest 
about  as  reasonably  expect  a  crop  of  fruit  from 
them,  as  thou  canst  if  thou  layest  the  knife  and 
the  saw  upon  their  branches  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  through  the  month  of  March.  Thou 
must  study  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  tree— 
the  movements  of  the  sap,  its  seasons  of  activity 
and  of  rest, — ^leam  how  it  returns  to  form  wood 
after  being  elaborated  by  the  leaves,  and  .then 
thou  wilt  probably  come  to  just  conclusions  as  to 
the  particular  season  when  it  is  best  to  prune 
thine  orchard.  If  thou  canst  not  complete  the 
work  in  June,  finish  in  October  and  November^ 
when  the  leaves  have  fidlen,  and  the  tree  is,  com- 
paratively, at  rest 


For  the  Nev  England  Fanner. 
70  YBABS'  BZPBBIBKOX    IN  VABMIKa. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Farming  from  youth  to  seven- 
ty years  of  age  has  not  convinced  me  that  it  is  a 
losmg  business.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve 
Mr.  Finkham's  questions,  since  the  old  rule  of 

gractice  is  superseded  bv  a  rule  which  takes  less 
gures,  and  herds-grass  hay  has  taken  the  place  oi 
pod  and  bog-grass. 

Such  cows  as  I  have  kept  for  the  last  twentv 
years,  nearly  all  of  which  t  have  raised  myself, 
have  consumed  bv  the  steelyards  an  average  of 
20  pounds  good  hay  per  day,  when  in  milk,  and 
15  lbs.  per  <uy  when  ity.  Twenty  years  ago,  and 
many  times  since,  I  weighed  for  my  cows,  com- 
mencing two  months  before  calving,  and  continu- 
ing four  months  after,  as  nearly  as  my  cows  came 
in  together ;  of  course,  varying  some  one  we^ 
to  four  weeks.  Now  I  think  I  shall  be  allowing  a 
full  price  for  hay  to  call  it  80  cents  per  cwt.  in  the 
bam. 

20  lbs.  peir  daj  for  6  months,  or  183  days,  ii  8,060  n»., 

at  80  cento t99>tt 

Sommer,  2K  weekB,  at  60  cents  per  week,  is .13,00 

$«,« 

If  you  please,  add  to  this  5  pounds  grain,  at  IJ  cts. 
per  pound,  and  deduct  5  pounds  from  the  hay,  the 
keeping  for  the  year  stands  $48,69.  Now,  if  I 
can  set  $48,69  from  mjr  cows  per  year  I  shall  lose 
nothing  but  taxes  and  mterest,  and  I  think  I  can 
get  even  that,  so  that  I  can  stand  it  one  year 
more.  I  will  say  nothing  about  calves.  Thevare 
sold  for  about  50  cents  to  $1,  at  three  days  old. 

ICillc,  for  0  monttH  after  calving,  8  qts.  per  day,  at  a  yearlj 

average  of3}  cts.  per  quart.  Is $45,75 

6  moaths  before  calving,  4  qts.  per  day,  Is 22,74 

$68,40 
Keeping • 48,60 

Proftt $19,80 

If  I  have  a  cow  that  will  not  do  as  well  as  the 
above,  I  put  her  to  one  peck  com  meal  per  day, 
and  milk  her  till  the  butcher  wants  her. 
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And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  lose  in 
raising  ,my  own  cows.  Within  twenty  years  I 
have  raisea  seventy-one  cows ;  all  but  xour  have 
been  milked  and  proved.  But  four  of  them  have 
failed  of  making  good  cows.  I  have  about  come 
to  tJie  late  Mr.  J  aquith's  opinion,  *'that  a  cow  can 
be  raised  to  order."  I  choose  to  have  a  calf  to 
raise  born  in  November  to  January.  I  let  them 
take  from  the  cow  4  quarts  milk  per  day,  8  weeks 
—^6  days. 

4  qts.  per  daj  is  224  qts.,  at  8  otB.  per  qt,  Is fOJ^ 

2  lbs.  shorts  per  day,  127  days,  at  1  i  cts.  per  lb.,  U .3,81 

1  cwt.  hay,  at  80  cts 80 

20  weeks*  pasturing,  at  10  cts.  per  weelc 2,60 

This  brings  up  the  first  year,  and  for  the  second  year 

I  give  20  cts.  per  week,  62  weeks,  is flO,40 

$24,33 

Now  there  is  no  more  expense,  for  the  calf  is  now 
a  cow  and  will  pay  her  own  way,  and  at  3  or  4 
years  old  will  sell  for  from  $40  to  $60.  I  have 
raised  calves  without  any  milk,  but  I  find  it  best 
to  begin  with  a  good  calf,  keep  it  well  till  it  be- 
comes a  cow,  and  then  keep  well ;  and  I  can  get 
what  I  call  good  pay  for  all  given  calves  and  co^'s, 
and  $20  or  more  than  that  on  each  calf,  and  about 
that  yearly  on  each  cow.  If  a  young  man  can  do 
as  well  as  an  old  one,  I  cannot  see  why  he  may 
not  live  by  farming.  Otis  Bbioham. 

Wuibaraugh,  Ftb.  9,  1860. 


Far  1k§  Nem  AgUmd  Flanner. 
••ONION  IN  THB  HUMAN  BAJEL'* 

Your  correspondent,  from  '^Brooksville,'*  in  a 
recent  number,  offers  some  recommendations  os 
to  the  insertion  of  the  heart  of  the  onion  into  the 
ear,  as  a  curative  for  that  painful  ailment,  the  car 
ache.  He  states,  that  when  afflicted,  he  resorted 
to  this  remedy,  inserting  the  onion  heart  in  his 
ear ;  and  thus  it  remained,  baffling  his  efforts  to 
withdraw  the  same,  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth ; 
occasioning  deafness  and  great  inconvenience,  un- 
til, amid  much  suppuration,  it  at  last  evolved  itself. 
As  a  remedial  agent,  in  a  process  subject  to  such 
required  duration,  and  painful  contingencies  as 
this,  your  correspondent  could  not  wish  others  to 
adopt  it  His  meaning,  I  think,  he  does  not  clearly 
state.  Placed  in  a  cotton  bag,  and  laid  fiat  on 
the  ear,  the  application  of  onion  in  pain  has  been 
found  beneficial.  But  an  insertion  of  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  same,  or  of  any  article,  (save  a  trifle  of 
tome  delicate  wash,  by  a  proper  ear  syrin^,  and 
even  this  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,)  is 
ever  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Experimentally  I  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  would  caution  all  persons  against  adopt- 
ing too  readily  any  such  hazardous  processes. 
Wncn  one  fully  understands  the  delicate  arrange- 
ment of  that  wonderfully  and  fearfully  constructed 
organ,  the  human  ear,  the  slightest  invasion  of 
which  is  oft  times  "beyond  the  reach  of  the  heal- 
er," he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  I  think,  as 
to  an  endurance  of  a  continued  aggravated  pain, 
rather  than  lend  himself  to  the  adoption  of  even 
a  questionable  remedy.  Far  better  is  it,  as  I  deem 
it,  in  most  cases  of  suffering,  patiently  to  bear 
those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  otners  that  we  know 
not  of. 

"Felix  qaem  fluslunt,  alleaa  perloola  caatnn." 

February  14,  1860.  Oak  Hux. 


Far  th9  2Vew  England  Parmtr.    * 
nCFBOVSD  CUUBN  DASH. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — ^When  wc  study  into  the 
philosophy  of  churning  cream  to  make  butter,  the 
idea  suggests  itself  at  once,  that  the  agitation  of 
the  tnream  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object.  Having  cxperimentea  upon  a  variety 
of  chums,  1  finally  concluded  that  the  old  das& 
chum  would  answer  my  purpose  best  for  churning 
the  cream  of  a  few  cows.  I  went  to  the  cooper 
and  bought  a  chum  with  a  dash,  made  round, 
adapted  to  the  chum,  with  holes  through  it,  as  the 
fashion  was  at  that  period.  After  using  it  a  few 
years,  dreading  churning  day  as  I  should  any  oth- 
er necessary  evil,  I  had  a  dash  fixed  to  the  handW 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  w<is  a  relief,  in  a  de- 
gree, of  the  hard  labor  required  to  chum  with  thft 
round  dash.  Last  fall,  as  good  luck  sometimes 
happens,  the  cross-dash  gave  out  I  thought  as 
long  as  there  was  no  particular  virtue  in  the  shaps 
of  a  chum  dash,  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  majb» 
butter  oome,  was  something  to  agitate  the  cream, 
I  took  a  narrow  piece  of  white  oak  plank  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  handle,  node  a  hoW 
with  an  auger. and  inserted  the  handle,  which  con- 
stituted my  whole  dash.  For  the  relief  of  the  dov- 
sal  muscles  in  elevating  the  dash,  I  beveled  off  ths 
upper  surface  of  the  narrow  dash  to  let  it  sKde 
through  the  cream  more  easily.  I  have  ysed  this 
little  simplified  dash  with  decided  relief  to  the 
operator,  not  requiring,  I  shonld  think,  more  than 
half  the  muscular  power  to  perform  the  operation 
that  the  old  dashers  did. 

The  cream,  after  being  prepared  by  scalding 
the  milk,  has  come  to  butter  within  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  since  we  have  used  the  improved 
dash.  The  most  laborious  part  of  churning  with 
the  old  dash  was  raising  it,  which  would  lift  ths 
chum  from  the  floor,  cream  and  all,  at  every 
stroke,  unless  held  down.  I  make  no  pretension 
to  being  the  first  in  improving  the  chum  dash, 
but  to  those  who  haive  not  tried  it,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  narrow  dash  as  a  labor-saving  improve- 
ment There  may  be  plenty  of  churns  with  th» 
narrow  dash  in  the  market,  if  not,  I  am  surprised 
to  think  what  stupid  creatures  we  are,  not  to  h^ve 
thought  of  such  a  simple  alteration. 

NoHk  Wilmington,  Feb.,  1860.     S.  Bkown. 


Fbr  A«  New  Englgmd  Flatm»m 

COST  AND  PBOFTE. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  have  carefully  perused  the 
articles  in  your  paper,  headed  "/«  farmina  prof^- 
ttabUT*  by  Mr.  Finkham,  of  Chelmsford;  also 
one  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Newbury,  Vt, "/«  stock  raia* 
ing  profitable  V  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
those  gentlemen,  whether  about  thrce-ouarters  of 
the  amount  which  they  put  down  as  tne  cost  of 
raising  com,  cattle,  sheep.  Sec,  does  not  go  into 
their  own  pockets  P  That  is,  supposing  tiiey  do 
the  ordinary  amount  of  work  which  a  farmer  pev- 
forms.  If  all  his  work  is  charged  to  the  cost  fif 
the  crops,  he  certainly  should  hive  credit  for  thft 
same  amount  as  money  earned.  If  it  costs  a  fai- 
mer  but  three  dollars  per  ton  to  get  his  hay,  and 
that  hay  must  all  be  consumed  on  the  place,  I 
think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  it  at  f8  to  $10 
per  ton,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  cattle,  unless  the 
farm  is  credited  for  the  difference  aa  nrofit.     o* 
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CUTTSiH'B  ftTFIBPTiTTPT  wi'  ^  a  lAf  wwRirv. 


The  above  enuring  is  a  correct  outline  of  this 
n«r  and  beautifiU  variety  of  ■trawbenT.  It  is 
hardy,  remarkably  &uitful,  Bud  bean  mucd  longer 
llian  any  of  the  numerous  TsrietieB  with  which  it 
lui  been  K^awn  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Tlie  fnut  is  very  lan^e,  measuring  four  inches 
in  orcumfeTeDce,  and  oiWn  many  specimeaameu- 
ned  more;  light  scarlet  color,  conical,  with  a 
neck ;  bulls  eaiv,  a  ver^  important  iact.  It  has  a 
Kmarkably  wild  or  native  navor ,  fruit  stem  very 

tin. 

It  ii  a  seedling,  carried  by  birds  from  a  culti- 
vated bed.  It  orwinated  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  B. 
F.  Cirrrm,  of  Felham,  N.  H.,  nearly  ten  ysara 
Igo,  Mr,  Cutter's  attention  was  attracted  to  it  by 
its  vigorous  habit,  and  large,  even-siied  berries. 
It  has  not  failed  in  any  location  to  excel  in  Irait- 
fiiiness  and  length  of  time  in  bearing. 

I  have  fruited  it  four  years.  In  1859  I  gathered 
fruit  abundantly,  thirty-five  days  in  succession, 
while  on  the  same  soil  and  UeatmeDt  (sandy  loam 


and  gmvel)  the  Boston  Pine,  Hovey's  Seedling  and 
Jenny  Lind  only  bore  twenty  to  Iwenty-Sve  daya. 
The  fruit  was  shown  four  successive  Freehs  on 
the  tables  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  Committee  of  Fruit  say:  "It  is  a  larga 
berry,  of  a  l^ht  color,  t«gular  conical  shape,  and 

In  thus  bringing  this  fhiit  before  the  public,  I 
am  confident  all  who  will  make  ti'ial  of  its  merits 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Its  great  hardihood, 
comioA  out  in  spring  in  locations  where  all  other 
varieties  have  been  seriously  injured,  its  faculty 
of  fruiting  without  other  varieties  to  lertilize  it, 
(staminate,)  its  great  lenfrth  of  time  in  bearing, 
approaching  to  ever-bearing,  its  tall  fruit  stem, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  hulled,  large  brilliant 
berries,  its  wild  native  flavor  and  lar^  foliaga, 
must  commend  it  to  aU.  It  is  very  fruitful  grown 
in  thick  masses,  and  will  doubtless  be  still  mora 
so  grown  in  hills.  t.  W.  MANNIHa, 

&iadiag,Mm^  1860, 
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Pot  the  New  England  Fcmner. 

THOUGHTS  SnOGESTED  BT  THE  XS".  E. 
FABMEB,  MABCH,  1860. 

Page  110 — **A  Silver  Pitcher  given  to  a  Far^ 
mer" — ^The  presentation,  to  a  farmer,  of  a  mas- 
sive silver  pitcher  and  a  pair  of  goblets,  embel- 
lished with  appropriate  agricultural  emblems,  in 
recognition  of  nis  services  to  the  agriculture  of 
New  York,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvement,  is  a  fact  quite  noteworthy,  not 
merely  as  something  new  and  without  precedent, 
but  also  as  suggestive  of  some  gratifying,  stimu- 
lating, and  encouraging  reflections.  Without  at^ 
tempting  at  all  to  guess  at  the  reflections  it  may 
lead  to  m  the  minds  of  others,  I  will  briefly  note 
two  of  the  more  prominent  which  it  has  provoked 
in  my  own  mind.  First,  then,  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  this  fact  might  serve  to  abate,  or  to  abol- 
ish entirely,  the  common  notion  that  farmi&g  is  a 
mere  work  of  routine,  requiring  little  or  no  exer- 
cise of  mind,  or  judgment,  or  skill,  or  knowledge. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnston  there  is  proof  in 
abundance  that  there  is  room  in  the  art  of  farm- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  all  of  these ;  and  ih&t  it 
was  the  exercise  of  these  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
which  attracted  the  notice,  and  commanded  the 
respect,  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  agricul- 
tural fratemitjr  generally,  and  of  the  presenters 
of  the  testimonial  especially.  I^et  this  testimoni- 
al serve  always,  then,  as  a  memorable  proof  that 
there  is  room  in  farming  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  estimable  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  for  the 
practical  application  of  almost  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  And,  secondlv,  let  this  testimonial 
be  to  every  farmer  a  stimulus  and  incitement  to 
do  his  best  to  improve  the  art  and  operations  of 
farming.  The  eyes  of  his  brethren  are  upon  him, 
and  he  will  be  rewarded  by  their  respect,  as  well 
as  his  own. 

Horn  AiL — ^The  remarks  made  on  this  subject, 
at  page  118,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Jer.  Eddy, 
are  very  sensible,  and  such  as  we  would  like  to 
reach  the  eye  and  the  intellect  of  every  man  who 
owns  an  animal  with  horns.  Perhaps  not  every 
man,  but  certainly  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  neat  cattle,  entertain  just  such 
notions,  and  &vor  just  such  barbarity  and  absur- 
i)ity  in  practice,  as  the  hints  and  cautions  in  these 
^*reniarks"  are  leveled  against  That  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  seem  to  believe  very  readily, 
when  there  is  anything  wrong  with  a  cow  or  an 
ox  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  which  is  ac- 
4$ompanied  with  either  unnatural  heat  or  coldness 
in  the  home,  that  said  cow  or  ox  has  got  horn-ail 
or  hollow  horn,  and  farther,  that  the  TOst  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  horn  and  pour  in 
turpentine,  camphor,  or  some  other  material  of  an 
Irritating  quality. 

This  absurd  notion  and  this  barbarous  practice 
need,  to  say  the  very  least,  to  be  reconsidered. 
For  in  these  days  of  boasted  light,  and  knowledge, 
and  intelligence,  when  boys  and  girls  study  phys- 
iology, and  when  all  have  abundant  opportunities 
to  know  that  cold  feet  and  a  hot  heaa  are  mere 
iymptcnu  of  some  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
or  some  other  remote  portion  of  the  body,  it  is 
truly  marveDoos  that  so  many  should  be  found 
who  assent  to  or  believe  that  coldness  or  heat  in 
the  horns  is  a  disease  in  and  of  itself,  and  not 


merely  a  symptom  of  some  disease  affecting  some 
one  important  organ  or  the  system  generally.     I 
would  like  to  put  the  question  to  some  of  those 
who  believe  m  the  existence  of  disease  in  the 
horns  or  in  ihe  tail,  and  who  call  it  horn-ail  or 
tail-ail,  why  they  believe  as  they  do,  and  why  they 
do  not  consider  that  heat  or  coldness  in  the  home 
are  much  more  likely,  like  cold  feet,  or  a  hot  head, 
or  pain  in  the  head  from  a  disordered  stomach,  to 
be  mere  symptoms  of  some  disease  in  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  system,  than  proofs  of  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  horns  themselves.    I  would 
like  to  ask  them  what  they  themselves  would 
think  of  a  physician  who,  in  treating  the  diseases 
of  the  human  body,  should  mistake  5ie  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder  which  usually  acconipames  disease 
of  the  liver,  for  a  distinct  and  independent  disease 
of  itself,  and  should  call  it  shoulder-ail,  and  treat 
it  by  local  applications,  without  any  reference  to 
that  morbid  state  of  the  liver,  of  which  it  is  real- 
ly and  truly  only  a  symptom. 

It  seems  that  even  a  very  slender  knowledge  of 
physiology,  and  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  ordiiuuy  phenomena  of  disease  in  human 
bein^,  might  sufiice  to  make  any  one  somewhat 
suspicious  that  there  was  a  want  of  sense,  and  of 
soundness  of  thinking,  in  the  opinions  prevalent 
about  what  gets  the  name  of  horn-ail  or  hollow- 
horn.  And  certainly,  the  truth  is,  that  when  the 
horns  are  either  unnaturally  cold  or  warm,  the 
disease  is  in  the  brain,  or  stomach,  or  bowels^  or 
lungs,  or  in  the  system  generally,  and  not  in  the 
horns  at  alL  Mo&e  Anon. 


J^  tkt  New  Bitglatd  Famer, 
OB'  TBXJWfQ  PXVX  TBEEB. 

lifossBS.  Editors: — Wishing  to  impart,  aa 
well  as  to  derive  interest  and  profit,  from  the  via* 
its  of  your  useful  journal,  please  accept  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  the  inquiry  or  ''N.  B.  Safibrd.'' 

I  owned  a  lot  in  Lancaster,  similar  to  the  one 
he  describes,  though  probably  a  few  years  older. 
After  some  experiment  as  to  the  time  of  pruning, 
I  become  satisfied  that  it  should  be  done  when  the 
tree  would  not  bleed,  if  at  all.  As  to  thinning,  I 
knew  they  could  not  half  become  trees  of  adeauate 
sijBe  and  height  for  profit.  The  question  wiui  me 
was,  will  the  wood  pay  for  thinning  P  Now,  if  so, 
I  should  gain  more  by  the  growth  of  the  lot,  than 
to  wait  longer.  Of  course,  a  gain  without  Iossl 
was  a  safe  business  for  a  voung  man,  who  coula 
find  no  one  that  could  advise  in  the  case,  from 
knowledge.  Having  settled  both  questions  in  mjr 
own  mind,  as  to  the  profit  of  thinning  and  trim- 
ming, for  the  benefit  of  the  lot,  I  determined  to 
fo  ahead,  and  with  some  select  active  hands,  with 
een  light  axes,  we  improved  the  autumn  and 
winter,  on  bare  ground,  or  little  snow,  in  trim- 
ming, as  high  as  we  could  reach,  those  left  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet  apart,  say  nine  or  ten 
to  a  square  rod.  We  cut  roads  wide  enough  for 
a  sled  and  pair  of  horses,  and  drew  the  saplings, 
twelve  feet  long,  huts  to  the  road,  each  side.  We 
went  over  twenty  acres  and  cleared  the  ground. 
They  grew  rapidly,  and  I  am  able  to  say,  fully  jus- 
tified the  measure.  The  part  of  the  lot  we  len  was 
subsequently  cut  over,  all  at  once,  ten  years  after, 
and  was  far  behind  the  other,  both  ingrowth  and 
beauty.  Benjamin  Willabdw 

Lemeatter,  ifass.,  1860. 
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For  1h9  Nam  HagUmd  Ftttmtr, 

BBES— FUBCHASINO  STOCKS. 

Those  who  intend  purchasing  stocks  this  spring, 
should  be  ready  to  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  ftrst  days  warm  enough  for  them  to  fly. 
it  is  a  better  time  to  select  than  before  or  after- 
wards. If  Uie  first  day  they  fly  is  really  warm, 
they  often  is6u«  in  great  numbers*;  apparently  get 
eoi^sed*  and  enter  the  wrong  hives ;  yet  at  wis 
season  seldom  quarrel.  Some  stedis,  bv  this 
means,  get  more  than  belongs  to  them,  while  oth- 
ers lack  a  corresponding  number.  Otcasionally 
one  will  lose  its  queen  during  winter,  and  the 
bees* will  generally  desert,  joining  some  other 
stock  on  the  first  pleasant  day.  It  is  best  to  let 
these  things  get  regulated.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
pot  off  too  long,  until  the  bees  haye  been  out  sev- 
«rai  times  and  marked  their  localitv,  it  is  an  inju- 
TY  to  move  them,  especially  short  distances.  The 
idea  that  a  bee  knows  its  own  home  by  instinct, 
or  is  attracted  to  it,  as  the  steel  to  the  magnet, 
and  can  readily  find  it,  howeyer  much  it  may  be 
moved  about  the  ^ard,  after  its  locality  is  once 
properly  identified,  is  erroneous ;  yet,  if  the  remo- 
Tsl  IS  beyond  their  knowledgt  of  country,  the  in- 
iory  will  be  much  less.  Consequently  this  must 
oe  the  best  time  to  purchase. 

I  have  seen  bees  enough  purchased  by  those  too 
eager  to  try  their  luck,  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied 
tiiat  a2{  buyers  are  not  gjod  judges  of  the  article— 
they  seem  to  misunderstand  the  requisites  of  a 
good  stock  of  bees,  supposing  that  more  depends 
on  luck  than  anythix^;  else;  that  if  they^eta 
stodL  either  gooa  or  bad,  and  set  it  up,  and  if  it 
does  not  prosper,  *<why  bees  will  do  nothing  for 
them."  When  this  has  been  the  case,  I  would  ad- 
vise another  effort,  and  suggest  that  they  use  a 
little  care  in  making  a  selection  of  the  first  stocks 
and  try  the  efficacy  of  a  little  proper  management. 

In  making  a  selection  at  this  season,  do  not  be 
anxious  to  get  stocks  that  are  very  heavy.  Some 
few  pounds  of  honey  are  sufficient  to  take  them 
through  the  spring.  If  too  much  honev  is  pres- 
ent, therewill  be  but  little  room  to  rear  orood ;  it 
also  indicates  that  the  colony  is  small,  and  have 
consumed  but  little  through  the  winter.  The 
amount  of  honey  can  generally  be  determined 
pretty  nearly  l^  lifting ;  the  number  of  bees,  by 
aetuai  inspection — not  after  they  have  been 
aroused,  and  all  in  commotion  by  an  accidental 
jar,  but  by  raising  the  hive  so  carefully  that  they 
know  notning  about  it,  until  the  light  is  admitted 
directly  between  the  combs  till  the  cluster  of  bees 
is  all  seen.  It  may  on  some  occasions  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  hive  over  bottom  up.  The  bees 
of  a  strong  colony  will  extend  through  eight  or 
ten  combs ;  if  less  than  four  or  ^y&^  it  would 
hardly  be  suitable  for  a  beginner  at  any  price. 
While  examining  the  sise  of  the  colony,  it  would 
be  well  to  see  if  there  are  any  mouldy  combs,  and 
if  any  clusters  of  dead  bees  are  in  any  part  of  the 
hive.  A  small  amount  of  either  will  not  be  a  se- 
rious detriment,  if  all  else  is  right,  as  it  is  readily 
removed.  Also,  i^the  hive  should  be  an  old  one, 
there  can  be  no  better  time  to  see  if  the  brood  in 
the  comb  is  free  from  disease.  These  examinations 
are  important,  and  if  they  cannot  be  made  without 
disturbing  the  bees,  they  may  be  quieted  suf- 
ficiently for  a  partial  inspection  with  tobacco 
smoke.    If  a  pipe  or  cigar  is  used,  it  will  do  well 


enough ;  if  not,  a  very  good  substitute  is  made  by 
covering  cotton  cloth  eight  or  ten  inches  square, 
with  common,  smoking  tobacco  one-fourth  inch 
thick,  and  rolling  it  up  loosely,  and  fastening  with 
needle  and  thread,  igniting  and  blowing  the  smoke 
among  the  bees,  until  they  allow  an  inspection. 

Young  stocks,  and  swarms  of  last  season,  when 
they  are  to  be  had,  are  preferable  for  several  rea* 
sons,  but  those  two  or  tnree  years  old  are  not  to 
be  rejected,  and  if  healthy,  will  be  just  as  good 
for  a  year  or  two. 

The  sise  is  also  important.  For  sections  north  of 
40  degrees,  2000  cubic  inches  inside  is  a  good  stan- 
dard ;  yet  tliose  two  or  three  hundred  in^es  larger 
or  smaller,  ought  not  to  be  refused  on  that  ac- 
count, as  swarms  can  be  put  into  hives  the  prop- 
er size.  Ver}'  large  hives  are  often  cut  off  to  the 
proper  size,  but  as  a  beginner  would  not  be  likely 
to  undertake  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
process. 

To  prepare  them  for  transportation,  spread 
down  a  sheet,  and  set  the  hive  on  it,  then  oring 
up  the  corners,  and  tie  over  the  top,  or  invert  the 
hive,  and  put  over  the  bottom  a  piece  of  muslin 
eighteen  inches  square,  fastened  at  the  corners 
with  carpet  tacks.  A  wagon  with  elliptic  springs 
is  best  for  conveying  them.  In  all  cases  the  com- 
mon box  hive  should  be  bottom  up  to  avoid  break- 
ing combs.  When  moved  late  in  the  season,  they 
should  be  set  several  feet  apart.  Indeed,  they 
should  not  be  closer  together  than  two  or  three 
feet,  at  any  time.  A  bee-house  is  objectionable 
on  that  account — ^hives  are  apt  to  be  crowded.  If 
any  alterations  are  to  be  maae  about  the  yard,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  M.  QuiNBT. 

8U  JohfutnUe,  N.  T.,  1860. 


For  tiktf  Nete  Bnglamd  Farmer, 

HOW  TO  MAKE  VABKINO  FBOVITABIJ9. 

Mr.  £ditor  : — ^There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  lately  in  the  Farmer  and  elsewhere,  about 
the  unprofitableness  of  farming.  Perhaps  you  are 
of  opinion  that  enough  has  been  already  written 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words,  leaving  you  to  decide  whether  my  speech 
shall  be  a  public,  or  a  private  one. 

What  is  the  reason  that  we  find  in  farming  so 
poor  a  remuneration  for  our  labor?  Is  it  not, 
mainly,  that  we  sell  off  so  great  a  proportion  of 
our  crops  P  It  would  seem  in  many  cases  that 
farmers  believe  it  the  best  way  to  sell  all  their 
hay  that  is  fit  for  the  market,  and  all  their  oats 
and  corn  that  can  possibly  be  spared.  But,  in  the 
long  run,  is  this  the  most  profitable  course  to  pur- 
sue ?  Should  not  something  be  kept  back  and 
returned  to  the  soU  F  I  was  gratified  oy  the  stand 
taken  in  our  Farmers'  Club,  at  a  late  meeting,  by 
a  practical  and  shrewd,  as  well  as  intelligent  mem- 
ber. He  said,  if  he  could,  by  feeding  to  his  stodc 
any  particular  crop,  whether  hay,  mangold  wurtz- 
els,  carrots,  turnips,  or  grain,  obtain  a  return  in 
milk  or  meat  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  cash  value  of  such  crop,  he  would  consider  it 
more  economical  to  so  ISBed  it  on  his  fium,  than  to 
carry  it  off  to  market.  This  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
sound  and  safe  doctrine.  For  by  thus  allowing 
one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  as  a  fund  for 
its  fertilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  only 
sustained,  but  increased ;   and  consequently,  fii- 
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tore  crops  are  grown  with  less  cost  and  greater 
profit.  And  herein  is  the  dividend  paid  by  invest- 
ments in  the  compost  heap.  They  pay  compound 
interest  The  more  manure,  the  better  crops ;  and 
the  greater  the  crop,  the  larger  may  be  tho  com- 
post heap.  I  doubt  whether  anv  fertilizer,  of  equal 
permanent  value,  can  be  bought  at  less  cost  than 
one<fif^  of  such  crops  as  hay,  grain,  turnips,  car- 
rots, at  our  distance  from  the  market  In  towns 
nearer  Boston,  or  other  markets,  it  probably  pays 
better  to  sell  most  of  the  crop,  and  buy  stable  ma- 
nure in  the  dty.  This  answers  the  same  purpose, 
as  it  maintains  the  fertile  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  soil  can  be  permanently 
cropped,  with  profit,  without  liberal  returns  to  it 
in  tne  form  of  animol  manures.  M.  P. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Feb,  29,  1860. 


THB  QABDEB*. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  the  snow 
pretty  much  disappeared  from  this  section,  and 
the  first  week  of  the  present  month  was  so  warm 
and  pleasant  as  to  remind  us  of  the  approach  of 
spring,  with  its  important  labors,  duties  and  en- 
joyments— indeed,  we  saw  one  or  two  plows  in 
motion,  though  not  perhaps  actually  *<afield,''  as 
those  we  noticed  were  engaged  upon  the  warm 
banks  of  a  wet  meadow,  preparatory  to  some  per- 
manent improvement 

But  how  cheerless  would  spring  be  without  the 
voice  of  birds !  We  returned  from  a  stroll  in  our 
garden,  one  of  those  pleasant  mornings,  with  a  few 
notes  of  some  of  our  earliest  songsters  in  our 
ears,  and  seated  ourselves  at  a  pile  of  exchange 
papers.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Farmer  cmd  Oardmer,  our 
eyes  fell  on  the  large  letters  which  headed  a  com- 
munication— "Spare  the  Birds."  The  writer  states 
that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  in  the  lower  part 
of  Delaware  County,  the  opening  spring  was  an- 
nounced by  a  multitudinous  variety  of  warblers ; 
the  mocking-bird,  cat-bird  and  robin ;  the  peewit, 
wren,  and  bluebird;  the  thrush,  bobolink,  and 
oriole ;  the  woodpecker,  flicker,  and  blu^ay ;  the 
lark,  kildee,  blackbird,  and  many  others.  About 
thirty  years  after  these  school-days,  he  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  farming  in  the  same  vicinity. 
He  was  surprised  to  miss  almost  entirely  his 
pleasant  birds.  During  the  eight  years  that  ho  re- 
mained upon  the  farm  in  this  place,  he  says,  "I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  than  one  red- 
headed woodpecker,  a  couple  of  bluejays,  and  a 
few  robins,  and  they  migrating.  A  few  cat-birds 
and  hedge-sparrows  or  chippies,  were  all  that  re- 
mained. One  robin  made  its  nest  in  the  early 
spring,  and  then  departed,  as  also  one  fieldfare 
and  one  peewit ;  these  were  all  I  observed.  In  the 
meantime,  all  the  orchards,  every  one  that  my 
boyhood  had  known  and  courted,  were  cleared 
away,  because,  as  the  owners  said,  worms  had  at^ 
tacked  and  destroyed  the  trees."    The  cause  of 


this  eradication  of  the  birds,  he  ascribes  to  the 
prejudice  of  farmers  against  the  birds  for  their 
fondness  for  cherries,  and  to  the  increase  of  sport- 
ing habits  among  the  young  men  in  the  vicinity. 
In  his  school-days,  there  were  but  three  guns  in 
the  whole  township ;  as  a  farmer,  he  found  that 
an  adjoining  meighbor,  a  school-mate,  had  five 
"crack"  double-f)arreI  guns — one  each  for  himself 
and  four  sons — and  gloried  in  their  use,  by  which 
nothing  but  chickens,  ducks  and  geese  were 
spared. 

But  this  story  of  desolation,  which  we  have 
made  as  short  as  possible,  has  kept  us  some  time 
from  the  garden ;  and  if  we  might  not  hope  to 
meet  these  our  feathered  co-laborers  there  in  due 
season,  we  should  have  little  heart  ever  to  return. 
But  what  is  a  garden?  The  books  inform  us 
that  Ornamental  Gardening  is  one  of  the  fine  arts 
— Abased  on  the  love  of  the  beautiful — and  is 
ranked  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c.y 
and  that  the  idea  of  profit  is  as  foreign  to  garden- 
ing, as  a  "coach-and-siz,"  or  any  other  luxury. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  descriptive  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer's  garden, — it  smacks  of  princes,  no- 
bles and  artists. 

In  one  of  our  exchanges  we  find  the  report  of 
a  description  of  a  garden  which  was  given  by  a 
speaker  on  some  public  occasion,  which  we  hope 
will  be  recognized  as  true  to  the  life  by  few  of 
our  readers.  "The  garden,  sir,"  said  the  speak- 
er, "is  a  place  back  of  the  house  wh^  dish-wa- 
ter is  thrown ;  where  we  have  a  few  hills  of  pota- 
toes and  several  hundred — ^pigweeds." 

The  garden,  then,  is  what  each  one  makes  it, 
or  allows  it  to  become.  It  may  be  an  expensiTS 
plaything  *,  a  repulsive  and  tangled  thicket  of  weeds 
and  brambles ;  or  a  little  miniature  farm,  with 
its  model  fields  of  crisp  and  tender  vegetables, 
rich  fruits  and  pleasant  flowers. 

It  is  now  time  for  every  farmer,  and  for  eveiy 
mechanic  who  occupies  a  few  square  feet  of  soil, 
to  be  thinking  what  his  garden  shall  be  this  year. 

Asparagus  and  rltubarb,  if  not  manured  last 
fall,  should  have  an  immediate  application,  to  be 
leached  into  the  soil  by  the  spring  rains. 

Orape  vines  and  strawberry  plants  that  were 
covered  over  last  fall  should  be  taken  up  and  uiw 
covered  quite  early,  or  the  vines  will  be  liable  to 
injury.  An  early  sprinkling  of  guano  on  straw- 
berries is  recommended  by  some. 

Feas  stand  frost  bravely,  and  may  be  planted 
early.  By  filling  a  trench  six  to  eight  inches  deep, 
half  or  one-third  full  with  horse  manure,  then  fill- 
ing up  with  sufficient  to  prevent  over-heating, 
peas  may  be  advance4  a  weex  or  two.  Plant  in 
double  rows  a  few  inches  apart,  to  save  brush. 

Onions  may  be  sown  very  early.  But  there  is 
little  gained  in  hurrying  most  seeds  into  the  soil 
before  the  groimd  is  warmed  by  the  sun.    Very 
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nmcb,  however^  is  gained  by  preparing  the  ground, 
and  having  everything  made  ready. 

Hat  beds  are  got  up  so  cheaply,  and  may  be 
constructed  so  simply,  that  none  should  entirely 
neglect  this  means  of  hurrying  forward  a  few  cu- 
cumbers, radishes,  lettuces,  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  January,  (p.  13,) 
Tve  published  from  Liebig's  Modem  Agriculture, 
an  account  of  "John  Chinaman  as  an  agricultur- 
iBt."  John,  by  his  management,  has  kept  the 
fertility  of  his  soil  unimpaired  lh>m  the  time  the 
pyramids  were  planted.  It  seems,  by  that  ac- 
count that  he  prepares  a  special  manure  for 
eeeds,  and  that  he  also  soaks  and  sprouts  his 
seeds  in  weak  liquid  manure,  which  promotes  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  plant,  and  pro- 
tects it  from  insects.  May  it  not  be  well  for 
American  gardeners  to  try  some  of  these  time- 
honored  practices  of  the  Chinese  ? 

"Where  our  gardens  are  well  manured,  early 
crops  may  often  be  followed  by  later  ones.  By 
some  the  ground  intended  for  melons  is  sown  with 
early  peas  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  which  will  leave 
space  for  a  row  of  melon  hills,  in  which  the  plants 
are  started  before  the  peas  are  removed ;  winter 
cabbages  are  raised  after  early  potatoes.  In  fact, 
a  small  garden  will  afford  room  for  large  calcula- 
tions, use  for  odd  moments,  and  nuts  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  teeth. 


uFbr  tke  Nno  £ngkmd  Fwrmer, 
OABBOT  JDIOB  XS  BI7TTIBIL 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In»  the  last  Farmer ^  Mr.  Ever- 
ett states  that  carrot  juice  put  into  butter  is  an 
improvement,  in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  long 
time  it  has  been  practiced,  by  nearly  all  the  but- 
ter-makers of  the  Bay  State.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  woman  in  New  York  city  whose  milkman, 
wishing  to  be  honest,  carried  her  good  milk,  but 
the  woman  denounced  it,  saying  she  did  not  like' 
the  dirty  yellow  scum  on  it,  but  preferred  the  sky- 
blue  article.  Now  if  carrot  juice  really  improves 
the  quality  of  butter,  I  am  surprised,  as  well  as 
the  South  Danvers  correspondent.  I  thought  the 
coloring  of  butter  merely  a  deception,  practiced 
by  those  who  were  preparing  the  article  for  the 
market,  the  same  as  staffing  the  soles  of  shoes 
with  woody  galvanizing  brass  and  passing  it  off 
for  gold,  and  thousands  of  other  vue  deceptions 
to  gull  the  unsophisticated.  But  when  such  a 
practice  is  publisned  for  an  improvement,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  pause  and  consider.  If  there  is  any 
improvement  m  butter  by  the  use  of  carrot  juice, 
let  it  be  given  to  the  cows.  I  contend  that  cows 
fed  on  com  meal  will  color  butter  sufficiently 
through  the  winter,  and  increase  the  quantity  and 
qnality.  I  hope  some  of  the  farmers  of  the  old 
OBJ  State  will  try  it,  and  give  us  the  result. 

Derry^  Feb,j  1860.  Dairtwoman. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  happy  to  inform  our  lady 
correspondent,  that  we  heard  one  of  the  best  but- 


ter-merchants in  Boston,  and  a  man  of  the  strict- 
est integrity,  too,  advise  a  farmer  to  use  a  liitle 
carrot  juice  in  the  winter-made  butter,  as  it  not 
only  improved  the  color,  but  the  quality  of  the 
butter.  The  danger  is  in  using  too  much.  "Our 
folks''  make  butter  through  the  winter,  and  al- 
though we  feed  good  English  hay,  beets,  mangolds 
and  corn  meal,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  the  high 
color  in  butter  which  the  market  demands. 


I 


JPbr  the  New  JBngkmd  Farmer* 

iNGBAvmra. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Notwithstanding  the  best  time 
for  cutting  scions  for  ingrafting  the  present  year 
has  past,  I  think  they  may  be  cut  the  present 
monUi  with  safety.  I  cut  my  scions  in  the  month 
of  February,  label  them,  and  make  a  little  hollow 
in  the  ground  the  backside  of  an  undereroimd 
room,  or  cellar  opening  to  the  south,  put  them  in 
and  'cover  with  a  coating  of  oat  straw,  well  damp- 
ened. In  this  way  I  have  had  them  keep  fifteen 
months  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  ingrafting  them 
at  the  age  above  named,  have  had  them  grow  well. 
The  second  spring  I  have  had  them  plump  as  when 
first  cut.  Nature,  in  her  effort  to  sustain  life,  had 
thrust  out  a  pulp,  or  bunch  on  the  end  cut  off,  to 
a  considerable  size,  while  the  buds  have  been 
greatly  enlarged.  Swamp  moss  is  quite  good  to 
keep  them.  I  make  my  ingrafting  wax  of  tallow, 
(grass  fed  best,)  one  part,  beeswax  two,  and  rosin 
four.  For  nurseries,  make  harder.  After  melt- 
ing it,  I  turn  it  into  water,  or  add  water  to  the 
composition,  and  when  cold,  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  draw  it  as  wax  for  shoemaking,  until  it  is 
quite  tough.  In  using,  keep  it  in  warm  water, 
and  use  tallow  on  the  hands.  In  fitting  my  scions 
I  have  but  two  or  three  buds  on  them.  In  mak- 
ing the  tenon,  I  am  careful  to  g€t  a  ffood  fit,  not 
quite  to  an  edge  on  the  end,  if  so.  Vie  bark  will 
be  more  apt  to  start  on  the  end  of  the  scion,  and 
thus  make  an  imperfect  spot  Make  the  tenon  a 
good  length.  I  observe  in  setting,  to  have  the 
mner  bark  of  the  scion  a  little  out  from  the  in- 
side bark  of  the  stump.  Many  scions  are  lost 
where  there  is  not  a  good  fit,  wnile  nature  is  milk- 
ing an  effort  to  unite  them. 

After  the  scion  is  inserted,  it  is  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, and  the  stock  is  continually  enlarging,  while 
the  mucus  or  chyld  of  the  wood  is  forming  a  un- 
ion. Hence  the  necessity  of  having  the  scion 
stand  out  enough  to  take  the  sap  when  ready  to 

Eass.    Since  I  have  adopted  this  method,  I  have 
ad  far  less  failures,  and  the  union  has  been  more 
natural,  and  of  course  the  growth  more  rapid. 

In  one  instance,  I  ingrafted  a  scion  into  a  stodL 
near  the  ground,  with  the  finishing  bud  left  on, 
(though  I  do  not  approve  of  it,^  wnich  produced 
the  first  year  a  growth  of  thirty  feet ;  as  estimated 
by  two  or  three  individuals.  It  grew  to  the  height 
of  about  six  feet.  In  a  number  of  instances,  I 
have  had  ripe  fruit  the  first  year  ingrafted. 

I  prefer  to  set  two  scions  where  the  stump  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  it  I  think  if  they  both 
live,  the  growth  is  more  rapid,  and  less  liable  to 
the  evils  that  often  follow.  In  such  cases,  I  gen- 
erally cut  out  one  ^aft,  before  they  crowd  each 
other.    When  that,  is  done,  it  should  be  with  the 
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Blant  inclining  downwards,  remembering  to  spread 
some  grafting  salve  on  the  wound  so  inflicted.  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  difTer,  perhaps,  from  some  of 
you^  correspondents  as  to  the  time  of  cutting  sci- 
ons, and  ingrafUng.  Wc  may  agree  that  the  best 
time  iSy  when  the  bark  adheres  most  closely  to  the 
wood,  but  at  what  time  that  takes  place  we  may 
differ  upon.  I  contend  that  while  the  moon  is  new, 
or  first  quarter,  the  bark  slips  more  readily.  I 
have  often  heard  the  remark  made  by  those  that 
make  a  business  of  pealing  bark.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  moon  affects  the  bark,  or  sap  of  a 
tree,  but  that  the  sap  circulates  more  freely  about 
that  time,  hence  the  propriety,  of  performing  all 
the  surgical  operations  on  fruit  trees  <<in  the  old 
moon."  C.  ▲. 

New  Hmeoj  CL,  186a 


3DXTBA0TS  AND  BIBFIinSB. 
SOIL  FOR  AND  CULTURE  OF  CARROTS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  what  soil  is  best  adapted  to 
raising  carrots,  and  how  it  should  be  prepived  ? 
What  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  toe*  best 
kind,  and  how  much  seed  to  the  acre,  and  wheth- 
er a  top-dressing  of  any  kind  would  be  beneficial? 

Bath,  N.  K,  1860.  o.  H. 

Kemares. — Land  suitable  for  Indian  corn  will 
produce  carrots — ^that  is  a  granite,  or  sandy  loam, 
and  they  will  do  well  on  a  clay  loam  if  it  is  under- 
drained.  But  land  for  carrots,  as  for  com,  requires 
high  manuring.  It  should  be  plowed  a  foot  deep, 
and  plowed  two  or  three  times,  pulverized  so  as 
to  be  light  and  fine,  cleared  of  aU  turfs  and  stones, 
and  the  seed  sowed  i^  drills  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  as  early  in  May  as  the  ground  is  sufficient- 
ly dry  and  warm.  A  top-dressing  of  fine  manure 
would  be  good,  though  a  heavy  dressing  of  green 
manure  plotoed  under  in  ihefaU  would  be  better. 
The  orange  carrot  is  generally  raised,  but  the 
white  will  yield  a  larger  crop.  About  four  pounds 
of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre,  though  half  that 
quantity  would  be  ample  if  all  the  seed  could  be 
properly  distributed.  There  is  no  mystery  or  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  raising  a  carrot  crop.  Make 
the  soil  deep,  light  and  rich,  and  allow  no  weeds 
among  the  plants,  and  you  will  get  a  crop. 

GREEN  CROPS  AS  MANURE. 

What  is  the  best  green  crop  with  which  to  ren- 
ovate an  old  pasture  P 

How  much  seed  should  be  used  to  the  aere  for 
this  puriK)«e? 

What  can  Hungarian  millet  be  procured  for  a 
bushel,  and  how  much  should  be  used  upon  an 
acre  ?  E.  Hinckley. 

Hyannis,  March,  1860. 

Remarks. — Clover  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best  plant  to  use  as  a  green  crop  to  fertilize  ex- 
hausted lands.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it 
fills  the  soil  so  full  of  roots  that  an  experiment 
made  by  a  friend  showed  that  after  cutting  a  heavy 
crop  from  the  surface,  there  were  some  seventy 
tons  of  roots  left  in  th^  ground !    Clover  should 


not  be  plowed  under  in  a  gi^een  state,  because  fer- 
mentation very  soon  ensues,  throwing  off  the  su- 
gar and  starch  which  the  clover  contains,  and  lead- 
ing little  but  the  coarse  and  comparatively  innii* 
tritious  fibre.  Cut  it,  and,  when  it  has  wilted  » 
day,  plow  it  under ;  the  process  of  decomposition 
is  then  slow,  and  nothing  is  lost. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CRANBERRY. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  on^ 
fifth  of  an  acre,  which  I  consider  verv  well  ad^it- 
ed  to  the  cultiv|Jtion  of  cranberries.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  coarse  ^rass  and  cranberrv  vines ;  it  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  brook,  which  would  be 
serviceable  for  flowing.  Will  yon  please  inform 
me  through  your  columns  the  wst  course  to  piiir- 
sue  to  bring  it  into  the  cultivation  of  cranberry 
vines,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  to 
commence  operations.      Walter  Ricketson. 

New  Bedford,  1860. 

Remarks. — See  '^Eastwood  on  the  Cranberry,*' 
for  full  directions.         

TO  KILL  YER3CIN  OK  CATTLE  OR  FOWLS. 

To  kill  vermin  on  cattle  and  fowls,  take  common 
lamp  oil,  and  rub  it  in  well  back  of  the  ears  and  aQ 
down  the  back ;  do  this  once  a  week,  and  no  ver- 
min will  trouble  you.  It  is  safe.  Tobacco  will  kill 
lice,  but  should  be  used  cautiously.  Hub  lamp  oil 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  under  the  wings,  and 
over  the  posteriors  of  any  fowl  once  a  monui,  and 
it  will  clear  out  all  lice.  A  Reader. 

BiUerica,  March,  1860. 

MUCK  AND  ASHES. 

Some  of  our  farmers  are  trying  the  experiment 
of  mixing  muck  and  unleached  ashes  together  fat 
a  fertilizer.  Ashes  cost  here  25  cts.  per  busheL 
Potash  may  be  obtained  by  the  barrel  for  about 
6^  cts.  per  lb.  Would  potash  answer  the  purpose 
of  ashes  at  less  expense  ?  Inquirer. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  known  potash  dissolved 
and  sprinkled  upon  old  and  well  pulverized  muck, 
and  used  as  a  fertilizer  with  good  effect.  Some- 
times damaged  potash  may  be  purchased  for  three 
or  four  cents  a  pound— but  at  the  common  prioes 
by  the  cask,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  cheap- 
er than  ashes  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  unless  the 
ashes  furnish  something  beside  the  potash  they 
contain.  

POTATOES. 

Mr.  A.  F.  BiCKFORD,  Danville,  N.  H.,  writing 
us  about  raising  potatoes,  says  he  uses  the  root 
end  of  the  largest  potatoes  he  has,  only  four 
eyes  in  a  hill,  and  uniformly  gets  good  crops  i 
uses  no  manure  but  leaves  and  muck  sprinkled 
with  ashes. 

In  raising  onions,  he  sows  ashes  npon  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  up,  and  as  they  grow,  scatters  pul- 
verized h6i>  manure  over  them  in  wet  weather.  In 
dry  weather  he  soaks  the  hen  manure  and  sprinkles 
the  onions  with  the  solution  once  in  each  week. 
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SURFACE  MAKURINO. 

Mach  has  been  said  of  late  of  "surface  manur- 
ing/' I  do  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term ;  or  perhaps  I  had  better  sajr,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  exact  method  of  appljang  manure  in 
that  manner.  I  suppose  it  means  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  "top-dressing"  of  grass  lands,  but 
exactly  what  I  do  not  know.    Will  you  explain  P 

Querist. 

Remabks. — What  is  the  best  way  to  apply  ma- 
imrey  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  much  dif- 
,  iuienee  of  opinion,  and  in  the  discussions  which 
take  place  upon  it,  the  words  "surface  manxuring'' 
quite  often  occur.  We  suppose  the  terms  are  not 
confined  to  what  is  generally  understood  by  "top- 
dressing,"  but  whether  manure  should  be  kept 
near  the  surface,  or  plowed  under  from  three  to 
ten  inches.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among 
many  good  farmers,  that  more  benefit  is  derived 
from  manure  kept  within  ybur  inches  of  the  sur- 
hcBj  than  when  it  is  covered  deeper. 

BPONTANBOUS  C01CBU8TI0N  IN  HAT — ^VEGETABLES. 

I  noticed  a  communication  in  the  Farmer  from 
"Omega,"  of  Roxbury,  and  "Mr.  G.  Whitney,"  of 
Vermont,  on  "Spontaneous  Combustion  in  Hay." 
Some  years  ago,  when  in  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  I  re- 
member an  instance  of  hay  becoming  so  heated  as 
to  ignite  the  timbers  ana  bum  to  the  depth  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch;  by  removing  the  hay 
and  remaking,  it  kept  perfectly. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  comer  in 
your  paper  for  the  assistance  of  novices  in  gar- 
dening ;  although  Mr.  Bridgman's  book  is  intend- 
ed for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate; by  stating  the  time  when  to  plant,  and 
when  to  transplant,  the  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles, you  will  contribute  useful  information  to 
many  of  your  Subscbibers. 

Rkmauks. — ^WiU  you  "fiU  a  corner"  with  this 
information  yourself?    __ 

GUAKO  FOR  RYE— RYE  WITH  BUCKWHEAT. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  whether  Pemvi- 
an,  or  in  fact  any  other  guano,  can  be  profitably 
used  as  a  top-dressing  for  rye  P    If  so,  will  you 

S've  the  best  mode  and  time  of  application,  and 
e  amount  needed  on  a  light  gravelly  loam  which 
vilf  best  ensure  success  ? 

Also,  whether  rye  can  be  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  with  buckwheat,  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  good  crop  the  next  season  ?  M. 

Wilbrakam,  MarcJi,  1860. 

Bemarks. — Guano,  at  the  rate  of  250  or  300 
pounds  per  acre,  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
thawed  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  or  as  soon  af- 
ter as  is  convenient,  will  usually  bring  more  than 
paying  results.  Try  a  portion  of  the  field  with 
American  Guano,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  pulverized 
ready  for  use,  and  ean  be  purdiaaed  for  $40  per 
ton. 

We  have  never  known  rye  sowed  at  the  time  of 
sowing  buckwheat,  and  are  inclined  to  think  it 
wouW  make  too  rank  a  growth  tbo  <iT^t  pt^^nn. 


RINGWORM  OR  TETTERS  IN  CATTUcL 

Eight  weeks  since,  one  of  my  yearling  heifers 
was  attacked  with  ringworm  or  tetters  around  the 
eyelids.  The  eruption  has  continued  to  spread  in 
circular  form  to  tne  diameter  of  six  inches.  The 
pustules  now  begin  to  form  about  the  roots  of  the 
horns,  and  also  about  the  muzzle. 

My  whole  stock  of  thirteen  head  of  from  one  to 
three  years  old  are  infected  now  with  the  same 
disorder,  in  its  first  'stages.  Can  this  disease  be 
subdued  or  cured,  or  must  it  be  left  to  run  its  own 
time  ?    An  early  notice  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

Charles  8.  Weld. 

Damon,  Me,,  Feb.  27,  1860. 

Beicarks. — We  have  had  no  experience  with 
this  disease,  and  find  nothing  of  it  in  the  books 
under  the  term  "ringworm"  or  "tetter."  We  hope 
some  one  having  facts  will  reply. 

USE  OF  OUANO. 

Will  the  editor  of  the  FarvuTy  or  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  using  guano,  inform  me 
whether  it  is  profitable  or  not  ?  If  so,  in  what 
way  should  it  be  applied,  and  the  quantity  to  the 
acre?  j.  g.  g. 

Shelbume  Falls,  Mass.,  March,  1860. 

Kemarks. — Guano  is  profitable  when  used  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  and  when  it  is  pur- 
chased at  a  fair  price.  We  doubt  whether  oiur 
common  farmers  can  make  it  prc^table  at  $60  a 
ton.  From  50  to  500  pounds  are  used  to  the 
acre,  sometimes  broadcast,  and  at  others  compost- 
ed with  muck  or  loam.  Do  not  use  it  until  you 
can  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condition  un- 
der which  to  employ  it,  than  we  can  impart  in 
these  brief  lines.  

TWO  LARGE  HOGS. 

Mr.  John  Bates,  of  Danversport,  has  two  very 
large  pigl,  two  years  old  next  month.  The  girto 
of  the  largest  is  6  feet  7  inches ;  length  from  tip 
of  nose  to  extremity  of  body,  7  feet  11  inches. 
The  girth  of  the  other  is  6  feet  6  inches,  length 
7  feet  11  inches.  They  are  small  limbed,  and  per- 
fect patterns  of  good  ho^s,  and  seem  to  be  as  thrifty 
now  as  at  any  former  time.  Good  judges  estimate 
that  they  will  weigh,  when  dressed,  750  lbs.  each ! 

Danversport,  Feb.,  1860.        B.  D.  Wilcox. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

Having  seen  the  orchard  grass  highlj  recom- 
mended lor  hay  and  pastures,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire where  the  seed  is  to  be  had,  at  what  price, 
and  if  it  will  do  to  sow  it  with  harrowing  it  in  on 
land  that  was  sown  with  rye  last  fall,  and  if  so,  at 
what  time  in  the  spring  should  it  be  sown  ? 

Palmer,  Mass.,  1860.  A.  B.  D. 

HAT-CUTTER  AND  PU31F. 

Please  inform  me  what  is  the  best  hay-cutter 
now  in  use,  taking  into  account  the  cost,  ease  of 
operation,  and  durability,  for  all  kinds  of  fodder. 

Also,  the  best  pump  for  farm  use  for  a  well  40 
feet  deep.  Albert  Emerson. 

IlaverhiUf  Mass.,  1860. 
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lUT  KEQUIRED  PER  HEAD. 
I  peTCeive  it  tsh  ataUd  at  a  late  meating  of 
Le^lBtive  fonuen,  by  one  gentleman,  that  he 
uiad  ten  pounds  of  hay,  per  head,  irith  oU-cake, 
roots,  &c.,  for  each  aaimaL  I  am  iaformed  b; 
another  geatleman  that  the  quantity  of  hay  men- 
tioned is  not  mote  than  hair  aa  much  aa  ahould 


T  weighed 


For  myaelf,  I  do  not  know,  at  I  ner 
the  food  for  atock,  but  I  am  inclined 

the  practical  man  ia  nearest  tight.  Much  vill  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  hay ;  if  it  ii  badly 
cured  and  worae  housed  by  heedless  laborers, 
i>ei^ps  ten  pounds  ta  aa  much  as  the  animal  can 
be  induced  to  swallow.  But  if  properly  cured,  I 
am  confident  that  twenty-five  pounds  per  dar  will 
not  be  more  than  is  neoeseary  for  a  cow  that  la  re- 
lied on  for  milk,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  will 
take  a  ton  and  a  half  of  bar  to  carry  : 
from  November  1  -to  April  1.  Wni 
thia? 

SouA  Dmven,  March,  1660. 

EiXG  Pmup  CoEN. — We  are  not  able  to  in- 
form "G.  W.,"  South  Kingston,  N.  H.,  where  he 
can  obtain  the  genuine  King  Philip,  if  not  at  the 
seed  atorea. 


CHICCOBT.  OB  SnOCOBT. 
The  chiccnr} ,   m   luocoiy  plant,  ia  quite  CMumon  in  the 
part  of  Massachusetts,   and  for  aught  we  know,  all  over 
Nt'iv-  England,  unci  yet  but  few  people  know  its  name  or  uaea 
Ti'htn  they  Bce   it.      It  is  a  stout,   branching  plant,  when  fuU- 
gru^rn,  standing  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  haa  beantifol  sinu- 
Dte  leaves  and  bright  blue  flowers,  end  a  sort  of  Hannt- 
for-nothing  air,  which  makes  it  quite  attrae- 
vc.    It  loves  warm,  rich  spots,  ond  in  such  places 
ill  throw  ita  tap-root  so  deep  and  strong  into  tha 
ground,  that  more  than  the  strength  of  a  single 
required  to  pull  it  out. 
It  has  been  extensively  grown  in  Belgium,  Hol- 
land iind  Germany,  and  as  a  cultivated  rariety  waa 
bronr^lit  into  notice  bf  the  late  Arthur  Young,  ae  a 
(onj-c  plant,    lie  root  ia  white,  fleshy,  end  yields 
a  i]iilkv  juice.    Hiis  is  dried,  roasted,  and  used  aa 
ciiiRi',  and  is  now  allowed  by  the  excise  in  England 
tu  be  mixed  end  sold  with  coffee.    The  reader  has 
quite  likely  often  used  it  at  his  own  table,  when  he 
supposed  hia  cup  waa  filled  with  a  decoction  of  the 
pure   Java  or  Mocha!     Tlie   English  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture  Royi-.  —  "No  plant  culti- 
viLted  in  this  country  will  bring  the  cow-feeder 
1)'  an  equal  return  with  the  chiccory." 

We  know  the  plant  well,  however, 

and  advise   every  former  who   finds  it 

growing  on  his  premises,  to  eradicate  it 

aa  fast  as  possible.    If  it  yields  a  la^e 

quantity,  the   polity  is  bad,  for  tlia 

plant   it  a  coarse,  rank  grower,  takes 

possession  of  the  whole  land,   and  th« 

forage  is  bitter  and  unpalatable,  and 

will  give  the  milk  of  oowa  an  unpleasant 

taateu     The  eueoory  ia  gaining  ground  in  this  r^ 

gion,  and  needs  careful  looking  after.     A  species 

of  it  called  Eniite,  or  Garden  Succory  is  eitcn- 

eivcly  cultivated  among  us  an  early  salad. 

^Vhen  the  root  of  chioeory  is  to  be  used  as  aot~ 
tee,  it  should  be  cleaned  and  put  into  the  oven 
after  the  bread  haa  been  taken  out,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  cold.  Continue  that  process  un- 
til the  root  is  suBiciently  brittle  to  be  ground,  and 
then  mix  a  fourth  or  more  with  coffee. 

The  root  is  also  used  medicinally  for  chronic 
aSbetiona  of  the  stomach,  connected  with  toipid 
liver.  Figure  I  represents  the  whole  plant,  and 
in  bloom.  Figure  2  la  a  separate  head  of  the 
flower. 


t  say  you  to 


Disease  '  AMON'o  Horses. — A  f^tal  disease, 
called  by  veterinary  surgeons  "paralysis  of  the 
throat,"  IS  raging  among  the  horses  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  stables  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  8o 
fer,  eight  have  died,  and  several  more  are  aSeet- 
ed,  and  expected  to  die,  as  no  remedy,  or  even 
stay  to  the  disease  has  jet  been  discovered.  The 
first  symptoms  are  an  inability  to  drink,  and  en- 
tire incapacity  of  the  throat  to  perform  its  natiUD] 
functions. 
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/br  the  Neto  England  Farmer, 

A  WAIF  FBOM  KANSAS. 

fttlrte  Lands— Western  Lift;— Steamboats— FrospectSi   and 

Corn->Dodgera. 

As  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  ocean,  as  the  tide 
of  emigratioa  has  been,  and  still  continues  west- 
ward, civilization  walks  closely  after  the  foot- 
prints of  stupid,  indolent  barbarism,  and  scatters 
m  her  march  intelligence,  refinement  and  wealth. 
I  could  not  help  noticing  the  fact,  as  business 
called  me  out  intq  the  territory  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  remarked  the  improvement  and  comrort  fol- 
lowing the  wake  of  emigration.  Many  comforta- 
ble cfwins  and  pleasant  adorning  cottages  are  be- 
ing erected  upon  the  soil  but  lately  occupied  by 
tiie  rude  hut  of  the  red  man.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  rich  prairie  land  are  being  surrounded  by 
rail  fences,  aJl  ''saddled  and  bridled"  to  protect 
the  crops  from  the  cattle  which  are  allowed  to 
run  over  this  great  pasture.  Steamboats  laden 
with  wealthy  freight  and  noble  humanity,  are 
plowing  the'  waters,  where  a  few  years  ago  the 
lone  Indiaa  dared  hardly  venture  with  his  bark- 
canoe  or  '*dug-out,"  lest  it  should  be  snaked,  or 
wrecked  upon  a  sand-bar,  which  obstructions  are 
Tery  prevalent  in  many  of  these  western  rivers. 
But  the  readers  of  your  monthly,  who  have  always 
had  fine  farms,  and  nestled  beside  comfortable, 
loving  firesides,  reaped  the  benefit  of  good  books 
and  intellectual  society ;  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
lectures,  concerts,  and  those  amusements  which 
only  a  refined  society  can  countenance,  can  never 
realize,  mentally,  the  heroic  self-demal  of  a  west- 
em  emigrant,  or  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of 
a  pioneer  life.  Where  there  is  but  little  social 
good  existing  in  the  woods  and  upon  the  prairies 
of  the  western  world,  unless  the  pioneer  possesses 
great  moral  strength  and  high  self-respect,  he  is 
soon  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  with  the  social 
evils  existing,  conspicuous  among  which  are  whis- 
k^ology  and  theology,  the  former  leading  to  gam- 
bling, fighting,  and  every  species  of  debauchery, 
and  the  latter  to  a  low,  grovelling,  narrow-minded 
sectarianisnL 

Winter  has  "broken  his  back-bone,"  and  we  are 
glad.  A  few  days  ago,  a  dazzling  robe  of  white 
was  thrown  over  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  but 
the  relentless  sun  is  wearing  it  off  a^ain.  The 
prairie  grass  is  deftly  shakin£f  off  the  weight  which 
bears  it  down.  The  river  is  breaking  from  the  icy 
arms  of  winter,  and  rushing  onward  to  the  embrace 
of  its  mother  ocean.  Only  among  the  forest  aisles 
does  it  seem  the  most,  desolate,  where  the  trees 
throw  their  naked  arms  up  against  the  sky,  and 
creak  a  mournful  dirge  for  their  green  robes,  and 
the  wai^blers  that  md  and  sung  among  their 
branches. 

Suffering  has  been  great  this  hard  winter,  es- 
pecially among  the  poorer  classes.  Kansas  has 
not  been  free  from  the  closeness  of  suffering's 
gripe,  but  we  make  the  best  of  it,  and  if  we  get 
com-dodgers  and  pork  enough  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  nature,  we  feel  contented,  and  are  waiting 
patiently  for  the  opening  of  navigation  and  the 
rush  of  eager  aspirants  for  wealth,  towards  the 
golden  bait  existing  at  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of 
course,  as  they  will  start  firom  ue  river,  most  of 
them  will  get  their  outfits  at  the  river  towns,  so 
that  many  will  reap  the  greatest  harvest  at  the 
b^^ning  of  the  journey. 


But  those  persons  in  Kansas,  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  most  hardship  this  winter,  are  mostly 
those  who  have  laziness  existing  in  their  bones, 
and  rather  than  work,  will  prowl  around  their 
neighbors'  houses  to  steaL  Why,  not  far  from 
here,  I  know  a  man  so  lazy — and  he  has  a  claim, 
too*— that  when  he  gets  hungry,  he  will  steal  one 
ear  of  com,  and  grind  the  com  between  two  stones, 
to  get  sufficient  meal  for  his  wife  to  make  a  corn- 
dodger with,  then  they  eat  it  and  are  happy.  Cer- 
tainly, they  do  not  "live  to  eat,"  but  only  "eat  to 
live,"  and  they  have  great  faith  in  the  promises 
conveyed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

Doubtless,  some  of  the  notable  housewives  of 
the  cast  would  like  to  know  how  to  manufacture  a 
"corn-dodger.''  Take  any  quantity  of  unsifted 
meal,  and  stir  it  thick  with  cold  water.  Put  noth- 
ing else  in.  Braw  out  upon  the  hearth  some  hot 
ashes,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  pour  the 
wet  meal  into  it,  and  flatten  it  down  to  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Cover  it  over  with  hot  ashes  and  coals, 
and  let  it  bake.  The  ashes  keep  the  sweetness 
of  the  meal  from  evaporating.  iHpw  that  is  what 
I  call  a  simple  and  easy  way  of  making  a  cake, 
and  it  is  excellent  another  way.  It  makes  first- 
rate  brick-bats,  not  easily  broken.  Try  it,  ladies, 
and  always  keep  one  in  your  nocket  to  defend 
yourselves  both  from  the  assaults  of  hunger  and 
of  man. 

But  come  along,  gentlemen,  and  bring  your  im- 

Slements  of  industry.  We  want  you,  and  "Uncle 
am  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  aU  a  fkrm,"  when\ 
the  homestead  bill  is  passed,  and  if  it  don't,  well' 
buy  a  farm. 

(*  We*ll  Bire«p  the  prairies,  ss  of  old 

Our  faUiere  swept  the  sea, 
And  SDske  the  West,  as  they  the  Bsst, 

The  homestead  of  the  firee  !*' 

Kansas  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  United 
States,  and  out  at  Fort  Riley  is  the  exact  centre, 
and  there  several  thousand  acres  of  land  are  laid 
off  for  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  The 
river  will  always  be  a  public  thoroughfare,  and 
river  property  always  valuable.  When  these  strin- 
gent times  get  loosened  and  men  can  hold  up  their 
heads  again,  when  Kansas  revives  entirely  from 
the  severe  struggle  for  freedom,  and  this  prostrat- 
ing financial  crisis,  then  the  money  will  fly,  for- 
tunes will  be  quickly  made,  and  down-east  visa- 
fes  and  sober,  undecided  gaits  will  be  "no-whar, 
reckon."  Susie  Vogl. 

Sumner^  K,  T.,  1860. 


MiNEEAL  Matter  Essential  to  the  Growth 
OF  Animals  as  well  as  Plants. — Liebig,  in 
his  "Letters  on  Modem  Agriculture,"  says,  "Were 
it  possible  for  a  plant  to  grow,  flower  and  bear 
seed  without  the  co-operation  of  mineral  matters, 
it  would  be  utterly  valueless  to  man  and  animals. 
A  dog  will  die  of  hunger  in  the  presence  of  a  dish 
full  of  raw  or  boiled  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  in 
which  is  wanting  one  of  the  substances  most  im- 
portant for  the  formation  of  blood.  The  first  tri- 
al teaches  him  that  such  food  is  as  inefficient  as  a 
stone,  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 


Gillttloweb  Scions.  —  We  cannot  inform 
"Inquirer"  where  he  can  obtain  the  scions  he  in- 
quires for. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
EXFIQBXMZSNTS— iL  NSW  MOVEMENT. 

Me.  Editob  ; — ^The  following  subjectfl  for  ex- 
periment were  recently  given  out  in  the  Concord 
Farmers'  Club.  The  results  will  be  reported  the 
next  winter. 

To  J.  B.  Fakmee— Winter  and  spring  barley 
to  be  sowed  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  and  the 
crops  compared.  Mr.  F.  sowed  a  piece  of  ground 
witn  winter  barley  last  £3sdl.  To  .the  same-«-Fowl 
meadow  in  comparison  with  red-top  and  herds- 
grass. 

To  Willis  Bean— Plow  the  whole  field  ten 
inches.  On  one  portion  spread  the  manure  on 
the  sod,  and  plow  under.  On  another  portion 
cover  the  manure  five  inches.  On  another  por- 
tion three  inches ;  and  note  the  *re8ult  on  hoed 
crops  and  on  the  grain  and  grass  following. 

To  Joseph  D.  Bbown — Seeding  to  grass  with 
rye,  oats,  wheat  and  barley. 

To  MiNOT  Peatt — Soiling  cows  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
To  keep  an  exact  account  of  cost  in  extra  labor, 

&c. 

*  To  N.  H.  Waeeen — ^Liquid  manme  as  com* 
pared  with  compost  for  com. 

To  J.  W.  Beown — Cooking  Indian  and  oil  meal 
for  milch  cows  in  comparison  with  the  same  used 
raw. 

To  A.  H.  Wheelee — ^The  culture  of  roots,  with 
the  rows  at  different  distances. 

To  K  Wood,  Jr. — ^Improving  pasture  land  by 
the  use  of  various  fertilizers. 

To  HiEAM  Jones — Cultivating  squash  and  oth- 
er vines  by  the  use  of  difierent  manures. 

To  Willis  Bean — Warm  and  cold  drink  for 
cows,  alternatmg  several  times,  two  weeks  at  a 
time. 

To  HiEAH  Jones  and  John  Beown*  2d-— Poul- 
try— the  best  feed  to  produce  eggs. 

To  James  P.  Beown  and  Daniel  Taebell — 
Top-dressing  with  mud,  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
to  oe  applied  in  different  quantities. 

To  MiNOT  Peatt — Com  and  potatoes  in  alter- 
nate rows,  and  carrots  and  beets  in  do. 

To  Simon  Beown — Cranberries  on  high  land. 

To  Chaeles  a.  Hubbaed  and  Cyeus  Jaevis 
—Top-dressing  grass  land  in  autumn  with  green 
manure  and  with  fine  compost  of  equal  value ; 
and  top-dressing  and  seeding  as  a  means  of  im- 

f proving  and  preserving  the  qualities  of  grass  on 
ow  land  without  plowing. 

To  E.  W.  Bull— Special  manures — ^their  ef- 
fects upon  vegetation  and  comparative  value. 

To  F.  E.  BiOELOW — ^Bam  maaurea  for  culti- 
vating trees  in  grass  land. 

Other  experiments  were  sug^sted,  amon^  which 
were  the  comparative  productiveness  of  difierent 
varieties  of  com — ^FaUow  tillage  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  soil,  &c 

1  send  you  this  list  as  a  suggestion  to  other 
clubs,  and  to  fanners  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
clubs,  to  try  these  or  other  experiments,  and  care- 
fully note  the  results. 

Yours  truly,       J.  Reynolds,  Seeretary. 


of  fowl  meadow,  herds-grass  and  blue-joint.  Tbe 
fowl  meadow  wds  seven  feet  high,  the  blue-joint 
«ia;  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  herda-grasa  six  feet 
and  9ix  inches.  These  grasses  grew  upon  his 
form  tX  Biddeford,  and  are  the  natural  product  of 
his  low  lands,  such  a  product  as  might  be  har- 
vested on  thousands  of  acres  in  this  State,  if  un- 
just and  odious  monopolies  did  not  permit  mill- 
owners  to  drown  and  starve  out  large  tracts  of 
the  best  lands  we  have. 

Mr.  Gordon  states  that  he  has  plowed  and 
seeded  swale  land  with  the  fowl  meadow  grass,  and 
that  it  thrives  well  upo^  it  He  frequently  gets 
six  tons  of  well  made  hay  to  the  acre— hay  that  is 
worth  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  best  English 
grass.  Ho  gathers  the  fowl*meadow  seed  by  liand, 
stripping  it  from  the  heads  into  abroad  open  ves- 
sel The  fowl  meadow  and  blue-j<Mnt  have  broad 
leaves,  and  their  stems,  though  large,  are  not  so 
wiry  and  hard  as  those  of  the  herds-grass. 


.Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 


Tall  Geasses. — ^Mr.  Thomas  Goedon,  of  Bid- 
deford, Me.,  handed  us  some  grasses  the  other 
day  of  a  most  extraordinary  character,  consisting 


Me.  Editoe  : — ^I  g^ve  you  an  account  of  my 
dairy  the  past  year.  April  1st,  1859, 1  owned  ono 
cow,  5  years  old,  wortb  $40 ;  bought  a  heifer  2 
years  old,  for  $27.    Account  stands  as  follows : 

To  iBterert  on  «ai>ltal ^/)2 

To  paatctre  fur  season*  at  $5  each 10,00 

To  winterinfr'icows,  at  $18  each 36,00  . 

To  pumpUus,  &c.,  in  tfUl 2,00 

To  12  bushels  carrots  In  winter .2,00 

To  pasture  for  2  calw .2,60 

Tolcwt.  oil  meal 2,00 

Cr. 

By  820  pounds  batter,  at  19  ett $60,80 

By  increased  ralue  of  heijfor 10,00 

By  2  calTes  last  fiai 16,00 

$88,80 

Beside  this,  we  used  all  the  milk  we  wanted  ia 
a  family  of  four,  which,  with  the  milk  for  the  pigs, 
I  think  well  paid  for  making  the  butter.  I  shall 
keep  4  cows  the  coming  season,  and  you  shall 
have  the  figures  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  wish  to  inquire  which  is  the  best  way  of  feed- 
ing com  and  other  grains  to  hens,  whether  whole, 
ground,  or  ground  and  boiled  P 

Gbeen  Mouktain  Boy. 

CummingUmf  Ma$a*f  1860. 


For^Nem  Ea^ami  Farmer, 


Deae  Sie  : — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  16di 
inst,  an  in(|uiry  in  regard  to  horse  pitchforks.  I 
would  say  in  reply  to  that  inquiry,  that  I  have 
used  a  fork  of  that  kind  for  four  seasons  past, 
and  with  some  experiments  made  myself,  and  op- 
portunities for  ODscrving  the  working  of  other 
kinds,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  mat  the  one 
I  use  is  the  most  simple,  cheapest,  and  most  effi- 
cient. 

The  principle  upon  which  it  operates  is  the 
same  as  the  common  hand  fork ;  that  is,  the  pow- 
er is  applied  to  the  head,  or  near  the  tines,  while 
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•the  operator  holds  it  by  the  handle,  or  Tvhen  be- 
yond nis  reach,  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  handle, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  discharge  the  hay  at  any 
point  aboTe  the  beams  desired.  The  other  neces- 
sary appendages  are  a  long  rope,  such  aa  every 
farmer  should  have ;  one  single  pulley  block  to 
}}e  fastened  to  the  rafters  through  which  the  hoist- 
ing rope  passes,  and  also  another  pulley  block  at 
the  door  post  to  bring  the  draft  at  the  propter  an- 
cle on  the  horse ;  the  fork  can  be  used  in  any 
bam  of  ordinary  size.  I  have^  used  this  fork  for 
stacking  hay ;  a  stiff  pole  being  necessary,  and 
two  light  guv  ropes  running  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  which  the  horse  draws. 

I  consider  pitching  hay  by  horse  power  as  one 
of  the  economies  of  farming,  and  tne  fork  as  an 
apfkropdate  accompaniment  to  the  mowing  ma- 
chine and  horse  rake. 

I  have  shown  the  operation  of  this  fork  to  Mr. 
Alzirus  Brown,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufoc- 
tnrer  of  mowing  machines  and  wheel  hone  rakes, 
snd  I  undentand  that  he  will  build  some  of  them 
thia  season,  putting  them  at  five  dollars  each,  and 
if  well  built,  it  is  cheap  enough. 

I^orth  Salem,  Feb.,  1860.       L.  O.  Kmiffen. 


iOB  in  Kxw  Bmu0D  Fiwoa  it  Thos.  Bkadut.  J 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  series  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Repre- 
•entatives'  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  and  was 
very  well  attended.  CoL  Heasd,  of  Wayland, 
presided.  The  subject  for  discussion  was,  '^Man- 
ures— wkai  are  the  beet  kinds,  and  their  applicor 

tumV 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  was  the  first  speaker. 
He  said  it  was  a  subjeet  he  had  not  lately  given 
much  attention  to,  yet  it  waa  one  which  interests 
farmers  more  than  any  other.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  muck  was  the  mother  of  money,  [the 
meal  chest.  Ed.]  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
had  been  too  little  attention  given  to  manures, 
which  were  always  a  source  of  wealth.  In  Ohio, 
the  idea  had  prevailed  that  the  soil  was  inex- 
haustible, and  farmers  there  had  gone  on  year  af- 
ter year  neglecting  manures,  until  they  could  get 
but  miserable  crops,  and  now  the  soil  has  so  de- 
teriorated that  they  are  going  further  West,  where 
they  can  pursue  the  same  course.  From  this  it 
had  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Fay  at  a  former  meet- 
ing, that  American  agriculture  was  a  system  of 
devastation.  He  spoke  of  what  England  would 
have  been  had  she  pursued  the  same  system,  and 
compared  it  with  her  present  agricultural  prosper- 
ity. Mr.  Howard  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  save  all  the  excrement,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  on  his  farm,  as  also  that  in  his  house- 
hold, and,  if  this  were  done,  there  would  be  no  de- 
ficiency in  our  State.  In  some  cases  lime  might 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  he  thought  east  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  it  would  not  do  well.    Guanos 


of  some  kinds,  and  bones,  the  latter  particularly, 
had  been  used  with  excellent  effect,  and  now 
they  constitute  a  materia]  element  in  our  manures. 
He  spoke  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  saying  that 
he  had  heard  various  reports  as  to  its  effects,  but 
he  thought  if  the  pure  article  was  obtained,  it 
was  excellent  as  an  auxiliary.  He  thought  the 
best  course  for  ^mers  would  be  to  experiment 
carefully  with  the  different  kinds  of  fertilisers,  and 
by  carefully  noting  the  result,  arrive  at  what 
would  suit  their  land  the  best  Mr.  Howard  also 
spoke  of  various  phosphates  that  had  been  intro- 
duced here  and  in  England,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  none  were  of  the  value  of  those  from 
the  barn-yard. 

Dr.  LoBlNoi  of  Salem,  said  we  had  neglected 
the  study  of  the  composition  and  use  of  manures, 
while  in  Europe  the  utmost  care  has  been  be- 
stowed, assisted  by  science.  He  doubted  wheth- 
er any  farmer  here  could  tell  the  best  method  of 
manuring  com,  root  crops  or  grain.  We  are, 
said  he,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  using  the  man- 
ures made  on  the  farm  as  our  fathers  used  them 
in  their  day,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  im- 
prove upon  their  practice,  and  thus  gain  the 
Knowledge  to  make  us  prosperous.  There  are 
many  places  in  this  State,  where  the  contents 
of  the  sink-drains,  water  courses,  muck  beds, 
&c.,  are  neglected,  and  this  placed  farmers  who 
had  none  of  these  advantages  and  who  were  in 
less  favorable  localities,  under  a  difficulty.  It 
was  a  question  in  his  mind  whether  our  farmers 
could  afford  to  import  foreign  manures.  There 
were  farms  located  on  the  sea-coast,  the  owners  of 
which  used  kelp  and  other  sea  weeds,  which  were 
very  good  fertilisers,  but  he  did  not  have  this 
benefit  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  manure  h's 
farm  from  its  own  products,  and  he  had  stocked  !t 
with  this  object  He  thought  it  was  better  to  C: ) 
this  than  to  pay  the  expense  of  teaming,  &c.'  H  j 
considered  that,  for  top-dressing  on  grass  lands, 
nothing  was  better  tltfin  farm-yard  manure,  well 
rotted  and  well  composted.  He  hauled  his  muck 
in  August,  and  put  a  good  layer  of  it  on  his  cellar 
floor,  then  a  layer  of  manure,  then  another  layer 
of  muck  and  so  on,  alternating.  His  cellar  was 
100  ft  long  and  32  ft.  wide,  and  into  this  he  cart- 
ed from  100  to  130  cart  loads  of  36  solid  feet  of 
muck,  and  in  wet  or  stormy  weather.he  had  his 
men  turning  it,  so  that  when  it  went  on  the  grass 
lands  in  January,  it  is  thoroughly  rotted,  and  this 
he  found  increased  the  grass  crop  from  50  to  16 
per  cent,  the  first  season.  For  roots  he  used  the 
same  manure,  and  backed  up  the  furrows  in  plow- 
ing, as  he  found  this  was  good  to  prevent  weeds, 
and  to  pulverize  the  soil,  while  by  plowing  twice, 
and  harrowing  and  raking,  it  thoroughly  mixed 
the  compost  with  the  soil. 

In  relation  to  applying  green  manure,  he  sanl 
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he  thought  that  he  could  get  50  per  cent,  more 
crops  hy  manuring  with  well  rotted  and  pulver- 
ized compost  than  with  green  manure,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  fanners  to  think  of 
this.  He  thought  ashes  and  other  fertilizers  of  a 
similar  descriptioh  were  good  for  top-dressing,  as 
was  also  gypsum,  but  there  was  nothing  that  he 
was  aVare  of  that  was  so  valuable  to  the  farmer  as 
the  manures  produced  on  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  Stoughton,  of  Gill,  differed  with  Dr.  Lor- 
ing  in  regard  to  the  application  of  green  manures 
to  grass  in  spring,  and  said  that  he  had  been  led 
to  do  so  from  practical  results.  He  stated  that  he 
had  got  fire  tons  of  fine  hay  per  acre  from  his 
land  by  manuring  with  green  manure,  while  he  had 
manured  a  portion  with  a  compost  he  had  pre- 
pared from  the  compost  of  an  old  pig  pen  mixed 
with  manure  and  put  it  on  thick  in  the  spring,  and 
the  result  was,  he  did  not  see  any  difference  be- 
tween the  crop  from  that  and  a  portion  that  had 
not  been  manured,  while  that  he  had  manured 
with  green  manure  gave  two  tons  per  acre  in  a 
bad  season.  He  said  he  did  not  see  the  gain  in 
carting  muck  to  tlie  barn-yard  and  then  back 
again  to  the  field,  unless  it  was  valuable  as  a  man- 
ure in  itself,  without  it  was  to  dry  it,  and  so  have 
it  absorb  the  liquids  that  would  otherwise  run 
away.  He  thought  plaster  and  ashes  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  he  considered  the  former  returned  25 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  money  paid  for  it,  but  he 
had  found  nothing  to  pay  so  well  as  gathering  all 
the  vegetable  matter  about  his  farm,  using  clean, 
dry  oak  and  maple  leaves  for  bedding  for  his  cat- 
tle and  swine,  and  thus  converting  it  into  man- 
ure. He  alluded  to  a  neighbor  of  his,  who,  the 
past  season,  made  150  to  200  loads  of  good  man- 
ure by  keeping  pigs,  and  from  the  sale  of  his 
pork  and  shoats  he  had  cleared  $60  more  for  them 
than  they  cost,  and  this  he  reckoned  would  pay 
for  their  feed,  thus  leaving  the  manure  clear  profit. 
He  said  he  used  from  20  to  25  loads  of  green 
manure  to  the  acre  for  gAss  land.  He  had  used 
guano,  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  it  in,  and 
it  did  well  in  a  plain,  sandy  soil,  and  he^  sowed 
the  same  piece  with  rye,  and  got  a  good  crop, 
but  {he  next  year  he  again  sowed  with  rye,  and  he 
never  had  so  poor  a  crop,  and  from  this  he  con- 
sidered guano  was  not  a  profitable  fertilizer  to 
him. 

Dr.  LOEINO  said  he  thought  the  last  speaker 
forgot  the  fact  that  muck  was  vegetable  matter, 
judging  from  his  remarks  in  regard  to  it,  yet  he 
admitted  that  he  had  never  made  the  experiment 
as  to  whether  it  would  act  as  a  fertilizer  alone. 
He  used  it  as  an  absorbent,  and  to  prevent  the 
manure  from  heating.  He  would  like  to  see  any 
man  spread  a  load  of  green  manure,  and  thought 
from  the  almost  impossibility  of  doing  this,  that 
the  manure  used  by  Mr.  8toughton  had  been  par- 


tially decomposed.  He  contended  that  there  weite 
gases  and  other  fertilizing  properties  formed  and 
retained  by  using  the  manure  thoroughly  rotted, 
which  were  not  obtained  by  using  it  in  a  green 
state. 

Mr.  Stoughton  replied,  that  he  used  mantite 
wholly  imrotted,  and  he  thought  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  muck  used  had  been  so  far  rotted 
that  all  the  fertilizing  properties  had  been  taken 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  said  he  thought  the  question 
to  be  decided  was  the  economy  in  using  manures, 
and  not  the  effect  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Stough- 
ton as  to  the  good  effect  of  the  applicatittn  of 
green  manures,  but  he  thought  the  majority  of 
farmers  would  prefer  them  a  year  old,  if  they  could 
get  them.  He  thought  the  properties  of  manures 
were  more  difficult  to  lose  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. He  said  he  had  tried  green  manure  for 
top-dressing  in  the  spring,  and  by  its  side  the 
composted  manure,  and  he  saw  Very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  crops,  but  mowing  and  raking  the 
land  thus  manured  showed  a  considerable  differ- 
ence, as  the  former  would  cost  to  mow  something 
like  $1,50  per  acre,  while  the  latter  by  machineiy, 
would  not  cost  more  than  25  cents.  Sheep  ma- 
nure had  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  but 
this,  Mr.  Fay  said,  could  not  be  composted.  He 
thought  there  were  scarcely  two  muck  bottoms  in 
the  State  alike,  and  while  some  were  valueless, 
others  were  exceedingly  valuable.  He  had  a  great 
quantity  on  his  farm,  but  it  was  worth  nothing, 
while  that  of  Dr.  Loring  might  be  excellent. 

The  article  of  bones  was  then  considered,  and 
the  speaker  said  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  fanners 
of  Massachusetts,  that  so  many  thousand  tons 
were  exported  from  Boston  to  enrich  the  fields  of 
England.  For  the  turnip  crop,  particularly,  this 
was  excellent,  and  it  was  precisely  known  how 
much  such  crop  required  to  reach  the  highest  state 
of  productiveness,  vis. :  16  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated  that  even  26 
or  50  bushels  would  produce  no  more,  and  thie 
was  proved  to  be  the  very  best  manure  for  this 
crop.  Phosphates,  he  said,  may  be  used  as  stim- 
tdants,  but  barn-yard  manure  was  the  foundation 
of  all  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  English 
opinions  of  the  relative  merits  of  green  and  com- 
posted manures,  showing  that  the  green  was  pre- 
ferred. He  also  alluded  to  other  fertilizers  not 
named  by  other  speakers,  as  also  to  the  experi- 
ments made  in  England  in  raising  crops  without 
manure  by  constantly  turning  the  soil,  thus  en- 
abling it  to  absorb  the  nutritive  properties  in  the 
air,  and  the  success  that  had  thus  far  attended 
this  method. 

Col.  Heabd,  of  Wayland,  said,  in  his  neighbor- 
hood it  was  the  custom  to  apply  the  manure  in 
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the  green  state,  and  then  follow  on  with  giass,  and 
then  apply  again  green  mixed  with  sand  or  muck. 
He  cat  his  com  aa  early  as  possible,  and  after  tak- 
ing it  off  the  land  in  the  fall  he  sowed  grass  seed, 
which  he  thought  was  better  than  sowing  it  in  the 
Spring.  Very  little  top-dressing  was  used  in  his 
section  except  on  the  low  grass  lands.  Wool 
waste,  worth  $8  per  cord,  was  considered  profitable 
by  some  fanners,  but  he  thought  differently.  The 
practice  was  to  apply  it'as  a  compost,  or  to  sow  it 
and  put  some  in  ihe  hills  with  potatoes. 

Mr.  Spabhawk,  of  Charlestown,  spoke  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  various  manures,  but 
the  time  having  arrived  for  adjournment,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Stoughton  that  the  same  subject 
be  continued  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 
Tlufl  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

.fbr  tAe  New  England  Parmgr. 

Fiiowora  US  gbasb. 

Ms.  Editob: — ^1  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of 
Feb.  11,  an  article  on  improving  the  soil  by  plow- 
ing in  a  crop  of  dover.  As  that  does  not  agree 
with  my  experience  I  will  give  another  view  of 
green  crops  for  manure. 

Several  years  ago,  having  a  piece  of  pound 
that  was  worn  down,  wanting  to  improve  it,  and 
being  short  of  manure,  the  last  of  June,  the  whole 
crop  of  grass  was  plowed  in  well,  at  about  1  ton 
per  acre ;  during  the  season,  as  the  weeds  came 
op,  they  were  plowed  in ;  this  was  done  three 
tunes. 

Hie  next  spring  it  wss  spread  with  a  coat  of 
barn-cellar  manure  and  planted  with  corn,  hoed 
three  times,  and  a  |)0Qrer  piece  of  com  I  never 
raised !  while  on  a  piece  adjoining,  equal  in  every 
respect,  that  had  no  grass  plowed  in,  was  a  good 
oop  of  corn. 

In  June,  1858,  wanting  to  sow  a  little  more  fod- 
der corn,  I  broke  up  a  piece  that  was  taken  off 
from  an  old  pasture  adjoining  a  piece  of  mowing 
that  bore  heavy  {^ass ;  the  old  fence  being  move{ 
left  a  bog,  running  anglewise  the  piece ;  to  make 
it  square,  I  plowed  about  one-half  of  each,  mow- 
ing and  l^asture ;  the  grass  on  the  mowing  when 
plowed  was  knee  high,  which  was  all  turned  in,  and 
the  whole  was  spread  with  manure  and  corn  sowed 
in  drills ;  I  ran  the  cultivator  between  the  rows, 
bat  did  not  hoe  it;  the  com  on  the  old  pasture 
Umd  grew  8  feet  high  and  over,  while  the  corn  on 
the  mowing  land  never  grew  more  than  2  feet, 
aad  was  yellow  and  sickly  all  the  season.  Last 
year  I  sowed  the  same  with  com,  with  the  same 
result. 

Such  is  my  experience  in  plowing  in  grass  for^ 
fertilizer.  W.  B.  P. 

Harvard,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 1860. 


"Ak  Old  Man,  Hebron,  N.  H:'^U  the  writer 
of  the  article  signed  as  above  will  send  his  re- 
marks to  the  writer  of  the  article  dated  at  North 
Oroton,  N.  H.,  we  think  he  will  accomplish  his 
purpose  better  than  by  publishing  the  eriticisms 
be  has  sent  us. 


/br  ike  New  England  Fasnntr, 

STOCK  BAIBINa. 

Mk.  Editok:— Your  Chelmsford  correspond- 
ent, **T.  J.  P.,''  in  an  article  published  in  the  Far- 
mer, after  figuring  the  cost  of  a  calf  one  year  old 
at  $22,  gravely  asks  the  question,  whether  he  shall 
sell  the  calf  at  a  positive  loss  at  that  age,  or  keep  it 
longer,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  a  greater  loss  ? 
The  fact  is,  if  there  is  any  profit  in  raising  stock, 
it  consists  in  raising  animals  to  maturity ;  good 
cows  for  milk  and  good  oxen  for  labor ;  the  best 
of  which  will  pay  the  expenses  of  raising,  thus 
giving  their  carcasses  a  profit  to  the  owner.  *  The 
profit  or  loss  in  every  case  will  depend  on  the  in- 
telligence, or  want  of  it,  in  selecting  the  aniraalB 
to  be  raised.  Accidents  will  sometimes  happen, 
and  unavoidable  losses  of  animals  occur,  and  the 
most  matured  judgment  may  make  a  wrong  selec- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  there  is  so  great  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  our  common  neat  stock;  but  all 
these  causes  combined,  though  they  may  affect, 
will  not  consume  the  aggregate  pront  of  the  bus- 
iness. In  this  section,  it  is  generally  considered 
more  profitable  to  raise  cows  than  oxen,  and  some 
of  the  shrewdest  farmers  buy  their  oxen  at  four  or 
five  years  old,  keep  them  a  few  years,  and  turn 
them  off  with  greatly  increased  weight ;  but  it  is 
evident  somebody  must  raise  them,  and  I  propose 
to  take  two  calves  and  raise  them  to  oxen,  and 
will  state  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  am  able.  We  are 
obliged  to  let  our  cows  calve  to  keep  them  in  milk, 
spaying  cows  not  having  become  general,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  become  so.   I  will  therefore  enter, 

TWO  CALVBS.  Ds. 

To  12  <|t«.  of  Dew  mnk  per  day,  5  weeks,  at  2)e  per  qt. .  .$10,60 

To  12  qts.  of  skim  milk  per  day,  6  weeks,  at  Ic  per  qt 4,20 

To  100  lbs.  of  hay 60 

To5  months  pasturlog,  at 75c per  month 3,75 

To  2  tons  second  quality  hay,  conistover,  straw,  &c.,  tx 

$6  per  ton 12,00 

To  10  bush,  carrots,  at  lOjc  per  bu. 1 J67 

To^  bam  room,  kc^ 2,00 

Cost  at  the  end  of  the  first  year $34,72 

To  51  months  pastaring,  at  $1  per  month $5,50 

To  2|  tons  of  mixed  hay,  at  $7 17,50 

To  bam  roomi  and  small,  nameless  expenses. .  • 2,00 

To  interest  on  the  first  year*B  cost 2,08 

To  15  bu.  mangolds,  at  10c  per  bushel 1,50 

Cost  at  the  end  Of  the  second  year $68,80 

To  fi|  months  pasturing,  at  $1,25  per  montik. 6,82 

To  3  tons  of  bay,  at  $9  per  ton 27 ,00 

To  bam  room,  ftc 3 ,00 

To  15  bosh,  carrots,  at  16}.. 2,50 

To  interest  on  the  cost 3,70 

Cost  at  the  end  of  the  third  year $106,41 

Ce. 
By  labor $10,00 

Value  of  labor  deducted  fkt>m  the  cost $90,41 

To  pasturing  h\  months,  at  $1,50  per  month S.25 

To  8  tons  of  hay,  at  $12  per  ton 86 ,00 

To  5  bush,  meal,  at  $1  per  bushel 5,00 

To  bam  room,  and  other  expenses 4,00 

To  interest  on  the  eost 5,78 

Cost  at  the  end  of  the  fonrth  year $155,44 

Ca. 
By  labor $25,00 

Value  of  labor  deducted $180,44 

Our  oxen  are  now  four  years  old,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  earning  their'living  until  tliey  are  five  years 
old,  when  they  may  take  the  place  of  older  cattle 
on  the  farm  that  are  fatt^  lor  the  market,  and 
with  ordinary  chances  afford  a  clear  profit  over  all 
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expenses  of  $25  per  year,  for  two,  three  or  four 
years,  as  the  judgment  of  the  owner  may  deter- 
mine. 

I  have  traced  these  figures  out  with  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  profit,  being  convinced  that  raising 
cattle  in  this  way,  commencing  with  a  jpoorer  and 
changing  to  a  better  quality  of  fodder,  is  attended 
with  better  results  than  the  reverse,  and  would 
much  prefer  to  give  to  young  cattle  the  same  val- 
ue in  roots  than  grain. 

In  looking  over  the  figures,  many  probably  will 
be  surprised  at  the  cost  of  raising  cattle  even  in 
this  cheap  way,  and  will  not  fail  to  detect  that,  up 
to  their  fourth  year,  steers  will  not  generally  sell 
for  what  they  cost,  especially  at  the  price  of  beef  5 
for,  by  rapid  transportation,  the  West  is  brought 
into  competition  with  us,  in  this  respect.  But^e 
can  profitably  raise  what  cattle  we  need,  and  every 
year  they  are  kept  after  they  become  cows  or  ox- 
en, they  will  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  to  that 
point,  if  rightly  managed.  "Aye,  there's  the  rub," 
for  many  a  man  will  suffer  his  oien  to  eat  his  hay 
through  the  winter  without  returning  an  equiva- 
lent in  labor,  much  less  reducing  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing them.  Such  men  can  find  nothing  to  do,  when 
the  fact  is,  they  are  too  lazy  to  work.  These  are 
they,  who  realty  "scab  the  craft.^  Good  stock,  of 
all  kinds  needed  on  the  farm,  will  pay  for  raising, 
and  is  not  accountable  for  individuu  management. 
How  many  farmers  pursue  their  business  in  the 
same  manner  that  Mr.  Pinkham  reasons  upon  ; 
oftentimes  leaving  some  other  business,  with  the 
mistaken  idea,  that  money  can  be  rapidly  made  by 
farming  without  hard  labor.  They  commence  with 
considerable  zeal,  but  being  of  an  intellectual  turn 
of  mind,  and  becoming  tired  with  what  seems  to 
them  the  hard  and  monotonous  labor  of  the  farm, 
they  find  the  figures  agiinst  them  in  their  initial 
operations.  In  other  words,  their  acre  of  corn 
has  brought  them  $10,  and  their  calf  $5  in  debt, 
consequently  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  the  calf  nor 
continue  the  cultivation  of  the  acre  of  land ;  they, 
therefore,  decide  to  quit  the  business,  and  gener- 
allybecome  pien  of  change.  H.  Ktmbatj., 

Kmminmk,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  1860. 

Erratum. — ^In  a  former  communication,  after 
the  year  in  barley,  either  read  "cost  of  crop,**  or 
refer  crop  to  what  follows.  h.  k. 


l>br  Atf  New  ^kigland  Ptirmv. 
MOPES  07  GETTINa  0B02»S. 

I  have  often  thought  it  singular  that  aome  of 
the  multitude  of  your  experienced  fistrmer  corres- 
pondents have  not  told  us  how  they  perform  the 
various  operations  of  the  farm.  Few  are  alike  in 
all  respects  in  this  particular,  and  if  intelligent, 
practical  men  would  give  us  their  modes  of  oper- 
ation, your  numerous  readers  would  have  before 
them  much  matter  for  reflection,  and  find  many 
things,  no  doubt,  for  adoption. 

It  is  not  to  be  suppose  that  the  best  method  of 
doing  things  in  one  locality,  is  to  be  the  rule  for 
all,  or  that  those  in  possession  of  vegetable  soils, 
are  to  adopt  the  treatment  ofthose  farming  a  san- 
dy one ;  but  in  the  course  of  their  farm  arrange- 
ments, each  and  all  may  develop  processes  that 
will  be  of  value  to  their  fellow-farmers. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  you  were  to  give  promi- 


nence to  this  suggestion,  and  call  out  the  farm 
management  of  your  intelligent  correspondents 
and  readers,  we  should  have  a  mass  of  valuable 
matter  for  our  consideration. 

With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will,  in  some 
ftiture  communications,  detail  my  management 
and  experience,  although  quite  limited,  I  suppose^ 
compared  with  many  others  whom  I  hope  to  see 
giving  us  theirs.  J.  Coe. 

BocheHer,  Ma88^  Jan.  11,  I860. 

Remarks.— Very  well--^  ahead.  We  had 
supposed  that  every  page  of  the  Farmer  gSTe 
more  or  less  of  the  details  of  securing  almost  eve- 
ry crop  raised  in  New  England. 


/br  fhe  New  BngtmmdFi 
POTATOES  OS  OBASS  IiAKD. 

My  land  is  in  Brewer,  Me.,  is  clayey  loam,  fiiee 
from  stones,  and  now  free  from  stumps,  though  it 
has  been  but  twelve  years  since  it  was  covered 
with  a  heavv  growth  of  pine  and  hemlock  timber. 
The  day  before  I  want  to  plant  m^'  potatoes,  I 
spread  a  fair  coat  of  manure  on  a  piece  of  grass 
land  that  was  mowed  the  year  before,  and  aner  X 
have  spread  over  as  large  a  piece  as  will  make 
one  day's  planting,  (so  as  to  keep  the  manure  firom 
drying  up,)  I  commence  at  one  edge  of  the  piece 
with  a  light  sward  plow  and  a  strong  pair  of  oxen, 
and  run  a  rather  shallow  furrow  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible, lapping  this  furrow  of  course  on  to  the  green 
sward  so  that  the  two  grass  surfaces  will  lay  to- 
gether. The  seed  is  dropt  about  eight  inches 
apart,  on  the  grass  land,  right  at  the  edge  of  the 
furrow  that  was  turned  up ;  then  plow  another 
back  furrow,  lapning  it  on  the  grass  as  before,  so 
the  two  edges  will  meet  togetl^r  and  cover  the 
seed,  and  also  the  width  of  two  furrows  that  has 
not  been  disturbed  with  the  plow,  that  is,  the  two 
furrows  are  "cut  and  cover/'  as  farmers  call  it>  as 
is  always  the  case  when  you  commence  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  "land"  and  turn  with  a  gee,  and  so  on  for 
the  whole  piece ;  but  this  furrow  is  a  little  more 
difficult,  for  the  plow  must  run  baek  in,  or  ai  the 
edge  of  this  last  track,  but  the  plow  can  run  a  lit- 
tle deeper  this  third  time,  so  as  to  givi^  it  hold 
enough  of  the  earth  to  turn  up  this  uird  ftnrew 
and  lap  it  on  the  grass,  ready  to  drop  another  row 
of  potatoes. 

Tlie  two  narrow  grass  surfaces  are  thus  laid  to- 
gether, with  the  manure  between  them,  and  the  po- 
tatoes are  planted  in  the  midst,  where  they-  have 
a  warm,  moist  nest,  and  will  soon  sprout  up 
through  the  joint  of  the  two  fUrrows,  and  the 
roots  will  run  out  among  the  grass  and  manure^ 
under  each  sod,  and  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
composing grass-swiard  and  dressing. 

The  seed  is  not  so  liable  to  be  drowned  by 
heavy  spring  rains,  for  the  water  will  settle  in 
the  ditcnes  made  h^  the  ]^ow,  and  the  plants  will 
stand  the  drough  better,  because  these  two  grass 
surfaces  will  retain  a  sweat  and  moisture  that  the 
mellow  earth  will  not.  It  is  very  little  work  to 
hoe  them,  for  they  do  not  need  much  larger  hiU  or 
bed  than  they  already  have. 

I  have  planted  so  for  three  years,  and  last  sea- 
son planted  six  acres  of  Jackson  Whites  in  this 
manner,  and  think  I  can  raise  about  double  the 
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crop  per  aere  that  my  neighbors  do,  planted  it 
the  common  way.  When  I  dig  them,  the  sward 
is  yery  well  rotted,  bat  retains  strength  enough 
to  be  turned  off  with  the  hoe  in  flakes  and  lumps, 
and  there  the  potatoes  lay  like  apples  on  a  shelf, 
and  as  clean  as  smelts,  for  they  have  seen  no  dirt, 
looking  at  you  and  inviting  you  to  pick  them  up ; 
and  the  land  is  in  tip-top  order,  for  these  old  grass 
sods  have  had  a  ground  sweat  all  summer,  and 
have  become  quite  rotten.  I  lack  a  suitable  plow, 
for  t  need  a  *ward  plow  with  a  mould-boara  on 
each  side.  Will  some  of  the  plow  folks  see  what 
tiiey  can  get  up  for  this  purpose  P 

I  adyise  fkrmers  to  tiy  it  without  fail. 

Maiden,  Ma$$.  A.  S.  Haix, 


1SXTBAGTS  AJSTD  BSSPIiIES. 
SANDY  LAND — CLAY — ^MIJCK. 

1.  Can  sandy  loam  soil  be  productive  without 
costing  more  tnan  it  will  be  worth  ?  If  any  one 
eaa  tell  me  how  I  can  manage  this  soil  to  make  it 
iartile,  produce  great  crops  of  grass  and  not  fail 
in  a  dry  season,  they  will  do  me  a  favor. 

2.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  clay  one  mile  to  mix  with 
sandy  loam  f 

3.  Will  it  pay  to  expend  two  hundred  dollars 
in  building  a  manure  cellar  under  a  lean-to  that 
wiU  tie  up  twenty-«ix  head  of  cattle  ? 

4.  Is  muck  worUi  more  to  use  for  bedding  than 
k  is  to  mix  with  the  manure  heap  after  it  is  thi'own 
into  the  cellar.  A  YOUNO  Fabmea. 

Embden,  Me.,  Feb.,  1860. 

Remarks. — 1.  That  depends  up(m  ciroumstan- 
ces.  If  day  and  nnick  are  near  by,  and  man- 
me  can  be  made,  or  purchased  at  a  fair  price,  (and 
this  price  must  be  graduated  by  the  price  of  farm 
products  in  the  vicinity,)  sandy  lands  can  be  made 
profitably  productive.  Sandy  loamu  would  be  etill 
more  easily  reclaimed. 

2.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

3.  We  cannot  tell — so  many  collateral  circum- 
ctances  are  to  be  considered.  We  fully  beUeve  in 
bam  cellars. 

4.  Muck  may  be  advantageously  used  in  both 
irays.  Fine  dry  muck  is  excellent  as  a  bedding, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  absorbing  power,  and  when 
used  as  bedding,  it  becomes  at  once  mingled  with 
the  droppings,  and  everything  is  saved, 

FISH  AS  HANXmE. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  of  the  comparative 
yalne  of  fish  as  a  manure,  also  the  probable  cost 
delivered  in  Worcester  P  How  it  will  work  on 
sandy  loam,  and  which  would  be  the  best  and 
cheapest,  fish  or  horse  manure,  which  costs  $3  or 
$3,25  in  Worcester,  and  which  we  must  cart  seven 
miles  ?  £.  H.  Newton. 

Auburn,  Mags,,  1860. 

COFFEE  SFECITLATION. 

I  wish  to  inouire  if  Java  coffee  will  grow  in  the 
New  England  States  P  If  so,  with  what  success  P 
Eopkinton,MaM.,  1860.  s.  w.  M. 

RBVASKS.'-^We  are  not  able  to  inform  you. 


OBCHABD  GRASS. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Feb.  18, 1  noticed  an  inter- 
esting article  on  this  plant,  giving  its  description, 
history,  &C.  I  wish  to  inquire  where  the  seed  ma^ 
be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  P  Also,  whether  it 
will  flourish  on  ordinar}'  plain  land  P     J.  a.  A. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.,  I860. 

Remabks. — Orchard  grass  seed  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Messrs.  Nourse  &  Co.,  34  Merchants* 
Row,  Boston,  at  from  $1,25  to  $1,75  per  bushel, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cleaned  up. 
Twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  per  acre  is  the  amount 
usually  sowed.  

CULTIVATION  OF  PEAS* 

Win  some  one  aoquinted  with  raising  the  crop 
inform  me  in  regard  to  raising  peas  P  What  kind 
of  land  is  best  adapted  to  them  P  How  deep  should 
they  be  plowed,  and  what  quantity  sowed  to  the 
aore  P  Would  they  do  well  plow^  in  on  moist 
greensward  P  A  New  Subsgbibeb. 

Waterbur^  Centre,  1860. 

A  FINE  FAIR  OF  CATTLE. 

I  have  a  pair  of  cattle,  now  seven  years  old, 
raised  by  myself,  and  kept  in  quite  active  service 
until  within  three  months  past.  The^  have  had 
no  extra  attention  or  feed,  until  withm  this  time. 
They  are  very  well  matched,  and  weigh  upwards 
of  5000  lbs.,  and  have  been  spoken  of  as  being 
the  heaviest  pair  of  well  matched  oxen  in  the 
county.  D.  Z.  Steele. 

Sharon,  Vt,  March,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^A  good  example,  friend  Steele.  A 
pair  of  cattle  like  these,  having  pretty  much  paid 
their  way  by  their  labor,  will  afford  nearly  what 
they  bring  as  clear  profit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
honest  pride  a  man  has  in  rearing  such  a  pair.  We 
will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  hears  Mr.  Steele 
grumbling  about  the  profits  of  fanning.  He  takes 
a  good  agricultural  newspaper,  no  doubt,  and  ob- 
serves what  other  pec^ple  are  doing  in  his  profes- 


sion* 


bttteb  ckeam. 


I  have  a  cow  six  years  old;  she  gives  very  nch 
milk,  and  good  tasted,  until  it  has  stood  about 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  cream  becomes  bit- 
ter ;  some  messes  very  bitter  and  some  but  little. 
The  first  two  years  it  was  perfectly  sweet.  She  is 
well  kept,  and  has  plenty  of  salt  A  year  ago  the 
past  winter  she  was  kept  on  good  rowen,  and  the 
cream  was  the  most  bitter  then.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire of  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  the 
cause  and  remedy,  if  there  is  any. 

Proetorstnlle,  Vt.,  1860.  Subscbibee. 

HUBBARD  SQUASH  8ESD. 

1  would  like  to  inform  your  subscribers,  through 
your  columns,  that  any  one  wishing  to  obtain 
some  of  the  celebrated  "Hubbard  Squash"  seeds, 
can  have  a  small  quantity  free,  by  sending  a  pre- 
paid envelope  to  my  address. 

Cumberland,  Me.,  1360.     Horace  L  Orat. 
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COLORIKO  BUTTES. 

In  mtmy  catei  it  ib  not  necesuiy  to  use  anj' 
coloring  BubaUince.  But  sometimes  butter,  (e»- 
pecially  in  the  winter  Rtaion,)  is  quite  white,  and 
in  order  t4>  Diake  it  more  inviting  to  the  palate, 
ai  well  as  more  saleable  in  the  market,  some  col- 
oring substance  is  used.  Some  people  color  it 
with  Dartot  juice,  but  I  prefer  »  more  simple,  end 
I  think  a  better  way. 

When  the  butter  is  gathering,  drop  into  it  the , 
volk  of  one  or  more  eggs,  (the  aumW  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantity  of  cream,)  and  ohura  all 
together  till  the  bulter  is  gathered.  The  ^olk,  like 
butler,  being  of  an  oilv  nature,  freatly  improvea 
the  flavor  as  well  as  color  of  the  butter. 

Daibiwoiun. 

Maidon,  Matt.,  March,  1860. 


BORSE  PITCHFORK, 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the  Farmer  about  the 
horso  pitchfork,  from  "W.  N.  C,"  Hartford,  Vt. 
From  a  personal  knowled^  of  it,  I  think  it  to  be 
moat  dt'sirable  labor-saving  implement*  now  in 
use,  as  it  malces  the  once  most  dreaded  part  of  the 
haying  season  easv.  I  can  put  a  ton  of  bay  from 
the  load  over  the  nigh  beams  in  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  or  I  can  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  over  the 
beoms  in  seven  minutes,  through  the  afternoon. 
without  making  it  hard  work.  Its  coat  U  912.  It 
can  be  used  in  a  abed,  or  any  part  of  the  bam, 
used  in  slacking  hay,  or  lifUng  com,  &c 

Ckater,  VL,  1860.  H.  B.  WoOD. 

H0W1NO  MACHINES — HOOSERADISH  SEED. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  us  a  description 
of  a  machine  lately  got  up  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  one 
horte  $30,  and  two  horse  $55,  and  whether  fric- 
tion is  overcome  more  than  in  those  now  in  use  T 
Where  can  I  procure  horseradish  seed,  and  at 
what  price  t  Subsqribeb. 

PottertviUe,  N.  B.,  1860. 


THS   "WOOD  DUCK. 

This  bird,  which  is  also  called  the 
Summer  Duck,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  AniLTican  aquatic  fowls.  It  de- 
rives its  former  name  from  the  fact 
that  its  neat  is  made  in  hollow  trees, 
and  the  latter  from  its  migratory 
hixbit,  which  carries  it  far  to  the 
South  during  our  winter  months. 
The  plumage  of  this  duck  is  of  tbe. 
most  brilliant  description,  an  idea 
of  which  can  hardly  be  conveyed  in 
words.  The  head  is  of  a  deep  glos- 
sy green,  tlie  crest  being  rich  bron«e 
green,  endhig  in  violet.  The  line  of 
pure  white,  running  from  the  upper 
mandible  over  the  eye,  and  the  other 
line  of  white  commencing  befaind 
the  eye  and  running  down  into  the 
neck, '  blend  beautifully  with  tha 
green  of  the  head  and  crest.  The 
throat  is  pure  white,  the  breast  dark  violet  brown, 
marked  with  white  spots,  which  grow  larger  until 
they  spread  into  the  white  of  the  belly.  The  wings 
and  back,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  are  all 
beautifully  maiked.    Of  the  habits  of  this  fowl, 

BEHENTsays: 

It  is  only  teen  in  the  North  during  the  snmmer 
months,  migrating  southirardly  with  the  cold 
weather.  It  is  fsmilisrly  known  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  from  Florida  to  Lake  Ontario.  It 
rarely  visits  the  sea-shore  or  salt  marshes,  its  A- 
vorite  haunts  being  the  solitary,  deep  and  muddy 
creeki,  ponds,  and  mill-dams  of  the  interior,  mak- 
ing its  nest  freoucntly  in  some  old  hollow  tree 
that  overhangs  tne  water. 

The  wood  duck  seldnm  flies  in  flocks  of  more 
than  three  or  four  individuals  tof^ther,  and  most 
commonly  in  pairs,  or  singly.  The  common  note 
of  the  diake  is  Peel '  peei !  but  when,  standing 
sentinel,  hesees  danger,he  makes  a  noise  not  un- 
like the  crowing  of  a  young  coA—Oeerk!  oeetkS 
It  breeds  from  Meiico  to  the  Columbia  Eiver, 
and  eastwardly  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  been  found 
from  19°  south  to  54°  north  latitude.  Its  food 
consists  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  seeds  of  wild  oats, 
Bouatic  pkinte,  and  insects.     Its  eggs  yellowiih- 

This  beautiful  bird  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
soon  becomes  so  familiar  as  to  permit  one  to 
stroke  its  hack  with  the  hand.  "Captain  Boiee, 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  informs 
me,"  says  Wilson,  "that  about  forty  years  ago,  ■ 
Mr.  Nathan  Nichols,  who  lived  on  the  west  side 
of  Gunpowder  Creek,  had  a  whole  yard  swimmiue 
with  wood  ducks,  which  had  been  tumed  una. 
completely  doniceticntcd,  so  that  they  bred  and 
were  as  fnmiliar  as  any  other  tame  fowls ;  that  ho 
(Captain  Boire)  himself  xsw  them  in  that  state, 
but  does  not  know  what  became  of  them."  La- 
tham says  that  thev  are  often  kept  in  European 
manageries,  and  will  breed  there. 
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that,  by  relating  one  fact  About  jSfty  years  ago, 
a  farmer  in  this  town  bad  two  sons,  and  thought 
he  would  prepare  them  for  business.  He  spent 
about  $500  on  each  of  them  in  education  and 
clothing,  and  then  gave  each  of  them  $1000,  to 
establish  himself  in  business,  making  the  snug 


terest,  they  will  find  it  amounts  to  quite  a  sum. 
I  presume  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  done  like- 
wise, which  tells  us  where  the  profits  of  farming, 
have  gone.  1  am  firm  in  the  belief,  that  there  is 
not  property  enough  m  the  New  England  States, 
separate  from  the  farms,  and  the  property  owned 
by  farmers,  to  pay  the  sum  with  compound  inter- 
est that  the  farmers  have  expended,  the  past  sixty- 
five  years,  to  help  along  what  friend  Merriam  calls 
the  ** sister  arts"  of  business.  Shall  we  keep  harp- 
ing^ in  the  ears  of  the  few  aged  farmers  tnat  re- 
main, and  as  we  pass  the  graves  of  the  departed, 
"there  is  no  profit  in  farming." 

Asa  G.  Sheldon. 
Wamington,  Mareh  27,  1860. 


JPar  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FABKnra  is  pbofitabi.e. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^A  writer  in  your  paper  of  Ma^h 
10  speaks  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  saying  that  *'the 
fanner  is  the  greatest  of  all  gamblers ;"  and  iri 

another  paragraph  the  writer  says,  "Man  sows,  but  little  sum  of  $3000.    Now,  if  any  of  y^our  readers 
God  giveth  the  increase."    No  one  will  doubt  the  will  reckon  the  amount  of  this,  at  compound  in- 

trath  of  the  last  declaration  j  and  I  admit,  that  God  " — ^  ^"^ -"  '^    '  '- 

and  the  farmer  are  co-workers,  but  I  will  not  ad- 
mit, for  a  moment,  that  God  or  farming  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  gambling.  Your  correspondent 
asks,  musi  the  mass  of  farmers  live  as  cheap  as 
tliey  can,  and  trust  to  God  for  the  result  of  tneir 
labor  ?  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  no  class  of 
people  in  the  world  live  better  than  the  farmers, 
for  proof  of  this,  look  to  their  health  and  strength ; 
and  I  rejoice  that  the  farmers  as  well  as  all  other 
classes  of  people,  must  trust  in  God  for  the  re- 
anlt  of  their  labor.  He  speaks  of  the  painter  as 
making  very  accurate  calculations  of  the  stodi 
and  labor  for  doing  a  given  job.  But  can  that 
painter  make  any  calculations,  how  much  it  will 
tax  his  health  ?  How  often  do  we  meet  a  painter 
in  the  street  that  would  give  all  he  possesses^,  if 
he  could  have  his  health  restored  to  him. 

He  also  says,  "let  a  general  farmer  cultivate  all 
the  crops — in  no  season  will  more  than  half  of 
them  be  successful  in  Massachusetts.''  In  this  I 
think  he  commits  a  great  error.  For  the  last  sixty- 
five  years,  I  never  have  known  any  one  year  when 
half  the  crops  were  cut  off.  During  that  period  I 
have  known  the  com  crop  to  fail  but  three  times, 
A  few  lai^e  crops  do  not  determine  that  farming 
is  profitable,  neither  do  a  ibw  small  ones  prove  it 
improfitable.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what 
profession  the  Pilgrims  followed  before  they  left 
the  old  country ;  but  one  thing  is  very  certain, 
after  arriving  here,  they  must  have  practiced  fann- 
ing or  starved.  I  can  very  well  remember  events 
for  the  last  sixty-five  years.  Almost  the  entire 
ccwnmunity  then  were  farmers.  Have  we  ever 
heard  of  any  country  in  the  known  world,  that  has 
equalled  our  own  m  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  ?  Have  not  the  farmers  been  the  founda^ 
tion  of  all  this  ?  Have  they  not  changed  the  New 
England  States  from  a  howling  wilderness,,  to 
what  they  now  are  ?  Is  not  the  soil  of  New  £n£^- 
land,  now,  on  an  average,  worth  a  hundred-fold 
what  it  was  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth P  Have  not  the  farmers  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  improvements,  manufactures,  rail-roads 
and  every  improvement  in  the  country  F  And  do 
they  not,  at  the  present  day,  give  support  to  all  of 
them  ?  What  class  of  people  have  gone,  and  are 
still  going  to  settle  our  Western  States  P  It  is 
the  farmer.  And  if  there  should  be  no  profit  in 
their  business,  would  there  be  any  chance  for  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer  and  the  shaver  of  notes  to 
get  a  living  there  ?  I  know  there  is,  occasionally, 
a  man  who  does  not  work  at  farming,  that  dresses 
better,  holds  his  head  higher,  and  in  appearance 
seems  to  think  himself  better  than  farmers.  I 
know  *not  what  his  occupation  may  be,  but  let  it 
be  what  it  may,  if  all  fai*ming  operations  were  sus- 
pended, I  presume  he  would  feel  the  effects  of  it 
equally  as  much  as  a  beautiful,  green  sucker,  with 
a  smooth  bark,  {powing  out  of  an  old  apple-tree, 
would,  if  the  mam  stock  should  be  cut  off. 

I  am  freauently  asked,  "if  there  is  a  profit  in 
farming,  wnat  becomes  of  it?"     I  will  answer 


For  Ihe  New  England  Farmer. 
HOW  TO  BAISE    iiABGB  GABBAGSS. 

Mb.  Editor: — "Old  -Subscriber*',  wishes  to 
know  how  to  raise  large  cabbages.  Let  me  tell 
him.  Plow  land  deep,  narrow  fine,  put  on  twelve 
cords  of  strong  manure  to  the  acre ;  ploi^  and 
harrow  as  before,  then  take  a  small  plow  and  Air- 
row  twice  in  a  row ;  put  one  large  shovel  full  of 
strong  manure  in  each  hill,  2^  feet  apart ;  chop 
fine  with  a  hoe,  and  cover  with  two  inches  of 
earth.  Drop  from  five  to  twenty  seeds  in  each 
hill.  After  the  plants  are  well  up,  cultivate  and 
hoe  twice  a  week,  and  thin  to  one  in  a  hill  as 
they  become  large  enough. 

As  I  have  followed  the  sea  til)  within  a  few 
years,  my  plans  may  be  a  little  different  from 
most  farmers.  Perhaps  ^'Subscriber"  will  ask  how 
I  get  manure  at  this  rate  for  so  much  land  ?  I 
will  tell  him.  I  keep  one  pair  of  oxen  and  two 
horses  in  the  winter  season  to  draw  manure ;  first 
we  get  all  the  vault  manure  possible,  kelp  from 
the  beach,  and  all  kinds  of  manure  that  I  can  buy, 
never  being  afraid  of  getting  too  much. 

Capt.  Samuel  Graves. 

Marbleheadf  Mass.,  1860. 


Regularitt  ts  Mileino. — ^Mr.  O.  E.  Han- 
num,  a  very  successful  dairyman  of  Portage  Co., 
Ohio,  a  native  of  old  Berkshire,  Mass.,  names  the 
points  of  his  management  as  follows :  Good  cows, 
good  feed,  good  milking,  good  care  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  milk.  He  puts  <*good  milking"  -  in 
italics,  and  remarks :  '<£ach  cow  should  have  a 
steady  milker,  be  milked  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
all  the  milk  drawn.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  one-third  in  many  dairies,  by  the  lazy,  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  cows  are  milked.  I  have 
'known  persons  sit  down  in  the  milking-yard  and 
go  through  with  some  long  yam,  and  be  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  milking  one  cow,  when  it  should 
be  done  in  less  than  five.'' 
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For  tht  Net»  England  Farmtr* 
HIGH  TABMJUra  ON  IiOlTO  ISIiAND. 

Mb.  Editob.: — ^Ihave  been  much  interested  in 
the  discussion  in  your  paper,  for  some  weeks  past, 
upon  the  question,  "i«  Farming  Profitable^*'  and  I 
desire,  to  state  to  your  readers  what  has  been  done 
upon  *'Long  Island/'  upon  lands  similar  in  every 
respect  xo  those  I  advertised  in  your  paper  for 
sale  a  few  weeks  since.  One  person  owning  a 
farm  of  40  acres,  at  Flatends,  G  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn,  raises  principally  early  potatoes,  peas,  lettuce, 
&a,  with  an  after-crop  of  cabbages^  has,  for  twenty 
years  in  succession,  been  able  to  invest  regularly 
92000  upon  bond  and  mortgage,  and  has  now 
$40,000  safely  invested,  and  thinking  he  has  made 
sufficient,  offers  his  farm  for  sale  at  $500  an  acre. 

Another  farm  of  about  200  acres  at  South  Ja- 
maica, about  12  miles  distant  from  market,  is  oe- 
eupied  by  three  brothers,  who  cultivate  a  general 
variety  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  I  am  told 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  theirs,  that  the^  expend 
$3000  annually  for  manure,  and  that  their  average 
annual  profit,  over  and  above  all  expenses,  besiae 
making  their  farm  more  valuable,  is  $6000  per 
annum.  I  might  go  on  and  fill  a  columil  with  such 
cases.  And  I  hold  that  what  these  men  have  done 
others  may  do.  Tour  readers  may  say  these  peo- 
ple are  nearer  to  market  than  the  lands  I  advertise. 
1  answer  that  we  have  made  a  favorable  amnge- 
'  ment  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  to 
ran  a  nightly  train  through  the  market  season,  and 
a  barge  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  deliver- 
ing at  the  principal  market  in  New  York,  early 
every  morning,  all  kinds  of  marketing  we  choose 
to  send.  We  consign  them  to  reliable  commis- 
sion merchants,  who  dispose  of  them,  and  make  re- 
turns without  seeing  the  owners  at  all.  I  am  sat- 
isfied ^'farming  is  profitable,"  intelligently  con- 
ducted, and  it  these  men  I  have  mentioned  can 
make  their  farms  pay  a  good  interest  upon  a  val- 
uation of  $500  to  $1000  per  acre,  what  may  be 
done  upon  just  as  good  land  at  $20  to  $50  the 
acre?  Yours  truly,  Aabon  Stonx. 

Nem  York,  Fd>.,  1860. 


Rur  ihe  New  Sngkmd  Fanntr, 
GBOTOir  FABHUBS*  OZ.UB. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Our  farmers'  club  have  adopted 
and  put  in  practice,  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  Concord  Farmers'  Club,  i.  e.,  the 
writing  and  reading  of  an  essay,  by  a  member  of 
the  club,  on  some  subject  pertamin^  to  the  farm, 
and  after  the  reading,  discussions,  or  conversa- 
tions by  the  members  on  the  subject  of  the  essay. 
Since  adopting  this  practice,  a  much  warmer  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  the  meetings  of  the 
club,  and  we  have  reason  for  hoping  that  good 
will  result  from  the  practice. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  club  on  the  5th  inst,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  lecture  by  Henry 
C.  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Sing  Sing,N.  Y.,  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  farm.  The  attendance  was  very 
large.  Mr.  Vail  illustrated  much  of  his  lecture, 
by  means  of  diagrams,  by  the  aid  of  which  many 
things  were  made  plain,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  shrouded  in  mystery.  He  riveted  the 
attention  of  his  audience  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  questions  were 


asked  bythe  audience,  and  answered  by  the  lec- 
turer. The  close  attention  paid  by  all  present  to 
the  lectig*e,  for  so  long  a  time— nearly  two  hours 
— ^plainly  spoke  the  deep  interest  imparted  to  the 
subjects  by  Mr.  Vail's  method  of  presenting  them. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned,  many  members  of 
the  dub,  among  whom  was  Ex-Oovemor  Boot- 
well,  expressed  to  Mr.  V.,  in  flattering  terms,  the 
pleasure  they  had  enjoyed.  We  hope  to  have  Mr. 
V.  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  club  at 
some  future  day,  and  most  heartily  wish  that  he 
may  lecture  before  every  agricultural  chib  and  so- 
ciety^ in  this  Commonwealth.  His  method  of 
treating  agricultural  subjects  makes  his  lectures 
interesting  to  all  classes,  not  excepting  the  ladiesi, 
many  of  whom  were  present  at  his  lecture  hoe, 
and  expressed  the  wish  to  hear  him  again. 

Yours  truly,  a.  h.  0. 

Qroton,  March  12, 1860. 


Fkrrth^  New  Sngtand  Flarmetm 
BXAOT  COST  OF  A  OOBIT  CBOF. 
FABMUfa  IS  PBOFIXABLB. 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle amused,  by  the  perusal  of  several  articles  in 
the  Farmer  by  Mr.  Pinkham,  of  Chelmsford,  In 
which  he  labors  verv  energetically  to  make  him- 
self and  others  befieve  mat  the  whole  farming 
community,  or  at  least  all  such  as  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  rich  relations  to  give  them  a 
start,  are  coming  to  poverty  at  railroad  speed,  as 
at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  every  acre  of  com 
they  cultivate,  and  a  like  proportion  for  every 
thing  else. 

He  reminds  me  of  a  certain  grocer  I  oncekneir» 
who  was  the  only  one  in  a  small  village,  and  doing 
a  first-rate  business,  but  so  great  was  his  fear  that 
some  one  would  start  in  opposition,  that  he  al- 
ways made  a  practice  of  running  down  his  busi- 
ness so  as  to  aeter  others  from  going  into  it,  not- 
withstanding in  a  few  years  he  retired  from  bus- 
iness with  a  fortune.  I  don't  say  that  friend  Pink- 
ham  has  made  a  fortune,  or  is  ever  going  to,  by 
farming ;  indeed,  I  think  he  never  will,  if  it  oosts 
hhn  as  much  to  raise  an  acre  of  com  as  he  sajs  it 
does,  but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  which  is  this,— 
a  great  many  men  have  made  money  by  farming, 
and  by  raising  com,  too.  I  think  if  all  nis  neigh- 
bors are  as  liberal  in  their  estimates  of  labor  as 
himself,  that  Chelmsford  must  be  a  perfect  para- 
dise for  the  day-laborer,  although  rather  expen- 
sive for  the  employer.  For  instance,  he  puts  down 
against  his  com  crop,  $4,25  as  the  cost  of  plow- 
ing an  acre.  I  venture  to  assert  that  any  man 
with  a  good  team,  can  afford  to  plow  common 
kind  of  land  for  firom  $2,50  to  $3  per  acre,  and 
make  a  good  living  at  that.  Then,  again,  he 
charges  the  00m  with  all  the  manure,  which  ought 
not  to  be  done,  for  any  intelligent  farmer  knows 
that  manure  spread  broadcast  is  not  more  than' 
half  exhausted  the  first  crop.  He  charges  ^$6,50 
for  harvesting  30  bushels  of  com  and  ttudng  care 
of  the  fodder,  which  is  $1,50  more  than  any  rea- 
sonable man  would  ask,  to  do  it  by  the  job,  or  any 
other  way.  He  also  charges  50  cents  for  pulling 
weeds,  which  would  not  be  necessarv  to  be  done 
if  the  hoeing  was  done,  as  it  should  have  been,  at 
the  price  allowed  for  it.  As  to  marketing  and 
sholling,  there  is  no  place  in  New  England  or  New 
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Tark,  at  the  present  day,  that  it  actually  costs 
more  than  6  to  8  csnts  per  bushel  to  shell  and 
market  com,  and  it  need,  not  be  done  in  the  night, 
either,  as  some  of  your  correspondents  suggest  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Pinkham  did  not 
expend  $47  on  an  acre  of  com.  I  presume  he  did, 
and  also  that  others  have  done  the  same  thing — 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  farmer  that  expends 
947  on  an  acre  of  com,  witn  ten  loads  of  manure 
on  the  land,  must  either  have  very  poor  land  or 
be  a  very  poor  farmer,  if  he  realizes  only  30  bush- 
els of  corn  and  $7  worth  of  other  stuff. 

If  fanners  are  continually  going  behind-hand, 
as  he  'says,  why  do  not  more  of  them  have  to 
abandon  the  business  ?  Why  do  we  not  hear  of 
more  of  them  becoming  insolvent  P  I  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  for  every  farmer  tliat  be- 
comes bankrupt,  there  are  five  m  the  mercantile 
profession,  whidi  Mr.  Finkham  seems  to  think  is 
a  short  and  easy  road  to  wealth. 

The  past  season  I  have,  raised  three  acres  of 
com,  ai)d  instead  of  its  running  me  in  debt,  I  haye 
made  it  a  profitable  crop,  notwithstanding  Mr.  F.'s 
assertion  that  there  is  no  profit  in  farming ;  to 

grove  my  position  I  will  give  my  figures  taken 
om  a  regular  account  kept  with  the  crop,  omit- 
ting dates.  The  account  is  no  guess-work,  but 
the  actual  cost  of  every  thing  except  the  labor, 
which  I  have  charged  at  $1  per  day — ^whereas  it 
only  cost  me  a  little  more  than  half  that  amount, 
as  1  paid  $21  per  month  for  mv  hired  man,  and 
he  boarded  himself;  and  if  any  aoubt  exists  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  account,  the  affidavits  of  myself 
and  hired  man  can  be  had  to  substantiate  it 

I  have  charged  only  half  of  the  manure  to  this 
crop,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  it.  My  account 
was  kept  with  the  whol^  three  acres,  but  I  will 
take  one-third  of  that,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
one  acre* 

01^  ACRE  or  COBN.  Db. 

To  I  man  aad  1  inm  of  borws  1  day  ploiring $3,00 

To  1  man  and  1  tea'm  of  horses  1  day  drawing  maDtire 8,00 

To  I  of  15  loads  of  manure. >. 7,60 

To  1  man  |  day  tprGadiiig  manure  and  harrowing .1,00 

To"    **  jdaymarking 1,00 

To  «    "  I  day  plantin;?,  $1,  seed  and  plaster,  87^  cts . . .  .1 ,37^ 

To  <«    *<  1  day  oultlvating 1,00 

To  *«    «  Idayboeinff. 1,90 

To  «<    "   Idayplowing 1,00 

To  ««    ••  fdayUllIng 1,00 

To  "    **  1|  day  ouUing  up  at  the  bill  and  binding 1,50 

To  '*    "  4  days  husking  and  cribbing 4,00 

.^0  2  men  i  day  drawing  fodder,  pnmpklns,  and  other 

work 8,00 

To  plaster  and  putting  it  on .80 

To  interest,  taxes,  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  &c 4,00 

To  Bbelllng  and  marketing,  at  8  ota.  per  bushel .3^ 

$37,54 

ONE  ACRE  or  CORN.  Ca. 

By  42  bushels  of  com,  at  $1,03 $43,28 

By  fodder  sold ..bjOO 

By  3  loads  of  pumpkins,  at  $1 3,00 

By  4  bosbels  earn  soft  com,  at  26  cts. 1,00 

'$62,28 

I  make  the  total  cost  of  one  acre  of  com  to  be 
$37,54,  instead  of  $47,  and  the  receipts  for  the 
samd  $52,26,  leaving  $14,72,  which  I  call  profit 
The  number  of  days'  manual  labor  bestowed  on 
the  crop*  l7il,  and  me  number  of  days'  team  labor, 
4  days ;  and  allowing  a  day  with  a  team  to  be 
worth  two  of  a  man,  making  25i  days'  work  nec- 
essary to  cultivate  an  acre  of  com*  Deduct  from 
the  cost  of  the  whole  the  worth  of  the  fodder, 
pumpkins  and  soft  com,  and  I  have  $28,54  as  the 
cost  of  42  bu^els  of  com,  or  a  trifle  less  than  6d 


cents  per  bushel,  leaving  35  cents  as  something, 
whether  it  is  profit  or  not. 

If  a  merchant  buys  a  piece  of  cloth  for  $1  per 
yard,  and  sells  it  for  $1,25,  he  calls  the  25  cents 
profit,  (that  is,  if  the  $1  covers  all  expenses  of 
transportation,  &c.,)  and  if  it  is  so,  why  is  not  my 
35  cents  on  a  bushel,  profit  also  ?  True,  I  do  not 
always  make  35  cents  a  bushel  on  my  com  crop, 
but  I  never  yet  have  failed  to  make  something 
clear.  Mr.  r.  says,  in  his  opinion  no  man  can 
take  a  farm,  go  on,  and  in  time  pay  for  it,  without 
outside  help.  I  know  of  several  that  have  done  so, 
myself  among  the  number.  I  have  raised  this  year 
two  acres  of  fiax,  on  which  I  have  made  $23  per 
acre,  over  and  above  all  cost,  and  if  desirable,  I 
will  give  the  account  with  that  crop  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  Mr.  P.  says  one  of  two  things  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  fanner  either  gets  no  per  cent,  on 
his  capitaly  or  no  pay  for  his  labor. 

If  I  allow  $1  per  day  for  every  day's  work  I 
do  on  my  com  crop,  and  pay  in  the  same  propor- 
tion for  team  labor,  and  have  $14,72  left,  1  would 
Hke  to  know  what  that  is  but  a  certain  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested  in  my  farm  ? 

Oak  EiUf  N.  T.,  1860.  Investigatok- 
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In  the  range  of  my  agricultural  reading,  I  ftid 
a  record  of  but  a  few  experiments  to  answer  the 
above  question,  and  I  meet  but  few  farmers  able 
to  answer  it..  Of  those  who  have  conducted  ex- 
periments, the  results  of  which  go  to  show  that  it 
will  pay,  I  find  the  following : 

Cassius  M.  Clay  states  that  after  trial,  he  haa 
found  that  one  bushel  of  dry  com  would  make  ^ve 
pounds,  ten  ounces  of  pork.  One  bushel  of  boiled 
com,  fourteen  pounds,.ten  ounces,  ancj  one  bush- 
el of  boiled  meal  made  in  one  instance  sixteen 
pounds,  seven  ounces,  and  in  another,  nearly 
eighteen  pounds  of  pork,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
pork  is  eight  cents  per  pound,  dry  com  is  worth 
forty-five  cents ;  boued  corn  $1,15^,  And  boiled 
meal  $l,31i  to  $1,44  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clay,  of  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  says 
that  he  has  found,  by  careful  experiment,  that 
pork  made  by  feeding  raw  com  at  fifty-six  cents 

Eer  bushel,  cost  nine  cents  p^  pound ;  that  made 
y  feeding  boiled  com  cost  four  cents  per  pound, 
while  that  made  by  boiled  meal  cost  tnree  cents 
per  pound. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  once  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  says  that  it  is  a  fact  estal^lished  by 
long  experimenting,  that  com  ground  and  cooked 
is  150  per  cent  better  for  fattening  cattle  and 
hogs,  than  com  as  it  is  usually  fed  at  the  West. 

If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  experi- 
ments are  correct,  farmers  who  feed  their  gram  or 
meal  raw,  are  losing  badly  by  sudi  a  course. 

It  has  seemed  surprising  to  me,  that  our  State 
Agricultural  Societies  have  not  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject more  generally,  and  ofibred  liberal  premiums 
for  experiments  in  feeding  cooked  and  uncooked 
food  to  cattle  and  swine.  If  the  value  of  grain  for 
feeding  is  increased  by  oookinjp^  one«half  the 
amount  that  the  experiments  referred  to  would 
indicate,  most  certainly  our  farmers  ought  to  know 
it,  and  practice  accordingly. 
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Our  agricultural  societieg  pay  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars annually  in  premiums  for  the  best  animals  of 
different  kinds,  exhibited  at  our  shows,  but  what 
we  most  need  to  know,  is,  how  most  etonomical- 
ty  to  nroduce  them.  Premiums  offered  for  good 
animals,  or  crops,  are  but  little  benefit  to  the  pub* 
lie  without  this. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  more  than 
one  society  in  the  State  (the  Hampshire,  at  Am- 
herst,) has  offered  premiums  for  such  experiments. 
In  that  case,  but  two  persons  made  a  trial — 
Messrs.  Montague  and  Hubbard,  both  of  whose 
experiments  were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the 
UAC  of  cooked  food.  I  have  recently  seen  the  state- 
ment that,  from  experiments  conducted  in  Scot- 
land, it  would  not  pay  to  cook  food  for  stock.  In 
▼lew  of  these  conflicting  results  from  different  ex- 
periments, we  need  more  light.  Can  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  shed  any 
upon  the  subject  ?  Elihu  Smith. 

Sunderland,  March,  1860. 


USGIBIiATIVZ!   AQBIQUIiTTTBAIi 
ILIILEBTJLNO. 

[RironiD  ro»  thi  Kkw  EiraLAin>  Fauos  bt  Tsoe.  Bkaput.] 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  present  series  of 
the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the  State  House  on 
'Monday  evening.  CoL  Heaed,  of  Wayland,  oc- 
cupied the.  chair,  and  announced  the  subject  for 
discussion  to  be  **A[anure9J'* 

Mr.  Spaehawk,  of  Charlestown,  being  called 
upon,  said  it  was  well  understood  that  the  growth 
of  plants  was  produced  by  air,  light  and  the  sus- 
tenance from  the  soil,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  nature  of  the  plant  should  be  known  in  order 
to  know  what  sustenance  it  needs.  It  was  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  Idnds  in  Massachusetts 
have  very  much  deteriorated  within  thirty  or  fifty 
years  by  constant  cropping,  and  he  was  of  opin- 
ion, from  what  had  been  stated  at  the  last  meet* 
ing,  that  the  lands  in  Ohio  would  soon  be  in  the 
aame  condition,  as  he  could  only  compare  the 
people  there  to  bufijedoes  roaming  in  search  of  new 
pastures,  when  they  had  used  up  all  there  was  on 
the  old.  The  speaker  said  that  in  China,  France 
and  England,  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
draft  upon  it,  has  improved  under  scientific  til- 
lage, and  this  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that 
we  must  imderstand  something  of  agricultural 
chemistry  to  restore  our  lands.  This  is  not  so 
much  necessary  on  the  rich  lands,  as  on  those 
,  worn  out,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  primary 
•  condition. 

Alluding  to  the  growth  of  plants,  Mr.  Sparhawk 
said  that  when  manure  was  thoroughly  decom- 
posed it  was  in  its  best  condition  for  feeding,  and 
that  green  manure,  unless  plowed  in  deep,  was  not 
80  good,  as  the  straw  mixed  with  it  acted  as  so 
many  syphons,  carrying  off  the  ammonia  and  oth- 
er fertilizing  properties.  If  green  manure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  he  contended  that  it  must  be 


that  a  great  part  of  the  organic  matter  is  lost. 
He  considered  it  a  great  mistake  to  apply  green 
manure  to  the  surface  of  grass  lands,  and  so  far 
as  his  observation  went,  it  had  been  particularly 
injurious  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  trees.  There 
was  another  objecdon  to  green  manure,  in  the 
fact  that  when  applied  it  contained,  necessarily,  a 
great  mass  of  undigested  matter,  which  not  being 
thoroughly  decomposed,  was,  as  he  thought,  the 
means  of  drawing  together  and  breeding  worms 
or  insects  injurious  to  crops.  He  claimed  that  to 
avoid  this,  it  should  be  diluted  with  carbon  in  the 
cellar  and  mixed  with  muck.  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  green  manure  well 
plowed  into  arable  land,  where  it  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  trees  or  grass,  was  not  good,  but  he 
considered  that  where  manure  was  kept  in  the 
cellar  until  spring,  without  absorbents,  and  then 
carted  to  the  field  in  a  heap  until  used,  it^was  a 
loss. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  he  said,  no  man  can 
afford  to  purchase  foreign  manures,  such  as  guano^ 
&c.,  when  better  can  be  produced  for  much  leae 
money  on  any  farm  in  the  State.  It  is  as  neoca* 
sary,  said  he,  to  study  the  wants  of  plants  as  that 
of  animals,  and  the  value  of  our  crops  depends 
upon  the  cultivation  they  receive,  and  the  quality 
of  the  crop  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  quality  of  the  land  from  cultivation. 

Hon.  AsiASA  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield, 
being  called  upon,  said  he  had  come  to  the  city 
on  another  matter  'than  that  under  discussion,  but 
one  which  he  considered  paramount  to  all  others 
at  the  present  time — ^the  disease  among  the  cattle 
in  that  portion  of  the  State  where  he  resided. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stoughton,  of  OiU,  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
that  of  the  cattle  disease  taken  up. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  considered  the  dan* 
ger  from  the  disease  was  a  hundred  fold  greater 
than  it  was  two  wedLs  ago,  as  the  contagion  had 
been  found  to  be  so  rapid.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  disease  was  considered  to  be  incurable 
in  Europe,  and  he  had  been  delegated  by  the  se- 
lectmen of  North  Brookfield  to  come  to  Boston 
and  urge  upon  the  L^slature  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  action  to  check  its  ravages.  He 
alluded  to  the  excitement  existing  in  the  towns 
where  the  disease  was,  as  well  as  those  surround- 
ing, and  said  that  it  was  supposed  it  had  spread 
to  Sterling,  where  four  cows  had  been  sold  firom  a 
herd  that  had  been  exposed,  but  which  had  not 
yet  shown  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Mr,  StoughtoKv  of  QiH,  alluded  to  the  resolve 
before  the  Legislature,  and  said  it  provided  that 
when  any  person  knew  or  suspected  the  disease 
to  be  among  his  cattle,  he  should  give  informa* 
tion  to  the  Selectmen  or  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 
He  thought  that  where  some  men  were  only  going 
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to  get  fifty  per.  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  cattle 
tfaey  would  be  slow  to  suspect  this  disease,  as  also 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  others  that 
their  cattle  really  had  the  disease.  His  idea  was, 
that  a  Commissioner  should  be  appointed  to  de- 
stroy every  animal  that  has  the  disease  or  has 
heen  in  any  way  exposed  to  contagion,  as  if  it 
eoet  the  State  $5000,  $10,000  or  even  $25,000,  it 
•  would  be  a  trifle,  comparatively.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, said  he,  to  kill  fifty  well  animals  than  to  run 
the  slightest  risk.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
disease  had  abated  among  Mr.'  Chenery's  herd, 
but  he  was  informed  that  notwithstanding  it  did 
apparently  abate  for  a  time,  Mr.  Chenery  had  re- 
cently lost  several  animals,  thus  showing  the  dan- 
ger of  judging  by  appearances.  He  not  only  was 
desirous  of  seeing  all  infected  cattle  killed  and 
buried,  but  the  bams  or  buildings  in  which  cattle 
ftfieeted  had  been  kept,  either  thoroughly  purified 
or  burned. 

Col.  Stoite,  of  Dedham,  spoke  of  the  action  of 
Mr.  Stoughton  in  relation  to  the  resolve  which 
waa  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  attributed  the  f^t  of  its  being  in  that  position, 
and  not  having  been  passed,  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Walkeb,  of  North  Brookfield,  said  that 
irhen  he  drew  up  the  bill  that  was  presented  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he  foresaw  the 
many  objections  that  would  be  raised  to  it,  and 
many  of  them  he  recapitulated,  but  he  wanted 
some  one  man  or  body  of  men  appointed  in  whose 
judgment  and  honesty  the  Legislature  could  rely, 
to  make  examination  and  destroy  the  diseased 
cattle,  and  make  such  award  therefor  as  was  prop- 
er. In  Europe  there  was  a  provision  that  if  a 
Biaa  failed  to  give  notice  that  any  of  his  cattle 
vrere  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  should 
be  fined  $30,  while  if  he  gave  such  notice  he  re- 
eeived  full  payment  for  his  cattle. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  been  informed  just  as 
he  was  leaving  home,  but  he  would  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the  disease  had 
exhibited  itself  in  another  phase,  which  made  it 
still  more  serious.  A  neighbor  of  his  bought  a 
cow  last  summer  which  was  served  by  a  bull  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Chener^,  and  which  had  since  suf- 
fered from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  this  offspring 
ef  the  cow  has  the  disease  now,  while  the  cow  has 
nerer  shown  any  symptoms  of  it. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  said  the  question  appeared 
to  him  to  be  as  to  the  best  mode  of  abating  the 
disease,  and  he  thought  this  could  be  done  as  well 
in  twenty-four  hours  as  in  a  year.  On  reading 
over  the  act  which  was  before  the  Legislature,  he 
had  felt  convinced  that  there  should  be  something 
more  urgent  as  well  as  stringent.  Something 
must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  whoever  had  the 
doing  of  it  most  apply  the  remedy  as  the  knife  is 
applied  to  the  cancer.    One,  two  or  three  persons 


should  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter,  in 
whom  the  people  have  confidence,  and  these  should 
have  almost  unlimited  power  not  only  to  destroy 
the  cattle  but  the  buildings,  should  Uiey  deem  it 
necessary,  and  thus  eradicate  the  disease.  Mr. 
Fay  said  that  $5000  was  a  mere  pittance,  yet  so 
far  as  he  knew,  it  might  be  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  pay  the  expense.  If  town  by  town, 
where  an  excitement  on  this  subject  was  felt,  were 
to  come  and  present  this  matter  to  the  Legislature, 
an  appropriation  as  large  as  that  of  the  general 
appropriation  bill  would  be  made.  To  show  the 
feeling  in  his  part  of  the  State,  he  said  a  man  who 
kept  some  40  head  of  cattle,  said  he  would  give 
$100  towards  having  the  disease  eradicated,  while 
another  farmer  who  kept  about  the  same  number 
of  cows,  said  he  would  freely  give  the  five  best  he 
had  to  have  the  others  insured  from  this  disease. 
If  an  exigency  exists,  said  the  speaker,  then 
prompt  action  is  demanded  imperatively,  but  if 
there  is  no  exigency,  then  no  action  is  necessary, 
and  he  thought  it  was  just  as  well  to  have  a  law 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  at  first  as  last. 

Mr.  Stoughton  said  the  reason  he  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Hepresen- 
atives  was,  that  he  considered  it  defective,  and 
not  what  the  exigency  demanded.  It  provided 
for  no  penalty  in  case  informatfon  was  not  given 
to  the  authorities,  nor  for  any  purifpng  of  bams 
or  places  where  diseased  cattle  had  been  kept.  It 
gave  a  man  owning  diseased  cattle  his  own  time 
in  which  to  make  complaint,  and  in  a  disease 
such  as  pleuro-pneumonia  this  was  wrong,  and 
then  it  left  it  optional  with  the  Selectmen  whether 
to  kill  all  the  cattle,  or  only  the  worst  ones,  and, 
as  these  Boards  in  many  instances  consisted  of 
five,  there  would  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  members,  thus  causing  delay,  and  consequent- 
ly danger. 

Col.  Heabd  said  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
were  divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  law  on  this  subject,  but  that 
the  whole  committee  were  in  favor  of  a  special  act 
to  meet  the  few  cases  now  known.  The  parties 
owning  the  diseased  cattle  had  pledged  themselves 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that 
they  would  put  their  cattle  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
he  thought  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed  at  once. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  Bostou,  spoke  in  favor 
of  a  special  commission  being  appointed  to  destroy 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  as  being 
preferable  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Se- 
lectmen of  towns,  who  had  enough  to  attend  to 
without  this. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, said  he  was  sure  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  was  not  known  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as,  was  it  understood  thoroughly,  he  felt 
satisfied  twenty-four  hours  would  not  elapse  be- 
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fore  efficient  action  was  taken  to  crush  the  dis- 
ease. He  said  that  the  wor&t  features  were  now 
exhibiting  themselves,  and  that  since  the  disease 
had  first  broken  out  here,  he  had  given  much  time 
to  its  study,  and  from  correspondence  abroad  and 
personal  examination  here»  it  was  positively  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  Europe,  and  there  was  no 
cure  for  it  The  recent  cases  here  show  that  al- 
though an  animal  may  appear  to  be  recovering, 
and  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  well,  it  still  pos- 
sesses the  elements  of  the  disease,  which  is  liable 
to  cause  its  death  at  any  time. 

The  bill  proposed  in  the  Legislature  had  a  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  quarantining  animals  that 
were  supposed  to  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
but,  the  speaker  asked,  who  would  drink  the  milk, 
or  eat  the  butter  or  cheese,  or  even  the  beef  of 
any  cattle  even  supposed  to  have  been  exposed? 
It  was  folly  to  suppose  that  a  cow  would  be  good 
for  anything  among  those  who  entertained  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  she  had  been  exposed. 
There  had  only  been  two  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
.  ease  had  been  brought  to  this  country, — the  case 
of  Mr.  Chenery,  and  a  large  cattle  breeder  in 
New  Jersey,  who  when  he  found  the  disease  to 
exist  among  his  herd,  sacrificed  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000,  by  killing  off  those  affected,  and 
thus  stopped  it  at  once.  This,  said  Mr.  Flint,  is 
npt  a  matter  that  solely  concerns  the  farmer,  as 
all  are  anxious  for  the  speedy  extermination  of 
the  plague,  and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  was  demanded  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  producer. 

A  farmer  from  Andover  said  that  he  had  come 
to  the  city,  to  ascertain  what  action  the  Legisla- 
ture were  going  to  take,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  none  had  yet  been  taken  to  stay  the  dis^ 
ease.  He  spoke  of  the  di'cad  his  neighbors  had 
of  the  disease  coming  there,  and  said  that  even 
now  the  value  of  stock  was  depreciating  from  the 
dread  of  the  disease  spreading. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston  stated  that  althoii^gh 
this  disease  had  been  prevalent  on  the  European 
continent  for  a  century,  it  only  first  showed  itself 
in  the  British  Isles  in  1841,  and  then  in  Ireland, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  no  country  in  the 
world  so  well  provided  with  a  force  to  resist  the 
disease,  as  there  were  graduates  from  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Colleges  all  over  the 
country,  who  had  given  the  subject  special  atten- 
tion, and  so  the  disease  had  never  spread  there  as 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Howard  closed  his  remarks  by 
alluding  to  the  case  of  the  calf  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Walker,  saying  that  if  such  an  occurrence  had 
really  taken  place,  the  disease  becomes  doubly 
alarming,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  case 
should  be  inquired  into  by  veterinarians,  so  as  to 
see  whether  the  disease  was  constitutionally  he- 
reditar)-  in  cattle. 


For  the  New  England 
liAWTON  BXiAOKBEBBY.  ONOE  MOBS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  supposed  I  had  done  writing 
upon  the  Lawton  blackberry,  but  will  say  a  few 
words  more,  as  I  think  by  so  doing  light  may  be 
BO  shadowed  forth  as  to  show  that  you  and  yoor 
contributors,  although  seeming  to  diaafne  in 
several  partieulars,  are  severally  in  the  ngfaL  I 
will  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Ccvmtry  OenUemmi, 
"The  New  Rochelle  (Lawton)  blackberry  .is  vari- 
able in  the  flavor  of  its  fruit ;  sometimes  sweet, 
and  at  others  ouite  aeid.  We  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  influence  generally  produces  this  dif- 
ference." So  you  see  mine  may  be  sweet  and 
your's  sour,  and  still  both  Lawton. 

Mr.  Bassett  has  come  to  a  correct  conclasian. 
My  axes  are  all  ground ;  but  if  tfaejlwere  not,  and 
I  wished  to  ''set  them  on  edge,"  I  would  try  abd 
get  some  of  his  sour  fruit.  1  would  say  to  faim 
iJiat  I  am  well  acquainted  with  wild  varieties,  as 
they  grow  both  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  I 
know  mc|ny  of  them  to  be  very  fine  indeed,  but 
have  seen  none  that  would  not  suffer  in  compsffi- 
son  with  what  I  have  raised  as  the  Lawton.  I  raise 
only  a  very  few— not  having  room— but  ahould 
they  prove  as  good  the  coming  season,  as  th^ 
were  the  last  two,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  au 
incredulous  persons  *'a  taste,"  if  not  too  numerw 
ous.  o.  w.  EL 

New  Bedford,  2nd  mo.  18,  1860. 

RCMABKB. — ^Thank  you,  sir.  Hope  we  shall 
taste  them. 


For  Urn  Hew  Bttgimd  Fa 
laSLAJ)  FIFB  VOB  OOlXViUQ^SUSQ  W^TSOEL 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Your  correspondent  of  Billerica, 
in  the  Farmer  of  Jan.  .28,  asks  for  information  in 
relation  to  the  best  kind  of  pipe  to  convey  water 
through,  and  says,  if  the  water  was  sof^,  he  should 
use  lead. 

Now  as  I  happen  to  know  something  by  rather 
dear  experience  in  relation  to  lead  pipe  for  con- 
veying water  for  culinary  puiposes,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  the  little  knowledge  I  have  ob- 
tained in  that  direction,  for  the  benefit  of  him, 
and  others  who  wish  to  convey  water  to  their 
dwellings.  Some  17  years  ego  I  conceived  the 
plan  of  bringing  vrater  into  my  sink  by  pipe  and 
pump,  from  a  spring  some  200  feet  distant ;  ac- 
cordingly I  made  inquirv'  for  the  cheapest  and  best 
kinds,  and  was  informed  that  lead  was  the  best, 
for  several  reasons,  but  having  previously  learned 
that  lead  was  poisonous,  I  hesitated ;  but  those 
best  informed,  whom  I  consulted,  said  that  the 
manufaturers  had  improved  it,  and  made  it  safe, 
hy  coating  the  inside  with  tin.  My  fears  beinff 
silenced,  1  sent  to  Boston,  procured  the  pipe,  laid 
down  and  have  used  it  until  recently.  The  water 
is  pure  and  of  the  softest  kind,  and  yet  I  have  lost 
my  health  and  nearly  lost  mv  speech,  and  the 
most  scientific  and  experienced  physicians,  that  I 
have  consulted,  attribute  the  cause  of  my  disease 
to  the  use  of  that  water,  and  say  that  soft  water 
will  act  on  lead  much  more  than  hard  water,  and 
though  it  be  tinned,  there  is  liable  to  be  places  that 
are  not  covered,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  m  any  wa- 
ter, and  that  it  acts  differently  on  different  indi- 
viduals, but  that  on  some  persons  it  has  no  bad 
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effect.  In  my  case  it  has  been  so  slow,  that  not^ 
withstanding  my  fears,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  in  the  Farmer  of  its  deleterious 
effects,  (and  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  it 
since  its  first  publication,)  and  notwithstanding 
my  health  has  oeen  gradually  failing  for  several 
yeersy  yet  I,  nor  the  physicions  whom  I  consulted, 
were  aware  of  the  cause,  until  paralysis  seized 
my  organs  of  speech. 

Now  I  intend,  should  I  be  permitted  to  live  till 

r*  ig,  to  use  wood,  and  I  wish  for  information, 
ugh  the  colmns  of  your  valuable  paper, 

1.  Wbst  kind  of  wood  is  bestP 

2.  What  size  is  best  ? 

3.  What  size  of  bore  is  suitable  for  a  common 
boose  pump,  and 

4.  If  it  is  best  to  peel  or  let  the  bark  remain  on  P 
Any  other  information  upon  the  subject  will  be 
giBtefuUy  received. 

To  return  to  the  lead  pipe.  It  is  beii^  es:ten- 
UTely  used,  and  the  pnblic  needs  more  scientific 
information  upon  the  subject,  and  I  hope  some  of 
yoor correspondents,  who  have,  the  information 
and  ability  to  express  it,  will  give  it,  for  the  good 
of  the  public       A  Rbadbb  of  thb  Fabmeb. 

Dayton,  Me,,  Ftb.,  1860. 

Bbmabks.-— We  have  no  euffioiently  accurate 
fiiets  to  communicate  to  our  correspondent,  but 
earnestly  hope  some  of  onr  friends  who  have  the 
lequsite  information  will  give  it,  as  it  is  a  subject 
of  much  importance. 


SZTBAOTB  AJn>  BXTPItlBS. 

TBESEBYINQ  BEAN  POLES — CHINESE  BtJOAlC  CANE 
gEEO — TBANSPLANTXNO  CUBBANT  BUSHES. 

I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  give  a  cheap  and  con- 
Tenient  method  of  preparing  bean  poles,  so  as  not 
to  rot  in  the  firound  ? 

Where,  and  what  price,  can  Chinese  sugar  cane 
seed  be  obtained  ? 

What  is  the' best  time  for  transplanting  currant 
bushes?  Inquibeb. 

CoveiUry,  Vi.,  1860. 

Bemabks. — ^In  the  MmUTdy  Farmer  for  Febru- 
ary, 1860,  we  gave  a  recipe  for  preserving  posts, 
stakes,  bean-poles,  &c.,  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Pardee, 
as  follows : 

"One  pound  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphuric  add  and 
copper)  to  twenty  quarts  of  water.  Dissolve  the 
vitriol  with  boilmg  water,  and  then  add  the  re* 
mainder. 

"The  end  of  the  stick  is  then  dipped  into  the 
solution,  and  left  to  stand  four  or  five  days ;  for 
shingles  three  or  four  days  will  answer,  and  for 
posts  six  inches  square,  ten  days.  Care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  saturation  takes  place  in  a  metal 
vessel  or  keyed  box,  for  the  reason  that  any  bar- 
rel will  be  snrunk  by  the  operation  so  as  to  leak. 
Instead  of  expanding  an  old  cask,  as  other  liquids 
do,  this  shrinks  them." 

Chinese  sugar  cane  seed  may  be  found  at  the 
seed  stores. 

Transplant  currant  bushes  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  the  ground  becomes 
warm. 


FOOT  AIL,  OB  FOUL  IN  CATTLE. 

When  the  foot  begins  to  discharge,  apply  a'lit- 
tie  red  precipitate  to  the  part  afectea,  once  or 
twice  a  nay,  which  will  very  soon  produce  a  cure. 

TO  CUBE  MILK  FEVBB. 

If  a  cow  at  the  time  of  coming  in  is  attacked 
with  this  complaint,  or  is  veij  weak,  give  h^ 
half  a  pailful  or  more  of  dder,  with  some  wheat  or 
rye  bran  stirred  into  it.  If  she  will  not  drink  it 
readily,  force  it  down.  Give  it  twice  a  day,  or 
more. 

BEBIEDY  FOB  BLACK  LEO. 

Give  to  a  cow  4  os.  of  gunpowder,  to  a  calf  less, 
in  warm  milk.  Bepeat  the  nose  as  circumstances 
mayieauire. 

Another, — Give  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in 
extreme  cases,  otherwise  one-fourth.  Give  it  dis- 
solved in  a  mess,  or  in  water,  twice  a  day.  When 
the  disease  has  advanced,  so  as  to  have  the  blood 
settie  in  the  legs,  make  an  incision  in  the  legs, 
put  in  a  little  pulverized  saltpetre,  and  bands^ 
over  it 

TO  CUBE  GABGET. 

Give  in  a  mess,  one  teaspoonful,  or  one-fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  pulveriaed,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  for  two  days,  or  a  piece  of  garget  root* 
green,  one  inch  square,  chopped  fine,  and  ^en 
as  directed  above.    If  no  better,  repeat  the  dose. 

New  Haven,  Ct,,  1860.  c.  A. 

Eemabks. — ^We  give  the  above  redpes,  more 
because  they  comet  from  a  highly  respectable 
source,  than  because  we  have  any  great  confidence 
in  them.  The  well-read  physician  or  chemist  can 
only  tell  whether  they  are  not  absolutely  danger- 
ous. We  believe  ten  sick  animals  are  cured  by 
kind  care  where  one  is  by  medicine.  If  medicine 
is. necessary,  the  advice  of  some  person  who  un- 
derstands its  nature  and  efiects,  becomes  neces- 
sary with  it.  

COBN  FOB  FODDEB. 

Can  you,'or  any  of  your  subscribers,  tell  me  the 
best  time  to  sow  com  for  fodder,  and  also  the 
quantity  per  acre  P  A  Young  Fabmeb. 

Bemabks. — ^Put  in  some  as  soon  as  the  ground 
b  suitable  in  the  spring.  In  two  weeks  a  little 
more,  and  so  on  until  the  middle  of  June.  It  re- 
quires about  /our  bushels  of  seed  for  an  acre  to 
sow  in  drills. 


WOBK  ON  SHEEP. 

Will  y6u  inform  me  of  a  small  work  on  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  or  on  sheep  alone ; 
something  adapted  to  the  South,  (Texas,)  if  there 
is  such  a  one  published  ?  J.  H.  B. 

Boston,  1860. 

Kehabks.  —  "The  American  Shepherd,"  by 
MoBBSLL,  is  the  titie  of  a  good  work  on  Sheep, 
and  it  is  sold  at  the  book-stores  in  Boston. 

BLACK   SPANISH  AND  LEGHOBN  FOWLS. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  where  I  ctin  get 
Black  Spanish  and  Leghorn  fowls  ? 
Monipelier,  Vt,  1860.  B.  Town. 
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THE  DISEASE  AMONG   CATTLE. 

I  have  read  in  the  Boston  Journal  about  a  dis- 
ease among  the  cattle  in  North  Brookfield,  and  in 
other  places,  describing  it  as  commencing  with  a 
heavjr  cough  settled  on  the  lungs.  I  believe  it  is 
nothing  else  but  the  lung  fever,  so  called  in  my 
native  country,  Holland.  So  far  as  I  recollect, 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it;  but  our  farmers  at 
home  use  as  a  preventive,  by  advice  of  the  veter^ 
inarian  school,  rusty  old  iron,  put  in  the  water- 
troughs,  not  letting  the  cattle  drink  any  other 
drink,  and  separating  the  sick  ones  immediately 
from  the  herd.  Farmers  should  bury  the  cattle 
whole,  not  using  the  hide  for  any  purpose,  as  it 
was  proved  that  the  disease  had  been  carried  to 
different  places  bv  the  hides  alone.  Great  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  not  to  let  diverse  cattle  come 
together.  Charles  De  Wolff. 

East  Eubbardston,  March  17,  1860. 

PEAB  ON  THE  THORN. 

In  reply  to  «'S.  P.  W.,"  Dorrville,  R.  L,  as  to 
whether  the  thorn  is  a  suitable  stock  upon  which 
to  graft  the  pear,  we  can  only  give  the  testimony 
of  others,  having  never  resorted  to  it  for  that 
•purpose.  Downing  says  it  makes  a  very  good 
stock  when  grafted  a  little  below  the  surface.  It 
is  also  good  on  strong  clayey  soils,  as  on  such 
stocks  the  pear  may  be  grown  with  success,  when 
it  would  not  otherwise  thrive.  It  would  also  come 
a  little  earlier  into  bearing,  than  on  the  pear 
stock. 

We  cannot  say  where  the  pear  seedlings  may 
be  found.  

THE  OKBA  PLANT. 

I  hear  much  speculation  amongst  the  old  folks 
oonceming  a  new  production  stj'lea  **Okra,"  which 
the  New  York  papers  eulogize  highly.  They  can- 
not ascertain  it  it  be  fish,  flesh  or  fowL  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  a  grain,  others  a  substitute  for 
the  potato — while  otners,  a^in,  conjecture  it  may 
be  a  fruit,  resembling,  possibly,  the  tomato.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  can  you  shed  any  light  on  this  sub- 
ject? Do  you  know  aught  of  the  animal,  its  na- 
ture or  uses  ?  Can  the  Old  Bay  State  produce  it  P 
Is  it  propagated  by  seeds,  slips  or  bulbs  F  Can 
they  be  obtained  m  your  city,  and  what  would 
be  their  probable  price  ? 

A  Subscriber's  Daughter. 

Pembroke^  Mass,,  March,  I860. 

Remarks. — Okra,  ffihUew  escuUntis.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  West  Indies  into  'the  United 
States.  The  pods  are  gathered  green  and  used  in 
soups.  The  pods  are  filled  with  seeds  and  a  mu- 
cilage of  a  bland  and  nutritious  quality. 

ESSEX  pigs. 

I  saw  to-day,  at  the  stall  of  Mr.  C.  Tilton,  of 
South  Danvcrs,  in  Salem  market,  two  pigs,  unit- 
edly weighing  1403  lbs.,  varying  only  about  20 
lbs.  in  their  weight.  They  were  stated  to  be  23 
months  old.  They  were  fed  by  farmer  Bates,  of 
I)anver«,  who  does  everything  in  the  best  manner, 
being  reputed  the  best  farmer  in  the  town.  In  re- 


ply to  the  inquiry  how  they  were  made  to  grow 
so  well,  I  was  answered,  by  the  best  of  feed,  and 
taking  care  to  keep  their  appetites  good.  'When 
tired  of  com  or  meal,  oats  or  some  other  grain 
was  cooked  for  their  use.  I  was  told  they  were 
estimated  to  be  worth  $140.  I  have  never  seen 
handsomer  pork.  '  J.  w.  P. 

March  12,  1860.        _ 

PASTURE  GRASSES. 

I  have  a  field  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  pine 
plain  land,  so  called,  of  a  rather  gravelly  soil, 
which  I  wish  to  seed  for  pasture.  Will  you  in- 
form me  what  is  the  best  kind  of  grass  seed  to 
sow  ?  c  a. 

Putney,  72. ,  1860. 

REBiARKs. — We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  doubtfbl  whether  any  kind  should  be  sown 
without  manure  and  cultivation.  Perhaps  you  in* 
tend  to  add  these.  When  this  is  done,  sow  a  mix- 
ture of  Timothy,  Orchard,  Meadow  Foxtail,  Ken^- 
tucky  Blue,  Rough-stalked  Meadow,  Meadow 
Fescue  and  Redtop  and  White  Clover. 

ASSESSBfENT  OF  TAXES.      . 

"R.  B."  has  my  thanks  for  admitting  that  I  waa 
riffht  in  saying  tnat  all  property  should  be  assess- 
ed "equally  and  proportionately"  wherever  it  may 
be  found.  There  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to 
the  principle  to  be  applied ;  the  only  difference  is  as 
to  the  application  of  it — ^that  is,  the  intelligenoe 
and  honesty  of  assessors.  This  being  so,  can  there 
be  any  hope  of  a  correction  of  errors  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  ?  I  trow  not  P. 

Feb.  26,  1860.  __ 

A  farmer's  BAROMETER. 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  article  on  "A 
Farmer's  Barometer,"  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer, 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  price,  and  the  source 
whence  it  may  be  obtained,  and  oblige, 

Orafton,  Feb.,  1860.  w.  O.  8. 

Remarks. — ^The  price  will  be  from  $7  to  940, 
We  do  not  know  that  they  are  offered  for  sale  in 
this  market  yet — ^but  probably  wUl  be  soon. 

**0.  B.  Lee"  will  please  observe  the  above. 


CHESTKUT  SAWDUST. 

Is  the  sawdust  from  .chestnut  wood  good  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  either  to  be  spread  upon  the 
surface,  plowed  under,  or  for  bedding  stock  ? 

Shutesbury,  VU,  1860.  £.  L.  Pbatt. 

Remarks. — We  are  not  able  to  say  of  how 
much  value  the  saw-dust  is  from  chestnut  wood ; 
we  should  use  quantities  of  it  for  bedding,  and  as 
an  absorbent,  4f  we  had  it  at  hand,  but  should  first 
have  it  thoroughly  dried. 

machine  for  opening  drains  for  tile. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  your  paper  of  the 
best  machine  for  opening  drains  for  tile  ? 
Oreetifield,  March,  1860.  P.  D.  M. 


Remarks.-^.  J.  Thomas's,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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JJBBB  ANB  VAIiTTB  OF  ICUOK— n. 

Or  woAT  Muck  is  Composed, 

AXD  UO^  OlPOSITSD. 

HE  substratum,  in  one 
of  the  Tallcys  to  which 
we  adverted  in  a  for- 
mer article,  where  the 
muck  is  from  four  to 
eight  feet  deep,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  is  to 
this  day  a  compact 
mass  of  partially  de- 
cayed logs;  as  these 
approach  the  surface, 
the  decay  is  more  per- 
fect, and  where  one  is 
found  in  a  slanting  position,  its  upper  portion  has 
assumed  the  form  of  the  other  materials  around  it. 
But,  generally,  the  muck  in  these  pent-up  valleys 
is  entirely  free  from  logs  and  roots-  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  accumulation  has  been 
gradual,  occupying  periods  very  remote,  and  is 
made  up  of  annual  deposits  of  grasses,  shrubs, 
lichens  and  mosses,  with  slight  but  constant  con- 
tributions of  mineral  matter  from  the  hills  to- 
gether with  immense  quantities  of  the  leaves  of 
the  forests  which  for  successive  ages  had  been 
shed  upon  their  sides.  Wlien  the  superincum- 
bent masses  are  removed,  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences find  their  way  to  the  submerged  logs  and 
roots,  they,  in  turn,  will  become  more  thoroughly 
decomposed  and  fitted  for  action  on  the  surface. 

In  the  natural  peat  or  muck  swamps  the  pro- 
cess must  have  been  a  different  one,  as  partially 
decayed  logs  and  roots  are  usually  found,  and 
these  arc  in  addition  to  the  materials  enumerated 
above  as  composing  the  muck  of  valleys.  These 
swamps  were  probably  once  destroyed  by  fires, 
prostrated  by  hurricanes,  or  touched  by  the 
''tooth  of  Time,"  after  having  come  to  maturity, 
and  gradually  crumbled  to  the  ground,  retaining 
Tast  quantities  of  moisture,  and  forming  the  first 
root-beds  for  a  rank  growth  of  unnumbered 
shrubs  and  grasses. 

OP  TflE  DIPFERENT  QUALITIES  OP  MUCK. 

It  will  be  seen  from  statements  already  made, 
that  muck  of  all  qualities  is  mainly  composed  of 
Tegetable  substances.  These,  however,  are  affect- 
ed by  the  particular  location  in  which  it  is  found, 
by  the  kind  of  v^etables  of  which  it  is  composed, 
by  floods,  and  in  some  degree  by  mineral  influ- 
ences. We  have  preferred  to  call  it  by  the  popular 
name  muck,  which  means  a  mass  of  decaying  veg- 
etable matter,  because  that  term  is  at  once  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  principally  engaged  in  its 
use.  It  has  received,  however,  by  scientific  in- 
quirers, several  other  names,  and  among  them  that 
which  is  most  oommon  is  humttSf  the  Latin  word 


for  earth  or  mould.  Stockhardt  says  this  term  is 
identical  with  decaying  organic  matter.  In  this 
acceptation  it  has  for  many  years  been  known  and 
valued  in  agriculture.  Vegetable  mould  (humus) 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  upper  black  or  brown 
layer  of  earth,  which  has  been  formed  in  forests 
by  the  decay  of  the  leaves  which  fell  off ;  the  dark, 
fat,  arable  soil,  containing  much  partially  decom- 
posed organic  [vegetable]  matter,  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  hifinus,  while  the  dry,  light  soil,  in  which 
it  is  wanting,  is  said  to  be  poor  in  humus.  The 
farmer  knows  that,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
his  woodlands,  the  humus  diminishes  in  his  fields, 
and  so  much  the  more  rapidly  as  the  crops  are 
more  abundant,  and  he  knows  that  fields  rich  in  hu* 
mus  are,  as  a  general  rule,  laofe  fertile  than  those 
which  are  poor  in  humus.  •  •  •  •  Accordingly, 
by  the  general  term  hutmu  we  must  imderstand  a 
mass  of  brown,  decaying  matter,  partly  soluble, 
partly  insoluble,  partly  acid,  partly  neutral,  which, 
with  the  uninterrupted  presence  of  air,  water  and 
heat,  may  be  still  further  decomposed,  and  there- 
by carbonic  acid  and  water  evolved.  Carbonic  • 
acid  and  water  are  indispensable  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants ;  hence,  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus, 
the  plants  will  grow  more  vigorously,  because 
they  find  there,  and  can  absorb  by  their  rootlets,, 
more  of  these  two  nutritive  substances  than  they- 
could  in  a  soil  poor  in  humus.  Humus  exerts,, 
moreover,  a  beneficial  infiuence  upon  vegetation,, 
because  it  loosens  the  soil  by  the  development  of 
carbonic  acid,  because  it  possesses  the  power  of 
attracting  water  firom  the  air,  and  of  retaining  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  because,  by  means  of  the 
acids  contained  in  it,  it  is  able  to  abstract  from 
the  air,  and  also  from  manure,  the  third  means  of 
nutriment  for  plants, — ammonia. 

In  the  extensive  low  muck  swamps,  the  quality 
of  the  material  is  often  widely  different ;  some 
parts  being  traversed  by  running  streams  which 
wash  away  the  rich  soluble  portions  and  leave  but 
the  coarser  fibres,  and  others  composed  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  wood  which  impregnate  the  whole 
mass  with  acids  that  are  unfavorable  to  field 
crops.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  when  these  swamps  are  in  the 
process  of  being  drained,  and  long  ridges  of  muck 
are  thrown  up  on  the  edges  of  the  ditch  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  tmdisturbed.  If  thrown  up  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  they  will  present  particular 
points  the  following  summer,  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  or  grasses,  and  indicating  great 
vitality  in  the  muck  below,  while  other  portions 
remain  entirely  bare,  or  at  best  are  partially  cov- 
ered with  stunted  fungi  or  moss.  The  spots  bar- 
ren of  vegetation  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
whitish-yellow  substance,  light  and  fiocculent,  or 
with  sulphate  of  iron.  Much  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion spread  upon  pasture,  or  mowing  lands,  has 
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been  known  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  for 
many  years  in  succession ;  and  when  plowed  and 
planted,  aquatic  grasses  and  plants  spring  up  in 
profusion,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  most 
eareful  and  expensive  process  of  cultivation.  In- 
deed, cases  have  come  under  our  own  knowledge, 
where  the  cost  of  cultivating  a  com  crop  has  been 
doubled  by  the  introduction  of  these  plants  in 
using  this  kind  of  muck  before  it  had  been  sea- 
soned or  composted ;  and  it  was  only  by  high 
manuring,  constantly  stirring  the  ground,  and  the 
most  careful  culture,  that  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued. If  a  few  plants  only  are  suffered  to  come  to 
maturity,  their  seeds  will  find  their  way  to  every 
wet  spot  on  the  high  or  low  lands  in  their  vicini- 
ty, and  before  the  cultivator  is  fully  aware  of  the 
evil,  an  inroad  of  intruders  will  be  established 
upon  his  premises,  which  he  will  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  eject.  The  farmer  must  exercise 
the  nicest  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  quality  in  the  use  of  muck,  or  he  will  be  led  in- 
to errors  which  may  require  years  of  patient  toil 
to  correct 

fbrthe  New  Sngland  Parmer, 
DIBBASED  APFIiB  TBJBBS,  fto. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  December  number  of 
the  monthly  Farmer  of  1859,  you  did  me  the  fa- 
vor to  publish  a  communication  which  I  sent  you 
respectmg  the  condition  of  my  apple  trees.  I  have 
been  much  gratified  by  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  subject  by  several  individuals  who  have  re- 
plied to  it,  giving  their  opinions  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  those 
opinions,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  better 
judgment  of  ^the  writers  of  the  articles,  I  think  no 
one  of  the  theories  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
cause  that  has  so  deeply,  and  I  fear  fatally  affect- 
ed my  trees.  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Ashfield,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  this  same  number,  expresses  the  opinion 
liuLt  the  bark  borer  is  the  enemy  I  am  suffering 
from.  In  your  number  for  March,  1860,  he  has 
an  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  refers  to 
your  Sandy  River  correspondent,  a  slight  mistake, 
I  presume,  for  StUl  River,  [No,  Sandy  River  is 
right. — E(L]  in  which  he  holds  to  the  same  opinion, 
if  I  understand  his  meaning.  I  cannot  see,  on 
this  theory,  how  to  account  ror  the  drcumstance 
of  the  trees  being  invariably  affected  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  black,  scorched  appearance  of  the 
bark  the  whole  distance  from  the  lower  limbs  to 
the  roots  ef  the  trees,  an  operation  too  extensive  I 
should  thuik,  for  any  borer  to  perform.  I  wUl 
here  add  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  age  and  size 
of  my  trees  about  which  I  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 

J)licit  in  my  communication,  and  for  want  of  which 
knowledge  "O.  W.  D.,"  of  Goshen,  Vt,  was  led 
into  a  misapprehension  in  his  article  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number.  My  trees  were  set  out  where  they 
now  stand  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  eijj;ht  years 
ailerward  in  the  spring  of  18o2,  finding  that 
t^e  fruit  was  not  what  i  expected,  I  had  them  en- 
grafted, at  which  time  a  large  part  of  the  top  was 
cut  awav.  The  elevated  position  of  the  trees  ex- 
posed them  to  the  aotion  of  the  wind,  which  has 


given  them  an  inclination  toward  the  northeast, 
and  also  the  loss  of  nearly  the  entir^  top  bj 
en^fting  has  left-  the  body  exposed  to  the  fuU 
action  of  the  sun.    The  graus,  although  thev  tx>ok 
and  grew  well,  have  not  attained  to  neariy  the  ex- 
tent of  top  of  the  original  tree,  affording  very  little 
shade.    The  size  of  the  trees,  which  ore  now  six- 
teen years  old  from  the  nursery,  is  from  five  tD 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  spaces 
left  bare  by  the  loss  of  the  bark  are  one  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  long  and  four  to  five  indies  wide»  and 
present  appearances  indicate  a  further  extension 
of  the  parts  affected.    With  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  "0.  W.  D."  will  perceive  that  his  viewa 
are  not  applicable  to  my  case,  except,  perhaps^  In 
the  application  of  manure  to  the  trees  ond  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  article  of  grafting 
wax  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  afiected,  and  that  it 
seems  to  ii^e  would  be  rather  an  expeoeive  article 
to  be  used  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  would  be  jre- 
quired.    Is  there  not  some  other  article,  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  easily  prepared,  that  would  do 
as  well  for  the  purpose  P    I  propose  to  close  over 
the  parts  affected  with  something,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  for  any  information  on  this  point 

Mr.  Whipple's  theory,  of  Lowell,  is  the  agency 
of  heat  and  cold  causing  the  trouble  complained 
of.  Looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  tne  case» 
cannot  a  satisfactory  solution  be  found  in  the 
agency  of  the  sun  alone,  causing  all  the  mischief; 
to  exposure  of  the  parts  affected  bv  injudiciously 
destroying  too  great  a  share  of  the  tops  of  the 
trees  at  the  time  of  engrafting  ?  I  will  leave  these 
suggestions  with  the  single  remark,  that. if  my 
unfortunate  experience  should  prove  a  warning  to 
any  to  avoid  the  mischievous  practice  of  too  much 
pruning,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  trees  most 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  I  shall  feel  grat- 
ified. I  hope  to  hear  again  from  some  of  your 
correspondents  who  may  be  able  to  shed  some  new 
light  on  the  subject.  L.  B.  H* 

SliU  Eivery  March  20, 1860. 


The  Onion  Maggot. — ^Mr.  David  Fisher,  of 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  succeeded,  last  year,  in  raising  a 
good  crop,  after  having  had  his  onions  destroyed 
by  maggots  for  a  number  of  years  previously.  He 
prepared  tlie  ground  carefully,  plowing,  manuring, 
raking,  &c. ;  he  then  covered  the  surface  with  old 
pea  brush,  and  other  combustible  materials,  and 
burnt  them.  Then  sowed  the  seed.  On  liis  bed, 
12  by  3  feet,  he  placed  three  bowls  about  half 
full  of  sweetened  water,  as  soon  as  the  onions  were 
one  or  two  inches  high.  Each  morning  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  cleared  of  the  flies  and  in- 
sects that  had  been  caught,  adding  a  little  water 
occasionally.  On  part  of  his  bed  he  raised  some 
excellent  onion  seed.  We  find  his  statement  in 
the  Boston  Cultivator, 


Wheat  Cbops. — Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson  writes  ua 
from  Fitxwilliam,  N.  H.,  that  ho  has  raised  wheat 
on  his  fiirm  for  forty  years  in  succession,  and  has 
never  failed  of  getting  a  good  crop,  the  largest  of 
which  was  28  bushels  an  acre. 
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Fw  Vm  New  BngUmd  Farmer* 
BEirOVATINO  ^WrOBW-OUT  IiAOTJS. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^Among  the  many  pleasing  evi- 
denees  of  that  "interestipg  revival"  in  agriculture, 
referred  to  in  the  Farmer  of  the  11th  ult,  is  the 
inereasing  attention  to  the  suhject  of  this  article. 
How  shall  toe  redaim  our  wom-oiU  fields  and 
pastures^  and  bring  them  hack  to  their  former  fer- 
iUHy  f  has  become  one  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  times.  Any  facts  which  will  shed  light  upon 
it,  I  may  reasonably  suppose,  will  be  acceptable 
to  an  increasing  number  of  your  readers. 

Daring  the  past  summer  I  visited  the  south 
shore  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Having  re- 
sided there  daring  the  years  of  1833-6,  I  was 
struck  by  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  farms. 
It  may  be  extravagant,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
since  that  time»  they  had  improved  at  least  twenty- 
fioe  per  cent,,  although  in  the  main,  I  think  then, 
as  now,  the  farming  of  Long  Island  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  our  own.  To  inquiries,  as  to 
the  method  adopted  for  improving  their  farms,  I 
found  tiiat  the  farmers  there  depended  more  than 
we  do  on  generous  manuring.  To  the  question, 
whether  they  placed  great  reliance  on  seaweed 
and  fishy  as  manui*es,  they  replied  that  although 
used  to  some  extent,  as  formerly,  they  had  less 
confidence  in  their  permanent  good  resulti;.  Their 
chief  resources  were  tieir  "barn-yards"  and  "hog 
pens,"  with  a  liberal  use  of  ashes  and  bone  dust, 
although  their  ashes  must  be  obtained  from  Ck)n- 
fiecticut  and  their  "bone"  from  Boston,  Peruvi- 
an guano  is  employed  to  some  extent  as  a  stimu- 
lant, but  not  very  generally  used.  As  the  sub 
ject  of  the  "profits  of  fanning**  is  now  attracting 
so  much  attention,  I  presume  some  light  might  be 
ehed  upon  it,  if  the /aci«,  developed  oy  the  expe- 
rience of  these  Long  Island  farmers  could  be  fully 
understood.  And  it  should  be  bom  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  "gentlemen  farmei*s,"  in  the  usual 
sense  of  that  cant  and  much  abused  phrase,  (al- 
though in  its  true  and  legitimate  signification  they 
are  eminently  so,)  but  hard  working  men,  who  are 
obliged  to  get  their  living  and  make  their  money 
from  their  rarms. 

But  I  took  my  pen  to  give  some  account  of  the 
experiments  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Col.  B.  H.  Fos- 
ter, of  So.  Hampton,  in  renovating  some  old  and 
worn-out  pasture  lands  ;  of  which  a  lot  of  fifty 
acres  was  bought  by  his  father  for  $70.  This  land 
he  describes,  as  "so  run  down  by  what  we  call  the 
skinning  process,  that  it  produced  little  or  noth- 
ing, had  become  overrun  with  moss,  whortleberry 
and  barberry  bushes,  and  was  not  considered  wortn 
fencing."  He  commenced  the  process  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  has  succeeded  m  reclaiming  some 
20  aores.  His  "object  has  been,"  he  says,  "to 
make  the  land  productive  without  an  unwarranta- 
ble out-lay  for  manure,  •  •  •  by  plowing  in  what- 
ever [he]  could  get  to  grow  upon  it,  and  applying 
a  small  quantity  of  stimulating  manure,  that  would 
produce  a  crop,  and  pay  for  the  manure,  labor  and 
expensed,  and  leave  the  land  in  an  improved  and 
better  condition." 

Acting,  however,  without  the  benefit  of  others' 
experience,  he  has  been  compelled  to  try  experi- 
ments for  himself.  From  these  trials  and  experi- 
ments, he  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 
1.  It  is  beat,  by  planting  with  com  or  potatoes, 


one  or  two  years,  to  pulverize  the  soil.  His  plan 
is  to  sow  broadcast  150  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre  on  the  sward,  as  near,  the  time  of  plow- 
ing as  possible — indeed,  to  sow  as  they  plow.  He 
then  applies  four  two-horse  loads  of  good  manure 
from  tne  hog-pen,  if  for  corn,  in  the  hill.  He 
thinks  it  best  to  pursue  this  course  two  years  in 
succession.  The  following  spring,  plow  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  admit,  apply  broadcast  25  bush- 
els of  bone-dust,  sow  3i  bushels  of  oats,  harrow 
thoroughly,  then  sow  6  pounds  of  clover  seed,  and 
roll  it  smooth.  Take  off  the  crop  of  oats,  and  if 
wanted,  let  it  be  used  as  pasture  in  the  fall.  The 
next  spring  the  clova*  is  allowed  to  grow  as  if  for 
mowing,  till  the  middle  of  June ;  a  roller  is  passed 
over  it,  and  then  it  is  plowed  in,  the  furrows 
pressed  down  by  a  roller,  and  then  IJ  bushels  of 
com  is  sown  broadcast,  and  thoroughly  harrowed 
in.  When  it  has  attained  its  greatest  height  and 
bulk,  or  wlu^n  it  is  fairly  "spindled,"  it  is  then 
broken  down  by  a  roller  and  plowed  under.  By 
a  very  simple  contrivance  of  a  chain  attached  to 
the  whipplctree  and  one  of  the  handles  of  the 
plow,  near  the  ground,  the  whole  is  completely 
covered.  There  are  then,  if  the  experiment  is 
successful,  two  heavy  green  crops  plowed  in  dur- 
ing the  second  season ;  of  course  adding  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  ground  so  treats 
ed.  During  the  first  season,  the  crop  of  oats  is 
taken  off,  and  this  helps  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  experiment.  The  same  process  may  be  re- 
peated during  the  next  two  seasons  j  or  other 
crops  may  be  put  in. 

2.  "After  trying  buckwheat,  oats,  rye,  com  and 
clover,"  he  says,  "through  a  succession  of  seasons, 
1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  clover  and 
com,  as  above  described,  is  decidedly  best  for  the 
soil  of  Long  Island.'* 

3.  Cost. — CoL  F.  gives  the  following  as  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  an  acre 
treated  as  above  described : 

Tol601bB.ofgUAno $4,60 

To  4  loadfl  of  manure 0,00 

To  plowing 1,50 

To  harroni  ng 75 

To  planting .2,76 

To  hoeing  and  cnltlvating 2,60 

To  catting  and  gathering 4,00->$22,00 

Gb. 

By  40  bueh^ls  of  com,  afc  75c $30,00 

By  2  tons  corn  stalks 6,00— $36,00 

Proflts  flrrt  year. $14,00 

Profits  second  year 14,00— $28,00 

Thied  Ybab.  Dx. 

To  26  bushels  of  bone  dost,  41c $10,25 

To  plowing  and  harrowing. 2,00 

To  harvesting:  and  threshing 3,00 

To  3\  bushels  of  oats  for  seed 1,58 

To6  pounds  of  clover  seed 60— $17,48 

Cb. 

By  45  bushels  of  oats  at  46c $20,25 

By  1  ton  of  straw 6,00— $28,25 

^Profits  of  third  year 8,82 


Profits  for  thre e  years .$36 ,82 

He  says :  I  have  given  in  the  above  estimate  as 
small  a  crop  as  I  have  ever  taken  under  the  pro- 
cess here  described.  Several  years  my  yield  of 
corn  has  been  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  my  general  yield  of  oats  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  we  have  ma- 
terials afibrded  for  an  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  I  commenced  this  article.    And  why  shall 
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not  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
England  go  and  do  likewise  P  No  great  outlay 
of  capital  or  lahor  is  required.  Would  it  not  be 
b^tter  for  our  farmers  to  plant  fewer  acres,  ma- 
nure more  highly  what  they  do  plant,  and  subject 
the  balance  to  a  treatment  like  that  above  de- 
scribed P  The  crops  would  be  equal,  while  the 
whole  would  be  left  in  better  condition. 
Franklin,  March  3, 1860.  s.  H. 


Ibr  the  New  Bmgiand  Farmer  » 
T7SB  AND  AFFUOATION  OF  MAHUBB. 

Mr.  Editoe  : — ^Haviug  seen  the  offer  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  results 
from  certain  experiments  with  manure,  and  not 
calculating  to  try  for  the  premium  myself,  because 
I  should  be  obliged  to  waste  more  manure  than 
the  value  of  the  premitmi,  and  havii!g  tried  the 
experiments  required,  years  since,  to  my  full  sat- 
isfaction, I  therefore  thought  I  would  state  some 
of  the  many  experiments  which  I  have  tried.  My 
father  always  plowed  his  grass  land  in  the  sprmg, 
and  then  put  on  his  winter  manure  and  harrowed 
it  in,  and  when  I  came  on  the  stage,  I  followed 
the  same  course  for  some  years,  though  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  manure  lying  on  top  of  the 
ground  to  dry  up  and  waste. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  I  com- 
menced some  experiments  with  my  winter  ma- 
nure ;  I  took  a  field  of  about  two  acres  of  grass 
land  in  the  spring,  and  put  on  the  manure  from 
my  barn  cellar,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  loads  to 
the  acre ;  on  to  one-half  before  it  was  plowed, 
and  on  to  the  other  half  after  it  was  plowed,  and 
harrowed  it  in,  then  planted  with  corn,  without 
any  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  hill.  The  result 
was,  as  much  com  where  I  plowed  the  manure 
under,  as  where  I  put  it  on  top,  and  twice  as  many 
turnips,  though  the  com  looked  badly  where  X 
plowed  it  un&r  the  fore  part  of  the  season.  I 
next  tried  six  acres  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
{.ame  result.  I  have  tried  experiments  with  ma- 
nure, and  used  it  in  almost  every  possible  way, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only 
tme  way  to  use  long  manure,  is  to  plow  itunder 
at  ttie  depth  of  from  six  to  nine  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil ;  and  I  have  invariably  found 
that  I  got  as  much  com,  double  the  turnips,  and 
a  great  deal  better  after-crops  of  wheat,  oats  and 
grass.  I  think  I  have  improved  my  grass  lands, 
since  I  have  plowed  my  manure  under»  at  least 
twenty  per  cent.  No  one  has  seen  any  coarse  ma- 
nure left  on  the  top  of  the  ground  on  mv  fiirm  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend, after  occasionally  throwing  in  a  little  loam 
among  the  manure  in  the  cellar  through  the  win- 
ter to  soak  up  the  urine,  not  to  disturb  it,  until 
it  is  loaded  to  carry  into  the  field,  and  then  plow 
it  under  as  quick  as  possible. 

George  M.  Barrett. 

Concord,  Mass,,  March  17,  1860. 


Ohio  Radish  Seed. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Frairie  Farmer  says  that  radish  seed  that  has 
been  kept  six  years  or  more,  will  produce  radishes 
of  a  better  quality  than  new  seed. — Qenesee  Far- 
mer* 


THE   OliD  FABM-HOUSE. 

In  ft  little  RTore  of  shade  trees, 

Stands  a  farm-bouse,  brown  and  old. 
With  a  wealth  of  Tines  around  It, 

Gemmed  with  flowers  of  red  and  gold; 
By  the  path  that  makes  a  circle 

Of  white  sand  aroand  the  lawn. 
Grow  sweet  Timothy  and  olorer, 

Roay  as  a  Jane-day  dawn. 

Anrand  its  door  pale  momlng-glorieg. 

Jump-up  Johnnies,  dahlias,  pinks, 
Clnster— concentrated  beauties. 

Harried  by  a  thousand  links ; 
links  of  lore,  the  works  of  nature^ 

Mystery  of  handicraft ; 
Links  of  gloiy,  through  which  fkiry 

Jkigosles  of  perfOmo  waft. 

jknd  the  gate  that  swings  before  it. 

And  the  fence  as  white  as  snow. 
Stand  on  variegated  cushions,  * 

Which  the  san-flre  sets  aglow  j 
Crowning  them  with  many  colors" 

Tellow,  purple,  green  and  blue- 
As  if  rainbows  there  had  fkUen, 

Melted  into  rarest  dew. 

On  its  roof  the  greenest  nuMses, 

Catch  the  sliadows  from  the  traet ; 
On  its  sides  red  honeysu^es 

Make  their  courtesies  to  the  breeae  $ 
And  the  ever-nerroas  wOlows, 

Standing  near  the  garden's  bound. 
Throw  a  web  of  shade  fantastic 

On  the  clover-mantled  ground. 

O'er  the  well  an  arch  of  grape^Tines^ 

Formed  with  heaven's  directed  carsy 
Chains  the  shadows  to  the  water. 

Making  cool  the  suxnmcr  air: 
And  a  tiny  church,  its  steeple 

Piercing  through  a  bower  of  leaTeiv 
Is  a  sure  and  sacred  fefUge 

Where  the  wren  her  carol  weaves. 


Jbr  the  New  SmgUmd  Pmmt^. 

OBDEB  IS  Bcoiromr. 

Very  few  there  are,  in  any  kind  of  business^wlio 
make  a  gain  of  money,  without  habits  of  order  in 
their  business.  Some  seem  inconsiderate  enough 
to  suppose  that  orderly  habits  are  more  important 
to  professional  men,  merchants,  mechanics^  &c.y 
than  to  farmers.    I  think,  very  differently. 

With  farmers  in  general,  cnoueh  depends  upon 
the  question  of  order  about  the  bam  and  house 
to  decide  the  fate  of  each  one,  as  to'Wealth  or  pov- 
erty. The  great  majority  of  country  farmers,  who 
become  the  positive  owners  of  their  homesteads^ 
in  New  England,  make  slow,  but  steady  advances 
in  property.  At  first,  their  increase  of  property 
is  a  very  small  amount  yearly.  And  this  "smau 
amount,  at  first,  is  really  the  procuring  cause  of 
the  larger  increase  which  may  follow.  Without 
the  small  increase  at  first,  the  lar^r  increase  to 
follow  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  And  this 
small  increase,  and  oftentimes  much  more,  de- 
pends upon  strict  order  about  the  house.  Again, 
it  depends  upon  strict  order  about  the  bam  and 
tool-nouse ;  and  again,  it  depends  on  strict  order 
about  the  farm. 

The  positive  advancement  of  most  farmers,  in 
property,  is  within  the  line  of  $60  yearly,  if  not 
within  that  of  $25.    If  a  man  can,  upon  his  own 
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farm,  moke  a  clear  advance  in  property  of  $50  per 
▼ear,  he  may  soon  become  an  independent  farmer. 
if  he  can  make  a  clear  advance  of  $26  yearly,  he 
has  no  reason  for  discouragement  He  will  have 
no  reason  to  want  to  turn  shoemaker,  and  have  to 
"strike"  at  his  boss.  Meagre  indeed  must  be  that 
house,  and  limited  that  family,  where  strict  order 
will  not  be  worth  more  than  $25  yearly.  In  a 
house  where  nothing  knows  its  positive  place, 
where  you  can  find  nothing  without  hauling  every- 
thing over,  where  every  matter  is  without  defi- 
nite regulations,  where  arrangements  are  not  a 
part  of  a  positive  system,  the  waste  of  time,  the 
waste  of  substance,  tho  unnecessary  wear  and 
tear,  with  the  firettings  and  frustrations  conse- 
quent, will  soon  measure  a  dead  loss  of  $100. 
And  all  such  loss  is  positively  worse  than  so  much 
money  thrown  away. 

The  loss  of  only  ten  minutes  of  time  per  day,  in 
312  days,  amounts  to  more  than  five  full  days,  of 
ten  hours  each.  At  $1,50  per  diem,  it  would 
amount  to  $7,80.  A  large  portion  of  laboring  men 
are  losers  of  more  than  five  times  ten  minutes  per 
day,  in  time,  for  want  of  strict  "order  about  the 
house."  Add  to  this,  the  other  evils  and  losses 
consequent  upon  a  want  of  strict  order,  and  it  will 
be  quite  sufiicient  to  keep  a  poor  man  poor.  Far- 
mers's  wives,  if  not  some  other  men's  wives,  may 
be  the  mothers  of  prosperity  or  poverty,  to  their 
households. 

Order  is  economy,  at  the  l^n,  and  all  over  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  perceive  that  I  have  got  hold  of  a 
stump  which  has  a  great  many  roots  that  might 
be  pulled :  and  I  am  not  sure  but  they  would  be 
dry  roots  to  your  readers ;  and  so,  that  I  be  not 
further  tedious  to  you  and  them,  I  will  finish  this, 
with  a  wish  that  some  one  who  is  capable  of  doing 
sood  service  on  a  dry  topic,  will  examine  the  sub- 
ject, item  by  item.  CoHlMGS. 

Lee,  N.  if.,  1800. 


KTJIiES  IK  CBSNTBAIj  AMBBICA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
mule  i»his  aversion  to  the  ass,  and  the  pride  he 
takes  in  his  relationship  to  the  horse ;  which  in- 
stincts are  met  by  obtrusiveness  in  the  ass,  and 
by  indifierence  in  the  horse.  If  an  ass  at  any  time 
— surged  by  the  vanity  peculiar  to  its  race  as  re- 
lated to  the  mule— happens  to  fall  in  with  a  drove 
of  mules,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  be  kicked  and 
lamed  by  his  proud  relatives.  A  horse,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  a  distinguished  position  in  a  drove 
of  the  mules.  The  latter  ci'owd  around  him,  and 
follow  his  movements,  exhibiting  a  violent  jeal- 
ousy, each  trying  to  stand  nearest  to  their  mgh" 
bred  relative.  The  instinct  is  employed  to  keep 
together  the  droves  of  mules,  on  a  journey  or  at 
pasture,  bv  putting  a  mare  to  the  drove,  with  a 
bell  round  ner  neck,  and  called  the  bell-mare. 
This  animal  is  led  day  and  night  by  a  cord,  and 
the  whole  drove  is  thus  kept  under  control,  and 
will  not  leave  their  queen.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
difficult  to  separate  the  drove.  The  man  who  leads 
the  mare  is  instructed,  in  case  of  an  attack  firom 
the  Indians,  to  leap  upon  the  back  of  the  animal, 
and  take  refuse  in  the  wagon  encampment,  whith- 
er the  drove  is  surei  to  follow  him.  Even  if  the 
Indians  succeed  in  separating  any  from  the  drove, 


thev  find  it  difficult  to  carry  them  oS.  The  ani- 
mals incessantly  attempt  to  turn  back,  and  the 
travellers  are  tnus  enabled  to  overtake  the  rob- 
bers, and  recover  the  stolen  animals.  The  Indi- 
ans, in  consequence,  use  every  means  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  mare ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  this, 
the  whole  drove  is  lost  to  the  owners.  If  several 
horses  are  in  a  drove  of  mules,  the  danger  is  that 
the  latter  becomes  dispersed ;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son that,  in  these  journeys,  saddle-horses  are  net 
allowed  to  go  loose,  but  are  led  by  a  cord. — Froe- 
hd.  

TBANSAOTIONS  OP  THE  MASS.  SOOIET7 
FOB  PBOMOTIWO  AaRIOtTLTUBE. 

The  Second  Part  of  Volume  I.  of  the  new  se- 
ries of  publications  of  this  society  is  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  which,  together  with  the  first 
Part,  make  300  pages.  The  first  impressions  of 
the  word  ''Transactions,"  as  6bnnected  with  a  So- 
ciety, might  not  suggest  to  all  minds  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contents  of  this  publication,  which  in- 
stead of  being  a  Journal  of  Proceedings,  are  three 
Essays :  The  first,  some  sixty-four  pages,  is  en- 
titled, "Agricultural  Survey  of  Middlesex  County, 
by  Joseph  Rbynolds,  M.  D.,"  of  Concord ;  th^ 
second,  some  forty-two  pages,  is  entitled  "Agri- 
cultural Education,  by  Henry  F.  French  ;"  and 
the  third,  some  thirty  pages,  is  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural Miscellany,  by  R.  S.  Fay,"  the  Secretary  of 
the  society,  the  main  topic  of  which  is  "Grass  and 
Pasture  Land ;"  and  specifications  of  an  offer  of 
"Premiums  for  experiments  with  Manures," 
amounting  to  $225.  The  experiments  to  be  re- 
warded by  this  liberal  appropriation  are  the 
same  as  those  required  by  the  Boaiji  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  County  Societies  of  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  document  from  the  Board,  published  in 
the  January  number  of  the  monthly  Farmer  .for 
1800,  p.  10. 

AQBICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

This  paper,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  Geological  Township  Map  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  discusses  its  Geography,  Geology,  Meteorr 
ology  }  Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Husbandry  of  the  county ;  Present  Staple  Pro- 
ducts of  the  county,  and  methojds  of  culture,  with 
remarks  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Cows ; 
Marketing  Milk ;  on  Grass  Culture,  and  Restor- 
ing Pasture  Land ;  on  the  culture  of  Indian  Corn, 
Potatoes  and  Grains ;  Fruit,  Root  Crops,  Market 
Gardening,  &c.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  ior 
dustry  and  judgment  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  fore- 
going statement  of  topics  will  suggest  a  good  idea 
of  the  vaMe  and  interest  of  this  essay.  The  wri- 
ter says,  that  he  believes  this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  present  in  a  connected  view  an  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  an  enture  county  in  the  State.  If 
the  Society  shall  be  able  to  publish  a  similar 
"Agricultural  Survey"  of  each  county  in  the  State, 
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its  "New  Series"  of  Transactions  will  present,  iu  a 
most  convenient  form,  a  wide  range  of  facts, 
which  are  now  so  scattered  in  volumes  of  history, 
in  scientific  works,  and  in  the  unwritten  present, 
as  to  be,  in  many  particulars,  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  inquirer. 

AOaiCULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  French  inquires,  First,  Who  are  to  be  edu- 
cated ?  Secondly,  What  is  to  be  taught  P  Thirdly, 
By  what  means  ?  These  points  are  separately  con- 
sidered and  fully  discussed.  Whatever  diversity 
of  opinions  may  exist,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
reasonings,  or  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  con- 
clusions of  this  essay,  we  think  all  will  agree  in 
thanking  the  old  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  for  presenting  such  a 
readable  dissertation  on  the  vexed  question  of 
Agricultural  Education. 

In  his  first  two  pages,  the  writer  frees  his  own 
limbs  from  the  manaoles  of  European  models  and 
examples,  and  declares,  "In  vain  shaU  we  look 
abroad  for  any  system  adapted  to  our  wants.''  If 
he  can  as  easily  knodL  these  chains  from  School 
Committees  and  Boards  of  Managers,  we  believe 
that  an  AgriculttCral  Education  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, and  such  as  the  whole  country  demands, 
would  grow  up  of  itself.  Farther,  we  believe  such 
an  education  is  already  growing  up,  and  that  for 
years  it  has  bravely  withstood  the  whirlwind  of 
foreign  precedent,  which  has  so  industriously 
blown  up  the  bubbles  of  American  agricultural 
colleges.  Our  meaning  will  be  understood  by  any 
middle^ged  farmer  who  will  contrast  the  means 
of  agricultural  education  enjoyed  by  his  grand- 
father, or  father,  with  those  of  himself  or  his  chil- 
dren ;  including  by  the  term  "means  of  educa- 
tion," the  books  and  papers,  which  are  as  much 
educators  as  the  school-masters.  Mr.  French 
gives  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
agricultural  college  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  chartered  in  April,  1853,  whose  buildings 
are  "^o  he  erected  for  350  students ;"  of  the  Peo- 
ple's College,  near  Havana,  same  State ;  of  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania ;  of  the 
Agricultural  CoUege  of  Michigan ;  and  of  one  or 
two  Southern  institutions  of  somewhat  similar 
character,  and  says,  that  "as  yet  they  fiimish  no 
strong  evidence  that  success  will  attend  expensive 
and  magnificent  enterprises  of  this  kind." 

Although  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  any  out- 
line of  Mr.  French's  treatment  of  the  subject,  we 
cannot  pass  over  his  remark  that  "in  any  plan  for 
Agricultural  Schools,  which  may  be  adopted,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  the  fullest  partici- 
pation by  female  pupils  in  their  advantages." 

His  conclusions  upon  the  whole  matter  are 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  propositions : 

"1.  A  system  of  agricultural  education  is  im- 
peratively called  for  in  Massachusetts. 


2.  Our  common  schools  form  the  proper  foun- 
dation for  sueh  a  system. 

3.  Foreign  countries  furnish  us  no  suitable 
models  for  agricultural  schools,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  general  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
structure  of  society  and  government. 

4.  Existing  agricultural  colleges  in  this  countiy 
furnish  no  such  evidence  or  promise  of  success,  as 
to  encourage  at  present,  the  establishment  by  ua 
of  a  large  State  Institution. 

5.  A  school  of  Agriculture,  with  an  experiment 
tal  farm,  should  be  established  in  each  county.'* 


ForlheNemBfigimHi 

HOW  Z  FIJUTF,  AND  WH7  I  FXaANT 
POTATOS8  AS  I  DO. 

I  select  as  dry,  porous  soil  as  I  have,  uiing  no 
compost  dressings  of  any  description,  either  be- 
fore or  after  plowing,  which  I  do  in  a  most  thor- 
ough manner  to  ^e  depth  of  about  eight  inches ; 
(deeper  would  be  better ;)  furrow  accoi^dingto  va- 
riety of  potato  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
apart,  and  five  to  six  inches  deep ;  seed  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  from  each  other,  two  e^es  on  a 
piece,  and  cover  with  a  plow.  If  the  soil  is  mel- 
low and  free  from  stones,  I  use  bushes,  which  is 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  (covering,  and  leaves 
the  field  smooth  for  the  ox-harrow  to  pass  over  it 
as  soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to  break  ground. 
This  harrowing  is  eaual  to  one  hoeing,  and  most 
effectually  destroys  tne  weeds,  without  displacing 
one  potato  plant  in  a  thousand,  if  planted  at  a 
proper  depth.  The  reason  for  avoiding  rich  moist 
soil  and  dbressings  of  compost,  is,  that  I  feel  com- 
paratively secure  from  the  rot.  I  have  not  for 
many  years  escaped  the  rot  w^en  using  compost 
dressing  from  cattle  or  hogs  on  any  sou,  and  al- 
most invariably  have  sound  potatoes  without  it, 
on  dr^,  porous  soil,  unless  I  use  too  much  seed  in 
the  hill.  Several  times  since  the  potato  disease 
has  prevailed,  I  have  experimented  with  cut  and 
uncut  potatoes,  with  the  same  result  in  every  case. 

In  1848, 1  selected  some  of  the  largest  and 
soundest  potatoes  I  had,  and  planted  them  by  the 
side  of  otners  that  were  cut  with  two  eyn  on  a 
piece,  all  being  of  the  same  variety ;  the  result 
was  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  at  digging 
time  from  the  large  seed,  but  three-fourths  of 
them  diseased,  whUe  the  others  were  sound.  The 
same  experiment  was  made  the  past  year  with 
like  results,  which,  of  course,  satisfied  me  that  it 
is  best  for  me  to  plant  cut  potatoes  in  preferenee 
to  whole  ones.  The  reason  of  this  I  conceive  to 
be  that  the  disease  in  some  way  is  developed  in 
the  seed  planted,  and  that  the  sooner  you  compel 
the  plant  to  ^eek  for  its  food  from  the  soil,  the 
better  the  chance  to  escape  the  disease,  and  har- 
vest a  sound  crop.  With  me,  wet  soils  and  decom- 
posing manures  are  fatal  to  a  sound  crop  of  pots- 
tees.  For  the  most  part  I  use  plaster  in  the  hul,  or 
on  the  set,  but  prefbr  about  200  lbs.  of  guano  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  plaster  (to  &  the  ammo- 
nia of  the  guano)  to  the  acre.  This,  scattered  about 
the  stalks  at  the  second  time  of  hoeing,  has  usually 
paid  well.  I  hope  this  may  call  out  others*  expe- 
rience and  theories,  so  that  we  may,  by  eompani^^ 
one  with  another,  arrive  at  some  positive  and  use- 
ful results.  J.  Cob. 

Eochesier,  March  13,  laOO. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FIFB  rOB  CONDUCTUrO  WATBB. 

IklsssBs.  Editors  : — ^I  see  there  is  considerable 
inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  pipe  to  use.  As  I  fol- 
low tho  business  of  laying  pipe,  I  will  give  my 
opinion.  First  see  what  kind  of  land  it  is  to  be 
laid  in.  If  it  is  brimstone  land,  it  will  eat  the 
pipe.  There  is  some  water  that  eats  boxes  of  com- 
position, and  will  not  eat  lead.  Block  tin  is  the 
best  for  running  water ;  but  for  pumps  it  is  worth- 
less, because  it  is  brittle,  and  will  not  hold  its 
own  shape.  I  have  taken  out  most  all  in  this  vi- 
cinityt  and  put  in  lead.  Where  lead  will  stand  I 
should  use  it.  Wood  is  good  where  the  land  is 
not  heavy.  Tour  correspondent  from  Maine  asks 
for  answers  to  four  quesdons.  1.  What  kind  of 
wood  to  use?  i  dioidd  use  pine,  if  I  could  get 
it.  I  have  known  spruce  to  do  good  service.  2. 
What  size  ?  Anywhere  from  five  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  3.  What  size  bore  ?  For  logs  4i 
inch  bore ;  for  pumps,  three  inch.  4.  Bark  on,  or 
off?  1  think  it  will  not  make  any  odds  in  the 
around ;  but  for  wells  I  should  peel  the  logs ;  but 
in  all  cases  they  should  be  laid  below  frost.  T^ere 
should  be  iron  rings  drove  round  the  head  ends 
of  the  logs  to  keep  them  from  checking. 

If  water  or  lana  works  on  the  pipe,  which  you 
can  learn  by  others  in  the  vicinity,  I  should  aban- 
don tt  at  all  events.  I  know  of  one  case  where  lead 
was  used,  the  pipe  was  consumed,  and  it  was  tak- 
en out,  and  iron  put  in ;  and  the  iron  soon  rusted 
so  as  to  scale,  and  filled  it  full ;  this  was  taken 
out,  and  last  fall,  I  put  in  lead,  lined  with  block 
tin,  at  a  great  cost,  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  last- 
ing ;  it  seems  to  be  tender.  The  new  article  of 
pipe,  made  of  glass,  I  know  nothing  about :  if  it 
could  be  used,  I  doubt  there  being  anj  alkali  that 
would  operate  on  the  glass.  There  is  one  other 
way  in  wnich  it  is  said  you  can  tell  whether  water 
win  fdfect  lead^  pipe;  it  is  to  take  a  tumbler  of 
water,  and  put  in  lead,  and  let  it  stand  several 
days,  and  you  can  see  if  the  lead  corrodes  or  not; 
it  is  said  if  it  does,  you  can  see  it  visibl}".  If 
block  tin  cracks,  it  is  impossible  to  repair  it; 
therefore,  I  should  not  use  it  only  in  running  wa- 
ter. I  think  your  correspondent  from  Maine  is  a 
little  mistaken  about  soft  water  affecting  lead ;  In 
sU  cases  where  I  have  repaired  eaten  pipe  and 
boxes,  the  women  complain  of  hard  water ;  at  any 
sate  it  is  so  in  this  vicinity.       A  Subsc&ibeb. 

ToUenviUe,  K  H.,  1860. 


FertheNewFn^andFlmrmer. 

▲8Bt88  AB  A  HAHT7B3D. 

Wood  ashes  are  good,  on  sandy  or  gravelly 
Boils,  where  the  sub-soil  is  open,  and  the  surface 
poii  is  not  heavy  and  inclined  to  bake,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  The  more  open,  sandy  and  loose  the  soil 
iSy  the  more  ashes  will  benefit  it  They  will  make 
grass  grow  for  a  few  crops  on  heavy  soil,  but  they 
will  tend  to  make  the  soil  heavier,  and  run  into 
moss.  Sand  is  better  for  clavey  soils  than  ashes. 
XiSached  ashes  may  as  well  be  spread  on  grass 
lands  clear ;  but  unleached,  they  should  be  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  their  bulk  of  some  heavy 
soQ«  tiie  more  clayey  the  better,  and  lie  in  a  heap 
until  the  whole  mass  becomes  leavened  with  the 
sshes,  though  not  leached  through  to  waste.  If  salt 
can  he  obtained  quite  cheap,  I  think  it  would  pay 


to  put  in  a  bushel  to  ten  of  ashes.  Fifty  bushels  of 
ashes,  properly  applied,  is  enoue^h  for  an  acre ;  and 
on^ound  to  whicn  they  are  suited,  they  will  ordi- 
narily produce  near  an  extra  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  for  three  years,  and  leave  the  ground  in  bet- 
ter condition,  than  at  the  time  of  the  application 
of  the  ashes.  They  will  in  fact  produce  a  p^crmar. 
nent  change  for  the  better,  in  sandy  soils ;  but  on 
heavy  land  to  which  they  are  not  suited,  though 
thev  may  make  a  few  crops  grow  better,  they  are, 
in  the  end,  an  injury.  They  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  grain  crops,  potatoes  and  com ;  but  I 
think,  as  a  general  thing,  more  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  Uiem  applied  on  grass,  than  any  other 
crop.  C.  WmTiNa. 

Johnson^  F<.,  1860. 

Bemarks. — ^The  seed  sent  with  this   is,  un- 
doubtedly, Hungarian  grass  seed. 


For  the  Nev  Smgkmd  Fanur, 
TBX  OATTUB  DIBSABS. 

Ms.  Editor  : — In  your  valuable  journal,  (the 
N,  E.  Farmer,)  of  the  17th  ult,,  I  have  been  shown 
a  communication  on  the  ''cattle  disease."  I  have 
read  it  attentively.  It  is  not  ihy  custom,  sir,  to 
reply  to  any  newspaper  articles,  unless  the  name 
of  the  writer  is  affixed.  My  signature  appears  to 
all  my  oommunioations.  When  writers,  like  <*Rus- 
ticua,"  who  animadvert  on  my  communications, 
make  themselves  known,  I  am  always  ready  to 
reply,  if  the  case  rec^uires  it  My  reason  for 
being  silent,  at  other  times,  is  so  apparent,  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  I  should  adopt 
a  different  course,  I  should  probably  have  more 
business  on  my  hands  than  time  to  attend  to  it. 
If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  me,  he  can  do  so,  when  I  am  informed 
by  his  *  signature  with  whom  the  discussion  is 
carried  on.  And  this  I  shall  do,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exalting  myself,  or  of  gaining  notoriety; 
but  only  for  the  "common  good,"  and  so  eluci- 
date truth.  ''Rusticus"  has^  as  it  appears  by  his 
communication,  mistaken  the  meanmg  of  mv  ar- 
ticle in  the  Daily  Jdvertiaer,  by  writing  about 
the  healthy  function  of  the  lungs,  which  I  de- 
8<!ribed  as  in  a  diseased  condition.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  continue  this  subject,  provided  it  can 
be  done  in  a  fair  and  gentlemanly  way ;  and  that 
my  meaning  may  not  be  purposely  misunderstood. 

March  27,  1860.         Chas.  M.  Wood,  V.  S. 


First  Agricultural  School. — The  New 
American  Cyclopcedia  states  as  a  historical  fact 
that  the  first  agricultural  school  was  established 
in  1790,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  by  Emanuel 
von  Fellenberg ;  that  it  ia  to  his  "illustrious  ex- 
ample and  enuiusiastic  labors,  that  the  civilized 
world  owes  the  present  advanced  state  of  agricul- 
tural information.  The  benevolent  enterprise  of 
Fellenberg  was  due  to  the  impulse  given  to  his 
mind  in  early  youth  by  his  mother,  a  lady  of  en- 
larged sympathy,  active,  religious  principle,  and 
intellectual  ability.'' 

Saoirs.^Mr.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  WHmiitgton, 
thinks  he  has  such  scions  of  the  Bed  Astrachan 
apples  as  are  inquired  for  by  "G.  J.,"  of  Somer- 
vUle. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAEMER. 


A  short  time  ago  we  presented  to  our  readers  a 
lepresentation  of  a  house  designed  in  the  "New 
American  Style"  of  SaelUer  &  Valk.  We  give 
above  another  eiample  of  the  same  style,  on  a 
larger  scale  and  designed  to  be  built  of  brick. 
There  are  some  thing«  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior,  and  in  the  external  appearance  of  this 
direllihg,  which  are  not  such  as  we  should  choose 
for  our  own  residence,  but  aa  the  matter  of  build- 
ing is  one  upon  which  few  persons  are  apt  to  take 
advice,  we  will  simply  present  these  plans,  with 
the  architect's  statement,  and  withhold  any  criti' 
inam  we  might  bt  dispoaed  to  make. 


nset  naxT  piah. 


The  accompanying  drawing  represmt*  tb« 
home  of  o  farmer  situated  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  main  features  and  characteristics  of  the  style 
are  fully  carried  out,  the  plan  comprising  the 
owner's  requirements  and  his  desired  arrangement 
of  rooms,  &c.  As  regards  it*  adaptability  for  b 
farmer's  borne,  we  leave  it  forthemanyrewlersof 
this  journal  to  judge.  We  ask  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  plan,  for  it  was  required  of  us  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  internal  comfort,  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  a  beautiEtil  exterior,  fbr 
the  sum  of  94000,  On  reference  to  the  plan — 
A  is  the  entrance  porch  ;  B,  vestibule ;  C,  parlor  i 
D,  dining-room ;  L,  hall ;  E,  kitchen  ;  F,  kitch- 
en pantry ;  Q,  store-room  ;  P,  rear  hall ;  M,  rear 
entrance ;  0,  back  stairs ;  H,  bed- 
room ;  /,  dressing  room ;  K,  cloa- 
et ;  R,  verandah ;  S,  bay  window. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  kitchm 
and  acceasoriea  ere  distinct  from 
the  other  rooms.  The  servants' 
stairs,  0,  ascend  directly  from  the 
kitchen,  while  communicatiou  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  kitch- 
en is  quite  convenient  Dining 
room  has  two  closets;  bedroom 
has  bay  window,  this  room  being 
used  as  a  sewing  room ;  bedroom 
wing  is  only  one  story  high* 
kitdien  is  well  lighted  on  ihre  | 
sides,  'i>Ti')S  dressers,  boilers, 
sink,  &c.  The  second  story  plan 
has  five  bed-rooms  and  bath-room, 
stories  of  main  building  are  12 
and  10  feet  highi  those  of  wing  8 
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ft.  6  in.  and  8  ft.  hif?h  ;  the  colors  n«ed  in  paint- 
ing are  dapple  gray  for  the  hrick  walls,  light  sien- 
na for  the  wood-work,  and  hluc  for  the  roof,  the 
oorahined  effect  being  very  interesting. 


SECOND   ST0B.T  PLAK. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  the  subject  of  a  new 
8t3'le  will  gradually  become  of  more  and  more  im- 
portance to  our  countryman,  and  that  humble  as 
our  efforts  may  be,  they  will  not  remain  unappre- 
ciated.       Respectfully, 

Saeltzee  &  Valk,  Architecis, 

Bible  Hoiifle,  Afllor  Flaoe,  K.  T. 


QXJAimTT  OS*   SESD   TO  AN  AOBS. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  to  ascertain,  with  preci- 
sion, the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  insure  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  from  a  given  surface. 
It  is  true  that  circumstances  will  often  render  it 
quite  necessary  tb  vary  the  quantity,  even  upon 
the  same  soil ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
climate,  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation  differ  greatly 
from  ours,  rules  and  usages  have  been  introduced 
which  are  not  practical  with  us.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  the  allowance  of  seed  is  there  far 
more  liberal  than  in  America.  In  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  for  instance,  from  three  to  four  bushels  of 
seed  are  allowed  per  acre.  Six  bushels  of  flax  seed, 
and  from  three  to  four  bushels  of  oats  are  sowed, 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  list  of  vegetables, 
whether  roots  or  grains. 

A  gentleman  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  some 
years  since,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  some 
facts  relative  to  seeding  land,  instituted  certain 
experiment^  which  he  detailed  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  "Yates  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,''  and  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

He  sowed  on  the  23d  of  September,  1846,  four 
diagrams  with  wheat.  The  soil  had  been  subject- 
ed to  a  summer  fallow,  and  had  been  plowed  five 
times  during  the*  summer.  The  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  sowing  by  finely  pidveriatng  it  with  a 
hoe  and  a  rake.  Four  diagrams  were  then  cor- 
rectly measured  off,  each  two  feet  square,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  six  inches  between  each.    The 


squares  were  then  numbered  and  subdivided  as 
follows:  No.  1,  in  squares  li  inches  each  way; 
No.  2,  in  squares  of  3  inches ;  No.  3,  in  squves 
of  4  inches,  and  No.  4,  in  squares  of  4^  inches, 
including  the  outside  lines  of  each  large  square. 
One  kernel  of  wheat  was  then  planted  in  the  cor- 
ner of  each  small  square. 

On  the  10th  July  following,  the  produce  was 
carefully  gathered,  the  four  parallels  being  kept 
each  by  itself;  the  wheat  was  shelled  by  hand, 
and  the  number  of  grains  in  each  parcel  coiTcctly 
counted,  and  the  results,  were  as  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

iV'o.  1,  Ab.2.  Ao.3.  No.  4. 

No.  of  grains  plnnted 289  81  40  38 

No.  of  grains  that  grew 203  60  40  80 

Vo.ofheatto 280  138  112  304 

Arerage  number  of  grains  per  head.  .20  35  80  42 

TlHiole  nnmberofgrnins 7458  4785  4452  4399 

Yieid  per  acre  lii  buihcls 108  69  64  63 

6.  Ibn.  b.  Ifu.  Ittt.  lbs. 

Seed  per  acre,  in  bushels  and  lbs. .  .4 12  1 10  42}  31^ 

On  the  17th  of  August,  four  ounces  of  this 
wheat  were  weighed  accurately  by  sealed  scales, 
and  by  counting  all  the  grains,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  780  grains  in  one  ounce,  from  which 
an  estimate  of  the  differentyield,  and  also  the  rate 
of  the  different  amounts  of  seed  per  acre.  These 
are  given  in  the  table  above.  The  soil,  in  this 
case,  was  a  clayey  loam  which  had  never  been  Ma- 
nured, and  had  been  kept  for  pasture  during  the 
six  preceding  years. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  exact  quantity  of 
seed  necessary  for  an  acre  should  be  accurately 
ascertained ;  but  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a  se- 
ries of  carefully  managed  experiments,  for  which 
practical  men,  with  all  the  cares  of  a  farm,  can 
scarcely  have  the  requisite  time.  Men  of  science, 
attached  to  our  learned  institutions,  and  those 
having  professorships  in  our  agricultural  estab- 
lishments, would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
more  directly  to  this  subject 


For  iht  New  England  Farmer, 

THB   CA.TTI1B  DICODASSL 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  following  communication, 
which  appears  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cowi- 
mercef  is  one  of  much  value,  and  the  experience 
of  the  writer,  in  his  successful  treatment  of  his  an- 
imals is  worth  consideration,  whether  the  dis- 
ease was  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  or  simply 
a  pleuritic-pneumonic  disease,  not  of  a  contagious 
character.  If  I  possessed  animals  showing  the^ 
first  symptoms  of  this  disease,  I  should  treat  it 
precisely  in  the  same  manner.  The  causes  of  the 
malady  are  correctly  given,  with  one  addition, 
however,  ^too  low  keeping  is  as  likely  to  cause 
the  disease  as  too  high  keeping.  If  a  diseased  an- 
imal had,  therefore,  been  insufficiently  fed,  his 
food  should  be  increased.  F. 

Ehinebeck,  March  20,  1860. 

To  TBI  EDITOIta  OF  mi  JOURKAL  OP  COMXIBCB. 

Oentlemen: — Having  seen  in  your  yesterday's 
paper  the  account  of  a  disease  among  the  cattle 
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May 


in  MassachuBCltB,  I  will  give  yyi  an  experience 
of  my  own,  in  the  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  had  a  herd  of  fifty  cattle 
attacked  by  a  disease  which  destroyed  fourteen  in 
about  ten  days. 

I  found  a  description  of  the  same  symptoms  in 
the  "Pathologic  Bovine"  of  M.  Gelle.  One  in- 
stance recorded  by  him  occuiTcd  near  Neufchatel 
in  1830,  and  attacked  the  herds  of  one  hundred 
and  one  proprietors.  He  calls  it  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  anin^als  had  cough,  fe- 
ver ana  diarrhoea,  ending  with  gangrene.  The 
treatment  recommended  is,  to  take  four  quarts  of 
blood  from  the  diseased  animal,  and  after  the  in- 
terval of  a  day,  to  make  another  smaller  bleeding. 
Two  pounds  of  glauber  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  barley  water,  and  a  pint  given  in  every 
three  hours. 

After  using  these  remedies,  I  lost  but  a  single 
cow,  which  got  wet  in  a  shower  during  her  conva- 
lescence. 

The  causes  of  the  malady  are  insufficient  venti- 
lation of  the  cow  stalls,  mgh  feeding  and  taking 
cold. 

I  immediately  had  my  sheds  well  ventilated  and 
whitewashed,  reduced  the  feed,  and  the  disease 
disappeared.  L. 


Fbr  ihe  New  England  Parmer, 
BIOK  OATTIiB  AT  IPSWICH. 

Mr.  Editoe  : — ^The  reported  disease  among  the 
cattle  at  Ipswich,  and  which  the  Salem  Register 
has  said  was  unfounded,  has  led  me  to  make  some 
inouirics,  and  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Lowe  the 
following  statement,  signed  by  himself  and  two  of 
his  neighbors.  Some  points  of  importance  were 
onntted  in  his  statement  which  I  will  give,  viz : 
the  first  cow,  (as  near  as  he  can  recollect,)  was  tak- 
en January  10th,  1860,  was  sick  six  days ;  the  ox 
was  taken  about  a  week  after  the  cow  died,  and 
from  the  time  the  ox  died  to  the  time  the  second 
cow  was  taken  was  ten  days,  and  from  the  time  the 
second  cow  died  to  the  time  the  third  cow  was 
taken,  about  four  weeks ;  they  have  all  lived  about 
six  days  after  being  taken. 

Topsfieldj  April  4,  1860.        N.  W.  Brown. 

MR.  LOWE'S  6TATEHSNT. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1860,  Mr.  Thom- 
as Lowe,  of  Ipswich,  had  a  cow  taken  sick  with 
svmptoms  as  follows:  she  moved  about  as  though 
fine  was  trying  to  brii^g  her  weight  on  to  her  hind 
legs,  refused  to  cat  or  drink,  would  put  her  nose 
on  her  side  as  though  there  was  pain  m  her  lungs, 
breathed  heavily,  run  some  at  the  nose,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  some  cold,  sweat  very  much  at 
,  times,  and  then  would  be  hot  and  dry.  She  lingered 
about  six  days  and  died.  An  ox  was  taken  in  the 
same  herd  with  the  same  symptoms,  and  died ; 
then  the  second  cow  was  taken  and  died ;  then  the 
third  cow  was  taken  the  same  way  and  died.  No 
two  were  sick  at  the  same^  time,  and  none  appeared 
to  be  swollen  as  from  poison.  It  is  believed  and 
feared,  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  Ipswich,  that 
this  disease  may  be  the  same  as  that  prevailing  at 
North  Brookfieid,  and  they  would  like,  if  another 
case  appears,  to  have  it  investigated  by  the  same 
men  that  have  visited  those  cases  in  brookfieid, 
and  if  it  appears  to  be  the  same  diseasci  to  have 


the  same  protection  by  the  State,  if  there  is  any, 

as  is  afforded  the  farmers  in  the  Western  part  oi 

the  State.    Some  of  the  farmers  will  sign  their 

names  below  as  witnesses  of  the  above  statement. 

{Signed,)       Thomas  Lowe. 

Francis  Brown. 

Ipswich^  April  4, 1860.     Joseph  Kinsman. 

XtSBiARKS. — Make  your  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Bos- 
ton. 


.Fbr  Ike  Nete  Bngkmd 
BISSASB  AMONG  HENS— ABTIFICLAL 


I  have  lost  four  hens  out  of  ten  since  last  Oc- 
tober by  some  disease  of  which  I  am  ignorant, 
and  consequently  could  appl^  no  remedy.  They 
were  all  attacked  precisely  in  the  same  way,  at 
different  times,  witn  loss  of  the  use  of  their  legs, 
drooping  of  their  wings,  falling  over  backward 
when  attemptmg  to  walk ;  some  of  them  lived 
several  weeks  in  this  state,  others  died  within  less 
than  fort)'-eiffht  hours  after  being  taken.  My  hena 
are  of  mixed  breeds,  generally  nardy  and  good 
layers,  and  are  well  fed  on  com,  oats,  barley,  boiled 
potatoes,  and  occasionally  on  animal  food,  and 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  were  protected 
from  bad  weather  by  access  to  a  comfortable  bam 
cellar,  with  a  dry  roosting-place  attached  to  the 
yard,  where  they  are  shut  up  a  part  of  the  year.  I  ^ 
shall  feel  under  much  obligation  to  any  one  who 
may  be  able,  through  the  columns  of  the  monthly 
Farmer,  to  give  me  information  of  the  name  of 
the  disease,  its  cause  and  remedy,  if  any  is  known 
to  them. 

I  am  desirous  of  trying  on  a  limited  scale 
"Mapes'  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate  of  Lime," 
and  the  "Jarvis  Island  Guano,*'  on  com  land.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  have  tested  either  or 
both  of  the  articles,  and  will  give  their  experience 
of  the  quantity  required  for  an  acre,  the  manner 
of  applying  it,  and  whether  it  would  be  safe  tore* 
ly  on  either  alone  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  com 
on  grass  land,  broken  up  last  fall,  soil  a  clay 
loam,  naturally  strong  and  favorable  for  good 
crops,  but  so  much  ediansted  by  long  cropping 
for  hay  as  not  to  produce  more  than  one-hau  to 
three*lourths  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  such  informa- 
tion will  be  very  important,  and  confer  a  favor  on 
many  oUier  farmers  as  well  as  myself. 

Sim  Biver,  March  26,  IS60.  L.  B.  H. 

B£iiARKS.«^\ire  have  used  the  Jarvis  Island 
guano  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  by  plao* 
ing  about  a  wine-glass  fuU  in  each  hill,  and  drop- 
ping the  com  directly  upon  it.  We  have  never 
used  the  superphosphate  on  com. 


Cure  for  Ringbone. — ^I  suoeeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  lameness  of  a  ringbone,  by  making  a  bsff 
of  strong  linen  cloth,  about  two  inches  broad,  ana 
eight  inches  long,  which  I  filled  with  copperas, 
tied  on  the  foot  just  above  the  ringbone,  and  wet 
twice  a  day.  Keep  it  on  about  four  weeks.  The 
man  that  told  me  of  this  said  he  had  cured  sever- 
al  in  this  way.-^W.  H.  Chaftbs,  i»  Mural  Ntm^ 
Yorker* 


I860. 
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FijT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TBB  WTLD  I.ANDS  OF  IiONO  ISItANB. 
LETTER  FEOM  JUDGE  FRENCH. 

l3Kp^  Long  hland^  April  4,  1860. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Brown  : — ^Take  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  at  the  South  Ferry  in  Brooklyn,  just 
across  from  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  rattle 
along  about  forty  miles,  and  stop  at  North  Islip 
Station,  and  devote  two  or  three  di^s  to  agricul- 
tural obeervationy  and  you  may  find  as  much  to 
interest  you  as  you  would  be  likely  to  meet  were 
you  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  in  many  direc- 
tions. Young  men,  determined  to  prosper  in  the 
world,  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  good  and  cheap 
lands  in  Kansas  and  California,  severing  all  the 
dear  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  and  risking  health, 
too,  in  the  enterprise,  when  oftentimes  there  are 
lands  within  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell, 
aa  good  and  as  cheap,  close  by  good  markets  and 
ervilized  society,  which  are  overlooked,  because 
they  are  so  near,  and  require  so  little  enterprise 
to  attain. 

Whether  any  such  lands  are  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, our  readers  may  judge  from  the  facts  I  shall 
state. 

Long  Island  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  firom 
eight  to  fourteen  miles  in  width.  The  two  ends 
were  settled  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
for  nearly  that  time,  roads  haVe  been  opened  along 
both  shores,  and  the  land  through  nearly  the 
whole  extent  has  been  under  good  cultivation,  yet 
when  the  railroad  was  opened,  about  1845,  there 
remained  a  tract  some  forty  miles  long  and  four 
to  eight  miles  wide,  with  no  more  signs  of  culti- 
vation or  improvement  than  may  be  found  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  Even  now,  though  the  railway 
passes  nearly  through  its  centre,  the  wild  deer 
have  not  been  scared  entirely  firom  their  haunts, 
and  trout  abound  in  many  streams. 

lYhat  has  doomed  this  land  to  desolation  with- 
in less  than  two  hours,  by  rail,  of  the  great  com- 
mercial city  of  New  York,  with  its  700,000  inhab- 
itants, daily  offering  their  gold  for  the  products 
of  the  soil  ? 

What's  in  a  name?  T1m>ugh  a  rose  by  any 
any  other  name  may  smell  as  sweet,  yet  were  yon 
to  advertise  it  for  sale  by  the  name  of  a  skank- 
oabbage,  probably  few  noses  would  go  out  of  their 
way  to  test  its  fragrance.  Whoever  was  author 
of  the  names  of  places  in  thia  island  probably 
chriatened  his  boys  Judas  Iscariot  and  Benedict 
Arnold,  and  named  his  homestead  Sodom.  King's 
County  and  Queen's  County  are  not  names  invit- 
ing to  revolutionary  ears ;  Flatbush  and  Bushville 
and  Hardscrabble  are  not  suggestive  of  grand  old 
ferests  or  vines  and  4g  trees,  or  even  of  "greoi 
pastures  by  still  waters ;  there  is  not  much'  of 
harmony  or  poetry  in  Quogue  and  Fatehogae  and 


Yaphank.  'Jerusalem  and  Bethpage  have  not 
much  of  the  Young  America  progressiveness  in 
their  associations,  and  finally,  when  you  see  aa  a 
principal  place  on  the  map,  actually  Babylon,  the 
matter  begins  to  grow  serious.  They  say  Long 
Island  is  of  more  recent  formation  than  the  world 
about  it  Some  say  it  came  up  from  below,  and  a 
timid  man  might  suspect  that  he  who  reigns  over 
the  lower  re^ons  may  have  restored  his  favorite 
city,  which  we  read  of  as  '^fallen,"  to  the  earth,  in  a 
new  place.  No,  there  is  not  much  in  a  name, 
but  you  and  I  would  not  advise  a  young  farmer 
to  buy  a  farm  in  Hardscrabble,  or  to  lo(^  for  a 
wife  among  the  ladies  of  Babylon. 

The  railway  excavations  have  a  red  and  sandy 
look ;  the  slightly  undulating,  prairie-like  surface, 
is  mostly  covered  with  scrub-oaks,  and  has  been 
recently  blackened  by  fire,  so  that  one's  judgment 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  seduced  by  appeals  to  his 
emotions  of  beauty.  There  is,  much,  however,  to 
interest  a  careful  observer  of  this  strange  region, 
and  after  a  critical  examination  occupying  several 
days,  spade  in  hand,  I  feel  qualified  to  |»'esent 
the  condition  of  these  lands  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  looking  for  new  homes,  advising 
no  one,  however,  to  purchase,  without  a  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Although  Cobbett,  who 
was  a  prophet  in  agriculture,  had  his  American 
home  on  the  island,  and  although  some  of  the 
wealthiest  farmers  in  the  country  have  elegant 
homes  and  farms  here,  yet  there  is  room  for  some 
slight  improvements  in  particular  localities.  For 
instance,  at  Farmingdale  station,  to-day,  we  saw  a 
cow  harnessed  witii  a  horse-collar  an^  rope- 
traoes  to  a  plow  which  was  held  by  one  man  while 
another  led  the  animal,  plowing  a  garden.  In  all 
Europe,  I  never  saw  the  beat  of  that  for  plowing. 
Again,  on  the  road  from  Babylon  to  Islip,  I  saw  a 
load  of  manure  <m  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  poor 
oxen,  driven  by  a  man  sitting  on  top  of  the  load, 
with  ropes  fastened  to  the  noses  of  the  forward 
yoke,  halter-iashion,  the  driver  holding  the  ends 
of  the  ropes  in  his  hand  like  reins.  On  the  same 
road  we  met  a  gentleman,  or  some  other  kind  of 
man,  driving  a  poor  thiin  ox  in  a  single  wagon, 
probably  on  a  pleasure  excursion.  A  young  friend 
with  us  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  lady  of  whom 
he  had  read,  who  used  to  live  in  Babylon,  and 
dressed  in  scarlet  dothes,  but  she  was  not  visible.  • 

Babylon  is  a  good  farming  region,  with  taste- 
ful parks  and  fertile  fields.  From  there  to  Islip, 
on  a  fine  old  road,  are  beautiful  residences  and 
grounds,  occupied  in  summer  by  New  York  mil* 
lionaires.  Several  jdaceswere  also  pointed  out 
adorned  with  grape-houses,  fish-ponds  and  ele- 
gant mansions,  which  were  valued  at  more  than 
$60,000  eaeh. 

Hie  lands,  which  I  particularly  examined,  and 
have  spoken  of  as  wUd,  lie  four  or  five  miles  firom 
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this  highway  directly  on  the  raihroad,  but  there  is 
evidently  a  great  uniformity,  and  bo  all  writers 
agree,  in  the  structure  and  quality  of  the  whole 
interior  of  the  island.  At  Hempstead,  only  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  is,  however,  a  tract  known  a« 
the  "Hempstead  Plains,"  which  presents  a  differ- 
ent appearance  from  the  rest.  It  is  a  prairie, 
slightly  undulating,  of  smooth,  grassy  surface, 
entirely  free  from  tree  or  bush,  17,000  acres  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hemp- 
stead in  common,  and  used  for  pasture.  Leaving 
now  this  superficial  sketch,  I  will  give  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  soil,  climate  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  wild  lands  near  Islip,  which  have 
been  recently  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Farmer. 

As,  however,  any  tolerably  accurate  impression 
of  them  miist  occupy  more  room  than  can  now  be 
spared,  I  will  continue  the  subject  in  a  future 
number. 

For  tht  Neta  Smgland  JPIarmer, 
C07FEB. 

Me.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  Farmer,  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  by  "S.  W.  M."  in  relation  to  raising  coffee 
in  the  New  England  States.  I  do  not  purpose  to 
reply  to  this,  but  in  my  opinion,  though  the  thing 
may  be  practicable,  his  time  and  trouble  might  be 
expended  otherwise  to  better  advantage,  consider- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  latitudes  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

Reading  the  above-mentioned  article,  however, 
reminded  me  of  a  substitute,  or  rather  a  partial 
substitute  for  coffee,  which  we  have  used  m  our 
family,  and  which  I  will  give  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers.  It  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take  a 
quantity  of  barley,  and  roast  it  by  a  gentle  heat, 
till  of  &  light  brown  color.  Stir  in  among  it  a 
himp  of  butter  on  taking  from  the  oven.  This  is 
to  be  ground  and  mixed  with  the  coffee  in  equal 

Eroportions.    Infuse  in  the  usual  manner.    The 
everage  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  flavor 
from  pure  coffee. 

Conee  may  be  very  much  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  quantity  of  carrots,  prepared  as 
below.  Thev  should  be  thinly  sliced,  and  careful- 
ly dried  ana  browned  in  a  moderate  oven.  A 
handful  added  to  the  coffee  before  boiling,  gives 
more  body  to  it,  and  greatly  enriches  the  flavor. 
Bath,  March  12, 1860.  A  Reader. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — 
From  Eben  Wight,  Corresponding  Secretary,  we 
have  received  specimen  sheets  of  the  Report  of 
this  Society  for  1859.  The  dissertations  or  re- 
ports of  the  various  committees  are  valuable  doc- 
uments. We  notice  some  strictures  on  the  man- 
agement of  green-houses  that  all  would  do  well 
to  read  who  have,  or  propose  to  have,  plants  ''live 
in  glass  houses."  The  weekly  shows  of  the  So- 
ciety are  to  be  continued  free  to  the  public,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  thus  affording  people  from  the 
country  who  visit  the  city  on  Saturday  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  firuits  and  flowers  our  soil 
and  climate  are  capable  of  producing. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FIBSS  nr  THS  WOODS. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  frequently  thought  that 
farmers  do  not  have  that  security  and  protection 
against  fires  in  the  woods  that  they  ought  to  have, 
and  as  no  one  has  called  the  attention  of  those 
most  interested  to  the  subject,  I  have  ventured  to 
solicit  your  co-operation  in  waking  them  up  to 
their  duty.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  be  called 
to  three  or  four  fires  on  a  dry,  pleasant  day  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  months,  especially  on  the 
Sabbath;  time  and  a^ain  have  we  been  called 
out,  in  the  midst  of  divme  service,  to  subdue  fires 
set  in  the  woods  by  careless,  reckless,  strolling 
smokers.  The  increasing  habit  of  spending  the 
Sabbath  in  strolling  over  the  woods  and  fields,  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  large  villages,  must 
be  broken  up,  or  our  woodlands  will  become  en- 
tirely worthless  from  the  frequency  of  fires  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  There  is  also  that  silly 
habit  of  travelling  the  streets  with  afire  under  the 
end  of  one's  nose ;  even  in  hot  weather,  how  oft- 
en we  see  half-human  locomotives  trudging  along 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  our  country  towns, 
with  an  old  tobacco  pipe  in  their  moutn,  some- 
times walking  beside  the  skeleton  of  an  old 
starved  horse,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a  gay 
equipage  at  a  2.40  pace ;  how  disgusting  to  see 
the  numan  face  divine  with  a  dirty  stick  in  the 
centre,  with  a  little  fire  on  the  end,  built  in  a  di- 
minutive furnace,  and  that  delicate,  matchless 
machinery,  the  human  lungs,  used  as  bellows, 
pufiing  and  blowing,  for  the  sake  of  burning  up  a 
tittle  Virginia  tobacco,  and  nauseating  the  pure 
air  with  the  viUainous  smell.  If  that  was  all,  we 
could  possibly  endure  it ;  but  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  numberless  fires  that  originate 
from  that  same  habit,  I  think  it  high  time  that  the 
Legislature  pass  some  stringent  law  against  smok- 
ingin  the  nighways  and  byways  of  the  country. 

why  should  we  be  subjected  to  so  much  anxie- 
ty, trouble  and  loss  ?  ^  There  is  almost  as  much 
risk  in  a  smoker's  passing  through  woodland  in  a 
dry  time,  as  there  woula  be  in  going  through  a 
powder-house.  How  perfectly  naturu  for  a  care- 
less smoker  to  light  his  pipe,  and  throw  down  his 
match  in  the  pine  boughs  or  leaves,  and  by  the 
time  he  is  out  of  sight,  the  fire  will  blaze  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  some  honest,  hard-working 
farmer  will  be  subjected  to  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  dollars,  beside  hindering  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors half  a  day  or  more,  to  subdue  the  fire.  Bemg 
a  working  farmer,  verging  on  three-score  years 
and  ten,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  put  my 
thoughts  in  language  pleasing  to  "ears  polite," 
but  deem  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  neighbors  and 
myself  to  call  your  attention  to  it  in  my  rough  and 
uncouth  way,  you  being  a  legislator  and  editor  of 
an  able  agncuitural  paper. 

A  Ck>NSTANT  Reader. 

Chdmrford,  Feb.  11,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^We  believe  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fires  that  occur  in  town  or  country,  are  occa- 
sioned directly,  or  indirectly,  by  smoking,  as  half 
the  men  in  the  land,  and — ^with  shame  we  say  it — 
some  of  the  women  carry  matches  about  them 
most  of  the  time.  Smoking  in  the  streets  is  a 
ncusance,  and  ought  to  be  abated  as  such. 
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Fw  the  New  England  Farmer, 
MASINQ  MAPTiTH   SUGAB. 

The  season  for  making  maple  sugar  is  at  hand, 
and  I  sec  no  one  has  written  upon  the  subject.  I 
propose  to  tell  your  readers  how  it  is  made  in  old 
Cheshire  county,  but  in  order  to  do  it,  give  you  a 
history  of  a  visit  to  A.  &  C.  Smith's,  Pottersville, 
sugar  works,  one  of  the  best  of  manufactories. 
They  have  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  house  14  by  26, 
and  a  wood-house  attached.  They  have  two  arches, 
and  two  sheet-iron  pans  to  each  arch,  one  set  one 
foot  higher  than  the  other ;  this  is  done  so  as  to 
draw  tno  sap  out  of  the  upper  pans  with  a  syphon, 
so  as  to  change  from  one  pan  to  another,  and  to 
avoid  dipping,  which  is  thought  to  color  the  sap. 
The  cold  sap  is  kept  about  four  rods  from  the 
house,  in  a  resovoir,  on  a  bank  so  high,  as  to  run 
by  tiiming  a  faucet  through  a  window,  to  either 
pan  as  they  please.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor. About  60  rods  up  the  hill,  they  have  another 
lot,  and  a  reservoir  with  a  faucet  attached,  and 
troughs  made  of  boards,  2^  inches  by  3  inches, 
and  some  31  by  4,  to  carry  it  to  the  lower  lot,  all 

Caintcd  yellow.  It  takes  two  hours  to  carry  a 
ogshoad  over  the  line  from  one  lot  to  the  other. 
They  have  another  lot  with  reservoirs,  painted 
yellow,  with  a  faucet  to  carrv  the  sap  in  troughs, 
27  rods,  to  the  other  brancn,  20  rods  from  the 
lower  lot.  They  draw  at  anv  time,  except  when 
it  freezes  or  rains.  One  would  suppose  that  snow 
would  trouble  the  troughs,  but  it  is  not  so,  being 
painted,  they  will  clear  themselves.  The  crotches, 
nolding  the  troughs,  are  put  up  in  November,  and 
taken  up  when  the  sugar  season  is  over  and  piled 
together.  When  the  sap  arrives  at  the  lower  res- 
ervoir, it  is  strained  through  woolen ;  they  calcu- 
late to  s}Tup  off  once  a  day,  and  do  not  take  the 
pan  off,  but  use  snow  to  quell  the  fire.  The  pans 
are  washed  before  being  filled.  The  syrup  is 
strained  through  woolen  fiannel,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  process,  if  all  is  clean,  there  will  be  no 
settlings. 

The  syrup  is  done  off  in  tin  pans,  from  8  to  12 
pounds  to  a  batch,  on  a  stove,  or  an  arch,  and 
boiled  down  till  it  will  dry  off  in  a  spoon,  and 
when  it  has  gramed,  it  is  turned  out  into  tin  cups 
two  inches  square,  till  cooled.  Some  \mt  in  milk 
and  eggs  to  cleanse  it,  but  if  every  thing  is  kep; 
dean,  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  because  it  is  more 
likely  to  bum,  and  many  times  you  have  to  strain 
it  to  get  rid  of  it. 

They  sell  their  sugar  at  the  door  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  a  pound ;  some  years  they  have  or- 
ders for  lots  in  molasses,  and  they  sell  from  800 
to  1200  pounds  a  year  of  sugar.  I  nnd  there  is  no 
trouble  m  making  and  selling  sugar,  if  all  is  kept 
neat  and  clean.  Maple. 

P.  S.  You  will  find  the  two  oldest  sheet-iron 
pans  here  and  still  good ;  they  were  built  Sn  1838, 
eot  up  by  Aaron  Smith  and  John  Wight,  and 
built  by  Wm.  Norwood,  of  Keene,  since  spread 
over  New  England  as  one  of  the  best  inventions. 


Let  the  Stomach  have  its  Craving.— In  the 
diseases  produced  by  bad  food,  such  as  scorbutic 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  the  patient's  stomach 
often  craves  for,  and  digests  things,  some  of  which 
certainly  would  be  laid  down  in  no  dietary  that 
ever  was  invented  for  the  sick,  and  especially  not 


for  such  sick.  These  are  fruit,  pickles,  jams,  gin- 
gerbread, fat  of  ham  or  of  bacon,  suet,  cheese, 
butter,  milk.  These  cases  I  have  seen  not  "by  ones, 
nor  by  t^ns,  but  by  hundreds.  And  the  patient's 
stomach  was  right,  and  the  book  was  wrong.  The 
articles  craved  for,  in  these  cases,  might  have 
been  principally  arranged  under  the  two  heads  of 
fat  and  vegetable  acids.  There  is  often  a  marked 
difference  between  men  and  women  in  this  matter 
of  sick  feeding.  Women's  digestion  is  generally 
slower.— JYorcncfi  Nightingale, 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
TBAZrSFIiAN^TINa  GOBN. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
from  New  Hampshire,  whom  I  met  sometime  dur- 
ing the  winter,  interested  me  much  by  relating 
some  experiments*  he  had  made  in  transplanting 
com,  ana  I  desired  him  to  write  some  account  of 
them  for  the  N,  E,  Farmer.  To-day  I  received 
from  him  the  following  paper,  which  I  am  gratified 
to  forward  to  you.  The  subject  is  of  more  espe- 
cial importance  to  those  who  live  north  of  us, 
wtiere  the  season  is  shorter.  But  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  those  who  cultivate  sweet  com  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  early  corn 
for  their  own  use  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
com  in  the  garden  or  field  is  fit  for  the  table, 
that  the  paper  contains  a  suggestion  of  much  prac- 
tical importance.  Now  is  Uie  time ;  who  will  try 
the  plan  P     Yours,  &c.,       Joseph  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Editob  : — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
readers  of  your  paper  upon  the  subject  of  trans- 
planting corn.  In  tho  northern  parts  of  New 
Hampsniro  and  Vermont,  and  more  especially  in 
the  Caimdas,  tho  season  is  too  short  for  the  com 
crops.  Tho  deep  snows  of  winter  are  slow  to  melt 
away,  and  the  winds  of  spring,  blowing  from  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north-west,  are  so  cold  that 
the  ^ound  cannot  be  safely  planted,  until  ouite 
late  m  the  season.  This  makes  the  com  crop  late, 
and  exposes  it  to  the  early  frosts  of  autumn,  which 
in  those  re^ons  usually  come  in  August.  For 
this  reason,  it  often  happens  that  the  hard  labor 
of  the  farmer  in  plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  &c.,  is 
almost  lost,  and  his  fond  hopes  of  a  full  store- 
house of  golden  ears  of  com  for  the  support  of  his 
family  and  stock  are  all  blasted.  It  almost  al- 
ways happens  that  his  crop  is  injured  to  some  de- 
gree. 

It  wOl  be  readily  seen,  that  if  com  could  be  so 
cultivated  that  it  would  ripen  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
corn-growers  of  those  places.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  tiiis  can  be  effected  by  transplanting.  This 
opinion  is  derived  firom  my  own  experience,  and 
also  that  of  others.  I  was  led  to  test  the  possi- 
bility of  successfully  transplanting  corn  in  the 
summer  of  1857,  oecause  the  ground  where  I 
wished  to  raise  sweet  com  was  naturally  so  wet, 
and  the  season  that  jear  was  so  backward,  that  I 
knew  it  would  not  npen  if  cultivated  in  the  usual 
way.  About  a  month  before  the  ground  would  be 
in  a  suitable  state  for  planting,  I  planted  the  corn 
in  a  dry,  sunny  place,  making  the  hills  containing 
four  or  five  kernels  each,  a  few  inches  apart,  each 
way.  The  com  came  un  and  grew  slowly,  yet  with 
sufficient  rapidit)*,  anu  by  the  time  the  ground 
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where  it  was  to  be  transplanted  became  dry,  it 
was  four  or  five  inches  high,  about  as  high  as  com 
is  ever  hoed  the  first  time.  I  then  prepared  the 
ground,  and  with  the  use  of  a  tin  shovel  or  scoop, 
such  as  is  used  in  a  flour  barrel,  took  up  the  hills 
and  transplanted  them.  The  result  was  that  every 
hill  lived,  that  the  com  ripened  a  month  earlier 
than  other  com,  and  was  the  best  piece  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  success  of  this  experiment  led 
me  to  consider  the  advantages  which  would  be 
derived,  if  corn  should  bo  transplanted,  and  re- 
flection seemed  to  show  me  the  following 

ADVANTAOES. 

1.  The  com  would  not  suffer  from  the  worms, 
as  it  would  be  too  large  for  them  to  injure,  before 
it  is  transplanted. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  the  crows  would  not 
injure  it 

3.  It  would  save  the  first  hoeing,  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration. 

4.  The  corn  would  so  soon  take  the  strength  of 
the  ground,  and  overshadow  it,  that  there  would 
be  but  very  few  weeds. 

6.  The  ground,  so  recently  plowed,  (just  before 
transplanting,)  would  be  so  mellow,  and  the  roots 
wonlu  strike  down  so  deep,  that  the  com  would 
be  less  affected  by  drought. 

6.  The  com  would  ripen  before  the  usual  g^eat 
droughts  of  August. 

7.  Hoeing  would  not  interfere  with  having. 

8.  The  com  would  fill  out  the  last  of  Jiuy,  or 
first  of  August,  before  the  cold  nights  come  on, 
which  so  much  prevent  com  from  filling  out  well. 

9.  The  com  would  be  secure  against  frosts. 

10.  Com  could  be  raised  upon  wet  land,  which 
is  not  so  much  affected  by  drought. 

11.  The  corn  could  be  gathered  in  season  to 
sow  winter  wheat,  if  desired. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  each  one  of  these 
advantages  is  great,  and  that  the  sum  of  them  all 
IS  very  great.  If  the  com  crop  of  New  England 
could  have  been  a  month  earlier  than  it  was  last 
year,  it  would  have  been  many  hundred  thousand 
dollars  greater  than  it  was.  If  the  labor  necessary 
to  hoe  com  the  first  time  can  be  saved,  then  the 
^eatest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  rais- 
mg  com  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  then  a  most 
important  question.  Can  com  be  transplanted  to 
advantage  r  To  this  the  reply  immediately  sug- 
s;ests  itself,  that  the  labor  of  transplanting  would 
Be  so  great  as  to  render  it  impracticable.  Most 
irould  come  to  such  a  conclusion  at  once.  But 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  amount  of  this  la- 
bor is  exaggerated  by  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  but  little  thought  P  May  it  not  be  that 
some  means  can  be  adopted  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished  much  easier  than  one  at  first  would 
suppose  ?  I  think  so,  and  will  propose  my  way, 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  it  may  be  done  economi- 
cally. 

DIRECTIONS  FOB  TRANSPL.\19TINO  COBN. 

Prepare  boxes  about  4  feet  long,  3  feet  wide, 
and  5  inches  high.  Make  one  of  the  sides  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  removed.  Fill  these  boxes  with 
loam  mixed  with  some  manure.  Then  prepare 
some  stri^)s  of  board  2|  inches  wide,  5  inches  long, 
and  as  thm  as  the  blade  of  a  hoe.  Put  these  down 
endwise  into  the  loam,  so  as  to  divide  the  loam 
into  squares,  2^  inches  square  and  6  inches  deep. 
(As  these  squares  are  each  to  contain  a  hill  of 


com,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thin  strips  are  to 
prevent  the  roots  of  one  hill  from  interfering 
with  those  of  another.)  Place  these  boxes  in  a 
sunny  place,  well  protected  from  the  west  wind, 
and  about  a  month  before  the  usual  planting 
time,  plant  4  or  d  kernels  of  com  in  each  one  m 
these  squares.  By  planting  time,  that  com  will 
be  5  or  6  inches  high.  Having  prepared  the 
ground  and  opened  the  hills,  put  theae  boxes  into 
a  cart,  drive  over  the  grouna,  take  the  hills  of 
com  from  the  boxes  in  the  hand,  put  them  into 
the  prepared  hill,  press  the  earth  around  them, 
and  the  com  is  at  once  planted  and  hoed  the  first 
time.  It  would  be  well  to  use  some  phosphate  of 
lime  or  hen  manure,  so  as  to  cause  the  com  to 
start  immediately.  In  a  short  time  the  com  will 
be  as  large  as  usual  when  hoed  the  second  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  process,  the  labor 
of  transplanting  is  not  so  verv  great,  not  near  as 
great  As  that^f  the  hoeing,  which  is  saved.  The 
boxes  and  the  thin  strips  which  separate  the  hilis, 
when  once  made,  would  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  the  labor  of  filling  them,  planting  the  com  in 
them,  &c.,  would  come  so  early  in  the  season, 
that  it  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence.  It 
would  not  take  so  many  boxes  to  transplant  an 
acre  of  land  as  wotlld  at  first  be  supposed.  If  in 
every  square  foot  of  the  boxes,  there  are  twenty- 
five  hills,  OS  there  may  be,  then  a  rod  square'of 
boxes  will  furnish  hills  enough  to  transplant  more 
than  an  acre  and  an  half  of  ground,  if  the  rows  are 
four  feet  apart  one  way,  and  three  feet  the  other. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  management  of  these 
boxes  would  require  some  wisdom  and  care.  The 
loam  should  not  be  very  rich,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
transplant  from  a  poorer  into  a  richer  soil.  San- 
dy or  gravelly  loam  is  better,  as  it  is  warmer.  If 
the  com  manifests  a  want  of  sufficient  nutriment, 
then  liquid  manure  should  be  added  sparingly. 
In  yery  cold  nights  it  should  be  covered  over.*  The 
com  will  be  spindling,  because  the  hills  are  so 
near  together.  But  that  will  be  remedied  as  soon 
as  it  is  transplanted. 

My  object  in  presenting  this  subject  to  your 
readers,  is  to  induce  them  to  consider  the  subject, 
and,  if  they  think  best,  to  test  it  by  experiments 
upon  their  fhrms.  It  was  tested  last  summer  by 
several  farmers  with  perfect  success,  yet  not  upon 
a  very  large  scale.  I  feel  that,  if  1  can  do  any- 
thing to  enable  farmers  to  produce  the  most  im- 
portant crop  of  this  part  of  the  country  more 
surely,  more  abundantly  and  more  economically, 
I  shall  do  much  good.  M. 


For  ike  Nett  SngUmd  Parmtr. 

HOW  TO  BAISE  O^BBAGS. 

In  answer  to  **An  Old  Subscriber,"  who  in- 
quires how  to  raise  good  cabbages,  I  will  tell  him 
how  I  have  managed.  I  prepare  my  ground  in  the 
spring  by  plowing  in  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
inches,  a  liberal  dressing  of  green  stable  manure, 
after  which  the  ground  is  spaded  over,  and  re- 
ceives a  surface  dressing  of  salt  and  ashes.  I  plant 
my  cabbages  in  hills  about  the  10th  of  May,  and 
wnen  two  or  three  inches  high,'l  pick  out  the 
plants  to  distances  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and 
when  they  are  five  inches  high,  I  transplant  them, 
setting  them  in  rows  three  feet  each  way,  which 
gives  room  to  work  among  them.    I  hoe  them 
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twice  a  week  through  the  season,  and  sometimes 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  heads  bursting,  I  tip 
them  over  sideways,  which  starts  the  roots  and 
prevents  further  danu^  ;  by  this  course  of  treat- 
ment, I  find  no  difficulty  in  making  ninety  plants 
out  of  a  hundred  head  and  grow  to  a  large  size. 
For  a  winter  cabbage,  I  think  C!omstock's  Premi- 
um Flat  Dutch  decidedly  superior  to  all  otiier 
varieties.  Old  rotten  manures  are  not  good  for 
cabbages,  from  their  being  full  of  worms  and  in- 
sects which  prey  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants,  pro- 
ducing the  "clump  foot,''  which  ndns  the  cab- 
bage. L.  6.  Philbbick. 
Bouih  DeerfiM,  N.  ff.,  March  20, 1860. 


or  four  times  during  the  summer  months,  or  as 
often  es  it  comes  off  the  tree.       S.  L.  White. 
Qraton,  March  29,  1860. 


JPbr  tie  New  JBagUmcLFarmer, 

FBITNIlSrO  AFPLB  TBXSBS. 

Ma.  Editor: — ^In  your  issue  of  March  17,  a 
correspondent  expresses  some  of  his  ideas  "on 
pruning  apple  trees,"  which  do  not,  ell  of  them, 
chime  m  with  my  own. 

He  thinks  it  is  better  not  to  prune  at  all  after 
the  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit,  but  to  let  nature  have 
her  own  way ;  and  asks  if  nature  is  ever  at  fault 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  a  tree.  Now,  if 
nature  needs  no  Rooking  after,  why  does  he  prune 
the  tree  before  it  comes  to  a  bearing  state  P  Why 
not  let  nature  have  its  course  at  one  time  as  well 
as  another  in  the  life  of  a  tree  ?  If  natare  can 
always  be  trusted,  why  does  she  ofttimes  allow 
the  unit  of  the  apple  tree,  and  many  other  trees, 
to  set  itself  so  thickly  that,  if  it  was  allowed  to  re^ 
main  and  ripen,'  the  branches  would  be  broken 
down,  and  the  tree  ruined,  unless  it  was  propped 
and  supported  in  the  most  careful  manner  P 

That  manv  persons  prune  their  trees  too  much, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  a  little  judicious  use  of  the 
knife  or  fine  saw  at  the  right  time  of  the  year— 
from  June  to  November — sometimes  is  needed  by 
trees  of  all  ages ;  and  this  fact  is  in  accordance 
•<7ith  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  fruit- 
growers of  the  land. 

Your  correspondent  also  objects  to  the  scraping 
and  washing  of  trees.  Now,  to  scrape  a  young, 
•mooih-barked  tree,  would  be  a  foolisn  operation, 
surelvy  but  when  the  bark  of  a  tree  has  naturally, 
(as  they  will  sometimes,  let  them  be  cared  for  ever 
so  well,)  become  thick  and  shaggy,  and  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  moss,  affording  shelter 
for  numerous  msects,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  re> 
moved — no  matter  who  says  to  the  contrary. 

Washing  trees,  also,  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  moss,  &c,  and  helps  to  keep  off  destructive  in- 
sects. Unless  trees  are  washeid,  especially  young 
trees,  in  June,  July  and  August,  with  some  offen- 
sive substance,  the  greatest  <*bore"  of  the  far- 
mer, the  apple  tree  borer,  is  almost  sure  to  com- 
mence its  destructive  work ;  and  those  trees  which 
have  received  the  most  care  are  most  liable  to  be 
attacked. 

If  "M."  can  keep  the  borers  away  from  his 
trees  without  applying  some  sort  of  a  wash,  will 
he  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the  public  how  he 
has  done  it  P 

The  wash  which  I  have  used  with  good  success 
b  the  following :  Make  nearly  a  pailful  of  soap- 
suds— ^Bot  too  strong — add  a  little  pulverized 
brimstone,  hen  manure,  and  enough  clay  to  make 
it  adhesive.    This  wash  should  be  applied  three 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

FOWIi  lOSABOTV  AND  HUNGABXAN 

aBASSEB. 

Oentlembn  : — ^In  behalf  of  myself  and  others 
of  your  subscribers,  I  would  inquire,  What  is  the 
character  of  fowl  meadow  grass  P  It  is  something 
new  with  us.  Is  it  adapted  to  very  low  awamp 
lands  P  I  have  a  swamp  lot  that  I  cleared  up  last 
season,  and  late  in  the  fall  I  burned  it  over.  Will 
the  seed  take  without  breaking  it  up  P  Judging 
from  the  article  in  your  paper  of  the  14th  inst.,  I 
should  think  that  the  writer  of  that  article  sowed 
his  seed  without  breaking  up. 

Is  the  seed  to  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Co.,  and  how  much  is  required  to  the  acre  P 

I  would  like  the  views  of  some  of  your  subscri- 
bers, "who  have  had  the  practical  knowledge,"  as 
to  the  profit  and  value  of  Hun^ian  grass  P 

Jos.  M.  Bishop. 

Shoreham,  VI.,  March,  1860. 

Hemarki). — Cattle  are  very  fond  of  this  grass^ 
so  that  it  is  usually  worth  two-thirds  the  price  of 
the  best  English  hay.  It  loves  low,  moist  land, 
but  not  "very  low  swamp  lands."  It  may  be  in- 
troduced by  sowing  its  seed  on  the  sward  of  mea- 
dow or  swale  land,  without  breaking  up.  Hun- 
garian grass  is  a  species  of  millet,  and  is  an  an- 
nual plant.  It  usually  gives  a  large  crop,  and  is 
excellent  for  feeding  out  green  to  stock  in  the 
summer.  We  have  cut  one  crop  only  for  dry  fod- 
der, but  found  it  a  good  one.  The  objection  to 
raising  it  is,  the  necessity  for  plowing  and  seed- 
ing every  spring. 


For  the  New  JBngkmd  Farmer. 
CUIiTUBB  OP  BHBBP  AND  FINSS. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — ^I  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Fanner,  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Gardner,  by  figuring 
and  guessing  at  how  much  wood  an  acre  or  land, 
set  to  pines,  would  produce  thirty  years  hence, 
claims  a  larger  profit  than  stocking  with  sheep 
would  give.  He  says  the  land  will,  in  thirty 
years,  produce  20  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  which 
18  wortn  $6  per  cord ;  deducting  $2  per  cord  for 
cutting  and  carting,  will  leave  $4,  which  is  equal 
to  $80  for  thirty  years. 

Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  the  sheep.  In 
the  first  place,  I  shall  claim  one  acre  to  keep  a 
sheep,  as  it  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  called 
pasture,  if  it  will  not ;  or,  at  least,  think  I  am 
as  safe  in  reckoning  it  at  that,  as  friend  Gardner 
is  in  guessing  at  his  twenty  cords  of  wood,  thirty 
years  hence.  Allow  one  acre  to  keep  one  ewe 
sheep,  which  will  raise  one  lamb,  (and  perhaps 
two,)  which  is  worth  at  least  $2,50  in  August,  to 
go  to  market ;  4  lbs.  of  wool  at  40  cents,  $1,60, 
making  $4,10 ;  deducting  $1  for  keeping  in  win- 
ter, which  is  the  common  price,  gives  $3,10  per 
year,  or  $93  for  thirty  years.  He  says  if  any  sheep 
husbandman  can  make  up  the  other  side  of  the 
account  to  match  )na,  he  should  be  pleased  to 
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hear  from  him.  I  am  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  make 
my  figures  no  higher  than  my  experience  proves 
to  be  true,  vhich  I  think  will  pay  a  larger  profit 
than  setting  land  to  pines,  and  guessing  at  the 
quantity  of  wood  it  will  produce  in  thirty  years. 
Hatfield,  March,  1860.  J.  E.  w. 


For  the  New  England  Patmer. 
WOBUS  IN  AFFIiES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Fanner  of  February  25 
there  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  S.  L.  White, 
headed  "Worms  in  Apples.''  I  have  been  for  a 
long  time  expecting,  yet  fearing,  to  see  something 
like  that  It  may  well  produce  alarm,  for  it  threat- 
ens the  destruction  of  all  the  summer  and  the  au- 
tumn apples. 

In  lS3d,  an  apple  was  given  to  me  that  grew 
about  four  miles  west  of  my  home.  In  it  I  found 
the  maggots  as  deacribed  by  Mr.  White^  adding  to 
his  description  black  heads.  Five  years  later  uiey 
appeared  m  the  sweet  apples  of  my  orchard,  ana 
rapidly  increased,  until  now,  for  some  years,  we 
cannot  have  a  summer  or  autumn  apple  come  to 
perfection,  excepting  one  fine  sweet  variety  that 
ripens  in  August — this  appearing  to  get  the  start 
or  the  pests  by  its  early  maturity.  iTie  bug  Mr. 
White  saw,  I  think,  was  not  the  perfected  insect. 
The  ivm  makes  a  very  small  brownish-red  fly,  I 
am  4ilt6  siire.  There  is  any  amount  of  them  in 
the  fruit  rooms,  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter, 
but  I  have  never  found  one  when  the  fruit  is  grow- 
ing on  the  trees.  How  the  q^^  gets  into  the  ap- 
ple is  more  than  I  can  guess,  for  there  is  not  the 
feast  appearance  on  the  surface  of  injury. 

The  orchards  a  few  miles  below  us  in  Plymouth 
that  are  exposed  to  the  winds  direct  from  the  sea, 
do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  this  nameless  dep- 
redator. Caleb  Bates. 

Kingston,  Mom,,  1860. 

LADIES^  DEPARTMENT, 

nON-INFIiAMMABIiB  BBESS  FABRICS. 

The  ladies  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  method 
has  been  discovered  by  which  aiw  dress  fabric 
ihay  be  rendered  uninflammable.  Bv  direction  of 
Queen  Victoria,  two  distinguished  English  chem- 
ists undertook  a  series  of  experiments  which  have 
resulted  in  determining  that  a  solution  containing 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  crj'stals  or  sixty-two  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  salt  is  perfectly  anti-flamma- 
ble. They  remark :  .  "Tungstate  of  soda  ranges 
among  tho  salts  which  are  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  A  solution  con- 
taining twenty  per  cent,  renders  the  muslin  per- 
fectly non-inflammable.  It  acts,  apparently,  by 
firmly  enveloping  the  fibre,  and  thereby  excluding 
the  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  very  smooth  and 
of  a  fatty  appearance,  like  talc,  and  this  property 
facilitates  the  ironing  process,  which  all  other 
salts  resist"  The  following  formula  is  given  as 
having  proved  eificacious,  and  will  simplify*  the 
application :  "A  concentrated  neutral  solution  of 
tungstate  of  soda  is  diluted  with  water  to  28° 
Twaddio  (an  alkaliometer,  so  called,)  and  then 
mixed  with  three  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda. 
Thn  solution  was  found  to  keep  and  to  answer 
wfll.     It  has  been  introduced  into  Her  Majesty's 


iaundr}%  where  it  is  constantly  used."  The  solu* 
tion  can  be  applied  to  any  faorie.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  dip  the  cleansca  article  in  the  prepared 
fluid,  then  drain  and  dry  it,  after  which  It  may  be 
ironed ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  solution  may  be  in- 
corporated with  the  starch  to  be  used  in  the  stiff- 
ening. The  lightest  materials,  when  submitted  to 
this  preparation,  may  char  and  shrivel,  but  Ihey 
will  not  blaze. 

■ 

NBIIDIiB-WOBK. 

• 

There  is  something  extremely  pleasant,  and 
even  touchin^-i— at  least,  of  very  sweet,  soft,  win- 
ning effect — m  this  peculiarity  of  needle-work, 
distinguishing  women  from  men.  Our  own  sex  is 
incapable  of  any  such  by-play  aside  from  the  main 
business  of  life ;  but  women — be  they  of  what 
earthly  rank  they  may,  however  gifted  with  intel- 
lect or  genius,  or  endowed  with  awful  beauty — 
have  always  some  little  handiworiL  ready  to  fiH  the 
tiny  ^p'  of  every  vacant  moment  A  needle  is 
familiar  to  the  fingers  of  them  all.  A  queen,  no 
doubt,  plies  it  on  occasion  ;  the  woman-poet  can 
use  it  as  adroitly  as  her  pctn  ;  the  woman's  eye 
that  has  discovered  a  new  star,  turns  from  its  glo- 
ry to  send  the  polished' little  instrument  gleaming 
alon^  the  hem  of  her  kerchief,  or  to  dam  a  casniu 
fray  m  her  dress.  And  they  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  in  this  respect  The  slender  thread 
of  silk  or  cotton  keeps  them  united  with  the  small, 
familiar,  gentle  interests  of  life,  the  continually 
operating  infiuences  of  which  do  so  much  for  the 
health  of  the  character,  end  carry  off  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  morbid 
sensibility.  A  vast  deal  of  human  8}inpathy  runs 
along  this  electric  line,  stretching  from  the  throne 
to  the  wicker-chair  of  the  humblest  seamstress, 
keeping  high  and  low  in  a  species  of  communion 
with  their  kindred  beings.  Mcthinks  it  is  a  token 
of  healthy  and  gentle  characteristics,  when  women 
of  high  thoughts  and  accomplishments  love  to 
sew,  especially  as  they  are  never  more  at  homa 
with  their  own  hearts,  than  while  so  occupied. — 
Hawthorne' 9  New  Bomance. 


Cljeanliness.— The  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  after  rising,  is  the  bath.  The  vessel  which  is 
dignified,  like  a  certain  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  with 
a  royal  order,  is  one  on  which  folios  might  be 
written.  It  has  given  a  name  to  two  towns — 
Bath  and  Baden— renowned  for  their  toilets,  and 
it  is  all  that  is  left  in  three  continents  of  Roman 
glory.  It  is  a  club  room  in  Germany  and  the 
East,  and  was  an  arena  in  Greece  and  Kome.  It 
was  in  a  bath  that  the  greatest  destroyer  of  life 
had  his  own  destroyed,  when  he  had  bathed  ail 
France  in  blood.  But  Clarence,  I  am  convinced, 
has  been  much  maligned.  He  has  been  called  a 
drunkard,  and  people  shudder  at  his  choosing  that 
death  in  which  he  could  not  but  die  in  sin ;  but 
for  my  part,  so  far  as  the  Malmsey  is  concerned, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  only  showed  him- 
self a  gentleman  to  the  last  He  was  determined 
to  die  clean,  and  he  knew,  like  the  Parisian  la- 
dies, who  sacrifice  a  dozen  of  champagne  to  their 
morning  ablutions,  that  wine  has  a  peculiarly  soft- 
ening effect  upon  the  skin.  Besides  champagne, 
the  exquisites  of  Paris  use  milk,  which  is  supposed 
to  lend  whiteness  to  the  skin. — Habits  oj  Qood 
Society^ 
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name  bring*  a  pic- 
ture before  m — a 
picture  to  vbieh 
the 


of  fact   petBon    is 
hardljr  indifferent. 
The    great,   gaunt 
trees  which  groan- 
ed and  Bhneked  in 
the  bla«ta  of  win- 
A  ter,  and  whose  ten- 
*"    dec    lenvea    bare 
looked  cbiiled 
***■"    nipped  in  the  east 
"^  nmds  of  a  north- 
spring     each 


r  be- 


ime  a  '  tbing  of 
^^  **  beauty "  which 
Mr.  Keats  says  is 
"a  Joy  foreTer," 
There  is  an  old  house:— indeed,  there  are  many 
aiuh — but  ne  refer  to  that  particular  one  which 
now  comes  back  to  your  memory.  It  may  have 
been  a  house  of  some  pretensions  when  it  was 
new  t  perhaps  it  heard  the  cannons  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  days  of  its  youth ;  but  its  "glory 
has  long  since  departed,"  and  nothing  now  re- 
IDkint  to  it  bnt  an  air  of  antique  respectability. 
It  has,  too,  an  expression  of  melancholy,  as  if  it 
missed  the  matter's  hand — the  master  who  was 
carried  over  the  threshold  one  pleasant  au- 
tumn day  ao  long  ago.  As  you  passed  by  it, 
latt  winter,  it  looked  only  a  black,  mournful  pile 
against  the  drifted  snow.  But  look  again,  in  this 
pleasant   month  of  Juae!     The   horse   chestnut 


trees  are  covered'  with  great  green  loaves  and . 
beautiful  blossoms,  the  elms  look  up  again  and 
show  themselres  for  what  they  are — the  finest  of 

all  American  forest  trees — and  the  mople  bends  its 
graceful  head  in  the  summer  air.  There  are  dn- 
namon  roses  looking  over  the  fence,  and  a  ayrin- 
ga  which  ])erfumes  the  air  for  rods  around.  But 
the  old  house — what  haa  come  over  it,  this  sunny 
morning  P  You  see  its  tall  chimneys,  and  catch 
glimpses  of  its  sombre  hues  through  the  trees,  but 
how  picturesque,  how  home-like  it  seems — how 
much  ftioro  attractive  than  that  smart,  newly- 
painted  dwelling  that  stands  near,  whose  green 
blinds  ore  the  only  verdant  thing  about  it,  unless 
it  be  the  man  who  set  it  there  as  a  target  for  the 
hot  suns  of  July  and  August  to  shoot  their  arrows 
at!  Nature  knows  how  to  beautify  the  most  des- 
olate spot,  and  although  she  sometimes  makes  a 
sandy  desert  without  tree  or  shrub,  she  never  de- 
signed it  for  human  habitation. 

Last  winter,  the  windows  of  our  old  house  re- 
minded one  of  the  eye-holes  in  a  skeleton's  head ; 
but  now,  as  they  are  thrown  open,  through  iheir 
leafy  screen,  the  people  who  ait  at  them  seem  as 
if  sitting  in  a  bower  of  interlacing  branches  and 

Lest  somebody  should  mistake  the  tenor  of  our 
remarks,  and  compare  us  to  that  man  Aladdin, 
who  preferred  old  lamps  to  new  ones,  we  would  ex- 
plain that  this  is  by  no  means  the  inference  to  be 
drawn;  but  this,  namely,  that  if  the  charms  of  na- 
ture can  so  beautify  a  musty  old  dwelling  such  as 
we  have  described,  what  can  they  not  be  expect- 
ed to  do  for  a  brand-new  one  P 

Mr.  Hawthorne  does  not,  as  on  author,  believe 
in  old  houses — be  has  intimated  as  much  in  his 
"HousQ  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  and  his  "Marble 
Faun,"  and  it  is  nngenraou*  to  demand  that  a 
man's  private  habits  shall  conform  to  the  senti- 
ments he  may  tiiink  it  beneficial  to  impress  upon 
the  public,  otherwise  somebody  might  suggest  an 
incongruity  between  his  known  peiickant  for  the 
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abodes  of  the  past  generation,  and  the  remarks  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Vide  the  "Old  Manse," 
where  he  gathered  his  "Mosses,"  and  the  house 
whose  portrait  adorns  the  "Homes  of  American 
Authors." 

But  now  let  us  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  the 
world.  The  seeds  that  were  buried  in  the  "cold, 
moist  earth,"  in  April,  are  springing  up  again, 
the  orchard  is  full  of  blossoms,  and  the  rye,  and 
wheat,  and  com,  are  green  in  the  distant  fields. 
As  you  look  at  them,  you  are  reminded  of  that 
verse  in  Corinthians :  ^^And  that  which  thou  sow- 
est,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  &e,  hut 
hare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheats  or  of  tome 
other  grain :  hut  God  giveth  it  a  body  aa  it  hath 
pleased  him"  And  perhaps  you  think  of  the 
whole  of  that  sublimest  chapter,  and  your  faith 
in  the  resurrection  is  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
it  would  have  been  if  you  had  not  come  out  to 
look  at  the  world  in  the  light  of  this  June  day. 
So  earth  may  always  speak  to  us  of  heaven,  if 
our  minds  are  attuned  to  hear  her  lessons.  Yet 
the  same  sweet  air  which  brings  to  one  the  bcent 
of  flowers  and  thoughts  of  Heaven,  comes  to 
another  through  grated  prison  windows,  or  plays 
about  the  gibbet  where  he  is  to  die,  bringing  only 
remorseful  memories,  and  "a  certain  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment."  So  the  world  is  what  we 
make  it. 

Nor  would  we  assert  that  there  is  not  a  little 
of  the  old  leaven  in  the  emotions  with  which  even 
the  best  of  us  read  the  "book  of  nature." 

Young  woman,  can  you  conscientiously  say  that 
your  admiration  of  this  pleasant  day  is  all  un- 
mingled  with  admiration  for  your  new  muslin 
gown,  which  now,  thank  fortune,  you  can  wear 
with  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  without  an  ad- 
monition from  "Mamma  ?"  Young  man,  we  will 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  vanities  like  these 
possess  your  mind,  but  as  you  sail  over  the  bo- 
som of  the  great  river,  are. your  musings  undis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  fish-hooks  and  bait  P  Or, 
as  you  stroll  through  the  woods  in  a  meditative 
mood,  is  there  not  a  spirit  within  which  prompts 
you  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  throw  at  that  little 
red  squirrel  that  sits  so  prettily  on  the  fence,  with 
its  tail  over  its  back  ?  But  we  will  not  be  too 
hard  on  you,  for  most  likely  you  did  not  hit  him, 
and  he  twinkled  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  from 
which  he  looks  triumphantly  out  at  you,  witli  his 
bright,  round  eyes. 

Brother  Farmer,  would  you  like  to  confess  how 
many  "calculations"  of  profit  have  run  through 
the  stream  of  your  meditations,  as  you  surreyed 
the  "marvellous  handiwork"  displayed  in  the 
scene  before  you  ? 

The  charming  Hans  Andersen,  (if  you  have 
not  his  books,  pray^t  them  'for  your  children,) 
describes  a  scene  of  loveliness,  and  then  he  says: 


"There  is  the  poetry  of  nature.  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve that  this  is  felt  by  every  one  P  Listen  to 
what  occurred  there  only  last  night.  First  of  all, 
two  rich  countrymen  drove  past.  'There  are 
some  splendid  trees  there,'  said  one:  'There  are 
ten  loads  of  fire-wood  in  each,' replied  the  other  r* 


/br  the  Amp  Bnffltmd  Fanmar, 
WSATHBB  ANB   FASMINO  TS  KANSAS. 

•♦Pray  God  for  rain,"  is  the  general  cry.  With 
the  exception  of  a  slight  shower  a  few  nights  ago, 
we  have  had  no  rain  since  the  4th  of  February. 
The  ground  is  as  dry  as  ashes  and  the  farmers  are 
trying  to  grasp  hands  with  patience  while  they 
wait  for  rain  to  moisten  the  earth.  Yet  we  wit> 
ness  great  preparations  for  rain.  The  thunder 
rolls  threateningly ;  lightning  flashes  alarmingly 
and  we  draw  closer  within  doors,  and  say,  "Now 
we  shall  have  it,"  when,  presto,  change!  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  wished-for  rain  disappear,  and 
the  sunshine  comes  again.  Verily,  sunshine  is  a 
good  thing ;  it  lightens  the  heart  and  bathes  the 
earth  with  a  beautiful  glow,  yet  we  need  a  stormy 
now  and  then,  to  make  us  appreciate  its  kindly 
smile  the  more.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  plan^ 
ed  a  few  early  potatoes,  peas  and  other  seeds  that 
will  not  injure  by  laying  in  the  ground  while 
vegetation  is  so  dormant.  Many  nave  delayed 
their  plowing,  because  they  think  it  is  useless, 
and  the  ground  gets  so  dry  when  turned  to  the 
sunlight. 

And  yet  Nature  is  wearing  a  beanf  ifiil  aspect. 
Grass  is  getting  quite  high  on  the  prairies  and 
teams  are  already  starting  across  the  plains  for 
the  great  £1  Dorado.  In  a  few  more  days  the 
trees  will  be  perfect  in  their  rich  livery  of  green, 
while  the  flowers,  like  a  coat  of  many  colors,  are 
adorning  the  kindly  breast  of  mother  Earth. 
Dear  mother  Earth !  beneath  her  bosom  is  beat- 
ing a  pulse  of  more  warmth  and  kindness  than  we 
ever  find  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  while  I  write, 
a  beautiful  bird  sits  upon  the  fence  near  by,  and 
repeats,  with  a  metallic  sound,  "I  know  it,  I  know 
it."  And  a  solitary  whipporwill  upon  the  old  oak, 
near  the  woods,  sadly  cries  out,  **5Vhip-poor- 
wi-l-l,"  bringing  out  the  "will"  prolongingly.  Ah, 
but  we  have  such  beautiful  birds  in  Kansas.  No- 
where else  can  there  be  such  a  multitudinous  va- 
riety. "Singing  flowers,"  Beecher  calls  them,  aa 
flowers  are  "silent  birds." 

Sod  com.  That  is  something  of  which  the  east- 
ern farmers  know  but  little,  I  believe.  Of  course, 
every  farmer  knows  that  newly-plowed  ground 
never  yields  a  great  crop  the  first  year.  In  Kan- 
sas, where  we  have  so  much  land  to  spare,  the 
sod  is  generally  turned  under  during  the  summer, 
and  allowed  to  decay  till  the  next  spring,  and 
then  when  plowed  over  again,  yields  enormously. 
If  the  farmer  breaks  his  land  in  the  spring  and 
wishes  to  render  it  useful  the  first  year,  no  breaks 
with  an  eighteen  or  twenty  inch  plow,  and  a  man 
follows  after  him  with  a  basket  of  corn  and  drops 
the  kernels  along  the  furrows ;  then  breaking  the 
next  furrow  the  sod  is  turned  over  upon  the  com, 
and  thus  it  is  left  to  come  up  and  grow  as  it 
chooses  through  the  summer,  no  attention  being 
given  it.  •Another  way  to  plant  sod  com  is  to 
go  round  the  field  with  an  axe^  and,  at  certain  dis- 
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tances,  strike  the  axe  in  the  ground,  and  after 
dropping  the  kernels  in  the  cleft,  closa  it  with  the 
beet  of  the  hoot.  Such  com  seldom  grows  high 
and  yields  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  ears  are  generally  small,  and  the  stalks  and 
ean  are  generally  cot  up  together,  and  fed  out  to 
the  stock  during  the  winter.  There  will  be  large 
quantities  of  sod  cbrn  planted  this  year.  But  if 
tne  com  is  planted  on  ground  plowed  the  second 
time,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  apart,  and  each 
hill  hoed  over  or  plowed  between,  twice  during  the 
summer,  we  have  a  crop  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  ears  are  enormously  long, 
large  and  full,  and  the  stalks  often  grow  to  the 
height  of  twenty-two  feet.  No  such  corn  grows  in 
the  east,  I  know.  ^Last  year  a  New  Hampshire 
man  brought  out  some  of  that  small  yellow  com  of 
the  East,  and  planted  a  field  of  it,  and  he  could 
not  sell  it,  because  it  did  not  yield  so  much  per 
acre ;  and  the  stock  did  not  **take  to  it,**  as  they 
do  to  the  large  white  com  of  the  West. 

Next  week  we  are  going  ''over  into  Missouri," 
as  we  say  on  the  Kansas  borders,  and  I  will  then 
give  )rou  an  account  of  the  farms,  and  the  manner 
in  whieh  they  force  cultivation  out  of  an  earth 
eovered  with  the  blot  of  siavedom ;  where  the 
▼ery  air  seems  dose,  because  freedom  is  con- 
fined. SusiB  VoOXi. 

Sumner,  K.  T.,  April  23, 1860. 


For  ihia  Neu  SngUmd  Fanner, 
HOW  A  JTEBSEYMAN  TBJBATS  HIS  COWS. 

In  conversation  lately  with  a  gentlefban  resid- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia,  I  learned 
something  of  their  manner  of  stabling  their  milk 
cows,  and  tiie  cows  kept  awhile  to  be  got  ready 
for  market.  The  stable  is  made  very  much  upon 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  I  think, 
with  a  trench  running  along  behind  to  receive  the 
droppings ;  but  instead  of  having  a  close  bottom, 
has  slats,  through  which  the  manure  drops  into, 
the  cellar  below,  and  is  daily  removed  and  sold 
to  the  calico  printers.  No  beading  of  any  kind  is 
allowed.  Benind  each  cow,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, is  fixed  in  the  floor  a  ring  or  staple.  When 
milking  time  comes,  a  «trap  with  a  buckle  is 
passed  through  the  ring,  the  cow's  hind  foot  on 
the  side  of  the  milker  drawn  back,  as  she  would 
naturally  stand  while  milking,  the  strap  passed 
around  her  ankle  and  buckled,  the  neck  straps  be- 
in^  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  cow's  head  up  \  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  kicking  cow  to  overset 
the  pail,  or  strike  the  milker.  The  most  stubborn 
cows  are  subdued  by  this  means,  and  without  vi- 
olence or  harm  to  the  cow,  or  to  the  temper  of  the 
milker.  And  in  the  severest  fly  time,  no  loss  is 
occasioned  by  overset  pails. 

Cows  are  each  allowed  twen^  pounds  of  the 
best  hay  per  day,  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  and 
a  peck  of^flne  feed.  The  hay  is  cut,  and  the  meal 
and  feed  wet  and  sprinkled  over,  or  mixed  with 
the  hay.  Thev  are  turned  out  in  the  morning,  al- 
lowed to  drink,  and  yarded  for  a  while,  tied  up  at 
noon,  foddered  and  turned  out  again  for  an  hour 
or  two.  Separate  yards  are  made  for  different 
lots,  and  those  animals  which  are  peaceable  to- 
gether are  put  together  in  the  lot-yards.  When 
turned  out  upon  the  ]msture  in  summer,  they  run 
together.   But  instead  of  knocking  the  droppings 


to  pieces  as  a  dressing  for  the  land,  a  man  is  em- 
ployed with  a  basket  or  handcart  to  go  over  tlie 
field  and  pick  up  the  droppings,  which  are  also 
sold  to  the  cloth  printers,  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
make  it  profitable  to  thus  dispose  of  the  manure, 
and  with  the  proceeds  to  buy  other  fertilizers  to 
keep  the  land  in  heart.  d. 

AprU'U,  1860. 

For  the  NtiP  England  Farmer, 
ONION  MAGGOT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  on- 
ion maggot,  and  I  don^t  know  as  there  is  any 
cure  for  him,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  treated 
mine  last  year,  and  with  good  success  for  once, 
and  shall  try  it  again  this  year,  and  will  tell  it  to 
you  and  the  farmers  free  of  charge ;  I  don't  think 
1  could  get  "$60,000"  for  it,  if  I  should  ask  it 

I  sowed  last  year  in  my  garden,  on  good  soil, 
three  rows,  about  thirty  feet  long  each,  to  onion 
seeds.  I  expected  the  maggots  and  watched  dili- 
gently their  progress.  When  they  were  first  up 
about  one  or  two  inches  high,  I  put  some  strong 
salt  and  water  on  about  three  feet  of  one  row  to 
see  if  it  would  kill  the  onions,  and  in  case  it  did 
not,  perhaps  it  might  kill  the^  maggots,  if  they 
came;  the  young  onions  stood  it  weUf,  and  it  did 
not  hurt  them. 

After  the  onions  had  got  about  as  large  as  a 
pail-bail  wire,  there  came  a  spell  of  warm,  wet 
weather,  and  my  onions  began  to  be  afliected.  I 
watched  them  several  days,  and  they  grew  worse, 
and  were  fast  dying  out,  for  about  one  -in  every 
eight  or  ten  were  wilting  and  dying,  and  I  found 
a  maggot  at  the  roots  of  every  one  that  appeared 
wilting,  and  sometimes  the  maggot  was  nearly  as 
large  as  the  little  stock  itself,  and  had  eaten  the 
bottom  all  away,  and  was  making  its  way  up  the 
stem ;  at  the  rate  of  havoc  they  were  making,  it 
appeared  there  would  not  be  one  onion  left  in  the 
bed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  more.  I  took  a  pail- 
ful of  strong  pickle  from  mv  pork  barrel,  and 
with  a  watering-pot,  put  it  all  on  to  the  thrr .^ 
rows  as  though  I  were  watering  them ;  the  c  • 
ions  never  faltered  or  changed.  The  salt  kill.d 
all  the  grass,  young  clover  and  weeds,  exec  )t 
purslain,  which  came  up  later,  and  the  maggt  s 
were  entirely  killed,  and  I  never  saw  any  afttr, 
though  the  flies  continued  to  lay  theur  eggs  down 
the  side  of  the  little  plant  and  between  it  and  the 
dirt,  just  as  flies  will  blow  a  piece  of  fresh  meat ; 
but  the  salt  prevented  their  maturing  or  batch- 
ing, and  I  raised  a  good  crop  of  fair  sized  onions. 
I  think  they  did  not  ripen  as  well  as  usual,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  salt  prevented  them, 
for  I  have  often  seen  patches  remain  as  green  as 
mine  were  at  harvest  time. 

I  put  on  two  or  three  slighter  sprinklings  of 
brine  after  the  first,  during  the  summer. 

Maiden,  Maij  7,  1860.  A.  S.  Hall. 


Nfw  Bees. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Apiarian  So- 
ciety of  London,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Segitmelcr, 
described  the  successful  introduction  into  Eng- 
land of  the  Ligurian  bee,  a  distinct,  species  from 
the  ordinarj'  honey  bee.  It  is  regardea  as  of  great 
value  as  a  honey  collector,  and  has  been  recently 
introduced  into  Germany  with  great  success.  Col- 
onies of  the  new  species  were  stated  to  be  already 
at  work  in  Devonshire. 
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nrpiiux  OF  oou). 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  should  like  to  inquire  what  is 
to  he  the  probable  and  permanent  effect  of  the  un> 
preoedented  and  continuous  influx  of  gold  into  the 
United  States  P  In  other  words,  in  what  respects 
will  our  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity 
be  promoted  or  retarded  thereby  ?  Without  pre- 
tending to  any  uncommon  sagacity  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  make  a  few  brief  remarks  for  the 
consideration  of  others. 

Wo  know  already  what  were  the  effects  upon 
Spain,  after  the  discovery  and  conouest  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru ;  that  the  influx  of  gold  tended  great- 
ly to  national  degeneracy,  by  introducing  Ixxxurv 
and  extravagance,  and  by  paralyzing  the  mdustn* 
ous  and  virtuous  habits  of  the  nation.  The  chief 
caulse  of  this  national  decline  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity was  the  relaxation  in  the  industrial  habits 
and  pursuits  of  the  people.  But,  for  reasons 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious,  we  anticipate  a  dif- 
ferent result  in  our  case.  The  only  evil  we  expe- 
rience at  present  from  the  influx  of  gold,  ia  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  labor  and  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  the  farmer  has  to  pay  a  higher 
price  fbr  labor,  so,  in  return,  he  receives  a  higher 
price  for  all  the  articles  which  labor  produces,  so 
that  the  various  .departments  of  industry  were 
never  in  a  more  healthy  or  satisfactory*  condition. 
In  all  departments  of  business,  work  is  abundant, 
and  laborers  are  constantly  employed  at  good 
wages.  And,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  yet  all  laborers  receive  a  fuU 
equivalent  by  the  higher  price  which  they  are 
paid  for  their  services. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  these  United 
States.  The  influx  of  gold  has  already  raised  the 
price  of  evervthing ;  and  it  will  ultimately  make 
these  United  States  the  most  prosperous  and 
wealthy  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  pro- 
portion OS  gold  abounds,  so  is  the  price  of  every 
thing  enhanced.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  different  result.  It  is  true,  upon  the 
fit*8t  announcement  of  the  auriferous  discoveries 
in  California,  so  great  was  the  rush  of  adventur- 
ers to  that  locality,  that,  had  our  popiilation  been 
stationary  or  selMependent  for  its  increase,  the 
consequence  would  have  been  most  injurious  to 
the  agricultural  industrjr  of  the  country.  But  the 
broad  stream  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries 
constantly  pouring  in  upon  us,  more  than  makes 
up  the  loss  by  our  south-western  emigration.  Be- 
sides, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  The  accession  often 
or  twelve  millions  annually  to  our  circulating  me- 
dium, is  of  vast  importance  to  all  our  pubhc  in- 
terests. 

Taking,  now,  a  more  enlarged  view  of  these  dis- 
coveries, a  political  effect  is  likely  to  arise  out  of 
them,  far  more  momentous,  extensive  and  per- 
manent in  its  consequences  and  future  bearing  on 
the  destinies  of  the  New  World.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  foresight  of  a  prophet  to  predict,  that, 
at  no  distant  period,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to 
have  control  and  reign  supreme  throughout  the 
North  American  continent.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
question  of  time  and  expediency ;  tiie  result,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  certain*    And  this  will  be  ow- 


ing, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  discovery  and' in- 
flux of  gold,  which  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  nearly  the  whole  supply  of 
the  precious  metals.  And  believing,  as  we  nimly 
do,  that  these  United  States  are  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  reforming  the  institutions  of 
civil  government,  and  in  civilizing  and  evanr^ 
izing  the  world,  we  cannot  but  consider  this  met 
as  most  strikingly  signiflcint  and  sure.  What- 
ever may  be  the  designs  of  an  overruling  Provi* 
dence  in  this  arrang^cment,  we  trust  that  these 
United  States,  which  are  now,  in  some  respectf, 
like  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  trav* 
elling  to  the  land  of  promise,  and  passing  through 
some  of  the  most  fiery  trials  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  their  future  duties,  will  be  enabled  to  ac- 
quit themselves  manfully  and  discharge  all  their 
duties  faithfully,  especially  those  bearing  upon 
the  &ture  libecties  aad  h^piness  of  mankind. 

John  Goldsbuby. 


Fbr  the  New  SngUmd  Fkmaer, 
TSB  TBJTB  TEACHEB. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  not  onlv  to  eda* 
cate,  to  draw  out  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
to  bring  into  exercise  his  faculties,  to  develop, 
uncover,  unfold  his  powers,  which  lie  folded  up 
like  the  wings  of  a  bird  for  future  use,  but  be 
must  also  teach,  instruct,  impart  of  his  own  sub- 
stcmce,  communicate  from  his  own  store,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  which  he  has,  the  light  within 
him.  The  true  teacher  has  his  own  mind  and  soul 
so  illuminated,  so  full  of  light,  that  it  shines  into 
every  mind  and  soul  that  comes  within  its  sphere 
of  radiation,  and  listens  it  up  so  that  its  owner, 
and  all  others  looking  on,  can  sec  what  is  in  it. 
Perhaps  teachers  differ  in  no  respect  more  than  in 
this  power  of  radiation.  Some  teachers  who  have 
a  good  deal  of  illumination,  always  thrust  a  screen^ 
consisting  of  a  net  work  of  technical  words  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  pupils,  and  only  the 
few  straggling  rays  that  pass  through  the  chinks 
and  meshes  of  this  screen  ever  reach  the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  Technical  terms  are  only  the  names 
of  ideas  or  things.  They  have  their  use  in  help- 
ing us  to  arrange  and  classify  things  or  thoughtS|| 
but  in  themselves  are  of  no  value. 

If  we  have  ideas,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in 
finding  names  for  them,  or  terms  by  which  to  ex- 
press them.  Some  teachers  require  of  their  pupDs 
the  outlay  of  more  force  in  the  acquisition  of 
names,  than  would  be  needed  to  gain  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  things.  A  thing  may  be  the  better 
for  having  a  name,  but  a  name  without  a  thine  is 
of  no  worth.  In  this  way  of  teaching,  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  force.  And  besides  this 
waste,  there  is  this  other  disadvantage^  that  as 
the  child  can  not  fully  understand  the  name  unUl 
he  has  first  obtained  an  idea  of  the  thing  intend- 
ed by  it,  he  will  never  be  quite  sure  that  he  un- 
derstands what  is  meant  by  the  name,  and  when 
it  is  spoken,  he  will  have  no  confidence  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  thing  meant.  The  teacher  who 
can  teach  one  thing,  is  worth  more  than  that  oth- 
er teacher,  who  can  teach  the  names  of  twentj 
things.  Some  teachers,  not  very  intensely  iUumi- 
nated  within,  have  yet  souls  so  transparant,  that 
other  souls  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  they 
have.    They  are  not  enveloped  in  mists  and  fogs. 
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The  windows  of  their  minds  are  not  darkened  hv 
Uinds  and  screens,  but  the  light  passes  throo^n 
tiienr  bright  and  )[mre,  and  is  not  turned  from  its 
direct  course  by  any  imperfect  medium,  and  when 
we  look  upon  the  mental  tablets  upon  which  it 
lalls,  we  find  a  perfect  ima^e  reflected.  This  is  al- 
ways delightful.  We  admire  a  picture  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  "true  to  nature."  So  when  we  find 
the  image,  the  idea,  the  thought  that  lies  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher,  accurately  reflected  from  the 
mind  of  the  child,  we  are  pleased — ^we  feel  that 
the  teadier  is  an  artist,  that  he  can  do  real  work. 
Budi  a  teacher^  if  he  can  make  but  one  picture,  is 
beitter  than  he  who  attempts  many,  but  makes 
none  perfect.  J.  Bstnolds. 

Concord^  Mass.,  1860. 


JSihr  fh9  Nao  BtgUmd  JPiamet, 
THB  WHiD  liASTDB  OF    laOXrO  ISULND. 

SECOim    LETTER  F&OX  JUDOB  FSBNCH« 

In  a  former  letter,  I  gave  a  general  idea  of  the 
immense  tract  of  lands  lying  on  Long  Island, 
vithin  two  hours  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
Long  Islsi^d  railroad^  which  divides  them  nearly 
in  the  centre.  Thousands  of  acres  of  them  are 
for  salt,  at  prices  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  The  soil  would  seem,  in  many  places,  to  a 
casual  observer,  to  be  far  more  sandy  than  in  fact 
it  is,  there  being  in  it  more  or  less  of  white  wa- 
ter-worn pebbles,  which,  washed  by  the  rain,  show 
wiiite  on  the  surface.  A  slight  examination  will 
show,  however,  tiiat  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with 
alluvium  enough  almost  to  entitle  it  to  be  called 
a  clay  loam.  Taking  up  soil  from  six  inches  below 
the  surface,  I  found  that  by  working  it  a  little  in 
tiie  hand,  it  had  almost  the  consistency  of  soft 
putty,  and  rolling  it  into  little  balls,  and  drying 
it,  it  became  quite  hard,  so  that  the  balls  might 
be  rolled  across  the  floor  without  crumbling. 

Again,  in  pastures  and  fields,  it  is  a  common 
practice,  where  there  are  no  streams,  to  provide 
watering  places  for  cattle,  by  scooping  out  hol- 
lows three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  there  the  rain- 
water will  stand  through  the  summer,  by  merely 
treading  and  thus  paddling  the  bottom,  without 
&e  addition  of  day  or  any  other  substance,  on 
land  perfectly  drained  by  nature,  and  where  water 
will  not  be  found  by  digging  twenty  feet.  This  is  a 
ecmimon  method  of  supplying  stock  with  water  in 
some  parts  of  England,  but  there  the  bottoms  of 
these  Artificial  ponds  are  usually  puddled  with 
clay.  These  lands  have  been  often  described  as 
barren  sand,  and  I  am  therefore  particular  in  stat- 
ing my  reasons  for  a  different  opinion. 

There  are  no  stones  for  miles  too  large  to  throw 
at  a  dog,  and  the  land  is  easily  plowed  with  two 
horses  after  it  is  once  broken  up.  My  way  to  clear 
it,  would  be  to  dig  up  .by  hand  the  few  trees  or 
stumps  too  large  for  the  plow,  then  mow  the 
bnshes  and  bum  them,  and  then  plow  with  a 


strong  team.  I  saw  a  team  of  five  horses  break- 
ing up  a  new  field  of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  for  the 
first  time.  The  plowman  said  they  could  plow 
nearly  two  acres  a  day,  that  he  had  tried  oxen, 
and  Ihey  could  not  plow  one  acre  a  day.  He  in- 
tended to  sow  winter  rye  and  grass  seed,  and  said 
that  he  had  got  28  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre  the 
year  before,  and  30  bushels  of  winter  wheat ;  and 
300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  {he  acre,  over  10  acres, 
getting  a  crop  of  3000  bushels.  This  is  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  farm  at  Deer  Park,  which  he  purchased 
for  $5  an  acre  about  six  years  ago.  My  inform- 
ant is  a  Scotchman,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who 
is,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  first  rate  plowman, 
and  who  gives  the  farm  on  which  he  labors,  the 
appearance  of  an  old  country  farm,  such  as  few 
American  farms  present.  I  may  add,  that  persons 
who  know  the  farm,  have  full  faith  in  these  state- 
ments about  the  crops.  The  soil  seems  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Island  generally.  It  is  on 
the  railroad,  7  miles  nearer  the  city  than  North 
Islip  station.  All  these  lands  are  nearly  as  level 
as  a  prairie,  and  there  is  no  waste  land,  so  that 
large  square  fields  may  be  laid. out,  and  fully  cul- 
tivated, whenever  it  is  convenient  A  farmer  at 
North  Islip,  whose  farm  I  visited,  said  that 
his  winter  wheat  averaged  18  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  his  spring  wheat  22  bushels,  and  his  potatoes 
from  125  to  150  bushels.  For  potataos,  he  plows 
in  bam  manure,  and  manures  in  the  drill  with 
300  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre.  .He 
said  that  the  guano  thus  applied  plainly  showed 
the  rows,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  and  two  erops  oi 
hay,  four  years  after  the  application. 

Everywhere  over  the  Island,  so  far  as  I  went-* 
and  we  drove  40  miles  in  an  open  carriage  in  one 
day,  on  purpose  to  observe  the  agriculture  of  the 
region — ^the  wheat  and  clover  appeared  finely, 
and  wherever  afield  had  lain  in  grass  two  or 
three  years,  there  was  a  thick  heavy  sod,  with 
every  indications  of  a  good  crop  of  timothy.  Not 
a  mile  from  North  lalip  station,  we  observed  a 
peach  orchard  of  several  acres,  ^s  handsome  and 
thrifty  trees  as  I  ever  saw,  some  three  or  four 
years  old.  The  buds  then  (April  3)  were  unin- 
jured, and  several  trees  which  I  examined  closely, 
were  full  of  blossom  buds.  Strawberries  and  black- 

> 

berries  flourish  finely  wherever  planted.  I  ob- 
served a  few  young  apples  and  pears,  and  some 
grapes,  all  of  which  looked  well. 

The  climate  must  be  more  mild  than  Boston, 
the  winters  being  tempered  by  the  sea,  and  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer  in  inland  places  cannot 
be  experienced  on  the  island.  Like  Ireland,  which 
is  the  best  country  for  pasturage  in  the  world. 
Long  Island  must  be  much  protected  from  sum- 
mer drought  by  the  heavy  dews,  which  the  sea- 
breezes  deposit  in  the  sultry  summer  nights.  One 
singular  fact  deserves  consideration  by  the  scien- 
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tific.  The  railway  runs  about  four  miles  from  the 
south  shore.  In  a  passage  of  40  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn to  North  Islip,  we  scarcely  cross  a  stream 
large  enough  to  require  a  culyert,  yet  ail  the  way 
along  by  the  common  highway,  which  keeps  near 
the  south  shore,  are  beautiful  ponds  of  crystal 
water,  abounding  in  trout,  and  supplied  by  streams 
large  enough  in  many  cases  to  carry  mills,  and 
having  their  rise  within  the  four  mile  breadth. 
The  summit  of  the  railroad  is  about  150  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  there  are  no  hills  worthy  the  name 
in  all  this  part  of  the  island.  The  streams  are  fed 
by  springs,  which  have  a  very  uniform  flow  of 
water.  A  friend  who  accompanies  me,  insists  that 
it  is  impossible  that  all  this  water  can  come  from 
the  rain,  and  that  it  must  come  up  from  the- sea 
in  some  way  by  capillary  attraction.  In  support 
of  his  Uieory,  he  says  that  on  Fire  Island,  which 
is  close  by  Long  Island,  the  cattle  find  fresh  wa- 
ter by  digging  holes  in  the  sand  through  which 
the  sea-water  is  filtered  and  becomes  fresh.  I  have 
not  seen  any  rain-tables  kept  on  the  island,  but 
am  intUned  to  think  the  rain-faU  wiU  be  found  to 
be  very  large,  and  the  evaporation  heretofore  has 
been  small,  the  land  being  covered  with  a  low 
growth  of  pines  and  oaks,  so  that  the  filtration 
would  be  comparatively  large. 

There  is  very  little  opportunity  on  Long  Island 
for  the  exercise  of  my  favorite  agricultural  science 
of  d;rainage^  as  naAire  has  got  the  start  of  us,  and 
thorough  drained  nearly  the  whole  island.  The 
wells  are  from  20  to  40  feet  deep,  and  the  water 
is  always  found  before  reaching  rock.  Indeed,  the 
inhabitants  say  there  is  no  rock  imder  the  island. 
In  all  my  travels,  except  near  Brooklyn,  I  have 
seen  no  ledge  of  any  kind,  no  such  thing  as  a 
stone  fence,  nor  any  stone  of  a  hundred  pounds 
weight,  except  a  few  on  the  north  side,  in  Smith- 
town.  Bricks  are  used  for  wells,  and  brick  clay 
is  found  in  some  localities. 

Long  Island  ought  to  be  the  kitchen  garden  of 
New  York.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  land  is  well 
drained  and  early,  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and 
must  be  productive.  * 

From  some  chemical  tests  which  I  have  had  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  it  seems  to  abound  in  potash,  to 
have  aluminum  enough,  but  to  be  deficient  in 
lime  and  phosphates.  Bone,  or  superphosphate  of 
lime  would  be  the  specific  manure,  if  this  impres- 
sion prove  correct. 

These  lands  are  surely  worthy  of  careful  exam- 
ination by  those  seeking  for  market-garden  farms. 
Any  farmer  who  will  visit  them  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  while  the  crops  are  on,  may  determine 
readily  the  only  points  which  can  admit  of  doubt, 
namely,  whether  the  soil  will  endure  a  drought, 
and  whether  the  statements  as  to  the  crops  of 


others.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Wilson  farm,  at 
Deer  Park,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  North  Islip  landa, 
and  I  could  find  no  person  who  would  say  that 
the  lands  in  that  region  were  peculiarly  subject  to 
drought.  Let  any  man  who  feels  interested,  ex- 
amine for  himself,  and  he  will  be  sure,  at  least,  at 
Stillenwerfs  Hotel  at  Islip,  to  find  a  first  rate 
house,  with  sea-fowl  and  trout  and  oysters,  and 
all  other  creature  comforts  that  a  reasonable  man 
can  ask,  and  he  will  find  enough  of  interest  in  this 
wilderness  by  a  great  city,  to  compensate  for.tbe 
journey. 

Jbr  the  Ne»  JElngtand  Fanmen 

Mr.  E]>itor  : — ^I  see  by  an  article  in  tiie  F^um^ 
er  of  February  18,  that  ^-oiu:  "New  Bedford"  cor- 
respondent says  "Mr.  Pinkham  can  calculate,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  figure,  yet  people  will  not,  be  con- 
vinced that  farming  is  a  losing  business."  Mr. 
"G.  W.  H."  makes  a  mistake  of  three  dollars,  in 
his  way  of  running  up  my  figures.  I  think  it  is 
evident  to  every  observing  man,  that'^ere  aie 
some  things  connected  mm  farmingv  that  do  not 
pay.  It  is  well  known  that  what  pays  well  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  does  not  pay  at  aU  in  anoth> 
er  part,  and  it  may  be  so  in  regard  to  raising  neat 
stock.  It  may  be  that,  in  Massadiusetts,  where 
it  does  not  co^t  much  to  transport  stock  to  mar- 
ket, it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  stock  than  it  iff 
here  in  Vermont.  As  an  oQset  to  the  unprofita- 
bleness of  raising  stock,  I  wUl  give  your  readers 
the  benefit  of  my  observation,  in  one  single  case, 
and  I  might  give  many  more.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  man  in  this  vicinity  bought  a  farm  of  200acre9> 
for  some  $2,200.  He  paid  about  $800  more  for 
his  team,  stock,  hogs,  grain,  provisions,  farmin|f 
tools,  &c.  In  fact,  he  had  cverythmg  to  buy,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  commence  with,  except  $1000 
in  cash,  which  he  had  earned  by  working  out  for 
farmers,  for  some  six  or  eight  years  previouis.  He 
was  now  $2000  in  debt ;  a  pretty  heavy  load  for 
a  young  farmer,  and  ho  felt  it  to  be  so  $  and  went 
to  work  with  the  determination  to  remove  it.  The 
first  two  years  he  paid  off  one  half  of  this  debt, 
but  since  then,  he  has  rtot  probably  cleared  over 
$300  a  year  on  account  of  Ixaid  times.  Perhaps 
some  or  your  readers  would  like  to  know  how  we 
make  money  so  fhst  up  here  in  rocky,  hiUy  Ver- 
mont. Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  gentleman 
referred  to  did  it,  and  what  has  been  aone,  can 
be  done  asain.  He  made  butter-making  his  whole 
business,  keeping  about  twelve  cows,  but  no  more 
other  stock  than  was  necessary.  His  cows  and 
hogs  are  his  chief  source  of  income,  as  he  usually 
feeds  out  all  his  grain.  I  do  not  claim  that  there 
is  no  other  way  to  make  money  on  a  farm ;  but 
I  know  that  "roimd  these  digffins,"  there  are  none 
who  make  monev  so  f^t  as  uxQ  dairvmen.  And 
I  find  it  generally  true,  what  an  ola  Scotchman 
once  said  to  us :  "If  ye  ha  kioa,  ye  ha  every  thin 
to  live  weel,"     * 


I  am  happy  to  see  that  a  new  topic  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Farmer,  i.  e.,  fences,  and  I  hope 
your  farming  correspondents  will  give  the  subject 
wheat,  rje  and  grass,  which  I  have  given,  are  justice.    Our  experience  is,  that  a  good  half  wall 

true.    Upon  these  points,  I  give  the  authority  of  I  is  the  best  fence.    It  will  certainly  stop  all  kindsi 
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of  stock  better  thaa  any  other,  and  it  is  not  very 
costly  to  bttildy  where  there  are  stones  enough  to 
baild  it.  I  think  the  wall  should  be  about  two  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The 
posts  should  be  set  one  foot  in  the  ground,  and 
about  eight  feet  apart ;  the  boards  bein^  seven- 
teen  feet  long,  ana  about  eight  inches  wide.  Al- 
X  vajs  spike  the  board  on  to  the  round  side  of  the 
post,  otherwise  the  wind,  in  swaying  the  boards 
to  and  fro,  will  draw  out  the  spike.  Where  ce- 
dar, chestnut  or  oak  is  not  plenty,  brown  ash 
makes  a  very  good  fence-post 

We  have  hod  beautiful  weather  since  last  De- 
cember. Sap  has  run  well  the  past  week,  which 
is  early  for  this  section  of  country.  The  prospect 
is  fair  for  a  good  sugar  year.  There  is  but  little 
«now  in  the  fields,  and  the  grass  has  started  in 
some  places.  Wild  geese  were  flying  to  the  north 
on  the  16th.  Spring  birds  were  seen  on  the  14th. 
Newbury,  Vt,  Ma^'ch^  1860.      T.  P.  Bailet. 


Far  fha  Nop  BngUmd  Farmer, 
CXiOTESB  AS  A  VEBTU^ZBSL 

MJt.  Editob  : — ^There  seems^  to  be  a  diversify 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  clover  improving  the  soil 
by  {uowing  under.  I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of 
the  24th  ult  a  statement  by  ''W.  E.  D.,''  claim- 
ing as  a  result  of  his  experiment  where  he  plowed 
fli  grass,  getting  a  much  poorer  crop  than  when 
there  was  no  grass.  He  does  not  say  whether  it 
was  herdsgrassy  redtop  or  something  else.  If 
either  of  these,  i  do  not  see  as  he  has  tested  the 
value  of  clover,  of  which  he  first  speaks.  Now  you 
are  weU  aware  ihat  clover  is,  accordiog  to  the  lows 
of  vegetation,  a  great  extractor  from  the  atmo- 

Shere,  and  is  abundantljr  supplied  with  leaves 
iloh  are  spread  to  the  wind,  and  take  in  carbon 
and  nitrogen  |  its  roots  are  thrust  into  the  subsoil 
and  take  up  tiie  salts  which  other  plants  do  not 
reach ;  here  we  have  mineral  elements  combined ; 
when  the  clover  is  turned  under,  and  we  plant 
iritk  corn,  it  has  an  abundance  of  nutriment  nec^r- 
•aiy  ibr  its  growth.  Oliver  Marcy,  in  his  address 
upon  agriioulture,  says,  wherever  you  can  get  a 
crop  of  clover  you  may  get  a  crap  of  com.  If  yori 
have  nothing  but  a  sano-bank,  put  on  sometmng 
to  make  your  seed  catch  and  stimulate  the  plant, 
and  everything  that  is  in  the  soil,  air  and  rain 
will  be  brought  into  the  crop.  Turn  it  in,  and 
you  have  gained  much;  but  cart  off  the  green 
crops  and  you  have  lost  the  essential  materials 
which  the  plants  extracted  from  the  atmosphere. 
Even  that  powerful  stimulant,  guano,  cannot  pro- 
duce a  crop  after  a  few  repetitions.  We  hear  of 
the  old,  worn-out  tobacco  lands  of  Virginia  being 
completely  renovated  by  green  crops.  I  hope  to 
bear  more  upon  this  subject,  as  I  think  it  will 
prove  beneficial  to  many.  1  commenced  one  year 
ago  to  experiment  with  clover  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
at  some  future  time  I  will  give  you  the  results  of 
iny  experiment.  W.  £.  J. 

EajyieU  March,  1860. 


PiE-FiiAirr  WiN£.^The  manufacture  of  wine 
from  the  stalks  of  pie-plant  or  rhubarb,  has  be- 
come quite  an  item  in  some  sections  of  the  West. 
For  two  years  past,  we  have  tasted  of  it  among 
dur  many  western  friends,  and  have  often  found 


it  very  pleasant  It  is  much  improved  by  age,  al- 
though when  quite  new  it  is  palatable,  ana  very 
valuable  in  the  kitchen  pastry  department  Last 
summer,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  some  that 
had  been  made  eight  years,  and  found  it  to  re- 
semble a  pure  Mansinello  wine,  oily  and  mild,  yet 
with  a  pleasant  aroma.  The  maker  was  William 
Glasgow,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  St  Louis,  the  "Longworth" 
of  wine-making  in  Missouri. — Ohio  Farmer. 


IBXTBAOTS  AND  HBPUES. 
CAUTION  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

I  find  that  many  patent  hive  venders  are  mak- 
ing very  free  with  my  name,  attaching  it  to  re- 
commendations of  hives  that  I  have  never  heard  of, 
as  an  inducement  to  persons  to  buy  their  worth- 
less trash.  This  has  been  done  in  many  quarters, 
till  my  reputation  for  consistenqy  is  in  great  need 
of  repairs.  Take  a  sample  of  one  of  the  boldest, 
emanating  from  some  point  in  Michigan,  where  it 
was  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  it  might  escape  my 
notice : 

''This  is  the  only  patent  hive  ever  used  by 
QuiNBY,  the  greatest  bee-raiser  in  the  United 
States,  who,  before  it  was  patented,  ofiered  $120 
for  his  individual  right,  now  sold  for  $5." 

And  to  make  it  still  more  like  truth,  he  gives 
my  name  among  others  for  reference.  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  never  offered  a  dol- 
lar for  a  patent  hive  yet*  That  I  never  recom^, 
mended  any  of  them,  but  those  with  the  movable 
combs.  And  to  prevent  being  accused  of  inter- 
ested motives,  even  here,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
no  interest  in  any  of  them  beyond  an  individual 
right  to  use.  Of  these  rights  I  have  any  number 
presented  me. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  rascality  exposed ;  it 
would  save  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  the 
trouble  of  writing,  and  of  my  answering  numerous 
letters  asking  to  be  further  assured  of  my  opinion 
of  this  or  that  hive.  M.  QuiNBT. 

8t,  JohnsviUe,  N.  T.,  1860. 

A  SPEGinC  FOB  THS  ONION  ICAGOOT. 

As  soon  as  there  are  any  appearances  of  the 
maggot,  remove  the  dirt  from  the  bulb  of  all  your 
onions,  and  the  invaders  will  take  French  leave, 
or  some  feathered  prowler  will  nab  them  for  a 
breakfast 

This  prevents  as  well  as  cures.  The  onion  is 
tenacious  of  life,  and  removing  the  earth  from 
contact  with  the  bulb  does  not  prevent  the  growth 
or  perfection  of  the  plant,  as  the  fibrous  roots  are 
amply  sufficient  for  its  complete  develomnent 

Nathan  Etdeb. 

New  Haven,  March  31, 1860. 

CULTIVATION  OP  WHITE  PINES. 

About  eighteen  years  since  I  assisted  in  setting 
nearly  3000  white  pines  i^pon  a  lot  of  sandy  land 
nearly  worn-out,  and  of  little  value.  We  pro- 
cured the  trees  from  ^  piece  of  land  about  to  be 
plowed  near  a  lot  of  young  pines.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trees  were  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
m  height,  but  thinking  we  would  have  some  very 
good  ones,  we  took  pams  to  get  a  few^  that  were 
very  thrifty,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height ; 
more  than  one-half  the  large  ones  died,  while  the 
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small  ones  nearly  all  lived,  and  are  now  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  land  is 
worth  three  times  what  it  was  eighteen  years  ago. 
We  plowed  furrows  about  six  feet  apart,  and  placed 
the  trees  four  feet  aoart  in  the  fUrrows.  The  trees 
were  set  about  the  nrst  of  April  and  with  very  lit- 
tle expense.  •  Alden  Davis. 
West  Stafford,  March,  1860. 

BYE  AND  BUCKWHEAT— FOWLS. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  "M."  on  "Rye  with 
Buckwheat,"  I  will  say  Uiat  I  have  made  a  prac- 
tice of  sowing  rye  and  buckwheat  together,  for 
two  or  three  years  past.  The  rye  has  generally 
made  a  good  growth,  and  I  should  have  had  a  fine 
crop,  if  1  had  let  it  ripen.  I  have  always  plowed 
the  rye  in  for  manure,  and  it  works  well  for 
buckwheat.    I  sow  about  the  tenth  of  June. 

I  noticed  also  a  communication  from  a  gentle- 
man in  South  Danvers,  in  which  he  says,  *'he 
wishes  to  get  the  best  breed  of  fowls."  I  should 
advise  ^im  to  get  the  Chittagong  in  pretoenoe  to 
any  other  breed.  I  have  kept  them  for  two  years, 
and  find  them  excellent  layers.  They  are  a  lai^ 
and  very  handsome  fowl,  tiie  cooks  weighing  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  pounds,  and  the  hens  seven  to 
ten.  Jrrrmiah  Cobb. 

Weg(boro\  March  20,  1660. 

TAXATION. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  feeling  manifbst^ 
in  the  communication  of  "J."  of  this  date  than  the 
occasion  demands.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  any  improper  imputation  xnade  on  a  man,  or  class 
of  men,  when  you  say  of  him,  or  them,  that  they  are 
not  forward  to  be  assessed  beyond  their  due  pro- 
portions. A  citizen  does  his  whole  duty"  when  he 
pays  what  is  demanded  of  him,  and  it  is  the  du- 
Xy  of  the  authorities  to  determine  the  sum  to  be 
demanded.  I  rather  think  '*J."  has  some  matter 
agitating  his  bosom,  other  than  the  taxes  of  his 
townsman  $  the  fact  is,  personalities  are  local 
and  limited,  sound  instructions  are  general  and 
without  limit  Essex. 

April  7,  1860.  ^ 

oBowma  OP  wheat. 

My  neighbor,  Qen.  Sutton,  has  lately  sent  me  a 
specimen  of'  his  wheat,  srown  last  season  on  a 
field  of  half  an  acre,  which  yielded  fifteen  bushels. 
It  appears  to  be  first  rate,  but  so  rare  is  it  to  meet 
wheat  grown  on  our  own  lands,. that  I  do  not  feel 

?ualified  to  speak  with  confidence  of  its  quality, 
remember  to  have  seen  this  patch  of  wheat,  as 
I  passed  over  the  General's  ground.  It  looked  vig- 
orous and  handsome — ^the  soil  is  naturally  strong, 
such  as  is  found  on  our  hill-sides,  when  subdued 
and  fertilized ;  and  the  General  on  all  his  grounds 
spares  no  pains  to  have  this  done  to  perfection. 
But  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is,  if  one 
man  can  grow  wheat,  so  can  another ;  and  as  my 
friend  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  says,  any  man 
can  grow  all  the  wheat  he  needs  for  his  family,  if 
he  will  but  try.  j.  w.  P. 

-4pra  2,  1860.  _    • 

To  '*A,  J5."  Barre,  R— In  the  Farmer  of  De- 
cember 24,  (vol.  12,  p.  69,)  in  your  reply  to  the  in- 
Quiry,  "Is  Farming  Profitable  ?"  you  have  stated 
tnat  from  a  farm  costing  $4000,  and  without 


capital,  stock  or  tools  to  carry  it  on,  you  have 
paid  for  all  of  them,  beside  the  improvements  of 
buildings,  fences,  &c.,  from  the  farm,  the  whole, 
with  the  interest,  amounting  to  the  snug  little  suni 
of  $10,000  in  cost  to  you. 

Now  the  fnoduA  operandi  of  this  lucoesa  can- 
not but  be  interesting  and  useful  to  every  New 
England  farmer,  and  to  all  those  who  anticinate 
the  day  when  they  can  call  some  small  home  toeur 
own. 

Please  give  us,  then,  a  description  of  what  your 
farm  was,  fand  is,>  its  size,  its  soil,  its  producte, 
&c. ;  what  kind  oi  stock  you  put  on  it  at  first,  and 
have  kept  i  the  profit  of  each»  or  the  comparative 

Erofit  of  cattle,  norses  and  sheep,  lor  the  sham* 
les  or  for  wool,  according  to  yoor  experience  3 
so  that  others  in  like  circumstanees,  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, may  profit  by  your  experience. 
Elm  Tree  Farm,       o.  w.  T. 

BECLAIlfING  FASTUBE. 

I  have  a  pasture  away  from  home  which  is  grow- 
ing up  to  hardback  and  pod-brake.  I  wish  to  luxiw 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

BarriatiUe,  K  H.  LnXB  'Bjcoakobosu 

Remarks. — ^Oat  tiie  bushes,  and  then  depastujEO 
it  with  sheep.  

ASPARAGUS. 

Ought  aspamgns  the  second  year  from  tiie  Med 
to  be  cut  as  fast  as  it  comes  up,  or  would  it  be 
best  for  it  to  grow,  and  not  cut  it  until  the  third 
year  P  Henbt  F.  Giffobb. 

FaimouJth,  Mass,,  1860. 

Remarks. — A  little  may  be  cut  the  second  year, 
but  as  the  root  will  not  become  large  and  vigor* 
ous  without  the  aid  of  the  top,  it  is  best  not  to 
cut  it  much. 

BREMEN  GEESE  AMI>  FEACOCK* 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  or  eorree- 
pondenta  direct  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  breed- 
ing Bremen  geese,  and  instruction  as  to  pools  and 
winter  shelter  for  the  same.  Also  as  to  the  Imb* 
its  of  the  bird  *«Pavo  Cristatus,"  or  Peaco^  and 
mode  of  raising.  Oak  Bxlu 

March  28, 1860.        _ 

TO  CURB  BINGWOBM,  OR  TETTER  OH  GATTLB. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  and  a  brush 
or  rag,  and  rub  the  parts  so  affected.  It  is  a  sure 
cure.  Daniel  Chase. 

Fienn<na,  K  ff,,  March  24, 1660. 


Currants  as  Trees,  or  as  Bushes.— The  edi- 
tor of  the  Rural  New*  Yorker  recotnmends  the  tree 
fbrm.    But  then  adds : 

Another  good  way  to  grow  the  currant  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bush*— not  the  kind  of  a  bush  generally 
seen,  but  with  only  three,  or  at  the  most,  four 
shoots  starting  from  the  ground.  After  bearing 
two  years,  allow  one  or  two  strong  ^oots  to  start 
from  the  bottom,  to^  take  the  place  of  one  or  two 
of  the  old  ones,  which  should  be  cut  away.  One 
shoot  maybe  allowed  afterward  to  grow  every 
year,  to  replace  an  old  one ;  and  thus  the  plant 
will  he  entffely  renewed  every  three  or  fouryec^s. 
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Thia  ii  an  ftdmirable  labor-uving  implement. 
'Fat  the  purpose  of  hilling  wa  have  never  aeen  iu 
equal — and  at  a  scarifier,  or  weeder,  it  ia  *ery  ef- 
fectnaL  It  is  easilj'  changed  to  aa  to  do  httle  or 
much  work,  as  is  desired,  for  it  is  adapted  to  flat 
Bnrftkoe  ralture  as  well  as  to  hilling.  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Putnam,  of  DanTera,  says  it  is  the  best  tool  he 
evet  used  for  splitting  hills  where  corn  greir  the 
previous  year,  but  that  its  "greatest  excellence  is 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  drill  and  ridge  culture, 
•uch  as  corn  planted  for  fodder,  sugar  beets  and 
rutabagas,  as  it  will  cotbt  the  manuring,  and  the 
hand-hoe  can  be  dispensed  with."  On  ground  not 
stony  we  should  think  it  might  be  used  favorably 
for  covering  potatoes. 


BBVIEW  OF  THB  8EABON. 
Mr.  Editok  : — Fi»  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
roulera  of  the  Farmtr  posted  up  on.  the  ohanges 
and  fluctuations  of  the  season,  I  send  the  re- 
sults of  m^  record  of  the  weather  for  the  past  six 

.1 : account  of  the  principal  ele- 

i  governed  the  jeason  during 
iiuL  lime,  lae  amount  of  rain  was  10.42  inches, 
and  of  snow  43  inches,  which  is  a  much  smBller 
amount  than  uiuaL  The  earth  has  not  been 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  | 

Oetober,  18£9,  had  a  mean  temperature  of  42.87  , 
which  is  more  thui  4  colder  than  the  mean,  and  is 
the  coldest  Octoberfor  the  past  seven  years.  Rain 
fell  on  8  days,  and  its  quantity  was  1,39  inches,  | 
consequently  the  earth  was  extremely  dry.  Snow  ! 
was  first  seen  on  the  mountains  on  the  9th  day,  J 
but  no  snow  fell  at  this  place.  The  highest  range 
of  the  thennometer  wfu  60,  and  the  lowest  20. 
XovMitber  had  a  mean  temperatuie  of  37.TB, 
.  being  3.70  above  the  mean,  and  is  the  wannest 
November  for  the  past  seven  years.  Rain  fell  on 
10  days,  and  its  amount  was  2.29  inches,  and  the  | 
■mount  of  snow  3.75.    Winter  begun  on  the  22d,  i 


with  2  inches  of  snow,  yet  the  snow  was  neatly 
gone  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  rain  during  the  nast  season  caused  the 
springs  and  streams  to  be  extremely  low  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  with  but  little  prospecct  of 
any  inorease. 

Decanber  had  a  mean  temperature  of  19.02, 
being  3.21  colder  than  the  mean,  and  is  the  coldest 
December  of  the  past  seven  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1654  and  1836.  Rain  fell  on  11  days  end 
its  amount  was  2.6^  inches,  and  the  amount  of 
snow  22  inches.  The  sleighing  wse  good  for  the 
last  ten  days,  and  the  cold  was  rather  severe,  but 
the  most  severe  during  the  last  six  days,  which 
had  a  temperature  of  G.02.  The  tbermonteter  on 
the  2Sth  and  29th  ranged  from  4  to  20  below  zero, 
having  a  mean  of  11.24  bclou'  tcro.  These  were 
the  two  coldest  dovs  of  the  season,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  only  days  with  ihe  mercury 
below  sero  all  dav. 

January,  IBGO,  had  a  mean  temperature  or23. 13, 
being  4.44  above  the  mean.  No  month  has  been 
BO  fluctuating  as  the  month  of  January,  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  past.  The  lowest  mean  temperature 
recorded  for  January,  was  8.69  in  1657,  and  the 
highest,  was  25.62  m  1855,  showing  a  greater  va- 
riation than  any  other  month  in  the  year.  Roia 
fell  on  11  days,  and  its  amount  was  0.64  inches, 
and  the  amount  of  snow  3  inches.  The  first  4ve 
days  were  extremely  cold,  the  mercury  varying 
from  25  above,  to  25  below  aero.  The  mow  par- 
tially disappeared  on  the  10th,  since  which  dme 
we  have  had  no  sleighing  and  but  little  snow. 

Februmy  had  a  mean  temperature  of  S2.03, 
being  2.36  above  the  mean.  Kain  and  snow  fell  on 
14  daj'B,  and  the  amount  of  rain  was  1.59  inches, 
and  of  snow  G.29  inches.  The  extremes  of  tem- 
perature were  10  below  and  49  aliove  lero, 

March  had  a  mean  temperature  of  34.45  being 
5.S4  above  the  mean,  and  is  the  warmest  March 
of  the  past  8years.  The  extremes  of  temperaturtf 
were  10  and -65.50.  Kain  fell  S  days,  and  its 
amount  was  1.66  inches,  and  the  amount  of  snow 
8  inches. 

The  amount  of  water  that  has  fidlen  within  the 
last  BiK  montiia  is  10.42  inches,  or  an  average  of 
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1.73  inches  for  each  month,  while  the  whole 
amount  for  the  past  year  is  27.42  inches,  which  is 
much  below  the  usual  average. 

David  Buckland.    - 
Brandon,  VU,  AprU  7, 1860. 


SXTBACTS  Ain>  B1IPIJ3S8. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  Uin)EBDBAIMNO. 

The  advantages  of  thorough  drainage  axe  given 
by  the  dozen.  It  is  all  very  w.eli«  and  desirable, 
that  the  soil  should  be  deepencid,  should  be  made 
more  friable,  warmer  and  cooler,  better  able 
to  resist  drought,  &C.9  but  we  want  to  know  how 
much  greater  crops  can  be  obtained  from  a  piece 
of  luid  after  drainage  than  before  ?  How  many 
more  bushels,  per  acre,  of  corn,  wheat,  or  what- 
ever any  one  has  experimented  with,  can  be  raised, 
the  treatment,  manuring,  &c.,  being  the  same  ? 
Unless  the  crops  bring  back  the  money,  but  few 
fanners  can  bear  the  expense  of  drainage. 

April  12,  1860.  QuAJNTUH. 

Remabks. — ^Try  an  acre,  good  friend,  and  sat- 
isfy yourselfl  Our  opinion  is,' if  that  is  what  you 
want,  that  the  incrtased  crop  occasioned  by  thor- 
ough drainagei  will,  as  a  genesral  role,  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  drainage  in  two  or  three  years.  It  oer- 
tainly  has  proved  so  with  us,  and  we  believe  such 
is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  made  ftdr  ex- 
periments. 

Of  eoarse,  profit  is  what  we  are  after.  We  do 
not  dig  and  dtsin  merely  for  fun  I  We  not  only 
want  increased  crops,  but  we  want  to  get  them  at 
an  easier  and  cheaper  rate.  So  we  underdrain, 
and  thereby  do  the  work  easier,  get  larger  crops, 
and  avoid  manyloases,  such  as  those  occurring  by 
firosts,  droughts,  &c.  Do,  '*Mr.  Qnantam,"  try  aa 
acre,  and  report  results? 

LOGS  FOIL  CONTETINO  WATEB. 

A  reader  of  the  Farmer  wishes  to  know  which 
of  the  various  kinds  of  pipe  in  use  is  best  to  draw 
water  from  a  well  twenty  feet  deep  to  a  pump 
about  one  hundred  feet  distant  on  a  leveL  From 
actual  experience,  and  not  from  theory,  I  would 
say,  use  pump  logs.  The^  are  cheap,  and  work 
well ;  they  must  oe  air-tight,  and  to  w(yrk  easy 
the  logs  ought  to  be  rimmed  out  about  li  inehea, 
00  that  the  pump  will  feed  welL  At  the  place  you 
wish  the  pumn  to  stand,  fit  on  a  conmion  wood 
pump,  or  anv  xind  you  choose  (  care  must  be  tak- 
en to  have  the  joints  air-tight. 

I  know  of  pmnps  that  nave  been  in  use  years, 
where  the  pump  stands  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  well,  and  they  work  quite  as  easy,  as 
though  the  pump  was  directly  over  the  well.  Any 
man  that  can  make  an  old-fashioned  wood  pump, 
can  make  one  of  the  above,  and  soon  have  a 

Plemtt  of  Water. 

WHAT  FE&TItlZEB  SHALL  I  U«B  ? 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  moist  strong  land ; 
upon  the  sward  I  wish  to  put  barn-yard  manure 
and  turn  under,  and  as  I  have  no  manure  for  the 
hill|  I  wish  to  inquire  which  of  the  numerous  fer- 
tilizers sold  in  Boston,  one  hundred  miles  from 


here,  will  pay  the  best  to  buy  ?  Ashes  are  scarce 
aftd  high  here,  worth  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  The  manure  I  wish  to  apply  is  very 
coarse,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  harrow 
in.  s. 

North  Charlestown,  N.  -ET.,  AprU  9,  1860. 

Remakes. — ^We  have  no  hesitation  on  giving 
as  our  opinion,  that  the  best  fertiliser  you  can  use 
under  such  circumstances  is  tlie  American  guano, 
sold  at  $40  per  ton,  by  Mr.  W,  B.  Haseltine, 
Foster's  Wharf,  Boston.  Cannot  you  supply  your- 
self with  home-made  guano  by  preserving  all  the 
droppings  of  the  fowls,  and  mixing  them  carefuUy 
with  loam  through  the  year  P  If  so,  you  will  find 
your  com  crop  greatly  benefited  by  such  an  ap- 
plication.   

NEW  MODE  OF  BAI8IN0  STRA^HIEKBIES. 

Will  those  who  have  tried  for  their  strawber- 
ries forest  manure  from  the  pine,  saw  dust,  or 
tan,  try  laying  slabs,  of  that  kind  of  wood  that  will 
not  spring,  between  the  rows.  Beds  may  be  made 
6  or  8  feet  broad,  the  slabs  cut  long  enough  to 
reach  across  the  beds.  I  think  they  will  find  the 
fruit  freer  from  dust,  the  runners  more  easily  cut, 
(if  they  wish  to  take  them  ofi*,)  less  weeds,  and 
the  ground  to  remain  moister  during  summer. 

Jsiw  Maven  County  y  Ct.  c.  A. 

WOBMS  IN  HOB8ES. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  valuable  paper  inquiries 
for  remedies  against  worms  in  horses.  I  believe 
I  have  tried  dl  suggested,  but  have  never  yet 
found  anything  so  effectual  as  the  fbllowing  :— 
Put  into  the  horse's  provender,  three  successive 
mornings,  each  time  about  as  much  fine  cut  to- 
bacco as  would  fill  one  of  the  oommon  clay  pipes. 
If  after  applying  it  as  above,  I  still  find  appearan- 
ces of  the  horses  being  troubled  with  them,  br 
giving  a  dose  or  two  occasionally,  I  believe  I 
have  eradicated  them  entirely.  In  mv  experience, 
it  is  very  far  before  ashes.  H.  Nelson. 

BockoiUe,  April,  1860. 

A  CONTUMAaOUS  PEA&  TBEE. 

I  have  a  thrifty  pear  tree  that  has  never  pro- 
duced any  fruit  I  want  to  know  what  will  make 
it  bear.  The  body  is  about  eight  inches  in  diam* 
eter,  one  foot  from  the  ground.  It  has  a  good  top 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  grafted  ei^  years 
ago.    The  soil  is  rich,  warm,  stony  and  gravelly. 

Charles  D.  Baetlett.  . 

8.  Hampton,  JST.  H.,  April  9, 1860. 

Bemabss. — ^Who  can  give  Ute  desired  infor- 
mation P  

TUMOR  ON  AN  OZ. 

I  have  a  valuable  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  of  them 
has  a  large  swelling  about  the  sise  of  a  pint  bowl 
on  the  neck,  back  of  the  jaw  bone.  It  is  a  very 
hard  substance,  and  grows  fkst  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  attached  to  the  bone,  and  is  verv  loose 
m  the  skin  or  flesh.  Can  any  of  your  i-eaoers  in* 
form  me  in  relation  to  it  P         A  8UBSCRIBEIU 

7\tft(nUH>r(ms^  N.  U.,  Apnl  7,  1860. 
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For  the  New  tingland  Fanner, 
JJB^STEB  7BOM  NOBTHBBN  HiIiINOIS. 

Mk.  Editob  : — I  am  becoming  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  N.  E.  Farmer  and  its  many  corres- 
pondents, and  although  not  ffenerallv  supposed  to 
be  particularly  adapt^  to  Western  mrminff,  there 
is  8o  much  in  every  number  that  is  generally  use- 
ful and  agreeable,  I  am  not  ready  to  dispense 
with  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  regulariy. 

My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  give  some  general 
infbnnation  in  regard,  to  common  fanning  in  this 
part  of  the  north-west.  Lands  rent  in  thie  neigh- 
borhood of  villages,  or  railroad  stations,  for  about 
three  dollars  an  acre,  cash,  for  ordinary  land,  or 
give  one-third  of  the  crops  to  the  landlord.  If 
you  are  quite  near  the  larger  towns,  you  will  have 
to  pay  more  per  acre,  or  give  a  larger  share  of  the 
crops.  I  do  not  know  that  land  of  medium  fer- 
tility is  ever  let  on  better  terms,  however  remote 
firoxn  market,  or  railroad  stations.  One  man  and 
a  span  of  work-horses  will  undertake  to  carry  on 
from  50  to  80  acres,  some  will  undertake  even 
more  than  80  acres.  We  will  take  6d  acres  for 
the  average,  for  that  is  about  it,  of  prairie  land ; 
of  this  he  will  usually  put  30  to  wheat,  25  to  com 
and  10  to  oats,  and  perhaps  an  extra  acre  to  po- 
tatoes and  garden  vegetaoles.  To  sow  30  acres 
of  wheat  here  requires  GO  bushels  teed  wheat, 
which  is  worth  about  one  dollar  per  bushel,  some- 
times considerable  higher,  as  the  best  of  wheat  is 
required  for  seed,  and  is  always  sold  much  higher 
than  common  marketable  wlkeat.  To  plow  the 
land  ia  worth  one  dollar  per  acre.  It  will  take 
one  man  two  days  to  sow  30  acres,  which  is  worth 
one  dollar  per  day.  It  will  take  one  man  and 
team  six  days  to  harrow  or  drag  over  the  land  three 
times  after  sowing,  which  is  the  very  least  it 
ought  to  have,  but  often  don't  get  more  than  two 
turns  with  the  drag.  It  is  worth  60  cents  per 
acre  to  reap  30  acres,  and  the  same  to  bind  it  up. 
It  will  take  one  team  with  two  men  three  days  to 
haul  and  stack  it  at  the  most  convcnieht  point ; 
then  allow  that  he  will  have  14  bushels  per  acre, 
which,  perhaps,  is  over  the  average  for  the  two 
last  years  hereabouts,  which  turns  off  420  bushels 
on  30  acres,  which  is  not  often  worth  more  than 

J|0  cents  in  the  market,  at  least  at  the  time  most 
armers  are  obliged  to  selL  Wheat  does  some- 
times run  higher,  but  it  is  only  the  ablest  farm- 
ers that  can  take  the  advantage  of  the  market. 
We  will  enumerate  raising  20  acres  of  wheat  thus : 

Flowing  80  acres  of  land $8D,00 

00  buflbelft  teed  wheat 60,00 

Two  days,  one  man  sowing 2,00 

Ome  man  and  team,  six  dajri  dragging 12,00 

.  KeaplogSO  acras,  at  60  cents  per  acre 18,00 

Binding  SO   "        «*        "        «*  18,00 

Haoling  and  staekinK  8  days 9,00 

Threshing  420  bushels,  at  4  cents  per  bush 16,80 

Hired  help  in  thrething 10,00 

Bent  on  80  acres  of  land 00,00 

ikmoimtlng  to $265,80 

Credit  by  420  hnsbela,  at  70  oenta 204,00 

Leaving  dear  profit $28,20 

I  have  said  nothing  about  marketing,  which  ex- 
.  pense  will  vary  according  to  distance  and  the  state 
of  the  roads.  40  bujBhe&  is  a  good  load  for  one 
span  of  horses  any  time.  In  the  above  figures  I 
have  calculated  for  boarding  and  horse  feed  indu* 
ded  in  eveir  item,  and  all  the  above  expenses  a 
man  saves  oy  his  own  labors,  is  so  much  saved  to 


himself  in  cash.  An  industrious  man  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  alone.  In  harvest  he  must 
hire,  as  the  work  must  go  fbrward  rapidly. 

Corn  raising  is  thought  a  little  more  profitable, 
if  a  man  can  wait  for  the  rise  in  the  market,  which 
generally  occurs  from  June  to  September  the  year 
after  the  cron  is  raised.  After  the  corn  is  planted, 
one  man  ana  a  good  strong  horse  will  tend  25 
acres  on  the  prairie  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that 
mostly  consists  in  cultivating  or  plowing* through 
it  from  three  to  five  times,  as  com  is  not  general- 
ly hoed  here  at  all;  although  most  every  one 
knows  it  will  pay  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  not  often  done. 
With  such  culture,  on  common  land,  and  a  fair 
season,  a  man  can  depend  upon  30  bushels  shelled 
com  per  acre,  and  from  dO  to  00  cents  per  bushel. 
If  he  waits  on  the  markets  be  needs  to  hire  none, 
only  in  planting  and  harvesting.  The  expense  of 
raising  oats  in  many  respects  is  the  same  as 
wheat-raising.  It  requires  3  bushels  seed  per 
acre,  and  if  a  good  season,  40  bushels  can  be  har- 
vested per  acre,  which  range  in  nrieo  from  20  to 
3&  cents.  Oata  are  a  good  deal  uke  com  in  this 
respect,  as  the  season  advances  the  price  also 
does.  Hye  and  barley  crops  also  receive  consid- 
erable attention  here. 

From'  these  estimates  it  can  be  seen  whether 
wheat-raising  in  Illinois  is  more  paying  than  fruit 
raising  and  butter-making  in  New  Ijigland,  or 

J  caches,  sweet  potatoes  and  stock-raising  in  New 
ersey,  Pennsylvania  or  Missouri..  They  all  re- 
quire labor  and  attention  to  secure  success.  There 
are  many  improved  agricoitnral  implements  being 
introduced  here  and  becoming  in  use,  such  as 
grain«aowere,  drills  and  harvesters.  We  have  had 
one  month  of  most  delightful  weather  for  farmers 
to  get  in  their  crops.  Wbeat  sowing  is  mostly  over, 
another  week  will  about  wind  it  up.  I  never  have 
seen  such  a  breadth  of  land  being  put  into  crops 
as  is  the  case  this  spring.  It  has  been  very  my 
all  spring,  wells  are  low,  and  rain  is  required  io 
start  the  wheat  and  oats  in  the  ground. 

Thomas  A.  Jacesoic. 
Boacoe,  III.,  April  2,  1860. 


WA'TEB  PIPES— inSW  WAT  OF  BAISIBrO 

POTATOES. 

Our  spring  is  early,  though  there  is  yet  snow  in 
the  woods  and  north  sides  of  hills,  but  the  frost  is 
neairly  out  and  on  dry  soils  not  much  moisture.  I 
plowed  to-day  in  the  field  and  planted  potatoes 
and  peas,  what  I  have  never  before  done  in  March» 
for  field  culture. 

I  notice  a  complaint  of  one  your  correspon- 
dents that  he  thu&s  his  water  running  through 
lead  pipes  has  iniured  his  health.  My  experience 
would  indicate  that  he  is  mistaken  in  the  cause  oi 
his  malady.  I  have  a  spring,  a  little  higher  than 
my  kitchen  floor,  ten  rods  distant,  from  which  the 
water  has  been  ranning  thirty-five  years  through 
a  lead  pipe.  The  water  being  good  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  cool,  has  been  used  freely  by  a  large 
family  without  any  perceptible  injury  during  cdl 
this  tune.  I  feel  confident  this  water  running 
through  ten  rods  or  more  of  lead  pipe  is  as  health-^ 
fhl  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  may  make  some 
difference,  also,  where  the  water  lies  still  much 
of  ^Q  time  in  the  lead,  and  where  it  is  con« 
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stantly  ranning  through.  I  did  not  understBnd 
from  your  eorrespondent  whether  his  water  run 
through  bis  pipes*  or  remained  until  pumped  or 
drawn  off  as  wanted. 

Your  correspondent,  "A.  S.  Hall's,'*  account  of 
raising  potatoes  in  Brewer,  Me.,  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised  in  Frankfort,  Me.,  the 
cheapest  I  ever  knew.  A  fire  had  run  over  a  lot 
of  low  meadow  and  burnt  off  all  the  yegetable 
matter  to^  white  sand,  ^ear  by  was  a  quantity 
of  old  spoiled  meadow  or  fresh  hay  in  stacks.  A 
poor  man  in  the  ndghborhood  got  from  his 
firiendjs  a  quantity  of  small  potatoes  from  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pens,  for  little  or  nothing.  These  he 
flcattered  broadcast  over  the  burnt  tract,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  the  old  hay,  which  cost  hhn  noth- 
ing but  his  labor;  they  had  no  hoeing,  and  in  the 
fall  he  raked  off  the  hay  and  had  the  land  covered 
with  nice  clean  potatoes,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pick  them  up.  RuFtrs  MgIntiee. 

Parsonsfidd,  Jfe.,  March  81,  1860. 


JVBtLEiBt   THB  TEAB  OV  BJBDHICPTIOV 

IB  AT  HANDI 

For  more  than  forty  years  past,  the  ftirmers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers,  in 
Middlesex  county,  this  State,  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  regain  rights,  or  in  other  words,  to  re- 
lieve themselres  of  an  unjust  and  grievous  wrong, 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  inconsiderate  and  im- 
provident acts  of  former  legislatures.  This  op- 
pression* waa  in  the  form  of  damage  to  vast  tracts 
of  the  nAAt  fertile  and  valuable  lands  in  the  State, 
traversed  by  rail  and  county  roads,  and  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  the  largest  and  best  markets 
in  New  England.  During  this  long  period  of 
trial  end  vexatious  losses,  and  amid  the  annually 
increasing  encroachments  of  the  water  upon  these 
once  fair  lands,  nearly  every  form  of  the  law  known 
to  our  best  legal  minds  has  been  resorted  to  in 
the  courts,  but  without  avaiL  The  sufferers  have 
been  turned  out  upon  the  merest  tedmicalities  of 
law,  scourged  with  the  bitter  taunt  that  they  once 
had  a  year  of  grace,  but  did  not  improve  jt,  or 
their  opponents,  squat  in  the  charnel-house  and 
amid  the  dead  bones  of  a  breathless  and  rotten 
corporation,  would  shake  a  musty  old  parchment 
in  their  faces,  and  declare  that  they  held  a  char* 
tered  right  for  their  ungodly  power ! 

Harrassed  and  perplexed  with  these  vexatious 
and  expensive  delays,  and  having  become  satis- 
fied that  no  hope  of  redress  remained  through  the 
1  courts,  the*  people  came  to  the  conclusion  once 
more  to  seek  a  remedy,  and  to  seek  it  firom  anoth- 
er source.  They  became  satisfied  that  the  law- 
making power  itself,  when  informed  of  the  facts, 
would  not  longer  sit  calmly  by  and  see  a  portion 
of  its  citizens  thus  outrageously  wronged  and  op- 
pressed, merely  that  a  few  might  realise  inordi- 
nate gains;  they  knew  the  public  was  cognizant 
of  tiiis  monstrous  wrong,  and  that  its  voice  was 
ready  to  declare  it  everywhere,  and  that  for  more 


than  a  mUlum  of  doUar^  worth  of  property  det^ 
ttroyed  by  these  flowageSf  not  an  individuai  haS 
eoer  received  a  shilling-  as  damages  ! 
'  In  acoordanoe  with  these  views,  a  plan  of 
rations  was  devised,  and  the  first  point  gained, 
securing  a  committee  of  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  view  the  damaged  lands,  and  to  ait  in 
hearing  of  the  facts  in  the  case.    This  committee 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  fiooded  lands, 
bridges,  canseways,  bars,  and  the  dam  at  Billerioa, 
and  the  hearing  that  followed  occupied  some  thir> 
ty  days.    Some  of  the  ablest  legal  talent  in  the 
State  was  employed  on  both  sides,  and  every  step, 
in  this  memorable  hearing  was  contested  with  all 
the  acumen  and  skill  which  counsel  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  usually  bring  to  bear  upon  an  im- 
portant caae.    For  the  petitioners.  Judge  Hoab, 
of  Concord,  acted  as  counsel  until  he  went  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench ;  then  Judge  Mellen,  Da- 
vid Lee  Child,  Esq.,  Judge  Fbbnch,  of  Boston, 
and  before  the  case  closed,  Obobge  M.  Bbooes, 
and  the  Hon.  John  S.  Keteb,  of  Concord,  and 
R  F.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  remonstrants 
called  to  their  tud  in  the  beginning.  Judge  Ab- 
bott, and  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell,  G. 
A.  SoMBSBT,  of  Waltham,  and  O.  H.  Pbeston, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.    The  explorations  were  made 
with  the  Commissioners  by  both  parties  being  m 
attendance,  and  the  hearing  throughout  was  ooo;- 
dueted  with  that  courtesy  and  urbanity  which  dia- 
tanguishes  gendemen  in  every  walk  oH  life.    The 
contest  was  often  sharp,  and  the  rebuttals  and  re- 
joinders expressed  with  more  vehemence  some- 
times than  the  rules  of  rhetoric  demanded,  but 
no  passages  occurred  to  oause  unpleasant  regrets. 
During  the  hearing  the  testimony  of  ninety-four 
witnesses  was  taken,  and  speeches  and  argumenta 
were  ''as  thick  as  leaves  in  the  vale  of  Vallam^ 
brosa."    All  these  were  taken  in  short  hand  by  a 
sworn  reporter,  and  the  whole  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  arguments  of  counsel,  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  plans,  maps,  surveys,  sand 
bars,  ford-ways,  deeds,  charters,  and  the  dam  at 
BiUerica,  printed  at  the  public  cost,  making  in  all 
a  book  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages. 

A  new  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  which 
has  recently  adjourned  was  appointed,  to  which 
was  submitted  the  report  of  the  first  commission, 
with  instructions  to  print,  and  then  recommend 
sndi  further  action  to  the  Legislature  as  the  facta 
suggested  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  seemed 
to  them  to  require.  In  accordance  with  these  in- 
structions, they  made  a  brief,  but  most  compre- 
hensive report,  relating  the  leading  fact^  in  the 
case,  and  presented  a  bill  authorizing  the  Governor 
and  Counsel  to  appoint  three  persons  to  act  as. 
Commissioners  to  take  down  thirty-three  inches 
of  the*  dam  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  Sep* 
tember  next    If  any  person  condd^s  his  prop^* 
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6rty  injnied  by  this  prooesSy  he  has  his  daim  by 
OfilHng  upon  Uie  County  CommissionerB,  who  will 
proceed  to  an  investigation  and  assessment,  the 
•8  where  land  is  taken  for  the  use  of  high- 

In  consequence  of  delay  in  printing  the  report 
of  the  first  commission,  the  joint  special  commit* 
tee  did  not  make  their  report  until  within  three 
or  four  days  of  the  dose  of  the  session,  and  it 
WBB  not  until  Monday,  three  days  before  the  L^* 
ialature  adjourned,  that  the  bill  came  feirly  before 
the  House.  The  friends  of  the  measure  were  pr&. 
pazied  with  maps,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the 
discuBsion,  and  were  met  by  the  other  side,  by 
sach  arguments  as  they  could  bring  to  bear,  but 
xelying  principally  upon  the  unconsdtutionaltty, 
•a  they  alleged,  or  want  of  power  in  the  Legisla* 
tare  to  authorize  such  a  proceeding.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  was  spirited  and  protracted, 
bat  the  majorities  in  both  branches  ware  dedded 
and  unmistakable,  and  the  great  measure  of  the 
session  was  triumphant. 

Earlier  in  the  session  the  friends  of  this  mea- 
sure had  succeeded  in  getting  a  Declaratory  Act 
passed,  whereby  the  State  takes  back  into  its  own 
control  all  the  rights  which  were  granted  to  the 
old  Middlesex  Canal  Corporation  by  their  Charter 
of  1793.  The  canal  had  not  been  used  for  many 
years,  many  miles  of  it  being  filled  up  and  cov* 
eied  with  buildings  and  cultivated  fidds ;  the  cor- 
poration had  not  faeldameetii^  for  more  than  ten 
years,  so  that  upon  application  to  the  Legislature, 
the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  inquire  why 
they  should  not  relinquish  their  charter  P  To  this 
inquiry  they  did  not  respond,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  a  decree  that  in  consequence  of  the 
nonfeasance  and  misfeasance  of  said  corporation, 
it  should  no  longer  hold,  use,  exercise  or  employ 
any  of  the  privileges  heretofore  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth ;  so  that 
now,  in  case  suits  should  be  commenced  for  dam- 
ages, the  mill-owners  or  dam-holders  can  no  Ipng- 
er  screen  themselves  under  that  old  charter,  as  by 
the  passage  of  this  Dtdaraiory  Act,  every  privi- 
lege granted  that  corporation  by  the  Charter  of 
1793,  and  all  subsequent  acts,  is  seized  badL  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  held  by  it, 
and  their  charter  entirely  finrfdted  and  annulled. 

We  hope  that  all  these  proceedings  will  forever 
put  to  rest  the  long,  vescatious  and  ruinous  course 
of  litigation  that  has  now  been  going  on  for  near- 
ly half  a  century.  But,  as  in  most  things  of  this 
kind,  the  farmers  have  been  the  losers.  One  mil' 
Uan  ofdoUara  wiU  not  cover  the  cost  of  damages 
that  have  already  accrued,  and  it  will  require  sev- 
eral years,  under  the  most  favorable  cxrcumstau'- 
oes,  to  restore  some  of  the  lowest  lands  to  their 
former  state  of  firmness  and  fertility.  While  the 
farmers  have  been  isolated,  entertaining  different 


views,  and  struggling  without  concert  of  action^ 
they  have  been  resisted  by  shrewd  and  intelligent 
persons,  aided  by  a  compact  money  power,  which 
has  been  able  to  ''make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter reason,"  and  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  succession !  As  this  is  a 
matter  of  general  interest  to  the  fhrmer,  we  may 
look  at  it  hereafter  in  a  more  agricultural  point 
of  view. 

Fbr  the  New  JSngland  Farmtt^ 
OOHOOBD  ITABHIBBS'  OIiUB  MBBTUS'G. 

Mb.  £ditor: — The  Concord  Fanners'  Chib 
closed  its  meetings  for  the  year  by  a  social  re- 
union on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  April,  a  day 
always  marked  with  red  letters  in  our  calendar. 
FiftV'-two  fanners  with  their  ladies  assembled  at 
the  t>oard  of  mine  host  of  the  Middlesex.  After 
spending  an  ho\ir  in  cheerful  intercourse  in  his 
parlors,  the  President,  Minot  Pratt,  Esq.,  called 
the  company  to  order,  and  did  the  honors  of  the 
table  in  nis  usual  modest  and  genial  manner.  Rev. 
Q,  Reynolds  invoked  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
giveth  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  causeth  the 
earth  to  bud  and  blossom  and  bring  forth  food  for 
man  and  beast.  After  partaking,  with  the  for- 
mer's appetite,  of  the  good  things  provided  for 
their  entertainment,  the  President  called  upon  £. 
W.  Bull,  Esq.,  who  gave  the  company  a  very 
pleasant  talk.  He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Simon 
brown,  J.  B.  Farmer,  Wm.  Brown,  O.  Morse, 
Esq.,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Dakin,  from  Wisconsin, 
Rev.  Q.  Reynolds,  C.  L.  Heywood,  J.  B^  Moore, 
and  other  members  of  the  Club.  Sampson  Mason, 
Esq.,  redted  an  appropriate  poem  abounding  in 
sentiments  adapted  to  the  day  and  the  occasion. 

The  whole  affair  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and 
was  a  very  agreeable  close  to  our  meetings  for  the 
season. 

The  meetings  of  the  dub  have  been  well  attend- 
ed through  the  winter.  Many  well  written  essays 
have  been  read  before  the  club.  The  discussions 
have  been  spirited  and  instructive,  and  cannot  fail 
to  make  the  members  better  farmers  and  better 
dtixens. 

The  farmers'  club,  as  was  said  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  is  the  farmer's  college,  and  I  think  is 
the  best  school  he  can  attend,  for  here  he  has  les- 
sons in  both  science  and  experience. 

The  meeting  at  10,  P.  M.,  adjourned  to  April 
19th,  1861,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasant 
occasion  will  cheer  all  who  were  present,  through 
the  toils  of  the  coming  season. 

Yours,  R. 


WOBCESTEE  SoUTH-EasT  AQBICULTUBAL  So- 

GIBTT.— This  new  sodety  was  oiganized  at  Mil- 
ford  on  the  dd  inst,  by  the  ehoice  of  the  follow* 
ing  list  of  officers,  viz.: — 

Hon.  A.  C.  Mayhew,  Milford,  President ;  CoL 
A  Wood,  Hopkinton,  M.  Z.  Bullard,  Bellingham, 
Clark  Littlefidd,  Esq.,  Holliston,  P.  Wood,  Men- 
don,  Samud  Taft,  Uxbridge,  Vice  Freaidents; 
Hon.  J.  O.  Metcalf,  Meudon,  Seentary  ;  Kearj 
Chapin,  Esq.,  Milford,  I^eaawrer* 
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For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
TIOHT  BAKETS  Ain>  SICK  OATTXiB. 

M&.  Editob  : — ^There  has  been  much  written 
of  late,  about  improvements'  of  farms  and  farm 
buildings,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if,  in  some 
instances,  these  improvements  should  be  carried 
to  extremes.  Several  years  ago,  I  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  tight  banis  were  not  healthy  for 
cattle,  and  a  little  reasoning  upon  the  subject  will 
explain  why  this  is  so.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  droppings  of  cattle,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
exhale  a  vast  amount  of  gases  of  different  kinds, 
and  these  gases  are  unfit  for  respiration ;  if  cattle 
are  deprived  of  air,  and  breathe  these  gases,  they 
die  instantly,  and  if  they  breathe  air  impregnated 
with  a  large  proportion  of  these  gases,  they  sicken 
immediately ;  the  disease  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced is  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  as  the  poison  is  applied  directly  to  the 
lungs. 

Now  what  provision  is  made  in  modem  tight 
bams  to  get  rid  of  these  gases  ?  Why,  there  is  a 
ventilator  on  the  top  of  the  bam,  but  how  are 
these  gases  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  bam,  since  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air  P  The  carbonic  and  sulphurous  gases, 
wliich  are  more  abundant  than  all  others,  areneav- 
ier  than  air,  and  cdnsequently  will  not  ascend :  am- 
monia is  light  and  would  fly  away,  but  the  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  gases,  having  a  strong  aiflnity  for 
ammonia,  seize  tne  fugitive,  and  by  a  chemical  ac- 
tion, a  new  compound  is  formed  heavier  than  air, 
which,  of  course,  must  remain,  unless  there  is  some 
under^ound  passage  by  which  it  can  escape.  If 
there  u  no  place  for  its  escape,  these  gases  accum- 
ulate until  the  barn  becomes  fiJled  with  them,  the 
hay  is  impregnated,  and  the  stock  has  to  eat  as 
well  as  breathe  this  noxious  matter,  and  the 
trouble  is  worse  if  the  stock  is  high  fed.  First, 
because  high  fed  animals  have  a  greater  amount 
of  blood,  the  blood  vessels  are  fuller,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  tendency  to  congestion.  Sec- 
ondly, because  the  excrements  of  high  fed  animals 
evolve  a  much  greater  amount  of  gases  than  that 
of  others,  and  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  these  gases  are  so  nearly 
of  the  weight  of  air.  If  they  were  all  light,  like 
carburetted  hydrogen,  they  would  soon  escape  at 
the  top ;  or  if  they  were  heavy  like  water,  or  even 
pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  they  would,  in  most  bams, 
find  cracks  sufficiently  large  to  run  out  near  the 
bottom ;  but  as  the  facts  prove  that  the  gases  are 
nearly  of  the  same  weight  of  air,  I  am  led  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  walls  of  bams  should  never  be 
clapboardcd ;  then  there  will  be  a  gentle  current 
constantly  passing  through  the  barn,  and  the  gases 
passing  out  of  the  cracks  on  the  leeward  side ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  stable  for  horses  and  cattle  should 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the  other, 
with  a  door  at  each  end,  both  of  which  should  gen- 
erally be  open  excepting  in  severe  cold  weather, 
and  m  storms.  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
a  horse  kept  up  in  a  small  tight  stable  will  com- 
mence coughing  in  a  very  few  days.  Cattle  do 
not  suffer  with  tne  cold  (unless  the  cold  is  extreme) 
if  they  are  in  good  heath,  are  well  fed,  and  have 
a  dry,  clean  stall,  and  plenty  of  good  air  to  breathe. 
The' lungs  of  an  ox  will  manufacture  a  vast  amount 
of  animal  heat.    I  have  known  a  cow  to  be  win- 


tered with  no  other  shelter  than  an  open  shed, 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  farther  north  than 
Massachusetts,  and  she  gave  milk  all  winter,  and 
came  out  well  in  the  spring.  Now,  if  it  should 
prove  that  the  sickness  among  the  catde  is  not 
caused  by  tight  barns,  and  high  feeding,  yet  I  should 
not  believe  that  it  was  contagious  pneumonia,  for 
that  would  be  a  new  thing  under  tne  sun.  I  can- 
not learn  that  there  ever  was  such  a  disease  amon^ 
cattle  as  contagious  pneumonia.  I  intended  to 
say  something  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  but 
I  have  already  spun  so  long  a  yam  you  will  be 
impatient  before  you  get  through  reading  it,  there* 
fore  I  will  close.  STEPHEN  Adams. 

WeH  Newfield,  Me.,  April  6,  1860. 

Rema3UCS.-*-No,  indeed, — ^not  impatient.  Your 
subject  is  one  of  importance,  and  we  hope  you 
will  further  discuss  it. 


SFBTNTG. 

Tlw  bonttng  badi  look  up 
To  greet  the  Bonliibt,  while  it  lingen  yet 
On  the  warm  hiU-side,— and  the  violet 

Opens  its  axure  cup 
Heeklj,  and  coantless  wild  flowers  wake  to  Hing 
Thdr  aaiUest  inoense  on  the  gales  of  sprtng. 

Contlniial  songs  arise 
From  universal  Nature— Jiirds  and  streams 
Mingle  their  Tolces,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  second  Paradise ! 
Thrlee  blessed  spring!— thou  bearest  gifts  dirine ! 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  fh^graaoe— all  are  thine. 

Nor  onto  earth  alone— 
Thou  hasta  blessing  for  the  human  heart, 
Balm  for  its  wounds  and  healing  for  its  smart. 

Telling  of  Winter  flown, 
And  bringing  hope  upon  thy  rainbow  wing, 
Type  of  Btemal  Iifl»— thrios  blessed  Spring ! 


iMFBOvmoam?  of  vbgetabiiEs. 

There  is  no  vegetable  now  cultivated,  which  is 
not  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  improvement. 
Yet  we  see  very  little  difference  between  the  crops 
produced  now,  and  the  crops  raised  by  our  fore- 
fathers. Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes 
are  the  same,  identically,  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  see  in  our  father's  fields  and  gardens  forty 
years  ago,  except  that,  in  some  instances,  there  is 
an  obvious  deterioration  as  regards  both  size  and 
quality.  This  is  the  plain  result  of  carelessness 
— a  sin  to  which  most  cultivators  will,  we  fear,  be 
compelled  to  plead  guilty,  and  of  which  they  are 
annually,  although  some  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
it,  experiencing  the  fatal  efiects..  The  power  of 
art  over  nature  has  already  been  ^ost  forcibly 
exemplified  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  very  productions  which, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  we  are  permitting  to  "run 
out" 

Wheat  is  a  factitious  grain,  exalted  to  its  pres« 
ent  condition  by  the  assiduities  of  culture. 
Neither  rye,  rice,  barley  or  oats  are  at  present  to 
be  found  wild  in  any  part  of  the  world,  if  we  may 
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credit  the  assertion  of  Bupfon  ;  they  have  been 
altered  by  human  care  and  industry  from  plants 
to  which  they  now  bear  no  resemblance.  The  ae* 
rid  and  nauseating  opium  graveolens  has  been 
transformed,  by  the  magic  of  culture,  into  deli- 
cious celery;  and  the  colewort,  a  plant  of  diminu- 
tive and  scanty  leaves,  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  in  weight,  has  been  improved  into  the  suc- 
culent cabbage,  the  leaves  of  which  weigh  many 
pounds ! 

The  potato,  the  introduction  of  "which  has  add- 
ed millions  to  our  population,  derives  its  origin 
firom  a  small,  bitter  root,  indigenous  in  Chili  and 
Montevideo.  Similar  results  have  attended  the 
cultivation  of  other  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers. 

By  carefully  studying  the  habits  and  modes  of 
natrition  and  growth  covered  by  tiie  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  and  by  selecting  annually  the 
best,  most  perfectly  developed  and  most  produc- 
tive products  of  the  field  and  garden,  we  may,  in 
a  very  brief  period,  so  modify  and  change  them, 
as  almost  to  remove  them  from  their  respective 
classes.  The  fine  specimens  of  Indian  com  whidi 
'  we  see  at  our  agricultural  exhibitions,  have  all 
been  improved  in  this  way.  The  Brown  and  But- 
ton com,  in  their  original  developement,  were  not 
perhaps  mo0re  productive  than  other  varieties,  but 
by  careftiily  selecting  the  best  ears,  and  continu- 
ing the  practice  for  several  consecutive  years,  the 
very  habitudes  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
vegetable  seem  to  have  been  changed.  Wheat,  also, 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  same  process, 
as  have  oats,  and  many  of  the  culmiferous  vegeta- 
bles. But  this  improvement  is  merely  local, 
whereas  it  should  be  general,  to  produce  its  legiti- 
mate effects  upon  our  agriculture. 


Number  of  Hens  to  Keep,  and  Time  to  Sell. 
—A  correspondent  of  the  Illinois  Prairie  Farmer 
says :  "We  have  kept  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fowls,  and  fed  them  three  pecks  of 
shelled  com  daily.  But  our  experience  has  been, 
that  we  could  get  more  than  half  as  many  eggs  from 
twenty-five  fowls  as  we  could  from  on&  hundred. 
We  have  carried  chicks  the  size  of  quails  to  mar- 
ket, and  found  them  ready  sale  at  twenty-five 
eents  each.  We  might  have  fed  them  four  months 
longer,  and  found  them  dull  sale  at  a  dime  apiece." 


Gaeden  Ceess. — ^This  is  a  favorite  salad  plant, 
and,  in  this  character,  only  the  seminal  plants  are 
used.  It  is  very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  may  be 
sowed  once  a  week,  from  the  opening  of  the 
ground  in  spring  until  the  close  of  the  season. 
Old  rich  garden  soil  is  the  most  congenial  to  it, 
but  any  lands  of  fine  texture  will,  if  properly  pul- 
verized and  enriched  with  putrescent  manure, 
produce  a  good  crop. 


jFbr  the  New  Atgland  Farmtr, 

THOUaHTS   SUOGBSTED  BY^APHU. 
KUMBSB  OJP  N.  B.  FABMKB. 

Page  154. — Agricultural  Education, — ^The  ex- 
tracts here  given  from  Judge  Fkench's  forthcom- 
ing essay  will  make  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal  desire  very  earnestly  that  a  few  more 
extracts  maybe  furnished.  Perhaps  the  editor 
may  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thus  be  induced 
to  present  to  his  readers  another  column  or  more 
of  extracts  from  what  appears  to  be  a  carefully 
considered,  judicious,  discriminating  and  instruc- 
tive essay.  All  these  excellent  qudilies  are  cer- 
tainly quite  evident  in  the  last  of  the  three  ex- 
tracts, commencing  near  foot  of  first  column 
of  page  155,  and  which  m^ht  veiy  appropriately 
have  received  for  their  caption.  Collegiate  and  Ac- 
ademical Education  insufiicient  in  two  respects. 
As  means  of  general  education,  neither  our  colle- 
ges nor  oiu:  academies,  as  at  present  constituted 
and  conducted,  will  ever  be  of  much  service  in  the 
way  of  fitting  young  men  for  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, or  the  more  common  employments  of  actual 
life ;  first,  because  they  neither  profess  to  do  so, 
nor  are  adapted  to  do  it ;  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  pupus  in  both  kinds  of  institutions  being 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  and  mathematics ;  and  secondly, 
because  their  classes  do  not,  "and  as  at  present 
airanged,  never  can  include  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  our  young  men." 

The  extract  headed  StatisticSf  and  the  table  of 
average  products  per  acre,  ought  to  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  a  better  style  of  farming— one  whose 
average  products  will  be  less  discr^itable  to  us, 
when  brought  at  some  future  time  into  similar 
comparison  with  Scotland,  &c.,  as  is  done  in  the 
table  constructed  by  Mr.  French.  The  statistics 
furnished  in  this  table  of  average  crops  are  made 
the  subject  of  some  noteworthy  remarks,  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Fay,  on  page  156 ;  but  we  cannot  quite 
agree  with  him  when  he  contends  as  reported, 
that  "the  reason,  the  only  reason,  why  we  do  not 
equal  the  product  of  Scotland,  is,  that  we  do  not 
understand  our  business."  This  may  be  one  rea- 
son, but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  one,  for  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  through  the  influence  of  slack- 
ness, slovenliness,  indolence  and  other  causes,  do 
not  do  as  well  as  they  know  how.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  stimulus — ^the  spur  of  necessity — ^which 
drives  the  farmers  in  Scotland  and  England  to  do 
their  very  utmost,  both  with  head  and  hands,  and 
which  operates  -scarcely  at  all  in  this  country. 
From  the  produce  of  their  farms,  the  tenant  farm- 
ers of  these  countries  have  not  merely  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  own  families,  but  they  have  al- 
so to  spare  enough  to  raise  for  their  landlords  a 
rent,  usually  in  cash,  of  from  about  $5  to  $15  and 
even  $25  per  acre.  The  American  farmer  knows 
nothing,  or  but  little,  of  this  dire  necessity,  and 
therefore  does  not  strain  every  nerve,  as  his  trans- 
atlantic brethren  are  obliged  to  do.  But  though 
the  non-understanding  of  our  business  is  not  t£e 
only  cause  of  our  comparatively  small  crops,  it  is 
so  to  an  extent  which  justifies  all  the  efibrts  made, 
or  to  be  made,  by  individual  or  governmental  en- 
terprise, to  make  a  better  understanding  of  the 
business  of  farming  more  common,  and  to  induce 
American  farmers  to  bestir  themselves. 

May  M-e  venture  a  suggestion  to  Judge  French, 
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and  submit  for  big  consideration,  our  persuasion 
that  when  his  essay  next  goes  through  the  press, 
the  table  of  average  products  per  acre  would  be 
made  more  useful  and  less  discreditable  to  Amer- 
ican farmers,  if  he  would  ad^  another  line,  and 
five  the  average  or  maximum  of  such  crops  as 
ave  been  offered  for  premiums  at  any  County,  or 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

Page  lo9. — A  Farmer* s  Barometer, — The  praise 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Timdy's  improvement  m  ba- 
rometers will  doubtless  make  a  good  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  monthly  Farmer  turn,  as  we  did,  to 
the  advertisements  to  ascertain  whether  there 
might  there  be  found  two  items  of  information  in 
regard  to  this  new  barometer,  which  so  much 
praise  makes  it  very  desirable  to  know.  The  two 
Items  in  r^ard  to  this  new  barometer  whidi  many 
will  wish  to  ascertain,  are,  in  question-form, 
these :  1,  What  is  the  special  improvement  or 
invention  introduced  by  Mr.  TiMBf  ?  and  2, 
What  is  the  price  of  the  barometer  manufactuz^ed 
by  him,  and  where  is  it  to  be  had  P  The  readers 
of  the  monthly  would  like  such  answers  to  these 
questions  as  Mr.  Timby  could  most  appropriately 
supply  them  with  by  means  of  an  advertisement. 
They  would  like  also  to  know  whether  his  barom- 
eter is  a  mercurial  one,  or  an  aneroid,  or  some- 
thinff  different  from  either.  If  Mr.  T.  has  adver- 
tised in  the  weekly  Farmer^  and  neglected  doing 
60  in  the  monthly,  because  he  thought  the  readers 
of  the  latter  rather  *'small  potatoes,"  or  not  likely 
to  become  piurchasers  of  his  wares,  we  can  assure 
him  that  some  quite  competent  judges  are  pf  a 
contrary  opinion.    Let  him  try. 

The  chief  reason  why  barometers  are  not  more 
in  demand  among  farmers  are  these:.  1.  Their 
uses  and  advantages  are  not  clearly  understood. 
2.  The  price,  if  over  five  dollars,  wdl  always  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  general  introduction  of  this  use- 
ful instrument ;  3.  There  's  a  pretty  common  im- 
pression that  it  requires  more  tlian  usual  skill  or 
intelligence  to  keep  barometers  in  order,  and  to 
understand  aright  tne  indications  which  they  fur- 
nish of  changes  in  the  weather.  A  smart  peddler 
might  overcome  the  first  and  last  of  these  obsta- 
cles, and,  if  able  to  furnish  a  good-looking  and 
reliable  article  at  or  under  five  dollars,  might  do 
quite  a  large  business  among  farmers. 

Fage  162. — Raising  ForL-^-Only  once  in  twen- 
tv  years  have  our  pigs  been  anywhere  else  but  in 
the  pork  barrel  some  time  before  Christmas,  but 
the  experience  of  that  winter  furnished  confirma- 
tion or  the  statement  here  made,  viz.,  that  a  bush- 
el of  corn  in  September  or  October  will  fatten 
more  than  one  and  a  half  in  Degembcr. 

Fage  165. — Soaking  Seed  Wheat, — Good  man- 
agers will  act  on  the  hint  here  given,  and  try  it 
either  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale. 

Page  166. — Hints  on  Sheep  Management — 
Good  managers  will  do  pretty  much  as  Mr.  Grebn 
does,  and  especially  never  allow  ewes  to  breed 
till  three  years  old.  More  Anon. 


Honey  Bees. — ^Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson,  of  Kane 
Co.,  HI.,  writes  to  the  Prairie  Farmer ^  that  farm- 
ers in  his  section  are  giving  more  than  usual  at- 
tention to  bee-keeping ;  that  there  are  near  200 
swarms  within  the  compass  of  two  miles,  end  in- 
quires, "can  the  counti'y  be  overstocked  ?" 


▲OBIODIiTDBB  IN  A  BOT*8  SOHOOI^ 

One  of  our  best  Academies,  we  think,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Roe,  at  Cornwall  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  Mr.  Roe  has  shown  his  eagerness  to  keep 
pace  with  improvement,  by  entering  warmly  into 
the  new  enthusiasm  for  educational  agriculture. 
He  has  a  large  garden  attached  to  his  Academy, 
and,  in  it,  he  intends  that  his  scholars  shall  be 
Caught  the  rudiments  of  farming.  An  essay  ^on 
the  cultiration  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry,'* 
written  by  Master  Caldwell,  one  of  nis  pupils,  has 
already  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  tlie 
New  Torlc  Teacher  forwarded  to  that  periodi- 
cal by  H.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  in  connection  with  a 
Letter  to  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, proposing  the  system.  The  following  pas- 
sage explains  it : — 

"Each  pupil  in  the  higher  classes,  both  boya  and 
girls,  will  be  required  to  select  some  one  of  the 
various  farm  or  garden  products,  including  all 
kinds  of  domestic  live  stock  and  labor-saving  im- 
plements, as  an  object  of  special  observation  and 
study,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
eye  of  the  parents  at  home.  This  exercise  will 
extend  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  adaptations  to 
soils  and  climates,  planting,  chemical  composi- 
tion, obser\'ation  and  processes  of  development, 
and  practical  applications  of  the  best  mctnod  of 
treatment ;  the  whole  forming  a  series  of  inter-, 
esting  and  useful  subjects  for  oral  and  written' 
discussions  during  one  or  more  school  te'rms. 
Each  pupil  finally  summing  up  results,  in  an  e»> 
savto  be  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
school,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  pa- 
rents, and  the  most  meritorious  to  be  forwaraed 
to  ^e  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  or 
to  the  nearest  state  or  county  agricultural  society 
or  farmers'  dub,  to  be  read  and  preserved  in  their 
annual  reports.  The  planting  and  practical  exer- 
cises and  applications  will  be  conducted  chiefly  at 
the  homes  of  the  pupils.  But  little  ground  wiH 
be  required  for  each  illustration ;  general  interest 
and  emulation  will  be  excited  among  scholars  and 
parents,  and  the  most  approved  methods,  varieties 
and  processes  will  be  brought  into  immediate  use 
and  practice  throughout  the  country ;  thus  gen- 
erally stimulating  and  adding  vastly  to  our  pro- 
ductive agricultural  industry,  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools." 

In  this  admurable  graft  upon  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, we  wish  Mr.  Roe,  and  his  brother  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  every  possible  success. 


To  GET  Early  Squashes,  Melons  or  Cucum- 
bers.— ^Cut  two  pieces  of  strong  sods  from  fine, 
rich  pasture  ground,  shave  the  dirt  sides  even,  lay 
one  of  the  soids  on  a  piece  of  board,  grass  down, 
and  stick  in  the  seeds  an  inch  or  two  apart,  then 
put  on  the  other  sod,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
comer  near  the  fire-place,  giving  them  a  sprinkle 
of  rain-water  once  in  a  whUs,  if  they  get  too  dry. 
The  seeds  will  take  root,  and  when  the  time  comes 
to  put  out  the  plants,  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  lower 
sou  with  each  seed,  so  as  not  to  break  the  tender 
rootlets,  and  plant  It  where  it  is  to  grow.  In  this 
way,  you  gain  two  or  three  weeks'  time,  and  the 
plants  will  get  the  start  of  bugs  and  flies.  A  lit- 
tle extra  care  will  be  well  compensated  by  extra 
early  and  fine  vegetables. — Farmers*  Advocate. 
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■XTBJLCTS  AND  itF>T.rr-R, 
THE  WEEPINO  WILLOW. 

Will  the  weening  willow  flourish  upon  plain  or 
sandy  land?  Where  can  they  be  obtained,  and 
atwbat  priceP  max  B.  Knapp. 

Bavrrhill,  N.  E^  ISea 

REKAKKS.—Thii  niUov  will  uDdoubtedly  grow 
OB  plain  land*,  but  not  flourish  ai  it  will  in  its 
itatire  habitat  by  the  water-counes.  Its  name, 
"willow,"  means  "near  the  water."  Linnicua  gave 
it  ita  specific  name,  Sabj/ioniea  Salix,  under  the 
idea  that  it  mi^t  be  the  tree  io  touchingly  re- 
ilerred  to  in  tha  137th  Ptalm :  "By  the  then  of 
Babylon,  there  we  Mt  down ;  yea,  we  wept,  when 
'wemnemberedZion.  We  hanged  oar  harps  upon 
the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof."  Nurierymcn 
usually  have  it  for  sale. 


A  cow  that  I  have  had  the  care  of  in  part,  the 
past  season,  has  shown  eymptoras  of  disease  in  a 
manner  that  is  uncommon  in  these  parts.  Li  De- 
cember last,  while  clearing  her  monger  one  morn- 
ing, I  found  about  a  peck  of  cuds 
that  had  been  thrown  up  the 
Tiight  previous.  Each  successive 
morning,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
fbere  were  found  some,  not  as 
many  as  at  first;  have  seen  no- 
thmg  of  the  kind  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  She  has  been  hearty  and 
regular  to  eat  end  drink  from  the 
first,  but  has  gradually  grovi> 
weaker,  so  that  now,  when  tied 
in  the  stable,  she  cannot  get  up 
alone.  By  the  way,  from  the 
first,  she  cnanged  her  manner  of 
getting  up,  so  that  it  b  like  that 
of  a  horse,  forward  feet  first 

If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
can  point  out  a  cause,  or  a  cure 
for  the  disease,  you  will  oblige 
AFarmeh. 

nanover,  N.  J7.,  1860. 

RINOBOKE  OR  TETTEB. 

I  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  ringworm,  or  tetter  in 
cattle,  and  never  have  failed  of  curing  in  a  short 
time,  with  grease  rubbed  on  once  or  twice.  Salt 
grease  or  pot  skimmings  is  the  beat  that  I  have 
tried.  Thu  disease  is  quite  a[>t  to  go  through  the 
whole  stock,  if  not  taken  in  season. 

Gbosoe  Harnet. 

Marlborou(/h,  March,  1860. 

SICK  HENS— LBaQOKN  FnWhS. 

One  of  your  correspondents  wishes  to  know 
what  will  cure  his  sick  hens.  I  have  had  them 
sick  in  the  way  he  describes,  I  should  think,  and 
gave  them  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  which  has 
cured  them  in  my  case. 

I  wish  some  of  your  Leghorn  fowl  correspon- 
dents would  give  a  description  of  these  fowls, 
whether  they  are  large  or  small,  and  their  color, 
whether  they  arc  what  are   commonly  called  the 


Black  Poland.    The    Poland   fowls  are  mostly 
black— some  white,  with  top-knoU)  smell,  good 


layers,  and  not  inclined 
llj/de  Park,  April, 


.  Oeson  Hasley. 


FREEZING  AND  THAWIKG. 

Will  Bome  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 

why  freciing  and  thawing  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  sap  may  flow  from  our  maple  trees  in  su- 
gar time  ?     What  are  the  eopstituent  parts  of  su- 
gar? Readeeof  tiieFarmei;. 
Putney,  H.,  1860. 


TWO  OF  OITB  OOHHON  ENSXIOTS. 
The  Katydid.— "The  katydid  is  one  of  the- 
ost  conspioious  grasshoppers  of  North  Ameri- 
L.     Li  the  cool  evenings  of  Autumn  its  mdan- 
choly  song  reverberates  from  every  tree  in  our 
orchards  and  forests,  and  its  never-ceasing  com- 
plaint,  that  katydid,  has  not  only  su^ested  a 
thousand  pleasant  recollections,  but  has  often  oc- 
many  curious  and  poetical  conjectures 
its  origin  and  significance." 


We  are  itot  aware  that  this  grasshopper  {i  ia 
any  way  hurtful  to  our  plants,  unless,  like  other 
grasshoppers,  it  becomes  exceedingly  numerous. 
Jaeger,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  speaks  of 
the  signifieattee  of  this  little  insect,  and  says  that 
"he  knows  nothing  in  nature  that  is  iMsigniflcant." 
We  think  this  the  true  view  of  the  matter.  It 
is  certainly  essential,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
created.  How  do  we  know  but  the  bee,  or  Bwal- 
ow,  or  pigeon,  could  be  spared  just  aa  well? 
'Sach  animated  atom  of  creation  bears  the  stamp 
of  some  great  moral  or  intellectual  signiSeance, 
and  appeals  to  man's  universal  and  nnbom  con- 
ction  that  naught  was  ever  made  in  vain." 
Atacetious  poet  has  asked  this  little  insect  tat- 
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tier  what  occosioDed  its  everlasting  aong  of  "Ka- 
tydid," and  pretends  to  havo  obtained  for  an 
answer  certain  hinto  aa  to  anndry  interriewa  be- 
tween a  certtun  Miss  Katj'did  and  hex  lotei. 

"Rut  OBTCT  ttar  me,  gentle  one,  nor  w»t«  ■  tboOEbt  ot  ten, 
Lut  I  BhonU  wliliper  what  1  bean]  Id  mnj  mortal  B*r  i 
1  duIj  iport  unong  Uie  t»iiglH,  and  Ilka  a  eplrit  bid, 
I  Uiink  on  whiC  I  nw  and  baud,  ud  liugb  ont  'Ea^U.' 
I  lee  aiBong  the  lecvtfl  heve,  wbeo  rrMlng  lepbyn  ilgb* 
.Aul  Own  (hat  lIMgn  to  m;  vntcs  I  lave  to  mfstlCr  1 
I  Denr  tell  tbem  all  I  know,  allhougb  I'm  oIleD  bU  j 
I  las^  at  sniinltj,  and  diLmp  'Eatidlil.' " 

The  ka^did  is  neocly  one  and  a  half  inehee 
long,  and  its  winga,  when  expanded,  ere  about 
three  inches  wide.  Ita  wings  are  of  a  pale  green, 
and  its  wing-covers  of  a  dark  green  color,  which 
fades  away,  and  becomes  brown  when  the  insect 
is  dead  and  dried. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  and  shows  the  general 
deficiency  in  entomological  knowledge,  that  num- 
berleae  though  they  be,  still  very  few  peraona  can 
say  that  they  have  seen  this  handsome  little  in- 
aect  It  dwctla  in  trees  and  ihniba,  and  usnally 
oonceids  itself  during  the  day  under  the  leavea. 


The  Pioeon  Tbemex. — This  is  a  destructive 
little  insect,  more  than  an  inch  lung,  and  like  the 
whole  family  of  them,  is  provided  widi  a  borer, 
which  is  one  inch  long,  as  thick  as  a  bristle,  of  a 
black  color,  and  olway a  concealed  within  the  body 

They  feed  exclnaively  on  wood,  making  long 
paiaages  through  it,  and  thus  destroying  much 
valuable  timber ;  and  as  they  grow  very  alowly, 
and  remain  several  years  in  the  larv^  state,  they 
often  become  injurious  to  whole  forests  of  trees. 
When  fully  grown,  they  are  about  one  inch  long, 
when  they  makji  their  cocoon  i  and  in  a  few  days 
■Aer  undergo  their  final  transformation  into  the 
perfect  inaect 

Oats. — QtrAsxiTY  of  Seed  per  Acre.— I 
by  your  paper  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  correspondents  their  experience  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  in  oat  cul- 
ture.   Two  of  my  neighbors  had  each  one  acre  of 


)  seed  down  with  oats. 


land,  which  they  wished  tc 
Their  farms  join,  and  the  ai 
treated  alike,  except  that  one  neighbor  sowed  Mie 
bushel  par  acre,  and  measured  up  forty,  of  as 
handsome  oats  as  I  ever  saw,  as  tho  result.  The 
other  man  sowed  three  and  one-holf  bushels  per 
acre,  and  measured  up  but  thir^-three  bushels. 
But  he  had  a  mudi  Im^er  quantity  of  straw.  If 
these  resulta  were  to  decide  the  question,  I  should 
think  that  where  the  largest  quantity  of  fodder 
was  the  most  of  an  object,  the  heavy  seedinx 
would  be  the  best.  The  maa  who  has  practicM 
seeding  with  but  one  buahel  per  sere,  has  received 
nearly  the  like  results  for  the  past  two  yaors.— 
Q£o.  D.  FosiSTAix,  tn  Cotmtri/  Qaiiltman. 

DBAiNura  A  inroK  bwauf. 
Mb.  Editor  : — I  have  a  muck  swamp  of  aboitt 
two  acres,  end  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep.  I 
have  drained  th^  wattt  oiC  ahout  Uure  feet  deep, 
and  want  to  drain  deeper,  and  have  thought  lome 
of  putting  in  a  syphon  t  I  think  that  a  tj  inch 
pipe  will  drain  it  through  the  summer  ecasoD.  I 
wish  to  inquire  through  the  Farnter,  which  wHl 
be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  pipe  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  Perhapa  that  you,  or  some  of  yout 
correspondenta,  can  give  me  the  desired  informa- 
tion. The  object  in  draining  this  so  deep,  is,  (hat 
the  muck  may  rot  as  it  lava  in  the  bed,  that  when 
it  is  dug,  we  shall  have  the  use  of  it  sooner  than 
we  should  if  it  was  covered  all  the  time.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  farmers  will  say  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  invest  money  in  forming,  but  I  diink  that 
most  of  the  fiLrmcrs  in  this  vicinity  ore  too  afraid 
of  improving  their  farms;  they  hod  rather  let  their 
money,  and  take  slow  notes,  and  stock  in  vessels, 
bank^  &C.,  which  I  think  is  poor  policy.    I  be- 


than  our  friend,  Mr.  Pinkham,  a 
A.  S. 'l 
Sope,  Me.,  April  7,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  should  think  pine  Ic^  would 
be  the  most  economicaL 


In  answer  to  the  inquiiy  of  "S.  W.  M.,"  in  a 

late  number  of  your  paper,  concerning  the  succeas- 
ful  cultivation  of  Java  cofice,  I  would  inform  him 
that  I  procured  a  few  kernels  last  season,  and 
planted  a  dozen  hills.  It  grew  vigorously,  and 
jicldcd  when  harvested  a  quart  or  more,  of  what  1 
supposed  to  be  pure  Java  coSee.  This  eipeiiment, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  proves  that  cofiec  can  be  raised 
in  our  climate,  but  whether  successfully  or  not, 
needs  further  proof.  After  it  is  harvested,  a  prom- 
inent difficulty  presents  itself,  which  I  wish  you, 
or  some  of  vour  readers,  would  obviate,  and  that 
is,  how  shall  it  be  prepared  for  use?  It  has  but 
little  resemblance  to  our  imported  article,  end 
must  pass  through  some  process  to  render  it  pal- 
atable. Any  inlormation  concerning  this  subject 
will  be  gladly  received  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  paper.  E.  A.  fiowE. 

Laconia,  N.  H.,  April  4,  186a 
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PBXOHTTOli  RAVAGKBS  OV  THfl  CATTLB 

BISTBMFEB. 

ORIGIN  AND  SPREAD  OF  THE  DISEASE,   AND  THE 
MEANS  FOE  ITS  EXTEBIUNATION. 

This  disease  has  been  known  to  be  in  existence 
.n  Massachusetts  for  several  months.    It  is  gen- 
jarally  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by 
^ome  cattle  imported  from  Germany,  by  Mr.  Che- 
aery,  of  Belmont,  a  town  some  five  ot  six  miles 
from  Boston.    From  his  herd  a  calf  was  sent  into 
the  town  of  North  Brookfield,  in  Worcester  coun- 
ty, and  from  thence  the  disease  extended  into 
Home  of  the  neighboring  towns.    The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Legislature  at  its  late  session, 
but  the  subject  was  so  new,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  members  so  much  alarmed  when- 
ever the  words  "treasury"  and  "dollars"  were  used, 
that  no  definite  action  was  had  upon  it  until  the 
last  hours  of  the  session  were  passing  away.    In 
the  meantime  the  disease  was  unquestionably  mak- 
ing its  silent  progress  in  several  ways,  and  the 
golden  moment  for  suppressing  it  efiectually  was 
gone.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  disease  is 
epidemic,  and  that  it  will  baffle  all  human  fore- 
sight and  skill  tb  prevent  its  ravages.    We  hope 
not.    But  when  we  consider  that  it  is  communi- 
cated readily  by  association,  and  that  almost  uni- 
versal changes  are  taking  place  in  our  neat  stock 
at  this  season  of  the  vear,  there  is  much  ground, 
we  must  confess,  for  well-founded  belief  that  it  will 
cover  the  extent  of  New  England. 

Below  we  give  an  account  of  a  visit  of  Gov. 
Banks  to  the  infected  district,  the  examinations 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  depressed  state  of 
feeling  among  the  farmers,  together  with  inter- 
esting incidental  matters  as  reported  for  the  Dai- 
ly Bee. 

«UoTe  than  $8,000,000  is  invested  In  neat  cattle  In  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  If  this  destructiye  dteeaae  should  once  spread 
over  Ne«r  England,  millions  of  property  mast  be  sacrificed. 

From  the  representations  made  by  the  Commissioners  and 
others.  Gov.  Banks,  on  Saturday,  April  21,  visited  the  principal 
locality  of  the  disease,  and  in  company  with  the  Cktrnmissloners 
aixl  others  gathered  such  information  as  they  were  able  con- 
cerning the  disease,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  spread,  what 
means  will  be  required  to  check  it,  as  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
oeed  with  good  judgment. 

PRINCIPAL  SEAT  AND  ORIGIN  OP  THE  DISEASE. 

As  we  have  before  stated.  North  Brookfield,  on  the  high  land 
in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  County,  is  the  place  where  the 
ravages  of  the  distemper  have  been  most  disastrous.  It  has, 
however,  spread,  as  it  is  thought,  Into  several  of  the  atUoining 
towns,  and  it  is  not  precisely  known  to  what  extent.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  there  are  cases  in  New  Braintree,  Ware,  South 
Brookfield,  Rutland.  East  Brookfield,  Barre  and  Oakham.  This 
is  a  fine  agricultural  region,  noted  for  its  dairies  and  its  excel- 
lent butter  and  cheese.  The  henis  of  most  of  the  farmers  are 
large,  and  many  of  them  carefully  selected  from  blood  stock. 
The  disease  reached  North  Brookfield  from  Mr.  Chenery's  farm 
at  Belmont.  Curtis  Stoddard  bought  a  calf  A-om  Chenery 's  herd 
and  took  It  home.  It  was  soon  taken  sicic,  and  not  knowing  of 
the  disease,  he  took  the  calf  to-  his  father'*,  Leonard  Stoddard, 
to  be  treated.  He  was  a  very  large  farmer,  trades  cattle  large- 
ly, and  had  on  hand  a  large  herd,  to  which  tho  contagion  was 
communicated.  Once  in  this  large  herd,  the  distemper  spread 
in  all  directions.  Several  of  Mr.  Stoddartl's  cattle  were  taken 
sick  about  two  weeks  after  the  calf  was  brought  there,  and  In 
about  ten  or  fifteen  days  died.  This  section  of  the  town  has 
become  entirely  depopiUated  of  its  cattle.  - 


THE  EXAHINATTON. 

The  examii^tions  made  on  Saturday  were  in  this  neighbor- 
hood — the  first  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alden  Olmstead.  As  we 
passed  np  the  road,  but  few  cattle  were  seen.  Arriving  at  the 
(arm  of  Mr.  Olmstead  they  found  a  herd  of  fourteen,  out  of 
which  two  had  already  been  killed  and  seven  died.  Besides  these 
were  four  spring  calves.  The  cattle  were  tied  up  in  the  barn 
awaiU ng  examination.  They  were  feeding,  and,  to  the  common 
observer,  there  was  nothins;  particular  indicating  disease.  Some 
of  them  stood  with  their  backs  slightly  arched,  and  their  heads 
drooping  a  little.  What  was  more  observable,  on  a  closer  exam- 
ination, was  a  certain  unnatural  expression  of  the  eye,  whidi 
was  slightly  glazedand  dull,  as  if  the  animal  was  suffering  from 
pain.  Otlicrwlsc  the  herd  looked  well,  most  of  them  In  good  or- 
der, and  some  of  them,  apparently,  ift  perfect  condition.  Tb^ 
were  all  condemned. 

The  examination  is  made  by  sounding  the  lungs.  This  is  donei 
by  rapping  with  the  fingers  on  the  ribs.  Just  back  of  the  withers 
and  near  the  back  b<me.  If  the  animal  is  untouched  by  the  dis- 
ease, they  are  resonant :  but  if  the  distemper  has  futened  upon 
them,  they  give  back  a  aull  sound.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  enlargements  may  be  formed  by  the  fkct,  that  the  lungs  of 
one  cow,  which  should  bavo  weighed  four  pounds,  were  so  moeh 
enlarged  that  tUcy  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  filling  the  cavity 
completely,  and  adhering  to  the  pleura. 

One  cow  was  led  out  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  "graves."  By 
her  stocl  a  man  with  a  sledge-hammer.  A  crack  on  the  head 
brought  the  animal  down,  tho  throat  was  cut,  and  the  hot  blood 
poured  into  the  pit.  The  surgeons  laid  bare  the  lungs  and  took 
them  out.  They  were  swollen,  discolored,  and  in  yortioiis  filled 
with  pus,  showing  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

Another  cow  was  taken  up,  in  which  the  surgeons  had  not  de- 
tectetl  tho  disease  after  a  careful  examination,  although  she  had 
of  course  heeo.  exposed.  On  talung  out  the  lungs  they  were 
foond  comparatively  healthy,  but  wanting  in  the  natoral  crevi' 
ttu.  and  with  a  slight  discoloration  on  the  edge,  showing  the  In- 
cipient stages  of  the  disease.  Tills  animal  had  a  strong  consti- 
tution, which  had  resisted  the  distemper  thus  fiir.  Another  had 
been  attacked,  but  was  thought  by  the  owner  to  have  recovered. 
The  left  lung  was  discolored,  and  adhered  to  the  diaphragm,  but 
the  right  lung,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind,  was  badly  dis- 
eased, having  adhered  to  the  sac.  A  marked  ease  was  a  greyish 
cow  which  liad  produced  two  calves,  twins,  one  of  which  hod. 
died  of  the  disease.  The  cow  was  found  to  be  plightly  diseased,  it 
having  been  transferred  in  a  meatore  to  the  calves.  When  the 
calf  was  led  along  lie  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  was  found  to  be  a  very  bad  oase. 

The  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stoddard's, 
the  farm  where  tho  disease  first  was  known.  Three  were  klllod 
here.  They  were  fdl  found  diseased.  This  ended  the  examina- 
tions for  the  day. 

The  examinations  and  explanations  by  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons were  very  mmtite,  and  the  explanations  intelligent. 
Everything  throwing  light  upon  the  disease  in  iU  diiferent 
stages  of  developement  was  examined,  and  specimens  of  the 
lungs  were  reserved  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  Their  investiga- 
tions will  throw  much  light  upon  the  disease,  and  though  they 
cannot  aid  in  curing  what  is  incurable,  they  will  apprise  the 
public  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  and  prepare 
them  for  some  measures  for  its  extinction. 

THE  NUMBER  KILLED,  THEIR  COST,  ETC. 

The  method  by  which  the  Commissioners  proceed  is  as  f  ' 
lows  :  whenever  there  is  suspicion  of  disease  they  make  exai. 
nations,  and  if  they  find  disease  the  cattle  are  condemned  > 
await  slaughter,  under  their  supervision.  In  cases  where  th-  . 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  cattle  have  been  exposed,  while  tb. .. 
are  not  certain  of  disease,  they  issue  a  process  by  which  the 
stock  Is  put  in  *<arrest"— that  is,  prevented  from  mixing  with 
other  cattle. 

The  whole  number  which  have  been  put  under  arrest,  togeth- 
er with  those  killed,  up  to  Satunlay  night,  is  about  eight  Aicn- 
cb^  head. 

The  value,  as  by  apprisal  of  those  actually  killed  np  to  Sat- 
urday night,  is  $3780. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  persons  whose 
cattle  have  been  condemned,  showing  also  the  original  numl)er 
of  their  liiTds,  the  number  which  the  Commissioners  l)ouKht  for 
preliminary  examination,  the  number  which  have  died,  and 
the  number  which  have  been  killed.  It  is  taken  ttom  tho  books 
of  the  Commissioners : 

Ne^IIerd.    Bought.    Died,    KiUed. 

C.P.Huntington 22  S  8  11 

Alden  B.  Woodis 27  1  6  21 

A.  A.  Needham 37  2  7  28 

A.  Olmstead 21       2      7     12 

L.  Stoddard 62      1     13     10 

leo      0     40    82 

INCIDENTS,  RUMORS,  ETC. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  feeling 
which  exists  in  North  Brookfield  and  vicinity.  The  western  part 
of  Worcester  county  is  as  much  affected  by  such  a  calamity  as 
any  section  of  tho  State  could  be.  The  beautiftil  town  of  Norths 
Brookfield  has  thus  far  suffered  the  most,  but  unless  the  scourge 
is  arrested  other  towns  will  suflbr  equally.  It  is  the  chief  tatyect 
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of  conTersation  amoog  all  classes  of  people.  As  one  rcsalt  of 
Ihe  disease,  no  milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal  or  beef  Is  taken  from 
the  Brookfleld  stations,  unlets  after  the  most  rixidlnveatigatloa 
into  Its  antececlenta.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  region  win  be  recovered. 

One  man  named  Meade  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  conrniuni- 
cated  to  his  cattle  by  means  of  his  clothes.  He  says  he  was  at 
Stoddard*B,  and  among  his  cattle,  and  after  he  went  home  his 
calves  came  around  him,  smelt  of  his  frock,  and  were  soon  at- 
tacked. It  is  said,  however,  that  his  cattle  and  some  of  Stod- 
dard's were  at  some  time  together.  There  was  a  rexwrt  that  the 
distemper  had  appeared  in  Ware,  having  been  conveyed  in  some 
hay  sold  from  a  bam  in  North  Brookfleld,  in  which  were  infected 
cattle.  The  Commissioners,  determined  to  take  eveiy  precau- 
tion, will  probably  prohibit  the  sale  of  hay  from  infected  barns. 
At  the  close  of  the  examinations  on  Saturday,  the  Commls- 
sionera  requested  the  people  from  the  a^oining  towns  to  change 
their  clothes  before  going  into  their  barns. 

IS  THE  MEAT  POISONOUS  P 

This  is  the  question  in  which  all  consumers  of  beeL  milk  and 
butter  are  interested.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease  the 
meat  is  not  ii^urious,  though  the  Commissioners  have  prohibited, 
entirely,  its  sale*  In  Snropean  countries  the  sale  of  the  beef  of 
animals  sofEering  with  this  disease  is  legaliud.  There  is  no  virus 
introduced  into  the  system,  and  the  meat  is  only  injured  from 
the  blood  nofc  being  porifled  by  the  operation  of  perfect  lungs. 

DESCBIPTION  AND  STliPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  locality  of  the  disease,  as  its  name  denotes,  (pleuro-pneu- 
monia)  is  in  the  Unisg  membrane  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  ond  in 
the  thoracic  viacero.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  really  a  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  merely,  and  that  the  pleura  orcontfguous  mem- 
branes are  affected  merely  by  sympathy.  If  an  autopsy  be 
made  of  an  animal  suffering  fh>m  the  disease,  toe  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  discovered  to  contain  a  quantity  of  diseased  serum,  the 
effusion  of  the  affected  pleura ;  and  the  lungs  are  seen  to  be  sol- 
idified, filled  with  lymph,  and  of  the  dark  color  of  venous  or  on- 
ozgenated  blood,  instead  of  being  porous  and  of  a  pink  color. 
From  this  solidification  and  the  dark  color,  physicians  hare 
agreed  that  the  lungs  do  not  act  naturally  in  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  and 
as  by  degrees  the  blood  gets  poorer  and  poorer,  has  less  and  less 
vitality  in  it,  the  anlma]  must  die.  Just  as  a  man  must  when  shut 
up  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  in  a  close  room. 

It  is  only  recently  that  this  disease  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  it  having  come  over,  witboutdonbt,  with8ome**im- 
proved  stock  ;*'  bat  the  fearfiil  ravages  it  has  already  caused 
here  and  in  New  Jersey  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  highly 
infectious,  and  the  experiments  in  inoculation  made  in  Europe 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  Is  contagious  also. 

This  disease  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  probably  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dutch  cattle,  but 
has  been  known  for  a  century  and  a  lialf  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  In  which  latter  country  the  government  have 
adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  its  extirpation. 

Paoli  Lathrop,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  cattle  disease,  accompanied  hy  Drs. 
Bates  and  Thayer,  visited  Belmont  on  Tuesday, 
24th,  to  ascertain  ivhether  the  disease  had  made 
any  progress  in  that  vicinity.  They  thoroughly 
examincKl  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Adolphus  Brown, 
S.  Kendall,  James  B.  Kendall,  M.  W.  Marsh  and 
George  Prentiss,  and  found  them  entirely  free 
from  disease.  Most  of  the  animals  were  in  very 
fine  condition.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  one  of 
the  above  herds  run  in  a  pasture  beside  that  of 
Mr.  Chenery,  where  the  disease  originated.  Yet 
no  disease  had  appeared  among  the  animals.  The 
result  of  the  observations  of  the  Commissioners 
in  this  respect  is  that  the  disease  is  not  conveyed 
in  the  air.    It  is  contagious,  and  not  epidemic. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Chenery  was  also  visited. 
There  were  no  new  cases  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Lathrop  commends  l^lr.  Chenery  for  the  precau- 
tions which  he  has  taken  since  he  became  aware 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  another  of  the  Commis- 


sioners, made  a  further  examination  among  the 
herds  in  Brookfield,  but  found  no  new  cases. 

A  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  and  surgeons 
was  held  at  the  State  House  on  Wednesday.  The 
appropriation  of  $10,000  is  considered  too  small 
by  some  $5000,  and  measures  were  taken  to  raise 
a  guaranty  fund,  to  secure  the  required  amount. 
We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Dadd,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners are  satisfied  that,  with  one  exception,  the 
disease  is  confined  to  North  Brookfield,  and  that 
the  evil  may  be  eradicated  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
infected  herds,  and  the  adoption  of  the  proper 
precautions.  The  reports  of  the  disease  having^ 
appeared  in  New  Hampshire  are  considered  un- 
founded, and  the  disease  in  Essex  County  was  en- 
tirely dxfierent  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 


WHTPBWAflHINa — K  WHEPHWASH. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  our  fiormers  re* 
quire  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept.** 
Whitewash  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  the  world,  when  properly  applied.  It  prevents 
not  only  the  decay  of  wood,  but  conduces  greatly 
to  the  healthiness  of  all  buiidii^s,  whetiier  of 
wood  or  stone.  Outbuildinss  and  fences,  when 
not  painted,  should  be  supplied  once  or  twice  ev- 
ery year  with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  which 
should  be  prepared  in  the  following  way  r  Take 
a  clean,  water-tight  barrel  or  other  suitable  cask, 
and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  lime.  Slack  it 
by  pouring  water  over  it,  boiling  hot,  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  cover  it  five  inches  deep,  and 
stir  it  briskly  liQ  thoroughly  slaked.  When  the 
slaking  has  been  efiected,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zine,  and  one 
of  common  salt.  These  will  cause  the  wash  to 
harden,  and  prevent  its  cracking,  which  gives  au 
unseemly  appearance  to  the  work.  If  desirable, 
a  beautiful  cream  color  may  be  communicated  to 
the  above  wash,  by  adding  three  pounds  of  yellow 
ochre;  or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  color,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lamp,  vine  or  ivory  black.  For  fawn  col- 
or, add  four  pounds  umber — ^Turkish  or  American 
(the  latter  is  the  cheapest,)— one  pound  Indian 
red  and  one  pound  common  lampblack.  For 
common  stone  color,  add  four  pounds  raw  umber, 
and  two  pounds  lampblack. 

This  wash  may  be  applied  with  a  common 
whitewash  brush,  and  will  be  found  much  superior 
both  in  appearance  and  durability,  to  common 
whitewash. — GermarUown  Telegraph, 


PABlfi  BBOOBD. 


Who  does  not,  in  the  spring-time,  desire  to 
know  at  what  time  in  years  past  he  plowed  and 
planted,  and  whether  he  had  good  or  poor  crops, 
and  when  he  first  had  green  peas  and  new  pota- 
toes, and  when  the  robins  and  bluebirds  first  an- 
nounced that  summer  was  near  ? 

The  Farm  Record,  just  published  by  C.  M. 
Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.,  and  for  sale  by  A.  Williams 
&  Co.,  is  a  nice  quarto  book,  arranged  with  blanks 
for  the  farmer's  use,  in  which  he  may  rate  all  such 
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fifcdts  as  the  above,  and  a  thousand  more,  such  as 
the  cost  of  labor  on  each  field  and  crop,  every  ex- 
pense of  repairs,  tools,  stock,  and  the  like,  the 
course  of  the  winds,  the  rainfall,  frosts,  and  all 
else  that  belongs  to  the  climate. 

Accurate  farm  accounts  are  almost  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  yet  without  them,  we  can  feel 
no  assurance  as  to  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  opera- 
tion. This  book  is  arranged  for  keeping  them 
accurately  for  25  years,  beginning  with  1860.  If 
formers  would  but  be  as  accurate  as  merchants,  in 
their  farm  affairs,  agriculture  would  soon  become 
here,  as  it  is  in  Europe  in  several  countries,  a  cer- 
tain and  profitable  business,  instead  of  the  chance 
matter  it  too  often  is  with  us. 

We  earnestly  advise  every  farmer  to  keep  care- 
ful and  reliable  memoranda  of  all  his  operations, 
fmd  we  know  of  no  more  convenient  form  than 
that  here  presented,  for  preserving  the  incidents 
of  the  farm,  for  future  reference  and  comparison^ 


Fvr  fh»  New  England  VwiMf* 
STtTDIDS  OF  THB  SOIL — No.  2. 

BY  WILLIAM  EDSOX. 

Upon  the  examination  of  any  producUve  soil 
we  nnd  the  following  arrangement  of  strata : 

1.  A  layer  of  dark  earth  varying  in  thickness 
Irom.  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more.  Chemically, 
this  soil  contains  more  carbon  and  ammonia,  or 
in  other  words,  more  Organised  matter,  than  the 
subjacent  strata. 

2.  A  layer  of  earth  which  is  generally  finer  in 
its  composition  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  first ; 
this,  also,  contains  some  vegetable  matter,  but 
usually  partakes  more  of  the  original  nature  of 
the  soil  than  it  does  of  the  first  or  carbonized 
stratum.  The  thickness  is  commonly  but  a  few 
inches.  In  many  coses  we  find  no  well  defined 
stratum  to  which  we  can  give  the  name  of  subsoil, 
the  whole  mass,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  pre- 
sents a  uniform  appearance,  with  the  exception 
that  the  upper  portion  shows  a  slight  change  at 
its  junction  witn  the  first  stratum.  The  cause  for 
the  absence  of  a  well  defined  subsoil  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  porosity  and  slight  retentiveness  of 
the  mass.  It  docurs  in  mormes  and  alluvials, 
veiT  rarely  in  primtive,  lake  or  river  deposited 
sous. 

3.  Where  there  is  a  definite  subsoil  we  find  im- 
mediately under  it  a  stratum  of  impervious  earth, 
rock,  or  perhaps  a  permanent  water  table.  Im- 
pervious earth  in  this  situation  receives  the  name 
of  "pan"  or  "hard-pan." 

The  above  division  is  dearly  independent  of 
any  geological  formation.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  causes  that  are  in  perpetual' action ;  these 
are,  air,  run,  change  of  temperature  and  vegeta^ 
tion. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearly  understanding  how 
this  division  is  produced,  let  us  suppose  a  tract  of 
country  has  just  undergone  some  great  geologi- 
cal change,  and  that  it  presents  at  the  surface  a 
conglomeration  of  materials,  but  no  stratification 
or  definite  division.  If  we  penetrate  it,  we  find 
that  its  nature  does  not  change  as  we  descend,  at 


least  for  a  depth  that  exceeds  that  of  an^  earth 
that  has  efibct  upon  vegetation.  Such  soil  must 
of  necessity  be  barren ;  though  it  may  contain  all 
of  the  elements  of  a  produotive  soil,  and  even  in 
what  is  said  to  be  the  right  proportion,  its  ele- 
ments are  held  in  such  close  chemical  conforma- 
tion as  to  be  useless  for  the  nourishment  of  veg- 
etation. Now,  if  we  consider  the  action  of  time,  or 
rather  what  is  called  weathering,  upon  this  mass, 
we  shall  see  how  the  surface  strata  receive  their 
varieties  of  soils,  subsoils  and  pans. 

The  great  agents  effecting  these  changes  are,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  air,  and  its  gases,  rain, 
change  of  temperature  and  v^etation.  The  gas- 
es h^d  in  the  atmosphere  cannot  act  upon  the 
soil  to  anv  extent  otnerwise  than  through  the 
agencies  of  rain  or  vegetation. 

These  gases  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid.  Oxygen  exists  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  two  forms,  viz :  in  chemical  combination 
with  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in 
mechanical  combination  with  nitrogen,  forming 
air.  Hydrogen  exists  in  but  one  form,  that  is  in 
combination  with  nitrogen  forming  ammonia. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  has  occasioned  great  inquiry 
among  modem  philosophers  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  coal  formations.  It  has  been 
strongly  argued  by  some  that  at  one  period  of  the 
earth's  existence,  viz:  the  carboniferous,  this  jns 
was  much  more  plentiflil  than  at  present  llie 
advocates  of  this  theory  draw  their  argument 
principally  from  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
carbon  are  annually  secreted  by  plants  and  trees, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  these  are  not  asain  de- 
composed, but  are  buried  in  the  earth,  thus  pei^ 
manently  removing  from  the  atmosphere  a  great 
portion  of  its  carbon. 

The  unsoundness  of  this  argument  will  be  made 
apparent  by  applying  precisely  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  to  the  earth,  thus :  tnrough  the  agency 
of  volcanoes,  springs,  &c.,  large  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  known  to  be  taken  from  the  earth 
and  given  to  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  in  the  ear- 
ly periods  of  the  earth's  history,  much  less  carbon 
existed  in  the  atmosphere  than  at  present.  The 
truth  lies  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
arguments*  but  in  both.  Whil^  it  is  true  that  the 
plants  are  constantly  absorbing^  and  deposit- 
ing this  gas,  the  volcanoes  and  springs  are  decom- 
posing and  dispersing  it.  Thus  nature  shows  her- 
self ever  evenhiuided. 

.  Although  carbonic  acid  gas  forms  but  one 
twenty-five  hundredth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
action  upon  vegetation  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Some  maintain  that  plants  can  derive  their 
carbon  from  no  other  source,  all  admit  that  the 
greater  part  is  thus  derived.  Its  action  upon  the 
soil  is  mostly  through  the  agency  of  v^ctation ; 
but  still  it  performs  an  important  part  indepen- 
dently, by  aecomposing  almost  all  minerals.  It 
acts  as  a  mechanical  agent  in  making  the  soil  finer, 
and,  in  roughening  the  particles,  helps  to  keep  it 
open  to  the  action  of  aur  and  water.  The  only 
instance  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  injurious  to  the 
soil,  is  when  it,  in  connection  with  iron,  forms 
graphite  or  black  lead.  It  may  be  solely  owing 
to  tnis  action  that  the  first  oxide  of  iron  is  so 
poisonous  to  the  soil.  In  this  case  the  iron  does 
not  combine  with  the  carbon,  but  simply  acts  as 
an  excitant  for  the  carbon  to  form  itself  into 
graphite. 
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When  this  action  does  not  take  place,  on  eiLcess 
of  carbonic  acid  may  render  sail  unprodactiYe,  but 
it  always  improves  it  in  richness  tnat  may  at  any 
time  be  made  aTailable  for  cultivation  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 
An  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  rarely  to  be  found 
unless  in  undrained  lands. 

Ammonia  is  thought  to  2)roduce  no  effect  upom 
plants  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  out 
to  act  upon  them  from  the  soil  alone.  Ammonia 
is  collected  from  the  atmosphere  bv  rains  and 
dews,  and  acts  upon  soOs  as  an  alkali,  neutraliz- 
ing acids,  and  decomposing  silcx,  forming  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water.  Though  this  gas  forms 
but  one  twenty-eight-millionth  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the 
formation  of  productive  soils.  But  as  its  action 
in  this  case  is  intimately  connected  vrith  that  of 
rains,  dews  and  changes  of  temperature,  it  will 
not  be  considered  as  an  independent  agent,  as- 
suming that  its  effect  is  included  within  that  of 
weathering. 

By  the  term  weathering  I  mean  to  express  such 
action  as  temperature,  rain,  dew  ana  aeration 
may  have  upon  any  formation,  the  time  within 
which  it  has  taken  place  being  unlimited. 

The  following  table  and  remarks  by  Stockhardt 
illustrate,  in  a  ^^ery  forcible  manner,  the  action  of 
rain  and  change  of  temperature  fai  producing  the 
stratification  of  soils.  ''Basalt,  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  felspar  and  augite,  exhibited  the  following 
differences  in  a  comparison  of  its  constituents  in 
the  fresh  and  weathered  condition : 

Om^equmiiw  dU$ob>ed 
mod  rtmotedlfjf  water, 

a 

55 
20 
10 

4 


Fre$h 
Satalt 

Aiomlnft 100 

Peroxide  of  iron. .  .80 
Silica 288 

liflM ia 

Hftgneala M 

Potash.... ,7 

Soda ftt 


fFeaihgred 

BiuaU. 

100 

78 

228 

43 

80 

n 


The  first  thing  resulting,  with  great  clearness, 
from  these  figures,  is  the  diverse  degrees  of  solu- 
bility of  the  individual  constituents  of  basalt ;  the 
fresh,  solid  basalt  had  lost  approximately  by  its 
weathering,  of  its 

Almnliui ...••.••....•..•••«.•. ••.•.%....j0 

Fsrozide  of  iron l-40tli« 

Silica 1-Stb. 

Alkaline  eartln,  (lime  and  mognesta) .l-3d. 

AlkaUea,  (potMband  loda) 2-&]». 

If  we  have  to  regard  those  constituents  which 
have  been  lost  in  the  greatest  proportion  as  the 
most  easily  soluble,  those  lost  in  the  smallest 
quantity  as  the  most  difficult  of  solution,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  alkalies  pass  into  solution  first  and 
most  abundantly  in  weathering,  next  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  then  the  silica.'' 

Assuming  that  the  same  action  will  take  place 
in  the  weathering  of  a  soil  derived  from  granite 
rock,  the  analysis  of  which  is 

Alumina • «... .12.00  Iba. 

OzideofiTOD .1.00    " 

SUIca 76.80    " 

Alkaline  earths,  lime,  magnesia  and  manganese 1  .SO    ** 

Alkalies,  potash  and  ioda 7.00    •* 


100.00  nit« 


After  a  certain  amount  of  weathering  the  anal* 
ysis  would  be  as  follows,  supposing  that  the  soil 
is  so  situated  that  its  soluble  portion  is  removed 
by  a  surplus  of  water: 


Alumina ISbCLlbs. 

Oxide  of  iron , 2.42    «• 

Silica TO.05    «« 

Alkaline  earths IJ8A    •« 

AUmUet. SJO    «« 

100X0  Ihi. 

A^in,  instead  of  supposing  the  soil  to  lose  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  soluble  matter,  we  suppose  it 
to  be  so  placed  that  it  shall  receive  the  same  por- 
tion that  in  the  former  case  we  had  conceived  it  to 
have  lost,  analysis  will  then  give^ 

Aliiraim .10.76  IAb. 

Oxide  of  iron J.fi6   *« 

Silica .75.35  ** 

Alkaline  earUi 1.76   « 

Alkalies 10^   « 

100.00  Hml' 

Though  the  above  are  but  supposed  cases*  yet 
action  and  results  of  precisely  the  same  nature  are 
constantly  occurring.  Thus,  at  the  top  of  a  hill  the 
soil  is  constantly  losing  its  soluble  portion,  on  ita 
gentler  slopes  near  tl^  bottom  it  may  receive  as 
mudft  as  it  loses,  and  thus  remain  constant.  The 
valley  at  its  foot  will  gain  in  its  most  soluble  part 
as  it  receives  all  that  the  hill-top  loses.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  the  analyses  are  here  given 
together  in  one  table : 

BiU  top.  Xtidh  grammU  FoOflyt 

AlottiBa 16.41  Ita.  12;90lbs.  10L75lh8. 

Oxldeoflron 2.42*'  1.96  »«^  1.66^    ' 

Silica 76.65  ««  75.86  ««  75.86*« 

Alkaline e«rtl» 1.S3 '*  1.59  «^  1.7»'« 

AlkaUes 3.19  ^«  7.60  ^  10.48  •« 

100.00  lbs»         1000)0  OM.  lOOOIOlbB. 

The  last  table  illustrates  dearly  the  efiect  of 
weathering  upon  soils,  and  explains  why  analyses 
may  show  great  diversity  of  composition  upon  tbe 
same  farm,  and  where  it  is  evident  that  the  sofls 
all  came  from  the  same  original  f ock.  It  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  explains  the  division  of  tbe  sur- 
face strata  into  soil,  subsoil  and  pan ;  the  part 
lying  nearest  the  air  being  more  and  difi*erently 
afiected  than  that  lower  down»  in  a  short  thne  be- 
comes  quite  distinct  in  composition  and  texture. 

Inspection  of  the  last  table  will  also  show  that 
soluble  ingredients  are  alwavs  increasing  in  tlie 
valleys  and  diminishing  on  the  hills;  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  hills  must  become  barren,  un- 
less protected  by  undisturbed  vegetation,  while 
the  low  lands  increase  in  mineral  ndiness  year  by 
year. 

Bosion,  April  16,  1800. 


HOW  TO  OUT  A  GREAT  CHOP  OF 
POTATOES. 

When  any  of  my  neighbors  raise  better  crops 
or  get  them  with  less  labor  than  I  can,  1  am  apt 
to  want  to  know  how  they  do  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  have  extravagant  theories,  do  a 
greftt  deal  of  extra  work  on  their  land,  Ihss  a 
great  deal  with  composting  manures,  and  thor- 
oughly pulveriring  the  land,  and  still  do  not  show 
any  better  crops  than  their  neighbors,  I  am  not 
particularly  inquisitive  to  know  or  praetiee  their 
theories. 

Happening  a  fbw  days  ago  to  bo  in  the  cellar  of 
Copt.  S.  Hayden,  of  HolUs,  I  noticed  his  buns  of 
splendid  potatoes,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
how  he  raised  them.    He  told  me  that  on  ground 
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plowed  in  the  spriiig  he  fuTowed  as  deep  as  he 
could  without  turning  up  the  turf.    He  prepared 
bis  manure  by  putting  in  the  green  manure  some 
loam,  ashes  ana  brine  or  salt  not  very  strong.  He 
cut  bis  potatoes  80  that  one  as  large  as  a  hen's  ega 
'woidd  be  divided  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and 
put  three  pieces  in  a  hUiJf  the  skin  side  up,  in  a 
triangle  of  about  five  or  six  inches  apart.    He 
then  put  a  shovelful  of  the  manure  on  the  top 
of  the  potatoes.    The  result  was  that  his  potatoes 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hills  to 
the  bushel  of  good  market  potatoes.    He  UM  me 
be  took  good-sized  potatoes  to  plant    The  pota- 
toes lie  raised  were  laxge  enouffh — ^would  average 
AS  taxge  as  turkeys'  eggs.    I  shall  try  it,  and  if 
any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  do  the  same, 
you  may  give  them  a  chance.      £d.  Exebson. 
Molhs,  April  20,  1860. 


For  iht  JSIetp  BagUmi  Farmer, 
DSOXr  OF  FBAB  TSBBA. 

The  pear  tree  is  conndered  to  be  a  longer  lived 
tree,  than  the  apple ;  notwithstanding  tills,  most  of 
our  newly  introanoed  fruits  show  symptoms  of  d^ 
cay,  while  oa  the  contrary,  many  of  the  old  varie- 
ties, whidi  are  Mattered  here  and  there  thvoegh- 
out  New  ^BWan^,  Are  still  in  a  healthy  and  bear- 
ing state,  uit  is  admitted  that  the  natural  lifb  of 
this  tree  is  upwards  of  100  years,  it  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertauiy  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  this  premature  decay. 

The  old  varieties  alluded  to,  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  growing  upon  the  spot  where  they  came 
up  from  seed,  or  where  transplanted  when  young 
with  their  tap  root  uniniured.  Our  cultivators  at 
the  present  tune  invariably  cut  off  this  tap  root,  in 
order  that  lateral  roots  may  multiply,  and  the 
trees  grow  faster,  and  to  appearance  more  vigor- 
ously, as  they  unquestionably  do  for  a  time^  but 
not,  as  we  apprehend,  permanently ;  in  nature  there 
is  an  cquilibnum  between  the  roots  and  top  o^all 
trees,  and  by  cutting  off  the  tap  root,  we  inter- 
fere with  its  healthy  action,  by  producing  a  forced 
growth,  and  a  sort  of  plethora,  which  may^  tend  to 
produce  disease,  although  it  may  hasten  its  bear- 
ing. Another  cause  which  may  tend  to  hasten 
this  decay  may  be  from  the  method  pursued  by 
Van  Mons,  from  whom  many  of  the  new  varieties 
proceeded,  the  leading  feature  of  whose  theory  was 
to  subdue  or  enfeeble  the  original  coarse  luxuri- 
ousness  of  the  tree,  by  gathering  his  fruit  from 
which  he  took  his  seed  before  being  fully  ripe,  al- 
lowing the  fruit  to  rot ;  from  the  seedlings  pro- 
duced, he  cut  off  the  tap  roots,  and  shortened  the 
aide  branches,  besides  planting  these  trees  very 
near  together.  Duhamel,  of  France,  was  in  the 
habit  of  planting  seed  from  the  finest  table  pears 
of  his  day,  without  producing  scarcely  one  fine 
▼ariety;  Van  Mons,  on  the  contraiy,  by  the  en- 
feebling process,  has  produced  a  score  of  fine  sorts. 

The  healthiest  pear  trees  we  have  recently  seen 
were  upon  the  farm  of  Gen.  Josiah  NewluJl,  of 
Lynnfield ;  these  were  grown  from  seed  sown  some 
years  since,  and  they  were  remarkably  thrifty,  and 
much  larger  than  any  we  had  ever  seen  at  that 
age  from  tiie  seed ;  a  few  of  these  were  in  flower 
Lut  spring.  These  trees  had  not  been  pruned  in 
root  or  side  branches,  these  side  branches  clothed 
with  leaves  protecting  the  trunk  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  an  August  sun.    We  apprehend  that 


it  will  be  found  that  the  cutting  off  the  tup  root, 
and  pruning  the  side  limbs  of  our  trees  when 
young,  is  a  bad  practice. 

An  Illinois  cultivator  has  said  that  ''the  effect 
of  pruning  the  trunks  of  young  trees  severely  re- 
sults from  disturbing  the  natural  relations  of  the 
ascending  and.  descending  sap."  He  allowed  the 
shoots  on  the  trunks  to  grow  on,  and  in  two 
years  they  covered  them  to  the  ground ;  his  trees 
then  started  with  a  vigorous  growth  throughout 
the  whole  top,  and  arc  now  loaded  with  fmit, 
while  a  neighoor  who  continued  the  practice  of 
trimming  the  bodies  of  his  trees,  lost  them  by 
what  he  called  pear  blight  Pear  trees,  particu- 
larlv  when  young,  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  dir 
canker,  or  desiccation  of  the  bark,  which  we  think 
is  caused  by  the  powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun, 
occurring  immediately  after  a  shower,  striking  the 
branches  still  wet;  one  proof  of  this  is  the  fact, 
that  we  find  these  appearances  gcncrallv  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stem,  more  especially  on  ihe 
south  south-west  side,  or  towards  the  2  o'clock 
sun;  from  this  we  infer,  that  nature  intends 
these  side  branches,  with  their  leaves,  to  pro- 
tect the  tender  bark  of  young  trees.  The  pear 
tree  should  not  be  planted  in  swampy  or  wet 
land,  or  where  water  stands  under  the  surface 
(or  subsoiL)  If  in  rather  wet  soil,  it  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  take  off  or  bend  up  the  tap  root,  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  be  kept  near  the  surface ;  if, 
however,  the  roots  of  any  fruit  tree  enter  and  re- 
main in  a  swampy  or  wet  soil,  such  roots  will  de- 
cay, and  a  corresponding  decay  (sometimes  called 
canker,)  will  be  seen  commencing  in  the  top 
limbs. 

SaJUm^  Mass.f  1860.  J.  M.  i. 


For  the  New  Sngkmd  Parmer, 

MABKBT  PAT  XBT  SSSBX. 

The  first  market  day  of  the  season,  for  Essex, 
came  off  yesterday  at  Danvers.  As  was  feared,  a 
variety  of  incidents  combined  to  embarrass  the 
contemplated  operations  of  the  day. 

1.  Our  farmers  are  very  busy  at  home,  and  can- 
not well  spare  the  time  to  attend  aueh  meetings. 

2.  The  prevailing  cattle  distemper  has  thrown  a 
damper  over  all  trade  in  cattle,  and  people  are 
not  disposed  to  purchase  much,  especially  ani- 
mals recently  imported)  the  apprehension  being 
that  this  malady  is  more  apparent  in  the  improved 
breeds,  (as  they  are  callea,)  than  in  our  natives, 
lliis  brings  to  mind  what  was  told  me  jesterday 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Osbom,  of  Lynn.  He  said  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Colman,  he  had  a  native  cow,  that 
gave  in  78  days,  from  January  Ist,  onward,  for^ 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  This  cow  he  exhibitea 
at  Brighton, where  she  obtained  the  first  premium. 
He  said  he  had  owned  many  cows,  but  bad  found 
his  natives  best  for  milk,  and  supported  at  least 
expense  of  feed.  This  harmonizes  so  well  with 
inrormation  from  other  sources,  that  I  thought  it 
might  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  farmer's  journal. 

AprU  25,  1860.  P. 


Hay.— "H K ,"  Kennebunk,  Me.,  will 

find  the  person  he  wishes  to  communicate  with, 
by  addressing  Wintlirop  H,  Dudley ^  dealer  in  hay, 
Boston. 


KE%V  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


FOB  A  BUBDBBAir  VILIu^ 


BY  GEO,  E.  HARNEY,  LYNW,  1 


There  ic«ma  to  be  a  demtuid  at  present  for  a 
class  of  bouses  of  moderate  site  and  accommoda- 
tion, suitable  for  the  small  lots  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  whidi  can  be  built 
for  a  small  outlay— say  from  $3000  to  $3000. 
In  our  preaent  design  ire  have  given  an  example 
of  this  class  of  dwelling,  and  as  its  situation  de- 


Tux  or  nuHciru  piaos. 


monds,  hare  given  it  more  architactural  finish 
than  any  of  our  former  detigos. 

No.  1  is  the  firoat  entrance  portico,  t^ening 
into  the  hall.  No.  2,  8  feet  vide,  and  containing 
front  Etmrs  ta  chambers.  The  Grst  door  on  the 
left  opens  into  the  parlor.  No.  3,  lt>  feet  by  20, 
lighted  by  two  inulUoned  windovs,  one  of  vfaich 
reaches  to  the  floor  and  opens  upon 
the  xeranda.  No.  5.  The  library.  No. 
4,  is  13  feet  by  IS,  and  opens  upon 
the  Teronda  in  the  same  manner  b« 
tho  parlor.  No.  A,  the  dming  hoi), 
measures  IS  feet  by  ITj,  and  con- 
tains a  large  closet.  No.  9,  fitted  up 
with  a  dumb  waiter  rising  from  the 
kitchen  betow.  No.  7,  the  book  en- 
try, measuiea  6  ftet  by  IG,  contains 
stairs  to  chambers  and  baacmeut 
floors,  snd  opens  upon  a  gallery.  No. 
10,  leading  to  the  yard  t  under  tho 
gallery  ia  the  yard  entrance  to  the 
basement. 

The  second  6oor  contains  four  good 
sized  chambers  with  bathing-rooms, 
dress ing-'Tooms  and  closets. 

In  the  attic,  vhich  should  be  fln- 
uhed  through  out,  will  be  tluee  large   - 
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bedrooms,  besides  a  stortige  for  trunks,  &c.  The 
first  story  is  11  feet  high  in  clear,  and  the  second 
dhfeet. 

Construction, — ^This  dwelling  is  to  be  built  of 
wood,  and  should  be  finished  in  a  thorough,  sub- 
stantial manner,  inside  and  out.  It  may  bq  cov- 
ered in  the  horizontal  manner  with  matched 
sheathing  or  with  clapboards,  either  method  being 
appropriate  to  this  style  of  building,  though  the 
former,  which  is  also  rather  more  expensive, 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  greater  degree  of  finish 
than  the  latter. 

The  French  roof  may  be  covered  with  semicii;- 
cular  patterned  shingles.  There  should  be  a  cor- 
nice run  through  all  the  principal  rooms.  The  ar- 
chitraves of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the  bal- 
usters, post  and  rail  of  the  front  staircase  should 
be  of  simple  but  heavy  designs.  The  walls  are  to 
be  prepared  for  papering. 

Cost. — Such  a  building  as  the  above  could  be 
built  complete  for  about  $4000. 


For  ths  New  Bnsland  Parmer, 
DBAINING  A  FISAB  ORCHASD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  an  orchard  consisting 
in  part  of  pear  trees,  some  of  them  some  dozen 
feet  in  height,  the  soil  being  a  somewhat  reten- 
tive loam,  resting  on  hard  pan  at  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface,  which  has  never  been  drained, 
and  I  would  like  your  opinion  ae  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  underdraining  it  now  P 

Ihe  trees  are  twenty  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
the  land  slopes  to  the  north  about  one  foot  in 
forty  or  fifty,  affording  ample  fall  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  the  only  doubts  in  my  own  mind  are 
in  regard  to  catting  the  roots  so  much  as  would 
be  necessary,  and  whether  the  drains  would  bo 
effective  witnout  subsoiling,  which  would  be  im- 
practicable now.  The  hard  pan  cannot  be  exca- 
vated without  a  pidc  or  crowoar,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  the  wa- 
ter to  penetrate  it  so  as  to  dry  the  land  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity  in  spring,  which  is  about  the 
only  time  wiien  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
moisture.  I  think,  Arom  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Fish- 
er's lecture  at  Greenfield,  that  the  soil  which  he 
has  drained  for  trees  may  be  similar  to  mine,  and 
if  he  or  any  other  of  your  readers  can  throw  any 
li^ht  on  the  subject,  and  in  case  I  should  under- 
take to  drain  it,  advise  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
digging  the  drains,  depth,  &c.,  I  would  thank 
them  to  express  the  same  in  your  paper. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  add  that  the  land  has  been 
plowed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  year 
since  the  trees  were  planted,  and  in  plowing  eight 
inches  the  plow  would  strike,  perhaps  twenty  fast 
stones,  many  of  which  would  require  blasting  to 
remove  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  those 
fruit-growers  who  have  the  following  varieties  of 
apples : 

Med  Ru8set,-^Thin  has  been  very  highly  puffed 
by  some,  but,  in  readmg  pomological  reports,  I 
never  see  any  allusion  to  it.  The  few  specimens 
I  have  seen  were  finer  grainei  and  ricper  than 


the  Baldwin,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  were 
badly  cracked ;  they  were,  nowever,  grown  in  an 
unfavorable  location. 

Danvers  Sweet  and  Seaver  •  Sieeet, — ^Are  those 
the  best  winter  sweet  apples  we  have  in  cultiva- 
tion ?  If  so,  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement. 

iiamsdeWs  Sweet — ^I  find  quite  a  diversity  in 
size  among  these,  and  olso  a  slight  1)ittcr  taste  to 
the  fruit.  Does  the  experience  of  others  coincide 
with  this,  and  is  this  variety  worth  cultivating^? 

Maiden's  Blush. — ^This  I  find  quite  {)rcdactiv5e 
and  very  beautiful,  but  I  think  it  deficient  iu  fla-* 
vor. 

Cole's  Quince. — ^The  first  single  specimen  that  I 
raised  came  fully  up  to  Mr.  Colo's  description,  al- 
though it  did  not  ripen  till  October,  but  I  have 
not  raised  any  equal  to  it  since. 

Early  Harvest. — This  seems  to  grow  well,  but 
the  fruit  so  far  has  been  "scarce,''  and  quite  small 
and  gnarly.  Is  it  sufficiently  adapted  to  this  lo- 
cality to  succeed  without  such  an  amount  of  care 
and  high  cultivation  ns  will  eat  up  all  the  profit  P 

AsJtfieid,  1860.  Wm.  F.  BassetT. 

Remarks. — We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  expediency  of  draining  your  pear  orchard.  Id 
so  doing,  you  need  not  injure  many  of  the  roots ; 
when  you  approach  a  tree  in  ditdiing,  work  care- 
fully, and  if  you  find  a  root,  work  round  it,  and  lay 
it  on  one  side  and  cover  it  with  earth.  The  very 
act  of  draining,  if  thoroughly  done,  would  make 
the  whole  subsoil  parous  in  a  degree,  and  that  hard 
pan  which  you  would  have  to  "excavate  with  a 
pick  and  crowbar,"  would  allow  the  water  to  pass 
quite  freely,  after  a  while.  Why  P  Because  when 
yoo  have  removed  the  standing  water  by  taking 
it  off  through  the  ditches,  the  whole  subsoil  would 
contract,  and  thus  fill  k  with  innumerable  Kttle 
cracks,  or  fissures,  through  which  the  water  would 
find  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  This  is  a 
natural,  highly  beneficial  and  beautiful  operation. 
If  your  drains  are  sufficiently  near,  say  20  feet,  ii 
the  land  is  quite  wet,  30  feet,  or  40  feet,  if  only 
moderately  so,  they  will  operate  in  two  directions 
— in  the  line  of  the  drain,  and  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree laterally.  If  the  bottom  of  the  di-ain  is  four 
feet  fVom  the  surface^  and  the  drains  arc  20  feet 
apart,  you  will  secure  a  fall  of  four  feet  in  ten — 
that  is,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  bot« 
tom  of  the  drain  !  Such  a  fall,  after  the  subsoil 
is  well  cracked,  will  cause  a  rapid  drainage.  For 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  whole  matter,  see 
Judge  French's  work  on  Farm  Drainage.  A 
careful  perusal  of  this  will  save  you  ten  times  ita 
cost,  if  you  intend  to  drain  several  acres* 

Red  Ruuet»^^We  have  never  raised  this  apple, 
and  must  leave  an  account  of  it  to  others. 

Danvers  and  Seaver  Sweets — ^Both  excellent, 
but  it  would  be  saying  a  great  deal  to  pronounoa 
them  the  hest  winter  sweet  apples  we  have. 

The  Ramsdell  Sweet — Is  highly  esteemed  by 
many  persons.    Most  of  our  apples  have  been  de^ 
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fiBCtive  for  several  years  past,  and  this  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Ramsdell. 

The  Maiden  Blush — Grows  in  great  perfection 
in  this  region.  No  apple  has  made  a  finer  ap- 
pearance at  the  Shows  than  this. 

Early  Hameft, — We  have  not  found,  this  apple 
to  require  extraordinary  care.  Downing  thought 
it  the  finest  early  apple  yet  known. 

On  account  of  illness,  this  and  three  or  four 
other  articles  have  been  detained  upon  our  table. 


This  is  carr)'ing  frankness  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
If  we  knew  beforehand  how  heavy  half  of  the  new 
issues  from  the  press  were,  should  we  ever  buy 
them  ? — Providence  Journal, 


Far  the  New  JBngkutd  Farmer. 

COST  07  BAXBINO  OOBN  AND  POTA- 

TOB8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^During  the  season  previous  to 
the  last,  an  exact  account  was  kept  by  me  of  the 
cost  of  raising  a  crop  of  corn  on  two  lots  of  land, 
one  consisting  of  one,  the  other  of  three-fourths 
of  an  acre ;  and  also  the  cost  of  raising  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  My  mode  of  management 
was  this :  to  reckon  the  interest  of  the  lana  at  the 
cost  per  acre,  the  labor  of  oxen  12^  cents  per 
hour,  the  same  per  hour  for  myself,  the  horse  the 
•ame  when  worked  in  the  cart,  or  furrowing  and 
ooltivating,  a  boy  6|  cents  per  hour,  the  manure 
at  94  per  cord,  and  the  worth  of  the  seed  used  at 
the  market  price.  Tlus  was  the  debtor  side.  I 
supposed  the  c6m  fodder  would  pay  the  cost  of 
harvesting  the  corn. 

On  the  creditor  side  of  the  com,  I  added  one- 
fourth  the  worth  of  the  manure  as  remaining  in 
the  land,  the  strength  not  exhausted  for  a  future 
crop,  and  one-half  of  the  number  of  bushels  of 
com  raised  on  the  cob,  measured  at  harvesting, 
after  deducting  one-fif^  for  shrinkage,  and  the 
market  price  ror  the  beans,  potatoes  and  pump- 
kins raised  in  and  around  the  com.  The  result 
was,  that  my  corn  cost  me  about  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  and  the  potatoes  thirty-nine  cents  per 
bushel.  But  this  I  do  not  consider  a  fair  trial,  m- 
asmuch  as  both  pieces  where  the  corn  was  raised 
had  borne  crops  (one  of  com,  the  other  of  pota- 
toes) the  year  previous,  and  where  the  potatoes 
were  ndsed  the  land  was  manured  heavily  on  the 
previous,  as  well  as  the  same  year,  which  caused 
tiiem  to  decay  badly. 

As  to  the  measurement  of  com,  some  would 
doubt  the  propriety  of  deducting  one-fifth  for 
shrinkage,  especially  when  the  corn  has  well  ma- 
tured, and  is  of  an  early  variety,  (King  Philip 
principally,)  as  in  my  case. 

The  past  year  I  have  also  kept  an  account  of 
the  cost  of  raising  two  lots  of  com  on  green  sward 
f^round,  part  of  it  plowed  in  the  fall  previous,  and 
the  remainder  in  tne  spring ;  one  lot  contains  one 
acre,  and  the  other  one  acre  and  twenty-nine 
rods ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  will  send  you  if 
desirable,  and  also  the  cost  per  ton  of  harvesting 
both  English  and  meadow  hay.  f.  e.  h. 

West  Bridgewater,  1860. 


A  Dangerous  Practice. — It  is  said  that  the 
Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinbuigh,  the  famous  publish* 
ers,  have  introduced  the  practice  of  announcing 
the  weight  of  their  books  on  the  covers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  other  publishers  will  imitate  them. 


THB  BIBD  THAT  SUNG  IN  HAT. 

A  bird  last  spring  came  to  my  wlndow-Bhutter, 

One  lovely  morning  at  the  break  of  day ; 
And  from  bia  little  throat  did  swretly  utter 
A  moat  melodlotti  lay. 

Be  had  no  language  for  his  Joyons  passion, 

No  solemn  measure,  no  artistic  rtiyme ; 
Tet  no  doTOted  minstrel  e'er  did  fashion 

Bach  perfect  tone  and  time. 

It  seemed  of  thousand  Joys  a  thousand  stories, 

Ail  gushing  forth  in  one  tumultuous  tide  j 
A  hallelii^  for  the  morning-glories 

That  Uoomed  on  eTeiy  side. 

JuDd  with  each  eantlcle*s  Tolnptnoos  ending, 

Ha  sipped  a  dew-drop  from  the  dHpplng  pane ; 
Then  beavenwanl  his  litUe  bill  extending. 

Broke  forth  in  song  again. 

I  thought  to  emulate  his  wild  eta&otlon, 

And  learn  thanksgiving  firom  his  tuneftl  tongue  ; 
But  hnmaa  heart  ne'er  uttered  such  devotion, 

Kor  human  lips  such  song. 

At  length  he  flew  and  left  me  in  my  sorrow, 

Lest  I  should  hear  those  totder  notes  no  mare ; 
Asd  though  I  early  waked  for  him  each  morrow. 

He  came  not  nigh  my  door. 

But  onoe  again,  one  silent  mnuner  aven, 

I  met  him  hopping  in  the  new*BU)WB  Iwy  $ 
But  he  was  mute,  and  looked  not  up  to  heavenx-^ 

The  bird  that  sung  in  May. 

Thoui^  now  I  hear  tmm  dam  to  twflli^t  hour 

The  hoarse  woodpecker  and  the  noiv  Jay, 
In  vain  I  aoak  throuc^  leafless  grove  and  bower 

The  bird  that  suogln  Hay. 

And  such,  methinks,  are  childhood's  dawning  pl< 

They  diarm  a  moment  and  then  fly  awv> 
Through  life  we  sigh  and  seek  those  miashig  traatant, 

The  biidi  that  song  In  Kay. 

This  little  lesson,  then,  my  friend,  remember, 

To  seise  each  bright-winged  bleasing  in  Its  day  $ 
And  never  hope  to  catch  in  cold  December, 

The  bird  that  Boag  In  May  1 


Wire  and  Hoops. — At  the  wire  works  of  H. 
S.  Washburn,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  some  iron  wire 
is  made  which  is  as  fine  as  hair.  Of  number  62 
wire,  which  is  the  finest,  13  miles  will  only  wei^ 
about  7  ounces.  About  20,000  vards  of  steel  crm- 
oline  is  now  manufactured  daily.  It  is  sold  when 
covered,  at  wholesale,  at  about  50  cents  a  pound, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  is  required 
for  each  hooped  skirt.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  of  crinoline  have  been  used  up  in 
hoops,  the  present  year,  by  various  makers.  So 
says  an  exenange. 

New  Grapes. — ^The  Patent  Office  has  received 
several  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  grape  slips 
from  Hungary,  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  pro- 
pagated under  the  direction  of  that  office,  in  or« 
der  to  determine  their  adaptabilitv  to  the  soil  of 
the  dififerent  States,  The  fruit  of  these  vines  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  srown 
in  this  countoy,  either  for  wine  making,  or  for  ta- 
ble 
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For  the  New  Bneland  Farmer^ 
SPATINQ  OOWS. 

Messbs.  Editors  : — Public  attention  being  at 
this  time  awakened  to  the  subject  of  "spayed 
cows,"  I  propose  in  this  article  to  give  you  my 
own  experience,  thinking  it  ma^y  perhaps  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  farming  community. 

I  have  in  my  herd  13  cows,  which  have  at  dif-* 
ferent  times  been  subjected  to  this  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  permanent  milk- 
ers ;  the  operation  being  performed  bv  Dr.  Geo. 
H.  Dadd,  of  Boston.  Sumcient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed,  to  enable  me  to  learn  whether  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  promised  as  the  results  of 
spaying,  will  follow,  such  as  duration  of  milking, 
fattening,  &c 

I  will,  however,  lay  the  matter  before  your 
readers,  and  let  them  judge  for  themselves, 
whether  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  have  their 
cows  spayed,  or  let  them  remain  bearing  calves, 
as  is  the  usual  custom.  Of  course,  this  will  de- 
pend on  the  purposes  for  which  co«^'8  are  kept, 
whether  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese  aloae,  or  for 
raising  stock. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  the  first  three  cows  were 
spayed,  one  in  July,  and  four  in  October  last,  and 
five  on  the  11th  of  the  present  month*  The  ages 
of  these  cows  vary  from  fi[ve  to  thirteen  years, 
and  in  every  instance,  the  younger  the  cow,  and 
the  greater  her  natural  milking  qualities,  the 
more  favorable  have  been  the  results.  They  have 
all  continued  to  give  an  uninterrupted  yield  of 
milk,  varying  with  the  season,  and  succulency 
and  richness  of  food.  A  slight  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  food^  immediately  inoreases  the 
quantity  of  milk. 

As  I  sell  my  milk  in  the  Boston  market,  I  have 
but  slight  opportunity  of  testing  its  quality,  ex- 
cept through  my  customers,  and  m  every  instance, 
where  I  have  been  able  to  supply  them  with  milk 
from  spaved  cows,  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
In  June  last,  I  made  one  experiment  in  making 
butter,  and  from  forty-three  quarts  (wine)  of  the 
milk  of  three  spayed  cows,  which  before  the  oper- 
ation were  not  noted  for  their  butter  qualities, 
were  made  5i  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  not  equal 
to  the  reputed  yield  from  Aldebnet  or  Devon 
cows,  but  I  believe  it  is  much  better  than  the  av- 
erage of  cows  in  the  State.  None  of  the  eight 
cows  have  ^iven  at  any  time  during  the  winter, 
less  than  six  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  the 
youngest  and  best  not  less  tnan  eight  quarts. 
Their  average  yield  during  the  past  three  days, 
fed  on  good  hay  and  one  quart  cotton  seed  meal, 
and  1  bushel  of  parsnips  each,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

spayed  in      20ihi7ut,    iHsiinst    TSdinrt, 

No.  1,  aged  18,  AprU,  1859.  14  lbs.  15  lbs.  14  Iba. 

**  2,  "  13,              ««  16   «  16  "  1ft  « 

«  8,  "  18,              "  IW"  281 ««  ail»« 

««  4,  •«»  12,  Get.,  1850.  18  «<  17 J"  171** 

It  5^  u  9^              c(  23  **  20  «  20  " 

««  6,  "  e,              «*  SO  «  21i««  iaA«* 

"  7,  "  8,  July,  1859.  2&  "  27   "  25  " 

None  of  thete  have  as  yet  shown  any  tendency 
to  fatten.  If  milk  is  the  object  desired,  we  wish 
all  the  food  given  to  cows  to  go  to  milk,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  cows 
giving  a  ftill  yield  of  milk,  will  take  on  flesh  very 
rapidly.  I  know  of  one  instance,  however,  where 
a  spayed  cow,  after  having  given  an  average  of 


over  eight  quarts  per  day  for  three  years,  had  be- 
come excoeaingly  fat. 

Thero  is  no  danger  whatever  attending  the  op- 
eration. The  cows  require  moderate  feeding  and 
good  care,  and  in  four  weeks,  the  wounds  arc  en- 
tirely healed,  and  there  is  generally  but  slight 
loss  in  their  yield  of  milk  immediately  after  the 
operation.  Three  of  the  cows  spayed  on  the  1 1th 
inst.  gave  respectively  10,  13  and  19  pounds  of 
milk  the  evening  previous,  and  7i,  9^  and  15 

Eounds  of  milk  §i  nours  after  the  operation,  and 
ave  given  a  larger  quantity  at  each  milking, 
since.  The  fourth  was  more  afieeted,  and  did  not 
do  so  well,  while  the  fifth  was  a  farrow  eow» 
spayed  for  fattening  alone. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  lesalt  of  my  ex- 
periments, that  I  intend  to  have  most  of  my  cows 
spayed,  as  they  come  into  full  milking,  and  I  can 
especially  recommend  any  one,  who  keeps  a  sin- 
gle cow  for  family  use,  to  do  the  same,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  quality  and 
wholesomeness  of  milk  from  spayed  cows,  espe- 
cially for  children. 

For  the  information  of  any  one  wishing  to  try 
the  experiment,  I  will  state  that  the  usual  time 
for  spaying  cows  is  from  three  to  six  weeks  after 
calving.  Edwabd  R  Andrews* 

West  Boxbury,  AprU  23,  1860. 


EXTBACT3  AJSTD   BSPLIBS. 
SAISINQ  LAMBS  BT  HAND. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  the  meth- 
od of  raising  lambs  by  hana  ?  It  often  happens 
that  the  supply  of  milk  is  cut  off,  bv  some  reason 
or  another,  so  we  are  obliged  to  teed  the  lamb 
with  cow's  milk,  and  just  as  sure  as  we  do,.iust 
so  sure  the  lamb  dies.  Is  the  trouble  in  feeaLD^ 
it  too  much  or  too  little  ? 

Any  light  upon  the  subject  from  any  one  w31 
be  very  gratefully  received  by 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  1860.     A  Young  Fabmer. 

Rebcabkb. — We  have  often  saved  Iambs  onder 
such  circumstances  by  coaxing  another  sheep  to 
nurse  the  unfortunate  lamb  with  her  own.  Two 
or  three  years  since  we  brought  up  a  fine  pair  of 
Spanish  merino  lambs  entirely  by  hand,  and  on 
cow's  milk,  by  dHuting  it  and  fbeding  them  sever- 
al dmes  each  day.  We  began  by  filling  a  bottle 
with  milk  and  stretching  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  an  India  rubber  tube.  The  Iambs  soon 
learned  to  suok  through  this,  and  after  two  or 
three  weeks  the  milk  was  given  in  a  basin,  snd  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  lamb's  mouth,  whi(^ 
he  would  suck,  drawing  milk  at  the  same  time. 

BUCXLDfS  mPBOTBD  HASBOW. 

Being  a  well-wisher  to  all  usefUl  and  valuabie 
improvements,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  our 
brother  farmers  about  Moses  Buoklin's  Harrow, 
through  your  valuable  paper.  I  bought  one  last 
spring  or  Messrs.  Hobert  &  Spauldmg,  of  Pen- 
perelL  1  put  it  on  sward  land  first,  going  with 
the  furrows,  then  across  them,  which  made  it  mel- 
low as  an  old  field.  I  then  split  my  com  hills  two 
IbzrowB  in  a  row  deep,  then  crossed  the  furrows 
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irith  the  faarro'v  and  sowed  my  grain  and  gnus 
seed.  I  then  went  the  other  way  with  the  harrow, 
which  ieft  the  land  as  mellow  as  a  garden  ;  the 
grass  and  grain  came  up  as  nice  as  I  ever  had 
any,  and  the  grass  now  looks  well.  I  think  the 
harrow  a  valuable  tool,  and  think  i  saved  the  full 
cost  of  it  in  labor  in  one  year«  There  are  two 
siies  of  teeth.    I  prefer  the  seven  inch. 

Eben  Richaudson. 
Fepperdlf  Mass,^  April,  1860. 

Hemarks. — We  know  Mr.  Richardson  as  an 
excellent  farmer,  ami  a  person  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  an  agricultural  implement. 

CREEPER  DREED  OF  SHEEP. 

I  noticed  in  the  March  monthly  of  the  Farmer 
an  inquiry  in  rc^rd  to  the  Otter  or  Creeper 
sheep,  and  had  I  not  at  that  time  been  particu- 
larly engaged,  I  would  have  answered  the  inquiry 
of  your  correspondent  in  some  measure. 

I  believe  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  the  Creep- 
er sheep  were  introduced  into  this  neighborhood. 
They  were  recommended  particnlarly  as  being 
peaceable.  Our  fences  being  mostly  made  of 
atone,  our  common  sheep  could  walk  over  them 
with  very  little  trouble,  so  that  the  Creeper  sheep 
were  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  farmers.  In  re- 
gard to  the  other  qualities  of  this  breed  of  sheep, 
they  arc  as  hardy  as  other  breeds ;  their  flesh  is 
as  good ;  and  I  believe  that  in  mixing  the  merino 
wi&  them  the  wool  is  rather  superior  to  that 
mixed  with  the  common  native  sheep.  The  only 
objection  to  this  breed  of  sheep  that  I  know  of, 
is,  they  require  a  little  more  attention  at  the  time 
of  dropping  their  lambs,  as  the  lambs  are  not  so 
strong  for  a  day  or  two  as  most  kinds  of  sheep. 
The  war  of  1812  tending  to  enhance  the  price  of 
wool,  merino  sheep  were  introduced  and  became 
the  rage  of  that  day,  so  much  that  other  breeds  of 
sheep  were  cast  in  the  shade.  The  Creeper  sheep 
are  not  common  in  this  vicinity.  I  believe  that 
Dea.  Joshua  Cobum,  of  Dracut,  has  some  of  that 
idnd  in  his  flock,  and  if  your  correspondent  wishr 
es  to  obtain  that  breed  of  sheep,  he  can  probably 
be  accommodated  by  him.  Abel  Oaob. 

Pdham,  N.  J?.,  April,  1860. 

BAT  CAPS — ^BLACKBERRY  BUSHES. 

I  am  about  having  some  hay  caps  made ;  I  wish 
to  know  the  best  way  to  keep  them  on  the  hay 
code? 

I  have  some  blackberry  bushes  that  have  been 
set  five  years ;  last  year  they  made  canes  six  feet 
long^  is  it  best  to  cut  them  in  this  spring,  or  let 
them  go  as  they  are  P  Jonas  Holt. 

Andover,  April,  1800. 

Behark:}. — ^Take  cotton  cloth  worth  eight  or 
nine  cents  a  yard — cut  off  a  piece  two  yards  (six 
feet)  long — ^then  cut  another  of  equal  length,  and 
sew  them  together.  That  gives  you  a  square  of 
six  feet.  Turn  the  comers  over  an  inch  and  sew 
down  the  point  strong — that  leaves  a  loop  through 
which  run  a  stout  piece  of  twine,  which,  when  tied, 
shall  be  an  inch  long.  Now  the  cap  is  mad&  Take 
any  pieces  of  clean  pine  board  and  split  out  pins 
16  inches  in  length  and  whittle  them  to  a  pomt 


at  one  end  and  leaving  them  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Put  the  cap  on  the  top  of  the 
cock,  the  pin  through  the  string,  and  then,  first 
with  a  downward  and  then  upward  motion,  thrust 
the  pin  up  into  the  hay  cook.  Do  this  with  each 
comer  and  your  hay  will  not  sufier  by  standing 
out  in  a  storm  of  a  week. 

Take  out  all  the  old  wood  from  your  blackberry 
bushes,  and  head  down  the  canes  you  intend  to  let 
stand  to  about  four  feet  in  height 

HAFLE  SUGAR. 

As  tbe  maple  sugar  season  is  now  over,  I  send 
you  a  statement  of  the  sugar  made  by  three  per- 
sons in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  P.  &  O.  iJeede,  Sand* 
wichi  N.  H. 

About  1000  trees  were  tapped,  mostly  young 
second  growth.  We  commenced  to  tap  March 
15,  and  finished  making  April  10,  and  have  made 
2300  lbs.,  the  largest  amount  made  in  any  yard  in 
Carroll  County.  The  largest  part  of  this  was  run 
in  small  cakes,  and  the  rest  stirred  off  dry,  and 
drained  as  follows: 

Cakei. 1400 

Dry 878     * 

Drained 616 

2300poqsdi. 

Besides  this,  we  have  made  molasses,  &c.y 
which  would  make  at  least  50  pounds  more. 

Maple  Hill. 
Sandwich,  K  R,  April  16, 1860. 

Remarks. — It  is  very  pleasant  to  record  the 
capital  success  of  our  friends  in  the  sugar  orchard 
of  the  Messrs.  Beede, — but  that  pleasure  might 
have  been  sweetened  by  some  samples  of  their 
rare  skill !  

EXPERIMENTS  OX  SANDT  LANDS. 

Which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing experimento? 

1.  Spread  a  liberal  dressing  of  good  manure 
upon  three  or  four  acres  of  sandy  loam  land,  plow 
under,  plant  with  com  and  seed  down  to  grass  tha 
next  year-    Or, 

2.  Take  the  same  piece  of  ground,  put  on  a 
light  dressing  of  manure,  plant  to  corn,  manur- 
ing in  the  hill,  and  then  in  the  fall  put  on  a  good 
coat  of  clay,  and  the  following  spring  lay  down  to 
grass. 

Which  of  these  two  processes  will  produce  the 
most  permanent  and  best  crops  of  grass  ? 

A  Subscriber's  Son. 
et  Johnshurt/,  R,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  think  the  latter  course  would 
produce  the  <*most  permanent  and  best  crbps  of 
grass.^  The  cheapness  of  the  process  would  de- 
pend upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  value  of 
manure  in  your  neighborhood,  and  the  facility 
with  which  you  can  get  the  clay.  If  you  must  cart 
the  clay  a  mile  or  more,  the  manuring  process 
might  be  the  cheapest.  You  must  judge  of  these 
things  from  your  own  stand-point.  The  addition 
of  good  clay  to  sandy  loams  is  a  permanent  im* 
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provement  to  them,  one  which  they  will  feel  for 
ages,  making  them  more  adhesive,  retentive  of 
manures,  and  making  them  more  capable  of  re- 
oeiving  and  retaining  the  most  important-  atmo- 
spheric influences.  When  the  mechanical  texture 
of  sandy  loams  is  improved  in  this  way,  and  they 
are  once  made  rich  by  manure  and  careful  culture, 
they  become  the  most  prolific  and  easiest  culti- 
vated lands  we  have.    

WABMINO  OUR  DWELLINGS. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me  which  is 
the  best  method  for  heating  a  dwelling-house,  as 
regards  the  cost  of  fixtures  and  fuel,  az&  the  more 
important  matter  of  health  ?  I  am  aware  that  the 
common  method  is  to  introduce  a  furnace,  if  a 
number  of  rooms  are  required  to  be  heated.  I 
understand  some  are  introducing  steam  to  warm 
with,  and  I  wish  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages ;  srst,  in  regard  to 
its  being  healthy.  Second,  how  much  it  costs  to 
get  the  apparatus  put  in  working  order  for  five  or 
six  rooms  ?  Does  it  require  more  or  less  fuel 
and  attention  than  the  furnace,  and  are  there  any 
advantages  derived  other  than  warn^ing  the 
rooms  ?  Subscriber. 

Medfordt  Mass.^  1860. 

Remarks. — ^We  believe  the  use  of  steam  for 
warming  our  dwellings  is,  in  «p«ry  way,  prefera- 
ble to  tiic  use  of  stoves  or  furnaces, — such  as 
health,  economy,  safety,  ond  these  include  every- 
thing, we  believe.  The  first  cost  of  the  steam  fix- 
tures is  much  larger  than  the  cost  of  a  furnace, 
but  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  current  ex- 
pense for  repairs,  much  less.  So  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  the  two  modes  of  heating  admit  of  no 
comparison,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  the  air  is  not 
vitiated  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  heat,  while 
nearly  all  the  heated  air  in  the  use  of  a  furnace 
has  been  in  contact  with  red  hot  iron !  As  re- 
gards safety f  there  is  scarcely  more  room  for  com- 
parison thaoi  in  the  case  of  health.  In  our  mode 
of  heating  by  steam  there  is  no  possibility  of  ex- 
plosion, or  of  setting  the  house  on  fire.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  upon  Messrs.  Bramon,  Fer- 
ham  &  Co.,  8  Chorlestown  Street,  Boston. 

increasing  manure  on  a  rented  farm. 

I  wish  to  propose  an  inquiry  for  some  one  or 
more  of  your  correspondents  to  answer,  viz.:  Will 
it  pay  for  any  man  who  lives  on  a  farm,  not  his 
own,  but  has  only  one-haif  the  product  of  the 
farm  on  which  he  lives,  to  trv  tb  increase  the 
quantity  of  home  manufactured  manure  from  11^ 
loads  per  annum,  as  heretofore,  to  220  per  annum  ? 
The  opinion  of  some  of  oiu:  good  farmers  will 
much  oblige  an  Inquirer. 

£ast  Concord,  N.  H,,  1860. 

SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me 
through  the  Farmer,  where  I  «an  get  a  South 
Down  buck  and  one  or  more  ewe  lambs,  and  at 


what  price  P  I  should  \Sk»  to  set  them  abopt  fbur 
montns  old,  or  after  they  nave  been  weaned, 
which,  I  suppose,  will  be  about  August.  Which 
is  the  largest  breed  of  sheep,  and  vraere  are  they 
to  be  had,  and  at  what  price  P  A  Subscriber. 
ApHl  2,  1860. 

Kemarks.  —  Those  wanting  a  customer  will 
please  reply.  

CHERRY  CURRANT. 

Will  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  cuttings 
or  roots  of  the  cherry  currant^  and  also  the  price 
of  the  same  ?  c.  w.  s. 

Cornish,  N,  H. 

Remarks. — P^bably  of  any  of  the  nursery- 
men  who  advertise  in  the  FartMr, 

WASH  FOR  apple  TREE  BORERS. 

Is  there  any  wash  that  will  destroy  the  egg  by 
which  the  anple  tree  borer  is  propagated  P 
Orangey  Mass,,  I860.  Subsgribeb. 

Remabks. — ^We  know  of  none. 


bee  feed. 

Two-thirds  rye  meal,  one-third  buckwheat  flomv 
to  be  fed  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  fed 
in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  a  short  distance  from  the 
hive.  L  8.  c. 

Manchester^  Mass.,  1860. 


fbr  iht  Ntw  Engtomi  Farmtt. 

A  PBEVBITTrVE  AGAINST  THE  CATTLE 

DISEASSl, 

Inoculate  an  animal  of  the  swine,  mule  or  horse 
kind  with  the  cattle  disease.  I  should  prefer  the 
latter.  After  it  has  come  to  maturity  in  the  above 
swine,  mule  or  horse,  inoculate  from  either  of 
them  a  creature  of  the  herd  kind.  Be  careful  to 
take  one  that  has  alwavs  been  in  every  respect 
free  from  the  disease.  When  this  last  inoculation 
has  come  to  full  maturity,  and  has  proved  satis- 
factory, I  think  there  can  be  no  risK  in  inoculat- 
ing from  this  last  animal  as  fast  as  the  infection 
can  be  obtained  from  it.  The  disease  will  then 
be  half-blooded. 

The  public  may  demand  some  evidence  of  the 
utility  of  the  above  experiment.  I  would  offer 
the  u)llowing.  It  is  well  known  that  the  small 
pox  by  passing  through  the  constitution  of  the 
cow  and  its  milker,  is  by  the  laws  of  nature  dis- 
armed of  its  malignity,  so  that  it  then  passes 
through  the  constitution  of  man  witli  the  greatest 
case  and  safety.  Now  I  do  not  know  why  the 
malignity  of  the  cattle  disease  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  passing  it  through  the  constitution  of 
the  mule  or  horse,  and  then  through  the  before- 
mentioned  herd  kind. 

K  I  am  not  mistaken,  all  that  is  needed  to  de- 
stroy the  malignity  of  this  disease,  is  to  pass  it 
through  the  constitution  of  two  or  three  different 
species  of  animals,  as  those  of  the  swine,  horse, 
and  one  of  the  herd  kind.  If  it  be  passed  trough 
three  species  of  animals,  it  will  lose  seven-eighths 
of  its  virulence.  Paul  Pilsbury. 

Georgetown,  Mass.,  April,  ISGO. 
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For  th»  New  Enghmd  Farmer. 

FBICB8  OW  7ABM  FBODUOTS  IIT  1M3 

AND  1860. 

Mb.  Editor  : — With  your  permisaion,  I  pro- 
pose to  institute  a  comparison  of  prices,  in  a  few 
of  the  leading  farm  productions,  between  the  pres- 
ent and  sixteen  years  since,  at  which  time  I  com- 
menced life  for  myself,  as  a  farmer.  This  is  sug- 
gested by  hearing,  almost  every  day,  some  one 
of  this  class  complaining  of  hard  times,  falling 
off  of  prices,  &c. 

By  reference  to  my  diary,  I  find  that,  in  the 
fall  of  1843, 1  bought  of  one  man,  five  cows,  good 
ones,  for  $dO,  or  $10  each ;  four  oilves,  for  $7  for 
the  lot ;  one  yearling  heifer,  with  calf,  for  $5 ;  one 
pair  working  cattle,  (bulls)  of  seren  feet  girth, 
for  $45 ;  one  pair  of  very  fine  three  years  old 
steers,  for  $60 ;  a  fair  three  years  old  colt,  for 
$50.  The  following  spring,  1  purchased  cows, 
the  best  I  could  find,  to  make  up  my  number  to 
twelve,  for  from  $15  to  $22,  and  a  pair  of  oxen, 
in  fine  condition,  and  of  over  thirty-two  hundred 
pounds  weight,  for  $72 — $70  beinff  all  tlie  owner 
asked  for  the  cattle,  but  he  charged  me  two  dollars 
for  giving  six  months  credit,  which  I  was,  by  pov- 
erty', compelled  to  ask,  not  only  on  this  occasion, 
but  for  all  else  that  I  purdiased.  The  oxen  I  sold 
the  following  September,  for  $68,  in  better  con- 
dition than  when  Thought  them.  The  butter  made 
from  my  cows,  not  much  odds  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  brought  me  13  cents  per  pound— 
12i  cents  being  the  ])rice  paid,  by  same  buyer,  for 
his  choice  in  the  lots,  of  which  there  were  many 
about  town.  My  pork  brought  4i  cents,  poultry, 
6  cents,  oats,  25  cents,  com,  83  cents,  it  being  on 
one  of  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  corn 
is  never  abundant,  wheat,  $1,50,  hay,  I  hauled 
three  miles,  and  sold  for  $6  .per  ton,  (and  was 
cheated  out  of  my  pay  for  it*at  that) 

For  apples,  common  fruit,  such  as  my  farm  pro- 
duced, tnere  was  no  sale,  and  for  dder,  I  got  75 
cents  per  barrel,  and  4  cents  for  dried  apples ; 
potatoes,  delivered  at  the ''starch  factory,"  17  cents 
per  bushel ;  wool,  in  the  season  of  1845,  brought 
me  30  cents. 

Now  look  on  that,  and  then  on  this.  Before 
me  lies  the  Suttivan  Republican^  of  the  25th  inst, 
published  in  the  town  in  which  I  sold  most  of  my 
produce,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  items, 
from  under  the  head  of  "Prices  Current :"  wheat, 
per  bushel,  $1,75,  oats,  50  cents,  com,  $1,12, 
pork,  round  hog,  per  pound,  6  and  8  cents,  pota- 
toes, per  bushel,  25  to  42  cents,  apples,  common, 
50c  to  $1 ,00,  apples,  dried,  per  pouna,  7  to  10  cents, 
butter,  18  to  20  cents,  poultry,  8  to  12  cents,  wool, 
50  to  55  cents,  hay,  per  ton,  $10  to  12.  And 
here  the  list  ceases  to  help  me  in  the  comparison; 
the  prices  of  horses,  oxen  and  cows  are  not  re- 
ported, and,  moreover,  with  the  present  prices  of 
these  your  readers  are  familiar,  and  will  not  fail 
to  sec  that  farmers  are  now-a-days  realizing  prices, 
for  all  they  have  to  sell,  nearly  double  what  they 
did  sixteen  years  ago.  And  yet  they  complain  of 
hard  times.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  or  they,  may  sup- 
ply the  moraL  E.  J. 

To  Save  Squash  and  Melon  Seeds  Pure. 
— L.  L.  Langstroth  writes  the  Rural  NeuhTorker: 
The  following  method  of  obtaining  pure  seed, 
where  different  kinds  of  melons,  squashes  and  cu- 


cumbers were  raised  on  a  small  plot  of  ground 
was  practiced  by  me  about  twenty  years  aso : 

Rise  in  the  morning  by  break  of  day,  bcaore  the 
bees  are  abroad.  Select  a  number  of  female  blos- 
soms which  have  opened  during  the  night.  They 
may  be  known  by  growing  on  the  end  or  the  young 
squashy  melon,  &c.,  while  the  male  blossoms  ("false 
blows,"  as  thev  are  often  called,)  have  no  fruit. 
Scatter  the  pollen  of  the  male  blossoms  upon  the 
stamens  of  the  female  ones,  and  carefullv  cover 
the  latter  with  millinet,  or  anything  which  will 
protect  them  from  the  visits  of  the  bees.  A  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  or  even  a  squash  leal*,  kept  in 
place  by  a  few  clods  of  earth,  will  answer  a  good 
purpose.  When  the  blossom  withers,  the  cover- 
me  may  be  removed,  and  the  fruit  marked  by  a 
colored  string  tied  loosely  around  the  vine. 


OUIiTTVATIOir  OF  FSAGH  TBEE8. 

The  general  destruction  of  peach  trees  by  the 
unfavorable  seasons  of  1858-9  has  discouraged 
many  of  our  people  in  the  further  cultivation  of 
this  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit  Is  this  right  ? 
Is  it  not  probable,  that,  guided  by  the  experience 
we  have  gained  in  the  past,  we  may  continue  the 
cultivation  with  some  success, — ^that  we  may  get 
a  crop  once  in  two  or  three  years,  at  the  worst, 
and  perhaps  annuaUy  for  a  succession  of  years. 
It  is  not  likely  that  untoward  seasons,  such  as 
those  alluded  to,  will  become  general,  and  if  they 
do  not,  by  avoiding  some  or  the  errors  which 
were  quite  common  in  cultivating  the  peach,  we 
think  paying  crops  may  still  be  produced  in  most 
parts  of  New  England.  We  prize  the  peach  so 
highly  that  we  should  be  willing  to  cultivate  a  few 
trees  if  we  could  get  a  crop  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years. 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  rais- 
ing this  delicious  fruit.  The  first  islhemtUer-kill' 
ing  of  the  trees,  either  by  extreme  cold,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  by  the  sudden  and  extreme  chang- 
es that  sometimes  take  place  in  our  climate.  This 
may  be  prevented,  as  a  general  thing,  on  a  few 
trees,  by  inserting  slender  evergreens,  pines,  spru- 
ces, or  hemlocks,  into  the  head  of  the  peach  tree 
in  the  autumn,  and  keeping  them  there  until  the 
next  spring.  This  will  so  sift  the  wind  and  pro- 
tect the  tree  as  to  prevent  winter-killing,  in  many 
cases. 

Another  preventive  is  to  keep  back  the  blos- 
soms in  the  spring  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  ov- 
er. This  may*  be  effected  by  covering  the  roots 
with  straw  after  the  first  light  snow  in  the  fall,  or 
in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  going  off.  This 
article  being  a  non-conductor,  will  retain  the  frost 
about  the  roots  till  such  times  as  it  may  be  safe 
to  favor  blossoming.  Trees  also  may  be  set  on 
the  north  side  of  buildings,  or  hills,  where  their 
growth  will  be  checked  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
where  they  will  come  out  late  in  the  spring.  In 
such  positions,  what  wood  grows,  ripens  and  hard- 
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ens  more  thoroughly,  and  the  tree  has  more  yigor 
to  resist  changes  of  temperature. 

Another  precaution  is,  not  to  force  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  either  by  placing  it  on  a  strong,  rich 
soil,  or  by  high  manuring.  Let  it  grow  slowly, 
on  a  sandy  loam,  and  annually,  in  the  spring,  head 
in  the  ends  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  keep  the  head 
low  and  compact,  with  spurs  growing  out  on  the 
sides  of  the  limbs,  even  down  to  the  main  stem. 

We  hope  the  peach  tree  will  be  planted,  a  few, 
at  least,  by  those  who  have  suitable  land,  all  over 
New  England,  and  by  observing  the  suggestions 
we  have  offered,  with  such  others  as  will  occur  to 
observing  persons,  we  may  once  more  have  good 
peaches.  Plant  the  pits  and  allow  the  trees  to 
stand  pretty  closely  until  they  fruit,  then  dig  out 
the  worthless  ones,  and  leave  the  others  for  bear- 
ing trees.  The  natural  tree  is  more  hardy  than 
grafted  or  budded  ones,  and  fruit  from  the  former 
is  quite  often  very  fine,  though  not  equal  to  some 
of  the  budded  varieties. 


SEEEDIBrO  OBA88  IiAin). 

Fbiend  Brown  : — ^I  have  for  a  long  time  felt 
it  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  brother  farmers  to  say 
a  word  or  two  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
Farmer  on  the  subject  of  seeding  down  to  grass. 

My  way  of  doing  it  has  been,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  to  sow  my  seed  before  plowing,  the  first  time, 
I  think  best,  but  if  possible,  before  cross  plow- 
ing. I  generally  plow  deeper  than  my  neighbors, 
and  bury  the  seed  deep,  but  it  will  come  up  in 
time  ;  the  roots  are  so  deep  that  the  hot  August 
sun,  instead  of  killing,  strengthens,  and  when  the 
ground  lays  bare  and  exposed  as  it  has  the  past 
winter,  and  docs  more  or  less  every  spring,  the 
roots  are  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  and  killed. 
I  have  sown  on  five  different  farms  in  this  way, 
and  on  every  variety  of  soil,  from  fine  plain  to 
heavy  clay  soil,  from  gravelly  ledge  to  black  muck, 
and  never  failed  of  getting  a  tair  crop  of  grass 
when  seeded  in  this  way.  When  I  used  to  bush 
or  roll  it  in,  about  half  the  time  I  lost  my  grass. 
I  have  a  piece  seeded  down  with  oats  May  9th, 
1859,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  stubble  is  drawn 
out  by  the  roots,  but  I  have  not  found  any  grass 
roots  drawn  out,  and  where  exposed  to  the  sun  it 
begins  to  look  green,  though  high  upon  the  back- 
bone of  creation.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word, 
sometime,  if  agreeable,  about  curiiup  seed,  and 
raising  potatoes.  One  dollar's  worth  extra  seed 
often  makes  ten  dollars'  worth  of  hay. 

What  wiU  cure  a  large  blood  wart  on  my  colt  P 

Ndson,  N.  K,  April,  1860.        O.  L.  Dow. 


Kemabks. — We  hope  the  suggestions  of  friend 
Dow,  in  regard  to  sowiiig  grass  seed,  will  be  tried 
by  our  readers,  as  it  strikes  us  that  they  may  be 
valuable.  We  shall  try  his  mode.  In  reply  to 
his  question  about  certain  Hungarian  cattle  pas- 
tured for  us  under  his  care  on  the  New  Hampshire 
hills,  we  have  to  say  that  they  did  not  do  well ; 


we  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  calf  from  the 
fawn-colored  Hungarian  cow.  The  white  heifers, 
short  horn  grades,  are  very  promising.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 


CBIBBIirG,    OB  KJBXB  BmBra-. 

This  article  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering the  inquiry  of  C.  D.  N.,  of  liexington, 
Mass. 

<<I8  Cribbikq  a  DsmASE?"— I  answer  that  it 
is  not  It  is  not  injurious  to  the  horse  that  prac- 
tices it,  and  the  Ctmri  of  AppeaiYai^ei^rouoxxxiceA 
in  favor  of  its  innocuousncss.  Cribbing  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  a  bad  habit  or  vice, 
which,  like  other  bad  habits  and  vices,  are  both 
inherited  and  acouired ;  it  prevails  mostly  among 
horses  of  a  winay  or  colicy  predisposition.  Yet 
any  horse  with  a  bad  example  near  him,  in  the 
form  of  a  confirmed  cribber,  and  having  but  little 
to  do  except  to  devour  hay  and  grain,  may  finally 
become  a  cribber ;  hence  horses,  like  men,  axe 
not  benefited  by  keeping  bad  company. 

1  am  willing  to  admit  that  cribbers  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  best  condition,  although  some  of  them 
have  little  to  do  and  plenty  to  eat ;  in  fact,  many 
such  animals  appear  lank  and  lean,  yet  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  almost  always  have  a  bulky  ab- 
domen, which  is  generally  occupied  by  gas ;  this 
gas  is  not  swallowed  in  the  act  of  cribbing,  as 
many  persons  suppose,  but  is  generated  within 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  consequence  of 
functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
hence,  in  plain  language,  most  cribbers  may  be 
considered  as  the  subjeots  of  a  most  prevalent  and 
fashionable  malady,  known  to  prevail  among  the 
members  of  the  human  species,  called  indigestion 
or  dyspepsia. 

The  following  paragraph  I  select  from  Mr.  Per- 
cival's  writings,  which  is  more  authoritative  than 
anything  I  may  possibly  offer. 

**In  general,  erib-biting  ought  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  vice  or  habit  than  a  disease ;  the  lat- 
ter I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  it.  Horses 
that  are  old  crib-biters  present  the  inconvenience 
of  being  faulty  feeders,  they  reauire  a  great  deal 
to  satisfy  them,  and  those  whicn  generate  air  in 
their  stomachs  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  win- 
dy colic." 

Finally  a  crib-biter  often  grows  poor,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  cribber,  but  for  this  simple  reason 
that  in  his  dyspeptic  condition  the  digestive  or> 
gans  fafl  to  elaborate  from  the  food  the  requisite 
amount  of  chyme,  chyle  and  blood,  for  the  reno- 
vation and  growth  of  the  animal  fabric. — Ameri^ 
can  Stock  Jottmal,    

Kemabes.— Turn  the  horse  out  so  that  he  can 
come  to  the  bare  ground  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
day  for  a  few  weeks,  and  see  if  he  will  then  bite 
his  crib, — Ed.  K  £.  Farmer, 


Rents  and  Wages  in  England. — ^During  the 
eighty  years  preceding  1850 — 51,  Mr.  Tucker 
states,  in  his  New  Haven  lectures,  the  rents  of 
26  counties  had  increased  a  little  more  than  100 
per  cent.,  while  the  wages  of  laborers  had  advanced 
only  M  per  cent 
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For  (Atf  New  England  Farmer. 
HOWINQ    MAUHLNSS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Sometime  since  I  noticed  in 
your  columns,  the  following  questions  relative  to 
mowing  machines,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  viz :  "Is  there  a  mowing  machine  that  is  prac- 
tical for  common  farmers  ?  and  if  so,  which  is  it  P 
and  will  it  work  over  rough  land,  &c.?"  These 
are  the  first  questions  a  farmer  naturally  asks  who 
is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  mower,  and 
especially  one  whose  means  do  not  admit  of  ex- 
perimenting. I  think  there  is  a  mowing  machine 
that  is  practical;  one  that  can  be  managed  by 
one  or  two  horses,  or  with  oxen,  to  the  entire  sat* 
isfaction  of  any  reasonable  man. 

There  are  now  some  sixty  houses  manufactur- 
ing mowing  machines,  each  claiming  superiority. 
But  mowing  machines  are  not  a  speculation ;  they 
have  become  a  reality ;  and  farmers  are  driven  by 
the  high  price  of  labor  to  test  their  practicability. 

The  Buckeye  claims  immense  advantage  in  the 
flexibility  of  its  finger-bar,  and  the  folding  of  it- 
self on  to  the  frame  work,  thereby  making  a  very 
portable  machine ;  this  is  certainly  an  excellent 
quality ;  and  the  Ketchum  claims  advantage  in 
crossing  dead  furrows,  from  the  fact  that  their 
finger-bar  is  abreast  of  the  shaft  of  the  main  wheel, 
and  that  they  can  attach  a  shorter  or  a  longer  fin- 
ger-bar. The  New  En^lander,  with  the  conical 
pivot  under  its  knife,  gives  it  a  rocking  motion, 
and  a  shear  cut.  Now,  to  answer  the  question  so 
fre<|uently  asked,  "Which  is  the  best  ?"  is  merely 
giving  my  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  a  safe  ar- 
ticle for  farmers  to  buy.  Manny  has  undoubtedly 
patented  some  of  the  best  principles  that  have 
yet  been  applied  to  mowers,  and  that  machine 
comprises  all  the  excellences  of  the  numerous 
machines  now  in  use.  Those  machines  which  are 
characterized  by  the  flexibility  of  their  finger-bar, 
possess,  in  reality,  no  advantage  over  the  Manny, 
tor  the  reason  that  the  finger-bar  of  the  Manny 
plays  up  and  down  independently  of  the  driving 
work,  while  the  weight  rests  entirely  on  wheels ; 
with  the  other,  there  is  the  inconvenience  of  get- 
ting off  and  on,  to  fold  up  and  turn  down  the  fin- 
ger-bar ;  and  when  down,  there  is  a  length  of  from 
fofur  to  six  feet,  of  steel,  wood  or  iron,  with  a 
weight  of  some  hundred  pounds  or  more,  without 
any  wheel  to  support  the  outer  end,  and  no  frame 
work  back  to  protect  it  from  whatever  obstacles 
it  may  chance  to  encounter,  while  the"  power  is 
applied  above  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheel,  mak- 
ing a  complete  grapple  of  the  finger-bar. 

But  the  Manny  differs  from  otner  machines  in 
ba^ang  the  power  attached  and  applied  directly  to 
the  finger-bar,  and  with  the  power  so  applied,  all 
weight  is  removed  from  the  finger-bar,  the  draft 
being  up  and  over  a  castor  wheel,  which  always 
finds  its  place  like  a  castor  wheel  on  a  table  leg, 
and  when  the  machine  meets  an  obstruction,  its 
tendency  is  to  rise.  It  has  power  in  itself  to  start 
in  the  grass  without  backing — it  can  be  guagcd 
to  cut  fiom  one  to  ten  inches,  by  a  lever  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  driver,  which  he  can  in- 
stantly use  to  raise  the  knife  to  pass  over  any  ob- 
struction that  may  be  in  the  way. 

I  think  the  lever  will  throw  this  machine  over  a 
stone  fifteen  inches  high;  it  can  therefore  be 
worked  on  any  land  that  is  hard  enough  for  horses 
to  travel  on,  and  sufficiently  smooth  to  swing  a 


scythe  over,  hill-sides  presenting  no  difficulty ;  it 
will  not  upset. 

Another  grand  feature  of  the  Manny  is  its  reel, 
which  I  contend  no  machine  should  operate  with- 
out, from  the  fact  that  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
heavily  in  the  direction  the  machine  is  moving, 
the  grass  lodges  ahead  of  the  knife,  and  is  con- 
tinually working  down  between  them,  and  is  cut 
so  fine,  that  much  of  it  is  wasted,  and  it  also  re- 
quires three  times  the  power  to  drive  the  machine, 
but  just  apply  the  reel,  and  this  trouble  is  instant- 
ly removed. 

'  I  have  seen  many  machines  fail  to  work  well 
with  oxen,  because  the  speed  was  not  great 
enough  to  let  the  grass  fall  back  of  the  finger-bar, 
but  this  machine  I  have  seen,  and  know^n  to  work 
well  with  oxen. 

In  regard  to  the  portability  of  the  Manny,  the 
driver  may  get  on  to  the  seat  at  the  house,  and  if 
his  field  is  ten  miles  distant,  I  see  no  inconve- 
nience in  driving  there ;  then  without  getting  off 
to  turn  down  or  attach  the  finger-bar,  he  drops 
the  lever,  throws  the  machine  into  gear,  which  is 
done  with  perfect  ease,  and  starts  into  the  grass. 
The  reaper  attachment,  which  perhaps  requires 
five  minutes  to  applv,  is  a  perfect  thing,  laying 
the  grain  in  gavels  all  ready  for  binding.  I  was 
induced  to  try  a  mowing  machine  the  past  season 
on  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Jfarm,  and 
having  travelled  much  in  the  West,  and  seen  many 
different  patterns  of  mowing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines, I  was  convinced  that  the  Manny  patent 
had  as  few  objections  as  any  I  had  seen  operate. 
I  selected  the  one-horse  mower,  and  have  tested 
it  thoroughly,  and  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the 
operation  of  the  two-horse  machine.  They  both 
give  entire  satisfaction^  and  I  should  use  them  in 

{)reference  to  any  I  have  seen,  but  I  would  earnest- 
y  recommend  to  farmers  the  buying  of  a  mowing' 
machine  of  some  kind.      Nathan  W.  Brown. 
Topsjidd,  April  2, 1860. 


For  the  New  &tgland  Farmar* 
AN  SABLY   HAZLD7  GBAFS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  several  times,  within  a 
year  or  two,  seen  inquiries  for  some  early  variety 
of  grape  that  will  ripen  well  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  the  information  of  such,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  a  grape  that  originated  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  that  ripens  in  that  vicinity  in 
September.  I  know  that  it  was  dead  ripe  the  first 
week  in  October.  The  grape  is  small;  bunch  very 
compact,  and  hangs  on  the  vine  well.  The  quah- 
\\y  of  the  fruit  is  equal  to  the  Isabella,  and  it  is  of 
that  kind  of  grape.  I  have  never  fruited  it  my- 
self, as  my  vine  set  fruit  last  year,  but  was  frozen 
and  killed  in  June,  and  did  not  make  much  wood. 
I  have  raised  but  few  vines  from  it,  and  have  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  small  ones. 

Joseph  Pineo,  of  Hanover,  would  probably 
give  any  information  about  it,  and  may  nave  the 
vines  for  sale,  as  I  had  my  vine  from  him.  I  think 
the  original  vine  was  taken  from  under  a  Catawba 
vine  in  the  gardens  of  Prof.  Haddock  5  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  that  variety  at  that  time, 

Pdkam,  N.  -ff.,  1860.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Old  men's  lives  are  lengthened  shadows ;  the 
evening  sun  falls  coldly  on  the  earth,  but  the 
shadows  all  point  to  the  morning. 
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BEL&iii.inr*8  savoziTiNa  hobsb  i 


No  Take,  ire  believe,  has  jret  been  conBtnicted 
that  rake«  so  clean,  end  that  reusta  wear  and  tear 
BO  well,  including  rocks,  aUimps  and  ditches,  as 
the  spring  tooth.  It  u  ran  that  one  of  the  teeth 
breaks,  or  that  it  geti  out  of  order  in  any  yiaj. 
But  as  it  has  been  consimcted,  it  is  a  severe  labor 
for  both  man  and  horse  to  work  iw  In  leaving 
the  winiow,  the  whole  weight  of  the  rake  must  be 
lifted  high  enough  to  drop  the  bay,  and  even  tbia 
at  the  great  disadvantage  of  doing  it  at  antu' 
latgA!  Th^e  is  nothing  attached  to  them  to  keep 
the  teeth  uji  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion is  olraoat  as  much  that  of  harrowing  aa  of 
raking. 

The  rake  represented  above  is  calculated  to 
obviate  some  of  these  difKculties.  It  has  what  txa 
termed  "Iron  Rivinen,"  or  foot  piecea,  npon 
which  the  rake  rests,  and  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  keep  the  teeth  at  a  proper  distance  trom  the 
ground,  which  must  materially  lessen  the  draft, 
and  prevent  the  raking  in  of  dirt,  old  fog,  or  afler- 
gross.  Instead  of  lifting  it  up,  ««  in  the  old  one, 
when  the  hajis  to  be  discharged,  by  lightly  push- 
ing a  small  lever,  the  rake  instantly  leaves  its 
load  and,  revolving  upon  its  iron  runners,  cornea 
into  place  again.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving 
that  any  smart  boy  large  enough  to  ride  and  guide 
a  hone,  can  do  the  raking — for  bU  that  is  required 
is  to  pull  upon  a  string  leading  to  the  lever  al- 
ready mentioned,  when  the  rake  leaves  its  load 
and  revolves  into  place. 

We  have  tried  the  rake  by  spreading  out  hay 
for  the  purpose,  and  feel  willing  to  say  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  improvement   over  the  old 


spring  tooth,  and  may  prove  better  than  any  other 
rake  we  have  used.  It  will  he  harder  to  operate 
than  the  Delano,J}ut  not  half  as  likely  to  get  out 
of  order.  Persons  interested  may  learn  more  in 
relation  to  it   by  referring  to  our  advertising  col- 


TO  BAXBB  FUXFKIHS. 

I  Wish  to  know,  through  the  Farmer,  the  best 
way  t<  ..... 


and  successful  practice,  among 
all  Yankee  farmers,  to  plant  pumpkin  seed  among 
their  corn  and  potatoes  at  the  first  hoeing.  Some 
plant  at  the  same  time  as  the  com.  This  course, 
when  the  soil  is  rich  and  mellow  gives  a  tolerable 
crop  of  pumpkins,  without  any  considerable  addi- 
tion of  labor,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  as  profit- 
able aa  to  devote  a  piece  of  land  exclusively  to 
pumpkins.  One  kind  of  crop  at  a  time,  thor- 
oughly worked,  we  have  found,  aaa  general  thing, 
to  prove  most  profitable. 

Pumpkins,  planted  in  hills,  three  seeds  in  a 
hill,  and  hills  eight  feet  apart  each  v/ay,  the  vines 
slopped  in  by  pinching  off  the  endwhen  they  have 
grown  six  or  eight  feet,  will  give  an  immense 
yield,  and  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  grown 
among  corn.  The  soil  should  be  loamy,  rich,  or 
with  plenty  of  well-rolled  manure,  tnoroughly 
nuxed  in  the  whole  field,  and  the  hills  should  be 
as  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  land  as  pos- 
sible.— Okio  Farmtr. 


It  is  easier  to  increase  our  wants,  be  it  ever  : 
much,  than  to  reduce  them,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Out  of  good  men  choose  acquaintances ;  o 
of  acquaintances,  Ariends. 
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VZiAX  AISTD   GBANBEBBIES. 

Caltare  of  FUac— Terra  Culture— CranbeiTT'Meadov—ChlDMe 
Sagar  Cane^llangold  WurUeL 

Our  correspondent  from  Orleans  oxnmtyy  Ver- 
mont, asks  us  the  *  following  questions,  to  which 
we  respond  with  pleasure. 

Can  flax  he^made  a  profitable  crep  aa&r  north  as 
forty-fiye  degreeal  What  is  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing the  seed?  Whatapil  is  best  for  its  growth? 
The  best  manner  of  prepaiiag  the  ground }  Other 
directions  for  gathering  and  whipping  the  seed,  and 
preparing  the  straw  for  mill*  &c. 

Flax, — The  general  neglect  to  cultivate  flax  in 
New  England,  would  seem  to  be  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  other  crops  are  more  profitable.  This 
crop  can  be  grown,  however,  in  perfection^  we 
think,  in  any  of  the  New  England  States.  It  re- 
quires a  strong  granite  or  clay  loam,  which  should 
be  prepared  as  for  com,  though  we  have  never 
known  flax  put  upon  sward  land.  On  drained 
land,  the  roots  of  this  plant  will  strike  very  deep, 
so  as  to  withstand  pretty  severe  drought.  Sow  as 
soon  after  the  first  of  May  as  the  ground  is  warm 
and  in  proper  condition.  The  old  mode  of  gath- 
ering was  by  pulling  it  by  hand — a  process  which 
most  farmers  very  much  dislike.  It  is  left  upon 
the  ground  until  wilted  a  little,  and  then  tied  in 
small  bundles,  and  stocked  in  the  field.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable,  it  will  be^t  to  take  to  the 
bam  in  a  few  dayp.  After  remaining  in  an  airy 
position  there  for  some  weeks,  the  seed  is  easily 
thrashed  or  beaten  from  the  bolls,  and  then  it  is 
taken  to  a  mowing  field,  and  spread  thinly  upon 
the  grass  to  go  through  a  rotting  process ;  this- 
requires  from  ten  to  twenty-five  days,  depending 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  it 
has  remained  so  long  as  to  render  the  pulp,  or 
stem  part  weak  and  brittle,  it  is  gathered  into 
large  bundles,  and  stored  in  the  bam.  In  the  sun- 
ny days  of  the  last  of  February  and  during  March, 
the  bam  floors  of  New  England  were  once  the 
scenes  of  a  busy  activity  in  preparing  flax  for  the 
distaffl  It  is  first  passed  through  the  "brake,"  an 
instrament  having  four  or  five  long  wooden  jaws 
below,  and  another  set  above.  The  flax  is  placed 
on  the  lower  set,  and  the  upper  ones  brought  down 
upon  it,  breaking  the  stem  into  pieces,  which  fall 
out,  leaving  the  long  fibre  in  the  hand.  When 
this  is  done,  it  is  passed  to  the  "swingling  board," 
and  struck  with  a  long  wooden  knife  very  smooth- 
ly polished.  The  "swingler"  occasionally  passes 
it  through  a  "hatchel,"  which  is  a  group  of  long, 
sharply -pointed  iron  pins ;  this  straightens  the 
fibre,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  away  some  of 
the  fine  pieces  of  the  broken  stem.  In  this  man- 
ner the  fibre  is  reduced  to  a  glossy,  delicate  ap- 
pearance, has  a  very  soft  and  silky  touch,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  wheel. 

A  new  process  has  been  discovered  of  "rotting" 
or  "bleaching"  fiax,  so  that  it  is  accomplished  at  a 


cheap  rate  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  fibre  made 
ready  to  be  mixed  with  wool  or  cotton,  and  spun 
very  much  as  cotton  is.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
this  discovery  may  introduce  the  culture  of  fiax 
among  us  again. 

Can  you  inform  me  any  thing  about  **TerTa  Cul- 
ture"', which  I  have  noticed  is  advocated  as  a  pre- 
vention of  the  ^'potato  rot,"  and  largely  increasing 
the  product  of  potatoes  and  other  roots  ? 

Terra  CuUnre, — ^This  term  has  been  in  use  for 
several  yeara  in  connection  with  a  system  of  a 
Mr.  BussELL  CoMSTOGK,  of  Weatem  New  York. 
Histheoiy  eeema  to  be,  that  the  part  in  any  plant 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  root  and  trunk  or  stalk, 
is  the  seat  of  Itfe  ;  hence,  setting  a  plant  too 
deep  or  shallow,  affects  the  seat  of  life,  and  the 
plant  or  tree  dies,  or  is  ixi|ured.  To  this  theory, 
he  has  undoubtedly  attached  many  valuable  and 
weU-known  facts  in  cultivation.  We  know  little 
of  it,  but  do  not  observe  that  his  theory  has  met 
with- nuieh  favor,  though  this  point  does  not  prob- 
ably embrace  it  all. 

Is  there  any  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  Ey- 
anizing  cedar  stakes,  hard  wood  or  tamarack  Sean 

poles,  &c.? 

Kyanizing  Wood. — ^Take  three  ports  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  to  half  a  barrel,  or  about  sixteen  gal- 
lons, of  water.  Set  the  poles  upright  in  this  li- 
quid, and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  a 
week.  We  learn  that  stakes  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner have  been  used  seven  or  eight  summers,  and 
still  remain  sound. 

What  would  be  the  best  way  of  prqMoing  a 
'swamp  for  cranberry  culture,  where  the  muck  is  10 
to  20  feet  deep,  and  tamaracks  20  to  30  feet  high  are 
scattered  spaxsely  over  the  surface  ?  The  meadow, 
could  be  flowed  at  some  expense  in  digging  away 
the  muck  at  the  outlet  and  filling  up  with  stones 
and  earth  so  as  to  make  a  tight  dam.  The  meadow 
contains  30  or  40  acres.  The  muck  is  not  fully  de- 
composed, being  of  a  light  color  when  first  dug  up. 

Preparing  a  Swamp  for  CrafAerry  CWwre.— 
In  a  work  of  this  kind,  circumstances  will  vary  so 
much  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  give  some 
brief  suggestions.  If  the  meadow  is  partially  cov- 
ered with  bushes  and  trees — and  you  can  afford 
to  wait — all  the  vegetation  maybe  killed  by  keep- 
ing the  land  continually  fiowed  for  two  or  three 
years.  If  you  do  not  like  to  wait,  cut  down  the 
tamaracks  and  bushes,  grub  up  the  hassocks, 
making  the  meadow  as  level  as  you  can,  bum  the 
rubbish,  and  scatter  the  ashes  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. If  you  do  not  find  sand  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface,  haul  on  some  from  a  neighboring  bank 
and  ^read  it,  no  matter  if  an  inch  in  depth.  Then 
open  places,  and  set  the  cranberry  plants,  within 
eight  inches  of  each  other.  If  they  are  not  set 
closely  60  OS  to  take  possession  of  the  ground, 
the  grass  will  do  so ;  the  contest  between  them 
will  not  be  a  long  one ;  the  grass  will  be  sure  to 
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beat,  and  your  labor  Tvill  be  lost.  Do  not  attempt 
to  coyer  too  mtich  ground,  but  finish  thoroughly 
■at  far  as  you  undertake. 

The  meadow  should  not  be  drained  so  as  to 
take  the  water  off  more  than  15  to  18  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  and  if  you  can  control  the  water 
so  as  to  flow  at  pleasure,  do  so.  But  you  must 
observe  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  If  you  find  them  more  thrifty  on 
spots  a  little  elevated  in  various  parts  of  the 
meadow,  it  will  be  good  evidence  that  the  water 
should  stand  at  a  lower  level  all  over  the  meadow. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  flourish  best  in  low  pla- 
ces, then  raise  the  water  a  little.  By  attending  to 
these  suggestions,  and  such  others  as  your  own 
observation  will  bring  up,  and  keeping  a  clean 
culture  among  the  plants,  you  will  probably  find 
a  handsome  profit  in  the  cranberry  crop. 

Would  it  be  profitable  to  raise  Sugar  Cane  as  a 
feed  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  where  I  should  have  to 
buy  seed  every  year?  Where^  and  at  what  price 
can  seed  be  obtained  } 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — ^We  do  not  think  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane  plant,  as  feed  for  cattle,  equal 
to  southern  com.  Seed  at  Nauree  S  Co.%  84 
Merchants'  Bow,  at  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Where,  and  at  whatprice  can  <<mangold  wurtzel" 
aeed  be  obtained  ?  ^What  soil  is  best,  and  manner 
of  manuring  and  preparing,  &c.  ? 

Mangold  Wurtzd.-^Be&di  as  above,  at  50  cents 
a  pound.  Put  them  on  good  com  land.  Make  a 
wide  furrow,  manure  liberally  in  it,  cover  with 
earth,  and  sow  the  seed  about  half  an  inch  deep. 


Fetr  the  New  Bngland  Fanur, 

VEBUOKT  VABMnrO— A  sxroGSSTiozr. 

Farmers  here,  what  there  is  left  of  them,  are 
cultivating  skim-milk  farms,  and  if  they  go  on  in 
this  course,  manyyears  longer,  they  will  all  have 
to  leave  for  the  West,  and  let  Nature  take  her 
course. 

Lot  me  surest  to  you  one  experiment.  I  have 
bought  one  of  these  skim-milk  fkrms.  What  is 
the  use  of  two  hands  working  on  this  land  that 
produces  only  500  lbs.  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
when  cultivated,  crops  in  proportion  ?  The  land 
is  naturally  good,  and  produced  large  crops  for  a 
-great  many  years  after  it  was  first  opened.  Hay 
here  is  worth  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  I  have  30  to 
40  acres  of  good  warm  loam  land,  free  of  stone, 
that  does  not  produce  over  seven  tons  of  hay,  and 
other  crops  in  proportion.  30  acres  of  this  land 
ought  to  produce  50  tons  of  hay,  and  the  other  10, 
100  bushels  com,  500  do.  potatoes,  100  do.  wheat 
and  barley,  200  do.  oats,  besides  carrots  and  tur- 
nips. How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Shall  I  operate 
as  Nature  does,  and  be  30  years  about  it  P  The 
means  of  making  manure  on  such  a  farm  are  small. 
With  such  crops  my  plan  is  for  you  or  some  of 
your  good  Boston  friends  to  send  me  some*  of  the 
best  ^rtilizers  you  have ;  guano,  bone  dust,  lime 
and  plaster,  refuse  salt,  &c. ;  say  $100  worth,  and 


some  of  your  best  varieties  of  potatoes,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  carrot  and  turnip  seed ;  and  as  a  re- 
turn for  it,  I  will  plant  for  you  one  acre  of  pota- 
toes, and  manure  according  to  your  direction,  and 
barrel  up  all  fit  for  the  market,  and  forward  them 
to  your  order,  for  which  you  will  allow  me  all  you 
can  afford  to,  after  deducting  expenses,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  every  year  until  the  debt  is  paid. 
This  will  enable  me  to  farm  it  with  some  pront,  as 
after  one  or  two  years,  I  could  bring  up  die  rear 
with  good  solid  barn-yard  and  cellar  manures,  and 
the  land  would  need  n&  more,  or  other  stimulus. 

The  soil  here  is  warm  hill  land ;  natural  growth, 
pine,  hemlock,  beach,  birch,  rock  maple  and  oak; 
abundance  of  sprinj^s  and  brooks  of  pure  water ; 
some  clay  in  the  soil ;  guano  is  said  to  do  well. 

If  you  want  any  other  security  than  my  word, 
yott  can  have  it.  %  ir.  w. 

Boyalttcn,  AprU,  1660. 

Remarks. — ^Here  is  a  chance  for  a  change  of 
commodities,  and  a  profit.  Who  among  our  en- 
terprising produce  dealers  will  improve  it  P 


/V  fkt  New  JBngitmd  Farmer. 

OABBOTS,  PABSNTPS  AND    OABBAQSS, 
Grown  without  the  use  of  Hand  Tools. 

Some  months  since  I  promised  to  give  you  the 
result  of  my  experiments  in  growing  roots  with 
the  aid  of  horse  tools  alone  in  their  cultivation, 
but  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  until  the 
present  time,  having  harvested  the  parsnips  last 
week. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  experiment  was 
tried,  was  a  heavy  clay  loam,  in  very  low  tilth, 
too  low,  in  fact,  to  produce  more  than  one  ton  of 
hav  per  acre.  The  method  of  cultivation  was  as 
follows : 

The  ground  was  plowed  fourteen  inches  deep 
and  harrowed  sufficiently  to  level  down  the  ridges, 
the  manure  was  then  spread  and  cultivated  in : 
after  projierly  fitting  the  seed,  it  was  sown  by  a 
machine  in  drills  twenty  inches  apart ;  they  were 
then  left  until  the  roots  were  four  to  six  inches 
in  length,  when  the  Mapes  subsoil  plow  was  run 
between  the  rows  twelve  inches  deep ;  this  plow, 
or  lifter,  raises  the  whole  ground,  and  leaves  it 
light,  friable,  and  as  porous  as  though  it  had  been 
passed  through  a  sieve ;  ail  weeds  m  the  line  of 
the  row  that  were  above  the  tops  of  the  crop  were 
then  pulled  up  by  taking  hold  of  their  tops,  as 
the  subsoil  plow  left  the  ground  so  well  disinteg- 
rated that  they  offered  but  little  resistance ;  the 
Knox  horsc-hbc,  or  carrot-weeder,  was  then  run 
between  the  rows;  this  is  a  light  implement, 
easily  thrown  from  side  to  side,  and  can  be  run 
safely  and  accurately  within  an  inch  of  the  rows, 
and  does  its  work  so  well  that  the  hand  hoe  may 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  When  the  roots  are 
but  eight  inches  long,  the  subsoil  plow  should  be 
run  tl^ough  again  twelve  inches  deep,  and  if  the 
weeds  are  troublesome,  run  the  horse  hoe  again, 
as  the  cost  is  but  light,  and  it  improves  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  very  materially ;  in 
harvesting  the  crop,  the  subsoil  plow  is  mn  close 
to  the  rows,  which  assists  very  much  in  the  pull- 
ing. 

My  product  was  at  the  rate  of  960  bushels  per 
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acre  of  carrots,  720  bushels  of  parsnips,  the  latter 
being  sowed  the  second  time,  owing  to  poor  seed. 
\  Here,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  method  for  cultivating 
these  crops,  which,  I  think,  should  commend  it- 
self to  the  farmer ;  it  is  simple ;  it  avoids  all  that 
back-breaking  and  finger-benumbing  process 
which  has  been  the  great  bugbear  in  tne  wa)r  of 
these  crops  heretofore ;  it  allows  of  a  large  yield 
with  a  small  amount  of  manure,  as  land  in  a  high 
mechanical  condition,  with  little  manure,  will  pro- 
duce larger  crops  than  it  can  with  a  lai]ge  quantity 
of  manure  in  a  low  mechanical  condition ;  by  it  a 
crop  may  be  cultivated  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  cost  that  it  can  be  by  the  old  method,  and  it  is 
not  open  to  the  very  common  objection  which  fol- 
lows many  of  our  improvements,  viz.,  the  great 
cost  of  the  implements,  as  the  whole  set  are  fiir- 
nished  by  Nourse,  Mason  Jk  Co.  for  something 
like  $25,  a  sum  which  may  be  saved  yearly,  if 
us^  in  the  cultivation  of  one-half  acre. 

Although  I  consider  the  mowing  machine  very 
valuable  as  a  labor-saving  imnlement,  still  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  gang  cultivator  for  the  get- 
ting in  of  manure,  the  one  horse  subsoil  plow  for 
disintegrating  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  together 
with  Uie  horse  hoe  as  a  weeding  machine,  consti- 
tute a  set  of  implements  of  far  greater  value  and 
importance ;  with  them  we  may  make  the  carrot 
and  parsnip  what  the  turnip  and  mansold  have 
been  to  England,  "the  basis  of  all  good  husban- 
dry )"  and  without  thetb,  or  their  equivalent,  the 
root  crop  can  be  of  little  value  to  us,  as  the  high 
cost  of  our  hand  labor  does  not  admit  of  their  be- 
ing grown  at  saving  prices.  C.  H.  Watebs. 
Qfiytan,  April  20,  1860. 


For  Ae  Sew  Saifland  Flaainer. 


As  there  seems  to  be  a  great  rage  for  concen- 
trated manures  and  fertilizers  at  the  present  time, 
I  thought  I  would  mention  another  kind  which  I 
think  IS  as  good  as  any,  and  is  also  handy  and 
convenient  to  almost  every  one.  The  kind  to  which 
I  refer  is  wheat  bran.  Perhaps  it  is  used  more 
extensively  than  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  have  never 
read  of  it  in  any  of  the  agricultural  papers.  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  a  trial,  and  every  one  should 
know  of  it  I  have  tri^d  it  only  for  com,  and 
think  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  ]H)tatoes.  But  it 
may  be  good  for  some  other  crops.  It  requires 
only  a  small  handful  to  each  hill. 

My  method  is  to  mark  out  the  rows,  and  then 
drop  the  requisite  quantity  in  each  hill,  and  after, 
as  you  go  along  to  drop  the  com,  kick  a  little  dirt 
on,  enough  to  Keep  the  com  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  bran,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  fer- 
mentation is  injurious  to  the  early  stages  of  veg- 
etation. 

Those  that  try  it,  please  note  the  result,  and  re- 
port J.  8«  8. 

Vermwt,  April  12,  1860. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
POTATO  BOT  AND  BUaHT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  your  paper  of  March  3d,  Mr. 
Croldsbury,  of  Warwick,  asks  "What  is  the  cause 
of  the  Potato  Rot,"  saying,  "It  is  believed  the  real 
cause  of  the  rot  still  remains  unknown  and  unde- 
cided." "That  insects  are  not  the  cause,  but  he  re- 
gards them  the  conseouence  of  disease."  Must  we 
believe  Uieee  unqnalined  words  without  substantial 
authority  attached  P  They  are  vague  generalities 
without  evidence.  Mr.  Goldsbury  also  advances 
seven  reasons  against  insect  depredations  and  in- 
jury to  the  plant  and  potato.  Ihev  contain  more  , 
of  Uieoretical  hypothesis  than  results  of  actual  re- 
search and  examination,  microscopically  and  oth-  • 
erwise.  He  does  not  know  positively,  whether 
there  were  insects  or  not  on  the  roots  of  the  potato 

Slants  in  Warwick.  It  is  a  fact  that  larva  insects 
o  attack  the  potato  plant  at  the  roots.  Their 
^rgs  are  also  found  in  the  undecalVed  potatoes. 
These  eggs  ore  planted  with  the  seed,  and  finally, 
the  insects  subsist,  suctorially,  upon  the  plant 
The  following  certificates  establish  these  facts : 

[♦Copy.] 

CMificaie  of  the  OommUieeon  Agriculture  of  the  ffotue  of  Re^ 
rsMR/a^feer,  a»d  other  membera  cf  the  Bomti, 

We  have  reoentfy  witnessed  tlie  Mierotcsopio  czbibltion  of  tlie 
HoQ.  Ij-man  Beed,  of  Baltimore,  relative  to  liis  dieceveiy  of  the 
potato  dlfleaae,  by  which  It  would  appear  the  vital  parts  of  the 
roots  of  the  vines  are  attadced  hy  insects.  A  peitonal  exami- 
nation of  tubers  planted  this  year,  and  of  those  nnplanted,  re> 
veals  visible  punoiarcs  in  the  skin  where  the  egfcs  appear  to  be 
deposited  and  hibernated.  So  far  as  we  can  Jodge,  we  believe 
from  these  pnnetarcs  in  the  seed  come  insects  to  draw  their  ear- 
ly sustenance  from  the  lower  vital  Joint  of  the  vine,  which  thus 
poisoned  and  cnfeeUed,  prematurely  decays — transmitting  to 
the  young  tubers  disease  which  finally  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
full  grown  tuber.  We  fE!«l  convinced  that  a  new  and  important 
discovery  has  been  made,  and,  if,  as  Mr.  Reed  asserts,  ht  haa 
also  found  an  infallible  remedy,  the  discovery  ia  Invaluable, 
and  ought  in  some  way  to  be  made  available  to  the  conntry. 

Signed, 
Rich*d  HoU,  Ohio. 
J.  a.  Morrill,  VU 
J.  L.  GilUs,  Fa. 
John  Ruyler,  K.  J. 
J.  B.  Foley,  Ind. 
6ny  M.  Byran,  Texas. 
W.  H.  JEelsey,  N.  Y. 
L.  W.  Hall,  Ohio. 
Of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

[Copy.]  TO  WBOM  XT  MAT  COHCSBIT. 

Be  it  known,  That  I  have  this  day  made  an  examination  of 
the  specimens  of  potatoes  submitted  to  me  by  the  Hon.  lyman 
Reed,  with  ttie  Spencer  microscope  belonging  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institute,  and  that  I  have  plainly  seen  on  the  epidermis  and 
on  the  sprouts,  numerous  smsill  insects,  and  l^ve  also  seen  their 
eggs  in  cavities  of  the  epidermis.  L.  F.  Fovkialis. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  Idth,  18&8. 

[•Copy.]  TO  WBOM  R  MAT  COITCnUf. 

£e  it  known.  That  I,  Charles  L.  Flint,  of  the  dty  of  Boston, 
county  cf  SuToIk,  State  of  Massachusetts,  hereby  certify  that  a 
bottle  mariced  ^'Specimen  No.  9,  Nov.  7,  layman  Reed,"  con- 
taining one  potato,  forwarded  by  Lyman  Reed  from  Baltimore, 
Nov.  7, 1857,  was  received  by  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Agriculture  shortly  after  the  iU)ove  date,  and 
since  its  receipt  the  bottle  and  tuber  therein  have  been  kept  In 
the  room  of  the  Boaid  of  Agriculture  In  the  State  House.  I 
have  recently  witnessed  a  microbcopic  txamination  of  the  tuber 
contained  in  said  bottle  and  saw  minute  insects  upon  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  this  26th  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty -eight,  subscribed  my  name. 

[Signed,]  CHAKUts  L.  Flxrt. 

de«*y  Massachusetts 


To  Prevent  Dogs  FROM  ooiNO  Mad. — ^Miza 
small  portion  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  with  their 
food  or  dritikf  through  the  spring  months.  This 
is  practiced  in  Europe  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
breaking  out  amon^  the  packs  of  hounds  which 
belong  to  the  English  noblemen,  and  Is  said  to 
be  a  certain  preventive. 


Wasbccgtok,  Mat  81,  1958. 
I.  Washburn,  Jr.,  Maine. 
C.B.  Cochrane,  N.Y. 
F.  H.  Morse,  Maine. 
C.  B.  Hoard,  N.  Y. 
£.  P.  Walton,  Vt. 
Schuyler  Colfax,  Ind. 
P.  Bliss,  QUO. 
Chas.  J.  Oilman,  Maine. 
N.  B.  Purftie.  R.  I. 


Board  of  Agrieoltara. 


[•Original  In  U.  S.  Fktent  Oflioe.] 


Mr.  Goldsbury,  though  sceptical,  cannot  by  hy- 
pothetical theories  and  arguments  refute  ocular 
lacts.  Seventeen  members  of  Congress  have  care- 
fully investiffated,  with  microscopes  and  other- 
wise, and  "believe  the  lower  jomt  of  the  vine 
poisoned  by  insects,  and  thus  the  tubes  are  dis- 
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eased."  The  Smithsonian  Institute  and  Secretary 
Flint,  by  microecopio  examination,  have  seen  the 
insects.  The  U.  &  Patent  Office,  belong  and  tiff- 
id  microscopic  and  other  examinations,  adLnowl- 
edge  the  fact ;  and  Judges,  composing  the  ''Board 
of  Appeals,"  confirm  auby  their  Report  to  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  This  I  ooAsider  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  Mr.  Ooldsbu^'s  seven  reasons.  I 
must  respectfully  question  lie,  Goldsburr's  asser- 
tion that  ''Insects  are  the  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ease." I  ask  him  to  cite  the  authority  to  estab- 
.  lish  the  fact.  I  maintain  that  the  question  as  to 
the  predisppsinff  cause  of  the  blight  and  rot  is  not 
"unknown."  Mr.  Goldsbury  frankly  admits  *his 
ignorance  touching  "microscopic"  researches,  not 
having  "glasses  to  look  through."  Which  au- 
thority will  be  the  most  reliable  for  fanners,  Mr. 
Goldsburv's  individual  opinion,  without  "looking 
through  the  microscopic  glasses,"  or  the  opinion 
of  seventeen  National  Representatives?  They 
devoted  a  day  in  the  Agricultural  Committee- 
Boom  of  the  Capitol  to  examination.  They  had 
numerous  specimens  fresh  from  the  field,  also 
specimens  in  glass  jars  and  boxes,  with  micro- 
scopes to  place  before  them  ocular  &cts.  They 
finally  declare  that  there  has  been  revealed  to 
them  '*A  new  and  important  discovery." 

Lyhak  Reed. 
Baltimore,  McL,  April  14,  1860. 


F\ar  th€  New  Agkmd  Parmer , 
IiIQUID  llAJnTBJBS. 

BY  JUDGE  FRENCH. 
• 

A  large  proportion,  of  the  grain  and  flesh  pro- 
duced in  any  country  is  consumed  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  is  lost  in  the  sea  and  rivers,  never  re- 
turning to  enrich  the  soiL  Baron  liebig,  the  great 
German  chemist,  is  ^raising  his  warning  voice 
against  this  enormous  waste  of  substances  which 
ought  to  be  re-applied  to  the  farm.  A  scheme  is 
now  in  progress  for  collecting  the  drainage  of  the 
city  of  London,  containing  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  people,  which  is  now  poured  into  the 
Thames,  and  conveying  it  back  to  fertilize  the 
land.  This  has  brought  out  in  English  papers 
many  facts  of  interest  to  us  all,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  sewage  of  towns,  and  of  liquid  manures  in 
general. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall, 
England,  is  iamiliar  to  many  of  our  readers.  His 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  is  all  un- 
derlaid with  iron  pipes,  and  all  the  manure  is  ap- 
plied to  it  by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
forces  it  in  liquid  form  over  the  sur&ce.  To  ren- 
der the  manure  liquid,  it  is  conveyed  into  a  res- 
ervoir into  which  a  stream  of  water  flows,  and  is 
stirred  constantly  by  a  current  of  air  forced  in  at 
the  bottom* 

In  this  country,  we  occasionally  see  arrange- 
ments, on  a  limited  scale,  for  applying  liquid  ma- 
nures to  the  soiL  We  read,  also,  of  some  experi- 
ments in  irrigation,  which  give  results  very  satis- 
factory. 


_  i 

We  regard  all  these  efforts  with  interest,  but 
are  inclined  to  think  a  careful  investigation  ne-. 
cessary  before  concluding  as  to  what  we  can  afford 
to  expend  in  either  operation.  In  a  former  paper, 
we  undertook  to  show  that  Mr.  Mechi's  high  fium- 
ing,  with  our  higher  prices  of  labor  and  lower 
prices  of  products,  would  be  ruinous  to  any  far- 
mer in  America.  We  do.  not  say  that  in  market 
gardens  and  the  like,  as  much  capital  may  not  be 
profltably  worked  in  this  country,  but  we  do  say, 
that  American  prices  substituted  for  English  pri- 
ces in  Mr.  Mechi*s  farm  accounts,  would  change 
his  large  balance  of  profits  to  a  large  balance  of 
loss. 

The  Craigentinny  Meadows,  watered  by  the 
sewage-fluid  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  furnish  ike 
most  noted  instance  of  the  effect  of  liquid  manur- 
ing. The  stories  of  the  grass  product  of  those 
lands  are  so  large  that  a  modest  man  hardly  dares 
state  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  tiiem  in  a 
public  assembly. 

We  have,  however,  firom  reliable  sources,  the 
fact  that  those  meadows  produce  from  seoeniy  to 
dghiy  ton$  of  green  grass  per  acre,  annually, 
which  sells  at  firom  one  hundred  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  seventv-five  dollars.  This  statement 
is  valuable  as  showing  the  possible  products  of 
grass  land,  without  regard  to  expense.  If,  how- 
ever, we  look  at  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  this  manure,  we  shall  see  that  even  these 
famous  meadows,  in  an  agricultural  aspect,  do  not 
pay.  The  quantity  of  sewage-liquid  applied,  per 
acre,  annually,  is  estimated  at  nearly  ten  thousand 
tons,  which  does  not  seem  absolutely  incredible, 
when  we  learn  that  it  is  applied  at  eighteen  differ- 
ent times,  bdng  500  tons  at  each  application. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  covering  the  surfisice, 
at  each  irrigation,  with  about  five  inches  in  depth 
of  the  liquid.  It  is,  of  course",  graducdly  applied, 
only  so  fast  as  the  soil  oan  absorb  iL 

It  is  not  unusual  in  New  England,  that  we  have 
a  fall  of  two  or  three  or  more  inches  of  rain  in 
twenty-four  hours,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by 
our  fields.  The  estimated  value  of  the  Edinburgh 
sewage-fluid,  as  compared  by  chemical  analysis 
with  other  manures,  is  about  ybur  eenUper  ton, 
and  the  annual  application  of  10,000  tons  is  worth 
about  $400  per  acre,  or  more  than  twice  the  value 
of  the  crop ! 

What  the  eoit  of  thus  applying  it  may  be,  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating.  The  main  object 
in  the  arrangement  in  the  sewers  of  cities,  is,  of 
course,  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  filth  and  water,, 
so  as  not  to  injure  health  and  comfort  The  use 
of  it  for  agriculture  is  a  secondary  object,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  When, 
however,  we  design  to  convert  all  our  liquid  into 
manures,  as  Mr.  Mechi  and  others  do,  merely  by 
way  of  economical  farming,  the  question  u  quite 
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different.  In  a  very  able  article  by  Cuthbert  W. 
Johnson,  he  says  that  about  the  quantity  used  at 
Edinbui^h,  10,000  tons  to  the  acre,  is  "required'' 
for  eighteen  irrigations. 

We  are  told,  that  the  sevage  of  London  oon- 
taidf  about  1400  pounds  of  water  to  one  pound  of 
the  solid  excrements  of  the  inhabitants !  If  this 
be  so,  we  should  get  in  eadi  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  a 
little  more  than  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  con- 
centrated solid  manure,  a  somewhat  homoeopathic 
dose. 

In  all  the  experiments  with  liquid  manures  on 
green  crops,  we  have  seen  no  fair  comparison  of 
their  effects  with  those  of  pure  water,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  in  these  investigations  with 
sewage  and  other  liquids,  how  much  is  due  to  the 
water,  and  how  much  to  the  matters  held  in  solu- 
tion. We  give  the  above  facts  and  suggestions 
to  attraet  a  more  oareiul  attention  to  the  subject 
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The  year  of  1S59  was  one  of  extremes.  The 
winter  of  185$-9  was  an  open  one ;  but  little  snow 
fell  in  this  i^gion.  The  mean  of  the  1st  month 
was  23.88^.  The  2d  month  was  mild,  and  not  so 
variable  as  the  preceding;  mean  temperature 
26.32^.  The  3d  month  was  unusally  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, the  temperature  beine  6^  above  the  mean  of 
the  corresponding  month  u>t  the  last  18  years,  at 
Toronto,  in  latitude  43''  39'  north. 

Piowinff  was  commenced  as  early  as  the  12th, 
on  sandy  land,  vet  the  roads  were,  in  many  places, 
almost  impassable,  in  consequence  of  mud.  The 
various  spring  birds,  except  swallows,  appeared 
during  the  second  week. 

The  4th  month  was  cool  and  wet,  the  mean 
temperature,  40.55°,  was  but  4^°  above  that  of  the 
preceding  month.  The  frosty  nights  did  great 
damage  to  dover,'  and  winter  wheat  was  badlv 
damaged.  The  dth  month  was  warm  and  dry.  A 
fine  rain  the  9th,  changed  the  face  of  nature  sud- 
denly. The  "old  dame"  immediately  donned  her 
vernal  robes,  and. looked  as  gay  as  ever.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time,  the  forests  and  orchards  had 
scarcely  changed  their  color,  yet  as  early  as  the 
15th,  apple  trees  beffan  to  show  their  blossoms, 
and  they  were  in  fiul  bloom  the  24th  and  25th. 
The  23d  and  the  31  st  were  cool ;  mercury  fell  to 
36°  each  morning. 

In  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  frost  played 
some  queer  antics.  Com,  beans  and  vines,  in  my 
garden,  were  up,  and  looked  finely.    I  took  the 

Erecaution  to  cover  the  vines.  The  com  was  not 
adiy  injured.  In  some  hills,  a  blade  was  killed  to 
the  ground,  and  in  some  others,  one  or  two  were 
partly  killed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  hill  was 
untouched.  So  with  beans  ;  some  hills  were  en- 
tirely killed,  and  those  next  to  them  on  all  sides 
were  not  injured.  The  leaves  on  one  side  of  a  hill 
were,  in  some  cases,  nipped,  and  one  stalk  was 
sometimes  killed,  while  the  rest  of  the  hill  was 
intact  Similar  freaks  were  witnessed  in  other 
localities.    Now,  what  was  the  cause  P    Had  the 


plants  on  any  considerable  spot  been  entirely 
killed,  or  all  touched  alike,  we  might  reasonably 
suppose  some  peculiarity  of  soil  to  exist— some 
element  which  had  the  power  of  absorbing  and  re- 
taining a  greater  amount  of  heat  in  one  spot  thtui 
in  another ;  but  such  a  theory  will  not  hold  good 
in  instances  like  the  foregoing.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  mystery  in  the  operations  of  nature,  yet 
careful  observation  will  make  many  things  plain 
that  are  now  wrapped  in  obscurity.  I  may  here 
say  that  the  soil  in  this  vicinitv  is  generally  a  clay 
loam,  based  upon  limestone,  tne  clay  predominat- 
ing, and  often  mixed  with  limestone  gravel 

Late  frosts  occasionally  visit  all  parts  of  the 
country,  doing  more  or  less  damage  to  vegetation, 
but  seldom  1^  the  "Ice  King'*  more  nearly  de- 
feated the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  as  in  the 
last  year.  The  5th  of  the  6th  month,  a  general 
frost  visited  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  Uie 
United  States.  In  some  locations,  crops  were  se- 
verdy  injured,  yet  Uie  damage  {nroves  to  be  much 
less  than  it  was  thought  to  be  at  the  time.  In 
many  places  the  mercury  fell  to  80^.  At  this 
place  it  fell  to  32^.  Of  course,  tender  vegetation 
was  destroyed.  In  some  situations,  com  was  en- 
tirely killed,  but  generally  the  leaves  only  were 
killed,  and  the  stalk  continued  to  grow  without 
material  loss.  Anotherfrostnearlv  as  heavy  oc- 
curred in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Mercury  i^n 
fell  to  32°  at  this  place,  but,  fortunately,  less  cuim- 
age  was  done,  though  the  prospect  for  a  crop  of 
com,  beans  and  potatoes  was  rather  gloomy.  The 
weather  became  warm»  however,  soon  after  ti^is^ 
and  vegetation  was  very  rapid. 

The  4th  of  the  7th  month,  the  temjierature 
again  fell  to  41°,  and  frx>st  was  reported  in  some 
localities.  After  the  7th,  hot  weather  prevailed. 
From  the  4th  to  the  IZth,  no  rain  fell ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  became  very  dry,  and  vegeta- 
tion began  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  A  fine 
shower  fell  the  15th,  and  it  continued  showery 
several  days.^  Crops  of  all  kinds,  except  gras8» 
suddenly  revived,  and  an  abun^^oit  harvest  was> 
in  due  time,  gathered. 

At  noon  the  12th,  the  mercury  rose  to  90^  in 
the  shade  at  1,  P.  M.,  the  17th,  to  91°,  and  in 
the  P.  M.  of  the  31st,  to  81°.  Mean  temperature 
of  the  month  69.51°. 

Fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  8th  month, 
which  was  very  favorable  for  harvesting  grain, 
large  quantities  of  which  were  secured.  But  little 
rain  fell,  and  late  crops  suffered  somewhat  from 
drought  The  mean  temperature  of  tlie  month 
was  68.80°. 

In  the  9th  month,  cloudy  weather  prevailed, 
though  but  little  rain  fell.  Springs  were  very  low, 
and  manv  wells  failed  to  supply  water,  some  of 
which  had  not  been  drr  in  twenty  years.  In  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  the  mercury  feU  to  29°,  an  J 
firost  was  heavy  enough  to  kill  com,  and  all  ten- 
der vegetables.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  com  had  but 
three  months  and  three  days  to  grow,  yet  the  crop 
was  pretty  good,  and  on  some  farms,  very  fine. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  great  rapidity  with 
which  crops  grow  in  cool  seasons. 

From  tne  19th  to  the  28th,  inclusive,  cloudy, 
with  very  damp,  sultry  atmosphere.  Mean  tem- 
perature of  the  month,  56.92°. 

In  the  10th  month,  onl^  five  clays  were  mostly 
dear,  yet  but  very  HtUe  rain  fell.  Hard  frosts  oc* 
curred  several  nights.    Ground  frose  hard  m  the 
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morning  of  the  20th ;  and  the  26th,  the  tempera^ 
tare  fell  to  18^.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
43.61°. 

The  11th  month  walB  Tariable ;  dry  weather 
continued  until  the  9th.  Total  depth  of  rain  at 
this-  place,  2.82  inches.  Mean  temperature  38°, 
0ix  degrees  above  that  of  the  corresponding  month 
of  1858.  The  30th  was  very  'fine,  and  fiurmers 
were  busy  plowing. 

The  12th  month  was  remarkably  cold.  The  Ist 
was  warm  and  rainv— ^Utor  and  snow  the  2d,  af- 
ter 6  A.  M.,  and  the  dd  was  extremely  cold  ;  2° 
below  zero  at  9  o'clodL  A.  M.,  having  fallen  54° 
in  36  hours.  In  the  morning  of  the  29th,  it  fell 
to  13°  below  zero.  Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  17.93°.    Dep^  of  rain,  1.7  inches. 

The  maximum  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
year  in  Uie  shades  was  91°,  and  the  minimum  was 
26°  below  zero,  showing  a  range  for  the  year  of 
of  117°. 

I  have  now  given  the  moat  prominent  features 
of  the  weaker  during  the  year,  at  this  place, 
which  is  nearly  in  latitude  44°  north.  The  ex- 
tremes of  temp^;rature  ere  sometimes  farther 
apart,  yet  the  climate  is  considered  healthy,  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  are  generally  crowned 
with  abundant  harvests.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  hay 
crop,  which  was  uncommonly  lignt,  nearlv  all  the 
clover  having  been  killed  in  the  winter.  The  large 
crop  of  straw  compensates  in  a  measure  for  the 
deficiency.  L.  VABinsT. 

Bloomjdd,  C.  W^  1860. 
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BXTBACTS  AVD  BBFlJQBS. 
SEEDIKO  TO  GRASS. 

I  have  eight  acres  of  land  which  I  wish  to  seed 
to  grass  as  soon  as  practicable ;  it  was -broken  np 
in  September,  1858,  and  manured  broadcast  with 
flome  six  cords  per  acre,  cross  plowed  and  plant- 
ed with  com  in  1859.  Is  it  oest  to  sow  grass 
seed  with  spring  grain  or  seed  down  after  tfULing 
off  the  crop  in  the  fall  ? 

Which  is  'the  best  grain,  oats  or  barley  to  sow 
seed  with,  and  how  many  bushels  of  these  seeds 
should  be  sown  per  acre  P 

A  CoNSTAirr  Rbabvb. 

West  Boxbury,  Aprils  1860. 

Bemabss. — ^You  can  plant  with  com,  cultivate 
flat,  that  is,  make  no  hills,  and  after  topping  the 
com  in  August,  so^  grass  seed,  and  rake  it  in. 
The  com  shades  and  protects  the  young  grass,  so 
that  this  is  a  good  deal  less  labor  than  any  other 
mode.  Of  course,  you  will  not  allow  any  weeds 
to  grow  among  the  com. 

Barley  is  better  to  seed  down  with  than  oats,  if 
the  land  is  a  warm  and  gravelly  loam.  But  if  a 
heavy  black  loam,  barley  is  not  suitable.  One  and 
a  half  bushels  is  all  we  use  per  acre,  for  seed. 
Most  persons  iwe  three  busheb  of  oats,  per  acre ; 
we  use  two  and  a  half.  The  poorer  the  land,  the 
more  seed  is  required.    

NOBFOLK  COUNTY  TRANSACTIONS. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  chairman  of  the  supervi- 
iozy  ooBimittee  of  Norfolk  Ck)unty,  I  have  been 


favored  with  a  copy  of  the  "Norfolk  Transac- 
tions" for  1859.  I  have  glanced  over  and  through 
many  of  its  pages  with  much  interest.  Very  few, 
if  any,  of  our  State  Societies  render  a  better  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship.  While  favored  with 
suoh  a  President,  and  sucn  a  Secretary,  nothing 
less  should  be  expected. 

I  have  always  looked  to  Norfolk  for  a  model  of 
good  works.  Essex. 

4pn«,1860.  _ 

SCRATOBBS  AND  WORMS  IN  HORSES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer,  "M.  Var- 
num,"  of  Gandia,  wishes  to  know  what  will  kill 
worms  in  hones.  I  reply,  if  your  horse  has  worms, 
give  in  doses  of  one  pint  at  a  time,  linseed  oil 
once  a  day,  fat  tittrae  aays,  and  a  perfect  cure  is 
warranted. 

Much  has  been  said  about  scratches ;  my  horse 
has  had  them  badly.  I  have  tried  various  things,' 
but  found  no  permanent  cure,  until  I  poun&d 
glass  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  it  with  sperm 
<uL    Bv  a  few  applioalioiis  they  were  cured. 

Conata,  March  12.  A  Subscriber. 

TIGHT  iUklUra  AKD  SICK  CATTLE. 

The  remarks  of  liljr.  Adams,  in  your  paper  of 
this  morning,  on  iht  structure  and  use  of  bams  for 
cattle  at  the  present  time,  are  decidedlv  to  the 
point.  More  is  to  be  leahied  from  a  detail  of 
such  practical  observations,  than  from  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  carcasses  of  all  the  animals  ever 
slaughtered.  What  if  there  be  found  liquid  mat- 
ted In  and  about  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  how  do 
famstt  know  that  such  matter  ought  not  to  be 
there  P  Or  how  do  they  know  the  cause  of  its  be- 
ing there  P  p. 

Apra2B,  1860.  _ 

CORN  BEER. 

Will  some  of  vour  correspondents  inform  mo 
how  to  make  gooa  com  beer  P  Hat  TllfB. 

8t  Johnebury,  Vt,  1860. 

A  UG  TURNIP. 

Last  year  I  raised  an  English  flat  tomip  that 
weighed  15  lbs.  and  thirteen  ounces. 

David  Q.  Green. 


HOHCBOPATHIC   TKDATMSNT    Off    D7S- 
BNTSBY   IN  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor  :»A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  cow 
sick,  a  decided  case  of  dysenterv.  Her  sdvine 
evacuations  were  thin,  slimy,  streaked  with  blood, 
and  very  offensive  to  delicate  noses.  I  gave  her 
in  the  morning  three  doses  of  aconite,  at  mtervds 
of  a  half  hour  between  doses ;  one  drop  of  the 
mother-tincture,  diluted  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
for  each  dose.  This  was  followed  by  two  doses  of 
arsenic,  same  quantity  and  same  interval  between 
doses.  Result — in  twelve  hours  the  evacuations 
were  greatly  improved ;  the  next  morning,  twen- 
ty-four hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  the  cow  was  perfectly  well.  During 
the  treatment  she  was  fed  lightly  with  hay,  and  in 
the  aftemoon  a  quart  of  oil-meal  in  a  half  paUfiil 
of  water.  MiNOT  Pratt. 

Concord,  May  10, 1860. 
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The  bMutitul  poitmit  which  yn  preMnt  the 
retda  above,  iUaitntea  a  new  apple  to  which  our 
attention  waa  called  last  autumn  by  our  Mend 
and  neighbor,  W.  W.  Whhuwn,  Esq.,  of  Con- 
cord.     Tb«  deacription  below  ia  alao  from  hia  poo. 

This  liirge  and  beautiful  apple  is  at  once  de- 
Bcribed  by  the  apt  comparison  of  it  with  the  Por- 
ter and  the  OniTentteiD ;  it  is  almoat  Dseciiely  like 
the  beat  specimehi  of  the  firat,  in  anape,  and  in 
markEng  like  the  UkI.  Its  general  form  is  round- 
ish oblong,  but  the  tide  of  it  which  is  lightest,  in 
color  IB  a  little  contracted,  by  alight  depressiona 
in  the  ridges  surrounding  both  the  stem  and  the 
blosaom.  TiantTerseljr,  it  only  approximatct  to  a 
circle,  being  almoat  distinctly  seven  squared,  ta- 
pering like  the  Porter,  at  the  lower  end.  la  color 
It  is  a  rich  yellow,  with  red  stripes  extending 
over  the  ridge  from  the  stem,  but  running  down 
-its  sides  m  slashes  rather  than  extended  lines. 
The  stem  is  slender,  less  than  an  inch  in  length, 
act  in  a  deep,  gre^niih  russet  cavity.  The 
cal)-x  is  set  in  a  saucer-shaped  cavity  of  medium 
depth,  surrounded  with  fleshy  wrinkles.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stripes  and  alashea  of  irrceular  width 
and  depth  of  coloring,  it  is  covered  all  over  with 
fine  red  and  russet  specks,  of  the  tixe  of  a  pin 
point,  and  showing  most  distinctly  on  the  yellow 
ground,  but  obserrable  on  the  red  alao.    It  is 


subject  to  dark  brown  Bpots  like  warts.  The  meat 
is  wlute,  crisp  and  juicy,  somethins  like  the  llub- 
bardston,  but  without  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  hav- 
ing a  Savor  akin  to  the  two  apples  it  is  luid  above 
particularly  to  resemble. '  The  specimen  here  de- 
scribed, is  probably  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in 
a  barrel,  and  is  to  be  r^arded  as  the  1  jpe  of  the 
fruit  in  its  most  perfect  growth.  It  Tunes  consid- 
enbly  in  aise. 

Value  op  a  IiOad  or  Ihx. — I  send  yon  » 

method  by  vfiich,  with  but  little  time  and  trouble, 
any  one  can  tell  what  their  load  of  hay  or  straw 
amounts  to,  bv  simply  taking  the  weight  multi- 

Slicd  by  half  the  price  per  ton — for  eiample,  say 
,300  lbs.  hay  at  «18  per  ton— 3,300  lbs.  multi- 
plied by  half  of  IS,  which  Is  9,  gives  the  amount 
— so  too  with  fractions.  You  may  know  this,  but 
I  can  find  any  amount  of  men  tiwt  never  heard 
of  it — F.  RinTNEK,  in  Country  Genlteman. 


Daiky — Tempf.Hatuhe  of.— 'When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dairy  is  less  (ban  fifty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  milk  will  not  ripen  for  churning, 
and  in  such  case  should  be  removed  for  a  time  to 
a  temperature  of  flfty-five  degrees.  Tlie  sudden 
wanning  of  the  milk  will  not  always  enable  it  to 
yield  up  ita  butler  readily.— ITeriUny  Forme-, 
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Tfae  lark  sits  high  on  the  walnut  tre«, 

And  l£  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains ; 
A  Jolly  philosopher  sur^  is  he, 

While  It  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains ; 
Blithely  he  h>oks  at  the  meadoir  beloir, 
Where  the  nest  will  be  when  the  grass-btftdet 
And  poar  out  his  song  in  a  liqnld  floir. 

While  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains. 

The  crocuses  put  up  their  little  headt. 

While  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  raln^ ; 
And  the  pink  spires  spring  from  th^ir  ohUly  b^dSy 

While  it  rains.  It  rains,  it  rains ; 
The  peach  blossoms  whisper  within  their  cells, 
"We  will  open  our  eyes  and  peep  Arom  our  bells, 

While  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  raiiM^" 

All  nature  seems  happy  as  happy  can  be, 

While  it  lafos^it  rains,  it  rains ; 
But  restloiB  mortals,  like  you  and  me, 

While  it  rains,  it  rains.  It  rains, 
Look  out  of  the  windows  in  discontent. 
And  wonder  why  showers  to-cloy  are  sent, 
Oitr  plans  and  pleasures  to  id  prevent-* 

Wkj/  it  rains,  it  rains,  It  rains ! 

The  lark  knows  well  that  6od  knows  best 
The  need  of  the  spring-time  rains— 

That  the  summer  sunshine  will  warm  his  nest. 
After  the  spring-time  rains ; 

The  grass  in  the  meadow  more  greenly  grow, 

And  the  corn-blades  wave  in  the  valley  below, 
After  these  spring-time  rains. 

Let  us,  like  him,  look  cheerily  on. 

While  it  rains.  It  rains.  It  rains ; 
Waiting  with  fkdth  till  the  storm  is  gone, 

WhUe  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains ; 
We  know  that  above  the  cloud  'Us  bright. 
And  the  heavens  are  shining  In  beauty  bright, 

WhUe  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains.     Ohio  Fanur. 


THO  OATTUa  DIEUBABB. 

North  BrookfiM,  Ma^  0,  1860. 

Oentlemzn  : — ^In  obedience  to  a  call  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  turned  out  this 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  company  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Middlesex  County  Society,  came  to  this  place  to 
examine  some  of  the  sick  cattle,  both  dead  and 
alive,  and  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of 
matters  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  the  efforts 
already  made,  as  well  as  those  in  contemplation, 
to  stay  its  further  progress. 

In  order  to  meet  the  six  o'clock  train  from  Bos- 
ton, at  Framingham,  we  came  across  the  country 
fifteen  miles  by  hone  power,  and  in  season  to  get 
breakfast  before  the  train  came  along.  Arriving 
at  East  Brookfield,  we  took  stage,  six  miles,  to 
North  Brookfield^  over  one  of  the  finest  roads  I 
ever  saw.  At  the  latter  place  I  found  gentlemen 
from  various  sections  of  the  State,  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  examination,  and  we  were  conducted 
about  three  miles,  to  the  farm  of  Mr.B.W.Dean, 
whose  herd  consisted  of  twenty-eight  head,  every 
animal  of  which  was  pronounced  to  be  infected. 
Two  weeks  ago,  this  herd  was  examined  by  the 
CSommisslonert,  and  by  skilful  medical  men  who 


had  given  special  attention  to  the  symptoms  and 
character  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  then  thought 
to  be  free  from  it. 

After  inquiring  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Walker 
what  the  leading  indications  of  the  disease  were, 
I^examined  the  herd,  and  felt  quite  confident  that 
I  could  select  every  case  where  it  had  made  some 
progress  by  the  appearance  of  the  eye  alone, 
without  reference  to  percussion,  or  rapidity  of 
breathing. 

I  found  Br.  Dadd,  of  Boston,  acting  with  the 
Commissioners,  aided  by  Dr.  Ttler,  of  North 
Brookfield.  A  cow  was  driven  from  the  bam,  led 
alongside  a  deep  pit,  dispatched,  and  examined. 
One  lung  w^s  found  enlarged  to  double  its  healthy 
size,  and  both  had  the  plainest  evidence  oY  dis- 
ease. A  heifor,  and  then  an  ox  were  killed  and 
examined,  and  in  each,  the  evidence  of  deeply- 
seated  disease  was  unmistakable.  The  Commia- 
sioners  and  visitors  then  proceeded  toother  herds 
that  had  been  condemned,  to  witness  their  de- 
struction, and  to  exhibit  the  disease  in  its  more 
advanced  stages.  But  further  details  on  this  point 
are  unnecessary. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  calves  sold  by  Mr. 
Chenery  could  have  gone  into  hands  better  cal- 
culated to  spread  the  disease  indefinitely  than 
into  those  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  he  not  only  deals 
in  cattle  largely,  but  has  teams  continually  on  the 
road.  In  removing  a  building,  twenty-three  yoke 
of  oxen  were  used,  one  yoke  of  which  was  dis- 
eased, and  infected  every  other  ox  in  the  string, 
and  those  communicated  it  to  thirteen  other  herds. 
While  teaming  on  the  road,  a  pair  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's oxen  were  put  up  two  or  fhree  times  in  the 
bam  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Woodis,  and  his  whole  herd 
has  been  swept  away.  A  Mr.  Gilbert  had  a  heifef 
of  Mr.  Stoddard,  last  September,  whidi  has  quite 
recently  proved  a  decided  case. 

The  disease  presents  some  singular  aspects.  In 
one  animal  the  lungs  are  greatly  enlarged;  in 
another  assuming  the  appearance  of  liver,  or  high- 
ly discolored,  or  hardened  so  as  to  be  nearly  sol- 
id. In  one,  a  tumor  was  found  weighing  more  than 
twenty  pounds !  In  some  instances  the  Commia- 
sioners  have  allowed  persons  to  keep  their  oxen 
a  week  or  two,  in  order  to  help  them  out  with  their 
spring  work.  Some  of  these  cattle  gained  appe- 
tite and  flesh,  but  upon  opening  them,  presented 
tumors  on  the  lungs  as  large  as  cocoa-nuts !  Up 
to  this  time  574  animals  have  been  condemned, 
and  about  400  killed.  All  trading  in  cattle  has 
ceased-^on  many  farms  no  herds  graze  on  the  hills, 
or  low  in  the  stalls,  and  the  farmers  stand  aghast 
at  the  spectacle  and  the  prospect.  Their  farm 
work  is  behind,  because  they  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  provide  themselves  with  horses ;  the  ma- 
nure heaps  are  not  accumulating  to  stimulate  f\2- 
ture  crops  i  the  dairy  room  will  be  desolate,  and 
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many  families  must  go  half  a  mile,  at  least,  for 
tliemilk  for  their  coffee  and  tea !  The  scene  is 
truly,  a  sad  one.  Fifty  head  have  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, beside  what  have  been  destroyed  by  order. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  case  in  New  Brain- 
tree,  the  Commissioners  think  the  disease  is  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  North  Brookfield.  But 
as  Mr.  C.  Stoddard,  2d,  sold  a  portion  of  his  stock 
by  auction,  last  November,  it  may  break  out  from 
those  at  some  new  point. 

The  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  was  only 
$10,000 ;  the  Commissioners  have  already  ex- 
pended $20,000,  and  the  work  is  not  completed. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  must  be  this.  The  peo- 
ple all  over  the  State  must  subscribe  a  guarantee 
fund,  and  this  must  be  done  so  generally  that  if 
the  L^fislatore  refuses  to  cancel  the  debt — ^which 
it  will  not  refuse  to  do— the  assessment  will  fall 
apon  so  many  as  not  to  become  a  burden.  With- 
out such  a  fund«  the  Commissioners  will  not  feel 
justified  in  going  much  further,  and  thus  all  that 
has  been  done  will  be  lost.  We  suggest,  also,  to 
the  eevflcai  county  societies  to  pledge  their  boun- 
ty to  the  cause  for  one  year,  and  to  omit  the  show 
of  neat  stock  in  the  next  autumnal  exhibitions. 
Decided  and  substantial  measures  must  be  at  once 
adopted,  or  a  calamity  will  befall  the  Common- 
wealth such  as  it  has  never  yet  experienced. 

I  should  be  glad  to  make  some  further  sugges- 
tions were  not  my  letter  already  long,  and  my 
heart  pained  widi  the  sad  details  of  the  day.  If 
any  entertain  doubts  or  lack  sympathy  for  those 
f  uffering,  let  them  witness  the  scenes  we  have 
seen  to-day  and  they  will  no  longer  be  indifierent 
or  doubting.  TKe  Commissioners  have  gained  a 
high  reputation  fbr  the  energy  and  fairness  they 
bave  exhibited.        Truly  yours, 

Simon  Brown. 

Memf.  Kouus,  Eaton  9i  Toucas. 


i^  ih$  Nmo  Bngkmd  Panmr. 

THJ9  OnZjTUBBS  OX*  If  LAX. 

I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  Feb.  Uth,  remarks 
of  S.  M.  Allen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society.  I  am  interested  m  those 
discussions.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  flax  is  a  clay  loam.  I  should  prefer  dear  day, 
or  marl,  to  a  sandy  soil«  or  a  muckj,  light,  po- 
rous soul,  as  on  the  latter  it  will  neither  give  a 
profitable  return  in  seed  or  lint.  Jonah's  gourd 
was  destroyed  by  a  worm,  so  also  is  many  a  piece 
of  flax ;  also  by  violent  hail  storm.  To  insure 
against  grabs,  eut  and  wire  worms,  sow  on  an 
area  ot  100  rods  of  ground,  160  quarts  coarse 
•alt,  which  materially  assists  the  growing  crop  as 
regards  both  seeding  and  lint. 

I  admit  it  is  a  more  sure  crop*  on  the  right  soil, 
than  wheat,  or  oats ;  nevertheless,  I  have  some- 
times had  a  Mlure,  when  it  was  nearly  worthless* 
for  the  seed,  or  lint,  but  in  that  case  not  a  dead 
loss,  as  it  then  answers  a  valuable  purpose  for 


feeding  stock,  and  making  manure.  I  think  it 
easier  of  decomposition  than  hay  or  straw,  being 
highly  charged  with  potash,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
marked  efiect  it  has  wnen  spread  on  grass  land,  the 
first  shower  discoloring  the  golden  hue  of  the  flax 
fibre,  but  imparting  a  most  brilliant  green  tint  to 
the  aftermatn  of  grass  where  it  is  spread.  In 
short,  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  are  a 
high  recommendation  in  its  favor ;  viz. :  as  sup- 
plying linseed  oil,  oil  meal  for  stock,  superior  for 
fattening  qualities  to  com  meal,  also  an  excellent 
article  as  manure ;  the  lint,  if  it  cannot  be  cot- 
tonized,  is  wanted  for  cordage,  shoe  thread,  and 
vai'ious  other  uses.  A  volume  might  bo  written 
in  favor  of  flax  culture.  For  seeding  for  the  lint, 
or  fibre,  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  but  for  the 
seed  only,  one  and  a  half  bushels  seed  per  acre 
is  sufficient  Elisha  Fulleb. 

MiddUbury,  VL,  1860. 


Fifr  fhB  New  England  Farmer. 
"I'UJU  OUBCUIiIO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^You  will  gratify  at  least  one  of 
your  readers  by  publishing  before  the  curculio  * 
season  the  following  report  of  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Fitch,  on  this  insect ;  being  part  of  his  third  New 
Haven  Lecture. 

In  the  spring  of  1850, 1  planted  an  orchard  of 
some  125  apple  trees,  which  I  have  watched  pret- 
ty closely,  as  it  is  my  agricultural  pet.  The  com- 
mon caterpillar,  the  ordinary  borer,  bark  lice,  &c., 
troublesome  as  they  are,  I  have  kept  in  check 
with  comparative  case.  But  for  the  curculio  I 
am  no  match.  As  the  coon  said  to  Davy  Crock- 
ett, so  must  I  say  to  this  contemptible  insect,  "If 
that  is  you,  I'll  come  right  down."  Morning  af- 
ter morning  I  have  spread  the  sheets,  caught  and 
killed  the  bugs  by  hundreds,  gathered  and  burned 
the  fruit  as  it  fell,  and  yet  at  the  dose  of  the  cur- 
culio season  scarcely  an  unmarked  specimen  was 
to  be  found  either  on  the  ground  or  on  the  trees, 
while  the  surface  of  many  of  the  young  apples 
that  still  dung  to  the  branches  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  the  hacks. 

In  this  my  bootless  contest  with  a  visible  and 
palpable  enemy,  that  I  have  seei^  destroying  my 
truit,  I  have  been  provoked  and  surprised  to  hear 
people  account  for  the  late  repeated  failure  of  the 
apple  crop  by  talking  about  ''unfavorable  weather 
in  the  springt''  "a  thunder  shower  when  apples 
were  in  oloom,"  or  some  other  fashionable  and 
time-honored  excuse. 

In  the  discussion  last  winter  on  small  fruits  br 
our  Legislative  .^jicultural  Society,  over  whicn 
your  honor,  Mr.  Editor,  presided,  and  at  which  I 
took  much  pains  to  be  present,  the  name  of  my 
friend,  the  curculio,  was  not  even  mentioned* 
And  ^et  even  the  choice  and  polished  specimens 
of  fruits  displayed  on  the  tables  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  have  often  borne  evi« 
dence  on  their  cheeks  of  the  unsuccessful  hacks 
of  the  curculio. 

In  the  published  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Po- 
mological  Society,  I  find  that  the  subject  of  the 
curculio  was  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
members  of  this  body  at  their  late  session  at  Co:- 
lumbus,  by  the  direct  queries  of  N.  Longworth, 
which  elicited  *'much  general  conversation,''  says 
the  report,  (p.  25,)  but  "no  one  present  wu  ofiJU 
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opinion  that  the  cvrculio  ever  committed  any  rav- 
ages vpon  the  apple" 

Most  of  my  own  neighbors  are  equally  oblivious 
to  its  ravages — ^although  I  find  their  fruit  as  bad- 
ly stung  as  my  own,  and  many  have  told  me  they 
have  never  seen  the  insect,  and  think  me  a  ^ttle 
radical  in  my  belief  that  tho  curculio,  for  the  last 
several  years,  has  been  tJie  cause  of  the  short  crops 
of  apples  in  New  England. 

In  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Fitch  I  find  two  reasons 
for  hope';  first,  that  an  able  entomologist  has  de- 
clared the  curculio  to  be  "the  most  injurious  in- 
sect in  our  country,"  and,  secondly,  that  he  has 
discovered  a  parasite  that  may  check  its  multipli- 
cation. S.  Fletcher. 

Winchester,  1860. 


"I  think  the  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  the  most 
injurious  insect  in  our  country.  The  wheat  midge 
may  now  produce  a  griater»lo88,  but  I  think  its 
career  is  well  nigh  ended.  The  curculio  is  a  na- 
tive insect  of  our  country.  It  was  at  first  noticed 
as  destroying  the  nectarines  about  Philadelphia, 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  since  which  it  has 
.  multiplied,  and  attacked  our  apples,  plums,  cher- 
ries and  other  fruits.  From  the  remedies  con- 
stantly being  published  in  the  papers,  we  might 
suppose  its  entire  history  was  Known ;  but.  to 
this  day,  we  do  not  surely  know  where  and  now 
it  lives  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  It  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  young  frmt,  when  about 
half  grown,  and,  cutting  a  crescent-shaped  gash,  it 
deposits  a  single  ec^g,  and  only  a  single  one,  in 
each  plum.  This  hatches  into  a  small,  white 
worm,  which  feeds  upon  the  juices  of  the  fruit  tiD 
it  is  destroyed,  and  lalls  to  the  ground.  It  then 
goes  into  tiie  ground,  undergoes  its  changes,  and 
in  about  six  weeks  comes  out  again  as  a  beetle. 
The  tioie  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  varies 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  when 
it  may  be  found  on  our  apple,  cherry,  plum, 
butternut,  and  other  trees.  Quite  late  in  the  fall, 
wc  find  them  in  abundance  on  the  golden  rod. 
When  the  fruit  is  large  enough,  they  attack  it, 
and,  being  decided  epicures,  select  the  largest  and 
best  specimens.  No  matter  how  full  a  plum  tre6 
may  be,  it  will  be  sure  to  find  every  one  of  tiiem. 
I  think  the  less  productiveness  of  our  apple  orch- 
ards, now  than  formerly,  due  to  this  insect.  About 
the  first  of  July,  inspect  the  fallen  fhiit  from  an 
apple  and  plum  tree,  and  you  will  find  both  to 
have  perished  from  the  curculio  worm.  As  before 
remarked,  the  larva  ^oes  into  the  ground  about 
the  first  of  July,  and  m  a  few  weeks  comes  out  as 
a  beetle.  The  question  here  arises,  "Where  and 
upon  what  do  they  now  feed,  as  there  is  no  young 
fruit  ?  The  fact  that  they  come  in  the  sprine, 
weeks  before  the  fruit  on  which  they  feed  is  fit 
for  them ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  as  abundant 
after  the  fruit  is  gone  as  before,  is  good  evidence 
that  they  breed  in  other  places  and  feed  on  other 
food.  The  fact  is  now  well  established  that  ^ey 
breed  in  those  excrescences  known  as  the  black 
knot,  on  the  plum  and  cherry  tree,  just  as  well  as 
in  the  fruit  of  these  trees.  Fifty  years  ago,  Mel- 
sheimar  stated  that  they  breed  m  the  bark  of  the 
peach.  Four  years  ago,  I  found  larvaD  in  the  bark 
of  the  pear,  which  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  were 
of  the  curculio.  These  insects  are  so  abundant 
and  lar^e  on  the  bark  of  the  butternut,  as  to  show 
that  thi3  tree  is  a  favorite  abode  for  them*    Now, 


as  no  fruit  is  found  on  this  tree,  like  the  phim  or 
apple,  is  it  not  probable  that  their  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  bark,  and  that  here  the  larvae  feed,  and  pass 
the  winter  ?  In  my  opinion,  there  are  three  gen- 
erations of  these  pests  in  a  single  year,  two  of 
which  live  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  of  proper  age,  one  generation  of  larvee  feed 
upon  it. 

Until  within  a  few  months^  no  parasite  had 
been  discovered  of  the  curculio,  but  last  summer^ 
D.  W.  Beadle  sent  me  some  specimens  of  insects, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  a  parasite  to  it,  and  I 
have  called  it  Curculio  Parasite,  It  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  larva,  and  one  insect  will  destroy  one  hun- 
dred of  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  they  will 
multiply  and  spread,  wherever  this  pest  is  found. 


For  the  New  JSngkmd  Fanner. 
OAUOKThATlOlSB  ABOUT  0£BBAJSEB. 

Mil  Editok: — ^During  the  past  year  I  observed 
that  there  was  considerable  said  on  the  subject  of 
cabbages,  and  no  little  relative  to  tliat  peculiarity 
of  the  roots  which  h^s  various  names,  and  which 
we  will  now  call  club-root.  How  many  causes  there 
may  be,  either  of  which  will  produce  this  condi- 
tion of  a  cabbage  crop,  I  know  not.  But  I  will  men- 
tion one,  which  is,  I  think,  so  certain,  that  every 
one  who  would  raise  a  good  cabbage  should  be 
aware  of  it.  This  is  an  excessive  supply  of  am- 
monia in  the  soil.  The  free  use  or  night  soil, 
hog  manure,  where  the  liquid  mixes  with  the  sol- 
id, Peruvian  guano,  &c.,  all  of  which  contain  a 
large  supply  of  ammonia,  is  mischievous. 

I  visited  a  town  in  this  State^some  years  sinoey 
to  deliver  an  agricultural  lecture,  when  the  sub- 
iect  of  cabbages  came  up.  A  gentleman  statecl 
his  entire  want  of  success  with  cabbages  in  his 
garden,  because  of  club-roots.  After  hearing  hia 
statements,  I  ventured  the  presumption  that  his 
garden  received  a  pkntifiil  wash  from  a  hognpen* 
He  exclaimed,  "How  could  you  know  anything 
about  that  ?"  It  was  the  £icty  and  he  admitted  it. 
A  gentleman  that  I  became  acquainted  with  about 
a  year  since,  told  me  that  he  raised  a  splendid 
crop  of  cabbages  in  1858,  where  he  dressed  the 
{ground  with  hog  manure,  and  that  he  should  try 
It  again  in  1859.  I  was  satisfied,  by  inquiring, 
that  the  manure  had  been  so  washed  before  use, 
that  its  ammonia  was  mostly  gone.  I  watched 
last  year  to  behold  the  result.  It  was  just  as  I 
expected,  about  a  failure.  I  was  talking  with  an 
intelligent  farmer,  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and 
he  said  he  expected  a  great  crop  of  cabbages,  for 
he  had  dressed  the  ground  with  night  soil.  I  pre- 
dicted failure.  It  was  so.  I  heard  a  very  tuo- 
cessful  fkrmer  state  in  a  public  meeting  that  h» 
had  freely  used  Peruvian  ffuano,  on  every  kind 
of  crop,  with  success.  I  asked  him,  "Have  you 
appliea  guano  freely  to  cabbages,  without  their 
being  club-rooted  P"  He  answered,  I  had  for- 
gotten. My  cabba^s  were  club-rooted,  where  I 
made  a  free  use  of  it.  A  little  proved  beneficial.'* 

I  might  mention  other  fkcts,  of  a  similar  char- 
acter ;  and  some  which  seem  to  indicate  that  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  an  excess  of  ammonia.  I  set,  one 
summer,  twenty-five  plants  of  Globe  Savoy,  on 
a  square  rod,  the  surface  of  which,  for  a  foot 
deep,  \iras  made  by  the  thrown  up  substance 
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of  a  T^bite  hard  pan.  I  put  about  half  a  gill  of 
8Uper|)ho8phate  ot'  lime  to  each  plant,  ^watered  a 
few  timet  with  soapsuds,  and  no  other  manure. 
I  had  the  largest  Savoy  cabbages  that  I  ever  saw. 
In  1853, 1  planted  a  piece  of  ground  with  po- 
tatoes, to  prepare  for  cabbages  the  next  year. 
The  ground  was  dressed  that  year  with  lime,  ash- 
es and  salt  The  next  year  it  was  dressed  about 
as  follows,  per  acre :  tweWe  loads,  or  four  oords 
of  stable  manure,  and  fifteen  bushels  of  salt,  spread 
broadcast,  with  eight  barrels  qf  ashes.    To  each 

Slant  was  applied  about  one-fourth  of  a  gill  of 
[apes*s  superphosphate  of  lime.    Hie  crop  was 
enough  to  fully  satisfy  met.  €k>]fiNOS. 

Lee»  N.  H^  1860. 


THB  CATTUD  DISBASB. 
Aotton.  of  1010  Btets  Board  of  Asrionltiira. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  State  House  Tuesday,  May 
15th,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  pleoro-pneu- 
monia,  and  to  devise  some  mode  of  action  with 
reference  to  the  matter.  Members  wreie  prese&t 
from  every  section  of  the  State.  GoL  Wilder 
was  requested  to  preside,  and  on  taking  the  chair 
ABnounced  the  business  to  be  in  relation  to  the 
eatih  diseate^  which  Is  assuming  an  alarming  in- 
terest The  first  vote  passed  was  to  dispense 
with  the  proposed  State  Exhibition  at  Springfield 
in  September  next.-  Dr.  Lorino,  one  of  theCSom- 
missioners,  made  a  atatement  in  regard  to  theop- 
erationa  of  the  Commission,  (ind  presented  the 
Ibllowiig  memorial  to  the  Board : 

UEMOBUL  OF  THE  COlCMISSIONEBa. 

IhthtB  MmmehMteHii  Board  of  AgrtcuUwtet 

The  Oomnlnionen  AppelotedQiider  the  Mtof  the  Le|deUtiire 
of  MaMoohuaetts  to  exUrpate  the  disease  called  Plearo-Pnettmo- 
nla,  DOW  existing  in  oeitala  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  haVe 
been  for  several  weeks  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  work  as- 
dgned  them.  The  dlfBcoIUes*  under  which  thej  labored  in  the 
outset  were  verj  great.  The  disease hadexisted  tor  maigr  mootha 
In  the  locality  to  which  it  had  been  transplanted.  By  sales  and 
ozcfaange  of  animals,  it  had  been  scattered  abroad  throui^ut 
«  section  of  oountry  whose  chief  Imsiness  Is  agriculture,  and 
where  the  isolation  of  many  of  the  ffMrnw  rendered  it  dllBcult  to 
t^aoe  it.  The  delay  Incident  to  legislation,  had  complicated 
«nd  extended  the  trouble.  An  entire  inauflkdency  of  fiinds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpoM  cheek  the  work  ef  extermination, 
and  the  unexpected  extent  of  territory  which  contained  the  in- 
Itectlon,  and  through  which  the  Cominimionersbave  been  obliged 
to  feel  their  way,  rendered  their  task  perplexing  and  burden- 
•ome  to  tlM  highest  degree.  They  found,  moreover,  that  beyond 
A  narrow  dreolt  where  the  disease  had  done  ita  woric  of  actual 
destrucUon.  Uie  public  mind  was  not  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger.  The  termers  who  were  more  remote  firom  the  early 
flcene  of  the  catastrophe  were  reposing  in  confidence,  and  were 
even  congratulating  themselves  t>pon  their  safety,  while  they 
were  daily  inviting  the  incendiary  to  thehr  own  bomesteadci— 
Nothing  but  a  series  of  facts,  established  with  great  labor  and 
delay  by  the  CommiMloners,  aroused  them  to  a  full  sense  of 
their  danger.  And  it  was  not  until  the  certainty  of  the  infec- 
tion was  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  remembered 
Imw  carelessly  they  had  purehased  animals  tnm  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  bad  worked  their  teams  in  connection  with 
those  belonging  to  a  distempered  herd,  or  had  fed  their  cattle  in 
Infected  stables,  or  had  paused  bj  the  roadside  to  discuss  with  a 
neighbor  the  condition  of  some  sidcly  creature  which  was  then 
breathing  death  into  the  nostrils  of  Its  dnmbcompanloaa. 

The  difflculiies  which  existed  in  the  outset  have  not  dimin- 
ished, as  the  work  has  gone  on,  and  its  extent  has  opened. 
Where  tticre  was  at  first  apathy,  there  is  now  alarm.  The  calls 
to  Investigate  districts  where  the  slightest  suspicion  rests,  are 
Incessant.  Piscoverles  of  recent  exposure  are  numerous ;  and 
already  the  Commissioners  fear  that.  In  spite  ofthclr  untiring 
efforts  to  pursue  every  animal  that  can  possibly  have  carriol 
the  disease  with  him,  and  to  extirpate  every  vestige  of  his  path, 
^me  mKT  have  escaped  them,  and  have  carried  the  disease  be- 
jroDd tbeLr  nash.   In  addiUoa  to  thlSfberds  that  have  been 


confined  through  the  winter  are  now  roaming  over  the  pastures, 
and  unless  the  Infection  is  checked  at  once,  no  man  can  tell  the 
de^iutation  which  must  attend  its  course  as  It  goes  on  l^m  one 
enclosure  to  another,  eluding  the  stxlctest  vigilance  and  defying 
the  most  careful  investigation. 

In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the  Gommisrioners  have  not  hesitated 
to  go  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  powers  In  the  discharge  of 
their 4aty.  They  have  placed  an  li\iunction  one  veiy  suspected 
herd.  They  have  destroyed  i^ll  that  gave  the  sllj^test  appear- 
ance of  disease,  f^ora  the  pooi  man's  single  cow,  to  the  largo 
and  dioice  collections  of  the  nnst  extensive  farmers.  They 
have  explored  every  spot  which  has  l^en  brought  to  their  notice 
as  having  been  In  any  way  exposed,  afld  have  endeavored  to  aa- 
oertaih  the  limits  beyond  which  it  seems  Impossible  that  the  dis- 
ease can  have  progressed. 

The  central  point  of  the  infected  district,  it  Is  well  known,  II 
North  Brookfleld,  the  firm  of  Leonard  Stoddard.  Into  which  the 
disease  was  thoughtlessly  and  Innocently  Introauced,  and  f^m 
which  It  has  been  carelessly  allowed  to  go  out.  Around  this  spot 
the  destruction  is  complete j  but  few  animals,  indeed,  being  left 
In  Che  unfortunate  town.  The  disease  has  been  discovered  in 
the  north.  In  those  parts  of  New  Bralntree,  Oakham  and  Rut- 
land lying  contiguous  to  North  Brookfield;  on  the  east,  In 
Spencer;  on  the  south.  In  Brookfleld  and  Sturbrldge;  and  on 
the  west,  In  West  Broolcfield,  Ware  and  Warren.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  precise  course  and  extent  of  the  cUseaae  have  been  ex- 
plored in  each  of  these  towps. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  cattle  have  been  oondenmed  or 
destroyed.  Is  75.  The  number  Cf  animals  already  marked  or 
killed,  is  760. 

The  Commissioners  wish  they  could  assure  the  Board  of  Agri- 
cnllure  and  the  commupl^  that  their  work  will  end  here.  Bni 
they  cannot.  The  fire  uat  Is  wasting  prairie  and  forest  may  ap- 
parently be  quenched  for  a  time ;  and  it  is  only  when,  on  the 
distant  horison,  its  terrific  work  Is  painted,  and  heaven  and 
earth  seems  all  ablase,  that  the  insidious  and  appalling  power 
of  the  elusive  element  comes  home  to  the  heart  of  Its  pursuers. 

This  Is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  an  investig»« 
tion  of  the  Ustory  and  character  of  the  disease— that.  It  Is  hoped, 
may  be  done  hereafter.  But  it  Is  important  that  the  pubUo 
should  know  and  appreciate  the  txW  extent  of  the  contagion. 
That  the  disease  is  peculiar  to  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. The  name,  Pleuro-Fbeumonla,  which  has  been  applied 
to  it,  and  which  in  ita  ordinaqr  acceptation  elgniflea  inflammi^' 
tlon  occupying  the  pleura  and  lung  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
by  Ukj  means  indicate  its  true  character.  The  Inflamsaatoiy 
stage  of  the  disease  is  hardlv  perceptible.  But  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  membrane  covering  them  and 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  there  seems  to  have  been  difHiaod 
a  morbific  poison,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  vitality  of 
the  parte  is  threatened  with  speedy  destruction.  The  contagion 
is  inevitable.  Wherever  an  animal  has  been  exposed,  in  that 
animal  the  disease  is  sure  to  be  found.  Every  creature  that 
wentout  Arom  Leonard  Stoddard's  lierd  carried  the  malady  with 
him.  and  imparted  it  wherever  he  went.  In  no  case  has  an  an- 
imal been  examined  on  account  of  its  hiatoiy,  that  the  disease 
has  not  been  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  whatever 
herd  the  diseaae  exists,  the  animal  that  carried  it  there  can  bo 
pointed  out,  and  his  exposure  traced  back  to  that  wretched  calf 
that  went  from  Belmont  to  North  Brookfleld.  The  disease  la 
not  epidemic  It  is  not  found  eaoept  as  the  result  of  contagion* 
It  has  broken  out  In  no  spot  wiUiout  a  known  and  well-authen- 
ticated cause.  Bat  it  passes  from  animal  to  animal  in  its  deadly 
career,  marking  every  victim  that  comes  within  its  fatal  grasp 
at  surely  as  the  rater  of  Tofana  or  the  poison  of  Brinvilllers. 

To  keep  the  plague  within  its  present  limits,  and  to  draw  a 
cordon  arour:!  the  infected  distnct.  Is  now  the  great  ottJcct  of 
the  Oommlaf':oQera--a  woik  winch  the  nature  of  the  disease  ren- 
ders practicable,  and  which  nothing  but  public  apathy  and  in- 
action will  prevent.  They  have  only  to  ask  that  public  sent!* 
ment  will  sustain  them  In  staying  the  ravages  of  an  enemy 
which,  once  allowed  to  roam  nnrebuked,  would  strike  a  destruc- 
tive blow  at  the  great  industry  of  oar  country-  that  industix 
upon  which  we  all  depend,  and  whose  security  from  panic  and 
crisis  is  exempUfled  by  the  everlasting  hills  upon  which  it  rests. 
Standing  upon  the  high  landa  of  the  dueased  region,  the  belrald- 
er  can  east  his  eye  over  miles  of  beautiftil  swelling  pastures,  the 
richest^  by  far.  in  our  State,  where  roam  thousands  of  cattle, 
the  solid  wealto  and  active  force  in  the  agriculture  of  an  indus- 
trious people.  The  destroyer  haa  laid  his  hand  upon  the  very 
heart  of  his  victim.  In  no  section  of  our  State  could  the  conse- 
quences of  his  reign  be  so  disastrous  as  In  that  which  he  now 
threatens ;  and  in  none  is  the  opportunity  for  his  progress  so 
great.  The  soil  sickens  at  the  tboui^t  of  his  escape ;  for  should 
his  sway  become  supreme,  and  North  and  South,  Eastand.West, 
mountain  and  prairie  and  savannah,  hill  and  valley,  own  his 
sceptre,  who  can  tell  the  consequences?  To  say  that  millions 
would  be  lost  In  a  business  vrhose  proflts  are  counted  by  units, 
to  say  that  fear  and  despair  would  take  the  place  of  hope  and 
security,  Is  to  tell  but  milf  the  story.  For  into  our  very  homes, 
with  the  nourishment  upon  which  our  lives  depend,  we  shonia 
daily  bring  the  seeds  of  disease  and  decay.  Let  those  who  would 
charge  the  Commissioners  with  redclessnees  of  animal  life,  re- 
member this,  and  know  that  when  the  task  of  extermination  li 
abandoned  in  despair,  if  abandoned  it  is,  a  rich  and  prospereua 
countiy  Is  delivered  over  to  a  blight  and  a  curse ;  to  the  "pes- 
tilence which  walketh  In  darkness,  and  to  the  destmetion  which 
wastethat  noonday.** 

TbatthiaisDoezsggenitad  piotore,  let  the  present  eoDdiUoa 
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of  the  townt  and  feuns  already  vUited  by  the  disease  bear  wit- 
ness. Stripped'of  the  vital  force  which  gave  existence  to  their 
agriculture,  they  present  the  sad  and  monrnf\il  picture  which 
nature  always  spreads  over  the  deserted  haunts  of  men.  Farm- 
ing without  cattle--a  ship  without  sails,  a  mill  without  macIUn- 
ory,  a  city  without  inhabitants,  the  world  without  man.  Of 
those  held  In  suspense,  too,  the  condition  is  scarcely  less  wretdi- 
ed,  with  the  prospect  l>efore  them  of  a  constant  struggle  against 
disease,  in  wldch  the  expense  and  risk  of  cattle  husbandry  are 
Increased  a  hundred  fold,  and  the  present  safety  and  vigor  of 
healih  are  excl^nged  for  an  enfeebled  condition* 

In  discharging  their  duty,  the  Commissioners  desire  the  aid 
and  counsel  of  all  tluMe  interested  in  agriculture.  With  a  veiy 
few  exceptions,  they  have  found  the  fanners  immediately  affect- 
ed by  the  disease,  prompt  to  act  in  Its  suppression,  and  ready 
to  impart  any  information  necessary  to  a  ihorough  accomplish- 
ment of  the  worlc.  "The  advice  and  sympathy  of  many  of  the 
agricultural  societies  have  been  given  tlirough  their  agents,  who 
have  visited  the  spot.  Liberal  contribulions  have  been  made 
to  a  guaranty  ftind,  to  provide  against  any  delinquency,  which 
itseenu  impossible  shoi^  occur  in  the  action  of  any  future  Leg- 
Islatnre  toward  compensating  the  suArers  from  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity. 

It  seems  proper  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  State  Board  of 
Igriculture  should  make  such  recommendations  as  may  prevent 
ihe  progress  of  the  disease,  and  should  sustain  the  Comxaission- 
ers  by  all  means  intheir  power.  It  Is  highly  important  that 
saggestioDS  should  be  made  to  the  several  societies,  with  regard 
to  suspen'iing  their  exhibitions  of  cattle  the  coming  autumn } 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  each  society  to  re- 
linquish its  annual  appropriation  from  tlie  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  financial  burden  as  light  as  possible. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  the  Commissioners  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  sul^ect,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  their  call  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  with  the  belief  that 
no  sutu'ect  has  been  brought  before  them  more  important  In  all 
its  bearings,  or  more  entitled  to  prompt  and  energetic  action. 

Faolx  Latbrop,  \ 
AMjJix  Walkxb,  >  Omttmisrionen. 

610.  B.  LOBXMO,  ) 

North  £ndl^fidd,  Mav  15, 1860. 

Mr.  Petebs,  from  the  Worcester  Society^  stated 
that  parsons  remote  from  the  infected  districts  do 
not  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  men- 
tioned several  cases  where  the  contagion  was  con- 
Teyed  as  far  back  as  December  19.  He  urged 
immediate  and  prompt-^teps ;  thought  Congress 
should  be  memorialized,  and  that  members  of  the 
Board  ought  to  go  and  see  cases  of  the  disease'. 

Dr.  \.  C.  Bartlett,  from  the  North  Middle- 
sex Society,  sidd  he  had  not  got  a  dear  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  from  what  had  been  said. 
If  it  were  contagious,  he  desired  to  know  why 
Mr.  Chenery's  stock  had  not  spread  the  disease 
around  it  ?  * 

Dr.  LoRiNG  replied  that  the  traces  of  the  dis- 
ease were  as  clear  as  fresh  tracks  upon  the  snow, 
and  that  the  reason  why  the  disease  had  not 
spread  around  Mr.  Chenery's  stock  was,  that  he 
had  kept  it  entirely  secluded,  so  that  no  opportu- 
nity had  been  afforded  for  extending  it 

Prof.  Clark,  from  the  Hampshire  Society,  stat- 
ed that  he  had  visited  North  Brookfield,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  danger  is  imminent.  He  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions: 

JBesolredt  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  this 
Board  to  advise  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  disease  called  Pleuro-Pneumonia.  and  to  devise  with  them 
the  most  active  and  efflciert  mode  of  carrying  out  the  olxject  of 
the  Commission,  and  that  they  make  a  full  report  of  their  do- 
ll^ to  the  Board. 

Besolvedy  That  the  various  agricultural  societies  bo  request- 
ed to  suspend  their  annual  exhibitions  of  neat  cattle  the  com- 
ing autumn. 

HesolteU,  That  every  effort  bo  made  to  increase  the  guaran- 
tee fund  now  Ijeing  secured  for  the  support  of  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners ;  and  that  each  member  of  the  Board  be  ap- 
pointed a  commiltee  for  his  society  to  (select  agents  to)  secure 
wbscriptions  to  Uie  guaranty  fun«l  from  every  town  In  the  State. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted,  after  some  dis- 


cussion, the  third  being  amended  by  authonxing 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  call  public  meetings 
and  meetings  of  their  respective  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, as  well  as  to  appoint  agents  to  collect 
subscriptions,  and  also  to  take  such  other  meas- 
ures as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  Highland  Society,  epoke« 
of  his  visit  to  the  infected  district,  and  of  his  ef- 
forts in  various  towns  to  awaken  the  people  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  impending  calamity. 

Mc.  Sewall,  of  the  Norfolk  Society,  stated 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  North  Brookfield, 
and  suggested  that  a  public  meeting  be  held  in 
Boston  to  aid  in  securing  a  laige  guarantee  fund. 

Mr.  Davis,  President  of  the  Flymouth  Society, 
inquired  wfaetiier  the  Commis^oners  themselves 
entertained  hope  that  the  disease  could  be  averted, 
and  the  reply  by  one  of  them  was,  that  under  en- 
ergetic measures  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Freeman  Walkek,  of  North  Brookfield, 
who  has  given  the  subject  much  investigation, 
stated  that  the  ezpomire  bf  herds  had  been  vesry 
general  in  all  the  region  of  that  town,  and  that 
sales,  exchanges  and  business  transactions  had 
brought  a  large  portion  of  the  stock,  into  circum* 
stances  of  decided  exposure.  He,  therefore, 
thought  the  views  of  the  Commissioneni  almost 
too  hopefuL  The  disease  ict  known  to  exist  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  towns,  mostly  in  Worcester 
county,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  guarantee 
fund  of  tl50,000  or  $200,000  wiU  be  neceseary 
to  meet  the  cost 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Walkeb,  Br.  Lobino  ex* 
pressed  his  belief  that  present  energetic  measores 
would  result  in  arresting  the  disease.  He  said 
the  farmers  had  acted  nobly  in  the  matter — ^that 
they  had  come  forward  and  proposed  to  take  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  risk,  and  only  ask  the 
State  to  share  with  them  the  losses  they  incur. 
A  fong  discussion  ensued  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  of  the  best  means  of  extirpat- 
ing it,  and  upon  the  resolutions  offered  by  "Piot 
Clark. 

In  a  later  stage  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Fblton, 
from  the  Worcester  South  Society,  stated  that  on 
last  Friday,  May  11,  not  a  case  of  the  disease  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  town  of  Brookfield,  but  that 
to-day.  May  15,  it  is  probable  that  a  hundred 
cases  exist  there  ! 

The  committee  elected  to  visit  North  Brook- 
field consists  of  Prof.  W.  jS.  Clabk,  of  Amherst, 
John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  and  Charles  C. 
Sewazx,  of  Medfield. 

Prof.  Clark  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : 

Whereat,  The  disease  called  pleuro- pneumonia,  now  raging 
in  Worcester  County,  Is  unquestionably  contagious  and  gener- 
ally fatal ;  and  only  the  most  energetic  and  thorough  action  can 
confine  It  to  Its  present  limits,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
National  calamity  \  and 
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fFhenoi',  DtirtAgtlie  pMtyear  thtodiiMsehM  spraad  from 
the  herd  of  WInthrop  W.  Cheneiy,  of  Belmont,  an  importer  of 
eattle  from  Holland,  where  it  Is  prevalent  to  each  an  extent  that 
aeTeral  hundred  animali  are  known  to  have  oontxacted  It ;  and 
the  only  means  of  preventing  Its  ravages  Is  the  slaughter  of  an- 
imals which  are  either  diseased  oir  hAve  bmn  exposed  to  ths  In- 
fection : 

Besolred,  That  this  Board  commonlcale  at  once  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Washington  a  statement  of  the  facts  elicited  by 
the  Inquiries  and  examinations  of  the  State  Commissioners  up- 
•  on  the  Cattle  Disease,  together  with  a  petition  thai  som*  suita- 
ble action  be  forthwith  talcen  by  the  General  Oovemment  to  aid 
tn  the  Buppreselon  of  this  alarming  evil,  and  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress,  as  soon  as 

Enssible,  to  cause  that  all  cattle  arriving  in  (Jnlted  States  ports 
c  inspected  by  an  oflScer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  before  such 
cattle  are  allowed  to  be  landed,  and  that  all  cattle  from  districts 
where  pleuro-poemnonia  Is  known  to  exist,  be  sal^eeted  to  quar- 
antine. 

The  above  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  the  action  of 
the  Board  to  Richard  S.  Fay,  a  member  now  in 
Washington. 

After  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Bcnj.  Y.  French,  the 
Board  adjourned.  ' 

From  what  has  been  sud  to-day  by  persons 
ttom  the  infected  localities,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  many  new  cases  have  appeared,  and  that  the 
cSalamity  is  being  extended  over  still  wider  terri- 
tory. 

We  have  reports  of  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  various  new  sections.  It  is  said  that  one 
case  occurred  in  Sandwich— en  animal  that  was 
bought  at  Brighton,  for  beef,  being  found  to  be 
badly  affected. 

Fbr  the  New  Engiamd  Farmer, 

TOBK  Un)  BCBV   SCBuAJPB  AS  MAITDBB. 

By  pork  and  beef  scraps,  I  mean  the  refuse  of 
the  manufacturers  of  lard  and  tallow,  consisting 
of  pressed  masses  of  animal  fibrine,  commonly 
known  as  "cheeses.''  The  value  of  these  scraps 
as  food  for  hogs  and  poultry  is  well  known  to 
most  farmers;  those  who  have  used  them  for 
these  purposes  will  tell  you  that  no  food  will  pay 
80  well  for  equal  outlay.  The  secret  of  their  use 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  mainy  poulterers 
who  supply  the  city  market  with  early  chickens. 
The  scraps  are  prepared  for  use  by  first  pulveriz- 
ing them  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  by 
breaking  or  grinding,  and  then  softening  them  in 
water  by  simply  soaking,  or  by  boiling  with  com, 
meal,  beans  or  other  food.  Have  any  of  our 
friends  accurately  tested  their  value  as  a  manure? 
Peruvian  guano  is  now  bringing  over  sixty  dollars 
by  the  ton,  and  but  few  of  our  artificial  fertilizers 
are  afforded  at  less  than  forty  dollars,  while  beef 
scraps  can  be  procured  at  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  dollars,  and  pork,  which,  for  manure  pur- 
poses, I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  inferior  to  beef, 
at  furty  dollars.  If  these  scraps  are  chemically 
examined — for  all  manures  now  pass  through  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  on  their  way  to  l£e  far- 
mer— we  find  nothing  in  their  composition  that 
forbids  their  economical  use  as  a  manure  at  the 
above  rates.  Being  a  mass  of  fibrine,  gelatine 
and  animal  oils,  they  must  be  exceedingly  rich  in 
nitrogen,  that  sine  qua  non  of  invaluable  man- 
ures, and  contain,  in  a  highly  concentrated  form, 
the  various  elements  necessary  for  vegetable 
growth. 


Last  spring  I  procured  a  small  quantity  of 
these  scraps  with  reference  to  experimenting  on 
them.  I  selected  squashes  as  the  crop,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  effects  of  a  pretty  liberal  use  of  fish 
manure,  scattered  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  the 
expeiiment  resulted  in  nothing  satis&ctory. 
About  sixty  hills  were  selected  and  manured  with 
equal  values  of  various  kinds  of  manure,  but 
though  the  hills  were  8  by  14,  yet  such  was  the 
stimulating  effects  of  |the  fish  manure,  that  the 
vines  formed  so  impenetrable  a  net-work,  as  to 
set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  determine  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  yield.  As  far  as  an  appreciation 
towards  the  result  could  be  made,  the  nills  ma- 
nured with  the  scraps  appeared  to  give  results  at 
the  least  equal  to  those  from  the  hifis  treated  with 
various  other  manures,  such  as  guano,  hen  man- 
ure, stable  manure,  superphosphate,  unlcached 
ashes,  &c.  Will  any  of  our  brother  farmers  take 
up  this  matter,  and  favor  the  community  with  the 
results  of  accurate  experiments  ?  If  such  a  re- 
source can  be  mode  economically  available,  we 
shall  all  be  gainers  by  the  knowledge  of  it.    I 

grocured  my  scraps  of  Mr.  Oscar  Foote,  North 
[arket  Street,  Boston,  and  prepared  them  by 
first  pulverizing^,  and  then  soaking  them  in  water 
until  putrefaction  began.  I  would  advise  adding 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water  after  putrefaction 
has  somewhat  advanced,  about  a  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  and  then  after  a  thorough  stirrins 
pouring  into  muck  or  some  compost.  A  cob  miU 
woidd  be  excellent  for  pulverizing  the  scraps,  and 
from  their  concentrated  nature,  I  infer  that  they 
would  require  to  be  made  very  fine  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  vegetable  rootlet 

Jambs  J.  H.  Gregory. 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  1860. 


,Tan  Bark  for  Potatoes. — ^This  subject  is 
brought  before  the  farmers  of  England, -by 'a  com- 
munication in  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Mr.  R. 
B.  Bamford  claims  thirty-five  years*  experience 
in  this  matter ;  and  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing his  method  of  using  it,  which  is  briefiy  stated 
in  the  following :  He  does  not  cut  his  potatoes 
for  setting,  but  sets  them  whole,  and  the  largest 
he  can  select  The  rows  are  thirty  inches  apart, 
and  the  potatoes  are  put  nine  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  row.  The  land,  is  plowed  only  eight 
inches  deep,  treads  the  manure  firmly  in  the  fur- 
rows, puts  in  the  tubers,  and  covers  them  in  with 
tan  refuse,  nine  inches  deep,  instead  of  earthing 
up.  In  this  way  he  reports  that  in  1857  he  raised 
675  bushels  of'^potatoes — ^not  a  rotten  one  among 
them — ^to  the  acre,  with  nothing  but  waste  tan 
as  a  covering.  This  is  of  great  importance,  the 
tan  refuse  being  of  little  or  no  value,  and  if  it 
be  put  to  so  important  and  advantageous  a  use  as 
in  tnis  case,  it  should  be  widely  known  and  prac- 
ticed. 

The  Tea  Plant. — ^The  progress  of  the  exper- 
iment in  acclimatizing  the  tea  plant,  so  far  as 
heard  from,  is  favorable,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  south 
of  the  northern  line  of  North  Carolma  and  Ten- 
nessee. Eighteen  thousand  plants  have  been  sent 
into  this  southern  region,  and  eight  thousand  more 
have  been  distributed  to  persons  in  the  northern 
States  owning  green-houses,  as  obiects  of  curiosit>% 
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whiIi  the  coaIi  bsds  TiAstp 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tUtTy  a  few  days  since,  after  presenting  some  rath- 
er startling  statistics  in  regard  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  coal,  went  on  to 
draw  a  lugubrioua  picture  of  the  results  that 
would  ensue  if  the  supply  of  coal  should  become 
exhausted.  Steamships  would  be  seen  rotting  in 
their  docks,  the  busy  hum  of  manufactories  would 
cease,  grass  would  grow  oTer  railway  tracks,  and 
the  world  generally  would  go  back  to  the  ''slow- 
coach" system  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  seemed 
to  haTC  overlooked  the  grea€  fact  that  human  in- 
yention  keeps  pace  with  human  necessities,  and 
if  the  supply  of  coal  should  happen  ever  to  give 
out,  its  place  in  the  economy  or  the  world  would 
doubtless  be  supplied  by  some  new  and  equally 
efficient  agent.  The  article  seems  to  have  had 
the  effect,  however,  of  causing  an  investigation 
into  the  actaal  carbonaceous  resources  of  our 
planet,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  prospect 
18  that  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  coal  fbr 
all  ordinary  purposes  for  the  next  ten  thousand 
years.  Beyond  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  bor* 
row  trouble.  Prof.  Rogers,  in  his  '^Description 
of  the  Coal  Fields  of  North  America  and  Great 
Britain,"  annexed  to  the  'Kjfovemment  Survey  of 
the  Geolo^  of  Pennsylvania,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing estmiate  of  the  quantities  of  coal  in  the 
principal  coal  fields  of  the  world : 

*  Tons. 

Belgiam 80,000,000,000 

France 69,000,000 ,000 

BrlUah  Islands a00,000,000,000 

PcnnsylTania 3164400,000,000 

Great  Apalachian  coal  field,  (this  name  Is  giren 

to  the  bltuminoas  ooai  field  which  extends 

through  parts  of  PennsylTaDla,  Ohio,  Ken- 

tuckj.  Tennessee  and  Vird^oia) 1,887,600,000,000 

Indiana,  Illinois  and  Western  Kentucky 1,277,600,000,000 

Missoari  and  Arkansas  Basin 720,000,000,000 

All  the  productive  coal  fields  of  N.  America..  .4,000,000,000,000 

Upon  these  figures  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
makes  the  subjoined  calculations :  « 

<*It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, 100,000,000  of  tons  per  annum,  the 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  alone  would  meet  the 
demand  for  31G4  years.  If  this  consumption  were 
doubled,  viz:  200,000,000  tons,  the  great  Apa- 
lachian field  would  meet  the  strain  for  6937  years. 
If  it  were  quadrupled,  viz :  400,000,000,  the  pro- 
ductive coal  fields  of  North  America  would  suffice 
for  the  world's  supply  for  10,000  years  to  come. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  consideration  that  new 
coal  fields  are  brought  to  light  as  exploration  be- 
comes more  extensive  and  exact.  Dr.  Nordens- 
kion,  a  learned  Flemish  traveler,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Arctic  regions,  announ- 
ces that  he  discovered  anthracite  coal  as  far  north 
as  Spitzbergen.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  coal  system  of  the  globe  is  its  lib- 
eral distribution  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
where  it  is  most  needed.  And  it  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  still  unexplored  regions  of  Central 
and  Northern  Asia.'' 


Cheap  Nails. — ^The  cheapest  nails  are  not  the 
lowest  priced  ones.  Cut  nails  made  of  iron  of 
good  quality  will  outlast  such  as  can  be  bought  at 
the  lowest  rates  about  two  to  one.  Never  use  nails 
for  siding  or  shingles  that  break  very  easy  \^  and 
be  sure  not  to  allow  your  carpenter  to  use  nails  of 
very  light  weight.    First  rate  cut  nails  of  suitable 


size  may  cost  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the 

EOorest  and  lightest,  but  in  the  end  they  are  a 
undred  per  cent  the  best.  Nails  made  of  poor 
iron  wiU  rust  out  a  great  deal  quicker  than  nails 
made  of  good  tough  malleable  iron,  like  that 
known  as  old  sable. — Scientific  American. 


For  the  Neto  BngUmd  Farmer, 
BSHSBT  FOB  THE  BOBEB. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Having  found  the  borer  to  be  a 
great  depredator  on  my  firuit  and  shade  trees, 
such  as  tne  apple,  plum,  locust  and  the  mountain 
ash,  and  having  resorted  to  the  usual  remedies 
with  little  sueoess,  I  concluded  to  test  the  virtue 
of  soft  soap^  and  have  had  universal  success. 
Many  of  my  trees,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, were  seriously  injured,  and  some  of  them 
entirely  girdled  and  destroyed  by  this  insect.  I 
used  this  prescription  two  years  ago,  last  fall,  and 
also  in  the  spring  following,  and  no  effects  of  the 
borer  were  discovered  on  said  trees  that  year.  But 
discovering  one  tree  affected  by  it  the  succeeding 
year,  I  again  applied  it,  and  no  new  damage  has 
appeared.  I  neglected,  however,  to  apply  it  to  my 
small  plum,  and  other  trees,  or  sprouts,  which  I 
had  saved  for  transplanting,  and  both  last  spring 
and  this,  they  are  rendered  useless  by  its  depreda- 
tions. 

These  I  call  decided  tests,  and  the  application 
is  easier  and  more  sure  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
or  of  paper  or  bark,  which  guards  the  body,  but 
not  the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  soap  is  reduced  by 
water  just  so  as  to  follow  the  paint  brush  freely, 
and  (the  grass  or  weeds  being  nrst  removed  from 
the  tree)  is  freely  applied  to  the  trunk  for  the 
height  or  two  feet,  and  also  to  the  roots  near  the 
body,  and  two  or  three  brushfuUs  are  generally 
sufficient.  A  slight  discoloration  of  the  bark  suc- 
ceeds and  continues,  which,  together  with  the  of- 
fensive oily  and  alkaline  properties,  is  very  un- 
grateful to  the  insect,  though  not  injurious  to  the 
tree.  It  should  be  applied  immediately,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  yearly  mcrease  of  the  insect. 

Shoreham,  Vt.^  1860.      Kittredge  Haven. 


I.OOK  OUT  FOB  TEB  HBNS. 

See  that  the  hens  are  constantly  supplied  with 
lime  in  the  form  of  old  mortar,  or  pounded  oyster 
or  clam  shells,  gravel,  bones,  and  meat  Charcoal 
is  also  a  valuable  article  to.  have  about  the  coop. 
It  is  said  that  cooked  food  should  never  be  fed  to 
hens  or  other  domestic  fowls  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  cold  to  freeze  it  in  the  crop  and  destroy 
them !  A  person  once  informed  us,  that  this  fre- 
quently occurs.  We  think  hens  should  have  a 
place  provided  for  them  that  will  not  freeze  the 
food,  even  if  it  is  out  of  their  crops.  This  advice 
may  be  useful,  however,  where  fowls  have  the 
range  of  the  bam,  and  no  warmer  place  to  go  to. 
In  such  situations,  hens  often  do  very  well  if  they 
are  fed  liberally  with  gi'ain,  and  once  a  day  with 
hot,  mashed  potatoes  and  meal  mixed  with'  scraps. 
There  is  no  place  they  like  so  well  as  among  the 
hay  and  straw  in  the  barn,  and  to  pick  up  the  hay 
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and  other  seeds  about  the  floors  end  around  the 
cattle. 

FoydB  dislike  damp  places,  and  the  ceUar,  though 
warmer  than  rooms  above,  is  not  so  good  as  a 
loft  would  be,  where  the  sun  could  come  in  through 
windows  in  the  roof,  and  which  might  be  warmed 
in  the  coldest  weather  from  a  stove  below.  They 
require  steady  attention  and  care,  and  when  they 
receive  it,  will  afford  as  much  profit  for  the  out- 
lay as  any  item  of  the  farm. 

LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

MAY-BBS,  WOT  FOB  YOXTP 

A  connubial  little  sermon,  from  the  text  ^'Be 
happy  as  you  are,**  is  thus  preached  by  a  contem- 
porary print : 

''Wife  and  mother,  are  you  tired  and  out  of 

Satience  with  your  husband's  and  your  children's 
emands  upon  your  time  and  attention  ?  Are  you 
tempted  to  speak  out  angry  feelings  to  that  faith- 
fid,  but,  perhaps,  sometimes  heedless  or  exacting 
husband  of  yours  P  or  to  scold  and  fret  at  those 
sweet  and  beautifbl  ones  P  Do  you  groan  and  say, 
'What  a  fool  I  was  to  marry,  and  leave  my  fath- 
er's house,  where  I  lived  at  ease  and  in  quiet  ?' 
Are  you,  by  reason  of  the  care  and  weariness  of 
body  which  wifehood  and  motherhood  must  bring, 
forgetful  of,  and  un^grateful  for,  their  comforts  and 
their  joys  P  O !  wue  and  mother,  what  if  a  stroke 
should  smite  your  husband  and  lay  him  low  P 
What  if  your  children  should  be  snatched  from 
your  arms  and  from  your  bosom  ?  What  if  there 
were  no  true,  strong  heart  for  you  to  lean  upon  ? 
What  if  there  were  no  soft  little  innocents  to  nes- 
tle in  your  bosom,  and  to  love  you  or  receive  your 
love  P  How  would  it  be  with  you  tbenP  Be  pa^ 
tient  and  kind,  dear  wife :  he  unwearying  and 
long-suffering,  dear  mother  i  for  you  know  not 
how  long  you  may  have  with  you  your  best  nnd 
dearest  treasures — ^you  know  not  how  long  you 
may  tarry  with  them.  Let  there  be  nothing  for 
you  to  remember  which  will  wring  your  heart  with 
remorse  if  they  leave  you  alone;  let  there  be 
nothing  for  them  to  remember  but  sweetness  and 
love  unutterable,  if  you  are  called  to  leave  them 
by  the  way.  Be  patient,  be  piti^l,  be  tender  of 
them  all,  for  death  will  step  sooner  or  later  b^ 
tween  them  and  you.  And  O !  what  would  you 
do  if  you  should  be  doomed  to  sit  solitary  and 
forsaken  through  years  and  years  P  Be  happy  as 
you  are,  even  witn  all  your  trials ;  for,  believe  it, 
thou  wife  of  a  loving  and  true  husband,  there  is  no 
lot  in  life  so  bleued  as  thine  own." 


RESToniKO  Da]«aged  Velvet. — ^The  Monitor 
de  la  Balud  publishes  the  following  method  of  re- 
storing velvet  to  its  original  condition.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  velvet  has  been  wet,  not  only 
its  appearance  is  spoiled,  but  it  becomes  hard  ana 
knotty.  To  restore  its  original  softness,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  damped  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
then  held  over  a  very  hot  iron,  care  being  taken 
not  to  let  it  touch  the  latter.  In  a  short  time,  the 
velvet  becomes,  as  it  were,  new  again.    The  theo- 


ry of  this  is  very  simple.  l!he  heat  of  the  iron 
evaporates  the  water  torough  the  tissue,  and  for- 
ces the  vapor  out  at  the  upper  side  s  this  vapor 
passing  between  the  difibrent  fibres  separates 
those  which  adhere  together  in  hard  bunches.  If 
the  velvet  were  ironed  after  damping,  an  exactly 
opposite  result  would  be  be  obtained ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  substance  should  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  heated  iron. 


"WOKA^S  BMPIiOTMlSNT  CHASTOBD. 

Within  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  two 
immense  events  have  changed  the  lot  of  Europe- 
an woman.  Woman  haa  only  twa  gnukl  trades  to 
follow,  spinning  and  sewing.  The  others  (em- 
broidery, flower-making,  &c.,  are  hardly  worth 
reckoning.  Woman  is  a  spinster,  woman  is  a 
seamstress.  That  is  her  work  in  tdl  ages ;  that  Is 
her  universal  history.  Well,  such  is  no  longer 
the  case :  a  change  has  lately  taken  place.  First- 
ly, flax-spinning  by  machinery  has  suppressed 
tne  spinster.  It  is  not  her  wages  only,  that  she 
has  thereby  lost,  but  a  whole  world  of  habitudes. 
The  peasant  woman  used  to  spin,  as  ahe  attended 
to  her  children  and  her  cookery.  She  spun  at  win- 
ter evening  meetings.  She  spun  as  sne  walked, 
grazing  her  cow  or  her  sheep.  The  seamstress 
was  the  workwoman  of  towns.  She  worked  at 
home,  either  continually,  or  alternating  her  work 
with  domestic  duties.  For  any  important  under- 
taking, this  state  of  things  has  ceased  to  exist  Li 
the  first  place,  prisons  and  convents  offered  a  ter- 
rible competition  with  the  isolated  workwoman  ; 
and  now,  the  sewing  machine  annihilates  her. 
The  increasing  employment  of  these  two  ma- 
chines, the  cheapness  and  perfection  of  their 
work,  will  force  their  products  into  every  market. 
In  spite  of  every  obstacle.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  the  machines,  nothing  to  be  done. 
These  grand  inventions  are,  in  the  end,  and  in  Uie 
totality  of  their  effects,  a  benefit  to  the  human 
race.*  But  these  effects  are  cruel  during  the  mo- 
ments of  transition. — Dickens's  **AU  the  Year 
BofMd."       

Sewing  on  Black  Cloth.— To  remedy  the 
difficulty  which  persons  with  defective  eyes  expe- 
rience when  sewing  on  black  cloth  at  night,  the 
Seientrfic  American  directs :  Pin  or  baste  a  strip 
of  white  paper  on  the  seam  of  black  cloth  to  be 
operated  upon,  then  sew  through  the  paper  and 
cloth,  and  when  the  seam  is  completed  the  paper 
may  be  torn  ofil  The  black  thread  will  be  ais- 
tinctly  seen  on  the  white  paper,  and  drawing  the 
stitdies  a  little  tighter  than  usual,  good  work  will 
be  produced.  This  method  is  well  adapted  for 
sewing  by  machinery  as  well  as  by  hand. 


The  Old  Maid  without  a  Disappointment, 
— There  is  something  touching  in  the  lot  of  a  wo- 
man who  has  courageously  got  over  an  early  dis- 
appointment, and  who  sets  nerself  to' do  good  in 
her  generation,  and  give  her  neighbors  as  much 
hai>pinesB  as  she  can.  But  although  there  are  old 
maids  whose  disappointment  is  in  this  noble  way, 
there  arc  other  old  maids  whose  disappointment 
consists  in  never  having  had  any  disappointment 
to  bear ;  and  this  is  a  trial  which,  at  one  period 
of  life,  is  hard  to  endure,  and  ought  to  awid^en 
more  sympathy  than  it  does. 
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Cl*u>9  Slieplierd'i  CaltniLir 

t  LT  has  come  an< 
the  whole  world  of 
wealth  IB  spread 
out  beTore  ua  m 
prodigal  array  — 
VThM  a  sense  of 
fulness  eTerytbing 
about  us  hfts  The 
old  house  on  the 
hUlside  that  has 
stood  out  OS  blank 
and  baJd  as  a  flag 
Btafffoi  SIX  months 
past,  19  now  hid 
den  from  ticw  or 
Its  gable  can  onl] 
be  seen  through  a 

blmg  foliage  — 
'  The  woods  and 
groves  have  dark- 
ened and  tbitlLened  into  one  impervious  mass 
of  sober  uniform  green,  and  having  for  a  while 
ceased  to  exercise  the  more  active  functions  of 
the  spring,  are  resting  from  their  labors.  •  •  • 
In  winter,  the  trees  may  be  supposed  to  sleep 
in  a  state  of  insensible  Inactivity,  and  in  spring 
to  be  laboring  with  the  flood  of  new  life  that  is 
pressing  through  their  veins,  and  forcing  them 
to  perform  the  offices  attached  to  their  existence. 
But  in  summer,  having  reached  the  middle  term 
of  their  annual  life,  they  pause  in  their  appoint- 
ed course,  and  then,  if  ever,  laslt  the  nourish- 
ment  they  take  in,    and    'enjoy  the  air  they 


breathe.'  And  he,  who,  sitting  in  summer  time 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  can  see 
its  bare  branches  fan  the  soft  brecso  as  it  passes, 
and  hear  its  polished  leaves  whisper  and  twit- 
ter to  each  other,  like  birds  at  love-making ;  and 
yet  con  feel  anything  like  an  aisurance  that  it 
does  not  enjoy  its  existence,  know  little  of  the 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  hie  own,  and  still  less 
of  that  by  which  he  clings  to  the  hope  of  a  future. 
I  do  not  ask  him  to  make  it  an  article  othia/aith 
that  the  flowers  feel ;  but  I  do  ask  him,  for  his 
own  sake,  not  to  make  it  an  article  of  his  faith 
that  they  do  not." 

Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  the  mind  than 
this  flush  of  animated  existence — these  promises 
of  future  crops !  How  attracdve  and  delightful 
are  the  changing  hues  of  the  grain-flelds.  The 
rye  is  turning  yellow,  indicating  that  its  time  of 
ripening  ia  at  hand.  The  wheat  and  barley  are 
of  a  dull  green,  while  the  oats  are  whitening,  and 
all  ore  gracefully  bending  to  the  summer  breeze 
asit  passes  over  them.  "What  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful to  look  on,  ftom.  an  eminence,  than  a  great 
plain,  painted  all  over  with  the  party-colored  hon- 
ors of  the  early  portion  of  this  month,  when  the 
all-pervading  verdure  of  the  spring  has  passed 
away,  and  before  the  scorching  heats  of  summer 
have  had  time  to  prevail  over  the  various  tints 
and  hues  that  have  taken  place." 

How  stately  the  trees  stand  on  the  lawn  or 
road-side,  and  bow  lovingly  they  have  intermin- 
gled their  branches  in  the  forett,  and  ever  sing 
in  harmony  that  "the  Hand  that  made  them  is 
Divine."  The  influence  of  these  trees  on  man 
is  neither  small  nor  unimportant,  for  without 
them  our  climate  would  probably  undergo  an  en- 
tire change.  They  furnish  the  soil  with  that  un- 
organized matter  on  which  alone  perfect  plants 
can  live,  by  the  decay  of  leaves,  and  ultimately 
by  the  decay  of  trunks  aud  branches.  So  the 
waters  of  a  tMiuntrr,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  ne- 
cessarily aflecled  hythi  state  of  the  woods  of  that 
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country.  These  woods  must,  in  all  oases,  act 
more  or  less  as  a  sponge  in  retaining  the  water 
which  falls  on  tliem;  and  water  must  thus  be 
suppHed  more  gradually  to  the  rivers,  in  coun- 
tries  covered  with  wood,  than  in  countries  which 
ave  cleared.  The  influence  of  forest  scenery  in 
increasing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  preventii^  a  climate  &om  being  so  hot  in  sum- 
mer and  so  cold  in  winter,  as  it  would  otherwise 
be,  is  now  well  understood.  Trees  modify  both 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere; 
they  are  all-important  as  aheUeVf  by  checking  the 
force  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  being  condensers  of 
asmospheric  vapor,  and  affording  both  man  and 
beast  a  grateful  shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun. 

If  trees  were  taken  from  the  streets,  lanes  and 
yards  our  of  New  England  villages,  what  equivalent 
could  be  introduced  to  supply  their  places  as  ob- 
jects of  usefulness  and  beauty  ?  What  art  of  man 
could  devise  a  substitute !  What,  to  meet  the  scan- 
ning eye,  or  watchful  ear !  How  utterly  poor  and 
powerless  would  all  our  attainments  prove  to  sup- 
ply this  defect !  What  traveller,  seeking  recrea- 
tion and  rest,  would  take  his  family  to  a  treeless 
village!  Our  people  are  now  appreciating  the 
value  of  trees,  and  their  influence  upon  both  mind 
and  matter.  From  some  eminence  our  villages 
have  the  appearance  of  a  forest.  The  smoke  curls 
up  from  among  waving  branches,  and  the  church 
spire  looks  out  from  among  green  leaves,  while 
the  tones  of  the  church  bell,  so  familiar  to  every 
New  England  ear,  roU  away  to  the  hillsides,  mel- 
lowed and  subdued  by  the  blossoms  and  foliage 
of  our  village  trees.  Bonaparte  was  once  walk- 
ing upon  the  terrace  at  Malmaison,  and  was  deep- 
ly affected  by  hearing  the  evening  bells  of  RueL 
"If  such  is  their  effect  upon  me,"  he  said,  "what 
must  it  be  with  others  P" 

What  son  of  a  New  England  village  ever  wan- 
dered into  the  wide  world,  and  forgot  his  New 
England  church,  and  minister,  and  village  trees ! 
Some,  alas,  may  have  forgotten  them  for  a  time, 
but  the  impression  of  them  made  in  youth,  can 
rarely  be  effiiced  from  the  mind.  The  kind  and 
earnest  words  of  a  faithful  teacher  to  the  young 
heart,  will  bear  him  in  remembrance  in  all  after 
life,  whether  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  life,  or  on 
burning  sands,  or  stormy  seas.  Thousands  in 
these  villages  will  say  with  the  estimable  Fulleb, 
"Our  minister  lives  sermons-M-he  is  ever  as  hos* 
pitable  as  his  estate  will  permit,  and  makes  every 
alms  two  by  his  cheerful  giving  it  He  loveth  to 
live  in  a  well  repaired  house,  that  he  may  serve 
Qod  therein  more  cheerfully,  and  lying  on  his 
death-bed,  he  bequeathes  to  each  of  his  parish- 
ioners his  precepts  and  examples  for  a  legacy,  and 
they  in  requital  erect  every  one  a  monument  for 
him  in  their  hearts." 


We  receive  many  letters  from  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  New  England  now  residing  in  the 
West,  but  rarely  one  that  does  not  show  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  hill  and  stream  land  of  their  birth. 
They  seem  to  say : 

"though  Dot  from  cnmtled  stnett  I  came, 
ICethoaght  'twas  long  since  I  hod  roand  me  seen 
Such  trae  repose ;  thoagh  sot  oppressed  with  grief 
Uore  than  time  brings  to  all,  I  deeply  felt 
Twas  a  heait-heallng  land.    The  country  there 
Seemed  God's  own  eonntry,  for  the  nse  of  man 
Intended:  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Woods  for  his  health  and  pastures  for  his  board." 

• 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  pardon  us  for  «om* 
ing  up  from  the  furrows  for  a  few  minutes  to  stay 
among  the  trees*.  He  will  remember  that  one  ia 
as  essential  to  his  prosperity  as  the  other,  and 
that  both  are  the  gift  of  an  ever  watchful  and  be- 
neficent Being.  We  pray  him  also  to  ponder 
well  the  blessings  which  come  with  this  hay  month| 
fervid,  busy  JULT. 


B007B— THBIB  EFFBOT  ON  BOIIiB. 

Most  plants  throw  their  roots  over  a  great  depth 
in  disintegrated  subsoils ;  indeed,  where  soils  are 
underdrained  and  subsoil  plowed,  after  their  re« 
moval  they  leave  in  the  soil  an  amount  of  roots 
nearly  or  quite  eoual  to  the  crop  removed,  and 
the  portion  percolating  the  subsoil  and  decaying 
in  place,  furnishes  new  conditions  capable  of  lib- 
erating from  the  subsoil  many  elements  which 
have  been  before  inert. 

The  joint  action  of  atmosphere  and  moisture, 
together  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  fertilizing 
gases,  all  circulating  the  more  freely  through  pas- 
sages where  roots  have  decayed,  and  which  bv 
their  decay  have  furnished  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents, requires  but  the  action  consequent  upon  the 
presence  of  these  constituents,  assisted  by  the 
roots  of  a  living  organism,  L  e.,  the  next  crop,  to 
insure  the  solution  of  new  quantities  of  mineral 
matter  from  the  subsoiL  Portions  of  the  mineral 
matter  so  liberated,  are  elevated  into  the  surface* 
soil,  and  there  deposited,  as  excrementitious  mat- 
ter thrown  off  by  vegetables,  and  with  the  decay 
of  roots  thus  enrich  the  surface-soil ;  and  this  is 
also  assisted  in  degree  by  capillary  attraction. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  continual  uprising 
of  matter  toward  the  surface-soil,  consequent  up- 
on the  continuous  decomposition  in  the  subsoil, 
must  eventually  denude  the  aubsoil  of  its  more 
valuable  portions ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  new  conditions  produced  are  such  as 
continuallv  to  cause  the  liberation  of  new  quanti- 
ties, and  that  the  entire  soil  being  deepened,  pre- 
sents a  greater  area  of  surfaces  of  particles  to  be 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  and  other  influences. 
To  avoid  using  the  material  is  like  husbanding 
perishable  articles  until  they  become  worthless. 

The  roots  of  a  currant  crop  often  extend  four 
or  five  feet  in  length.  Even  the  common  onion 
has  roots  eighteen  inches  long,  the  lucern  and 
other  clovers  by  the  decay  of  their  roots,  perco- 
lating deeply  into  the  soil,  deposit  carbon  in  place 
of  mmeral  matter  which  they  take  up ;  part  to  be 
returned  to  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  roots,  and 
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port  elevated  into  the  upper  soil,  while  the  por- 
tion of  the  crop  remorca  is  more  nearly  renewed 
by  liberating  new  quantities  over  greater  depthfl, 
than  if  the  soil  were  cultivated  on  the  shallow 
system. 

Every  fact,  empirical  and  scientific,  ^es  to 
prove  tnat  deep  tillage  renders  the  addition  of 
less  quantities  of  mineral  fertilizers  adequate  to 
product  crops. — Working  Farmer* 


J^ihg  New  England  Farmer, 
FAIiSB  B8TIHATSS— KEN  IiICE. 

Ms.  Editor: — ^You  have  often  noticed  the 
proneness  of  men  to  be  looking  after,  and  admir- 
ing great  thing*.  He  who  studies  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  lion,  the  leopard,  or  tiger,  is 
engaged  in  a  lofty  and  honorable  pursuit  The 
kin^  of  beasts ;  who  would  not  be  proud  of  the 
achievement,  could  he  but  slay  a  single  specimen  ? 
Who  would  not  consider  a  place  among  those 

fithered  to  see  the  noble  slain,  a  place  of  nonorP 
ut  the  man,  can  he  be  a  man,  who  is  seen  look- 
ing after  bugs,  and  flies,  and  lice,  who  devotes 
time  to  such  an  insignificant,  childish  purpose,  is 
viewed  by  the  mass  of  his  fellows  as  trifling  with 
his  existence. 

But  what,  sir,  would  be  his  position  as  a  bene- 
factor of  his  race,  who  should  penetrate  every  jun- 
gle on  our  globe,  and  destroy  the  best  lion  ^t 
has  made  such  his  retreat,  compared  with  his  who 
should  destroy  the  wheat-fly,  or  midge-maker,  an 
insect  so  small  that  a  score  placed  in  the  balance 
against  one  hair  of  the  lion's  mane,  would  kick 
the  beam.  The  roar  of  the  lion  may  frighten  a 
flue  bushman,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fly  caus- 
es a  nation  to  tremble. 

But  my  subject,  when  measured  by  might  or 
bulk,  is  not  the  formidable  giant,  that  he  may  be 
compared  with  the  fly,  the  bug,  or  the  flea,  but  is 
an  animal  so  small  that  were  you  to  put  a  gross  of 
them  on  the  tail  of  a  flea,  it  would  scarcely  make 
it  droop,  or  shorten  the  length  of  his  jump  by  a 
single  line.  And  yet,  as  the  skull-caps  of  the 
animalculse  form  masses  of  rocks,  as  the  coral  in- 
sect builds  islands  in  the  ocean,  and  reefs  on  its 
coasts,  as  moments  make  the  whole  cycle  of  time, 
so  then  hen  lice,  when  aggre^ted,  will  make  an 
extension,  and  give  a  visual  angle  which  the  hu- 
man eye  can  appreciate ;  yea,  more,  will  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  perches  on  which  your 
hens  roost,  will  fill  to  overflowing  every  crack  and 
corner  of  your  henery ;  will  cover  you  if  you  ^o 
into  it,  and  will  bite  you,  if  you  have  not  the  skm 
of  a  Packadermata,  most  kiUingly. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  little  personal  experi- 
ence with  these  scamps.  I  had  last  spring  aoout 
a  dozen  hens.  Their  apartment  was  in  die  corner 
of  the  bam,  was  about  eleven  feet  long,  four  wide, 
and  eight  high ;  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  matched 
spruce  boards,  with  a  twelve  light  window  in  the 
south  side.  The  floor  above  was  not  matched. 
Within  was  a  box  of  dry  ashes,  nest  boxes,  ete. 
Report  came  that  the  hens  were  troubled  with 
lice.  Without  examining  at  once  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  mischief,  directions  were  given 
to  mingle  sulphur  with  their  food.  Soon  it  was 
said  that  the  nests  and  eggs  gave  lice  to  those 
who  went  to  them.  A  thorough  examination  was 
made ;  there  wer^  more  animals  on  a  perch  four 


feet  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  than  there 
are  men,  women  and  children  on  this  globe ;  so 
we  believe ;  and  every  part  of  the  room  was  thor* 
oughly  stocked,  and  yet  there  were  but  few  to  be 
found  on  the  hens. 

Now  for  war.  Bought  one  pound  of  sulphur, 
and  four  pounds  of  the  leaf  stem  of  tobacco  i  set 
in  the  henery  a  tub  with  some  water  in  it  as  a 
guard  against  fire,  and  in  the  tub  an  iron  pot  with 
some  coals ;  filled  the  pot  with  the  tobacco,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  tobacco  three  or  four  ounces  of 
sulphur,  and  shut  the  door.  After  this  had  burnt 
out,  and  the  fogo  had  so  far  disappeared  that  ad- 
mission oould  be  gained,  we  re-filled  the  pot  widi 
tobacco  and  sulphur,  and  gave  them  another  dose. 
This  over,  the  premises  were  examined.  The  lice 
had  been  warmed  up  just  enough  to  make  them 
lively.  Not  even  a  cough  or  a  sneeze  was  heard 
among  them.  This  was,  therefore,  a  failure.  The 
floor  above,  and  all  the  boxes,  and  movables  with- 
in were  then  removed,  and  purified  by  fire,  and 
the  room  drenched  with  boiling  water  oft  repeat- 
ed.  This  tliinned  die  ranks,  but  was  not  e^ctu- 
aL  The  next  step  was  to  add  to  a  thorough  use 
of  hot  water,  a  profuse  sprinkling  with  dry  ashes, 
while  the  walls  were  yet  dripping.  This  was  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  for  one  or  two  weeks. 
The  victory  was  complete;  harmony  being  re- 
stored both  to  the  henery  and  the  kitchen.  In- 
ference No.  1,  Never  despise  small  things.  In- 
ference No.  2,  Let  your  henery  be  plastered,  and 
often  whitewashed.  Inference  No.  3,  Qive  your 
hens  from  time  to  time  a  little  sulphur  in  their 
food.  Reed. 

FUUfiddj  Mass.,  1859. 


Fur  fke  New  Bngkmd  Farmer, 
TSB  POTATO  BOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  has  been  no  lack  of  hy- 
potheses, and  arguments  most  ingenious  and 
plausible  have  been  framed  in  relation  to  this  dis- 
ease, but  the  whole  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  in  every  aspect  and  guise  that  it  wouli 
seem  a  vain  attempt  to  seek  to  search  the  causi . 
Professor  Bollman,  a  Russian  Councillor  cf 
State,  has  published  a  work  on  the  preventidn  cf 
potato  rot.  He  discovered  accidentally,  and  has 
subsequently  verified  by  experiment  thQ  fact,  that 
seed  potatoes,  thoroiiehly  dried,  will  produce 
a  sound  crop.  Mr.  B oilman's  room  in  which  his 
first  potatoes  were  dried  was  heated  to  about  72^. 
By  way  of  experiment,  he  placed  others  in  the 
chamber  of  the  stove  itself,  where  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  135°.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
previous  to  the  final  decay  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  diseased  potato  becomes  one-third  more  tnan 
that  of  the  healthy  tuber,  on  account  of  the  water 
it  contains ;  when  submitted  to  a  dry  heat  of  200° 
it  loses  ito  moisture,  and  the  progress  of  decay  is 
retarded,  if  it  be  not  stopped. 

I  was  conversing  with  one  of  our  farmers  a 
short  time  since  in  relation  to  potato  rot  and  the 
drying  process.  He  said  for  nine  years  in  suc- 
cession he  had  practiced  cutting  off  the  seed  end 
sometime  previous  to  planting  and  drying  them 
thoroughly  j  when  ready  to  plant  he  dropped  from 
four  to  seven  in  a  hill,  and  ne  has  had  no  rotten 
potatoes  since  he  adopted  this  method*  He  usu- 
ally plants  the  early  kinds.  J.  W. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

IMSTEB,  7BOM    THB  BANBWICH 
ISXiAITDS. 

Makawao  Maui,  HAWAnAH  Islands,  > 
Dkczmdm  27, 1859.         ( 

Messes.  Editors  :  —  Gentlemen^ — I  have  not 
boen  able  to  make  you  out  a  communication,  I 
find,  since  February.  Let  me  hasten  to  speak  with 
you  ere  the  year  closes.  L\  my  closmg  para- 
graphs, I  promised  you  something  touching  Pele, 
the  once  famed  goddess  of  Hawaii,  and  of  her 
recent  doings.  Glad  am  I  to  say  that  I  have 
quite  recently  returned  from  a  tour  round  that 
island,  in  making  which  I  revisited  the  crater 
of  Kilanea,  and  looked  upon  the  lava  flow  as  it 
mingled  its  burning  waters  with  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  I  think  that  I  can  say  something  of  what 
I  saw  on  old  Hawaii  which  will  interest  our 
friends,  the  farmers,  and  others  who  read  your 
periodicals. 

Hawaii  is  the  largest  island  of  the  group  from 
which  it  receives  its  name,  Hawaii,  or  Hawaii  nei, 
being  the  true  appellation  ;  this  island  being  68 
miles  long  and  68  broad.  Near  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  present  year,  I  landed  Arom  a  small 
schooner  at  Kohala,  the  north-west  district  of  the 
island.  Some  seven  miles  in  a  horse  cart  took  us 
to  the  station  occupied  by  Rev.  Elias  Bond,  who 
has  occupied  the  station  some  sixteen  years.  He 
has  been  an  active  and  successfbl  laborer,  and  has 
seen  great  improvements  since  he  commenced  his 
labors.  He  has  an  excellent,  well-finished  meet- 
ing-house, and  some  seven  school-houses,  beauti- 
ful, though  small,  structures  of  wood  or  stone. 
These  houses  will  accommodate  meetings  for  con- 
ference and  prayer  during  the  week.  The  coun- 
try is  a  grazing  one,  also  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
iioTi  of  corn  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Bond  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  heathen  population  around 
him ;  many  of  them  now  have  lands,  and  are  pros- 
perous farmers ;  all  might  do  well  but  for  their 
native  indolence.  I  hope  you  may  hear  again 
from  this  district  From  Kohala  we  rodoto  Wai- 
m.  a.  Our  road  lay  over  the  Kohala  mountains, 
6000  feet  high,  and  as  we  ascended  and  ap- 
proached the  summit,  we  came  into  the  region  of 
Irish  potatoes,  large  quantities  of  which  are  raised 
here  for  the  Kawaihae  market,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. Whale  ships,  after  taking  wood  and  water 
at  Kilo,  touch  at  K.awaihao  on  their  way  to  La- 
haina  and  Honolulu,  and  purchase  their  potatoes. 
Small  vessels  also  take  them  to  Lahaina  and  Hon- 
olulu. I  remarked,  too,  that  cattle  looked  finely 
in  this  mountainous  region;  the  feed  seemed 
scanty,  but  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  sweet 
and  nutritious,  more  so  than  the  grass  at  Kohala, 
which  is  plenty,  but  coarse  and  unsavory.  The 
prospect  on  reaching  the  highest  land  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  on  descending  to  Waimea, 
2000  fact  below,  was  grand.  To  our  left,  Mauna 
Kca,  the  highest  mountain  on  the  island,  being 
nearly  14,000  feet  high,  towered  majestically, 
showing  signs  of  winter  patches  of  snow  remain- 
ing near  the  top.  To  the  right,  Hualalai,  9000 
feet,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  setting  gun,  while  in 
the  centre,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  Mauna  Loa, 
like  a  vast  dome,  stretched  upward  to  nearly  the 
height  of  Mauna  Kea,  and  nearly  spanned  the 
island  in  regular  slopes.  But  alas !  with  all  its 
rrandeur,  the  sight  was  a  deeply  melancholy  one. 
Vefore  us  lay  an  area  of  country,  say  50  milea  by 


30,  embracing  the  three  huge  mountains  men- 
tioned above.  Between  these  there  was  stretched 
a  vast  plain  dotted  with  conical  hills  of  various 
sizes  and  heights,  craters  covered  with  red  and 
black  sand  and  scoria.  Through  all  this  plain  we 
saw  a  single  river,  and  such  a  stream  !  Gentle- 
men, may  you  never  see  the  like  in  New  England. 
It  was  a  river  of  liquid  fire,  of  molten  lava,  issu- 
ing from  the  sloping  side  of  Mauna  Loa.'  This 
was  apparent  by  the  columns  of  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  the  ignited  mouths  of  several  craters, 
and  we  could  easily  trace  the  stream  for  many 
miles  by  the  smoke  and  gases  along  its  course, 
and  by  the  fresh  and  shining  lava  which  it  had 
tlirown  up  in  its  progress.  The  whole  plain 
seemed  a  bed  of  lava — now,  acres  of  slabs  of  pa- 
hoehoe,  like  a  pavement  of  immense  dimensions, 
and  anon,  fields  of  lava  thrown  into  shapes  almost 
innumerable,  from  large  boulders  to  pebble 
stones,  and  from  fiat  and  smooth  ones  to  the 
sharp-like  hatchel  teeth  and  needles.  Not  a  riv- 
er, brook  or  fountain  of  water  met  our  eye  on  all 
this  plain.  Nothing  but  desolation  spread  over 
these  immense  fields.  How  unlike  the  view  I  once 
had  in  crossing  the  Green  Mountains  from  the 
east  to  the  west  side.  As  I  looked  down  on  west- 
em  Vermont  in  the  town  of  Chittenden,  I  think, 
and  saw  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  cultivated 

flains,  the  grazing  herds,  and  habitations  of  men, 
was  most  pleasantly  affected  with  the  goodness 
of  (fpd  to  my  country.  You  may  well  be  thank- 
ful, friends  in  New  England,  that  you  are  spared 
the  seeing  rivers  of  fire-^thankful  that  rivers  and 
brooks  of  sweet  water  irrigate  your  plains  an() 
make  fertile  your  fields,  and  that  your  mountains, 
oven,  are  covered  with  forests  and  other  vegeta^ 
tion.  True,  there  are  forests  at  the  base  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  Hawaiian  mountains,  but  the  up- 
per parts  of  them  are  nothing  but  lava,  ashes  and 
scoria,  and  Mauna  Loa,  as  you  have  now  seen,  is 
sending  out  her  burning  matter  in  constant 
streams.  More  I  will  tell  you  of  this  fearful  phe- 
nomenon, ere  I  am  through. 

On  descending  to  the  plains  of  Waimea  I  was 
happy  to  find  some  mitigation  of  the  dcsokte  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  seen  from  the  mountain 
above.  We  found  a  small  river  or  brook  near 
the  station  of  Kev.  L.  Lyons.  It  issued  from  the 
Kohala  side  of  the  island,  and  irrigated  a  small 
portion  of  land  about  Waimea.  Considerate  im- 
provement had  been  made  here  since,  in  1829, 
thirty  years  ago,  I  visited  the  place  as  one  of  a 
Committee  seeking  in  behalf  of  the  Mission  a 
health  station.  Then  all  was  primitive — ^purely 
Hawaiian.  Now,  there  is  a  pleasant  meeting- 
house, two  or  three  stores,  and  quite  a  number  of 
dwelling-houses ;  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  wre 
plenty ;  but  I  saw  but  little  in  the  shape  of  agri- 
culture, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  plains  of 
Waimea  were  covered  with  a  wild  and  noxious 
weed  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  hope  oi  the 
husbandman.    Yours,  with  much  esteem, 

J.  S.  Gbeen. 

P.  8.  I  must  tell  you  more  of  Waimea  lest  you 
think  it,  like  Sodom  of  old,  blighted  by  the  wrath 
of  a  holy  God.  I  have  given  you  Waimea  only 
as  seen  from  the  high  lands  which  divide  it  from 
Kohala.  This  portion  of  the  district  is  certainly, 
as  a  whole,  sufficiently  desolate  and  forbidding, 
though  the  climate  is  cool,  and  the  prospect  is 
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one  of  the  best  on  the  island.  Now  please  p;o 
with  me  to  Hamakua,  the^ame  of  another  dis- 
trict belonging  to  Waimea.  Waimea  station  is 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea  at  Kawaihae,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  at  Waipio, 
on  the  north  side  of  tho  island.  We  will  visit 
Waipio.  The  first  three  miles  the  road  is  level, 
running  through  a  woody  land,  large  scattering 
ohia  trees — a  species  of  oak — the  soil  light,  but 
thickly  covered  with  the  oi  or  noxious  weed,  so 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impervious  to  man  or  beast. 
We  soon  began  to  descend,  and  found  the  travel- 
ling more  difficult.  As  we  approached  the  valley 
of  Waipio  we  turned  from  the  oeaten  path,  riding 
through  tho  wilderness  of  ferns  and  coarse,  high 
grass,  till  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley  sotqc 
two  miles  from  the  sea.  The  scenery  was  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  We  stood  nearly  opposite  a 
watcnall  which  only  needs  a  large  supply  of  water 
to  leave  vour  Niagara  all  in  the  back  ground.  The 
stream  is  smalL  It  comes  down  from  the  high 
land  back  of  Waimea,  quietly  wending  its  way 
through  the  woody  country  till  it  reaches  the  pre- 
cipice of  Waimea.  Here  it  takes  a  leap,  a  short 
one  at  first,  one  hundred  feet  perhaps,  into  a  ba- 
sin formed  in  the  rock ;  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
comes  the  final  fall,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  two  thousand  feet; — yes,  two  thousand  feet 
into  the  valley.  Mueh  of  the  water  goes  upward 
in  mist,  but  it  drips  from  the  rocks  and  ioins  the 
water  in  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  vdley, 
watering  numerous  kalo  patches,  and  emptying 
into  the  sea.  Another  fall,  full  as  high,  was  shut 
from  our  sight  by  a  projecting  precipice,  but  we 
could  see  the  stream  made  by  it  The  valley  is  a 
fruitful  one,  and  has  quite  a  population ;  is  the 
glory  of  Waimea,  fmrnishing  much  provision  for 
less  favored  places.  The  people  here  are  making 
preparation  tor  building  a  large  stone  meeting- 
house, which  they  propose  to  christen  Bona  Fa/tdo 
—St  Paul's. 

SO  ANIMALS  CONSTJMB  POOP    IN  FBO- 
POBTION  TO  THEXB  SIZSP 

ATe  suppose  that  this  question  wiH  generally 
receive  an  affimative  answer.  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
of  New  York,  whoso  success  in  fattening  stock 
has  given  his  opinion  on  this  subject  equal  au- 
thority with  his  opinion  on  draining,  has  recently 
written  some  advice  to  a  young  farmer  on  buying 
and  fattening  stock,  which  answers  our  question 
in  the  negative,  at  least  so  far  as  fatting  animals 
are  concerned.  He  says,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Country  Qenileman^  that 

''It  takes  no  more  feed  to  fat  a  lot  of  sheep  av- 
eraging 140  or  150  pounds,  than  it  does  the  same 
number  averaging  only  85  or  90  pounds ;  there- 
fore it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  heavy  sheep  than 
light  ones.  It  takes  no  more  to  fat  a  steer  that 
weighs  140O  pounds,  live  weight,  than  it  does  to 
fat  one  weigning  900  or  1000  pounds,  and  the 
largest  will  always  gain  the  most,  with  equal  feed, 
if  they  are  of  the  same  age.  Then,  when  fat,  the 
largest  are  worth  more  per  pound  to  the  butcher ; 
80  there  is  a  profit  every  way  in  fattening  cattle 
of  a  good  size,  according  to  their  age." 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  adds  that  be 


had  heard  those  whom  he  regarded  as  men  of 
practical  knowledge,  say,  that  all  animals,  except 
man,  eat  according  to  their  size,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  believed  it,  but  when  he  come  to  feed 
steers  in  stalls,  some  weighing  1000  pounds,  somo 
1500  pounds,  and  found  the  largest  puttuig  on 
the  most  fat  and  gaining  the  most  in  weight, 
which  they  would  always  do,  he  found  those  men's 
theories  would  not  stand  the  test  when  tried  by 
practice. 

For  the  New  JBkgUmd  Farmer, 

PATlTff  FSSNGES — No.  S. 

In  my  communication  of  Feb,  21, 1800, 1  spoke 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  fences,  their  immense 
cost,  their  neglected  condition  tiiroughout  the 
coimtry,  the  consequent  necessity  for  improve- 
ment in  them ;  and  tho  individual  and  national 
benefits  which  would  result  from  such  improve- 
ments ;  also,  some  objections  to  the  kinds  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  also  the  necessity  of  calling  the  at* 
tention  of  sensible  and  practical  men  to  the  sub- 
ject 

As  a  general  thing,  agricultural  writers  and 
speakers  seldom  even  allude  to  it  I  do  not  re- 
collect of  reading  more  than  three  or  four  articles 
in  any  paper  upon  the  subject,  one  of  which  was 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  French,  upon  wire  fences, 
and  the  others  were  reports  of  the  discussions  at 
the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute  where 
one  of  the  speakers  recommended  doing  without 
them,— an  idea  not  quite  original  with  him,  for, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  immense  fields  of 
once  fertile  and  valuable  land,  by  bad  manage- 
ment, have  been  made  a  barren  waste  and  <' turned 
out"  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  fencing.  At  our  agri- 
cultural fairs,  farms,  farm  implements  and  farm- 
Eroducts,  horses,  oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  sheep, 
oes,  pigs  and  poultry,  hens,  so  rare,  so  prolific 
and  so  beautiful  that  a  few  years  ago  they  would 
have  caused  "a  fever,"  corn,  oats  "peas,  beans 
and  barle]^';"  splendid  cheeses  and  immense 
squashes,  big  caboage  heads  and  nice  honcv ;  per- 
formances, pedestrian,  equestrian,  and,  I  had  al- 
most said,  ridiculous ;  plows,  harrows,  cultivators, 
corn-shellers,  mowing  machines  and  patent  sau- 
sage-fillers, steam  plows  and  improved  apple  par- 
ers,  all  compete  for  the  glittering  prizes,  and  re- 
ceive commendations  of  committees  and  orator, 
while  fences,  which,  like  watchful  sentinels,  guard 
and  protect  them  all,  and  are  a  more  costly  pro- 
duction than  all  put  together,  are  passed  by  as  of 
little  worth,  or  consequence. 

Let  State  agricultural  societies  offer  liberal  pre- 
miums for  specimens  of  the  best  new  fences,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  we  shall  see  fences  much  moic 
tasteftil,  durable  and  economical  upon  all  well- 
managed  farms,  taking  the  place  of  those  that  ore 
now  a  reproach  and  burlesque  upon  the  agricultu- 
ral improvements  of  tho  age. 

In  my  remarks,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as 
discouraging  the  building  of  all  the  kinds  of  fen- 
ces that  are  in  general  use ;  there  are  cases  where 
stone  wall  would  be  a  very  durable  fence,  also 
where  it  mijght  be  expedient  to  build  one  of  brush 
or  logs,  as  it  is  sometimes  better  to  build  a  log 
house  than  any  other ;  but  I  do  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  opposing  with  all  earnestness  the  divid- 
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ing  and  subdividing  of  fiel^Jis  with  wall  fences,  or 
the  building  of  one  wall  by  the  side  of  another 
**to  get  rid  of  the  rocks."  A  few  years  since,  a 
fanner  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  remarked  to  a 
friend,  that  he  had  more  than  20  miles  of  wall 
upon  the  farm  where  he  lived  and  an  adjoining 
one!  His  fields,  as  I  looked  upon  them  from 
the  road,  very  much  resembled  m  their  dimen- 
sions, those  necessary  enclosures  we  find  in  al- 
most every  town,  called  the  Common  Pound.  Hjs 
fences  must  have  cost  more  than  $6000,  and  have 
put  many  acres  of  land  out  of  reach  of  the  plow. 
On  some  farms,  wall  fences  are  built  10  or  12  feet 
in  width,  "to  get  rid  of  the  rocks" — a  fence  so  in- 
conveniently wide  that  a  politician  could  not  pos- 
sibly stand  on  both  sides  of  it  at  the  same  time, 
with  any  degree  of  comfort !    Building  fences  "to 

Set  rid  of  tne  rocks"  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
rishman's  arithmetic  of  taking  one  from  t^'o  and 
three  remain,  but  is  just  about  as  absurd  as  his 
proposal  to  dig  a'  hole  in  the  earth  by  the  side  of 
another  to  get  the  dirt  with  which  to  fill  it ! 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  rocks  ?  Many 
farmers  have  yet  to  learn  their  value  for  roaa- 
inakinff.  Fill  all  low  and  wet  places  any  conve- 
nient depth  with  them,  putting  m  the  large  ones 
first,  then  fill  the  spaces  with  tiie  small  ones,  and 
cover  with  dirt.  Lme  the  banks  of  streams  with 
them,  fill  deep  gullies,  do  almost  any  thing  with 
them  rather  than  build  unnecess^  fences.  Much 
of  this  can  be  done  in  winter. 

In  the  article  upon  wire  fences  written  by  Judge 
French,  he  speaks  of  "their  being  invisible  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  rods,"  which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  a  recommendation.  I  feel  reluctant  to  ques- 
tion anything  from  one  so  eminently  qualified  to 
instruct  in  umost  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  farm,  not  only  above  but  under 
the  ground ;  but  my  experience  is  unfavorable  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  particular  merit  of 
the  wire  fence. 

The  next  day  after  one  was  made  by  a  neigh- 
bor on  his  farm  adjoining  mine,  a  fine  horse 
which  I  had  turned  into  the  field  next  to  it,  hay- 
ing no  more  regard  for  territorial  rights  than 
some  members  of  Congress,  went  straight  through 
it,  breaking  every  wire  from  "turret  to  founda- 
tion." The  fence  was  made  of  No.  9  wire,  8  wires 
hi^,  and  secured  to  cedar  posts  10  feet  apart  by 
spikes  driven  into  them.  My  sheep,  which  may 
be  of  the  "creeper  breed,"  inquired  for  in  the 
Farmer  would  often  creep  through  between  the 
wires,  and  sometimes  break  them.  I  have  but  one 
other  objection  to  make  to  them  beside  their  "in- 
visibility," which  is,  that,  for  general  purposes,  as 
they  have  been  built  in  this  section,  they  are  just 
about  good  for  nothing. 

At  another  time,  I  may  say  something  of  tHe 
relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  fences,  the 
quantity  of  land  they  cover,  and  the  qualities  a 
good  one  should  possess.  "The  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  size  of  fields  on  farms  of  fifty,  and 
those  of  one  hundred  or  more  acres,"  I  mucn  pre- 
fer should  come  from  some  one  better  qualified  to 
make  them.  Chas.  R.  Smith. 

Haverhill,  N,  K,  May  1,  1860. 


Cooked  Food  por  Hogs. — ^We  would  refer  our 
readers  to  our  volume  IT.,  p.  11,  for  a  letter  by 
Mr.  P.  Mason,  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  on  the  use  of 


cooked  food  for  hogs.  Mr.  Mason  found  that  by 
using  cooked  corn  meal,  from  the  middle  of  Apru 
to  the  first  of  December,  he  increased  the  weight 
of  two  pigs,  from  about  40  pounds  to  602  pounds, 
being  a  gain  of  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  per  day, 
and  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  pork  was  about 
four  cents  per  pound.  This  probably  cannot  be 
brought  about  at  so  light  a  cost  wiui  uacodied 
food. — Working  Farmer* 


^HB  OI.D  FABM-HOtrSE. 

In  a  little  groTa  of  thade  trees 

Stands  a  ftnn  ^10910,  brown  and  old. 
With  a  wealth  of  Tinei  aronnd  it, 

Cremmed  with  llofrera  of  red  and  gold  ; 
Bj  the  path  that  makea  a  circle 

Of  wUbe  sand  around  the  lawn, 
Grow  sweet  Timothy  and  cloter, 

Bo^  as  a  Jnoe-day  dawn. 

Around  its  door  pale  mominf -glories, 

Jomp-of^ohnnies,  dahlias,  pinks, 
Ctnster— <)oooentrated  beaaties. 

Married  by  a  thoosand  links ; 
Links  of  loTC,  the  works  of  nature^ 

Mystery  of  handicraft ; 
Links  of  glory,  through  which 

Argosies  ofperfiune  waft. 

And  the  gate  that  swings  beliftre  ft. 

And  the  fenee  as  white  as  snow. 
Stand  on  jariegated  cushions, 

Whkh  the  sun-fire  sets  a  glow; 
Crowning  tbctn  with  many  colors — 

Yellow,  purple,  green  and  blue — 
As  if  rainbow  there  had  fnUen, 

Melted  into  rarest  dew. 

On  its  roof  the  greenest  aoosses 

Catch  the  shadows  from  the  trees ; 
On  its  tides  red  honeysueUcs 

Make  their  curtseys  to  the  brecae ; 
And  the  ever-nertoas  willows. 

Standing  near  the  garden^  bound. 
Throw  a  web  of  shade  fantastic 

On  the  eloxer  naautlod  ground. 

O'er  the  well  an  arch  of  grape-vines, 

Formed  with  heaTen^  directed  care, 
Chains  the  shadows  to  the  water. 

Making  eeol  the  summer  air ; 
And  a  tiny  church,  its  steeple 

Flesoing  through  a  bower  of  leaves. 
Is  a  sure  and  sacred  reAige 

Where  the  w^cn  her  carol  wea?ea. 


Thb  Late  Hon.  B.  V.  Fbench.— At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  tiie  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  after  feeling  allusion  to  the  decease 
of  many  of  the  original  officers  and  members  of 
the  society,  Col.  Wilder  officially  announced  the 
death  of  Mr.  French  in  eloquent  and  appropri'^ 
ate  terms,  and  concluding  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  tho  death  of  our  fblIow-4iaBociate, 
the  Hon.  Benj.  V.  French,  wo  acknowledge  the  afflio- 
tlve  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  removing  flrom  onr 
Society  ono  of  its  founders  and  former  officers,  who  ftir 
a  long  course  of  years  eougiit  sealously  to  promote  its 
well-being  and  prosperity. 

Therefore  be  it  finiher  resolved.  That  In  common 
with  all  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  rural  art  and 
rural  happhiess,  we  wlU   ever   cherish  a  grateful 
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jrecollection  of  his  devoted  and  honorable  exertions  to 
improve  the  ngricnltare  and  horticnltare  of  onr  eoan- 
trj ;  and  GspedaUj  of  that  frankness  of  character  and 
k&dncss  of  heart,  which  had  gained  him  the  confldeaoe 
and  respect  of  a  large  chrcle  of  firiends. 

Resoictd,  That  these  resohitions  be  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  SociotT,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
transmitted  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  as  a  tribute 
toi^memoiy. 

Far  tk9  N$w  England  Farmer, 

Mb.  Editoe  : — Supposing  that  fanners  would 
like  to  hear  of  actual  expenment  in  this  depart- 
ment, I  will  give  my  experience.  Oceupyin^  a 
central  position  in  my  farm  lands,  was  as  forbid- 
ding a  swamp,  of  about  fifteen  acres,  as  can  be 
found  in  New  England,  with  bushes  and  bunches 
of  maples  growing  as  thick  as  they  oould  stand, 
perched  oa  stumps  of  a  former  growth,  around 
whsdi  water  stooa  the  most  of  the  year.  When 
the  water  overflowed  this,  it  found  its  way  across 
A  twentv-five  acre  lot,  through  an  open  ditch  1000 
feet  in  length,  and  emptied  upon  the  surface  of  a 
laree  cedar  swamp. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  desire  to  subdue  the  swamp 
first  mentioned  began  to  come  into  action.  First, 
I  wanted  the  geography  of  the  bottom ;  to  get  at 
that,  I  took  a  ught  iron  rod,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
creeping  in  among  the  thicket,  thrust  it  down 
where  there  was  an  opportunity.  In  these  explo- 
rations I  found  a  depression  of  die  bottom,  of 
about  two  acres,  in  wnich  my  rod  would  sink  its 
length  in  the  middle.  Here  was  a  grand  deposit 
of  peat,  the  muck  in  the  rest  of  the  swamp  being 
thin,  generally.  To  obtain  some  of  this  peat  de- 
posit, I  continued  the  ditch  in  the  valley,  through 
the  bushes,  400  feet,  which  took  off  the  surfieloe 
water;  then,  by  clearing  away  the  bushes  and 
stumps,  and  making  a  plank  it>ad  to  the  shore,  I 
managed  to  get  out  1500  horse-loads,  by  digging 
as  in  clay  holes,  leaving  a  dam  of  undistiurbed 
,  peat  between  the  cuts. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  reading  the  Farmer, 
and  there  saw  Judge  French's  letters  and  la- 
mentations, as  he  travelled  about,  to  see  so  many 
places  worse  than  useless,  that  could  be  made  into 
the  most  valuable  land  by  the  use  of  tile  drains. 
By  those  readii^s,  my  mind  was  opened  to  see 
things  in  a  more  intelligent  light.  I  then  con- 
ceived the  plan,  by  laying  a  drain,  of  getting  clear 
by  one  operation  of  tne  ugly  swamp,  getting  at  the 
great  deposit  of  peat,  which  I  found  was  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  making  a  grand  reservoir  for 
sudden  floods,  and  filling  die  niusance  of  a  ditch 
that  kept  the  valley  below  so  cold  and  wet  that 
no  useful  thing  could  grow,  besides  being  in  the 
way  of  all  farm  operations.  A  survey  was  taken, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  swamp  to  be  drained 
was  six  feet  above  the  cedar  swamp,  and  by  dig- 
ging five  feet  on  an  average,  oae-fourth  of  a  mile, 
wough  Q  concrete  of  iron,  clay  and  gravel,  al- 
most ab  hard  as  stone,  I  should  get  four  feet  of 
peat  dear  of  water.  It  was  a  formidable  looking 
job,  especially  as  we  hod  to  excavate  under  arail- 
roadt  beneath  a  culvert,  and  get  almost  every  inch 
of  earth  by  hard  blows  of  well  sharpened  picks. 

I  ordered  1400  pieces  of  five  inch  tile  of  Messrs. 
Shedd  &  Edson,  of  Boston.  In  the  summer  of 
J858, 1  put  down  1000  feet,  and  this  last  season, 
put  in  tne  remaining  400  feet,  to  the  reservoir 


from  which  the  peat  had  been  taken,  and  which 
was  full  of  water,  holding  about  10,000  cubic  feet. 
Having  taken  proper  precaution  to  protect  the 
pipe  from  being  filled,  the  last  barrier  was  cut 
away  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  the 
stagnant  waters  suddenly  sprang  for  the  open 
pipe,  I  fiung  my  hat  into  the  air,  and  the  half 
dozen  spectators  gave  three  cheers,  sympathizing 
with  me,  knowing  what  obstacles  I  had  surmount- 
ed in  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end.  The 
next  morning,  I  visited  the  place,  to  see  how  much 
the  water  had  lowered,  and  to  my  surprise,  it  had 
all  ^ne,  and  everything  appeared  as  though  it 
had  been  so  for  half  the  night  1  That  is,  10,000 
feet  of  water  had  gone  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  in  a 
few  hours,  through  a  ^\e  inch  tile,  with  a  descent 
of  two  inches  to  100  feet. 

Could  I  have  seen  the  result  of  actual  experi- 
ments like  the  above,  before  I  bought  the  tue,  I 
should  have  considered  myself  well  paid  in  taking 
the  Farmer  five  years,  to  find  it.  Next  I  cut  aH 
open  ditch  through  the  swamp,  above  the  reser- 
voir, to  let  out  all  the  surface  water,  and  waited 
to  see  the  result  when  the  next  flood  came.  It 
came  in  September,  and  it  was  a  flood ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  being  dry,  the  water  rushed  in 
from  the  surrounding  mils,  and  filled  the  reservoir 
and  ditches,  bank  fiul.  The  rain  ceased  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  next  Wednesday  morning, 
all  was  dry  as  before.  We  have  had  quite  a  boay 
of  6now  go  ofi*  this  January,  but  it  mode  but  lit- 
tle i^oin  in  the  reservoir ;  so  it  sums  up  thus :  the 
drain  is  a  perfect  success.  The  whole  cost  was 
about  f  200. 

Now  I  have  the  foundation  laid  for  improving 
the  swamp  and  upland  simultaneously,  by  carting 
out  the  peat  to  the  sandy  lands,  and  making  them 
fertile.  Then  by  having  all  the  small  drains  con- 
verge to  where  the  peat  is  du^  out,  I  can  get  a 
thorough  drainage  in  any  direction  in  the  swamp. 

While  going  on  with  the  work  of  di*aining,  I 
have  also  cleared  off  the  bushes  from  a  few  acres. 
The  bushes  are  cut  at  the  most  convenient  season. 
August  is  the  time  to  bum.  If  the  bushes  are 
cut  in  winter,  which  is  the  best  time,  all  things 
considered,  we  pass  over  the  fallen  brush  in  Au- 
gust with  a  scythe,  and  clip  the  shoots  that  grow 
i^  through ;  in  a  few  days  Uiey  become  good  kind- 
lings to  make  the  fire  run.  When  it  has  been 
dry  weather  about  two  weeks,  I  set  fire  at  one 
o'clock ;  at  that  hour  in  a  clear  day  a  fire  will  run 
briskly,  and  make  sure  death  to  most  of  the 
bushes. 

While  approaching  the  point  at  which  I  arrived 
last  fall,  I  had  my  eyes  t)pen  to  find  in  the  papers, 
patent  ofiice  reports,  agricultural  fairs,  ware-hous- 
es, and  other  places,  some  machine  to  pull  stumps, 
that  was  cheap,  portable,  and  not  at  all  particular 
what  kind  of  a  place  ft  had  to  stand  on.  I  found 
windlasses  and  capstans  on  frames,  with  and  with- 
out wheels  and  runners,  some  requiring  anchors, 
some  standing  on  their  own  work,  lijfting,  as  a 
man  would  lift  himself  by  his  boot-straps;  others, 
twisting,  with  cattle ;  all  of  which  may  begood 
in  some  places,  but  would  not  apply  to  my  swamp. 

The  pictures  of  these  represented  them  as  pull- 
ing little  stumps  from  surfaces  that  appeared  like 
a  gentleman's  lawn,  having  no  more  resemblance 
in  the  size  of  the  stumps  and  condition  of  my 
ground,  than  a  farthing  candle  has  to  the  orb  of 
day.    So  I  set  to  work,  myself.    First,  1  made  a 
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Eullinff  screw,  which  would  take  up  anything; 
ut,  l£e  others,  was  not  practical.  Then  I  got  a 
better  idea,  and  after  spending  $300  or  $400  in 
experimenting,  testing  and  re-constructing,  I  have 
ffot  what  I  was  after ;  a  machine  that  can  oe  han- 
dled with  pcrf<&ct  ease  by  three  men,  stand  any- 
where, lift  vertically,  with  tremendous  power, 
stumps,  rocks,  trees  with  frozen  balls,  sunken 
ships,  massive  castings,  or  forgings  at  iron  works, 
or  any  heavy  weights ;  has  no  revolving  shafts, 
gears,  bolts,  or  machinery,  to  get  out  of  order ; 
without  friction,  requiring  no  oil,  all  of  iron, 
weighing  less  than  300  pounds,  excepting  the  tri- 
pod from  which  it  is  suspended,  when  at  work  in 
theopen  field. 

What  appeared  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  making  the  swamp  valuable,  vanishes,  when 
we  have  an  implement  that  we  can  set  over  stumps 
that  measure  trpm  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, [circumference,  Ed.]  and  hoist  them  out  in 
a  few  minutes,  without  digging,  or  cutting. 
Kingston,  Mass.,  1860.  Caleb  Bates. 


BXTBACTS  ANJ>  BSPIiIBS. 

BEET  SUGAB. 

Your  correspondent,  "W.  D.  L.,**  New  Ipswich,  in- 
quires, "Can  any  one  give  me  the  process  or  manufac- 
turing the  juice  of  the  sugar  beet  into  sugar  ?" 

Process  of  Making  Beet  Sugar, 

Orind  the  beets,  put  the  pulp  in  a  bag,  press  out  the 
juice,  heat  the  juice  to  160  degrees,  add  a-eom  of  lime, 
stir  well.  Let  the  mixture  rest  a  little,  then  raise  the 
heat  to  the  boiling  point.  When  a  scum  is  formed,  stop 
the  boiling,  and  when  the  juice  becomes  clear  take  off 
the  scum  completely,  then  evaporate  as  in  making  ma- 
ple sugar,  skimming  off  the  flaking  stuff  fh)m  time  to 
time,  when  reduced  to  a  thin  syrup,  filter  through 
animal  charcoal ;  let  there  be  a  coarse  cloth  strainer 
placed  over  a  vat  or  boiler,  put  the  charcoal  in  the 
strainer  and  cover  it  with  another  coarse  cloth,  said 
strainer  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  given  amount  of 
syrup ;  when  filtered,  boil  down  till  a  brittle  thread  is 
formed  flrom  a  little  syrup  placed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger;  it  is  then  sufilclently  concentrated  to  form 
sugar. 

Cream  of  lime  is  made  of  lime  and  water ;  40  grains 
of  dry  lime  to  one  gallon  of  thin  syrup,  more  or  less,  as 
experience  may  show  needful. 

Animal  charcoal  is  made  of  charred  bones— not  cal- 
cined bones. 

The  juice  of  beets  is  ytrj  liable  to  take  on  fermenta- 
tion.   Sulphite  of  lime  will  prevent  that. 

Full-grown  beets  will  not  yield  so  much  sugar  as 
those  will  do  which  are  a  little  short  of  ftali  growth. 

A  cider  mill  will  do  to  grind  the  beets.  The  residuum 
may  be  fed  out.  The  French  white  sugar  beet  is  pre- 
ferred. X>.  F&ASER. 

New  Lebanon,  .V.  F.,  April,  1860. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HAVING  GOOD  MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  twenty  cows,  mostly  grade  short-horns,  all  of 
my  own  raising.  I  carry  my  milk  to  town  every  night, 
and  retail  it  to  customers  at  five  cents  a  quart  In  sum- 
mer and  six  in  winter;  by  so  doing  I  save  a  great  deal 
of  tmic  by  l)eing  at  home  mornings.  As  my  pasture 
is  small,  I  raise  a  great  lot  of  com  fodder,  which  I  con- 
sider tlie  best  of  green  crops  for  milk.  I  raise  IpOO 
bushels  of  mangolds  and  500  bushels  of  carrots  yearly, 
which  I  feed  to  my  cows  at  noon  each  day,  giving  them 
diop  feed  morning  and  evening,  with  four  quarts  of 
shorts  at  each  feed. 

My  cows  avei'ago  seven  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  the 
year.  I  often  hear  persons  complaining  that  their  cows 
are  doing  poorly,  but  I  think  tho  men  are  mostly  to 
blame,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  a  cow  cannot  give  milk 
on  meadow  hay  and  poor  attendance. 

Marblehead,  Maaa.,  1860.  Samuel  Graves. 


IiEOHOBN  FOWLS. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  who  asks  for  a  de- 
scription of  Leghorn  fowls,  I  would  say  that  in  size 
and  habits  they  are  very  much  like  the  Black  Spanish. 
I  like  them  much  better  than  the  Black  Spanish,  for 
while  the  latter  are  good  layers  only  in  worm  weather, 
and  have  dark  legs  and^  skin,  the  Leghorns  lay  young- 
er, (mine  being  but  four  months  old  when  they  com- 
menced, and  have  laid  fVom  that  time  to  this  without 
offering  to  sit,)  their  legs  and  skin  are  yellow,  their 
color  white  tinged  with  yellow,  except  a  few  which  are 
I)ominique  or  hawk  color,  with  very  large  single  combs 
and  wattles,  much  largH'than  the  Spanish.  I  have  but 
eight  hens,  which  average  over  six  eggs  a  day,  which  I 
am  selling  at  one  dollar  per  dozen.  They  hatch  ro- 
markably  well  and  ai'o  very  hardy.    L.  B.  Hewins. 

Foxboro\  Mats,,  Ma^,  1860. 

BUOGT  PEAS. 

I  once  tried  an  experiment,  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction found  out  something  that  I  never  knew  before. 
Finding  an  immense  number  of  bugs  in  some  peas 
that  I  was  about  to  sow,  I  thought  to  ascertain  where 
they  came  ttom.  So  tifisst  I  had  raised  a  crop  from  tho 
buggy  peas,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe,  I  gathered 
a  phial  port  full  of  the  aforesaid  peas,  ana  corked  them 
up  tight  so  that  nothing  might  get  into  them.  I  then 
placed  the  phlal  in  safe  keeping,  and  in  the  course  of 
six  or  ei^ht  weeks  cxamlnca  it  and  found  it  swarming 
with  living  bugs ;  then  I  came  to  tho  conclusion  that 
they  must  have  bred  in  the  pea.  By  opening  many  of 
them,  bugs  would  roll  out  like  diickcns  from  eggs,  and 
soon  after  uncorking  the  phial  they  left  theu:  place  of 
confinement.  Now  it  remains  a  mystery  to  me  to 
know  from  whence  they  originated.  If  you  will  inform 
me  of  the  mystery,  and  give  me  a  remedy  so  that  my 
peas  may  not  be  eaten  up  by  bugs,  you  will  much 
oblige  a  querist.  For  where  stones  and  stumps  occupy 
so  much  of  the  soU,  it  is  well  that  we  make  every  pea 
count.  L.  T.  D. 

Green  Mountains,  Vt,,  April,  1860. 

•  Remarks. — ^The  pea  weevil  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
blossona  of  tho  pea,  where  the  young  grub  is  hatched, 
and  feeds  upon  the  inside  of  the  pea.  Pour  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  the  peas  before  you  plant,  let  them  stand  in 
it  ten  minutes  and  the  bugs  will  be  destroyed. 


A  VALUABLE  SALVE. 

I  was  tho  inventor  of  the  *'GoIden  Salve,"  which  I' 
have  used  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I  h;\ve  given 
a  receipt  for  mnkhig  it  to  many  of  my  friends,  some  of 
whom  are  manufacturing  it  quite  extensively.  I  con- 
sider it  the  best  salvo  or  ointment,  ever  used  for  man 
or  beast.  So  valuable  a  receipt  I  think  I  ought  to 
withhold  ftom  the  public  no  longer.  Many  a  poor 
person  could  make  it  and  sell  to  their  neighbors,  who 
did  not  choose  to  make  it  tor  themselves. 

UnaeedOU 2qts. 

Boeflwax. 8  lbs. 

Rosia....' 8  lbs. 

Heat  and  stir  the  articles  until  well  mixed. 
Rtttland,  Vt.,  Mag  3, 1860.  J.  Westoit. 

HENS  AND  CHIOKEHrS. 

Keeping  a  few  hens  for  the  first  time,  I  thought  I 
would  ask  advice  tlirough  your  excellent  magazine, 
in  regard  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  them.  I  have  fed 
them  on  outs  and  what  bits  arc  taken  from  the  table. 
About  three  times  a  week  I  have  given  them  a  gill  of 
flaxseed  to  every  six  hens,  having  a  lot  of  it,  for  which 
I  had  no  use.  My  rooster,  one  of  last  June's  chicks, 
a  black  Spanish  game,  has  died.  Ho  had  nouso  of  his 
legs  for  thrco  days ;  he  refhsQd  his  food,  but  would 
drmk  a  largo  quantity.  After  death  his  comb  turned 
to  a  d.ark  purple.  I  have  a  hen  of  the  same  breed  tak- 
en in  the  same  way.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  farmer 
friends,  can  give  mo  light  on  this  subject,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  A  Somervills  Bot. 

P.  S.  Is  linseed  oil  in  small  quantities,  &s  above^ 
good  for  them  ?  and  would  chicks  thrive  on  it  \ 
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Put  them  In  &  pile  ns  deep  as  you  caa  conTcnlentlj. 
1  have  for  three  or  fonr  years  noticed  that  wlicro  thty 
were  deepest  they  kept  the  hcsl.  Last  aiitnmn  I  put 
cut  about  one  hundred  and  [wenty-flvo  busUoia  la  one 
bin,  nnd  filled  them  two  feet  and  a  bait  or  throe  feet 
deep.  They  have  decayed  Imt  llnio,  and  I  found  more 
rotten  ones  new  tha  lop  than  anywhere  else.  My  po- 
totoci*  are  principally  tfie  "Lvmun  Scodllnss,"  a  poia- 
10  orfginatcd  and  cultivutad  ejttcnBivelT  In/h1»  region. 
They  arc  very  jrood  for  lalile  dm,  but  little  Inclined  to 
deciiy,  and  yield  mnch  better  Ihiin  the  ayoragc  of  yari- 
clics.  They  arc  also  good  size,  lagct  than  the  most, 
and  will  keep  good  late  lu  the  spring,  or  I  miffht  aay 
until  August.  P.  W.  Lymas. 

Eatt/uintpton,  Mm.,  IBflO. 

Remakib.— Mr.  L.  will  please  accept  thanks  (br  the 
samples  of  potatoes  sent. 


The  generic  name  of  this  plant » 
derived  from  the  Greek  name  of 
JSscnlopius,  to  whom  ihc  genui  is 
dedicated.  This  species  ia  called 
Cornutus's  Asclepias,  or  A.  Corauii. 
It  bean  an  other  nmne  given  it  by 
the  great  botanist,  Litina^us,  Atelepi- 
a»  Sijriaca,  who,  perhaps,  thought  it  - 
wai  a  Syrian  plant ;  but  Dr.  Dar- 
linjftoB  says  it  is  exclusively  an 
Ametican  species.'  It  is  alto  called 
SiLKWEED,  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tiful silky  hairs  of  the  seeds,  which 
bear  the  latter  to  a  long  distance, 
■nd  thus  sometimes  scatter  it  over 
extensive  districts.  \Vhen  this  plant 
is  wounded,  it  emits  an  abundance 
of  thidi,  milky  juice,  resembling  in 
both  taste  and  color  the  juice  of  the 
common  garden  lettuce.  Indeed, 
the  milkweed  is  by  some  colled  Wild 
LeUttee,  wa  suppose  ou  account  of 
thp  resemblance  of  these  juices  in 
the  two  plants. 

The  milkweed  is  not  specially  ob- 
noxious to  the  farmer,  and  is  not 
very  difficult  to  exterminate,  unless 
it  has  for  a  long  time  been  allowed 
to  occupy  the  ground,  and  gat  per- 
manently established.  It  does  not 
take  root  like  the  chicory,  where  it 
lequires  two  men  to  pull  up  a  single 
plant. 

In  the  engraving,  the  smaU  figure 
right  represents  a  single  flower,  and  that 
left,  the  seed-bearing  pods  reduced  in  size. 


SOUTH    POWN 

Mr.  B.  F.  KStoHT,  of  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  we  learn  hiia 
full-hred  South  Down  and  Leiccetcr  Ehecp  for  sale  at 
fair  prices.  One  of  his  South  Down  bucks  weighs  235 
lbs.  when  In  good  condition. 

rEACHES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivalor  asserts  that 

the  only  wny  lo  make  sure  of  a  crop  of  peaches  every 
year  is  by  grafting  apon  the  wild  plom  stock.^ 


fbr  tin  Mb  Snflamt  Farmtr. 
THK  BKABON  UT  IOWA. 

It  is  now  a  year  sinoe  we  had  a  drenching  rain 
in  Iowa.  The  springs  and  streams  arc  very  low, 
and  a  pinching  drought  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son threatens  another  year  of  disappointment  and 
trial  to  the  depressed  farmers,  and  to  everybody 
else.  In  the  spring  of  1857  and  1858,  we  were 
obliged  to  pump  the  superfluous  water  out  of  our 
cellars ;  now  we  have  little  or  none  in  our  wells. 
Many  are  resorting  to  the  giant  ditcher,  which  has 
been  used  successfully  in  Illinois  for  seven  years. 
This  is  a  kind  of  huge  plow  with  a  coulter  running 
down  five  feet  into  the  hard  clny,  having  an  en- 
largement somewhat  like  a  flat-iron  Bt  the  bottom, 
which  makes  a  drain  five  or  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  secures  a  living  stream  of  water,  in  low 
ground,  where  none  had  been  seen  for  months 
before.  . 

Our  prospect  for  a  large  crop  is  very  good,  if 
we  may  have  but  a  seasonable  rain.  A  larfje 
amount  of  com  has  been  put  in,  and  the  wheal  u 
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well  up,  but  suffering  for  want  of  moisture.  The 
late  cold  weather  killed  most  of  our  fruit,  the 
trees  being  in  bloom  some  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual. 

The  emigration  is  lazge,  this  spring ;  but  al- 
most all  of  it  goin^  beyond  Iowa,  to  Pike's  Peak, 
Kansas,  &c.  The  increase  of  our  population  from 
this  source  will  be  less,  I  judge,  than  for  several 
years  past. 

The  great  depression  of  all  kinds  of  real  estate 
continues  without  abatement.  Very  nearly  one- 
half,  on  an  average,  property  has  depreciated 
within  the  last  three  years^  But,  one  good  har- 
vest would  turn  the  tide  upward  again ;  so  we 
are  still  hoping  apd  looking  for  better  days. 

T^toUf  la.,  May  15, 1860.  M.  K.  c. 


For  ^  New  Sngland  Farmer. 


THE  SnrW  ENGLAND  FABMEB,  Ain>  ITS 

INFIiUENCE. 

Messrs.  Editoiis  : — Are  we  aware  of  the  value 
of  this  important  paper,  and  do  we  prize  its  worth 
•every  week  ?  Is  there  not  four  cents'  w6rth  of 
information  in  each  of  its  numbers,  and  even 
more  at  times  ?  Here  we  find  things  needful  in 
every  department  of  manual  labor.  Says  one, 
"What  do  editors  know  in  Boston  about  farming  P" 
But  is  it  not  the  voice  of  the  country  people  who 
have  had  experience  that  we  hearr  It  is  true 
that  the  editors  have  a  chance  to  see  many  good 
tilings  by  observation,  and  give  valuable  hints 
which  may  prove  beneficial.  What  an  influence 
Judge  French  has  had  on  the  subject  of  drainage. 
Have  not  fanners  saved  by  this  in  one  year  enough 
to  pay  for  this  valuable  paper,  by  getting  his 
crops  in  earlier,  and  more  to  the  acre,  than  for- 
merly P 

Fertilizers, — ^The  Farmer  ^ves  us  a  history  of 
fertilizers,  and  their  adaptation  to  our  lands.  It 
also  gives  the  market  prices  of  most  kinds  of  pro- 
duce every  week,  and  a  good  story  for  the  children, 
as  well  as  a  sermon  to  those  that  stay  at  home  on 
the  Sabbath.  I  can  look  back  twenty-five  years, 
and  well  remember  Judge  BuePs  Cultivator,  which 
was  the  birth  of  agricultural  papers,  and  it  awak- 
ened people  to  the  improvement  of  the  aoil  and 
the  nund.  Now  ride  through  the  country,  and 
see  how  plainly  you  can  tell  where  there  has  been 
an  agricultural  paper  taken ;  about  the  farm  things 
look  neat  and  tidy.  But,  alas,  look  at  the  oppo- 
site, and  you  will  see  the  carts  and  tools  leh  as 
last  used,  wood  scattered  all  about,  fences  down, 
mid  trees,  and  shrubbery,  and  buildings,  going  to 
decay.  Now  put  the  Farmer  into  his  hands,  and 
get  his  mind  turned,  and  his  trees  will  bear  boun- 
tifully, his  vines  will  prosper,  and  cattle  and  sheep 
look  up  smiling,  and  repay  him  in  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  wool.  He  wul  have  ve^tables  that 
he  did  not  once  raise,  will  get  his  buildinffs  paint- 
ed, and  cause  a  jubilee  among  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  have  reason  to  thank  the  editors  for  the 
peace  and  harmony  they  have  restored  in  the  old 

Homestead. 

Marlboro*  Depot,  N.  H.,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  publish  the  above  for  a  special 
purpose,  notwithstanding  it  has  a  little  appearance 
of  self-laudation.  That  special  purpose  is  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  which  seems  to  prevail  with 


some  of  our  readers.  Our  correspondent  says : 
''It  is  true  that  the  editors  have  a  chance  to  see 
many  good  things  by  observation,  and  give  valua* 
hie  hints,**  &c  Well,  we  guess  they  do — but  it 
will  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  say  that  our  business 
is  that  of  a  farmer :  that  is,  we,  Simon  Brown, 
•Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  are  a  farmer,  and  not  only 
work  upon  the  farm  with  our  eyes  and  ears,  but 
with  our  hands,  as  well  as  with  our  tongue  and 
p^n!  We  furthermore  find  it  a  pleasant,  and 
health-giving,  and  money-giving  business,  and 
we  never  felt  more  like  a  nobleman  in  our  life, 
than  yesterday,  May  22d,  1860,  when  we  stood  in 
our  orchard  of  about  five  acres,  and  beheld  what 
had  grown  up  there  from  the  labor  of  our  own 
hands !  What !  presume  to  conduct  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  without  daily  experience  on  the  farm! 
As  well  attempt  to  "make  a  whistle  from  a  pig'a 
tail."  We  not  only  direct  the  work  on  the  farm, 
but  we  say  *'come,**  boys,  not  ''go,"  as  far  as  time 
and  strength  will  permit, — and  we  make  experi- 
ments in  grasses,  grains,  potatoes,  garden  stuff, 
fertilizers,  and  implements,  and  machines,  every 
year.  Beside  all  Uiis,  we  go  forth  with  our  eyos, 
ears*  and  note-book,  if  necessary,  wide  open,  and 
calculate  to  be  up  in  the  morning  as  early  as  any 
man  ought  to  be  who  means  to  hold  out  all  day ! 
There,  we  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter, 
or,  in  common  parlance,  have  done  it  up  Bbowk, 
and  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  subject  again. 


THE  SEABOir  AND  THUS  CBOFS. 
After  the  long  and  trying  drought  which  had 
prevailed  for  months,  we  had  a  timely  rain  last 
week,  and  although  less  than  an  inch  fell,  it  has 
had  a  wonderfully  reviving  influence  upon  all  the 
ofops.  The  grass  seemed  to  feel  its  revivifying 
influences  instantly,  assumed  anew  color,  and  has 
since  grown  with  great  rapidity.  The  trees  also 
expanded  their  leaves  and  blossoms  as  though  by 
magic,  and  now  givo  great  promise  of  an  abun« 
dant  harvest. 

» 

There  have  been  two  or  three  firosts  in  this  re> 
gion,  but  not  so  severe  as  to  cause  general  de- 
struction of  young  and  tender  ^dants. 

Spring  work  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
wetness  of  the  land,  nor  by  showers  or  storms,  so 
that  the  crops  were  early  in  the  ground,  and  now 
only  wait  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  the  watch- 
ful care  of  the  husbandman  to  carry  them  on  to 
maturity.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  im- 
pending disease  among  cattle,  everything  appears 
cheerful  and  prosperous  for  the  farmer. 


Cranberby  Plants. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Jo- 
seph L.  Daniels,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  takes  much 
interest  in  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  and  has 
fine  p]^ts  for  sale. 
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O^HB  OA1l*n:JB  DISBASS  GAliAKITT. 
"We  do  not  exaggerate  in  calling  this  disease  a 
calamity — ^it  has  already  proved  so,  and  we  fear 
its  calamitous  effects  will  not  be  circumscribed  by 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  Persons  not  famil- 
iar with  the  extent  of  the  cattle  business  in  this 
State,  will  undoubtedly  entertain  hopes  that  the 
disease  may  be  arrested,  long  after  the  hopes  of 
those  who  are  acqtiainted  with  this  business  will 
have  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  changes  that 
are  constantly  taking  place  among  cattle  are  very 
great,  and  they  transpite  m  every  portion  of  the 
State.  We  know  of  dealers,  who  are  not  butch- 
ers, but  who  own  several  hundred  cattle  annually, 
and  these  hundreds  are  mingled  with  as  many 
more  in  collecting  them,  and  in  driving  them 
back  and  forth  to  their  places  of  pasturage.  Some 
of  these  cattle  are  sent  into  the  hill  towns  of  the 
State  to  be  pastured,  but  the  largest  portion  are 
aent  into  New  Hampshire,  where  buying,  selling 
and  exchanging  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  every  year,  both  in  spring  and  fall.  Thou- 
sands are  thus  sent  from  Middlesex  county  annu- 
ally, so  that  if  the  disease  does  exist  in  any  of  the 
animals  sent  away,  every  fkvorable  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  extending  it.  Looking  at  the  matter 
in  this  light,  the  cattle  dealer,  and  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  will  see  how  prompt 
and  decided  must  be  the  work  of  those  clothed 
with  the  power  to  try  to  arrest  it.  Indeed,  where 
the  opportunities  of  intermingling  cattle  are  so 
numerous  and  so  widely  extended,  and  the  activi- 
ty among  cattle-dealers  is  so  great,  there  t>  prob- 
ability that  all  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  man  will 
be  exerted  in  vain.  Still,  it  is  his  imperative  dnty 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  stay  its  fatal 
march. 

The  people  are  now  alarmed,  and  justly  so.  A 
calamity  is  really  impending,  such  as  they  have 
never  been  called  to  contemplate  before — ^it  is  al- 
ready upon  them,  or  needs  but  a  single  stride  to 
bring  it  to  their  door-ways,  and  perhaps  to  sweep 
every  animal  from  its  accustomed  stall,  leaving  the 
farm  desolate  and  helpless,  and  its  occfupants  al- 
most in  despair.  More  or  less  cattle  are  always 
sick  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  quite  common  that 
they  .have  a  slight  cough :  we  have  heard  of  sev- 
eral deaths  among  them  within  a  few  days,  and 
have  visited  many  farms  where  it  was  feared  the 
fatal  disease  existed~*but  for  the  comfort  of  our 
friends,  we  are  able  to  say  that  in  every  case,  with 
a  single  exception,  there  w^e  no  evidences  what- 
ever of  .the  disease  known  as  plearo-pneumonia. 
This  exception  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Wellington,  of  East  Lexington,  where  a  single 
cow,  which  we  saw  on  Saturday  last,  exhibited 
strong  symptoms  of  disease,  and  some  marked 
ones  in  common  with  those  of  cattle  whose  lungs 
we  examined  after  they  were  slaughtered.  A  cow 


in  health  breathes  some  ten  or  twelve  times  per 
minute  ;  this  cow  breathed  from  thirty  to  forty 
times  per  minute.  The  eyes  did  not  show  the 
strong  symptoms  which  prevailed  in  those  we  saw 
at  North  Brookfield,  but  they  did  not  appear  quite 
natural  and  healthy. 

The  report  that  the  disease  had  broken  out  in 
Seekonk .  and  Pawtucket  was  erroneous.  We 
have  conversed  with  the  person  who  lost  the  eow 
at  Pawtucket,  and  with  the  physician  who  ex- 
amined her,  and  upon  a  comparison  of  the  symp- 
toms these  gave  with  those  of  cattle  affected  with 
the  pleuro-murrain,  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
cow  did  not  die  of  the  disease.  And  so  it  will 
prove  of  many  other  rumored  cases. 

What  we  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  is — that  the  tMn  membrane 
whkh  surrounds  the  lungs,  and  called  the  pleura, 
and  the  lungs  themselves^  are  highly  inflamed* 
Human  beings  have  pleuro-pleamonia  every  day, 
and  this  we  understand  to  be  the  condition  in 
which  their  lungs  are  found.  But  such  was  not 
the  case  in  the  lungs  of  the  cattle  we  examined  at 
North  Brookfield.  Here  was  little,  if  any  Inflam- 
mation, but  the  lungs  were  enlarged,  and  the  air- 
cells  so  filled  as  to  nearly  solidify  the  lungs,  so 
that  there  was  not  room  for  a  full  inspiration,  and 
the  breathing  consequently  became  short  and  fre- 
quent. These  cells  were  not  filled  with  pus,  or 
corrupt  matter,  but  with  sometiiing  more  solid 
and  less  oflensive,  but  equally  fataL 

It  is  quite  certain  now  that  the  diaeoM  »>  higk* 
ly  e(ytdagiou9 ;  that  the  most  minute  particles  of 
tainted  matter  are  thrown  from  the  kings  by  the 
breath  of  aflbeted  animals,  and  that  these  parti- 
cles, or  sporules,  as  they  are  called,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  being  seen  by  the  naked  eyes,  they  are 
so  small*  will  impart  the  disease  to  other  nnimala 
receiving  them  into  their  lungs.  These  partides 
may  be  communicated  by  one  animal  breathing 
directly  upon  another,  or  they  may  be  lodged  up- 
on the  stanchions,  timbers,  floor-way,  or  even  the 
hay  in  the  bam,  and  from  them  be  taken  off  by 
healthy  cattle. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  term  pUuro* 
pneumonia  does  not  indicate  the  disease — but 
that  is  it  something  beside»  and  vastly  worse — 
that  it  is  a  specific  malady,  a  plague  that  will  en- 
compass the  whole  land  unless  the  most  prompt^ 
energetic  and  thorough  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Now,  what  shall  be  done  P  Let  us  suggest.  Let 
the  fanner  make  up  his  mind  to  do,  most  of  his 
work,  for  a  few  years,  at  least,  with  horses,  and 
introduce  immediately  upon  his  farm  the  best 
breed  of  sheep  he  can  find.  These  may  prove 
profitable  substitutes  in  son^e  eases,  and  in  all, 
perhaps,  a  partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
cattle.    The  sheep  selected  should  be  good  mut-' 
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ton  sheep,  as  well  as  for  wool,  bo  as  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  beef;  and  with  the  united  advanta- 
ges derived  from  the  sale  of  wool  and  mutton, 
and  the  reclamation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ex- 
hausted pastures  through  the  agency  of  sheep,  the 
cattle  disease  may  prove  in  the  •  sequel  to  bring 
some  important  compensations  with  it,  ailer  all. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  keep  up  good  courage,  and 
exercise  daily  a  bright  and  earnest  faith  that  all 
will  be  well  in  the  end. 


For  the  New  Sn  gland  Fanner, 
NEW  PIiANTB. 

The  fbllowing  article  was  read  by  Minot  Pratt,  be- 
fore the  Concord  Farmers*  Club,  January  dth,  1860. 

In  attempting  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  new 
plants  that  nave  been  introduced  to  our  notice  for 
cultivation  within  a  few  years  past,  I  shall,  for  the 
moment,  consider  all  as  belonging  to  that  class 
that  were  new  to  me }   though  very  likely  some 
that  I  shall  name  may  be  familiar  to  those  who 
have  had  a  longer  and  a  wider  experience.    And 
in  speaking  of  them,  I  shall  give,  in  a  brief  way, 
my  own  experience  in  their  culture,  leaving  oth- 
ers to  form  their  opinion  as  to  whether  my  con- 
clusions are  just  or  not. 
^Without  further  preface,  I  will  begin  with  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  a  plant  that  was  heralded  in 
with  a  great  flourish  or  trumpets,  as  something 
that  was  to  make  every  farmer  a  rich  man,  and 
sweeten  his  toil  and  his  tea  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  sugar,  with  molasses  or  syrup  enough  to  do 
up  any  other  sweetening  he  might  need,  besides 
furnishing  for-  our  cattle  a  cheap,  palatable  and 
nutritious  fodder.  As  a  class,  we  farmers  are  said 
to  be  slow  to  adopt  great  improvements.    Some, 
perhaps  most  of  us,  tried  this  sugar  cane  on  a 
small  scale.    It  was  introduced  some  five  or  six 
years  ago-M»n  any  one  now  give  us  the  statistics 
of  its  culture  in  Concord  for  the  past  year  P   San- 
guine, honest  men  advised  its  culture  on  trial ; 
shrewd,  speculating  men  urged  us  to  go  into  it 
with  a  rush— some  of  these  may  have  had  seeds 
to  sell,  which  they  sold  at  a  small  advance  on 
cost.    Would  it  be  going  too  far,  to  suggest  that 
those  who  bought  the  seed  were  also  soldf   I  be- 
lieve the  plain,  common  sense  fiirmers  of  New 
England  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unanimous 
in  uie  opinion  that  the  Chinese  Sugar  cane  is  not 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  plants  now  cultivated 
here.    It  requires  a  longer  season  than  can  be 
certainly  depended  on ;  and,  as  a  forage  plant,  it 
has  not  been  found  superior,  if  even  equal,  to  the 
varieties  of  corn  usually  cultivated  for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  is  of  slower  growth,  less  luxuriant  in 
leaf,  and  of  harder  texture  in  the  stem.  Not  hav- 
ing made  any  attempt  to  manufacture  sugar  or 
svrup  from  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  or  it  in 
tnat  connection* 

The  Dioscorea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Yam,  is 
another  of  the  new  plants  that  were  to  work  won- 
ders among  us.  I  bought  some  of  the  cuttings, 
paying  for  them  about  three  or  four  times  their 
weight  in  silver.  After  some  pains  to  start  them 
in  pots  in  the  house,  the  plants  were  set  a  good 
distance  apart,  in  a  rich  spot,  previously  trenched 


and  manured  in  humble  imitation  of  Capt.  Moore's 
method,  piling  it  on  till  I  thought  there  was 
enough,  so  as  to  give  our  new  friends  enough  to 
eat,  and  a  fair  chance  to  spread.  In  due  time, 
though  not  till  the  weather  became  decidedly 
warm,  the  vines  started  and  grew ;  not  at  a  speed 
that  made  it  necessary  to  step  quick  to  get  out  of 
their  way ;  but  they  grew  some  three  or  four  feet 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  Of  coiurse,  as  autumn 
approached,  with  this  promising  crop  in  prospect, 
one's  slumbers  could  no  longer  be  troubled  with 
dreams  of  poverty  and  hard  work ;  except  the 
hard  work  of  cairying  to  the  cellar  the  magni- 
ficent crop  that  was  soon  to  bo  harvested.  Vi- 
sions of  the  new  store  room  to  be  built,  of  the 
wealth  that  was  sure  to  come,  of  the  ease  that  was 
to  be  enjoyed,  were  quite  natural,  ond  excusable, 
even  in  one  whose  day-dreams  of  great  success 
had  been  usually  disappointed.  The  harvest  day 
so  long  and  impatiently  anticipated,  at  length  ar- 
rived. With  spade  in  hand  I  went  to  work  to  dig 
up  the  yams,  beginning  at  a  distance  from  the 
plants  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  slowly 
and  carefully,  partly  with  hands,  and  partly  with 
spade,  the  earth  was  removed,  till  at  length  the 
long  white  tuber  began  to  be  visible.  Then  with 
increased  care  the  soil  was  scratched  away  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  two  feet,  and  the  whole  prize  was 
brought  up  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  be  admired. 
The  yams  were  all  dug  in  about  half  an  hour, 
though  they  did  not  all  come  out  whole — ^amount* 
in^,  as  I  now  remember,  to  about  two  pounds  in 
weight.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pmkbam,  I 
have  made  a  nearly  accurate  calculation  of  the 
cost  and  profit  of  this  crop.  Cost  of  cuttings,  $3, 
manure  10c,  trenching  6c,  planting  2c,  hbeing 
6c,  harvesting  5c.  Total  expense,  $3  33.  Valua 
of  the  crop,  estimated  at  $20  a  ton,  2c,  which, 
deducted  irom  the  cost,  leaves  a  loss  of  $3  31. 
Mr.  Pinkham  decidedly  agrees  with  mc,  that  no 
farmer  can  get  a  living  and  pay  for  a  farm  out  of 
such  profits.  This  litUe  bit  of  experience  almost 
convinced  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  depend 
on  the  profits  of  unhatched  chickens  to  pay  a  note 
at  the  Concord  Bank.         \ 

In  regard  to  the  possible  profitableness  of  the 
Dioscorea,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  crop  must  be 
large  in  order  to  make  it  pay.  The  labor  of  har- 
vesting must  necessarily  be  great.  The  form^  of 
the  tuber  is  much  like  that  of  a  carrot  growing 
upside  down.  At  the  same  time,  its  texture  is 
very  tender,  and  a  slight  pull  breaks  it,  and  leaves 
the  big  end  in  the  ground.  Consequently,  you 
must  dig  a  trench  to  the  depth  of  18  to  20  inches, 
and  withal  be  very  careful,  or  many  of  the  tubers 
will  be  broken.  With  me,  each  plant  produced 
but  a  single  tuber,  running;  straight  down,  and  as 
this  was  the  case  in  every  instance  during  several 
years'  trial,  it  is  probably  the  habit  of  the  plant. 

The  Ckufa,  or  Earth  Almond,  is  another  of  the 
new  plants  I  have  tried.  It  was  distributed  by 
the  Patent  Office,  and  recommended  as  biddins 
fair  "to  become  a  valuable  crop  for  cattle  and 
swine,"  and  a  good  substitute  for  coffee.  The 
plants  grew  well  enough,  and  produced  a  large 
number  of  small  tubers,  averaging  about  the  size 
of  &  cranberry  bean,  and  of  a  pleasant  fiavor ;  but 
as  they  were  closely  coverea  with  fine  fibrous 
roots,  to  which  the  fine  dirt  adheres,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  clear  them  for  use,  and  their  culture  was 
discontinued*    The  quantity  grown,  about  three 
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half  pints,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  test  their  value 
in  feeding  "swine  and  cattle." 

The  Veicli  was  strongly  recommended  to  me  hv 
an  Irishman  some  years  ago,  to  be  sown  witn 
oats,  and  used  as  green  fodder  for  milch  cows  in 
summer.  I  procured  .two  quarts  of  seed,  gave  the 
man  liberty  to  select  his  land,  and  prepare  it  to 
suit  himself.  The  result  was  a  total  failure,  so 
far  as  the  Vetches  were  concerned,  very  few  of 
them  growing  more  than  six  inches  high.  Anoth- 
er  Irishman  has  since  said  that  the  soil,  a  strong, 
clay  loam,  and  rather  cold,  was  altogether  uu- 
suited  to  the  .plant — that  in  Ireland,  it  is  put  on 
dry,  gravelly  soils.  I  feel  disposed  to  give  it 
another  trial,  though  very  likely  the  differences  of 
climate  will  prevent  its  successful  culture  here. 

Hungarian  Grass,  or  Millet. — Several  years 
since  I  sent  to  an  advertiser  in  Iowa  for  a  small 
package  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass.  It  was  said  to 
grow  so  rapidly,  that  it  would  produce  two  heavy 
crops  of  hay,  and  afterwards  mature  a  crop  of  seed 
the  same  season.  I  received  about  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  seed,  and  sowed  h  in  a  row  that  it  mi^t  be 
kept  clean,  in  a  good  Itiamy  soil,  neither  light  nor 
heavy,  and  made  rich  to  ^e  the  grass  a  chance 
to  do  the  best  it  could.  When  it  was  beginning 
to  head  out,  a  small  portion  at  one  end  of  the 
row  was  cut,  to  test  its  power  to  produce  a  suc« 
cession  of  growths.  About  one-half  the  plants 
sent  up  rather  feeble  and  slender  stalks,  and  ri- 
pened seed.  The  second  year  I  sowed  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre.  The  crop  was  small,  decidedly 
inferior  to  common  millet  growing  by  its  side.  It 
was  eaten  with  avidity  by  the  cattle,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  good  juc(ges  of  its  quality.  But 
after  trying  it  two  seasons,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  my  soil  was  not  able  to  keep  the  prom- 
ise of  those  who  introduced  the  plant.  It  has  been 
cultivated  by  others  with  various  success ;  some 
findinj^  it  a  valuable  and  profitable  crop,  while  the 
experience  of  others  has  oeen  similar  to  my  own. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Patent  Office  sent  out  some 
Crimson  Clover  seeds,  a  paper  of  which  came  into 
my  possession.  Though  sown  in  what  I  have 
found  to  be  good  soil  for  the  common  red  clover, 
it  sent  up  only  single  and  small  stems,  flowering 
the  first  year,  and  dying  the  winte^  following.  1 
sowed  again  the  last  spring  on  a  dry,  gravelly 
soil ;  here  also  the  plants  shot  up  and  flowered  in 
a  smaU,  spindling  manner,  with  every  appearance 
of  being  an  annual,  of  no  value  to  the  farmer. 

So  far,  I  have  named  only  those  plants  that 
have  not  succeeded  with  me.  The  list  mi^ht  be 
extended,  but  I  have  hardly  left  room  and  time  to 
say  any  thing  of  some  valuable  ones  that  have 
proved  equal  to  their  recommendations.  Among 
these,  there  are  several  varieties  of  turnip.  The 
Orange  Jelly^  a  round,  yellow-fleshed  turnip, 
promises  very  well.  It  grows  to  a  good  size,  keeps 
well,  is  tender,  and  of  very  fine  and  delicate  fla- 
vor. I  think  no  one  who  has  eaten  it,  will  will- 
ingly discontinue  its  cultivation.  The  White 
Sirap-Leqf  iuimjt,  a  large  variety,  with  large  and 
numerous  leaves,  more  suitable  for  cattle,  has 
also  yielded  well,  when  sown  as  a  second  crop 
among  some  seed  parsnips.  The  White  Norfolk, 
also  a  large  leaved  variety,  and  the  PurpU'topped 
Aberdeen,  have  yielded  satisfactory  crops. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the 
failure  of  some  plants,  that  we  experiment  upon, 
toay  not  discourage  fhom  the  trial  in  a  cautious 


manner,  of  whatever  may  offer  itself  to  us  with 
good  promise.  We  may  meet  with  frequent  dis-- 
appointments,  and  few  successes.  But  one  real 
success  will  counterbalance  many  failures.  A  fail- 
ure here  is  a  temporary  affair,  a  disappointment 
for  the  moment  only;  but  the  discovery  and 
adoption  of  a  new  valuable  plant  is  a  perpetutd 
success  j  it  carries  its  benefits  into  the  far  future. 


Pm  ffis  New  England  Fanner, 
FABMSSBS'  HOMES  AND   CHlIiDBEN. 

I  have  just  been  reading  H.  C.  Merriam's  arti- 
cle on  the  "Profits  of  Farming."  I  like  it,  be- 
cause it  speaks  boldly  and  freely;  let  us  look 
the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  and  seek  to  under- 
stand the  case  in  all  its  various  bearings.  My 
experience  of  farmers  and  farming  is  not  great, 
and  therefore  my  opinions  are  of  very  smafi  val- 
ue, and  I  only  hope  they  may  provoke  you  to 
write  a  good  article  illustrating  my  points. 

Is  not  the  real  oause  of  continued  want  of  pecu* 
niary  success  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  to  any  great  extent  put  his  brain 
into  his  work  ?  May.  not  a  farmer  think  and  read 
as  much  as  any  human  being  ought  to  do?  Must 
he  not  do  so  in  order  to  cultivate  profitably  ?  And 
yet  how  much  of  their  work  seems  to  be  done 
without  any  forethought.  My  farming  neighbors 
can  out  their  manure  in  the  lall  and  winter,  be- 
cause they  have  time  then,  and  leave  it  in  strag- 
gling heaps  on  their  land,  uncovered,  for  the  earth 
being  then  frozen,  they  can^t  use  that  to  protect  it 
from  bleaching,  and  the  deodorizing  effects  of 
sun,  wind  and  rain.  Now  would  not  that  manure, 
if  kept  in  the  barn-cellar  until  spring,  and  worked 
over  oy  hogs,  be  worth  about  twice  as  much,  so 
that  they  could  save  half  the  cost  of  moving  it  P 
Tradesmen,  mechanics,  merchants,  all  have  to 
work  their  heads  pretty  hard  as  well  as  their 
hands ;  why  should  not  the  rule  apply  also  to  the 
farmer  ?  Can  he,  by  any  other  means,  expect  to 
see  his  calling  raised  to  the  noble  dignity  of  a 
science  ? 

Is  it  not  generally  the  case  that  the  boys  with 
the  most  active  intellects  grow  weary  of  the  farm, 
and  go  to  the  cities,  leaving  only  the  slower  and 
more  obtuse  minds  to  carry  on  the  farming,  and 
would  not  this  cease  to  be  so  if  the  farmer  em- 
ployed his  mind  more,  and  so  kept  the  active 
mind  of  the  brighter  one  fully  employed  ?  Does 
not  the  boy  compelled  by  any  circumstances  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  accept  the  doom  somewhat  as 
the  criminal  accepts  his  sentence — ^because  he 
can't  help  it--and  do  you  expect  him  to  make  any 
progress  with  such  feelings  r  As  he  follows  his 
plow  from  year  to  year,  does  he  not  spend  more 
of  his  time  in  thinking  of  the  many  pleasures  and 
lighter  labors  of  his  city  brother,  than  he  does  in 
carefully  and  laboriously  considering  how  to  make 
his  farm  pay  better  ?  I  say  thinking  laboriously, 
for  no  good  comes  of  anything  short  of  real  la- 
bor, whether  of  hand  or  brain ;  light  and  tran- 
sient thought  will  do  him  little  good.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  think  more,  he  must  work  his  body 
less  severely,  and  the  result  of  applying  his  mind 
to  his  business  will  be,  more  time  and  ability  to 
think«  We  must  not  expect  to  amend  this  evil 
in  a  moment,  but  we  can,  at  least,  be^n  at  once. 
Let  every  farmer  do  more  to  induce  his  brightest 
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boys  to  stop  on  the  farm  and  give  them  early  a 
few  of  the  superfluous  acres  that  are  now  idle  or 
half  cultivated,  which  is  worse  than  idle ;  induce 
them  to  plant  this  land  with  firuit  and  other  trees, 
with  a  view,  one  day,  of  having  their  home  upon 
it,  and  they  will  find  it  hard  to  leave  audi  pleasant 
places. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  Let 
us  look  at  it.  Every  farmer's  son  who  goes  to 
the  city  does  not  turn  out  an  Amos  Lawrence ; 
nine  out  of  every  ton  fail,  and  ultimately  die  in 
hopeless  poverty  or  in  debt,  which  they  dont  try 
to  pay,  because  that  would  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  living  easily.  How  many  of  them  strug- 

§le  on  for  years  and  years  on  a  scanty  salary,  and 
ie  without  ever  being  able  to  command  their 
own  time ;  and  then  look  at  that  host  of  young 
men  in  cities  who  spend  their  evenings  in  dram* 
shops  and  gambling  houses,  and  their  nights  in 
places  not  to  be  named.  Is  it  not  worth  some- 
thing to  escape  the  strong  and  often  too  powerful 
temptations  to  such  things  as  these  P  I  think  it 
is  within  die  truth  when  I  say  one-fourth  of  all 
the  young  men  from  the  oountrv  are  drawn  in  by 
these  terrible  vices ;  they  don't  all  go  down  in 
open  sight,  but  how  many  are  scarred  all  over  by 
their  sins,  and  still  live  along  widi  a  decent  show 
of  respectability.  Let  any  city  man  look  badt 
forty  years  and  see  how  his  pathway  is  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  his  acquaintances.  Now  I  adt 
country  fathers,  and  especially  country  mothers,  if 
they  wish  their  sons  to  run  this  great  risk  for  the 
sake  of  more  money  than  they  really  need  P  If 
not,  then  let  them  make  their  home  so  pleasant 
that  they  can't  be  hired  to  leave  it.  The  tempta- 
tions to  cheat  in  order  to  get  rich  are  greater  in 
trade  than  elsewhere ;  then  let  us  pause  befbre  we 
place  our  sons  in  the  way  of  such  strong  tempta- 
tion to  coin  their  souls  into  dollars,  a  nsk  to  me 
as  fearful  as  the  others.  Let  farmers  think  more 
and  their  labors  will  be  lighter — tise  their  brains 
more  and  their  hands  less.  x. 


A  YALTJABLE  FAINT. 

For  the  information  of  all  who  are  wishing  to 
obtain  a  cheap  and  valuable  paint  for  buildings,  I 
would  say,  take  common  clay,  (the  same  that  our 
common  bricks  are  made  of,)  dry,  pulverize,  and 
run  it  through  a  sieve,  and  mix  with  linseed  oil. 
You  then  have  a  first  rate  fire-proof  paint,  of  a 
delicate  drab  color.  Put  on  as  thick  as  practica- 
ble. If  any  one  has  doubts  with  regara  to  the 
above,  iust  try  it  on  a  small  scale— paint  a  shin- 
gle and  let  it  dry.  Recollect  that  it  must  be 
mixed  thicker  than  common  paints. 

The  clay,  when  first  dug,  will  soon  dry,  spread 
it  in  the  air  under  a  shelter,  or,  if  wanted  imme- 
diately, it  may  be  dried  in  a  kettle  over  a  fire. 
When  drv,  it  will  be  in  lumps,  and  can  be  pulver- 
ized bv  placinji;  an  iron  kettle  a  few  inches  in  the 
ground,  containing  the  clay,  and  pounding  it  with 
the  end  of  a  billet  of  hard  wood,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  three  feet  long,  the  lower  end  to  be  a 
little  rounded.    Then  sill  it 

Any  clay  will  make  paint,  but  the  colors  may 
differ,  which  can  easily  bo  ascertained  by  tn^- 
iug  them  on  a  small  scale  as  above  indicated.  By 
burning  the  clay  slightly,  you  will  get  a  light  red, 
and  the  greater  the  heat  you  subject  it  to,  t^e 
brighter  or  deeper  red. — Couniry  Gentleman, 


#br  tAe  New  BngUmd  Parmer, 

FEEDrcora  cattlb. 

[Bead  before  the  GrotoQ  Farmen'  and  Mechftatcs*  Clnb,  Fetw 
6, 1860,  bjr  Obokob  S.  Boutwxu.] 

It  is  now  the  fourth  winter  that  I  have  fed  my 
milch  cows  upon  cooked  food.  The  food  generi> 
ally  consists  of  the  husks  and  stalks  of  com,  bar- 
ley or  cut  straw,  meal,  (com  and  cobs  ground  to* 
gether,)  shorts,  and  rice  meal,  mixed  with  boiling 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours  before  it  is  given  to  the  cattle.  I  am  now  feedr- 
ing  together  fifteen  cows,  three  yearlings,  and  one 
calf  ten  months  old.  I  consider  the  nineteen  equal 
to  eighteen  cows,  and  their  daily  idlowance  of 
food  IS  as  follows : 

168  pottndft  of  hasta  and  bariey  straw,  at  $8  per  ton 67 

1  bush,  ^orts,  26e,  1  buah.  cob  meal,  88c 58 

}  buah.  rice  meal,  25c,  2  bosh,  mangold  wortwl,  40 .65 

100  Ibe.  hay,  at  $15 75 

18)j|2,60 

Dailj  expeoM  per  oow 14  4-8 

In  this  statement  no  account  is  made  of  the  fuel 
used  or  the  labor  of  tending  the  cattle,  the  ma- 
nure being  ample  remuneration  therefor.  The  hay 
is  fed  dry,  and  the  roots  are  given  at  noon.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  in  forming  an  opiidon  of  the  econ- 
omy of  feeding  cattle  in  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed, that  the  fifteen  cows  are  giving  milk,  many 
of  them  feeding  liberally,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently consume  more  food  than  cows  which  are 
not  kept  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  tnat  the  husks  are  estimated  at  a  price  far 
above  their  saleable  value,  and  far  above  the  riB- 
turn  that  they  yield  to  farmers  who  feed  them  dry 
and  long,  lixe  cost  per  day,  14  4-9  cents,  would 
purchase  about  19^  pounds  of  hay  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars jper  ton,  and  this  amount  will  support  a  cow, 
but  her  yield  of  milk  upon  hay  alone  will  be  very 
small.  According  to  the  foregoinf  estimate,  a  cow 
that  gives  a  trifle  more  than  hau  a  can  of  milk 
per  day  will  support  herself;  and  good  cows  will 
do  more  than  this.  I  have  a  cow  that  gave  from 
the  16th  of  April,  1859,  to  Dec.  20,  1859,  259 
days,  an  average  of  21}  ]>ounds  of  milk  per  dav, 
or  280i  cans  in  that  period  of  time.  Her  yieb 
for  the  year  will  be  at  least  300  cans,  whidi,  at 
22i  cents,  the  average  price,  will  amount  to 
$67,50.  The  cost  of  keeping  mi^  be  estimated  as 
follows : 

For  180  d^yt,  at  144-0  cents  per  day $26,00 

For  185  davB,  at  7  cents  per  digr 12,05 

For  rent  of  barn 6,00— $43,06 

Yield  for  the  year 67,50 

FroflU $28,55 

I  may  also  mention  a  heifier,  three  years  old, 
grade  one-half  Ayrshire,  that  dropped  her  calf 
March  30th,  1869,  and  that,  by  the  30th  of  March, 
1860,  will  have  given  275  cans  of  milk.  These 
are  among  the  best  milkers,  but  the  poorest  of 
my  stock  will  yield  200  cans.  I  mention  these  facts 
to  show  that  the  food  described  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce milk.  I  am  quite  confident  that  but  few  cows 
will  yield  two  hundred  cans  per  year  when  fed  up- 
on day  hay  in  the  winter,  and  I  am  also  confident 
that  farmers  generally  overestimate  the  milk-giv- 
ing properties  of  their  cows.  For  a  few  weeks  in 
the  summer  the  daily  yield  is  very  large,  and  the 
estimate  is  based  in  good  degree  upon  that,  while 
in  fact  there  are  nine  months  when  the  quantity 
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is  materially  less.  The  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
described  are  not  only  productive  of  milk,  but  cows 
usually  gain  flesh  during  the  winter,  nor  is  there 
any  perceptible  weakening  of  the  system.  The 
heifer  mentioned  has  been  Kept  upon  cooked  food 
every  winter.  The  cow  has  oeen  so  kept  three 
years,  and  they  are  lar^e  and  apparentlv  nealthy. 
I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  tne  course 
pursued. 

By  the  proeesa  which  I  have  adopted  I  am  able 
to  get  a  return  from  the  com  stalks  equal  to 
the  return  from  an  equal  weight  of  hay.  At 
the  present  price  of  milk  and  hay,  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  sell  milk  and  get  pay  for  the  hay  con- 
Bumed  by  the  cows ;  but  by  feeding  upon  stalks 
and  straw,  these  articles  yield  a  return  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  consume  as  much  hay  and  grain 
as  he  produces.  There  may  be  deviations  from 
this  rule  occasionally  when  these  articles  com- 
mand high  prices,  but  compensation  ought  to  be 
made  by  purchasing  when  prices  are  low. 

T]^e  obiect  sought  is  to  feed  out  all  the  crops, 
and  obtain  as  much  money  as  could  be  obtained 
by  sending  it  away.  This  can  not  be  done  by 
raising  cattle  for  sale,  but  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  raise  cows  for  milk,  as,  if  proper  measures  be 
taken,  good  ones  may  be  bred  with  considerable 
certainty.  A  farmer  cannot  afibrd  to  buy  cows 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved,  as  the  prices 
are  too  high ;  nor  can  he  usually  afford  to  buy 
cheap  animals,  and  run  the  risk  of  finding  only 
one  m  two  or  one  in  three  that  he  desires  to  keep. 

The  root  crops  may  be  made  the  basis  of  im- 
provements in  agriculture.  My  limited  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  think  that  the  mangold  wurtzel 
is  a  profitable  crop.  The  culture  is  easy  and  the 
product  large.  The  land  should  be  thoroughly 
and  deeply  tilled  and  well  drained.  A  heavy, 
^  clayey  soil  is  unfavorable.  The  land  should  be 
well  manured  and  kept  clean.  A  young  man, 
John  Tynan,  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  only,  a 
pupil  in  the  Albert  National  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion, Olasnevin^  Dublin,  Ireland,  has  prepared  a 
prize  essay  upon  the  mangold  wurtzel,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  the  best 
essay  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  but  it  is  a  model 
for  imitation  by  those  who  write  upon  agricultu- 
ral topics.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  and  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any 
farmer  of  the  country.  The  experiments  made 
upon  the  Albert  Farm  and  cited  by  Mr.  Tynan 
show  that  the  mangold  is  superior  to  any  other 
root  for  its  fattening  properties,  and  for  its  milk- 
producing  (qualities.  The  yield  to  the  acre  is  al- 
so large,  being,  at  the  maximum,  about  thirty-two 
tons.  Salt  seems  to  be  a  specific  manure  for  the 
mangold,  the  crop  having  been  materially  in- 
creased by  its  use.  In  one  experiment,  the  treat- 
ment was  varied  by  the  addition  of  5  cwt.  of  salt, 
at  a  cost  of  about  two  dollars,  and  the  crop  was 
increased  from  23  4-5  to  30  3-5  tons  to  the  acre. 
In  twelve  experiments,  the  largest  crop  of  30  3-5 
tons  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  4}  cords  of  ma- 
nure, 4  cwt.  of  guano  and  5  cwt.  of  salt  to  the  acre. 
The  manure  was  estimated  to  cost  $31,37,  or  a 
fraction  over  $1  per  ton  of  roots.  Another  acre, 
which  yielded  20  3-10  tons,  was  manured  with  2 
*  cwt.  guano,  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  of 
uitrophosphate,  and  2  cwt.  of  salty  at  a  cost  of 


$13,50,  or  66i  oents  per  ton.  In  another  exper- 
iment, the  same  articles  were  used,  two-thirds  of 
the  quantity  of  each  being  taken,  and  the  result 
waa  a  crop  of  19 11-20  tons,  at  a  cost  for  manure 
of  46  cents  per  ton.  Another  acre,  manured  with 
guano  only,  at  the  rate  of  7il  cwt.  per  acre,  yielded 
17  17-20  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $1,26  per  ton  for  miM* 
nure.  I  find,  upon  examination,  tnut  the  charges 
for  manures  at  Giasnevin  correspond  so  nearly  * 
with  the  cost  in  this  country  that  the  difference 
need  not  be  considered.  The  expense  of  labor  is 
not  given  by  Mr.  Tynan,  but  if  we  assume  it  to  be 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  the  entire  cost  will  be  about 
eighty  dollars.  A  full  crop  of  thirty  tons  would 
give  a  cost  of  $2,67  per  ton.  With  ordinary  cul* 
ture,  my  own  product,  in  1859,  was  at  the  rate  of 
more  tluui  twenty  tons  per  acre.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  mangold  wurtsel  may  be  raised  at  a 
cost  of  three,  four  and  five  dollars  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  at  the  highest  rate  they 
are  a  cheaper  food  for  cattle  than  hay  or  grain.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  mangc^ds  are  produced  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  10  oents  per  bushel,  while  in  my 
statement  of  the  expense  of  keepii^oows  I  have 
estimated  them  at  twice  that  sum.  Every  farmer 
will  do  well  to  raise  a  ton  for  every  two  animals 
that  he  intends  to  feed  during  the  winter,  wheth* 
er  fat  cattle,  stores  or  milch  cows. 

It  is  generally  understood,  however,  ^t  the 
mangold  does  not  attain  perfection  before  Janua^ 
ry,  but  it  may  be  kept  until  the  10th  of  May,  or 
even  till  the  1st  of  June. 

If  the  view  I  have  taken  be  correct,  the  thought 
may  occur  to  some  that  we  have  underestimated 
the  value  of  Indmncorn  as  a  profitable  crop.  And 
so  I  think  we  have.  It  is  the  only  crop  that,  in 
cases  of  extremity,  and  often  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience or  profit,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
every  other.  If  properly  manured  and  cultivated, 
it  may  be  raised  upon  every  soil,  and  not  once  in 
twenty  years,  in  this  climate,  is  there  a  total  fail- 
ure. It  will  sustain  man  and  beast,  and  it  is,  as 
an  article  of  constant  use,  more  palatable  and 
healthful  than  the  smaller  ^ains.  When  fully 
ripe,  it  will  endure  the  seventies  of  the  climate, 
and  the  husbandman  may  allow  it  to  remain  in 
the  field  without  fear  of  loss,  while  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  must  be  gathered  at  maturity,  or  serious 
results  will  follow.  The  stalks,  when  green,  are 
among  the  best  articles  for  soiling  cattle,  and, 
when  dry,  their  value  is  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  entire  crop.  May  it  not  then  be  wise 
for  farmers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  culture 
of  roots  and  Indian  com  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  own  herds,  and  if  anything  is  sent  to  mar- 
ket, let  it  be  hay,  which  usually  bears  a  price  dis* 
proportionate  to  its  nutritive  value  ? 


In  an  article  on  winter  birds,  we  have  this  de- 
fence in  the  Atlantic  Monthly :  ^*He  consumes  in 
the  year  vast  quantities  of  grubs,  woims,  and  nox- 
ious vermin;  he  is  a  valuable  scavenger,  and 
clears  the  land  of  offensive  masses  of  deceased  an- 
imal substances  ;  he  hunts  the  grain  fields,  and 
pulls  out  and  devours  the  underground  caterpil- 
lars, whenever  he  perceives  the  signs  of  their  op- 
erations, as  evinced  by  the  wilted  stalks ;  he  de- 
stroys mice,  young  rats,  lizards,  and  the  serpent ; 
lastly,  he  is  a  volunteer  sentinel  about  the  farm. 
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and  drive*  the  hawk  from  iU  enclosure,  thus  pr»- 
TeDting  greater  miscbief  than  that  of  whicn  OB 
btmsou  is  guilty.  It  ia  chiefiy  durins  seed  tioie 
sod  Jmrvesl  that  the  deiiredations  of  tne  crow  are 
comtnittad ;  during  the  lentaiadcr  of  the  year,  we 
witness  ouly  hia  services,  and  so  highly  are  these 
sen'ices  appreciated  by  those  who  have  written  of 
birds,  that  I  njnnot  name  an  omithologut  who 
■  does  aot  plead  in  bis  behaU." 


r  weeks  since,  we  alluded  to 

!  of  the  evidences  or  re- 

n  increaBed  interest  in 

)  agricultural  pursuits  which  we 

d  noticed  in 

sveral  towns  iu  our  Com- 
'^  monwcoith.     The  agricultural 
revival,  as  we  then  called  this 
rf'*-  new  interest  in  the  cultivation 

of  the  soil,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  own 
State.  It  pervades  the  whole  country.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  satisfactory  indications  of  its  ex- 
tent and  intensity,  than  that  fiimiahed  by  the  Ei- 
diangcB  which  lie  upon  our  editorial  table.  With- 
in  our  recollection  there  were,  we  believe,  but  two 
papers  devoted  to  agriculture  puhlished  in  the 
United  States :  the  old  Nea  England  Fanner  in 
Boston,  and  the  American  Farmer  lu  Baltimore. 
And  even  these  worthy  pioneers,  these  able  her- 
alds of  a  better  time  coming,  were  coolly  received 
•ud  poorly  sustained.  With  the  genius  and  wit 
of  a  Fessesdek,  and  the  earnest  common  sense 
and  wise  foresight  of  a  Skinneb,  the  combined 
circulation  of  these  two  journals  never  reached 
oa  many  hundreds  as  that  of  several  of  the  agricul- 
tural jiapers  before  us  now  counts  in  thousands— 
and  wearo  noteure  that  wc  might  not  add  another 
cipher,  and  say  that  some  farmers'  papers  of 
pubiiah  more  tent  ofVmxsandt  of  copies  than  these 
pioneer  papers  ever  did  hundreds.  Dut  we  cannot 
atop  to  hunt  up  statiHtics.  Forty  years  ago,  then, 
it  is  very  near  the  truth  to  say,  there  were  n< 
ricultural  papers,  no  agricultural  books,  and 
'  afqucntly  no  agricultural  reading.  The  man  who 
settled  upon  a  piece  of  land  wrought  out,  as  far 
as  he  could,  his  own  idea  of  a  farm.  His  modes 
and  his  praelice  and  his  implements  were  such  as 
were  common  to  the  neighborhood,  varied  slight- 
ly by  his  own  taste,  skill  and  judgment.  Virtually 
ho  stood  alone.  Ili.i  labor  wai  solitarj- — bis  busi- 
ness lonesome.  He  worked  and  experimented  by 
and  for  himself. 
But  now,  with  more  egricultiirBl  papers  than 


we  have  States  in  the  Union,  the  humblest  tiller 
of  the  soil  fecb  the  happy  inflnenee  of  compan- 
ionship with  a  host  of  peers  and  fellows  in  the 
common  wortt  of  progress  and  improvement. 
Thousands  may  be  waiting  for  the  results  of  his 
experiments  in  the  moat  solitary  corner  of  his 

of-tbo-way  (arm.  A  noble  band  of  bro^rs, 
these  readers  and  contributors  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers. Social,  sympathetic,  united !  Well  may 
we  congratulate  ourselves  on  such  an  interesting 

ival  of  agricultural  interest  nmong  the  people 

our  whole  country — East,  West,  North  and 

rth. 

lut  if  the  numbeVof  the  papers  devoted  to  tiie 
interest  of  the  farmer,  which  arc  now  read  and 
supported  by  farmers,  may  bo  cited  with  hopefiil- 
aod  exultation,  surely  the  talent  and  abUity 
which  are  displayed  in  their  management  may  bis 
'egarded  with  the  highest  degree  of  satiEfaction. 

We  might  also  refer  to  books  on  agriculture, 
which  are  swelling  our  lit»'aries  to  a  size  that 
ia  fast  assuming  the  solid  proportions  of  the  li- 
braries of  f4ep™/M»ion» — the  great  secret  of  their 
respectability  and  attractions — and  to  the  labor- 
saving  implements,  which  do  the  work  of  menials 
and  slaves,  greatly  relieving  the  Boverity  of  our 
toil,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so  at  the  pre- 

We  have  slreadyrun  on  with  these  remarks  tUl 
wo  have  hardly  space  left  for  the  announcement  of 
the  object,  or  idea,  of  this  article. 

In  view  of  this  increasing  interest  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  we  wish  to  suggest  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, greater  freedom  may  be  extended  to  farmers' 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  sign  a  proclama- 
tion that,  henceforth,  every  one  who  desires  to  do 
so  may  leave  the  farm  and  the  farm-house,  forth- 
with! 

As  the  business  of  agriculture  now  stands,  there 
is  little  hope  of  success  by  any  of  those  sick  of 
home,  victims  of  fate  plodders,  who  believe  they 
were  made  for  mechanics,  mercbanta,  peddlers, 
preachers,  politidans  or  fiddlers.  All  these  class- 
es are  wanted,  but  not  on  the  farm.  In  the  late 
discussion  of  the  queadon,  "What  will  tend  to 
make  farming  pleasant  and  profitable  aa  a  pur- 
suit P"  by  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  it 
was  well  suggested  that  a  love  of  the  business  is 
essential.  People  must  take  hold  of  it  from  choice, 
and  voluntarily  devote  to  it  the  best  energies  of 
their  minds  and  bodies,  or  the  business  will  not 
bo  either  pleasant  or  profitable. 

Who  has  not  often  remarked,  that,  amoi^  the 
strange  whims  of  our  commim  humanity,  there  is 
a  dlspositiou  to  do  those  things  which  it  has  been 
forbidden  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  those  things 
which  it  has  been  most  persistently  advised  and 
exhorted  to  do.     Recognizing  this  as  a  well- 
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known,  but  often  ne^^eted  prineiple  of  human 
QAture,  ire  do  houestlf  believe  there  is  danger 
that  the  advice  to  farmers'  sons  to  stick  to  the 
fiums  may  be  too.  frequently  repeated.  Certainly 
there  is  such  danger,  if  those  whom  we  seek  to 
inflaenoe  by  our  advice  see,  or  think  they  see, 
either  in  the  frequency,  or  in  the  manner  of  our 
admonitions,  anything  that  has  the  appearance  of 
eoercion,  or  of  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  individual  action.  In  the  choice  of  a 
profession  and  of  a  wife,  young  America  brooks 
no  dijCtation.  He  may  possibly  bear  advice  of  the 
simplest  kind  on  either  point ;  but  if  he  mistrusts 
that  tfae]^e  is  a  particle  of  compulsion  in  its  com- 
position, it  will  be  rejected,  though  by  doing  so, 
he  should  be  forced  to  act  against  his  own  convic* 
tions  of  duty  and  policy.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  dogged  wilMness,  mistaken  for  indepen- 
dence, many  leave  the  &rm,  resolutely  deter- 
mined not  to  return,  and  with  that  determination 
80  positively  and  repeatedly  expressed,  that  they 
are  ashamed  to  return  when  fully  satisfied  that 
such  is  their  wisest  oourse.  With  them,  exclusive 
familiarity  all  their  lives  with  the  business  of 
fhrming,  has  bred  a  hearty  contempt,  while  dis- 
tance has  given  enchantment  to  the  view  o^  other 
occupations.  Among  our  personal  acquaintances 
many  of  the  most  contented  and  successful  farm- 
ers are  those  who  have,  by  personal  experience  or 
observation,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  con- 
trasting the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  trades  and  professions  with  those  of  agri- 
calture. 

^lor  tie  New  B^gland  Fanner, 

jlboostook  oonimr,  mb. 

ThA  pBffmer  for  MeOlttalafl— Soil  of  Aroostook— tilmeflton*— 
Surftkco  Undulating— Growth  of  Timber  on  High  and  Low 
Land»— Grain  Crops,  Oati>,  Wheat  and  Buckwheat— Com — 
Buckwheat  Straw  Injnrloos  to  Pigs  and  Young  Stock— LAjring 
New  Shingles  on  Old  Ones. 

I  like  the  Fanp^er  very  much  $  although  I  am  a 
mechanic,  and  my  farminj^  is  limited  to  a  small 
garden,  yet  I  find  much  mformation  profitable  to 
nearly  all  classes. 

Aroostook  is  a  large  and  extensive  county, 
with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  exceeding  anything 
this  side  of  the  far  west,  llie  soil  is  of  a  lime- 
stone formation,  a  ledge  of  it  underlying  nearly 
the  whole  country,  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  from 
the  surface. 

The  surface  is  not  rough,  neither  ia  it  a  dead 
level,  but  undulating,  or  lying  in  swells.  The 
ffrowth  on  high  lands  is  beech,  birch  and  maple  \ 
in  the  valleys,  fir,  cedar  and  spruce.  There  is  very 
little  waste  land  in  comparison  to  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  crops  average  larger  here  tnanany 
other  place  I  have  been  acquainted  with.  Oats 
average  from  forty  to  fifty  oushels  per  acre,  al- 
thougn  one  hundred  are  sometimes  raised.  One 
of  my  neighbors  in  1858  raised  from  four  acres 
382  bushels,  averaging  35^  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  an  average,  and 
everything  else  except  com  in  proportion.    I  do 


not  think  the  soil  suits  com  so  well  as  it  does 
other  crops ;  corn  is  raised,  but  not  to  great  ex- 
tent There  is  no  end  scarcely  to  buckwheat — ^it 
is  very  extensively  grown  j  some  farmers  raise 
two  th9usand  bushels,  and  not  one  in  twenty  but 
raises  one  hundred. 

Some  time  last  year  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the 
Fcmner  as  to  whether  buckwheat  straw  was  inju- 
rious for  stock  to  live  on,  and  as  I  have  never 
seen  an  answer  I  would  say  that  it  is  injurious  to 
young  pigs,  and  if  they  lay  in  it,  it  will  set  them 
crazy,  and  they  will  finally  die.  It  is  hurtful  to 
hogs  and  ^oung  stock  to  run  through  it  when 
green,  making  weir  head  and  ears  sore  and  itch 
very  much. 

I  saw  a  suggestion  the  other  day  in  the  Farmer 
about  laying  new  shingles  upon  old  ones  :  that  is 
practiced  here,  but  we  lay  a  coat  of  lime  mortar 
on  the  old  shingles  and  put  the  new  ones  on  whil^ 
the  mortar  is  s<^  This  makes  it  safer  on  account 
of  fire.  J.  A.  HuBBA&D. 

Hodgdon^  Me. 

For  £W  New  JBagUmd  Farmer. 

THOITG^HTS  StrGGESTSD  B7  MAT 
HTTMBBB  OB*  ISt.  S.  FABMEB. 

Page  202 — Hungarian  Grass. — After  reading 
dozens,  vea  scores,  of  reports  in  reference  to  the 
yield,  value,  uses  and  superior  advantages  of  the 
crop  which  is  variously  designated  as  mulct,  Hun- 
garian grass,  German  millet,  Egyptian  millet,  &c, 
and  after  examining  a  large  number  of  specimens . 
of  the  seeds  sold  or  held  under  some  of  the  above  • 
names,  (as  also  under  the  name  of  "Honey  Blade,")  i. 
together  with  some  of  the  plants  grown  from  these  ^ 
seeds,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are^ 
all  of  one  genus  or  species,  botanically,  and  that,, 
in  common  farmer  phraseology,  it  would  be  propt- 
er and  of  some  advantage  to  speak  of  them  all  a». 
varieties  of  millet.    We  have  a  great  many  varie- 
ties of  oats  and  of  wheat  and  of  com,  and  as  it  is- 
absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases,  and  of  advan* 
tage  in  almost  all,  when  speaking  of  these  grains^ 
to  designate  the  particular  kind  or  variety  con- 
cerning which  you  may  be  making  such  or  such 
an  assertion, — as  there  would  be  ^eat  conftision, 
misunderstandings,  and  contradictions,  without 
such  particularizing  of  the  kind  or  varie^  spoken 
of,^so  is  it  now  as  to  the  difierent  varieties  of 
millet.    They  are  not  accurately  distinguished, 
nay,  they  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  entirely 
different  kinds  of  plants,  and  both  seed s>  and 
plants  of  difierent  kinds  pass  current  under  the 
name  of  Hungarian  grass^    From  these  causes  we 
have  much  want  of  clearness  in  our  descriptions 
and  our  apprehensions  of  what  is  said  or  written 
about  the  subject.    It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great 
advantage  if  some  one  would  do  for  the  varieties 
of  millet,  what  Has  been  done  for  the  similar  va- 
rieties or  kinds  of  wheat,  oats,  cord,  &c,  and  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  &c. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  train  of  thought  which  is 
outlined  in  the  fores;oing  remarks,  partly  in  con- 
se<^uence  of  repeated  proofs  in  agricultural  publi- 
cations, and  in  talks  with  farmers,  that  the  majori- 
ty are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Hungarian  grass, 
honey-Uade  grass,  &c.,  are  nothing -more  than 
new  names  for  a  grain  long  known  es  millet,  or 
for  a  mere  variety  of  the  same,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt,  in  the  article  under  no- 
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tice,  to  base  a  distinction  between  Hungarian 
grass  and  common  millet,  on  what  seems  no  more 
a  characteristic  of  any  special  variety  in  millet 
than  the  stifTness  of  the  straw  or  the  mode  and 
amount  of  tillering  are  characteristic  of  any  g^en- 
eral  or  essential  difference  in  wheat.  The  writer 
says,  "this  grass  never  grows  too  large  and  stiff, 
like  mDlet,  out  each  seed  throws  up  from  the  root, 
in  anything  like  fair  ground,  from  one  to  five  or 
ten  stalks,  and  sometimes  in  rich  land,  sowed 
thin,  from^  ten  to  fifty  of  about  equal  size,  each 
covered  with  its  own  beautiful  blades,  and  when 
ripe,  a  heavy  head."  Let  those  who  grow  millet 
of  any  kind  this  season  make  observations  as  to 
this  and  other,  real  or  supposed,  distinctions  be- 
tween kinds  passing  under  differentSiames.  Nu- 
merous observations  are  yet  needed  to  establish 
the  truth  and  put  down  the  errors  or  misappre- 
Jiensions  in  regard  to  this  old,  but  recently  re- 
vived and  improved  crop. 

It  is  not  intended  in  anything  I  have  said  that 
the  varieties  of  millet  introduced  into  this  country 
from  other  countries,-  known  as  German,  Hunga- 
rian, Italian,  Egyptian  or  other  millets,  are  not 
superior  to  our  ola  or  common  millet.  The  dis- 
crmiinating  reader  will  perceive  that  the  contrary 
of  this  is  implied  througnout.  But  it  is  intended 
that  all  these,  and  especially  Hungarian  grass, 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  miUet,  and  not, 
as  many  seem  to  think,  plants  essentially  or  gen- 
erically  different,  and  that,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension, these  varieties  should  oe  made  the  sub- 
jects of  discrimination  more  than  they  have  been. 

Page  204 — Legislative  AgrieuIturcU  Meeting, — 
In  the  attempts  made  by  the  several  speakers  to 
decide  what  are  the  most  profitable  crops  to  raise 
on  Massachusetts  farms,  some  things  were  said 
which  would  be  of  value  to  almost  every  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  and  which  went  to  show  that  different  men 
have  different  ideas  or  experiences  as  to  what  are 
the  most  profitable  crops,  at  least  for  themselves. 
And  the  only  shape  in  which  the  question  dis- 
cussed can  be  satisfactorily  or  usefully  decided,  is 
when  each  individual  decides  it  for  himself,  the 
local  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  different  farmers,  rendering  it  im- 
possible that  any  one  system  of  cropping  ban  be 
the  most  profitable  for  alL  And  if  each  individ- 
ual would  thoroughly  consider  and  judiciously  de- 
cide, every  year,  what  crops  it  would  be  most  prof- 
itable for  him  to  raise,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
many  would  find  time  thus  spent  in  head-work  as 
profitable  as  that  spent  in  any  kind  of  hand-work. 
In  determining  what  crops  1  can  most  profitably 
raise,  I  must  take,  as  everyone  must,  many  things 
into  consideration,  such  as  the  amount  of  the  manure 
on  hand,  the  peculiarities  of  the  markets  most  ac- 
cessible, the  price  of  help,  &c.,  &c.  Among  the 
many  considetetions  whicn  should  have  an  infiu- 
ence  on  my  decision,  there  is  one  to  which  I 
would  give  more  weight  than  to  almost  any  other, 
namely,  this,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  crops 
are  the  most  profitable  yrhich  can  be  consumed  vp' 
on  the/arm  and  converted  into  such  tnarketable 
articles  as  milk,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  meal,  live 
stock,  &c.  Whatever  crops  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  these  articles,  and 
leave  behmd  them  the  most  valuable  manure,  are 
surely  the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run ;  and  as 


M.  P.  has  suggested  in  his  article  on  page  211,  it 
is  more  economical  to  feed  not  only  the  more  bul* 
ky  articles  but  even  grain,  to  stock  upon  the  farm, 
if  we  can  obtain  a  return  of  only  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cash  or  market  value  of  these  articles,  than  to 
carry  them  off  to  market  The  manure  is  wor^ 
the  difference. 

Page  206— 2Vtc  True  Object  of  Farming.— This 
article,  aboundinff  in  suggestions  well  deserving 
of  serious  consideration,  might  have  been,  per- 
haps, more  appropriately  headed,  or  titled  thus ; 
How  Farming  may  be  made  a  more  Ennobling 
Pursuit.  And  if  the  methods  here  recommended 
for  making  farming  more  ennoUing  and  digMfy- 
ing  in  its  influence  upon  those  engaged  in  it  were 
habitually  held  in  remembrance,  and  adopted  in 
daily  life,  there  would  be  among  us,  even  among 
those  in  lowly  life,  more  true  noblemen  than  there- 
are  of  men,  so  called,  among  all  the  titled  aristo* 
crats  and  large  land-holders  of  the  sea-girt  isle. 
If  a  dinner,  in  virtue  of  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  thoughts  here  presented  to  his  attention,  were 
to  resolve  to  aim  at  the  several  objects  mentioned, 
and  to  consider  them  habitually  as  of  more  impov' 
tance  than  making  mone}^, — ^if  he  were  to  resolve 
to  conduct  all  his  operations  on  his  farm  as  God*8 
steward  and  co-worker,  and  to  find  out  what  meth- 
od of  management  secured  the  largest  amount  of 
His  smile  and  approval,  as  evidenced  in  His  caus- 
ing the  largest  returns  from  that  method, — if  he 
would  resolve  to  make  himself  ever  better  and 
better  acquainted  with  God's  great  book  of  Na- 
ture ever  open  before  him, — if  he  were  to  resolve 
to  make  his  home  and  its  surroundings  as  ifull  of 
gratifications  for  the  sense  of  beauty  as  God  has 
made  the  fields,  and  all  the  works  of  His  hands, — 
if  he  were  to  resolve  to  make  all  things  in  his 
pursuits  and  in  his  communion  with  Nature's  au- 
thor contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  educate, 
enrich  and  exalt  the  minds  or  his  children, — and 
if,  finally,  he  were  to  resolve  that  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow-men,  he  would  do  to  them  as 
he  would  that  they  should  do  fo  him,  and  that  this 

golden  rule  of  action  should  be  extended  even  to 
is  feeding,  working,  management  and  care  of  the 
animals  committed  to  his  charge,  what  a  nobU' 
Tnan^would  he  be !  Surely  it  cannot  be  account- 
ed presumptuous  or  at  aU  inappropriate  to  add 
here,  that  when  such  a  fanner  shsuil  be  called  away 
from  his  sphere  of  duty,  labor  and  privilege  here, 
to  another  province  in  God*s  illimitable  universe, 
he  will  receive  a  plaudit  of  ''Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  and  be  assured  that  as  he  has 
been  faithful  and  wise  in  his  administration  of  a 
few  things  he  will' now  be  advanced  to  be  ruler 
over  many  things. 

Page  213 — Carrot  Juice  in  Butter, — Judging  by 
specimens  of  butter  we  have  seen  and  eaten  of 
for  several  winters,  I  should  say  that  the  man  or 
woman  would  be  weak  and  foolish  indeed  who 
would  wish  any  better  color  in  winter  butter  than 
that  which  good  feeding  and  -care,  and  especially, 
perhaps,  a  good  amount  of  clover  hay,  is  capable 
of  imparting.  And  if  the  carrot  or  clover  juice  is 
not  put  inside  the  coto,  we  are  quite  sure  that, 
though  any  desired  color  may  be  obtained  by  doo- 
toring  or  dyeing  the  butter,  yet  the  good,  rich 
relish  and  flavor  of  butter  made  from  a  well-fed 
cow  can  never  be  had  by  any  artificial  means 
whatever.  More  Anon. 
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For  tfte  New  Ungland  Fanner. 

A  aOOD  KBITSB. 

-  In  the  autumn  of  1858,  haying  on  hand  the 
stover  from  half  an  acre  of  com,  I  purchased  from 
a  drove  a  small  two-year-old  heifer,  paying  sev- 
enteen dollars  for  her.  The  corn  fodder,  with  a 
little  salt  hay,  wintered  her  through.  On  the  first 
of  May,  1858,  she  drooped  her  first  calf.  When 
four  weeks  old  it  weigned,  after  hcing  dressed,  80 
pounds.  During  the  month  of  June»  with  notl^ 
mg  save. her  pasture  feedj  she  averaged  18  quarts, 
wine  measure,  per  day.  In  July  the  drought, 
shortening  her  supiily  of  feed,  she  shrank  to  vl7 
quarts  per  day.  In  Ausust^  drv  weather  contin- 
uing, she  fell  away  an  additional  quart.  In  Sep- 
tember, I  b^an  to  feed  her  with  corn  stalks,  and 
she  averaged  15  quarts  per  day.  In  October,  with- 
out &11  f(^  for  second  crop  hay,  she  averaged  14 
quartsper  day.  In  November,  13  quarts.  In  Jan- 
uary, February,  March  and  April  she  averaged 
quite  10  quarts  per  day. 

The  past  winter  she  has  been  kept  upon  swale 
hay,  with  about  f6ur  quarts  of  shorts  per  day. 

Assuming  that  while  the  calf  was  with  her  she 
gave  17  quarts  per  day,  her  first  year's  lactation 
amounts  to, 

Ifaj. .ASTqta. 


June 540 

Ju\jr 627  « 

August 496 

September 450 

October «434 

November S90 


{( 


Deoember • .  .^72  qts. 

Jannarj .810  ** 

Februaiy .290   " 

March 810   « 

April .800  « 

494Sqt8. 

Which,  at  f^pr  cents  per  quart,  what  it  has  read- 
ily .brought  at  the  door,  except  what  was  con- 
sumed in  my  own  family,  amounts  to  $197,84. 

The  cost  of  winterii^  the  first  winter  I  roundly 
estimate  at  $15, 

Wintering $16 

Pasturing 7 

Past  winter 25 

FinficoBt .17 

Amounting  to ,......$64 

I  have  been  offered,  and  refused  $75  for  her 
this  spring.  She  is  expected  to  drop  her  second 
calf  late  in  the  coming  summer. 

Increased  value,  $58 ;  added  to  the  income  of 
the  first  year,  maJiing  $255,84.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  keeping  for  one  and  a  half  years,  wiUi  the 
fifst  outlay,  making  $64,  from  the  year's  income, 
with  the  increased  value,  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
$191,84. 

Those  making  use  of  her  milk  consider  it  of  su- 
perior quality.  H.  M.  Couch. 

Oeorgdoton^  May  8. 


EFFECTS  OF  SOAXIKO  BEEBB  XE* 
CHEMICAIi  BOIiXXnOirS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society : 

'*I  steeped  the  seeds  of  the  various  specimens 
exhibited,  in  sulphate,  nitrate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, in  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  in  com- 
binations of  these ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  results 
were  highly  favorable.  For  example,  seeik  of 
wheat  steeped  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  the  nfbh 
of  July,  had  by  the  tenth  of  August,  tillered  nine, 
ten  and  eleven  stems  of  nearly  equsJ  vigor ;  while 
seeds  of  the  same  sample,  unsoaked  and  sown  at 


the  same  time,  in  the  same  soil,  had  not  tillered 
into  more  than  two,  throe,  and  feur  stems.  I  pre- 
pared the  various  mixtures,  from  the  above  speci- 
fied salts,  exactlv  neutralused,  and  then  aaJed 
from  eight  to  twelve  measures  of  water.  The  time 
of  steeping  varied  from  fifty  to  ninety-four  hours, 
at  a  temperatxure  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  I 
found,  however,  that  barley  does  not  succeed  so 
well  if  steeped  beyond  sixtv  hours.  Rye  grass  and 
other  graniferous  seeds,  do  with  steeping  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours,  and  clovers  from  eight 
to  ten,  but  not  more ;  for  being  bilobate,  they  are 
apt  to  swell  too  much  and  burst.  The  very  supe- 
rior specimen  of  tall  oats,  averaging  160  grams 
on  each  stem,  and  eight  available  stems  for  each 
seed,  were  prepared  from  sulphate  of  ammonia ; 
they  had  an  average  of  thirty-four  grains  in  the 
ear.  The  other  specimens  of  oats,  which  were 
next  the  most  prolific,  were  from  muriate  of  am- 
monia ;  and  the  promiscuous  'specimens  of  oats 
were  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  ana  potash — strong, 
numerous  in  stems,  (some  having  not  less  than 
fifty-two,)  but  not  so  tall  as  either  those  from  the 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,'^ 


For  the  Hew  England  Farmer, 

IB  FABMIEa  FBOFZTABLEP 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sometime  since  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  an  article  in  the  Farmer,  by  your  cor- 
respondent T.  J.  Pinkham,  of  Chelmsford,  headed, 
"Elow  to  Reckon  the  Cost  of  Farm  Products."  I 
am  glad  he  wrote  it,  for  I  believe  it  will  result  in 
good  to  farmers.  I  recommend  to  all  farmers  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  debt  and  credit  account  with 
theic  farms  in  general,  and  with  particular  crops, 
stock,  &c.,  that  they  may  be  reliably  informed  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  whatever  they  produce.  One 
reason,  doubtless,  why  farmers  know  so  little  def- 
initely iu  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  grair. 
or  potatoes,  or  of  a  ton  of  hay,  and  consequent! , 
of  their  stock,  is  the  fact  of  tne  changeable  cha:  - 
actcr  of  our  climate. 

I  recognize  Mr.  Pinkham  as  the  author  of  r. ; 
article  entitled  "Does  Farming  Pay  ?"  on  nag 
447  of  VoL  XI.  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  to  wnic'' 
I  replied  on  page  533  of  the  same  volume,  undc 
^e  same  heading.  At  first  I  supposed  him  hard! 
in  earnest,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  bold  e:. 
dorser  at  the  end  of  the  article.  But  finding  frien  . 
P.  quite  candid,  and  really  in  earnest  in  his  re- 
marks, in  which  he  seems  to  figure  so  as  to  well 
sustain  his  position,  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
for  being  bold  to  review  nis  last  article  on  the 
subject,  on  page  562  of  the  monthly,  to  which  I 
hope  the  reader  will  refer.  That  it  costs  much 
more  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn  on  some  kinds 
of  land  than  on  others,  even  sometimes  double,  I 
admit ;  and  on  the  first  reading,  his  estimate  seems 
a  somewhat  plausible  one,  but  after  carefully  re- 
reading it  several  times,  and  criticizing,  I  ob- 
tained a  different  view.  His  bill  of  cost  for  cul- 
tivating up  to  September,  is  a  fair  one  for  some 
soils,  under  the  method  pursued — ^hi^h  enough 
for  almost  any,  and  very  nigh  for  soils  of  easy 
culture.  In  regard  to  nis  ten  loads  of  manure, 
however,  if  he  charges  it  all  to  the  corn  crop,  there 
may  be  a  deduction  of  five  dollars,  only  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  manure  being  generally  charged  to 
the  first  crop,  and  if  the  £uid  be  a  stiff,  green 
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sward,  such  as  iirould  reauire  two  yoke  of  oxen  to 
p}ow,  the  com  would  be  likely  to  receive  still  less 
benefit  from  the  manure,  in  which  case,  the  chief 
jfbrtilizing  effect  of  the  manure  would  be  seen  in 
the  crops  that  follow  the  corn. 

In  the  matter  of  harvesting,  a  fine  saving  can 
be  made  in  his  items  of  cost,  the  common  price 
per  acre  for  cutting  up  corn  at  the  roots,  and 
stooking,  in  these  parts,  being  one  dollar,  though 
sometimes  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  is  paid  for  cutting  very  stout  com — ^a  sav- 
ing of  2o  to  50  per  cent.,  on  P/s  cost  of  merely 
topping  the  corn,  or  cutting  the  stalks.  Some 
men  will  cut  up  and  stook  from  one  to  two  acres 
of  corn  a  day,  depending  upon  its  size ;  by  the 
way,  quite  a  gain  over  the  old  method  of  topping 
the  stalk  and  picking  the  com.  Two  dollars  is 
ample  renumeration  for  husking  ;  and  in  regard 
to  shelling,  I  will  mention  that  I  was  one  of  tnree 
men  wko  shelled  an  one  day,  the  present  year, 
corn  that  measured  one  hundred  and  twenty  bush- 
els after  it  was  shelled  and  winnowed — in  ten 
hours'  time— at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  three  dol- 
lars, or  seventy-five  cents  for  thirty  bushels ;  and 
as  to  marketing,  it  may  be  sold  when  at  town  on 
other  business,  in  part  at  least,  and  delivered  at 
any  distance  less  than  ten  miles,  for  two  dollars. 
So,  in  fact,  without  going  further  into  particulars, 
I  find  there  may  be  ordinarily — I  do  not  intend  to 
adopt  the  minimum  extreme  in  my  prices — a  sav- 
ing of  ten  dollars  in  cultivating  the  crop,  and  five 
dollars  off  from  the  manure,  reduces  the  charge  of 
expenses  from  forty-seven  dollars  to  thirty-two 
dollars,  giving  five  dollars  clear  profits  on  the  acre 
of  corn,  or  a  return  of  sixteen  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  after  deducting  for  interest,  taxes, 
rents,  &c.,  in  short,  all  that  is  chargeable  to.the 
crop,  and  allowing  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  plow  the 
ground,  which  is  not  the  general  custom,  and 
adds  to  the  expense. 

The  planting  may  be  done  by  hand  at  a  cost  of 
seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  or  with  a  corn-planter, 
by  horse  power,  at  even  less  expense,  when  some 
fertilizer  maybe  dropped  in  the  nill,  with  only  the 
additional  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  instead  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  as  Mr.  P.  has  it,  which  would 
still  lessen  the  cost  of  the  crop,  and  makes  the 
]}rofit  on  the  capital  employed  equal  22.5  per  cent. 
In  short,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  rather  stubborn 
piece  of  soil,  and  adopted  (what  would  be  consid- 
ered in  this  section)  an  expensive  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, though  he  remarks  that  "it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  cultivated  our  crop  in  the  most  prudent 
and  economical  manner." 

A  farmer  living  but  a  few  miles  from  here,  is 
reported  to  have  recently  stated  that  he  bad  raised 
the  present  year  an  acre  of  com  at  a  cost,  in  la- 
bor, of  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  had  once 
raised  seven  hundred  bushels  of  com  on  fourteen 
acres  of  land,  manured  broad-cast.  The  cost  of 
raising  the  premium  com  crops  that  are  reported 
in  Agricultural  Transactions,  that  generally  range 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  tiie 
acre,  and  where  the  land  is  manured  heavily,  is 
generally  but  little  more  than  thirty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  thirty. 

And  here  let  me  add  a  statement  concerning 
the  cost  of  raising  a  crop  of  com  on  some  of  the 
plain  lands  of  Massachusetts,  which  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  generally  cultivated  without  manure, 
according  to  the  philosophy  yoor  correspondent 


recommends  in  the  remarks  that  follow  his  state- 
ment of  the  expense  of  com  raising,  (top  of  sec- 
ond column  on  page  563.) 

Onb  Acre  of  Gosir.  Bb. 

Plowing  and  harrowing. $2,50 

Planting  and  seeding 75 

Hoeing  twioe 3,00 

Cutting  up  and  stooking 1,00 

Cubing,  husldng,  stacking  fodder,  kc ,  .8.00 

ShelUng,  delivering  to  market,  &c 1^75 

Interest  on  land,  taxes,  Ice,  &c 1,60— $13,59 

Valus  or  Saxb. 

Twenty  bushels  of  oom $90,00 

Fodder,^ 6,00— $26,00 

Net  profit $11,60 

instead  of  sinking  ten  dollars  (or  21.5  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  invested,)  as  a  dead  loss,  as  in  Mr. 
Pinkham's  statement.  And  he  further  remarked 
that,  in  his  opinion,  "there  are  but  comparatively 
few  acres  of  com  planted  in  this  State,  but  what 
run  the  owner  in  debt  more  than  this  has !''  and 
adds,  in  all  gravity,  ''what  is  true  in  regard 
to  this  crop  is  tme  of  most  others ;  only  much 
more  so,  (?)  for  aside  from  the  hay  crop,  the  com 
is  the  most  reliable,  as  it  is  the  most  important 
upon  the  farm."  How,  then,  in  the  namo  of  com- 
mon  sense,  is  it  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  in  New  England,  and  in  ^is  State,  even, 
whose  only  income  is  from,  their  farm  products, 
manage  to  set  along  a  whole  life-time  without  be* 
coming  bankrupts  ?  Indeed,  if  P.'s  statements 
are  correct,  farming  is  a  remarkably  discutrout 
business,  and  any  man  who  will  follow  it,  must  be 
remarkably  stupid  !  I  fear  that,  after^l,  the  facts 
are  against  friend  P.,  for  if  such  a  stJie  of  things 
obtains  in  his  vicinity,  the  case  cannot  be  gener- 
al. And  I  can  assure  him  that  hundreds  of  bush- 
els of  com  are  raised  in  this  section  of  the  State» 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  above,  and  which  often 
net  the  cultivator  a  higher  per  cent  of  profit. 
Fifty  busheb  per  acre  have  been  taken  from  these 
soils,  without  manure,  when  first  subdued  from 
their  natural  state. 

In  regard  to  the  net  profits  on  the  com  crop, 
where  manure  is  applied,  I  will  refer  Mr.  Pink- 
ham,  and  the  reader,  to  agricultural  reports  on 
premium  crops  of  com,  where  the  per  cent,  of 
profit  is  given  as  high  as  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
which,  if  these  are  not  fair  premises  to  judge  from, 
at  least  show  what  the  farmer  may  do  by  judicious 
management. 

I  find  a  paragraph  in  the  address  of  Gov.  Wash- 
bum,  delivered  m  1858,  before  the  Middlesex 
South  Agricultural  Society,  which  may  well  be 
quoted  in  this  connection.    He  says : 

"Farming  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  like 
theories  in  political  economy.  You  may  take 
your  slate  and  pencil,  and  sit  down  and  cipher 
yourself  into  a  good  income,  or  no  income  at  all ; 
you  can  demonstrate  beyond  contradiction,  that 
the  country  is  going  directly  to  ruin,  by  too  high 
or  too  low  a  tariff',  just  according  to  the  data  you 
assume  at  the  start.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
calcidations,  the  country  goes  on  prospering,  and 
the  farmer  finds  himseff  better  off  at  the  end.  of 
the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  though  ruined,  be- 
yond retrieve,  by  figures  which,  it  is  said,  'do  not 
lie>' 

All  farmers,  I  am  sure,  do  not  always  realize 
as  good  pay  as  first  rate  mechanics,  who  can  com- 
mand great  wages  and  steady  employment  through- 
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out  the  year,  bot  it  is  often  owing  to  imi>roper  at- 
tention to  their  businegs,  or  from  their  being  locat- 
ed on  stubborn  or  worn-out  farms.  But  anv  fSurmer 
who  haa  a  hundred  acres  of  New  England  soil  at 
bis  command,  need  have  no  fears  of  finding  a 
pauper's  grave,  if  he  but  attends  to  his  business ; 
and  if  be  is  not  free  from  debt,  he  may  soon  be, 
if  he  manages  properly,  and  is  industrious. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  figures  Mr.  Pinkham 
has  given  us  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  raising 
calves.  Here  (I  do  not  speak  of  elsewhere)  the 
hide  of  a  very  young  calf  is  worth  nothing,  for  it 
cannot  be  sold,  except  rarely  to  a  "tin  peddler,'* 
who  will  pay  twenty-five  cents  "in  trade;"  but 
generally  a  young  calf  of  the  native  herds  will 
bring  one  dollar  for  fattening,  or  *4o  raise,  if  a 
buyer  can  be  found.  But  $2  94  for  tending  a  calf 
during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  its  existence,  five 
and  one-fourth  cents  a  day,  seems  an  enormous 
charge ;  and  then  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  so 
young  a  calf  can  dispose  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
meal  in  the  same  time,  about  a  quart  a  day,  upon 
an  average,  for  the  first  two  months.  He  may 
possibly  be  made  to  eat  it,  but  it  is  much  more 
than  is  for  his  good,  in  connection  with  its  milk* 
I  am  raising  a  calf  that  is  now  two  weeks  old,  and 
I  find  that  tno  attention  he  requires,  does  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  five  minutes  a  day  of  any  person's 
time.  The  milk,  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  P.  puts  down 
at  a  very  low  figure.  "To  eighteen  weeks  at  grass, 
at  ten  cents  per  week,  $1  80."  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  pasturage  can  be  obtained  for  year- 
lings, in  their  second  summer,  for  eight  to  ten 
cents  a  week ;  and  calves  in  their  first  summer, 
of  course,  do  not  consume  so  much  food.  "To 
twenty-six  weeks'  keeping  in  bam,  at  fifty  cents 
per  week,  $13."  This  char^,  I  think,  any  farmer 
who  has  hired  stock  kept  m  winter,  or  haa  taken 
stock  to  keep,  will  consider  much  too  high.  I 
have  known  fiill  grown  cows,  when  not  in  milk, 
kept  for  that  price.  So  I  think  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  deduct  one-half  from  Mr.  P/s  estimate, 
which  leaves  not  a  high  price  for  a  good  yearling. 
But  I  must  confess  I  do  not  regard  the  raising  of 
stock,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
profitable  as  many  other  branches  of  fhrming,  and 
think  that  generally  there  is  but  little  to  be  made 
firom  it,  directly. 

In  other  departments  of  agriculture,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  a  "handsome 
profit,  is  realized  by  the  farmers,  and  I  know  of 
mstanpes  in  which  they  are  slowly  but  surely  be- 
coming "before-handed,"  as  it  is  termed,  simply 
by  cultivating  farm  products. 

A  gentleman,  not  very  distantly  related  to  the 
writer,  bought  a  piece  of  new  land,  containing 
fifteen  acres,  for  $165,  a  few  years  since,  from 
which  pine  timber  had  been  cot  the  previous  win- 
ter. It  was  broken  up  and  sowed  to  rye,  vielding 
two  hundred  and  sixtv-four  bushels,  which  was 
sold  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  with  the  straw, 
gave  a  clear  profit  exceeding  considerably  the 
original  cost  of  the  land.  It  was  planted  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  com,  though  in  an  unfevorable 
condition  for  a  com  crop,  and  also  sufilered  much 
firom  the  drought,  yieldmg  a  fine  profit  above  ^e 
cost  of  the  work  in  raising,  I  might  give  other 
instances,  with  plenty  of  vouchers  for  their  truth. 

The  same  farmer,  when  he  commenced  business 
as  an  agriculturist,  ran  in  debt  for  his  land  to  die 
extent  of  several  hundred  dollars,  some  twenty 


years  since,  and  though  having  a  IbmQy  to  sup- 
port, has  cleared  himself  of  debt,  and  made  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  fences,  buildings,  &o.y 
besides  adding,  by  purchase,  some  forty  acres 
more  to  his  furm,  all  of  which  is  now  free  from 
debt,  with  several  dollars  in  stirplus  funds ;  and 
all  obtained  from  the  land  by  the  raising  of  erops, 
no  "outside  successes"  having  been  met  witb» 
notwithstanding  the  unprofitableness  of  farming. 

\  find  that  Mr.  Pinkham  and  myself  have  ar- 
rived at  very  different  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  farming,  while  we  both  may 
think  we  have  based  them  upon  reliable  premises. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  cor- 
rect statements,  and  for  that  end  have  consulted 
other  farmers  on  many  points. 

I  might  extend  these  renmrks  much  farther,  yet 
I  must  say,  I  did  not  find  mi  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  is  it,  then,  that  farmers  get  along  P" 
which  Mr.  P.  propounds,  perceiving  it  to  arise 
from  the  view  of  the  matter  he  has  presented,  and 
claims  he  "can  very  easily  answer,"  but  I  have 
thus  far  looked  in  vain  for  a  proper  answer. 

This  subject  is  one  of  ^at  importance  to  the 
farmer,  ana  it  would  be  interestmg  to  compare 
facts  and  opinions  in  relation  to  it  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  j.  a.  A. 

Spnngfidd,  1860. 

For  the  New  England  Faarmer, 

THE  POTATO  HOT  ITOT  CAUSED  BY 

INSECTS. 

Miu  Editor  : — When  I  wrote  the  article  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  now  causing  so  much  anxie- 
ty and  trouble  in  a  certain  quarter,  I  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Lyman  Reed  had  laid  claim  to  the 
$10,000  award  offered  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  discoverer  of  the  cause  and  remedy  of 
the  potato  rot ;  nor  did  I  know  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  patent  right  for  his  pretended  discovery, 
backed  up  by  a  certificate  from  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  "devoted  one  whole  day  in 
the  Agricultural  Committee  Booms  of  the  Capi- 
tol" in  examining  into  the  subject,  but  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  half  as  much  about  the 
subject  as  seventeen  plain,  shrewd,  common  sense 
Yankee  farmers,  who  nave  been  carefully  and  crit- 
ically examining  into  the  subject  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years }  but  I  did  know  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  of  New  York,  had  attempted 
to  show  that  the  potato  rot  was  caused  by  insects. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  against  ytt.  Lyman  Beed's 
claims  and  interests  that  I  offered  the  seven  rea- 
sons to  prove  that  the  potato  rot  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  caused  by  insects.  These  seven  rea- 
sons were  the  result  of  careful  observation  and 
lon^  experience,  and  were  stated  so  clearly  and 
forcibly,  that  even  Mr.  Reed  himself  seems  to 
quail  before  them.  Why,  otherwise,  does  he  charge 
me  with  using  "vague  generalities"  and  "hypo- 
thetical theories  ?"  I  used  no  vague,  or  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  indulged  in  no  new  fancies,  hy- 
potheses or  theories,  but  stated  the  simple,  naked 
truth  in  seven  propositions  or  reasons,  which  it 
becomes  Mr.  Reed  as  a  gentleman  and  scholar, 
fiiirly  to  meet,  and  logically  to  answer.  If  he  feels 
himself  competent  to  do  this,  the  quicker  he  does 
it  the  better  for  himself,  and  for  his  claims  upon 
the  public.  John  Goldsbubt. 

WariDxck,  May  14, 1860. 
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THE  TUOR  TO  CUT   QBAXNT  AITD  QBASS. 

This  18  an  important  matter,  and  one  that  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention.  Farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  cutting  their  grain  and  grass  at  the 
most  conyenient  time,  and  without  much  regard 
as  to  what  effect  such  cutting  has  upon  the  weight 
and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  crop.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  because  they  have  not  bestowed 
thought  or  investigation  upon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  do  not  realize  the  losses  which  they  in- 
cur by  neglecting  to  harvest  grains  and  grasses  at 
the  proper  time.  The  reasoru  of  this  loss  are  so 
plainly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Andebson,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Farmers^JaurncUy  published  at  Mon- 
treal, that  we  prefer  to  en^loy  them,  to  using 
words  of  our  own.    He  says  that 

"Qnss,  while  still  green,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
starch,  gam  and  sugar.  The  sugar  is  perceived  in  the 
sweetish  taste  of  the  juice ;  the  starch  and  Kom,  being 
nearly  tasteless,  are  not  so  readily  perceived.  The 
principal  nonrisning  ingredients  in  all  kinds  of  food  ore 
starch,  gum,  sogar,  and  some  nitrogenous  componnd. 
Bnt  the  starch,  ffom  and  sugar  are  mainly  changed  into 
hard  indigestible  woody  fibre  when  grass  Ailly  ma- 
tares.  If  the  ripening  process  be  anestcd  ei^t  or  ten 
days  before  its  completion,  and  the  plant  be  dned  rapid- 
ly, double  and  treble  the  amount  of  starch,  gum  and 
sugar  will  be  secured.  The  same  reasoning  holds  true 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
sweet  taste  of  green  com,  wheat  in  the  milk,  etc.  When 
the  growth  is  completed,  cut  these  crops  and  ^ou  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  rich  nutriment  which  would 
.otherwise  be  changed  to  the  woody  fibre  of  the  outer 
shell.  The  only  point  to  be  looked  to.  is,  to  wait  until 
the  accumulation  of  juices  is  completed,  and  then  begin 
the  harvesting  at  once.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  with  crops  designed  solely  for  seed ;  these  may  well 
be  left  to  the  natural  full  ripening  upon  the  stalky  espe-. 
cially  when  the  seed  is  to  be  kept  long. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  grasses  is  at  the  moment 
the  seed  is  set,  or  immediately  after  the  flowering  is 
over.    Clover  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  in  fhll  bloom. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  on  wheat  and  other 
grains  mdicate  that  the  proper  time  for  harvesting  is 
when  the  kernel  is  fully  formed,  but  still  soft  enough  to 
yield  to  a  moderate  pressure  between  the  thumb  nails. 
This  is  usually  about  ten  days  before  maturity.'' 

This  Reasoning  is  undoubtedly  correct,  not  only 
because  it  is  founded  on  true  scientific  principles, 
but  also  because  it  is  confirmed  in  an  abundance 
of  experience  by  those  who  have  put  the  matter 
to  practical  test.  It  would  be  safe,  we  think,  to 
say  that  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  the 
country  annually,  if  this  single  item  of  business  of 
the  farm  were  carefully  investigated,  and  such  a 
practice  adopted  as  the  investigation  would  cer- 
tainly suggest. 

The  want  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  of  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  matters  which  he  cannot  comprehend 
at  a  glance,  is  one  leading  reason  why  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  do  not  more  constantly  meet  his  ex- 
pectations. It  oertamly  is  not  because  there  is 
any  inherent  defect  in  our  soil  or  climate,  or  that 
nature  is  not  generous,  even  lavish  in  her  favors, 
but  rather  that  the  farmer  does  not  closely  ob- 
serve the  wants  of  the  soil,  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  the  eibcts  of  depositing  teed,  gathering 


crops,  or  doing  many  other  things  at  a  wrong 
time,  <Nr  in  an  improper  manner.  He  must  be- 
come a  thinker,  as  well  as  worker,  before  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  is  engaged  will  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  other  arts,  or  afford  him  that 
material  aid  and  comfort  which  he  fancies  other 
occupations  confer. 

In  the  coming  harvest,  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ty for  every  farmer  to  test  the  value  of  these  re- 
nmrks,  by  cutting  a  portion  of  his  grain  at  that 
moment  when  the  kernel  is  fully  formed,  but  so 
soft  that  when  he  presses  it  between  his  thumb 
nails,  he  can  squeeze  it  to  a  pulp,  and  notice  a 
slight  milky  juice  in  the  mashed  mass.  Then 
leave  a  portion  ten  or  tweWe  days  later,  and  upon 
threshing  and  cleaning  up  carefully,  compare  the 
results.  If  this  course  were  adopted  by  one  or 
two  intelligent  farmers  in  every  neighborhood, 
and  reported  to  the  agricultural  papcrs^it  would 
do  much  to  settle  the  question  and  introduce  a 
uniform  practice; 

To  test  the  value  of  hay  cut  early  with  that  cut 
later,  may  be  a  more  difficult  matter — ^but  still,  by 
weighing  portions  of  the  two  kinds,  and  by  a  crit- 
ical observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle 
eat  them,  and  their  apparent  effects,  something^ 
may  be  learned  that  will  be  valuable.  A  pretty 
fair  test  would  be  to  lay  equal  portions  of  each 
kind  of  hay,  side  by  side,  in  front  of  the  stan* 
oheons  before  the  cattle  are  tied  up,  and  on  bring- 
ing them  to  their  places,  observe  whether  they 
make  a  selection.  It  would  be  necessary  proba- 
bly to  try  this  more  than  once,  and  if  the  prefer- 
ence of  tlie  cattle  were  uniform  upon  one  kind  of 
the  hay,  we  should  feel  tnlerably  safe  in  bein^ 
guided  in  our  practice  by  their  instincts. 

"We  hope  experiments  will  be  made  and  reports 
sent  us  that  may  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
alL  

Fur  1^  New  JBngUmd  JPlBarwmr, 

nroctriiATioiir  of  diseased  cattijq. 

Since  it  seems  evident  that  the  cattle  disease  ia 
much  more  extensive  and  troublesome  than  at  first 
feai^,  and  that  the  means  taken  to  prevent  its  ex- 
tending farther  have  failed,  as  might  have  been 
reasonably  exoeoted  from  the  firsts  would  it  not 
have  been  botn  prudent  and  wise  to  have  tried  in- 
oculation, which  has  been  from  the  first  stated  to 
be  effectual,  upon  those  portions  of  infected,  iso- 
lated herds,  which  were  not  already  diseased? 
Or  do  our  commissioners  and  veterinary  sm^eona 
esteem  it  their  only  province  to  kill  ?  It  seems 
to  at  least  one  person, that  afar  better  way  would 
be  to  forUiwith  inoculate  every  one  of  a  herd  where 
the  disease  makes  its  appearance.  Legislative 
measures  will  prove  powerless,  unless  a  measure 
of  this  kind  is  resorted  to.  I  have  been  told,  on 
what  I  consider  good  authority,  that  cattle  fi'om 
a  diseased  herd,  several  animals  having  died  from 
it,  of  the  identical  disease  now  prevalent  in  Mas« 
aaohnsettsi  have  within  a  few  weeka  been  sold  ia 
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the  Philadelphia  cattle  market,  and  whether,  or 
how  far  they  may  spread  the  contagion,  time  only 
can  fihow ;  and  this  fact,  among  others,  shows  the 
propriety  of  immediate  inoculation  of  the  herds 
where  the  disease  appears.  The  cattle  referred 
to  were  not  from  this  State.  Killing  evidently 
affords  no  certain,  and  hardly  a  prohable  relief  to 
the  disease.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  communicated  from  one  herd  to 
another  in  the  clothing  of  droyers,  commission- 
ers, surgeons  and  attendants  of  diseased  animals. 
Bagton,  May  25, 1860.  D. 


For  the  New  England  Fanmr, 
IiETTKB  FBOM  KANSAS. 

to  make  Hens  Ugr— GottomrDod  TreM—SUagleft— Fomt 

Trees  in  E^sas— Wilder  Natural  Froita—Preaerres. 

Mb*  Editoe  : — Last  week  I  was  several  miles 
out  into  the  territory,  and  stopped  at  night  at  a 
cosy  log  cabin  nestling  among  the  timber  upon 
Walnut  Creek.  The  next  morning,  after  breidi- 
&st,  I  was  surprised  to  see  my  landlady  go  out, 
and  catching  her  hens,  tie  each  one's  legs  togeth- 
er and  throw  them  upon  the  ground  wiA  ''There, 
be  good."  "What  did  you  do  that  for  P"  I  asked. 
'<To  make  'em  la^,"  she  answered.  ''Make  them 
lay,  will  that  do  it  ?"  I  inquired.  "La,  yes,"  she 
said,  "didn't  you  ever  beam  tell  of  thatbefore  P" 
I  confessed  I  had  not  In  about  an  hour  she  went 
out,  and  picking  up  the  hens,  sure  enough,  some 
had  laid ;  those  she  let  go,  and  they  ran  off,  not 
even  cackling  their  gratitude.  But  those  hens 
who  seemed  disposed  to  be  contrary,  she  struck 
upon  the  back,  saying,  "You'd  better  lay,  vou'd 
better  lay,  for  you  won't  go  till  you  do,"  ana  in  a 
while  they,  too,  had  recompensed  their  mistress 
for  feeding  them  so  bountifully.  She  says  that 
ahe  does  so  every  morning,  and  that  the  hens 
know  well  enough  that  "they  have  got  to  lay."  So 
you  see  even  invention  lives  in  Kansas. 

But  of  trees.  One  of  my  friends  has  just  cut  a 
oottonwood  tree  upon  his  land  in  the  river  bot- 
tom which  measures  three  feet  in  diameter,  eigh- 
ty-four feet  from  the  ground.  He  computed  that 
it  would  make  800,0^  shingles,  which  at  $2  per 
thousand,  nets  $1600,  and  there  remains  the  large 
top  for  fire-wood,  which  is  three  and  four  dollars  a 
cord.  He  bought  forty  acres  of  bottom  land  and 
paid  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  a  year  ago.  His  land 
IS  thickly  covered  with  such  large  trees.  Five 
years  ago  such  timbered  land  could  be  had  by 
"squatting"  upon  it;  now  it  is  worth  fifty  dollars 
aa  acre,  and  cannot  be  got  for  that  Every  owner 
knows  how  valuable  his  land  is,  since  civilization 
is  marohing  through  our  forests  to  erect  villages 
over  fallen  trunks  and  upon  our  Western  praines. 

The  Cottonwood  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
blossom,  which  flowers  out  like  cotton.  The  seed 
10  so  natural  in  the  territory  that  if  a  piece  of 
newly-plowed  ground  is  allowed  to  remain  uncul- 
tivated a  year,  young  cottonwoods  spring  up  all 
over  it  The  trees  run  up  like  an  arrow  to  the 
height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  branch 
ont  at  the  top  large  and  full.  The  leaves  are 
full  and  shinv.  The  trunks  grow  sometimes  very 
large.  Not  far  from  our  house  is  one  tree  meas- 
uring ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  young  trees  make 
^^EoeUettt  flag-atafis,  so  stiaight  and  stout     Mul* 


berry  trees  are  also  abundant,  which  make  the 
most  durable  posts,  and  bum  as  well  green  as  dry ; 
oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  hackberry,  which 
is  the  best  for  wagons,  pecan  and  sycamores  are 
also  abundant 

In  their  season,  we  have  plenty  of  wild  fruits  in 
Kansas,  which  is  very  gratifying  to  us  Yankee  pre* 
serve  lovers  in  this  new  land  of  barren  orchards, 
and,  perspectively  seen,  cultivated  fruit  trees:, 
wild  grapes,  plums,  elderberries,  mulberries, 
strawberries,  bkckberries,  black  raspberries  or 
thimbleberries,  gooseberries,  wild  cherries,  ground 
cherries,  crab  apples,  pawpaws,  and  other  fruits, 
the  names  of  which  I  cannot  now  remember.  So, 
if  we  do  give  up  the  orchards  of  New  England, 
Nature  does  as  well  as  she  can  for  us  here.  Many 
of  the  people  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
woods  do  not  even  know  how  to  preserve  fruits 
for  winter,  and  swear  at  "those  Yankees"  who  are 
always  scouring  the  woods  and  '^getting  theiri 
winter's  living  out  of  them."  They  had  mucn  rath- 
er let  the  fruit  decay  on  the  bushes  than  have  us 
"Yankees"  teach  them  bow  to  preserve  them ! 

Susie  Vogl. 

For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
AKAIiTSIS  or  THX  QABDEIT  BHtTBABB. 

Mb.  Editob, — Dear  Sir: — ^Perhaps  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  garden  rhu« 
barb,  fkheum  BhaponHcum,)  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  your  paper,  and  I  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  ^outhe  results 
of  my  analyses  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  made 
June,  1859,  and  May,  1860. 

The  leaf  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  when  pressed 
yield  90  per  cent  of  juice,  and  leave  10  per  cent 
of  cellulose  and  fibrous  matter. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  juice,  after  filtra^ 
tion  through  paper,  on  being  evaporated  in  a  wa- 
ter-bath to  dryness,  yield  31  grains  of  solid  mat- 
ter. This  burned  gives  3.3  ^ains  of  ashes,  or  sa- 
line ingredients,  which  consist  of 

Grmins, 

Potash 1.717 

Fhoaphateoflime 0.3M 

lime 0.002 

Carbonic  add 4-200 

The  carbonic  acid  was  combined  with  the  pot- 
ash and  lime,  and  was  produced  by  combustion  of 
the  acid,  with  which  tnese  bases  were  originally 
combined.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  filtered 
juice,  analysed  for  the  adds,  saccharine  matter^ 
and  mucilage^  yielded 

Graini. 

Ozalleadd SM 

Malic  acid 7.80 

Olacose,  or  grape  tngar 0.63 

Uadlage 8.S0 

28.76 

The  oxalic  acid  is  chiefly  combined  with  potas- 
sa  forming  bin-oxalate  of  potash  or  salt  of  sorrel, 
but  there  is  an  excess  of  this  add,  which  is  not 
taken  up  hj  any  base  present 

The  malic  acid,  excepting  the  very  minute  quan- 
tity required  to  saturate  the  lime,  is  in  a  free  state. 
It  is  obvious  that,  since  no  tartaric  acid  exists  in 
the  juice  of  the  rhubarb  stalk,  it  is  not  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  that  the  ferment- 
ed juice  has  more  the  properties  of  cider. 

Chakles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D., 

State  As9ayer, 
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DUBKAJC  BUIJ:,— OHXOAOO  DUES. 


The  fine  animal  Qliutratad  bj  thU  engraving, 
ii  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Josh  Wentwokth, 
of  Chic^o,  Dlinois,  and  woa  bred  b;  R.  A.  Ai^ 
EXANDEH,  of  Woodford  Count)',  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Wentworth  wna  born  and  reared  on  a  farm 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  all  his  early  life  woi  de- 
voted to  the  noble  and  inspiring  puiault  of  agri- 
culture. Like  many  other  young  men,  however, 
be  wished  >o  see  tho  world  En  Kme  of  ita  other 
phaaes,  and  lefl  the  farm  for  the  printing-office, 
which  ia  the  beat  epitome  of  die  wide  world  in 
our  knowledge.  Tbii  led  him  into  politic*!  tSairt, 
and  theae  into  CongrMS.  He  baa  been  a  working 
man  everywhere— at  home,  la  the  printing-offioe, 
caucus,  on  the  stump,  and  in  Congreas.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  theae  allurements,  he  never  fer- 
got  the  farm,  nor  lost  eight  of  that  domestic  blioa 
which  oftener  resides  in  the  farm-house  than  in 
aaj  other  place ;  and  although  immersed  in  the 
sea  of  poUtici  as  the  editor  of  a  paper,  or  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  or  guiding  the  interesta  of  the 
people  in  a  populous  and  progressive  city,  he  has 
always  found  opportunity  to  return  to  his  first 
^  lore,  and  engage  in  some  department  of  agricul- 


tural life.  One  of  his  efforts  has  been  to  introduce 
into  the  West  a  better  breed  of  cuttle,  and  the 
"Chicago  Duke,"  n-ho  is  now  looking  at  you  from 
above,  ii  one  of  tbe  specimens  of  his  introduo- 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  Durham  cattle  as 
a  breed,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  devote 
space  to  that  point  now. 


EsmTMATioN  OY  RcDJs.— There  has  existed  ■ 

long  time  a  record  which  flied  the  site  of  the 
watcli-houBe  which  was  erected  bv  the  Plymouth 
settlers,  on  Burying  Hill,  during  the  late  war  with 
King  Phillip,  in  1Q73.  The  exact  site  and  si»eof 
the  buildinKhaa  never  been  accurately  determined 
until  Saturdav  last,  when  portions  of  the  founda- 
tion were  km  bare.  The  foundation  was  of  stone, 
upon  which  were  laid  brick,  made  evidently  of 
clny  tsien  from  our  shore.  The  building  waa 
about  twelve  by  sixteen  feet,  and  was  situated 
about  one  hundred  feet  North  of  the  original  fort 
erected  by  the  aettlers  of  1620,  and  upon  that  part 
of  the  hill  which  commands  a  very  extensive  view 
of  every  direction.  These  ruins  were  found  but 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
have  been  several  times  interfered  with  br  tlw 
digging  of  graves.— f/ynioMtt  Jlock, 
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,  TSB  OATTIiX]  DISX2ASE. 

No  person  who  lias  bestowed  any  consideration 
upon  this  subject  will  wonder  at  the  prominence 
which  we  have  given  it  in  our  paper,  or  think  the 
space  unprofitably  occupied  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  arouse  the  community  to  a  sense  of 
the  imminent  danger  that  is  threatening  one  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  this  State,  in  the  year  185d,  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  (we  copy  from  the  Advertiser^ 
not  having  the  documents  at  hand)  was  148,569, 
and  of  heifers  35,441;  valued  together  at  ($4,892,- 
291)  a  little  short  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
oxen  there  were  50,225,  and  of  steerd  27,286,  val- 
ued together  at  ($3,246,341)  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  an  aggregate  exceeding  eight 
millions  altogether.  Of  these  33,917  milch  cows, 
9444  heifers  and  18,561  oxen  and  steers  valued 
together  at  $2,022,921,  or  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  whole,  were  returned  from  Worcester 
County,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  is  raging  a  di- 
eaae  affecting  those  animals,  as  novel  in  this 
State,  as  it  is  dangerous  and  destructive.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  8,116,009  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at 
$1,678,557,  and  5,762,776  pounds  of  cheese,  val- 
ued at  $464,250,  are  returned  as  the  annual  pro- 
duct derivable  directly  from  the  useful  animals 
that  are  nov^  threatened  with  extermination  by  a 
disease  more  destructive  than  any  thing  that  has 
ever  affected  neat  stock  in  this  country. 

Could  the  disease  be  eonfined  to  this  State  alone, 
it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it  threatens  to  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  Cases  are  reported  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  which  can  be 
traced  to  exposure  from  the  infected  districts,  and 
the  proper  precautions  are  being  taken,  we  trust, 
in  time,  to  prevent  its  spread. 

We  often  hear  of  its  ravages  in  Europe,  but  we 
doubt  whether  a  tithe  of  our  readers  are  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  prevailed  there,  and 
the  enormous  expense  which  it  has  entailed  upon 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  alone.  We  copy 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York  Tiibune, 
giving  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  England,  in  1744,  and  in  Holland, 
in  1857 : 

"In  1744,  a  fhrmer  residing  at  Poplar,  in  England, 
imported  two  calves  from  Holland,  under  circumstan- 
ces exactly  similar  to  those  attending  Mr.  Chcncry's 
importation.  Starting  from  tliis  point,  slowly  at  first, 
bnt  more  rapidly  as  more  means  for  its  nropogation 
were  offered,  it  »pread  over  the  length  ana  breadth  of 
the  land,  destrc^ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle, 
and  continuing  its  devastating  effects  with  almost  un- 
mitigated severity  down  to  1/54-5.  Notwithstanding 
the  deep  and  painful  interest  which  this  disease  excit- 
ed, and  the  efforts  made  by  the  government  to  stay  its 
ravages,  it  was  ascertained  by  ono  of  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  that  in  Not. 
tinghomshiro  alone  40,000  head  of  cattle  perished  in 
six  months,  and  in  Cheshire  upward  of  10,000  in  the 
same  space  of  time. 
By  a  special  act  of  Parliament  orders  were  given : 
1st,  For  the  killing  of  all  the  infected  animals,  and 


bnrying  them  entire  with  the  skins  on,  ^slashed  ftom 
head  to  tail,'  that  they  might  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  manufacturer. 

2d,  For  the  burning  of  all  the  hay  and  straw  used 
about  the  animals. 

3d,  For  the  cleansing  and  ftimigating  of  the  sheds, 
etc.,  and  for  no  sound  cattle  to  be  put  in  them  for  two 
months  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased. 

4th,  For  no  recovered  animal  to  be  allowed  to  go 
near  others  for  a  month  after  its  convalescence. 

5th,  For  no  diseased  cattle  to  be  driven  to  fiiirs  or 
markets,  nor  for  the  flesh  to  be  used  for  dogs,  etc. 

6th,  For  no  healthy  cattle  to  be  removed  fh)m  a 
fhrm  where  the  disease  had  prcv^ed  in  less  than  a 
month  after  its  disappearance. 

And,  lastly,  orders  were  given  for  the  notice  of  an 
outbreak  to  be  immediately  sent  by  the  farmers  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

In  ono  year,  the  third  of  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
£135,000  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  as  a  re- 
compense for  the  cattle  killed  according  to  the  Pre- 
scribed orders.  During  the  year  80.000  head  of  cattle 
were  killed  because  more  or  less  inrected,  and  nearly 
double  that  number  died  of  the  disease.  The  prompt 
actionof  the  Oovenmicnt,  although  it  did  not  eradi- 
cate the  disease,  yet  much  diminished  its  ravages,  and 
undoubtedly  shortened  the  period  of  its  sojourn  in 
England. 

In  1857  over  14,000  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
or'died,  in  only  forty-three  villages  in  Holland,  caus- 
ing a  distress  among  the  peasantry  of  a  lamentable  nsr 
ture.  What  distress  an  equal  mortality  among  the 
neat  stock  of  American  farmers^  most  of  them  not  over- 
rich,  would  occasion,  may  be  imagined.  Let  pleuro- 
pneumonia once  Kct  to  the  prairie  country  of  the  West, 
and  sweep  away  20  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  fh)m  which 
this  city  is  supplied,  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  railroads  and  cities,  that  even  under  existing 
circumstances  can  barely  hold  their  own  ?  We  there- 
fore think  it  higUy  necessary  that  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and,  coming  Eastward,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  should  take  their  precautions  before 
they  are  invaded  by  the  disease.  A  competent  conif- 
missioncr  should  be  chosen  by  each  of  these  States  to 
go  to  Massachusetts,  investigate  the  disease,  and  report 
to  their  several  Legislatures  the  means  of  prevention 
found  effectual,  that  the  necessary  legislation  might  at 
once  be  taken. 

Once  let  the  malady  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  State, 
and  an  irretrievable  injury  may  have  been  done.  It  is 
almost  nnsatb  to  purchase  a  head  of  stock  fh>m  Mas- 
sachusetts, for,  however  remote  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict, they  may  have  been  diseased  by  reason  of  con- 
tact with  some  animal  exported  thence.  When  the 
State  Commissioners  arc  prepared  to  announce  to  the 
public  which  towns  are  ana  which  are  not  infected, 
the  butchers  in  this  city,  and  stock-growers  and  fiv- 
mers  throughout  the  country,  will  at  least  be  able  to 
purchase  undcrstandlngly. 

As  it  is  now,  infected  oattio  fbom  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  or  other  parts  of  Massachtisetts,  may  bo  sent 
to  this  market,  or  to  Albany,  there  sold  to  farmers  for 
the  yoke,  and  thus  whole  districts  be  ravaged  by  the 
disease.  Not  a  single  hoof  should  cross  the  lx>rdcrs  ot 
Connecticut  except  after  being  inspected^  under  the 
heaviest  penalties ;  and  the  sooner  this  stringent  regu-? 
lation  is  adopted,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  ail." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
on  Thursday,  May  24,  it  .waa  decided  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  prevailing  cattle  dis- 
ease were  such  as  to  render  the  calling  of  an  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature  expedient.  Gov. 
Banks  accordingly  issued  his  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  Legislature  to  assemhle  at  the  State 
House,  on  Wednesday,  May  30,  at  noon. 

Wo  have  noticed  fewer  cases  reported,  the  past 
week,  but  they  have  generally  oome  from  new 
quarters.  Among  the  new  cases  is  one  at  Pepper- 
ell,  where  the  cow  of  Mr.  Andrew  Wood,  which 
had  been  purchased  in  Brookfield,  in  April  last. 
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was  suspected  of  being  diseased,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion having  been  raised  to  indemnify  the  owner, 
was  killed,  together  with  her  calf.  Both  ani* 
mals  proved  to  be  suffering  from  the  disease.  It 
was  ascertained  that  another  cow,  in  North  Lan- 
caster, had  been  exposed  from  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Wood's  cow  in  the  same  barn  on  her  way  from 
Brookfield,  and  she  exhibited  signs  of  the  disease. 
She  has  been  isolated  until  further  action  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  is  asserted,  says  the  reporter 
of  the  Journal^  and  we  have  had  the  same  assur- 
ance from  other  sources,  that,  in  every  case  yet 
known  to  the  Commissioners,  a  direct  communi- 
cation can  be  traced  vnth  Mr.  Chenery's  herd,  or 
witli  cattle  exposed  by  others  which  had  received 
the  contagion  from  that  source.  The  fact  is  one 
of  much  importance,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
known  and  well  weighed,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
contagious  and  not  epidemic  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

On  Wednesday,  May  23,  the  Commissioners 
visited  South  Maiden,  and,  after  examination, 
ordered  a  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Susan  Josslyn, 
and  animals  of  John  McBath,  James  Moran,  Zeb- 
ulon  W.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Connors,  thirteen  in 
all,  to  be  confined  in  enclosures  isolated  from  all 
others.  The  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Josslyn  was 
purchased  of  Mr.  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  but  did 
not  develop  the  disease  till  quite  recently.  The 
examination  by  the  Commissioners  resulted  in 
strong  proof  that  it  was  affected  by  a  virulent 
lung  disease.  The  other  animals  have  been  ex- 
posed, and  having  ranged  over  the  marshes,  may 
have  given  the  disease  to  other  cattle. 

With  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  cattle  disease 
into  Connecticut,  we  have  the  following : 

Some  of  the  Connecticut  papers  express  fears 
tihatthe  disease  has  gained  a  footing  in  that  State. 
To  remove  all  doubt.  Dr.  Dadd,  of  Boston,  visit- 
ed the  suspected  district  (Stafford  Springs)  a  day 
or  two  since,  and  examined  one  or  two  animals, 
and  pronounced  them  infected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  of  the  worst  type.  The  people  held  a  town 
meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Dadd,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
State  Board  of  Amculture  upon  the  subject.  The 
animal  butchered  was  taken  from  Sturbridge, 
Mass. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hartford  Courani,  after 
fuU  inquiry,  is  satisfied  that  the  cattle  panic  which 
prevailed  in  Connecticut  last  week  was  unfound- 
ed, and  that  the  pleuro-pncumonia  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  that  State.  It  does  not  see 
the  necessity  for  the  grant  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  keep  the  disease  out  of  the  State,  but  thinks 
that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed,  with 
large  discretionary  powers,  for  a  limited  period, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  local  town  authorities 
to  prevent  the  moving  of  cattle  through  the  State, 
or  their  introduction  from  Massachusetts. 


May  2Sth,  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, at  Washington,  had  another  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  cattle  disease  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety gave  some  further  information  relative  to  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Calvin  Cutter  informs  the  JourvuU,  that  on 
the  28th  he  was  called  to  examine  a  cow  at  An- 
trim, N.  H.,  which  was  said  to  be  diseased.  He 
found  in  the  pasture  of  David  Hills,  two  cows  ex- 
hibiting evidence  of  the  disease.  They  were  killed 
and  examined,  and  both  exhibited  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  of  an  intense  type.  These  animals  were  taken 
from  Acton,  Mass.,  to  New  Hampshire  on  the  4th 
of  May.  The  citizens  of  Antrim  held  a  meeting 
on  the  28th,  to  devise  means  for  the  safety  of 
their  herds.  Meetings  were  held  in  Deering  and 
Weare  on  Monday,  which  passed  resolves  per- 
emptorily prohibiting  the  passage  of  cattle  across 
the  town  lines.  All  the  cattle  in  pastures  adjacent 
to  other  towns  are  to  be  removed  into  the  interi- 
or, and  only  horses  will  be  kept  in  the  boundary 
pastures.  The  utmost  vigilance  will  be  used  to 
prevent  contagion. 

Several  of  our  Agricultural  Societies,  among 
them  the  Middlesex,  South  Middlesex  and  Frank- 
lin Societies,  have  voted  to  dispense  with  the 
show  of  neat  cattle  the  next  fall,  and  the  rest  will 
probably  follow  their  example.  Indeed,  we  think 
it  would  be  the  wisest  course  for  all  the  New  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Societies  to  avjid  any  possible 
exposure  of  stock  to  the  disease,  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  at  least. 

Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  Holden, 
Worcester  county.  Cattle  killed  there  have 
shown  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  infection.  The 
Worcester  Spy  says : 

''There  is  now  danger  that  tho  disease  will  bo  intro- 
duced hero  by  cattle  driven  Into  the  city  from  neigh- 
boring towns.  It  is  already  rumored  that  a  pair  of  ox- 
en a^ctcd  with  the  disease  have  been  driven  into  tho 
city  from  Holden.  We  gave  tbo  particulars  of  the 
slaughter,  on  account  of  the  disciu'c,  of  Mr.  Dike's  cow 
in  Holden.  Another  cow  that  took  tho  infection  iVom 
this,  liHS  been  slaughtered  there,  and  found  very  much 
diseased;  and  the  disease  bos  appeared  in  a  yoke  of 
oxen  1)elonging  to  the  same  herd.  It  is  estimated  that 
ttoTsk  seventy-five  to  ono  hundred  head  of  cattle  have 
Ijecn  exposed  in  Holden.  There  is  need  of  the  utmost 
caution.^* 

The  near  approach  of  the  disease  naturally 
creates  much  excitement  in  that  vicinity.  The 
Mayor  of  Worcester,  which  adjoins  Holden,  haa 
issued  a  proclamation  recommending  the'  com- 
plete isolation  of  individual  herds  in  Worcester, 
at  whatever  cost  or  inconvenience  to  the  owners* 
Also  the  erection  of  fences  to  separate  contiguous 
pastures  by  the  space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet, 
and  that  cattle  be  driven  upon  the  highways  only 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  then  that  con- 
tact with  others  be  carefully  avoided.  Policemen, 
are  stationed  upon  the  streets  leading  from  the 
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infected  districts,  with  peremptory  instructions 
to  prevent  all  ingress  of  cattle  upon  any  pretext 
whatever. 

A  similar  course  is  being  taken  by  the  fanners 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  last  number  of  the 
Concord  Patriot  gives  an  account  of  meetings 
held  in  Weare,  Deering»  Hopkinton  and  Hills- 
borough. The  people  are  determined  to  stop  the 
passage  through  their  towns  of  all  cattle,  from 
whatever  direction,  New  cases  have  been  found 
in  Hillsborough  and  Antrim.  The  disease  has 
not  made  its  appearance  in  Weare,  as  yet,  and 
the  authorities  hope,  by  prompt  action,  to  escape 
a  visitation. 

A  rumor  is  published  in  some  of  the  papers 
that  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  York 
county,  Maine,  and  that  several  valuable  cows 
have  died  from  its  effects.  A  commission  from 
Maine,  consisting  of  S.  L.  Goodale,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  E.  Holmes, 
editor  of  the  Maine  Fanner,  and  Dr.  Amos 
Nourse,  of  Bath,  arrived  in  this  city  to  attend  the 
extra  session  of  our  Legislature,  with  regard  to 
the  disease. 

New  Jersey,  also,  is  threatened  by  the  scourge. 

It  has  appeared  in  Newark.    The  Journal  gives 

4iie  following  statement : 

In  December  last,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  Newark  farmer, 
bought  six  calves  in  the  New  York  market.  In  a  ftw 
weeks  two  of  them  died,  and  ho  has  since  lost  two 
others.  He  has  had  five  cases  which  ho  thinks  cntirelv 
lecoversd,  and  five  are  now  sick.  Last  week  one  of  hJs 
animals  died,  and  another  was  killed.  These  animals 
were  examined  by  competent  surgeons  and  others^and 
It  is  said  that  both  cases  presented  every  indication  of 
the  disease  existing  in  this  State,  and  were  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Gryce,  V.  ».,  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  present,  nnmistakable  cases  of  plenro- 
Eneumonia.  A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Johnson^s  herd 
ave  been  sent  to  posture,  where  there  ore  hundreds 
of  cattle  together^  and  it  is  feared  that  disease  has  thus 
obtained  a  sure  foothold. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  to  visit  this  State,  and  investigate 
the  origin,  causes  and  nature  of  the  cattle  disease. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  have 
passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  dis- 
semination of  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
among  the  neat  cattle  in  that  State.  It  makes 
stringent  provisions  against  the  introduction  of 
any  cattle  into  the  State  in  violation  of  the  act ; 
give  town  councils  full  power  to  take  all  mea- 
sures they  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  their  several  towns ;  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  commissioners,  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county,  to  attend  to  the  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  the  act,  and  fixes  severe  penalties  upon 
the  sale  of  any  cattle  known  to  be  infected,  and 
upon  transporting  cattle  from  a  town  where  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist,  to  other  towns  in  the 
State.  It  takes  immediate  effect,  and  is  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  until  suspended  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Oovemor, 


On  Friday,  June  1,  before  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  Rev.  Daniel  Lind- 
ley,  recently  from  the  mission  at  South  Africa^ 
gave  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  dis* 
ease  in  that  country.    He  said : 

The  distemper  was  introduced  into  South  AfHca 
aboat  six  years  ago,  by  the  importation  of  a  bull  fh)m 
Holland.  He  was  on  the  voynge  about  two  months>  and 
the  disease  appeared  in  about  six  weeks,  but  its  nature 
was  not  known  at  first.  The  animal  died,  but  not  be- 
fore the  disease  had  spread.  In  that  conatry  tho  cat- 
tle are  kept  in  large  herds,  and  wander  over  large 
tracts  of  land.  Oxen  are  used  there  for  transporting 
goods  all  over  that  country.  When  the  exliitence  of 
disease  became  known  it  was  too  for  spread  to  bo 
stopped.  Nothing  was  dono  by  the  government  to 
stop  it,  and  the  destruction  was  extensive.  The  de- 
struction there  has  been  such  that  many  persons  have 
been  obliged  to  ^ve  up  cattle,  and  have  taken  to  rais- 
ing sheep  insteau. 

He  was  anxious  to  bring  the  committee  to  realize 
the  importance  of  tho  snbject.  It  has  spread  120O 
miles  Irom  Cape  Town  across  the  continent,  and  was 
fhst  spreading  along  the  coast.  Animals  died  in  about 
eleven  weeks  after  exposure.  Inocalation  was  prac- 
ticed by  every  man  for  himself,  and  was  partially  snc- 
cessful.  Mr.  Lindlcy  explained  the  process  of  inocula- 
tion, and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Ho  said  that 
some  of  the  cattle  died  from  inoculation  whose  lungs 
were  not  affected  at  all.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
this ;  it  is  contrary  to  science  and  all  general  rules. 
He  had  known  ammals  that  had  died  after  inocula- 
tion, that  had  taken  the  disease  from  an  exposure.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  animal  died  from  tho  dis- 
ease or  from  inoculation.  Inoculation  will  not  euro— 
it  is  only  a  preventive.  Some  of  the  oxen  get  along 
very  well  after  inocalation,  and  some  of  them  arc  quite 
sick.  Others  are  worlted  all  the  time.  In  Europe  they  • 
think  less  of  inoculation  than  in  South  Africa.  He  did 
not  know  how  the  climate  would  afibct  the  matter 
here.  Where  he  lived,  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
93^  to  42^.  He  was  confident  that  the  disease  could 
be  stopped  here  by  isolation.  He  was  certain  that  it 
is  a  contagious  disease. 

A  vote  was  taken  allowing  the  gentlemen  from 
Maine  to  ask  questions,  and  the  witness  was  exam- 
ined minutely  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease  In 
Africa,  and  as  to  his  opinion  concerning  tho  simi- 
larity of  that  disease  with  the  one  existing  in  Massa> 
chusetts.  He  was  quite  confident  that  it  was  tho  same 
disease.  They  have  in  South  Africa  the  genuine  pleu- 
ro-pneumonia^  which  they  know  all  about.  This  dis- 
ease under  discussion,  came  afterwards,  and  is  veiy 
diffierent  from  It,  in  being  contagious. 


Health  of  Amebicxss. — De  Bow's  mortality 
statistics,  compiled  from  the  last  census,  show 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  heal- 
thiest on  the  globe.  The  deaths  are  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  per  year,  or  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  England  the 
ratio  is  near  two  ner  cent.,  and  in  France  nearly 
three  per  cent,  v  irginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
the  healthiest  of  the  States,  and  have  six  hundred 
and  thirty- eight  inhabitants  over  one  hundred 
years  of  age. 

FiBBlLlA,  OB  Flax  Cotton. — ^Three  address* 
es  delivered  by  Stephen  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  be- 
fore the  Legislative  Societies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Class  on  Agriculture 
at  Yale  Collie.  We  gave  the  substance  of  these 
lectures  last  winter  in  one  of  our  reports  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society.  For  sale  by  A* 
Williams  &  Co,,  Boston. 
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We  have  often  called  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  are  happy  to  know  that  the  practice  of  prun- 
ing trees  in  the  spring,  while  the  sap  is  in  mo- 
tion, has  been  entirely  discontinued  by  large  num- 
bers of  our  best  farmers.  For  the  comfort  of 
those  who  oontrovert  the  theory  of  summer  prun- 
ing, we  will  say  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  living  horticulturist  who  is  distinguished  in 
his  profession,  who  is  the  advocate  of  spring  prun- 
ing ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  eminent  writer  on 
the  subject,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  England, 
or  France,  who  would  recommend  the  orchardist 
to  prune  his  trees  while  the  sap  is  in  active  mo- 
tion. No  one  thing,  in  our  judgment,  is  so  cer- 
tainly destructive  to  our  apple  orchards  as  to  trim 
them  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  and 
if  the  season  is  a  warm  and  early  one,  they  had 
better  not  be  touched  during  the  last  of  February. 

At  some  moment  of  more  leisure  we  will  col- 
lect the  authorities  which  favor  summer  pruning, 
and  think  they  will  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter conclusively  in  any  observing  and  unpreju- 
diced mind. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  noticing 
in  the  OermarUown  Telegraph  tiie  following  par- 
agraphs. We  have  been  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Fbeas,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  have  observed 
his  trees,  and  heard  his  opinions,  and  are  happy 
of  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  latter  before  the 
reader. 

It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  apple 
trees — and  we  would  add  pear  trees — pruned  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  sus- 
tain the  operation  with  much  more  advantage 
than  if  pruned  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
If  pruned  at  this  time,  the  wound  will  heal  over, 
ana  make,  what  surgeons  would  say  of  a  properly 
amputated  arm  or  leg,  a  handsome  stump.  If 
the  branches  be  lopped  in  winter  or  spring,  the 
stump  generally  leaves  a  perpetual  scar  j  and  if 
after  the  sap  has  commenced  nowing,  a  bare  bone, 
as  it  were,  projecting  from  the  living  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  remaining  there  until  it  rots  away,  when 
firequently  the  decay  contiuues  on,  as  a  sort  of 
gangrene,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tree,  mudi 
to  its  injury.  Who  has  not  observed  tiiis  in  his 
experience  P 

We  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  benefits 
of  pruning  in  midsummer,  and  have  always  been 
impressed  with  the  advantages  over  the  system 
generally  pursued.  On  one  or  two  occasions, 
some  years  ago,  we  adverted  to  the  fact,  and  now 
again  call  attention  to  it,  especially  as  tiie  season 
for  trying  it  is  at  band. 


Adttltekations  op  Food. — ^We  want  a  littie 
touch  of  French  depotism  in  these  nuitters.  Every 
drop  of  milk  brought  into  Paris  is  tested  at  the 
barriers  by  the  lactometer,  to  see  if  .the  <*iron- 
tailed  cow*' has  been  guilty  of  diluting;  it— if  so  the 
whole  of  it  is  remorselessly  thrown  into  the  gut- 
ter {  the  Paris  milk  is  very  pure  in  consequence. 


If  a  tradesman  adulterates  any  article  of  food  of- 
fered for  sale,  he  is  first  fined,  and  then  made  pub- 
licly to  confess  his  fault,  by  means  of  a  large 
placard  in  his  window,  setting  forth  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  trick  he  has  played  upon  his  custo- 
mers. Imagine  some  of  our  leading  tradesmen 
obliged  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  suiier 
this  moral  pillory !  One  or  two  rogues  thus  ex- 
posed woula  iiave  a  marvelous  effect  in  keeping 
the  sand  out  of  the  sugar  and  the  burnt  beans  out 
of  the  coffee. — Once  a  Week, 


For  the  Nmo  Bngkmd  Tamer, 


Mb.  Editob  : — For  several  years  past  bee  cul- 
ture has  been  growing  in  interest  throughout  New 
England,  and  among  most  all  classes ;  but  more 
especially  among  the  mechanics  and  professional 
men.  The  culture  of  the  bee  is  a  most  fascinat- 
ing employment,  and  one  every  way  adapted  to 
the  female  department  of  the  household.  I  am 
often  inquired  of  as  to  the  price  of  a  swarm  of 
bees.  Let  me  say  the  spring  of  the  year,  before 
swarming  time,  is  the  best  time  to  purchase,  be- 
cause ordinarily  you  get  two  stocks  instead  of 
one  \  if  you  buy  a  new  swarm,  you  get  no  cost 
from  it  the  same  year.  To  ascertain  whether  Uie 
swarm  is  a  good  one,  say  any  time  during  the 
month  of  May,  try  its  weiji^ht,  and  see  that  this 
is  right )  a  common  hive  will  wei^h  about  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  Langstroth  hive,  as  made  by 
Mr.  Frye,  of  this  town»  weighs  about  forty-five 
pounds ;  but  it  is  too  heavy ;  the  bees,  five  or 
six,  and  the  comb  and  honey,  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  pounds ;  though  few  of  our  common  hives 
have  this  quantity  of  honey  in  them  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  See  that  the  comb  looks  bright 
and  clean.  If  it  is  two  years  old,  it  will  be  of  a 
darkish  yellow  color.  The  older,  the  darker  the 
comb  will  be;  observe  also  whether  there  are 
bees  between  nearly  all  the  sheets  of  comb.  A 
person  who  is  accustomed  to  seeing  bees  often,  can 
tell  pretty  well  as  to  their  health.  A  good  healthy 
swarm  will  have  a  peculiar  look  about  them  whicn 
cannot  be  described.  There  is  a  bright,  brisk, 
lively,  wide-awake  look  and  movement  about 
them  which  settles  this  question.  K  yon  can 
purchase  a  swarm  which  answers  this  description, 
with  a  fair  hive,  complete  as  to  boxes,  &c.,  any- 
where within  fif^  miles  of  Boston,  for  ten  dollars, 
take  it,  if  you  want ; '  it's  cheap  enough ;  and  if 
you  give  the  bees  the  care  they  ought  to  receive, 
it  wm  pay  you  fifty  per  cent  the  first  year.  Last 
season  bees  did  poMorly  in  all  this  region.  May 
was  too  cold  and  wet  for  them,  and  few  bee-keep- 
ers *'had  a  swarm  in  May  (or  June)  worth  a  load 
of  hay."  This  month  and  the  next  are  the  two 
harvest  months  in  bee  culture  in  New  England. 
What  extra  honey  is  made  by  the  bees  after  the 
20th  of  July,  will  not  be  more  than  what  you  will 
be  obliged  to  give  your  stocks  in  the  fall.  Bees 
require  as  much  care  during  this  month,  as  any 
other  during  the  year,  and  many  stocks  are  lost, 
dying  of  starvation,  simply  from  want  of  a  littie 
tunely  attention  from  their  master.  I  find  the 
early  morning  the  best  time  to  attend  to  all  bee 
matters,  where  it  is  necessary  to  come  in  contact 
with  them.  My  rule  is,  whenever  I  am  about  to 
do  anything  about  the  hive  likely  to  disturb  them 
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much,  always  to  be  prepared  for  a  fight,  as  feeling 
safe  from  their  sting,  I  take  things  '*fair  and 
easy,"  and  usually  learn  my  bees  so.  During  the 
past  winter,  I  left  my  stocks  out  exposed  to  the 
weather,  with  no  protection  but  the  hive,  and  they 
stand  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  hill,  and  they 
came  out  finely  this  spring,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  which  look  better  tSan.  mine  at  the  present 
time ;  heretofore,  I  have  always  advised  nousing 
them  during  the  coldest  months.  N.  Q.  T. 

King  Oo3c  EiU,  May,  1860. 


BUTTEB  Ain>  OHUBNS. 

We  have  just  come  from  the  stall  of  one  of  the 
neatest  butter  merchants  in  Boston  market, — a 
man  whose  personal  appearance,  at  first  sight,  is 
a  guaranty  diat  what  he  sends  to  your  table  as 
good  butter  will  be  as  fragrant  as  a  June  rose, 
provided  such  can  be  found  among  the  butter- 
makers  of  New  England  or  New  York.  This  stall 
is  No.  1,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  and  the  man  you 
will  meet  there,  in  a  long  frock,  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  is  Mr.  J.  W-  Mebsum.  Upon  ask- 
ing him  what  proportion  offirat  rate  butter  he 
thinks  there  is  out  of  all  brought  into  market,  he 
replied,  **Only  one  pound  in  ten  T  This  is  the 
judgment  of  a  man  whose  business  of  life  has 
been  for  many  years  to  buy,  and  sell,  and  judge 
of  the  article  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  he 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  only  one  pound  out 
of  every  ten  brought  to  Boston  market  would  be 
pronounced  by  good  judges  as  first  rate  butter ! 

It  costs  as  much,  ordinarily,  to  make  a  pound 
of  poor  butter  as  to  make  a  pound  of  good,  so 
that  if  we  had  the  means  of  showing  how  much 
is  brought  into  this  market  annually,  we  could 
show  a  loss  to  the  fanner  which  would  startle  him 
so  as  nearly  to  shake  the  very  bones  out  of  his 
body !  But  this  shaking  would  not  abate  the  pre- 
judice of  some  against  thought  and  investigation, 
and  they  would  still  go  on  cutting  their  hay  and 
grain  at  improper  times  and  attempting  to  cure 
them  without  the  use  of  caps,  hacking  dieir  fruit 
trees  in  March  and  April,  and  making  miserable 
butter  that  is  a  drug  at  ten  cents  a  pound  when 
it  might  just  as  well  command  seventeen  I 

It  ii  not  a  difficult  thing  to  make  good  butter, 
— but  in  order  to  do  so,  certain  conditions  must 
be  complied  with,  because  they  are  absolutely  es- 
sential conditions,  and  without  this  compliance, 
all  the  labor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  to- 
gether with  the  best  materials,  will  be  employed 
in  vain.  The  first  prerequisite  is  cleoTdiness: 
cleanliness  almost  to  a  fault, — and  this  must  be- 
gin with  the  milker.  The  cow's  bag  must  be  kept 
olean,  so  that  nothing  adhering  there  shall  taint 
the  milk  before  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
*  dairy-woman.  This  care  must  be  observed  in  ev- 
ery stage  of  the  process.    The  milk  and  cream 


should  be  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves ;  never 
where  there  are  turnips,  onions,  or  other  roots, 
or  smoked  or  dried  fish,  or  any  thing  else  that 
imparts  odor  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  that  of 
temperature ;  this  should  be  as  even  as  possible, 
not  only  while  the  cream  is  being  gathered,  but 
especially  so  when  it  is  brought  out  and  put  into 
the  chum.  All  the  surroundings  should  then  be 
alike  in  temperature — ^the  cream,  the  churn  itself, 
and  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  churning  is 
going  on.  For  the  want  of  this  uniformity  many 
a  vexatious  hour  has  been  passed,  beating  the 
cream  into  froth,  but  bringing  no  butter.  It  will 
not  answer  to  bring  cream  from  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  62°,  and  dash  it  into  a  churn  the 
temperature  of  which  stands  at  40°.  An  equal- 
izing process  immediately  takes  place  between  the 
two  substances, — ^the  cream  elevating  the  temper- 
ature of  the  chum,  and  the  chum  depressing  that 
of  the  cream,  so  that  the  latter  is  in  no  condition 
to  be  converted  speedily  into  butter. 

When  the  butter  is  made,  and  is  really  good^ 
its  value  in  the  market  greatly  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  up.  Mr.  Merriam 
showed  us  two  lots  he  had  just  received  from  the 
town  of  R  •  •  *  •  *,  Vermont,  and  remarked  as  he 
replaced  the  covers  upon  the  tubs,  "Allowing  the 
butter  to  be  of  the  same  quality,  there  is  three  or 
four  cents  difference  per  pound  in  its  value  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  of  packing !  Look  here, 
there  are  no  prints  of  fingers  on  that  lot,  and  the 
cloths  that  cover  it  are  adjusted  with  just  as  much 
nicety,  as  though  its  sale  depended  entirely  upon 
that  point.  See  how  white  the  tubs  are!  This 
lot  of  butter  is  worth  five  cents  a  pound  more  than 
the  other."  The  most  money  can  be  made  on  the 
best  butter,  both  by  the  farmer  and  the  butter- 
merchant. 

Many  persons  impute  great  virtue  to  the  dram 
in  butter-making,  and  seem  to  suppose  that  a 
good  article  cannot  be  made,  unless  by  the  use  of 
a  particular  chum.  But  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  matter,  we  have 
found  that  any  chum  so  constructed  as  to  strike 
the  cream  a  frequent  and  smart  blow,  would  soon 
bring  the  butter,  provided  the  other  conditions 
were  right,  good  cream  and  a  proper  temperature 
in  the  cream,  chum  and  room.  The  common  dash 
chum  is  constracted  upon  the  right  principle  to 
bring  the  butter  quickly,  and  the  only  objection 
to  it  seems  to  be  the  hard  work  required  to  use  it. 

Several  points  more  suggest  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  this  important  baanch  of  farming,  but  our 
remarks  are  already  too  long  for  us  to  enumerate 
them.  We  trust  this  point  will  be  remembered 
by  every  dairy-woman,  viz.,  That  the  butter  that 
is  made  the  best,  and  put  up  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  wiU  always  return  the  largest  profit ! 
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Far  the  New  BitgUmd  Fsrmitr. 
A  GOOD  ESAMFLE  ISi  FABMINa. 

Ma.  Editor  : — ^Your  correspondent,  T.  J.  Pink- 
ham,  is  laboring  hard  to  convince  us  that  farming 
is  a  most  unprofitable  business,  but  I  am  one  of 
those  that  disagree  with  him  in  the  matter.  That 
poor  flBurming  does  not  pay,  I  will  admit,  but  does 

§oor  anything-dse  pay  P  Will  a  merchant  who 
oes  not  take  every  possible  means  to  keep  him- 
self thoroughlv  informed'in  regard  to  the  various 
details  of  his  business  ever  succeed  P 

I  believe  that  farming,  good  fanning,  toill  pay 
as  well  as  any  other  business,  all  things  bemg 
equal ;  that  it  requires  labor,  tact,  energy,  and  a 
good  amount  of  common  sense,  I. will  admit ;  but 
will  a  man  succeed  in  any  business  without  these 
very  desirable  requisites  P 

tn  walking  with  a  gentleman  in  his  pasture  a 
few  months  since,  we  came  across  a  sow  of  very 
fair  appearance ;  says  the  farmer,  I  have  realized 
more  tnan  seventy-five  dollars  from  the  sale  of 
pigs  from  that  animal  the  present  season,  and  it 
Las  not  cost  me  five  dollars  to  keep  her !  An  ac- 
quaintance purchased  late  in  the  fall  of  '58,  fifty, 
young  ewe  sheep  at  $1,25  a  head — ^has  sold  wool 
averaging  $1,90  per  head,  and  forty-five  lambs  at 
an  average  of  $1,75  each,  realizing  over  $3,50  per 
head  for  keeping  his  aheep  less  than  one  year,  the 
cost  of  which  will  not  exceed  88  cents,  and  has 
his  50  ewes  for  another  year's  service ! 

A  case  in  point  came  under  the  writer's  notice 
a  short  time  since,  in  one  of  the  towns  not  many 
miles  from  Boston : 

An  elderly  gentleman  lived  on,  and  carried  on, 
quite  an  extensive  farm,  but  after  many  years  of 
hard  labor  and  frugal  economy,  found  himself 
largely  in  debt,  there  being  a  heavy  mortgage  up- 
on nis  farm.  A  son  of  the  old  gentleman  becom- 
ing of  ago  some  five  years  since,  bought  the  farm 
of  nis  father,  agreeing  to  pay  a  small  amount  over 
the  mortgage,  which  nearly  covered  the  value  of 
the  estate.  The  young  man  commenced*  without 
capital,  save  stout  hands  and  a  good  supply  of 
common  sense,  and  to-day  he  has  paid  for  his 
farm  to  the  last  farthing,  besides  making  valuable 
improvements. 

Mow  has  this  been  done  ?  Not  by  hard  work 
alone,  but  with  good  calculation  and  sound  judg- 
ment combined  with  his  labor.  What  we  want, 
brother  farmers,  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  our  land,  and  its  adaptation  to  certain 
crops,  and  with  deep  plowing,  high  manuring  and 
judicious  managing,  if  farmmg  cannot  be  made 
profitable,  what  business  can  P  Are  not  my  wavs 
equal,  saith  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
honest  tiller  of  the  soil  shall  not  receive  compen- 
sation for  his  toil,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  trade 
or.qirofession  ?  o.  c.  H. 

Boston^  1860. 

How  TO  lAT  UP  A  Rail  Fence  in  a  Work- 
ILVN-LICE  Manner. — Set  stakes  for  a  single  line, 
then  have  one  stake  made  smooth  with  an  arm  of 
tough  wood  reaching  out  two  feet  if  your  rails  are 
ten  feet  long.  The  end  of  the  arm  shows  where 
the  raiU  are  to  cross.  Lay  the  smallest  and 
straightest  at  the  bottom,  and  the  large  ones  on 
top.  After  the  worm  is  laid,  put  under  tne  chunks. 
Then,  as  you  build,  put  the  large  ends  of  the  rails 
in  the  low  places.  Never  notch  your  rails,  if  they 


were  split  as  they  should  be.  When  laying  the 
lost  course  before  staking,  be  careful  to  have  a 
small  end  come  under  the  stakes.  Be  careful  to 
cross  the  stakes  the  right  way,  and  lay  the  big 
ends  of  the  riders  on  top.  Then  the  passer-by, 
as  he  goes  pondering  along,  will  take  notice,  and 
say:  *^The  man  thai  laid  up  that  fence  hneiD 
haw" — Farmer's  Adoocaie. 


EXTBA0T8  Ain>  BBFUBS. 
THB  DE8TB0TBB  OF  CATTLB. 

The  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cattle  di»-. 
ease  the  present  week.  If  they  shall  bo  fortunate 
enough  to  have  clear  ideas  on  the  subject,  it  will  bo 
more  than  has  yet  been  dififtiscd  in  the  community.  So 
fiur  OS  I  can  Icam,  all  the  certain  cases  that  have  oo> 
curred  in  the  CommonwciUth  have  been  traceable  to 
one  source — ^thot  is,  to  animals  recently  imported  fVom 
HoUand-Hind  further,  its  spread  has  been  by  contagious 
influence.  This  contagion  may  bo  by  direct  proximity 
of  the  animals  themselves,  or  by  fodder  or  other  ob* 
jccts  contaminated  by  them.  Its  development  when 
imbibed  is  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. It  may  remain  latent  for  months,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  oxemptton,  whore  there  has  been 
exposure. 

I  have  great  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  seizing  and 
slaving  a  few  animals  when  Ihe  disorder  is  already  so 
widely  spread,  and  there  are  so  many  animals  that  have 
been  more  or  less  exposed.  This  might  have  been  well 
at  the  first  outset  of  the  disease ;  now  it  would  be  bct>> 
ter  to  have  Its  characteristics,  and  the  treatment  that  is 
applicable,  from  men  of  science— if  there  be  such 
among  us.  p. 

Et$ox  Co.,  Him.,  Mojf  28,  1860. 

Rexabxs.— The  question  is  quite  often  asked,  "How 
soon  do  cattle  that  have  contracted  the  lung  disease 
show  symptoms  of  it  ?"  and  is  very  properly  answered 
above,  ''that  it  may  remain  latent  for  months."  Cases 
have  been  described  to  us  of  cattle  dying  quite  soon 
after  the  disease  showed  itself,  where  it  was  certain 
that  the  animal  had  not  been  exposed  for  two  months, 
and  other  cases  of  the  most  decided  character  where 
the  exposure  hod  taken  place  only  ten  days  before  the 
death  of  the  animal  exposed.  There  is  something  in 
the  disease  and  its  operations  that  is  mysterious  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  most  learned.  "We  trust 
that  exact  scientific  treatment  will  yet  enable  us  to  ar- 
rest it,  at  least  in  some  degree,  and  avert  the  calamity 
that  now  threatens  to  pass  over  the  entire  State. 

« 

CULTKVATIOir  OF  PBAS. 

On  page  228  of  the  Farmer  for  the  present  month  is 
an  inquiry  about  raising  peas.  The  pea  crop  is  a  vciy 
important  one  in  this  coantiy.  Any  good  land  will 
produce  a  fair  crop  if  well  prepared.  Greensward  is 
generally  preferred  for  sowins ;  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly harrowed  in  and  rollea.  I  have  never  heard  of 
plowing  in  on  greensward,  and  thhik  they  would  not 
come  up  the  same  season.  Piaster  is  beneficial ;  some 
wet  their  poos  and  mix  ])laster  with  thcih  when  sow- 
ing ;  others  sow  the  plaster  broadcast  after  the  peas  ore 
np.  In  a  wet  seown  it  is  thought  the  plaster  makes 
too  much  vines ;  but  it  docs  more  good  hero  than  In 
many  places.  Sow  about  two  bushels  of  peas  to  an  acre. 

OTTEB  OB  CBBEPEB  SBBBP. 

As  the  Maine  Farmer  thinks  this  kind  of  sheep  have 
become  extinct,  I  will  say  what  little  I  know  about 
them.  My  fiithcr  1)ought  a  pair  of  them  in  the  town 
of  Pawlct,  Vt.,  about  forty-five  years  ago.  and  has  had 
them  ever  since.  We  have  two  ewes  and  a  buck  now. 
They  have  raised  no  lambs  for  four  or  five  jrears.  They 
have  all  the  good  qualities  that  the  Maine  Farmer 
speaks  of.    Wc  have  had  as  many  as  t>Yenty-five  or 
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thirty  sometimes.    If  I  was  going  to  raise  sheep  I 
should  prefer  this  kind  to  any!  ever  saw.  Father  saYS 
ho  sheared  9^i  lbs.  of  wool  from  the  nun  last  year,  we 
lUways  called  them  "the  short-logged  sheep.'^ 
Branford,  VU  _,  O.  H-  Moadlbt. 

BINOWOBM  ON  CATTLB. 

In  the  Farmer  for  the  present  month,  on  page  216, 
ts  an  inquiry  by  Charles  S.  Weld  for  a  cure  for  the 
above  disease.  I  can  Inform  him  and  others,  that, 
when  a  boy  residing  in  New  Hampshire,  I  knew  many 
cases  exactly  similar  to  those  he  mentions.  We  gener- 
ally greased  the  diseased  parts  well  with  what  was 
termed  "pot  skimmings,"  after  boiling  meat  and  vege- 
tables, and  I  tliink  it  always  effected  a  cure.  The jrem- 
edy  is  simple  and  easily  tried.  L.  Yabnbt. 

Eemabxs.— We  notice  two  or  three  co-respondents 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  recommend  tallow  or  lard 
fi>r  the  cure  of  worts  on  cattle.  These  remedies  are  so 
accessible  and  simple,  that  we  gladly  recommend 
their  trial.  One  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Bwral^ 
says  ho  had  a  heifer,  one  of  whose  eyes  "was  complete- 
ly covered  with  large  red  warts,  and  that  one  of  her 
ears  was  full  of  them,**  and  that  a  ftw  iqiplications  of 
tallow  completely  cured  them. 

THB  SEASON 

Has  been  very  fitvorable  here  so  far— rather  drjr,  but 
the  last  three  weeks  have  been  warm.  Apple  trftes  are 
now  in  full  bloom  in  this  vicinity,  thou^  near  the 
lake  and  in  other  exposed  situations  they  aro  not  so 
forward.    There  is  a  very  full  bloom. 

A  sudden  diango  in  the  woather  occurred  in  the 
xtiight  of  the  I9th.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  mer- 
cury fell  to  37  degrees,  and  the  day  was  cold.  A  frost 
was  generally  expected,  but  fortunately  none  came, 
unless  in  some  very  frosty  locations. 

What  is  the  most  hardy  variety  of  raspberries  suita- 
ble for  ^irden  culture?  The  white  raspberries  are 
raised  here  considerably,  but  a  great  part  of  the  bushes 
were  Idlled  to  the  ground  last  winter,  so  there  will  be 
but  little  fruit  this  summer.  L.  Yabnxy. 

BkxmjMd,  C.  W,y  6  Mo.  2Xai,  1860. 

Bemaiuls.— All  the  raspberries  that  wo  liave  culti- 
yatcd  do  much  better  for  a  little  protection  through 
the  winter.  Evergreen  boughs  thrown  against  them  so 
that  they  will  remain  in  place  arc  excellent ;  over  them 
may  be  thrown  a  little  hay  or  straw.  The  Allen,  from 
Western  New  York,  is  said  to  be  very  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. The  best  way  is  not  to  attempt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  too  many,  but  to  protea  those  yon  hove. 


LBAD  PIPE  POR  COMDUCTINO  WATBB. 

Having  procured  water  on  different  farms  for  my 
flunily  and  stock,  both  in  lead  pipes  and  bored  logs, 
by  the  natural  fountain  pressure  and  by  the  pump,  like 
your  querist  in  Bay  ton.  Me.,  please  accept  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  as  the  result  of  no  small 
experience. 

When  water  is  raised  by  a  pump,  let  the  dl<$tance  be 
longer  or  shorter,  it  is  stagnant  in  the  pipe  during  the 
idght  and  n^ost  of  the  day,  and  with  the  occasional  use 
of  a  private' family,  of  course  has  great  liability  by  cor- 
rosion to  be  affected  by  a  leaden  pipe,  which  I  should 
not  consider  safe,  with  or  without  tin  coating  for  this 
use. 

For  common  aqueducts,  I  have  found  no  bad  effbct 
from  lead  pipes,  where  there  was  a  constant  circulation 
by  waste  pipes,  which  will  prevent  freezing  in  winter, 
and  make  it  fresh  and  healthfliL 

1.  White  pine  logs— «asy  to  bore— always  swee^-^io 
bad  taste. 

2.  Say  six  or  eight  inches,  suffldent  besides  the  sap, 
to  leave  an  inch  and  a  half  without  the  splice. 

3.  An  inch  and  a  half  bore  will  do,  as  much  heart 
outside. 

4.  Bark  is  of  no  consequence. 

Holi/jkcy  May  22, 1860.         Benjamin  Willabd. 


STBIPPXNO  THB  OOW-*TO  PBBYENT  SUCKII^O  HBBHBLT 
— PBUNESO  ORCHABDS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is  injurious  to  strip  or 
milk  a  cow  the  second  time  ?  Does  It  dry  them  up  ? 
Also,  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking  her- 
self, and  the  best  time  to  trim  young  ordiards  ? 

Sheldon,  Vt.,  1860.  An  Old  Subscribeb. 

EEMABK8.-*Milk  the  cow  gently,  quickly  and  thon^ 
oughfy,  then  let  her  alone. 

Wo  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  cow  friom 
sucking  herself,  having  seen  but  one  method  tried, 
that  of  placing  pointed  nails  in  a  bow  hanging  upon 
the  qpw's  neck.    There  may  bo  a  better  way. 

With  regard  to  the  orchards,  we  do  know.  Trim 
them  with  the  finger  by  rubbing  off  the  young  shoots  ; 
but  if  knifb  or  saw  aro  necessary,  use  them  between 
Juno  16  and  July  10.  If  unablo  to  do  the  work  then, 
omit  it  until  the  leaves  haye  fallen  in  the  autumn. 

—  -0 

TO  OUBB  8CBATCHE6  ON  H0BSE8. 

Take  the  gum  that  runs  out  on  the  end  of  pitch 
pines,  and  put  on  some  every  day,  and  It  effects  a  cure 
in  a  few  davs. 

I  have  tnedthe  above,  and  found  it  an  effectual  cure* 
One  of  my  neighbors  tried  it,  and  it  cured  his  horse 
after  he  had  tried  almost  everything  else.     h.  w.  b. 

JdcksorwiOe,  Vt.,  1860. 

aOBSB  PITCHFOBK. 

Will  you,  or  your  correspondent,  **H.  B.  Wood,'of 
Chester,  Yt.,"  doscribo  the  horse  pitchfork  spoken  of 
by  him  in  the  May  number  oS  tbublFttrmer  f 

Little  Compton^  R.  L  Junipeb» 


For  the  Sew  BngUmd  Parmer  ^ 


THB  BSXTKFIT  OF  A 

Messrs.  Editors  :— The  profit  of  farming  has 
been  pretty  ably  discussed  by  your  correspon- 
dents in  some  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  N,  E, 
Farmer.  I  more  than  half  agree  with  Mr.  Pink- 
ham  in  his  opinion  about  the  profit  of  farming  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Merely  the  act  of  cul- 
tiyating  the  soil,  or  digging  and  plowing  the 
earth  to  raise  roots  and  grain,  unless  the  farmer 
can  do  it  with  his  own  hands,  will  not  prove  a 
thriving  business,  as  we  now  pay  for  labor.  If  the 
farmer's  prosperity  and  income  depended  entirely 
uDon  what  he  could  raise  to  sell  from  his  cultivate 
ea  crops,  after  deducting  the  price  of  labor,  I 
should  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Pinkham,  that  farm- 
ing was  not  very  profitable.  A  farm  is  a  great 
piece  of  machinery ;  every  wheel  must  be  kept  in 
place,  and  ready  to  act  in  concert,  like  all  other 
machinery,  to  make  it  profitablc^to  the  owner.  It 
is  true  that  many  professional  'men,  traders  and 
mechanics,  can  earn  more  by  the  day,  than  the 
fanner  can  by  his  labor,  but  the  moment  their 
hands  cease  to  act,  that  moment  their  income 
stops;  while  the  farmer  never  need  be  out  of 
business  at  some  kind  of  pay.  Almost  every  far- 
mer has  a  family  on  hand,  or  one  in  prospect,  and 
we  will  make  a  comparison  between  him  and  one 
of  an  other  occupation. 

Every  farmer  has  buildings  on  his  farm,  and 
freauently  expensive  ones,  and  almost  all  in  the 
back  towns   are  supplied  with  fuel  from  their 

f  rowing  wood-lots ;  they  have  plenty  of  work  at 
ome  for  their  children,  when  not  at  school,  in- 
stead of  herding  with  idle  associates  to  confirm 
them  in  vicious  habits.  They  keep  one  or  mose 
horses  which  they  use  for  pleasure,  as  well  as 
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work ;  then  there  is  the  privilege  of  collecting  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  fruit  and  salads  of  spontaneous 
growth,  with  a  Tariety  of  other  privileges  denied 
to  people  in  cities  and  large  villages.  These  priv- 
ileges are  not  always  considered  as  items  of  in- 
come by  the  farmer ;  but  let  him  give  credit  for 
them,  at  the  price  city  folks  pay,  and  the  amount 
will  show  a  different  aspect  when  added  to  the  cul- 
tivated productions  of  the  farm.  Farmers  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  live  in  houses  which  would 
rent  in  villages  from  $100^  to  $300  or  more  ]^er 
annum,  whicn  they  little  think  of  putting  to  the  m- 
come  of  the  farm.  Farmers'  children  are  a  great 
deal  cheaper,  and  I  think  better,  brought  up  on 
the  farm,  than  they  are  in  villages  where  there  is 
little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do  when  not  at 
school.  Among  other  benefits  of  the  farm,  one 
important  item  u,  the  farmer  is  his  own  boss,  he 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  bell,  or  the  capri- 
ciofs  order  of  an  overseer,  has  plenty  of  work  al- 
ways on  hand  for  himself  and  boys,  without  solic- 
iting it  from  richer  men  than  himself. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  out  estimates 
which  will  apply  to  general  cases.  I  have  known 
farmers  run  in  debt  for  poor  farms,  and  get  rich 
from  them,  and  have  known  others  who  haid  good 
farms  given  them,  grow  poor  in  spite  of  industry 
and  science.  After  all,  farmers  in  the  country 
towns,  by  some  means,  pay  most  of  the  taxes  and 
mibseriptions,  have  every  thing  enough  but  con- 
tentment, gewgaws  and  finery,  which  they  can  very 
well  dispense  with,  and  can  carry  their  heads  up 
pretty  well,  if  they  would  only  think  so,  and  I  can- 
not see  but  they  are  as  well  off  as  other  folks. 

N.  Wilmington,  Silas  Brown. 


l?br  Urn  Ntm  Bnglamd  Famter, 
OATSAITD  OIiOVEB. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  as  it  comes  to  my  family  every 
week.  I  feel  anxious  to  give  some  of  my  ex^ 
rience  as  an  old  farmer  $  for  I  have  done  with 
labor  years  ago.  I  have  been  pleased  in  reading 
questions  asked,  and  views  given  in  raising  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  goslings,  pigs,  sheep,  homed  cattle 
and  horses.  Also  inquuries  and  answers  given  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  the  managing  of  crops,  fertil- 
isers, &e. 

I  suppose  most  of  your  readers  well  understand 
that  all  lands  do  not  require  the  same  treatment 
All  the  animal  and  vegetable  manures  do  well  on 
all  the  earth,  as  far  as  mv  experience  goes ;  but 
much  better  on  some  soils  than  others.  There 
seems  to  be  a  change  somewhere ;  for  soon  after 
plaster  became  in  use  on  interval  land  it  worked 
wonders ;  the  hUl  lands,  with  few  exceptions,  ^ot 
no  benefit.  At  this  time  the  hill  farms  receive 
the  most  benefit  from  it.  Ashes  do  far  more  good 
than  many  vears  ago.  As  most  farmers  do  not 
understand  now  to  analyze  the  soil,  it  is  well  to 
try  experiments.  I  have  learned  much  in  that 
way. 

Not  long  since  I  noticed  an  inquiry  concerning 
clover  as  a  fertilizer.  There  are  different  opin- 
ions concerning  it.  My  views  arc  to  let  the  wnole 
crop  remain  on  the  surface  until  the  following 
spring ;  if  not,  sow  winter  grain.  In  such  case 
plow  a  very  short  time  before  sowing.  If  any 
man  disputes  it,  let  him  try  the  experiment    On 


land  seeded  to  clover  with  oats,  where  the  oats 
lay  in  swath  all  through  the  next  season,  from 
soon  after  the  clover  started  to  grow,  until  mow- 
ing time,  I  have  seen  where  every  swath  was 
almost  as  far  distant  as  I  could  see  the  field,  there 
being  all  of  twice  as  much  clover  on  the  same 
width  of  ground  as  between  the  swaths. 
Walpole,  N.  iJ.,  1860.      An  Old  Farmer. 


BFBINO. 

Br  KIOBABD  0.  TBIVOE. 

*  Who  WM  it  that  SO  lately  nld 
All  palsefl  in  thj  heart  were  dead- 
Old  Earth,  that  now  in  festal  robes 
Appearest,  as  a  bride  new  wed  ? 

0,  wrapped  so  late  in  wioding-sbeet, 
Thy  winding-sheet,  0 !  where  is  fled  ? 

Lo !  'tis  an  emerald  carpet  now, 

Where  the  yonng  monarch.  Spring,  may  troad. 

He  oomes— and,  a  defeated  king, 
Old  Winter  to  the  hUls  is  fled. 

The  warm  wind  broke  his  frosty  spear. 
And  looted  the  helBMt  from  his  head. 


And  he  weak  showers  of  arrowy  sleet 
'For  his  BirengholdB  lias  Tainly  sped. 

All  that  was  sleeping  is  awake, 
And  aU  is  living  that  was  dead. 

Who  listens  now  can  hear  the  streama 
Leap  tinkling  down  their  pebUy  bed— 

Or  see  them,  from  their  fetters  free. 


Like  silver  snakes  the  meadows  thread. 

The  Joy,  the  life,  the  hope  of  earth. 
They  slept  awhile,  they  were  not  dead, 

O  thon  who  say'st  thy  sear  heart  ne'er 
With  verdore  eaa  again  be  9pnMA-~ 

0  tlftm,  who  mouniest  them  that  sleep. 
Low  lying  in  an  earthy  bed- 
Look  oat  on  this  reviving  world. 
And  be  new  hopes  within  thee  bred ! 


Pbospects  FOR  FauiT. — A  correspondent  from 
Port  Kent,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "We  are  suffering  even  more  than  last 
season  from  the  want  of  rain— but  we  never  had 
higher  promise  of  fruit— our  trees  of  every  de- 
scription are  loaded  down  with  blossoms."  Port 
Kent  lies  on  the  westerly  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  nearly  opposite  Burlington.  The  reports 
from  every  direction  are  equally  favorable.  Even 
the  peach  trees  have  waked  up  in  many  places, 
and  have  given  a.  pretty  liberal  blossom.  The 
letter  of  our  correspondent  was  dated  18th — ^we 
hope  before  this  time  that  the  clouds  over  Port 
Kent  have  wept  until  the  people  have  laughed. 


Spatixg  Cows. — ^The  American  Slock  Journal 
should  have  credited  the  article  which  it  publishes 
on  this  subject,  and  written  by  Mr.  £.  R.  An- 
drewu,  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  as  it  was 
written  by  him  at  our  special  request. 
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THB  EXTHA  SESSION. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  rose  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  June  13th,  after  a  session  of  four- 
teen days.  The  subject  which  called  them  togeth- 
er was  one  of  grave  moment  to  the  Commonwealth, 
•nd  they  hare  acted  quite  as  promptly,  and  prob- 
ably as  wisely,  as  could  be  desired  or  expected. 
The  bills  relating  to  the  cattle  disease,  as  they 
finally  passed,  we  present  below,  and  those  who 
peruse  them  will  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
novel  intricacy  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity 
of  consistent,  fair  and  efficient,  as  well  as  speedy 
action.  **For  our  part,"  says  the  Journal,  and  we 
copy  their  remarks  as  expressing  our  own  opinion 
in  the  matter,  ''we  think  the  State  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  dealt  with 
this  mysterious  visitation  upon  our  herds.  The 
course  of  the  Commissioners  is  now  generally  ap- 
proved. The  Governor  did  well  to  summon  the 
Legislature  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  th»  evil  be- 
came clearly  apparent ;  and  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  have  met  their  duties  in  a  becoming 
spirit.  Tlie  appropriations  have  been  liberal ;  and 
as  to  these  two  bills,  time  and  experience  only  can 
disclose  wherein  they  are  defective.  They  seem 
to  us  to  be  the  best,  on  the  whole,  that  can  be  de- 
vised in  the  present  state  of  information  on  the 
subject  matter.  We  trust  now  that  the  towns  and 
all  public  officers  will  see  that  the  provisions  are 
rigorously  carried  out." 

An  Act 

Concerning  Contagiom  DUeatu  among  Cattle, 

Bo  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  And  Houm  of  RepreMntaiiTes,  Id 
General  Court  asaembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows: 

Sect,  1.  The  Selectmen  of  towns  and  the  Mayor  and 
Aldcnnen  of  cities,  in  case  of  the  existence  in  this  Com- 
monwealth of  the  discoso  called  plcuro-pneumonia,  or 
any  other  contofcious  disease  among  cattle,  shall  cause 
the  cattle  in  their  respective  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  infected,  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
to  be  sccorcd  or  collected  in  some  suitable  place  or 
places  within  such  city  or  town,  and  kept  isolated ; 
and,  when  taken,  from  the  i>osscssion  of  their  owners, 
to  be  maintained,  onc-flfth  of  the  expense  thereof  to  be 
paid  by  the  town  or  city  wherein  the  animal  is  kept, 
and  four-fifths  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealih, 
Bach  isolation  to  continue  so  long  as  the  existence  of 
such  disease,  or  other  circumstances,  renders  the  same 
necessary. 

Sect,  2.  Said  Selectmen  or  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
when  any  such  animal  is  ac^judged  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon  or  physician,  by  them  selected,  to  bo  iafectcd 
with  pleuro-pneunVonia,  or  any  other  contagious  dis- 
ease, may,  in  their  discretion,  order  sach  diseased  an- 
imal to  be  fortj^with  killed  and  buried  at  the  expense 
of  such  town  or  city. 

Sect.  3.  Said  Selectmen  and  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
shall  cause  all  cattle  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be 
killed,  to  be  appraised  by  three  competent  and  disin- 
terested men,  under  oath,  at  the  value  thereof  at  the 
time  of  the  appraisal,  and  the  amount  of  the  appraisal 
shall  be  paid,  as  provided  in  the  first  section. 

Sect,  4.  Said  Selectmen,  and  Mayor  and  Aldcnnen 
within  their  respective  towns  and  cities,  arc  hereby  au- 
thorized to  prohibit  the  dcpartmrc  of  cattle  Arom  any 
•enclosure,  or  to  exclude  cattle  therefrom. 

Sect.  6.  Said  Selectmen  and  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
may  maliC  regulations  in  writing  to  regulate  orprohilv 
itlhe  passage  fh)m,  to,  or  through  thcu:  respective 


cities,  or  towns,  or  from  place  to  place  within  the  same, 
of  any  neat  cattle,  and  may  arrest  and  detain  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners  thereof  all  cattle  found  passing  in 
violation  of  such  regulations,  and  may  take  all  other 
necessary  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  such  prohi- 
bition, and,  also,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  any  such 
disease  among  the  cattle  in  their  respective  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  immediate  vlcinitv  thereof. 

Sect.  6.  The  rcijulations  made  by  Selectmen  and 
Mayors  and  Aldcnnen,  in  pnrsuancc  of  the  foregoing 
section,  shall  bo  recorded  upon  the  records  of  thefr 
towns  and  cities  respectively,  and  shall  bo  pnl)Iished 
in  such  towns>and  cities  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
provided  in  such  reflations. 

Sect.  7,  Said  Selectmen,  and  Mayor  and  Aldcnnen, 
arc  authorized  to  cause  all  cattle  infected  with  such 
disease,  or  which  have  l)een  exposed  thereto,  to  be 
forthwith  branded  upon  the  rump  with  the  letter  P,  so 
as  to  dibtinguish  the  animal  from  other  healthj^cattle ; 
and  no  cattle  so  branded  shall  be  sold  or  disponed  of 
except  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  sucn  Select- 
men and  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  Any  person,  without 
such  knowledge  or  consent,  selling  or  disposing  of  an 
animal  so  branded,  or  selliiig  or  disposing  of  an  ani- 
mal known  to  be  affected  wiih  such  disease,  or  known 
:o  have  been  exposed  thereto  within  one  year  previous 
to  such  sale,  or  disposal,  shall  be  punisncd  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sect,  8.  Anv  person  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Se- 
lectmen or  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  made  in  conformity 
with  the  fourth  section,  or  driving  or  fransporting  any 
neat  cattle  contrary  to  the  regulations  made,  recorded 
and  publit^hcd  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sect.  9.  Whoever  knows  or  has  reason  to  suspect  the 
cxistencoof  any  such  disease  among  the  cattle  in  his 
possession,  or  under  his  care,  shall  forthwith  give  no- 
tice to  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  or  Mayor  and  Alder- . 
men  of  the  city  where  such  cattle  may  be  kept,  andU 
fbr  failarc  to  do  so  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exs^^ 
cccding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Sect,  10.  Any  town  or  city  whose  officei^s  shall  dch. 
gleet  or  refuse  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sep-  - 
tions  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven,  shidt 
forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  doU^  fbr  *   ' 
each  day's  neglect.  I 

Sect,  11.  All  aiipraisals  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  bo  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  apprafs- 
ers,  and  the  same  shall  bo  certified  to  the  OovcmorMid 
Council,  to  the  trca.surer  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
wherein  the  cattle  appraised  were  kept  by  the  Sfilact- 
men  and  Mayors  and  Aldermen  respectively. 

Sect,  12.  The  Selectmen  of  towns  and  Maypr  aad 
Aldermen  of  cities  are  hereby  authorized,  \tdicn  in 
their  judgment  it  ehall  be  nccessaiy  to  carry  into>effect 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  take  and  hold  possession, 
for  a  tenn  not  exceeding  one  year,  within  their  respec- 
tive towns  and  cities,  of  any  land,' without  buildUigs 
other  than  bams  thereon,  -upon  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  inclose  and  isolate  any  cattle,  and  they  shall 
cause  the  damages  sustained  by  the  owner  in  conse- 
rincnco  of  such  taking  and  holding  to  be  appraised  by 
the  assessors  of  the  town  or  city  wherein  the  lands  so 
taken  are  situated,  and  they  shall  farther  cause  a  de- 
scription of  such  land,  setting  forth  the  bonndaries 
thereof,  and  the  area  as  nearly  as  may  be  estimated,  to- 
gether with  said  appmisal  by  the  assessors,  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  town  or  city.  The  amount 
of  said  appraisal  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  the  first 
section,  m  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  Select- 
men or  Mayor  and  Aldermen  respectively  may  order. 
If  the  owner  of  any  land  so  tal^  shall  bo  dissatisrfied 
with  the  appraisal  of  said  assessors,  he  may  by  action 
of  contract  recover  of  the  town  or  city  wherein  the 
lands  lie  a  fair  compensation  for  the  damages  sustained 
by  him ;  but  no  costs  shall  be  taxed,  unless  the  dama- 
ges recovered  in  such  action,  exclusive  of  interest,  ex- 
ceed the  appraisal  of  the  assessors.  And  the  Common- 
wealth shall  reimburse  any  town  or  city  four-fifths  of 
any  sum  recovered  of  such  town  or  city  in  any  such 
action. 

Sect,  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  12, 1860. 
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As  Act 

£ft  addition  to  an  Actconcendna  Contagious  Diseates 

among  Cattle, 

B«  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  KeprMentatlvea,  In 
General  Court  aaiembled)  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

Sect,  1.  In  addition  to  the  commissioners  api>ointcd 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  (^c  hundred  and  ninc- 

S^-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
red  and  sixty,  the  Governor,  bv  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  tlio  Council^  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  two  additional  persons  to  constitute,  with  those 
now  in  office,  a  board  of  commissioners  ui>on  the  sub- 
ject of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  any  other  contagious  dis- 
ease now  existing  among  the  cattle  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Sect.  2.  When  said  commissioners  shall  mako  and 
pablisH  any  rcgnlations  concerning  the  extirpation, 
cure,  or  treatment  of  cattle  infected  with,  or  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  of  picuro-pncumonia,  or 
other  contagious  disease,  such  regulations  made  by  the 
Selectmen  of  towns,  and  Mayors  and  Aldermen  of 
cities,  upon  the  same  subject  matter,  and  the  operation 
of  the  regulations  made  by  such  Selectmen  and  Mayors 
and  Aldermen  shall  be  suspended  during  the  time 
those  m^do  by  the  commissioners  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
in  force.  And  said  Selectmen,  and  Mayors  and  Alder- 
men, shall  canry  out  and  enforce  all  orders  and  direc- 
tions of  said  commissioners,  to  them  directed,  as  they 
shall  ft'om  time  to  time  issue. 

Sect,  3.  In  addition  to  the  power  and  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Selectmen  of  towns,  and  Mayors  and  Al- 
dermen of  cities,  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition, 
and  %vhich  are  herein  conferred  upon  Buid  commission- 
ers, the  same  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
viue  for  the  establishment  of  a  ho:-;pital  or  quarantine 
in  some  suitable  place  or  places,  with  proper  accommo- 
dations of  buildings,  land,  et  cetera,  wherein  may  be 
detained  any  cattle  by  them  sclectccl,  so  that  said  cat- 
tle so  infected  or  exposed,  may  be  there  treated  by 
such  scientific  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  as  may 
be  appointed  to  treat  the  same.  And  for  this  purpose 
said  commissioners  may  take  any  lands  and  buildings 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
act  to  which  this  is  an  addition. 

Sect,  4.  The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
three  competent  persons  to  be  a  Board  of  Examiners 
to  examine  into  the  dii^easc  called  pleuro-pneumonia, 
who  shall  attend  at  the  hospital  or  quiirantiue  estab- 
lished by  the  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going section,  and  there  treat  and  experiment  upon 
such  number  of  cattle,  both  sound  and  infected,  as  will 
enable  them  to  study  the  symptoms  and  laws  of  the 
diseaf  e,  and  ascertain,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  best  mode 
of  treating  cattle  in  view  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  disease,  and  who  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their 
proceedings,  and  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Gover- 
nor andCouncii,  when  their  investigations  shall  have 
been  concluded :  prodded^  that  the  expcuse  of  said 
board  of  examiners  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Sect,  5.  The  Selectmen  of  the  several  towns,  and 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  of  the  several  cities,  shall,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  after  they  (^hall  have  notice  that 
any  cotilo  in  their  respective  towns  and  cities  are  in- 
fected with  or  have  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease, 
give  notice  in  writhig  to  said  commissioners  of  the 
same. 

Sect,  6.  The  commissioners  arc  authorized  to  make 
all  necessary  regulations  for  the  trciitmcnt.  cure  and 
■extirpation  of  said  disease,  and  may  direct  the  Select- 
men of  the  towns,  and^Iayors  and  Aldennen  of  cities, 
to  enforce  and  carry  ifto  effect  all  such  regalations  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  that  end,  and 
any  such  officer  refusing  or  neglecting  to  enforce  and 
carry  out  any  regulation  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
for  cveiy  such  oficnce. 

Sect,  7.  The  Commissioners  may,  when  in  thchr 
judgment  the  public  good  shall  reuuire  it,  cause  to  be 
Killed  and  buried,  any  cattle  whicn  are  infected  with, 
or  which  have  been  exi>osed  to  said  disease,  and  said 
commissioners  shall  cause  said  cattle  to  be  appraised 
in  the  same  manner  provided  in  the  act  to  which  this 


is  in  addition ;  and  the  appraised  value  of  such  cattle 
shall  be  paid,  ono-fifth  by  the  towns  in  which  said  cat- 
tle were  kept,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Sect,  8.  Whoever  shall  drive  or  transport  any  cattle 
from  any  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  east  of  Con- 
necticut river  to  any  part  west  of  said  river  before  the 
first  day  of  April  next,  without  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners, shall  be  punished  Ijy  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sect,  9.  Whoever  shall  drive  or  transport  any  cattle 
ft"om  any  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  into  any  other 
State  before  the  fli-st  day  of  April  next,  without  the 
consent  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sect,  10.  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  any  reg- 
ulation made,  or  with  any  order  given  by  the  commiB- 
sioncrs,  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  cxceedLing  one 
year. 

Sect.  11.  Prosecutions  under  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions may  be  prosecuted  in  any  County  in  this  Com- 
monwc;tlth. 

Sect,  12.  All  appraisals  made  under  this  act  shall  be 
in  wriiiug,  and  signed  by  the  appi-aisers  and  certified 
by  the  commissioner?,  and  shall  be  by  them  transmit- 
ted to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  several  dties  and  towns  wherein  the  cattle  ap- 
praised were  kept. 

Sect,  13.  Tlie  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  the  acts  of  the  yetir  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  except  so  hir  as  they  authorize  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  are  hereby  repealed ; 
but  this  repeal  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  pi-o- 
ccedings  heretofore  lawfully  had  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter. 

Sect.  14.  The  commissioners  and  examiners  shall 
keep  a  fhll  record  of  their  doings,  and  mako  report  of 
the  same  to  the  next  Legislatm*e,  on  or  before  the  tenth  • 
day  of  January  next,  unless  sooner  required  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  said  record,  or  an  abstract  of  the 
same,  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sect,  15.  The  Governor,  wiihthe  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council,  shall  have  power  to  terminate  the  com- 
mission an<l  board  of  examiners  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  public  sivfe'y  may  permit. 

Sect,  16.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  fh)m  its  passa^ 

Approved,  June  12, 1860. 


TO  KHBF  TXBBS  TIOHT   OK  VTHISEXA, 

The  following,  if  reliable,  \v'ill  prove  valuable. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Sovihem  Flanter  says : 

"I  ironed  a  wagon  some  years  ago  for  my  own 
use,  and  before  putting  on  the  tires,  I  filled  the 
fellies  with  linseed  oil ;  and  the  tires  have  worn 
out,  and  were  never  loose.  I  ironed  a  buggy  for 
my  own  use,  seven  years  ogo,  and  the  tires  aro 
now  as  tight  as  when  put  on.  My  method  of  fill- 
ing the  fellies  with  oil  is  as  follows  ;  I  use  a  long, 
cast-iron  oil-heater,  made  for  the  purpose ;  the 
oil  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat,  the  wheel  is 
placed  on  a  stick  so  as  to  hang  in  the  oil,  each 
felly  one  hour  for  a  common-sized  felly. 

"The  timber  should  be  dry,  as  •green  limber 
will  not  take  oil.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
oil  be  not  made  hotter  than  a  boiling  heat,  in  or- 
der that  the  timber  be  not  burnt.  Timber  filled 
with  oil  is  not  susceptiblo  to  water,  and  the  tim- 
ber is  much  more  durable.  I  was  amused,  some 
time  ago,  when  I  told  a  blacksmith  how  to  keep 
tires  tight  on  wheels,  by  his  telling  me  it  was  a 
profitable  business  to  tighten  tires,  and  the  wagon 
maker  will  say  it  is  profitable  to  him  to  make  and  * 
repair  wheels,  but  wliat  will  the  farmer  who  sup- 
ports the  stoith  and  wheelwright  say  ?" 
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For  Vie  Nmo  EnsUmd  Farmer, 
CAUSB  OF  BABBBBT  QBAFB  VHTEB. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Oct  20th,  1859,  is  a  commu- 
nication from  "B.  C,"  Burlington,  Vt.,  giving  an 
account  of  a  grape  vine  that  blossomed,  yet  bore 
no  fruit  In  your  reply  you  recommend  that  a 
fruitful  vine  should  be  planted  beside  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  impregnating  the  barren  vine. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  your  plan  would  not 
produce  the  desired  result  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  such  vines,  and  in  every  instance  have  found 
them  wanting  in  the  pistil  or  female  organ. 

Ail  the  vines  "B.  C.**  can  plant  around  his  vine 
will  never  cause  it  to 

bear  a  single  grape.  As        \  \I  ?         \     J  p 
the  season  for  the  bios-    ^^X^s/j^  \J\^/C^ 
coming  of  the  grape  is     ^"-J^ci —     ^s^,^>^^>^ 

near  at  hand,  "B.  C."  j  | 

will,  by  comparing  the       p,,^  impetus, 

flower  of  his  vine  with 

that  of  a  fruitful  one,  see  the  difference.  It  is  easy 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  I  send  you 
a  drawing  of  the  two  flowers. 

Winchester.  E.  A>  B&aceett. 


Remabks. — Our  correspondent  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  his  statement  and  illustration,  as  the 
inquiry  of  '*B.  C'  and  others  led  us  into  an  ex- 
aminalion  of  the  cause  of  barren  grape  vines,  and 
we  foi^nd  the  fact  as  stated  by  him.  We  have  had 
the  flowers  drawn  greatly  magnified,  giving  a 
dear  view  of  their  formation.  The  cut  above  very 
well  illustrates  the  difference  in  the  flowers. 


EoIPb  Journal  of  HeaUh  for  May  contains  the 
following  account  of  an  association  which  exists 
in  the  vicinity  pf  New  York  for  the  supply  of  met- 
ropolitans with  pure  milk : 

'^Within  two  years,  a  few  gentlemen  farmers 
who  had  friends  and  relatives  in  the  city  appro- 
priated ten  thousand  dollars  towards  a  plan  for 
furnishing  them  pure  milk,  fresh  from  £Eunn-house 
cows,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  milking,  and  at 
the  same  price  with  the  swill  article.  Tne  friends 
of  their  friends  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, until  it  has  now  become  a  business,  and 
the  demand  is  at  times  greater  than  the  supply. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  kee]5ing  to  the  mark  of 
tiieir  original  determination  to  supply  pure  milk 
only,  and  it  being  necessary  to  have  a  number  of 
irresponsible  employees,  it  has  been  found  indis- 
pensable to  institute  extraordinary  means  of  watch- 
fulness. A  special  agent  comes  to  town  with  the 
milk  every  day ;  and  more,  under  his  eye  the  milk 
is  poured  into  cans  on  which  are  placed  in  metallic 
letters  the  name  of  each  patron ;  the  can  is  then 
locked,  the  patron  having  a  duplicate  key.  Fur* 
ther,ili6  agent  is  at  pains  from  time  to  time  to  in* 
Quire  of  the  customers  if  there  is  any  fault  to  be 
found  .with  the  milk  or  the  milkmen. 

But  the  ^mers  themselves,  being  in  indepen- 
dent circumstances,  could  not  be  expected  to  milk 
their  own  cows,  and  must  employ  nirelings ;  the 
general  agent  has  found  it  necessarv  to  watch 
these,  and  inspect  the  milk  as  it  is  delivered  at 


the  railroad  station,  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  milk  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
richest  and  most  honorable-minded  members  of 
the  association  was  found  to  be  largely  thinned 
with  water.  The  member  was  prompdy  and  fear- 
lessly acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  that  the  mat- 
ter must  at  once  be  investigated.  Knowing  his 
own  integrity,  this  gentleman  did  not  knock  the 
agent  down,  but  promptly  sifted  the  matter,  and 
ascertained  that  only  tnat  once  'the  boys*  had  ac- 
cidentally spilled  the  milk,  and  thought  to  cover 
their  negligence  by  adding  an  equal  amount  of 
x^cr. 

This  milk  is  delivered  in  New  York  twice  a  day. 
It  is  received  by  the  agent,  warm  from  the  cows. 
It  is  next  stirred  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
cooled ;  it  is  then  surrounded  with  ice  and  sent 
to  the  city.  Thus  the  milk  is  uniformly  rich,  is 
not  partially  converted  into  butter  by  the  jolting 
of  transportation,  and  a  drink  of  it  is  perfectly  de- 
licious to  a  citizen.'* 


THE  CATTIjS  DISBABE. 

Some  developments  have  tuken  place  since  our 
last  paper  was  issued,  in  relation  to  the  sickness 
among  cattle,  and  among  them  is  the  intelligence 
that  it  has  appeared  in  New  Hampshire.  This  in- 
telligence is  not  based  upon  rumor,  but  upon  well 
authenticated  facts.  We  have  seen  the  certificate 
of  the  physicians  who  examined  the  heifers  killed 
at  Hillsborough,  which  were  sent  from  East  Lex- 
ington. They  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  disease  in  those  animals.  There  are  state- 
ments that  it  has  appeared  in  pther  towns  in  that 
State,  but  we  will  not  antici^Jate  any  calamity.  It 
is  sufficiently  impressive,  without  a  particle  of  ex- 
aggeration. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Commissioners 
that  the  disease  has  appeared  )n  iwdoe  different 
towns  in  this  State. 

Some  additional  light  dawns  upon  us,  also, 
from  across  the  water.  We  have  an  interestinf^ 
article  before  us  from  the  North  British  Agricul- 
iuristf  published  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  which 
says  'there  are  very  few  practical  men  who  do 
not  believe  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and 
who  generally  satisfy  themselves  that  when  the 
disease  does  appear  in  their  stock,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  some  recent  purchases  in  market,  or  by 
their  animals  having  come  in  contact  with  affected 
animals,  or  from  substances,  such  as  straw,  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals. 

In  several  English  counties-— especially  those 
around  London,  and  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Chester,  the  disease  has  baen  very  prevalent  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring.  It  is  also  prevalent  in 
dairies  in  the  Lothians,  more  particularly  the  dai- 
ries in  Edinbui^h.  The  stock  affected  are  princi- 
pally cows,  which  have  always  been  more  subject 
to  pleuro-pneumonia  thap  other  cattle." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple are  disposed  in  the  first  place  to  find  fault 
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with  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  hy  suggesting 
very  wise  counsels  now  as  to  what  ought  to  have 
been  done^  and  then  condemning  the  Commission- 
ers for  doing  just  what  they  were  instructed  to 
do.  Some  of  them  quote  the  promptness  and  en- 
ergy of  the  British  government  when  the  disease 
has  invaded  that  country,  hut  do  not  tell  us  from 
what  source  they  derived  their  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  in  the  North  British  Agri^ 
culturist  commends  the  energetic  and  decided  ac- 
tion of  our  State  in  this  matter.    It  says : 

"In  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
into  America,  it  is  seldom  that  such  direct  and 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  contagious  charac- 
ter of  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  presented,  as  is 
furnished  in  its  introduction  into  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Had  the  British  Government  been 
equally  prompt  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  tills  country,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
its  spread  would  have  been  greatly  checked,  or 
perhaps  wholly  prevented." 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  including 
some  of  the  cattle  dealers,  who  purchase  cattle  to 
fatten  and  sell  again,  who  are  so  mercenary  and 
entirely  incapable  of  appreciating  an  unselfish  mo- 
tive or  a  generous  act,  that  they  have  denounced 
in  billingsgate  terms  those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  who  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  arrest  it,  and  to  prevent  a 
panic  among  the  people.  These  men  found  the 
price  of  cattle  low  in  consequence  of  the  disease, 
and  their  inordinate  cupidity  prompted  them  to 
make  large  purchases,  at  extremely  low  prices. 
They  made  brawling  boasts  of  this  in  connection 
with  their  denunciations  of  others,  until  the  dis- 
ease began  to  turn  towards  their  possessions, 
when  they  suddenly  became  as  dumb  and  crest- 
fallen as  they  were  boisterous  before.  This  is  the 
usual  course  with  persons  whose  desire  for  gain 
overrides  all  the  promptings  of  principles. 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  we  visited  the  remaining 
portion  of  Mr.  Chenery's  herd  at  Belmont,  39  in 
number,  and  with  many  others  examined  the 
heifer  and  cow  that  were  then  slaughtered.  The 
following  statement  of  the  examination  we  copy 
from  the  i/oMma^  whose  reporter  was  on  the 
spot. 

It  was  mainly  with  the  view  of  developing  the 
disease  in  a  new  and  different  aspect  from  that  pre- 
sented in  the  incipient  and  acute  cases  at  Brook- 
field  that  the  examination  of  subjects  in  this  herd 
was  made.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Commission- 
ers a  yearling  calf  was  selected  from  a  number  of 
others  as  a  fit  subject  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
the  disease  in  cases  where  the  animal  has  been 
sick,  and  to  all  external  appearances  has  re- 
covered. The  calf  was  taken  sick  in  October  last, 
and  for  four  or  Hxe  weeks  was  so  ill  as  to  take  no 
other  nourishment  than  gruel  poured  down  its 
throat.  During  the  last  three  months  the  crea- 
ture has  gradu^ly  regained  its  appetite  and  con- 
sequently its  strength,  and  was  supposed  to  be 


recovering.  Still  it  coughed,  and  upon  percus- 
sion exhibited  dullness  on  the  right  side,  and 
strong  tubercular  respiration. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
Mr.  Comnflissioner  Lothrop  introduced  Dr.  Mar- 
tin, who  stated  in  brief  his  diagnosis  of  the  cose. 
He  expected  to  find  the  most  disease  in  the  right 
lung,  and  no  doubt  adhesions.  The  calf  was  killed, 
the  rieht  shoulder  and  ribs  removed,  and  the 
chest  laid  open  by  Drs.  Dadd  and  Thayer.  There 
was  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  pleura  of  the  lung 
to  the  ribs,  diaphragm  and  licart  case.  The  lun^^ 
indicated  that  it  had  been  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,  bv  serum,  which  had  in  the  subsequent 
progress  oi^the  disease  been  absorbed.  The  wind- 
pine  contained  a  secretion  of  mucus,  which  prob- 
ably produced  the  rattling  heard  before  death ; 
the  membrane  of  the  lung  was  very  much  thick- 
ened, and  the  lung  tissue  nearly  destroyed.  The 
cyst  or  bag  of  the  lung  was  found  empty,  whereas 
in  cases  of  the  disease  in  an  acute  form  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  large  body  of  lung  tissue, 
or  tlie  substance  of  the  lung.  The  theory  of  those 
most  familiar  with  the  prevailing  disease  is  that 
tlio  tissue  in  this  case  had  Ijecn  softened,  and  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  state  or  pus,  and  then  taken  up 
by  absorption.  The  left  lung  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  The  case  was  not 
a  fair  sample  of  the  disease,  but  it  nevertheless 
demonstrated  the  theory  of  the  commissioners 
that  cattle  once  sick  will  never  fully  recover. 

The  next  animal  killed  was  a  cow,  which  was 
brought  into  Mr.  Chcnery's  herd  in  December 
last.  She  had  never  exhibited  any  signs  of  dis- 
ease beyond  a  slight  cough,  and  an  external  ex- 
amination before  death  failed  to  discover  any  in- 
dications. As  the  animal  had  been  exposed  ta 
the  infected  herd,  it  was  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
ascertain  whether  she  had  taken  the  disease.  Upon 
a  careful  dissection  of  the  lungs  the  disease  was 
found  to  exist  in  an  incipient  stage.  The  heart 
was  soft  and  flabby,  as  in  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  there  were  other  indications  or  the  prevailing 
contagion.    This  closed  the  investigation. 


Causes  of  Rain,  Snow,  IL\il,  Fog. — Rain  is 
caused  by  a  cloud  moving  into  a  stratum  of  cold 
air,  bv  which  its  particles  are  condensed,  and  run 
into  drops  too  heavy  to  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
Snow  is  produced  by  the  cloud  becoming  frozen 
before  its  particles  have  condensed  into  water. 
Hail  is  caused  by  the  freezing  of  the  drops  after 
thejr  begin  to  fall  as  rain.  Dew  is  the  falling  of 
their  vapors  of  the  day,  when  they  part  with  the 
moisture  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  A  fog  is  a 
cloud  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
cloud  is  a  fog  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 


American  Guano. — ^A  correspondent,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  American  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  says : 

About  ten  days  ago  I  scattered  a  portion  of  this 
article  on  an  old  grass-field.  I*hastily  marked 
out  some  characters,  and  sprinkled  on  the  guano 
by  the  marks.  To-day,  where  I  sprinkled  the  gu- 
ano, the  words  <* American  Guano,"  are  distinctly 
visible,  in  bright  green  letters,  which  can  be  easi- 
ly read  an  eighth  of  a  mile  off.  Certainly  this  is 
a  very  satisfactory  result. 
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Far  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer. 
IB  FABMINQ  PROFIT  A  BTiTiy 

What  U  the  most  Profitable  Crop  to  Ralie  in  thlf  State  ?»Bota- 

tion  of  Crops. 

Mb.  Bbown  ; — For  28  years  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting in  order  to  svstematixe  agriculture, 
00  as  to  produce  a  desirable  result,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  labor  and  expense.  How  well  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, you  can  best  judge  bv  looking  at  a  page 
of  my  experience.  Perhaps  I  may  give  some  due 
to  an  answer  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  First,  I  will  take  a  course  of  crops  for 
one  acre  of  land  for  7  years : 

LAim.  Dr. 

Kanare $40,00 

PIo«riDff  and  huTowing 3,60 

Compoit,  a«hes,  kc,  for  hills , 8,00 

Planting  and  elearing 6,00 

Rarvesilng  crop 6,00 

Harroiring  and  sowing  rye  before  Uareh  20th 1,60 

11  bushels  rye,  at  $1  per  bushel 1,25 

2a  year,  in  March,  10  lbs.  western  clover,  $1, 1  pck.  herds 

grass  seed,  $1,  }  bush.  R.  T.,  60e,  sowing  26c 2,75 

Harvesting  rjre 6,00 

2  bush,  plaster,  sowed  3d  year.  In  Uaroh 1,00 

Getting  bay  6  years,  2  crops  clover 17,00 

$86,00 

Luim.  Cb. 

Com  crop.... .f65,00 

Rye  and  straw 30,00 

8  tons  of  hay,  at  f  16  per  ton • 120,00 

After  feed 7,60 


Deduct  expense. 


$222,60 
...86,00 


Years 7'\$187,60 

For  use  of  land  per  year $10*04 

Com  may  now  be  planted  with  manure  as  be- 
fore, or  potatoes,  as  follows : 

Lji5i>.  Da. 

Plowi ng  and  harrowing. - , $3,50 

€k)mpost,  ashes,  kc,  for  hills 3,00 

8  bush,  moderate eiscd  potatoes,  at  00c  per  bush .4,80 

Planting  and  cleaning .7,00 

Harvesting. 6,00 

Cultivating,  harrowing  and  sowing  rye ..2,00 

11  bush,  rye 1,25 

80  bush,  ashes  and  sowing 6,00 

Grass  seed  as  before 2,76 

Harvesting  and  threshing  rye 6,00 

2  budL  plaster  sowed  as  before. 1,00 

Getting  hay  4 yean 14,00 

$66,30 

Labd.  Cft. 

Potatoes $60,00 

Rye  and  straw ....30,00 

6[  tons  hay,  at  $15  per  ton 82,60 

After  fted .6,00 


Deduct  expenses. 


$178,60 
...56,30 


Years j6\$128,20 

For  the  use  of  land  per  year $20,53 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  return  to  the  com  crop 
with  bam  manure  as  before. 

In  this  statement  I  have  taken  the  lowest  mar- 
ket price  for  hay,  and  have  not  taken  the  largest 
crop  which  I  have  raised.  I  have  not,  I  think, 
but  in  two  instances,  used  $40  worth  of  manure, 
frequently  $30,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  $20 
per  acre.  You  can  see,  however,  that  the  manure 
might  be  raised  to  $54,  and  not  make  but  $2  a 
year  difference  in  the  income,  even  though  the 
crop  should  be  no  larger  than  I  have  stated.  In 
the  second  course,  the  ashes  might  be  (doubled)  60 
bushels,  and  make  but  81  a  year  difierence  in  the 
profit.  I  have  received  $60  for  an  acre  of  rye  and 


straw,  and  more  than  $70  for  the  straw  standins 
in  the  field,  for  braiding  for  bonnets.  I  have  al- 
so raised  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  per  acre 
and  sold  for  a  much  nigher  price  per  bushel.  I 
have  stated  results  which  I  thii^  the  great  major- 
ity of  farmers  in  this  State  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect, if  the^  will  become  familiar  with,  and  carry 
into  practice,  the  course  which  I  have  here  des- 
cribed. I  say  familiar  with,  because  the  hands 
must  be  quick  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  head 
clear  to  direct 

I  will  also  state  that  when  this  course  is  fol- 
lowed and  the  work  properly  done,  the  land  will 
be  increasing  in  productiveness,  instead  of  dete- 
riorating. It  may  bo  thought  that  the  same  al- 
lowance for  planting  and  clearing  the  crops  is 
quite  too  small,  but  if  a  healthy  active  man  can- 
not do  it  for  that,  he  has  something  yet  to  learn 
in  practical  agriculture.  I  have  allowed  $1  per 
day  for  work,  except  getting  the  hay  and  rye,  and 
farmers  probably  will  differ  as  to  the  expense  of 
harvesting  these  crops,  according  to  their  advan- 
tages for  doing  the  work. 

I  will  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  we  can  see 
the  inconsistency  of  charging  all  the  manure  to 
the  hoed  crops,  or  even  all.  the  plowing  and  clean- 
ing, as  they  require  but  little  more  labor  than 
would  be  necessary  to  fit  the  land  for  rcseeding 
for  grass.  I  think  a  rotation  of  crops  is  the  most 
profitable.  S.  M.  Stanley. 

West  AlUeboro',  Mass.,  March  21,  1860. 


"HOBSE-FOWEB'*  AS  A  MEASTTBB  OF 

FOBOB. 

.  The  phrase  or  term  "horse-power"  is  continual- 
ly o(x:arring  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  speak  or 
write  of  the  force  of  steam  engines.  It  is  met 
with  almost  daily  in  the  reading  of  newspapers, 
and  of  books  or  periodicals  relating  to  science  and 
art.  Is  there  one  reader  in  ten  who  understands 
what  is  meant  by  this  term,  or  who  attaches  any 
accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  power  intended  to 
this  oft-recurring  phraseology?  We  very  much 
doubt  it,  and  think,  therefore,  that  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  this  term,  gleaned  from  Encyclopedias 
and  scientific  works,  may  be  both  interesting  and 
useful  to  the  generality  of  ordinary  readers.  The 
term  "horse-power,''  then,  is  used  as  tlie  unit  of 
force  in  the  description  of  steam  engines.  Instead 
of  saying  that  an  engine  has  a  power  of  lifting  or 
propelling  so  many  pounds,  it  is  said  to  be  of  so 
much  "horse-power."  The  power  exerted  by  a 
horse,  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  pull  or  lift  of 
33,000  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  minute, 
as  this  has  been  found  to  be  about  the  mean  of  a 
good  many  observations  and  experiments.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  a  pair  of  horses  will 
draw  a  plow  along  with  an  average  pull  of  300 
pounds,  as  shown  by  a  dynameter,  like  common 
spring  steelyards,  at  an  average  rat^  of  2^  miles 
per  hour,  or  220  feet  per  minute.  Now,  this  is  the 
same  as  if  those  300  pounds  were  pulled  over  a 
pulley,  or  lifted  that  height  in  that  time ;  and  300 
pounds  lifted  220  feet  per  minute,  is  just  the 
same  as  66,000  pounds,  lifted  one  foot  nigh  per  * 
minute.  The  half  of  this  performance  of  a  pair 
of  horses  gives  us  33,000  pounds,  as  the  force  of 
a  single  horse,  and  with  this  meaning  it  is  used 
by  engineers. — Country  Oentleman* 
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H0B8BB  TSTEHED  AIB  ANB  UOHT. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  add  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  horse,  no  animal  deserres  more 
to  haTe  such  an  effort  made.  Our  stables  should 
be  constructed  with  special  reference  to  his  com- 
fort and  health,  and  to  these  all  other  accessories 
must  yield. 

Our  fathers'  and  grandfathers'  bams  were  of 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  sort,  with  all  manner  of 
loop  holes  and  air  holes — ^between  the  vertical 
boarding  ^ou  could  put  your  whole  hand.  They 
were  originally  tisht,  but  when  well  seasoned, 
there  was  light  without  windows,  and  the  pure  air 
circulated  freely ;  here  was  perfect  yentilation,  and 
yet  talk  with  those  same  men  about  the  necessity 
of  ventilating  a  stable,  and  they  are  ready  to  prove 
that  they  have  kept  horses  all  their  lives,  who  did 
well,  worked  well,  were  always  in  fine  health  and 
spirits,  and  that  a  ventilator  is  only  a  fancy  idea 
--one  of  the  new-fangled  notions  of  the  present 
generation. 

Our  stables  have  been  improved  in  architectu- 
ral beauty,  and  in  more  permanent  form  of  con- 
struction; they  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  tight, 
proof  against  the  wina  and  weather,  and  with  sol- 
id walls  of  brick  and  stone,  all  of  which  the  poor 
horse  would  gladly  exchange  for  the  pure,  uesh 
air,  of  which  he  is  now  deprived. 

In  providing  for  the  necessities  of  a  horse,  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  ourselves,  how  we  should 
like  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation.  If  it  is 
healthy  for  a  man  to  live  day  and  night  in  a  close, 
damp  cellar  or  nndergrouna  apartment,  then  it  is 
healthy  for  a  horse.  If  it  is  healthy  for  a  man 
to  live  on  the  lower  floor,  in  an  unventilated 
apartment,  with  a  manure  and  root  cellar  beneath 
him,  whose  pestiferous  miasmas  are  penetrating 
every  crack,  mingling  with  the  foul  air  he  breathes, 
and  rising  still  higher,  permeating  the  food  ho 
consumes,  then  it  is  healthy  for  a  horse.  But 
why  argue  against  bam  cellars  and  ill-ventilated 
apartments  P  The  proof  is  abundant  to  all  who 
want  it,  and  he  that  cannot  be  convinced,  must 
oease  to  wonder  why  his  horses  have  diseases  of 
the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  eye,  etc.,  or  the  glanders, 
the  grease,  the  scratches,  and  other  diseases  that 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  impure  atmosphere, 
in  which  he  compels  tbem  to  stand  and  breathe. 

We  would,  therefore,  in  the  constmetion  of  a 
stable,  endeavor  to  provide  against  these  evils. 
Build  root  cellars  and  other  cellars  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  bam — at  least  not  directly  under 
the  horse  stalls ;  let  there  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air  under  the  floor,  and  particularly  so  throughout 
the  stable  apartments.  Ventilate  itte  horse  stable 
through  the  roof,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  bam ;  let  the  connection 
between  the  horse  stable  and  the  hay-mow  be 
closed  tight,  except  when  hay  is  being  delivered. 
Ventilate  the  carnage  house  through  the  hay-mow 
and  roof. 

Let  your  horses'  heads  be  towards  the  side  or 
end  of  the  bam,  and  provide  the  head  of  the  stall 
with  a  fair  sized  window }  a  horse  wants,  under 
*  all  circumstances,  whether  tired,  sick,  or  well, 
plenty  of  light.  When  there  is  light  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  turn  the 
stalls  the  other  way,  and  keep  the  horse  some- 
what in  the  dark.  A  good  horseman  knows  that 
a  horse  enjoys  light  and  air  as  much  as  he  does 


himself,  and  he  will  thrive  better  in  the  coldest 
winter  on  the  lee  side  of  a  hay-stack,  than  he  will 
in  a  badly  ventilated  barn,  however  comfortable 
it  mav  be  otherwise.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  gas- 
es exhaled  from  a  horse's  body  were  confined 
around  him  by  a  gas-tight  bag,  they  would  cause 
his  death  in  twenty-four  hours,  allowing  him  at 
the  same  time  to  have  his  head  out^  and  to  breathe 
pure  air. 

If  you  want  satin-skinned  horses,  in  fine  health 
and  spirits,  ready  at  all  times  to  work,  or  to  drive* 
a  thorough  system  of  ventilation  will  be  one  very 
important  step  towards  it. 

A  manure  shed  should  be  built  outside  the  sta- 
ble, and  sufficient  only  to  afford  protection  from 
wind  and  rain,  with  a  door  connecting  with  the 
bam,  and  running  to*floor  of  stable,  which  should 
only  be  open  when  the  stable  is  being  cleaned. 
Tbe  exhalations  of  the  manure  heap  are  then  not 
permitted  to  return  to  the  stable — ^nor  should  any 
of  the  gases  generated  in  the  stable,  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  carriage-room  or  hay-mow. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  is  just  as  cheap  to 
build  a  stable  calculated  to  give  a  horse  the  great- 
est amount  of  comfort,  as  to  build  it  in  any  other 
way.  Cellars  are  handy  arrangements,  and  in  the 
first  cost  it  maybe  cheaper  to  put  them  under  the 
bam,  but  a  few  years'  experience  will  show  the 
heaviest  balance  on  the  debit  side. — Cor.  Amcri^ 
ean  AgricuUurisi. 


UBTTSEt  FBOM  THB   8Ain)WICH 
ISIiANDS. 

IUk&wao,  llAin,  Btwausx  Iblasds,  | 
Jasdaet,  1860.         { 

ME88BS.  Editoes  : — OetUlanenj — I  find  myself 
entering  upon  a  new  year  ere  my  communication 
for  you  is  finished.  Let  me  then  say  *'A  Happy 
New  Year,"  to  you  who  conduct,  and  to  all  wna 
read  the  Neio  England  Farmer.  May  the  blessing 
of  God  be  upon  you  and  the  work  of  your  hands. 
May  each  of  you  not  only  succeed  in  your  temporal 
affairs,  but  may  you,  one  and  al),  "sow  to  the  Spir- 
it, and  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 

In  my  last,  I  had  conducted  you  to  Waipio 
valley,  on  our  way  to  Hilo.  Our  way  lay  through 
the  district  of  Hamakua,on  the  windward  side  of 
the  island.  In  passing  through  this  district  we 
crossed  many  ravines,  at  first  shallow,  but  grow- 
ing deeper  as  we  approached  Hilo.  We  found  no 
water  in  any  of  them.  The  country  was  covered 
with  grass,  and  now  and  then  a  clump  of  trees, 
the  kukui,  the  ohia,  guavn,  and  a  small  sprink- 
ling of  orange.  Hamakua  seems  well  adapted  to 
grazing  purposes,  though  I  saw  yery  few  cattle. 
Indeed,  the  district  is  but  sparsely  settled,  and 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  fencing  material.  On  enter- 
ing the  district  of  Hilo,  we  found  the  ravines  still 
more  numerous,  but'  through  most  of  them  ran 
a  sweet  stream  of  water,  some  of  them  quite  large. 
But  for  these  ravines,  Hilo  would  be  a  very  val- 
uable district,  not  only  for  gazing,  but  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  land  is  rich,  and  that  part 
of  it  near  Byron's  Bay  especially,  will  be  in  much 
demand.  Ten  miles  ere  we  reached  the  bay,  we 
found  an  enterprising  American,  who  has  a  large 
tract  of  excellent  land,  on  which  he  has  a  crop  of 
sugar  cane,  and  where  he  is  erecting  buildings  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Between  his  place  and 
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the  bay  we  passed  three  sugar  plantations,  owned 
and  worked  by  Chinamen,  all  in  successful  opera- 
tion, making  excellent  sugar.  On  reaching  the 
village  of  Hilo,  once  my  place  of  residence,  I 
found  striking  changes,  twenty-seven  years  hav- 
ing elapsed  since  I  left.  These  consisted  in  build- 
ings ;  a  fine  meeting-house,  school-house,  stores, 
shons  and  dwelling-houses ;  .in  good  roads ;  in 
garaens  and  fruit  trees ;  in  an  increase  of  ships, 
chiefly  whale-ships,  visiting  the  harbor.  I  did  not 
sec  that  increase  of  industry  among  the  native 
Hawaiians  that  I  desired  to  witness.  There  was 
some  improvement  in  their  style  of  building,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  agricultural  im- 
provement. The  whale-ships,  of  which  there  were 
some  sixteen  in  the  bay  while  I  was  there,  obtain 
wood,  water  and  a  few  recruits,  such  as  oi-anges, 
melons  and  a  few  vegetables,  but  their  main  re- 
cruits they  seek  at  other  ports. 

From  Hilo  we  took  our  way  to  Kau,  the  south- 
ern district  of  the  island  by  way  of  Kilanea,  the 
active  volcano  of  Hawaii.  The  distance  from  Hi- 
lo to  Kilanea,  the  volcano,  is  about  38  miles.  And 
such  a  road !  Scarcely  an  acre  of  arable  land  did 
we  see  after  leaving  Hilo.  The  whole  country 
had,  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  been  overflown 
with  lava  over  which  lay  our  road,  not  always  vis* 
ible,  though  for  the  most  part  our  horses  succeed- 
ed in  picking  their  way.  At  Olaa,  about  mid- 
Way  from  the  bay  to  the  crater,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  little  oasis  in  this  wilderness  of  pahoehoe,  or 
fields  of  lava  slabs.  Here  was  a  small  village,  with 
a  native  or  grass  meeting-house.  I  think  some 
kalo,  such  as  grows  on  dry  land,  is  found  here, 
and  perhaps  a  few  potatoes,  though  a  plow  could 
not  be  used.  I  was  glad  to  find  a  plenty  of  fine 
guavas,  and  several  orange  trees,  some  of  which 
were  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  Leaving  this  villaj^e, 
we  pushed  on  to  the  house  where  those  who  visit 
the  crater  lodge  over  night.  Here  we  staid, 
though  the  accommodations  were  primitive 
enough,  the  house  being  a  grass  one,  and  poor  at 
that,  minus  of  furniture  and  beds ;  a  fire  Kindled 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  give  us  two  smoke 
to  one  fire.  However,  we  mustered  the  tea-kettle 
which  is  used  for  travellers,  both  here  and  at  Kil- 
anea, and  having  made  a  cup  of  tea,  we  covered 
oifrselves  as  decently  as  we  could  and  got  a  little 
sleep ;  rose  early  and  pushed  on  for  Kilanea.  Till 
within  two  or  three  miles  the  way  was  gradually 
ascendingas  it  had  been  from  Byron's  Bay,  and 
rough.  We  then  reached  a  plain  of  coarse  sand, 
over  which  our  beasts  galloped  and  soon  brought 
us  to  the  far-famed  crater  or  Kilanea.  Of  this  let 
me  tell  your  readers  something. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  day  we  reached  the 
northern  bank  of  Kilanea,  from  which  we  so  over- 
looked the  crater  that  we  could  see  all  below  at  a 
single  glance.  As  we  were  in  need  of  water  for 
washing  and  breakfast,  our  guide,  a  son  of  Rev. 
D.  B.  Lyman,  of  Hilo,  led  us  to  the  pools  of  wa- 
ter near  by  caused  by  the  steam  which  was  con- 
stantly ascending  from  the  fires  in  the  pit  through 
chasms  in  the  bank.  The  steam  and  vapor  were 
immediately  condensed  into  drops  of  water  by 
cool  mountain  air,  and  dropped  into  little  basins 
formed  by  the  lava.  The  water  had  collected  in- 
to small  pools,  deep  enough  to  allow  of  being 
dipped  out  with  a  cup,  and  was  so  warm  that  we 
could  scarcely  bear  our  hand  in  it.  The  steam 
and  vapor  were  also  uncomfortably  warm,  nearly 


taking  away  one's  breath,  so  to  speak.  On  be- 
coming cool,  we  found  the  water  sweet,  and  we 
used  it  for  our  drink.  But  for  this  provision  of 
natur^  it  would  be  much  more  inconvenient  for 
travellers  to  remain  at  Kilanea  long  enough  to  in- 
vestigate  the  wonders  of  the  place. 

We  next  visited  the  sulphur  banks  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  crater.  A  good  path  led  us 
there  over  a  tract  of  decomposed  lava,  on  which 
grew  ohelo  bushes,  a  species  of  whortleberries 
which,  in  the  days  of  Hawaiian  superstition,  fur- 
nished ofierings  to  Pele,  the  goddess  of  the  volca- 
no. The  banks  were  some  thirty  feet  high,  and 
])erhaps  four  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy-five 
feet  broad.  The  ground  was  rent  by  fissures 
through  which  the  smoke  and  vapor  were  contin- 
ually ascending.  We  could  hear  the  roaring  of 
the  fires  beneath,  and  the  vapor  ascending  through 
the  fissures  w^as  too  hot  to  be  endured.  Thel^nks 
were  covered  with  sulphur,  and  some  of  the  crys» 
tallized  specimens  which  adhered  to  the  rocks 
were  beautiful.  We  found  specimens  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Salts  are  sometimes  gathered  here 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  used  for  medicine. 
Strong,  but  dirty. 

We  then  descended  into  the  crater  of  Kilanea 
from  the  south  side,  not  without  difiiculty,  for  the 
banks  are  steep.  There  had  been  a  gr^t  deal  of 
travel,  so  that  the  path  was  well  denned,  and  we 
reached  it  in  safety,  and  paused  on  the  edge  of 
this  fearful  pit,  one  thousand  feet  deep  on  this 
northern  ^iae.  The  north  part  of  the  crater  had 
the  appearance  of  a  lake  three  miles  square  frozen 
over,  thawed  in  part,  and  the  huge  cakes  of  ice 
driven  by  the  wind  till  quieted  by  another  cold 
night.  The  whole  area  had  been  a  mass  of  melt- 
ed lava  which  had  been  boiled  and  dashed  vio- 
lently against  the  sides  of  the  crater,  which  are 
here  perpendicular.  In  cooling  they  had  left  huge 
slabs  of  lava,  some  lying  flat,  others  edgewise,  and 
some  piled  on  each  other.  Over  these  we  walked 
with  caution,  as  there  were  many  fearful  crevices, 
some  so  wide  that  we  leaped  them  with  difiicul- 
ty, and  very  deep.  Aftier  walking  about  two 
miles  we  reached  a  lake  or  chaldron  in  vigorous 
action.  It  was  sunken  some  twenty  feet,  I  judge, 
below  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  We  stood  on 
the  ledge  above,  and  for  two  hours  watched  the 
playing  of  the  fearful  element  below.  At  one 
time  there  were  three  fountains  playing  near  the 
outer  edge  of  the  lake  boiling  with  intense  heat, 
and  throwing  their  jets  high  in  air,  like  the  surf 
breaking  on  the  shore.  Then,  again,  nearer  the 
crater  of  tho  lake,  a  bubble  would  rise  to  the  top 
or  surface  of  the  crater  and  break.  Then  another 
and  another,  till  it  became  a  spot,  say  a  rod 
square,  of  boiling  lava  throwing  its  jets  higher 
and  higher,  and  increasing  in  size,  till  quite  a 
large  area  would  boil  and  roar  and  throw  its  an- 
gry waves  on  every  side,  and  to  the  height  of 
perhaps  fifty  feet  Then  it  would  subside  gradu- 
ally, till  in  a  few  minutes  all  would  be  quiet.  At 
another  time  the  whole  area  seemed  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, and  moving  in  several  directions,  meeting, 
overlapping  each  other,  till,  opening  in  some  par- 
ticular place,  huge  cakes  of  hardened  lava  would 
be  sucked  in  and  disappear,  as  would  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  furnace  of  fire.  The  sight  was 
grand  and  fearful,  and  we  left  with  admiration  of 
the  dread  power  whidi  kindled  and  sustained 
these  fearful  internal  fires.    No  thoughtful  man 
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can  look  upon  this  display  of  the  power  of  God 
ivithout  awe.  Well  is  it  said  that  our  "God  is  a 
consuming  fire,"  and  that  "it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  His  hands."  May  we,  one  and  all,  he 
prepared  for  the  day  of  God  which  seems  *to  be 
prengured  by  the  fires  of  the  volcano.  More 
anon.        Yours,  with  ifUch  respect, 

J.  S.  Green. 


JPor  the  New  ^igland  Farmer, 
FARM    NEATNESS— FRBMItrMS. 

Neatness  no  farming !  Why  not,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
Is  not  the  farmer  one  of  the  "lords  of  creation," 
and  should  he  not  be  a  pattern  of  everything  that 
is  neat,  honest,  high-minded,  ujprignt,  true  as 
steel  to  principle,  whose  word  is  a  bond,  and 
whom  society  can  illy  afford  to  lose  ?  Neatness  in 
farming  1  where  can  a  better  field  be  found  for 
the  display  of  this  virtue  than  on  the  farm  ?  To 
make  out  my  case,  I  will  ramble  over  a  few  things. 
In  reading  over  the  different  reports  of  our  county 
agricultural  societies,  one  thing  in  particular  has 
struck  me  as  decidedly  wrong  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  premium  list.  I  mean  this :  Here  are 
two  men  in  the  same  town,  and  it  may  be,  side  by 
side.  One  has  the  most  ample  means  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  purchase  of  the  most  approved  im- 
plements, manure  and  help  ;  everything  about  his 
farm  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale  of  expendi- 
ture. With  ample  means  at  his  command,  every- 
thing about  his  farm  is  accomplished  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  Now  for  the  neighbor.  He 
may  hold  his  farm  free  from  debt,  but  probably 
not — ^no  means  at  command,  but  his  two  willing 
hands,  and  a  clear  brain ;  with  these  he  goes  to 
work  to  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  resources  of  his  farm,  and  he  does  it.  Com- 
paring his  farm  with  what  it  was  when  he  first 
took  nold  of  it,  it  would  scarcely  be  recognized ; 
improvement  an  1  thrift  is  stamped  upon  every 
field,  fence  and  building ;  a  diligent  hand  and  a 
thinking  brain  is  everywhere  apparent  These 
two  men  offer  their  farms  for  premiums ;  which 
of  the  two  usually  gets  it  ?  Not  the  latter,  though 
taking  into  consideration  aU  the  circumstances 
attending  the  two  farms,  his  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
former,  as  the  difference  was  between  their  purs- 
es at  the  commencement.  The  latter  may  possi- 
bly get  the  second  premium  awarded  him,  though 
justly  entitled  to  both.  Is  there  any  fancy  about 
this  r  Read  over  the  different  reports  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  not  only  will  this  be  found  gener- 
ally true,  but  it  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  many 
other  things.  For  instance,  what  is  to  prevent 
farmer  number  one  from  producing  a  premium 
crop  of  corn  or  carrots  ?  Money  goes  a  long  way 
in  farming,  as  in  everything  else ;  it  is  a  power 
in  itself  considered.  Let  any  one  interested,  look 
over  our  own  Norfolk  County  agricultural  reports 
from  its  first  show  down  to  Uie  last,  and  they 
will  please  observe  that  the  great  bulk  of  premi- 
ums have  been  awarded  to  a  very  few  persons. 
There  is  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  premium  busi- 
ness placed  on  a  more  just  and  eouitable  plan, 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  better  the  present  system.  I  am  in  doubt  about 
it,  however.  I  wish  to  see  our  societies  hold  out 
greater  encouragement  to  the  smaller  and  poorer 
class  of  farmers,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  to  them. 


But  to  my  text.  Neatness  in  farming !  Is  it 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  be  successful  in  his  oper- 
ations, without  neatness,  system,  and  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place  P  and  he 
should  see  that  these  things  are  carried  out  by 
each  and  every  person  about  the  establishments 
It  takes  less  time  to  be  neat  and  systematic,  than 
to  be  .slovenly,  and  a  "hilter  skilter"  method  of 
doing  things.  There  is  a  charm  about  a  neat,  tidy, 
orderly  looking  farm,  however  humble  the  build- 
ings may  appear,  which  always  pleases.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  many  farmers'  sons  hurry  to  be  off 
from  the  old  home;  its  appearance,  compared 
with  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  either  from 
what  he  has  seen,  heard  or  read,  disgusts  him. 
He  longs  to  be  somebody,  and  to  be  thought  some- 
thing of,  which  he  feels  he  never  will  be,  as  long 
as  the  old  farm  remains  in  its  present  condition. 
If  parents  expect  to  keep  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters at  home,  they  must  strive  to  make  that  home 
the  happiest  and  plea&antest  place  in  all  the 
world ;  and  if  this  is  done,  they  will  remain  at 
home  and  love  it,  because  it  is  lovely.  There  is 
an  instinctive  love  of  the  neat  and  heautifnl,  in 
every  human  bosom ;  a  child  appreciates  this  long 
before  it  can  talk.  Now,  ye  farmers,  make  your 
homes  pleasant,  and  have  every  tiling  about  your 
establisnment  arranged  with  taste,  suitable  to 
your  means.  Consider  no  cost  too  great,  which 
makes  home  happy,  and  your  wife  and  children 
contented.  It  is  not  all  money  that  is  wanted  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  end.  A  piano  and 
costly  furniture  will  not  do  it,  though  all  proper 
enough  under  some  circumstances ;  but  it  is  the 
thousand  and  one  little  and  great  thii^s  which  aU 
must  attend  to  in-door  and  out.  O,  for  a  pen  for 
the  people,  which  would  arouse  them  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  and  privileges  which  sur- 
round them,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  farmer. 

King  Oak  HUL  Norfolk. 


OTDW  PtTBIiICATIONS. 

Much  Cows  akd  Dairy  FASunra.    By  Citabucs  L.  Flint,  Esq. 

We  have  before  us  a  new  edition  of  this  popu- 
lar work,  which  "comprises  an  account  of  the 
breeds,  breeding,  and  management  in  health  and 
disease,  of  dairy  and  other  stock;  the  selection  of 
milch  cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon's 
method  ;  the  culture  of  forage  plants,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  butter  and  cheese ;  embodying 
the  most  recent  improvements,  and  adapted  to 
farming  in  the  United  States  and  British  Provin- 
ces," &c. 

This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion whieh  must  be  valuable  to  most  persons  en- 
gaged in  stock-raising,  or  in  any  department  of 
the  dairy.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings of  some  of  the  finest  cattle  of  the  country,  is 
well  printed  on  thick,  fine  paper,  and  will  be 
worth  many  times  its  cost  to  most  farmers  who  do 
not  own  any  similar  work  on  the  subjects  consid- 
ered. Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co., 
Boston. 

The  IIorticdi.tuuist  for  June  is  ar  interest- 
ing and  valuable  number. 
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'I'H  "  DBAOOK-riiT,  (IjBniDLi.) 

This  is  the  interesting  little  insect  generally 
known  throughout  New  England  as  "  The  DeviSs 
Darning  Needle," — of  whom  all  countiy  children 
have  hoard  aa  the  "critter"  that  would  come  and 
sew  their  mouths  up  if  they  indulged  in  making 
naughty  speeches.  The  French  call  them  Dtm- 
^dlta,  and  the  Qermani,  WatMtrjitngfeea,  (Vir<- 
gins  of  the  Water.) 

Jaeoek,  in  his  NnriTi  American  Insects,  says 
the  drngon-Ries  are  hardly  ever  seen  at  rest,  but 
are  in  continual  motion,  fljmg  past  us  almost  as 


quick  as  lightning,  and  winging  their  way  through 
the  air,  over  gardens,  meadows,  livalets  and 
ponds.     The  water  is  their  birth-place. 

"Instead  of  being  mild  and  gentle,  like  the 
butterflies  or  other  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air 
wbodravr  their  nourishment  from  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, thcBC  insects  ore  savage  beasts  of  prey,  mer- 
ciless assassins,  who  plow  the  airy  waves  for  no 
other  purpose  than,  falconlike,  to  catch  with 
their  claws  all  kinds  of  winged  insects  that  they 
meet,  and  devour  them  ivilh  their  powerful  jaws. 

"It  is,  however,  in  this,  their  murdsroua  char- 
acter, and  rapacious  habits,  that  their  chief  use  to 
man  consists  ;  for  being  themselves  directly  In- 
capable of  injuring  him,  they  rid  him  of  insects 
that  are  directly  capable  of  annoying  him  by  bit- 
ing and  stinging.  Thus,  if  a  few  dragon-flies  be 
shut  up  in  a  bouse  for  only  a  short  time,  they  will 
effectually  purify  it  of  all  flies,  mosquitos,  or  oth- 
er troublesome  btood- suckers. 

"The  dragon-fly,  which  may  be  handled  by  man 
with  perfect  impunity — for  it  cannot  bite  or  sting, 
or  poison  him — is  often  a  source  of  terror  in  a 
house  or  garden,  where  it  might  bu  extremely  use- 
ful in   destroying  mosquitoes   if  allowed  to  re- 

Tbese  iniects  are  not  only  uaful  to  man  in  de- 
stroying those  that  devoitate  his  crops  and  annoy 
his  hours  of  repose,  but  they  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting in  some  of  their  habits,  and  especially 
-in  that  of  securing  their  food.    Please  listen:—, 


In  a  calm  summer  afternoon  towards  the  last  of 
June,  or  in  July,  at  about  five  o'clock,  sit  down 
on  the  bank  with  your  face  to  the  West,  and  have 
a  bill  of  com  or  some  other  springing  plant  be- 
tween you  and  the  setting  sun.  What  do  you 
see  P  Not  anything.  Observe  yet  more  close- 
ly. What  was  that— a  shadow  ?  Again  and 
again — it  cannot  be  a  shifting  sliadou ,  it  is  too 
rapid  for  thaL  See  !  it  passes  quicker  thnn  light- 
ning, if  possible  !  Look  a  little  further  off.  Ah ! 
I  see  it  now — there  is  the  Dragon-fly,  poised  ia 
the  air,  apparently  as  motionless  as  death,  with 
wings  outstretched,  just  as 
they  ere  represented  in  the 
engraving  above.  What  can 
he  be  doing,  so  motionless, 
hanging  in  the  air  I  He  is 
— but  he  is  gone!  What 
could  have  struck  him  out 
of  existence  so  suddenly  ? 
Look  on  the  other  side  of 
the  oom.  0,  (here  he  is, 
just  as  still  as  ever.  He  is 
watching  his  jirey.  Now 
look  between  youTSctf  aod 
the  sun  and  you  see  insects 
darting  off  from  the  hill  of 
corn,  so  small  that  the  eye 
would  not  discern  them  unless  in  that  peculiar 
light.  They  dart  from  the  corn,  make  a  few  gy- 
rations and  hack  again,  that  being  the  boundary 
of  their  travels,  and,  alas,  too  often  the  boundary 
of  their  little  life.  The  dragon-fly  does  not  rest 
suspended  in  the  air  without  an  object — and  eve- 
ry time  he  passes  back  and  forth,  one  of  the  tiny 
dwellers  upon  the  com  goes  to  make  up  his  eve- 
ning meal. 

Will  not  these  suggestions  induce  many  to 
study  the  habits  of,  and  become  mote  familiar 
with,  the  beautiful  and  iiarmless  dragon-fly  ? 


DDTTERPl-V,  OB  PAINTED  LAHr. 

This  insect  will  probably  be    recogniied  by 
most  readers,  as  a  gay,  beautiful  thing.  It  is  very 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 


where  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "Painted  Lady," 
it  sometimes  appears  in  such  numbers  that  their 
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lanrse  devour  not  only  the  leaves,  but  also  the 
blossoms  of  the  thistle  and  burdock.  As  soon  as 
one  of  these  caterpillars  issues  from  the  egg,  it 
draws  the  points  of  two  leaves  together,  fastens 
them  with  a  silky  thread,  conceals  itself  therein, 
and  eats  the  substance  of  it  until  it  attains  its 
growth.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  injures  any  of 
our  crops. 

THX7MB  ASTD  FIHQBB  PBaHIVO. 

Now  is  the  precise  season,  say  from  June  loth 
to  July  10th,  to  perform  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant operations  in  the  apple  orchard ;  that  of  re- 
moving the  young  shoots  which  started  in  tht 
spring,  and  have  made  a  growth  of  £rom  one  to 
six  inches  in  length.  These  shoots  start  out  most- 
ly on  the  upper  side  of  the  large  branches,  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  and  if  not  arrested  early^  form 
that  part  of  the  tree  which  it  is  the  most  danger- 
ous to  cut  off.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  two 
or  three  years,  they  are  sometimes  an  inch  through 
at  their  base,  and  cannot  then  bo  removed  by.  saw 
or  knife  without  leaving  an  ugly  scar  upon  the 
tree,  and  the  wound  becomes  a  dangerous  one, 
unless  made  when  the  tree  is  in  a  favorable  phy- 
siological condition,  and  it  is  treated  with  proper 
skiU. 

It  is  natural  for  apple  trees  to  throw  up  a  thick, 
bushy  head.  Whoever  saw  one  that  sprang  from 
the  seed  in  a  pasture,  and  that  had  not  been  fash- 
ioned by  the  hand  of  man,  that  presented  any 
other  form  ?  This  original  impress  seems  to  re- 
tain, something  of  its  power  even  after  the  tree 
has  been  budded  or  grafted,  so  that  it  requires 
the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  orchardist  to 
train  his  trees  into  those  forms  that  make  them 
the  most  convenient  for  cultivation,  and  for  the 
harvesting  of  their  fruit  In  order  to  do  this  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  our  budded  or  graft- 
ed trees  are  in  an  artificial  condition ;  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  original  character  by  the  pro* 
cess  of  moulding  them  to  the  will  and  purposes 
of  man.  It  is  just  so  with  the  peach,  plum,  po- 
tato, celery,  and  many  other  plants.  In  changing 
them  as  we  have,  they  have  probably  lost  some* 
thing  of  their  native  hardihood  and  vigor^  and 
will  always  require  more  attention  than  trees  in 
their  natural  condition. 

The  summer  pruning  is  a  part  of  the  artificial 
process. 

There  should  be  little  use  for  the  saw  or  knife 
in  an  orchard  less  than  forty  years  old,  unless  in 
case  of  accident ;  after  that  time,  or  perhaps  ten 
years  later,  *sorae  at  the  limbs  begin  to  die,  and 
then  these  tools  become  necessary,  the  pruning 
should  be  performed  when  it  can  be  done  with 
the  thumb  and  finger, — and  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it.    Pass  through  the  orchaid,  examine  all  the 


limbs  that  start  directly  from  the  main  stem  of 
the  tree,  and  wherever  young  shoots  are  found 
rub  them  ofi*,  being  careful  to  take  them  so  dose 
as  to  prevent  an  after  growth.  They  should  all 
come  off,  with  a  single  exception,  viz.  s 

If  the  tree,  by  accident,  unskilful  pruning,  force 
of  wind,  or  any  other  cause,  has  lost  a  proper  bal- 
ance, if  one  side  has  more  branches  than  another, 
or  if  the  top  is  open,  and  too  much  exposed,  thea 
leave  one  of  these  young  shoots,  and  train  it  to 
occupy  the  very  place  you  wish  to  have  filled. 

By  this  process  of  pruning,  you  will  rarely  need 
to  use  the  knife ;  the  trees  may  be  brought  up 
smooth,  and  with  symmetrical  form,  and  they  will 
not  be  full  of  internal  wounds  to  weaken  them, 
and  hasten  their  decay  in  later  years. 

Let  us  urge  upon  the  young  orchardist,  at  least, 
to  try  this  method  now,  and  if  the  knife  and  saw 
are  necessary,  now  is  the  time  to  use  them. 


/br  ike  New  England  Farmer. 
MOWING  MAGECUrBS. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  trials  of  these  im- 
plements, and  the  many  varieties  before  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  to  satisfy  himself, 
what  kind  of  machine  ne  had  better  buy  for  use 
on  his  farm.  I  was  struck  with  this  consideration, 
on  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Brown,  of 
Topsfield,  which  came  to  hand  to-day,  in  the 
monthly  Farmer  for  June,  p.  280.  Mr.  B.  I  know 
to  be  a  practical,  sensible  man,  and  he  is  situated 
on  an  experimental  farm,  well  adapted  to  try  im* 
plements,  if  not  to  produce  large  crops.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  a  preference  for  the  Manny  machine, 
which  he  learned  in  the  use  of  it  at  the  West.  I 
know  of  good  fanners,  hereabouts,  who  have  a 
like  preference.  There  are  others  who  prefer  Al- 
len's, and  some  who  think  there  is  nothing  that 
will  compare  with  the  Buckeye.  Can't  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  honestly  inform  the  public  of  Massachu- 
setts, what  kind  of  mowing  machine  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  their  use  ?  If  you  wul  do  this,  you  will  save 
much  perplexity  of  thought,  and  much  of  the 
money  of  your  brother  farmers,  p. 

June  4, 1860. 

Remabks. — ^No,  sir,  we  cannot  say  which  is  iht 
best  mowing  machine  among  all  that  are  used. 
We  have  had  practical  experience  with  only  three 
or  four  out  of  the  dozen  in  use,  and  do  not  feel 
justified  in  giving  opinions  of  them  until  we  have 
used  them  under  our  own  hands.  If  we  were  per- 
fectly clear  in  opinion  as  to  which  the  best  mow- 
ing machine  is,  in  all  respects,  we  should  certaizv- 
ly  say  so,  without  "fear,  favor  or  affection." 


Pigeons  are  very  plentiful  in  the  northem 

part  of  Michigan.  One  man  at  Grand  Rapids  has 
shipped  164  barrels  to  the  eastern  markets  this 
spring,  paying  over  $1500  for  dresffing,  express 
charges,  See,  Another  person  has  shipped  52  borreUt 
making  over  100,800  birds.  At  one  shot,  120  werd 
brought  down  whUe  roosting  at  night. 
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AN  AXB  TO  aBiin>. 
Not  one  of  your  political  ones,  by  any  means, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  just  now,  hut  a  real 
cast  steel  chopping  axe,  that  has  stood  in  the 
wood-shed  and  been  used  whenever  any  of  the 
men  folks  or  the  women  folks  have  had  occasion 
to  hack,  hew  or  split,  during  the  past  winter. 
Just  see  how  blunt  and  thick  the  "edge"  is. 
What  a  grinding  it  must  have ! 

But  the  grindstone — ^that  is  as  bad  off  as  the 
axe  is.  True  enough,  you  did  resolve,  as  your 
boys  turned  so  reluctantly,  and  looked  so  tired 
and  disheartened,  while  grinding  the  scythes  last 
hajlime,  that  you  would  have  a  better  stone  with 
some  of  those  friction  rollers,  and,  perhaps,  with 
a  treadle  so  as  to  be  turned  by  the  foot.  But  you 
have  not  got  it  yet.  That  same  little,  worn-out, 
hard-faced  grindstone  stands  there  still,  with  a 
frame  so  low  that  a  small  boy  must  bow  his 
shoulders  almost  to  his  knees  to  reach  the  crank 
which  turns  a  gudgeon  that  must  be  kept  wet  or 
it  will  squeak  and  groan  dreadfully.  What  a  thing 
that  is  to  grind  a  dull  axe  on.  What  a  place,  too, 
for  your  boys  to  take  first  impressions  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  9uch  an  old  grindstone  is ! 

If  the  single  experience  of  young  Ben.  Frank- 
lin, one  cold  morning,  in  grinding  an  axe,  has 
added  to  the  vocabulary  of  politicians  one  of  their 
.most  expressive  phrases,  who  will  venture  to 
compute  the  number  of  sea  voyages  that  have 
been  planned  by  fanners'  boys  at  the  crank  of 
some  old  grindstone,  or  of  resolutions  formed 
there  to  be  merchant,  mechanic,  peddler,  anything, 
so  that  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  grind  dudl 
axes  on  miserable  grindstones. 

Much  is  said,  now-a-days,  and  well  said,  about 
the  duty  of  striving  to  make  farm-life  as  attrac- 
^ve  as  possible.  But  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  in  this  as  in  other 
oases,  when  looking  about  for  the  means  to  be 
used  in  securing  a  desired  object,  that  we  are 
prone  to  neglect  those  little  every-day  ones  with 
which  our  work  might  be  easily  and  cheaply 
commenced,  and  to  fasten  our  eyes  and  hopes  on 
something  great  and  fftriking,  and  stand  still  till 
it  comes ;  in  plain  words,  the  rickety,  worn-out 
grindstone  is  neglected  and  overlooked,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  mowing-machine  or  the  steam- 
plow  to  relieve  us  from  the  drudgery  of  hard 
work,  and  to  make  our  business  agreeable. 

But,  as  yet,  axe?,  scythes,  shovels  and  hoes,  are 
used  upon  the  farm ;  and  our  argument  for  a  good 
grindstone  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  know 
the  difference  in  the  use  of  these  implements  when 
sharp  and  when  dull. 

In  looking  over  the  premises  of  our  agrioultu- 
ral  friends,  admiring  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  and  discussing  those  that  are  project^ 
ed,  we  instinctively  look  for  the  grindstone.    If 


we  find  it  an  ancient,  sad-looking  affair,  with 
wooden  gearing,  and  leaning,  it  may  be,  against 
the  wall  for  support,  we  feel  like  saying  what  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  would  not  wai-rant. 
But  if  the  grindstone  is  nicely  housed,  hung  on 
well  oiled  rollers,  and  with  a  treadle,  so  that  one 
man  can  sharpen  a  tool  without  raising  his  neigh- 
bors or  coaxing  his  .wife  to  turn  "just  one  min- 
ute," we  feel  assured  that  all  is  right.  Depend 
upon  it,  aa  goee  the  grindstone,  so  goes  the  whole 
estate. 

Fbt  the  New  JSngltmd  Faftmer, 
VAJEOHNQ  IN  KANSAS. 

Still  hut  very  little  rain.  But  we  are  now  hav- 
ing our  March  winds,  perhaps  April  showers  will 
soon  follow.  Very  few  gardens  have,  as  yet,  been 
planted,  May  29,  and  if  the  rain  does  not  he» 
friend  us,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  forego  our 
vegetable  dinners  this  season.  The  Yankees  here 
do  not  relish  the  idea  of  goine  without  the  Yan- 
kee dish  of  "biled  vittles,"  and  the  probability  of 
it  makes  them  pray  most  earnestly  for  rain.  Prin- 
cipally  corn  and  potatoes  have  been  planted,  and 
then  but  half  of  tne  usual  quantity  will  be  raised 
this  year.  Wheat  And  oats  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is  lamentable,  as  a  large  quantity  was  sown 
last  fall.  We  seem  to  suffer  more  fit>m  the 
drought  in  Atchinson  county  than  elsewhere,  as 
reports  from  other  counties  speak  of  some  rain, 
and  com  to  be  growing  finely.  Many  are  the 
probable  reasons  given  lor  this  drvness,  and  the 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious  charge  the  tele- 
graph, which  has  lately  been  passed  through  this 
country  to  Atchinson,  with  preventing  the  rain 
from  falling,  and  so  insist  upon  having  the  wires 
pulled  down ;  for,  say  they,  "when  the  telegra])h 
was  first  put  up  in  Missoury,  thar*  was  nary  rain 
the  mor'n  two  year,  and  then  the  people  pulled 
for  wires  down,  and  we  had  a  powerful  rain  right 
away.  Telegraph  wires  aint  of  nary  use,  anyhow." 
It  is  most  amusing  to  hear  their  arguments,  con- 
firming their  belief,  that  the  telegraph  wires  have 
a  visible  effect  upon  the  atmosphere. 

"/5  Farming  Profitable  V*  1  have  had  mjr  at- 
tention much  excited  by  the  number  of  articles 
upon  this  subject  in  tne  Farmer  lately.  Mr. 
Pinkham  labors  earnestly  and  intelligently  to 
prove  that  farming  is  not  profitable,  and  that  every 
farmer  loses  $10  per  acre  for  every  acre  of  com 
he  raises.  A  number  of  other  correspondents 
differ  with  him,and  prove  that  they  make  a  profit 
of  $14,72  to  $25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Pinkham  is  certainly  in  a  bad  fix,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  out  of  his  element,  that  farming 
is  not  his  Jbrte,  and  that  he  was  cut  out  for  a 
shoemaker,  or  something  else  better.  Or,  per- 
haps, he  does  not  understand  farming  it  upon  an 
economical  scale,  and  therefore  labors  day  after 
day,  under  the  conviction  that  he  is  losing  mon-^ 
ey,  as  he  certainly  is,  if  he  does  not  understand  his 
business,  and  does  not  labor  cheerfully  and  wil- 
lingly. If  he  expends  $47  upon  one  acre  of  land 
and  receives  only  $37  back,  he  certainly  has  taken 
the  ''back  track."  I  agree  with  him  in  his  asser* 
tion  of  not  coining  weuth  at  his  rate  of  farmings 
hut  think  another  correspondent,  "Investigator^** 
cannot  get  rich  much  faster,  if  he  expends  eveB 
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$37,54  upon  one  acre  of  land.  He  must  work 
very  hard  and  enrich  the  soil  profusely  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  to  realize  a  profit  of  $14,72  af- 
ter that  great  expenditure.  I  showed  the  article 
to  an  old  farmer,  arid  after  he  had  carefully  pe- 
rused it,  he  bluntly  exclaimed,  (I  do  not  wish  to 
offend,)  ''That's  all  a  lie,  he  would  sink  a  fortune 
at  that  rate."  "Investigator"  must  either  be  a  very 
slow  worker  or  have  a  very  poor  team,  if  it  takes 
him  one  day  to  plow  one  acre  of  land.  Here  we 
can  easily  plow  three  acres.  His  account  gives 
one  man  one-half  day  to  mark  off  one  acre,  when 
one  man  can  mark  off  three  acres  here.  "Done 
easily,"  the  farmers  say.  Hoeing,  plowing  and 
hilling  is  unnecessary  work  here.  "Investigator" 
estimates  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  at  $4  per 
acre.  He  must  be  "death"  on  tools,  or  buy  those 
of  the  poorest  material  and  metal.  It  is  an  item 
we  seldom  estimate  here,  except  in  breaking  prai- 
rie, and  then  it  costs  $2  per  day.  Yet  we  uiink 
that  50  cents  will  pay  all  damages  done  to  tools 
on  cultivated  ground.  But  here  is  our  estimate 
of  a  field  of  tmree  acres : 

Tbui  Aoub  or  CoBH.  Da. 

To  one  man  and  one  team  of  hones  one  day  plowing. . .  ..$3,00 

To  one  man  and  one  team  one-half  day  harrowing 2,00 

To  one  man  one-half  day  marking,  (easily  done) 1 ,00 

To  planting  and  seed 1,00 

To  cultivating , 2,00 

To  hauling  In .'... l/M) 

To  cutting  up 3,60 

To  three  days*  husking % 8,00 

To  wear  and  tear  of  tools 60 

To  shelling  and  marketing  at  6  oenta  per  bushel. .0,00 

$26,00 

The  very  lowest  average  of  corn  is  60  bushels 
per  acre,  although  we  often  raise  75  bushels  per 
acre.  When  com  waa  plenty,  it  could  be  bought 
at  the  field  at  30  cents  per  budiel;  now  it  ia  worth 
75  cents.  So  we  will  raise  it  at  the  present  price : 

Thru  Acus  op  Coah.  Cft. 

By  180  bushels  of  com,  at  76e  per  bushel $135,00 

Byfodder  sold 6,00 

By  10  loads  of  pnmpkins,  at  $1  per  wagon-load. 10,00 

By  10  bushels  of  soft  corn,  at  80o  perbusbel 8,00 

$163,00 

I  make  the  total  cost  of  three  acres  of  com  to 
be  $25  and  the  receipts  for  the  same  $153,  leav- 
ing $128  profit  from  the  three  acres.  This  may 
aeem  enormous  to  an  Eastern  farmer,  yet  it  is  tme, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  a  poor  farmer  can  re- 
alize $37  profit  from  every  acre  of  com  he  culti- 
vates. 

A  fanner  adjoining  has  000  acres  of  land.  He 
cultivates  140  acres  in  com,  and  asserts  that  it 
only  costs  him  $5  the  acre*  He  cultivates  a  large 
vegetable  garden  also,  and  employs  four  men  to 
cultivate  the  whole,  paying  them  $15  a  month.  I 
have  estimated  the  labor  at  $1  per  day  in  my  ac- 
count This  man  sold  at  the  field  last  fall  2,700 
bushels  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  has  sold  corn 
at  various  prices  during  the  winter.  If  he  had 
kept  all  of  nis  corn  till  now  he  would  have  real- 
ized a  large  sum.  He  has  also  wintered  40  head 
of  cattle,  20  hogs,  2  horses  and  4  mules. 

Give  a  man  two  good  horses,  and  he  can  culti- 
vate 40  acres.  A  very  old  man  near  by  cultivates 
25  acres  of  com,  and  says,  "  'taint  hard,  neither." 
He  has  quite  a  quantity  of  stock  to  attend  to  also. 

Seventy-five  miles  from  the  river,  com  is  sell- 
ing at  30  cents  per  busheli  and  there,  they  say, 


corn  costs  12i  cents  per  bushel  to  raise.  Fod« 
der  we  seldom  sell.  We  put  up  a  large  quantity 
of  hay.  After  the  ears  are  stripped  from  tne  fiela, 
each  farmer  turns  his  whole  stock  into  the  field 
and  there  they  remain  until  the^  have  eaten  up 
everything  clean.  So  farming  m  Kansas  is  cer- 
tainly profitable.  SusiE  Voql. 
Sumner,  K  T.»  May  29,  1860. 


AQBICUXiTUBAIi  IiECTUBSS. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  20O 
pages,  giving  the  outlines  of  the  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Agricultural  Cfonvention  at  New  Ha- 
ven in  Febmary  last.  They  were  reported  by  Hen- 
ry S.  Olcott,  Esq.,  and  published  at  the  time 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  Mr.  O.  has  since  corrected 
his  notes,  and  after  a  revision  by  the  lecturers 
themselves,  they  are  brought  together  in  this  form 
for  general  use.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  reliable  matter  which  ought  to  bd 
extensively  before  the  people. 

In  one  of  Judge  French's  lectures  upon  Draiiv> 
age,  we  notice  an  item  against  the  slpvenly  and 
wasteful  practice  of  open  ditches  which  we  cannot 
well  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader.  The 
extensive  operations  by  draining,  of  Gov.  Hanw 
mondi  of  South  Carolina,  were  alluded  to,  and  the 
reporter  continues :  "Two  acres,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  of  this  corn-field  measured  ninety-eight 
bushels  each,  and  the  plantation  crop  amounted, ' 
in  the  aggregate,  to  about  56,000  bushels.  This 
was  raised  on  a  swamp,  just  like  many  thousand 
other  acres  in  South  Carolina,  but  rendered  thus 
fertile  by  open  ditching.  Gov.  Hammond's  expe- 
rience goes  to  corroborate  what  yesterday  Judge 
French  said  against  open  ditches.  In  one  season, 
only,  because  of  neglect  to  dean  them  out,  the 
ditches  filled  up,  so  that  on  the  f  500  acres  the 
crop  was  shortened  30,000  bushels,  and  in  on^ 
year  more,  a  further  loss  of  15,000  was  experi- 
enced." 

These  "Outlines"  are  published  by  Saxton, 
Barker  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  we  hope  will  find 
their  way  into  the  homestead  of  all  our  farmers. 


ABOUT  BINOBOmD. 


I  noticed  in  a  late  number,  an  inquiry  for  the 
cure  of  what  is  called  a  ringbone,  from  a  corres- 
pondent who  had  a  fine  mare  troubled  with  one 
for  something  over  a  year,  and  the  aixswer  was, 
that  there  was  no  cure  for  a  confirmed  ringbone. 

Now  two  years  ago  this  winter,  I  had  a  nne  colt 
that  had  a  ringbone  on  each  of  its  hind  feet,  and 
was  so  lame  some  of  the  time,  that  I  could  hardly 
^et  it  out  and  in  the  stable.  I  did  not  do  anything 
for  it  till  spring,  and  they  got  so  bad  that  the  colt 
had  to  walk  upon  its  heels,  with  its  feet  turned 
up,  and  I  supposed  that  she  was  almost  worthless. 
Finally  one  of  my  neighbors  told  me  that  he  had 
a  remedy  for  a  bone  spavin,  and  it  was  said  to  b€ 
a  sure  cure  for  ringbone,  and  wished  me  to  try  it 
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It  was  this :   Take  common  salt,  and  pound  or 

r*nd  it  as  fine  as  you  can  possibly  get  it,  and  mix 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  enough  to  make  it 
something  like  paste,  and  rub  it  on  the  ringbones 
(or  spavin)  once  in  two  or  three  days,  for  three  or 
four  times,  and  if  they  have  not  been  of  too  long 
standing,  I  think  you  will  effect  a  sure  cure.  This 
colt  of  mine  had  but  three  applications  of  this 
medicine,  and  I  then  turned  her  out  to  pasture, 
and  she  soon  grew  better,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
entirely  free  from  lameness,  and  has  been  ever 
since.  She  is  now  coming  three  years  old,  and 
has  as  sound  feet  as  any  colt,  though  there  are 
some  bunches  to  be  seen  yet,  but  I  think  in  two 
years  more,  they  will  entirely  disappear. — Cor. 
Country  Gentleman. 


SOHOOIiS  OF  AQBICUIiTUBlI. 
BT  JUDGE  FRENCH. 

There  is  much  that  can  never  be  learned  from 
books  or  oral  teaching.  No  man  can  learn  how 
to  be  a  horseman,  or  swimmer,  or'  skater,  in  any 
other  way  but  by  practice.  So  it  is  witli  all  that 
belongs  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  agriculture. 
To  be  able  to  direct  others  with  authority,  the 
fanner  should  have  skill  in  all  the  manual  pro- 
c^es  of  farming,  to  hold  the  plow,  or  to  drive, 
to  use  the  scythe,  the  ax  and  the  hoe.  There  are 
a  thousand  things  to  be  learned  by  the  fai-mcr  in 
every  department  of  his  business,  which  can  be 
learned  only  by  actual  observation  on  the  farm, 
and  which  may  be  suggested  in  considering  the 
plan  of  such  an  institution  as  we  recommend. 
It  may  be  premised,  in  the  outset,  that  an  experi- 
mental farm  makes  a  part  of  almost  every  system 
of  agricultural  instruction  that  has  ever  been 
adopted  in  the  old  world,  or  projected  in  the  new. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  says,  in  his  re{)ort:  ''With  a 
very  few  exceptions, — I  do  not  recollect  any  save 
the  University  of  Edinburgh, — ^a  farm,  or  at  least 
a  few  acres  of  land,  is  connected  with  the  school." 

A  school  of  agriculture  with  an  experimental 
farm,  we  propose  as  the  one  thing  especially  need- 
ful in  our  present  condition,  to  be  established  as 
soon  as  practicable  in  each  county. 

We  should  abandon,  for  the  present,  the  idea 
of  a  splendid  university,  where  everything,  in- 
cluding the  dead  languages  and  abstruse  mathe- 
matics are  to  be  taught. 

The  existing  institutions  of  learning  are  suf- 
ficient for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathematics 
in  general,  and  common  schools,  with  perhaps 
some  modifications  with  reference  to  prepara- 
tion for  schools  peculiarly  agricultural,  are  lay- 
ing the  requisite  foundation  for  more  advanced 
education.  While  we  admit  the  utility  of  lec- 
tures and  of  farmers'  clubs  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  among  those  who  are  already  farm- 
ers, and  therefore  full-grown  men,  we  conceive 
that  they  furnish  no  substitute  for  schools  for  the 
training  of  boys  and  youth. 

Lectures  upon  science  pr  art  may  amuse  a  gen- 
eral audience ;  but  only  they  who  have  prepared 
their  minds  by  previous  training,  can  profit  much 
by  knowledge  in  so  condensed  a  form.  Farmers, 
as  we  now  find  them,  even  in  Massachusetts,  have 
not  had  the  discipline  to  enable  them  to  appre- 
hend by  a  mere  statement,  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry, of  geology,  of  physiology,  or  pven  the  pro- 


cesses of  subsoiling,  drainage,  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  made  very  easy  to  a  lad  of  "eighteen,  by 
a  regular  course  of  instruction.  In  affriculturc, 
as  in  other  studies,  wo  must  educate  m  youth ; 
and  farmers*  clubs,  however  useful,  must  be  lim- 
ited rather  to  the  difiusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
facts  than  of  principles.  Both  lectures  and  farm- 
ers' clubs  are  modes  of  instruction  rather  than 
of  education,  if  we  may  take  the  distinction  indi- 
cated by  the  derivation  of  the  words,  methods  of 
pouring  out  knowledge  upon  those  not  well  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  rather  than  of  deducing 
It  from  principles  which  are  fixed  landmarks  in 
the  mind. 

Wo  see  no  agency  yet  in  operation  which  can 
reach  the  class  whom  we  have  in  view.  "  Our  aim 
is  to  meet  the  present  want  of  the  community,  to 
give  aid  to  a  numerous  existing  class  of  younp 
men,  who  desire  more  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness of  agriculture,  and  know  not  how  to  obtain 
it.  There  are  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  grand 
agricultural  colleges,  which  have  been  met,  it  is 
believed,  in  every  attempt  at  their  establishment 
thus  far  in  this  country.  First,  the  want  of  com- 
petent teachers.  Secondly,  the  want  of  pupils. 
,There  are  few  scholars  with  special  qualifications 
to  take  charge  of  agricultural  professorships,  and 
few  young  men  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  a 
long  and  expensive  course  of  study  looking  ex- 
clusively to  agricultural  life. 

There  are  many  young  men,  of  good  general 
education,  who  wish  to  learn  thoroughly  the  art, 
with  profit,  who  have  no  means  of  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  business. 
How  can  we  teach  them  the  best  methods  of  man- 
aging their  farms  P  The  true  answer  is,  by  show- 
ing them  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
teaching  them  to  perform  with  their  own  hands 
the  processes  connected  with  them — by  making 
them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  farm 
implements,  the  best  farm  buildings,  the  difierent 
breeds  of  live  stock,  and  their  various  oualides, 
bv  teaching  them  system  and  habits  or  careful 
observation,  and  by  making  them  understand  the 
reasons  of  things,  or  the  principles  and  science 
of  husbandry," — Essay  in  Transactions  of  Mass, 
Ag,  Society, 

A.  NhlW   SOGGCBTT. 

A  new  Society,  called  "TheNeedham  Horiicul-' 
tural  Society,'*  has  recently  been  formed  in  that 
town.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution, 
''shall  bo  the  promotion  of  Horticulture,  and  in- 
cidentally, Agriculture,  Floriculture  and  gei^eral 
improvements.  Its  plan  of  action  shall  be  by 
meetings,  discussions,  lectures,  correspondence, 
exhibitions,  premiums,  prizes,  planting  of  trees, 
gathering  of  statistics,  and  making  record  of  im- 
portant local  events." 

The  Society  has  been  organized  by  the  choice 
of  the  following  gentleman  as  officers : 

PreMtdent-^Ron.  E.  K.  Whiteker. 

Fkc  Prcsidentt-^C.  E.  Keith,  Rev.  A.  Hanrey,  Galen  Orr, 
W.  M.  Stedmnn,  W.  N.  Eayrs,  Jona.  Ayery,  J.  M.  Colcord,  S 
P.  HoUis,  J.  W.  Shaw,  Esqs. 

Trecutirer — Geo.  Howland,  Esq, 

Secrtftartf-^Tl.  N.  Bacheller,  Esq. 

Standing  Committee-^*  W.  Palmer,  J.  M.  Harris,  0.  B 
Boiren,  A.  Eaton,  John  Minchin,  C.  H.  I}«wing,  H.  NeweUtM 
I  S.  Scudder,  Chas.  Blaisdcll,  Esqs. 
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For  the  Nno  Bngttmd  Fanner. 

THE  OATTIiE  DISEASS. 
BY  JUDGE  FBEXCH. 

We  have  somewhat  to  say  to  the  fanners  of 
the  country  on  this  topic  Travelling  daily  as 
we  do  in  the  cars,  reading  all  that  is  published 
on  the  snbjeet,  and  watching  with  careful  interest 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  legislative  commit- 
ters, we  have  good  opportunity  for  gaining  infor- 
mation, whatever  use  we  may  make  of  our  privi- 
leges. It  requires  some  equanimity  to  hear  with 
serenity  the  stupidity  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity/who  ought  either  to  inform  themselves, 
or  hold  their  peace  on  this  vital  question.  Stu- 
pidity is  undoubtedly  the  unpardonable  sin.  A 
lively,  wide-awake,  progressive  sinner,  we  have 
eome  hope  of;  but  a  dogged,  mulish,  thick-hided 
old  fogy,  who  rolls  himself  up  in  a  heap,  like  a 
porcupine,  shuts  his  eyes,  and  sticks  out  his  quills 
in  aU  directions,  deserves  such  treatment  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  advocated  for  the  Chinese :  a  lit- 
tle smell  of  fire  and  gunpowder,  or  one  of  its  in- 
gredients, to  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  the 
breathing,  moving  world. 

Grave  and  respectable  old  physiciant  at  the 
State  House,  and  elsewhere,  suggest  doubts  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  and  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  killing,  or 
even  isolating  the  diseased  cattle ;  and  editors  of 
political  papers,  who  are  anxious  for  occasion  for 
complaint  against  somebody  who  is  in  public  ser- 
vice, echo  the  idea,  and  howl  their  jeremiads 
over  the  graves  of  the  slaughtered.  Then  the 
cry  is  taken  up  by  small  politicians  and  second- 
rate  doctors  in  the  small  villages  whore  the  dis- 
ease has  not  appeared,  and  knotty  questions  of 
constitutional  law,  and  knottier  questions  of  the 
constitutions  of  cows  and  oxen,  are  gravely  dis- 
cussed, and  sage  doubts  are  suggested  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Legislature. 

''There  is  not  sufficient  evidence,"  say  the  grave 
doctors,  ''that  the  disease  is  of  a  contagious,  or 
infectious  character,"  and  so  there  should  be  no 
commissioners  with  power  to  interfere  with  the 
cattle  of  our  citizens.  "And  besides,"  says  a 
friend  at  hand,  by  way  of  helping  along  the  op- 
position, "I  believe  these  Commissioners  spread 
the  disease  themselves,  by  carrying  it  in  their 
clothes." 

"What  need  is  thereof  the  Sti^te  interfering?'' 
asks  another ;  "the  farmers  can  take  care  of  their 
own  business  as  well  as  traders  and  mechanics ; 
they  will  be  sharp  enough  to  keep  the  disease 
from  spreading,  without  any  help."  "And  what 
right,"  chimes  in  a  third,  "has  anybody  to  mark 
my  cattle  with  a  hot  iron,  so  as  to  spoil  my  sale 
of  them  in  the  market  ?" 


A  large  class  who  are  far  enough  from  the  dis- 
ease to  be  safe,  are  surprised  that  the  whole  coun- 
try is  so  excited  about  a  disease  that  is  not  known 
to  be  contagious,  and  from  which  more  than  half 
the  cattle  would  recover,  under  judicious  treat- 
ment, either  by  putting  them  into  warm  stables, 
with  good  keeping,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  resist 
consumptive  tendencies,  or  by  keeping  them  in 
open,  wcU-vontilated,  old-fashioned  barns,  "on 
low  diet;"  they  don't  exactly  agree  which.    One 
philosopher  suggests,  in  a  daily  paper,  that  the 
disease  probably  is  induced  by  the  cattle  feeding* 
on  grass  raised  with  those  disgusting  manures 
from  slaughter-houses,  and  the  like ;  but  he  fails 
to  give  us  any  cologne  or  rose-water  substitate  - 
for  these  disagreeable  substances. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  contagious 
nature  of  thi»  disease  ?  If  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  human  testimony,  every  case  reported 
in  Massachusetts  can  be  traced  to  actual  contact 
or  actual  association  with  animals  known  to  bo 
diseased,  and  can  be  traced  step  by  step  back  to 
the  cow  imported  from  Holland  by  Mr.  Chcnciy. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
disease  was  imported  into  England  from  Holland, 
and  in  six  months  30,000  cattle  died  of  it  in 
Cheshire  County,  and  more  than  40^000  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. Parliament  treated  it  as  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  paid  out  nearly  $500,000  in 
a  single  year,  to  compensate  for  oattle  kUlod  un- 
der its  authority.  During  that  year  80,000  head 
of  cattle  were  killed  in  England  as  infected,  and 
twice  that  number  died  of  the  disease,  and  by 
such  energetic  means  the  malady  was  finally  erad- 
icated. In  Africa,  according  to  the  interesting 
account  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lindley,  the  same  disease 
has  been  raging  now  for  several  years,  and  is 
only  stayed  by  the  entire  isolation  of  the  sound 
distiicts.  It  is  there  known  and  treated  as  con- 
tagious. 

In  1857, 140,000  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
or  died  in  only  forty-three  villages  in  Holland, 
and  there  too  the  disease  is  regarded  as  con- 
tagious. Regarding  the  disease  as  contagious  and 
alarming,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has 
specially  convened  the  Legislature  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  check  its  progress,  the  Commissioners 
have  unanimously  recommended  measures  for 
meeting  the  disease  as  contagious,  and  the  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  has,  after  the  fullest 
investigation,  reported  bills  in  conformity  with 
this  view.  These  bills,  with  slight  amendments, 
will  doubtless  become  the  law  of  the  State,  be- 

• 

fore  these  words  are  published.  The  States  of 
Ohio,  of  Maine,  and  of  Connecticut,  have  each 
sent  Commissioners  to  this  Commonwealth  to 
learn  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  best  modes  of  pre- 
vention or  remedy ;  and  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  l^as  invited  a  distinguished  member 
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of  the  Massachusetts  commissiony  Dr.  Loring,  to 
address  them  on  the  subject. 

What  now  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  in  this 
matter  ?  It  surely  is  to  giv^  every  aid  in  their 
power  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  just  enacted. 
A  man  who,  with  the  evidence  now  before  the 
public,  will  contend  that  this  disease  is  not  to  be 
met  and  treated  as  contagious,  ought  to  be  shut 
up  in  quarantine  till  ho  reoorers  from  00  danger- 
ous a  heresy.  We  believe  that  the  Governor  act- 
ed wisely  in  convening  the  Legislature,  for  in  no 
other  way  could  knowledge  on  this  subject  be  so 
well  collected  or  disseminated,  as  by  a  thorough 
public  investigationi  a  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence in  ten  thousand  copies,  as  has  been  or- 
dered, and  the  return  of  the  members  to  their  ru- 
ral homes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  to  limit 
and  exterminate  it.  The  Legislature  has  done  it- 
self honor  by  the  course  adopted,  which  has  been 
marked  with  energy  and  unanimity  in  all  that  is 
essential.  On  the  important  points  as  to  wheth- 
er more  or  less  power  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Commissioners,  or  how  appraisals  should  be  made 
of  animals  or  other  property  taken  for  the  public 
good,  lively  debates  have  sprung  up,  but  upon 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  most  stringent 
and  energetic  measures  to  exterminate  this  terri- 
ble scoui^Q  from  the  Commonwealth,  there  has 
appeared  to  be  great  unanimity. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  no 
person  will  purchase,  either  for  breeding  purposes, 
or  for  beef,  or  for  the  dairy,  and  no  fanner  will 
take  as  a  gift,  any  animal  from  an  infected  herd. 
What,  then,  is  the  value  of  such  a  herd  ?  What 
can  be  done  with  it  ?  Let  those  answer  who  com- 
plain of  the  course  that  has  been  adopted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Walking  Horses. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  suggests  the  offering  of  pre* 
miums  at  annual  county  fairs,  for  fast  waking,  as 
well  as  fast  trotting  horses.  He  says  he  knew  a 
man  who  kept  from  two  to  four  teams  at  work  on 
the  road,  and  never  allowed  them  to  trot  at  all ; 
yet  ho  made  the  distance  in  miicker  time  than  his 
neighbors  who  made  their  norseq  trot  at  every 
convenient  place.  He  said  that  when  a  horse 
walked  after  trotting,  be  walked  much  slower  than 
his  common  gait,  if  kept  continually  on  the  walk, 
and  thus  lost  more  than  he  gained  by  trotting. 


Cuttious  Effects  of  CAMOMrLE.--A  decootion 
of  the  leaves  of  common  camomile  will  destroy  all 
species  of  insects,  and  nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  the  health  of  a  garden  as  a  number  of  camo- 
mile plants  dispersed  through  it.  No  greenhouse 
or  hothouse  should  ever  bo  without  it,  in  a  green 
or  dried  state ;  either  the  stalks  or  the  flowers 
will  answer.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  a  plant 
is  drooping  and  apparently  dying,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  will  recover,  if  you  plant  camomile 
near  11. 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  FOWBB  OS*  B^LAJDING. 

Beniamin  Franklin  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  a  little  book  fell  into  his 
hands,  entitled  Essays  to  do  Good,  by  Cotton 
Mather.  It  was  tattered  and  torn,  and  several 
leaves  were  missing.  "But  the  remainder,"  he 
says,  "gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as  to  hav  j 
an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  iilb ;  for  I 
have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the  character 
of  a  doer  of  good  than  any  other  kind  of  reputa- 
tion ;  and  if  Ihave  been  a  useful  citizen,  the  pub- 
lic owes  all  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  little  book.** 
Jeremy  Bcntham  mentions  that  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  studios  was  directed  for  life  by  a 
single  phrase  that  caught  his  eye  at  the  end  of  a 
pamphlet,  "The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." There  are  single  sentences  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  have  awakened  to  spiritual  life  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dormant  souls.  In  things  of 
less  moment  reading  has  a  wondrous  power.  Geo. 
Law,  a  boy  on  his  father's  farm,  met  an  old  un- 
known book,  which  told  the  story  of  a  farmer's 
son,  who  went  away  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  came 
home  after  many  years*  absence,  a  rich  man,  and 
gave  great  sums  to  all  his  relations.  From  that 
moment  George  was  uneasy,  till  he  set  out  on  his 
travels  to  imitate  the  adventurer.  He  lived  over 
again  the  life  he  had  read  of,  and  actually  did  re- 
turn a  millionaire,  and  paid  all  his  father's  debts. 
Robinson  Crusoe  has  sent  to  sea  more  sailors 
than  the  press  gang.  The  story  about  little  George 
Washington  telling  the  truth  about  the  hatchet 
and  the  plum  tree  has  made  many  a  truth-teller. 
We  owe  all  the  Waverly  Novels  to  Scott's  early 
reading  of  the  old  traditions  and  legends ;  and  the 
whole  oody  of  pastoral  fiction  came  from  Addi- 
son's Sketches  of  Sir  Roger  DeCoverley,  in  the 
Spectator.  But  illustrations  are  numberless. 
Tremble  ye  who  write,  and  ^e  who  publish  writ- 
ing. A  pamphlet  has  precipitated  a  revolution. 
A  paragraph  may  quench  or  kindle  the  celestial 
spark  in  a  human  soul — in  myriads  of  souls. 


WHSBS3  AT.T.  THB  TOTS  COMS  S^OIC 

The  vast  majority  are  made  at  Gnmhainschery 
in  Saxony.  The  glass  comes  from  Bohemia.  The 
bottles  and  cups  are  so  fragile,  that  the  poor  work- 
man has  to  labor  in  a  confined  and  vitiated  at- 
mosphere, which  cuts  him  off  at  35  years  of  age. 
All  articles  that  contain  any  metal  are  the  pro- 
duce of  Nuremburg  and  the  surrounding  district. 
This  old  city  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  German  metsil-work.  The  workers  in 
gold  and  silver  of  the  place  have  longbeen  fa- 
mous, and  their  iron-work  unique.  This  spe- 
cialty has  now  descended  to  toys.  Here  all  toy 
printing-presses,  with  their  t}'pes,  arc  manufac- 
tured; magic  lanterns;  magnetic  toys,  such  as 
ducks  and  fish,  that  are  attracted  by  the  magnet ; 
mechanical  toys,  such  as  running  mice,  and  con- 
juring tricks,  also  come  from  Nuremburg.  The 
old  city  is  pre-«minent  in  all  kinds  of  toy  diablerie* ' 
Here  science  puts  on  the  conjurer's  jacket,  and 
we  have  a  manifestation  of  the  Germanesque  spir- 
it of  which  their  Albert  Durer  was  the  embodi- 
ment.   The  more  solid  articles  which  attract  boy- 
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hood,  such  as  boxes  of  bricks,  buildings,  &c.,  of 
plain  wood,  come  from  Grunhainscheri  in  Saxony. 
— (Mce  a  Week, 

A  ILvrd-Hearted  Schoolmasteil — ^A  Ger- 
man magazine  recently  announced  the  death  of  a 
Bchodl-master  in  Suaoia,  who  for  fifty-one  years 
had  superintended  a  large  institution,  with  old* 
fashioned  severity.  From  an  average  inferred  by 
means  of  recorded  observations,  one  of  the  ushers 
had  calculated  that,  in  the  course  of  his  exertions, 
he  had  given  911,^00  canings,  124,000  floggings, 
209,000  custodes,  136,000  tips  with  the  ruler, 
10,200  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  22,700  tasks  by 
heart.  It  was  further  calculated  that  he  had  made 
700  boys  stand  on  peas,  6000  kneel  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  wood,  5000  wear  the  fooPs  cap,  and  1700 
hold  the  rod.  How  vast  (exclaims  the  journalist) 
the  quantity  of  human  misery  inflicted  by  a  single 
perverse  teacher ! 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


A  GOOD-NIQHT. 

Sleep  aoQDd,  dear  love !  Though  the  winds  be  high 

And  the  dark  clouds  drift  through  the  troubled  ik7 ; 

Though  the  rising  waters  foam  and  roar, 

And  mournftilly  bowl  round  the  tortured  shore  j 

111  sounds  from  thj  slumbers  be  far  away. 

And  soft  be  thy  dreams  as  a  summer's  day. 

Sleep  sound !  Though  the  world  be  weary  with  fears. 

And  eyes  that  lore  thee  be  sad  with  tears, 

Yet  ncTer  a  sorrow  brcalc  thy  rest. 

And  ncyer  a  pang  shoot  through  thy  breast ; 

No  shadows  pass  o*er  thy  closed  eyes. 

But  their  tisIods  be  visions  of  Paradise. 

Sleep  sound,  sweet  lore !  Till  the  morning's  li^t 
Lead  up  a  new  day  with  its  fresh  delight  $ 
Till  the  welcome  sun,  as  it  mounts  above, 
Recall  thee  to  duty,  and  peace,  and  love. 
To  a  calm  existence,  untoachod  by  strife, 
And  the  quiet  round  of  a  holy  lUe ! 

Fraaer's  MagaaSne* 


AIiABMING  INCBEASB   OF  CELIBAOY. 

This  is  getting  to  be  an  alarming  fact  to  the 
political  economists,  and,  in  an  article  on  the  Bub- 
lect,  Once  a  Week  thus  remarks : 

The  probabilities  of  marriage '  of  a  maiden  at 
twenty  are  slightly  superior  to  those  of  a  bache* 
lor,  and  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  a 
widow  of  the  same  age ;  but  with  the  lapse  of 
years  the  ratios  change,  the  probabilities  of  mar- 
riage at  thirty-five  being,  for  a  bachelor,  one  to 
twenty-seyen ;  for  a  spinster,  one  to  thirty-flve ; 
and  for  a  widow,  one  to  five — the  attractions  of 
the  widow  standing  to  those  of  the  spinster  in  the 
surprising  relation  of  five  to  ono-— or,  perchance, 
that  number  mystically  representing  her  compar- 
ative readiness  to  matrimony.  Thus  the  chance 
of  finding  happiness  and  a  home  diminishes  with 
years. 

The  growing  disposition  to  celibacy  among  the 
young  men  of  this  class,  though  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  selfish  and  luxurious  cynicism,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  irrational  cxpenditiure  conse- 
quent on  marriage,  and  the  unattractiveness  of 


prospective  association  with  women  so  unlikely, 
from  their  artificial  habits,  to  yield  domestic  hap- 
piness. If  this  celibacy  frequently  defeats  tne 
economical  consideration  deciding  to  it,  (as  it 
should,)  and  ends  in  much  immorality  and  unhap- 

Einess  among  men,  how  immeasurably  evil  must 
e  its  influence  on  tho  other  sex ;  and  what  a  Ti- 
olation  of  natural  law  must  that  social  organiza- 
tion be,  which  so  harshly  represses  the  affections, 
and  bereaves  so  large  a  class  of  the  support  and 
sympathy  they  are  entitled  to  from  man.  Is  tho 
llajapoot  pride  that  slays  a  female  infant,  lest  in 
after  lifb  it  should  dishonor  its  parentage  by  a 
plebeian  marriage,  more  cruel  than  the  sdfish  so- 
cial system  that  devotes  it  to  a  solitary  and  weary 
life  of  penury  and  regrets  ? 


TO  KEEP  MOTHS   FBOM  CIiOTHES. 

Nothing  moths  dislike  so  much  as  being  dis- 
turbed.   The  clothes,  &c,  should  therefore  be 
taken  out  of  tho  linen  bag,  (a  pillow-case  tied  or 
sewed  at  the  open  end  is  the  best,)  and  well  shaken 
once  a  month.    A  bag  of  clothes  left  unshaken  is 
like  an  undisturbed  fox  covert,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  rabbits,  to  a  fox.    Ho  won't  go  away 
till  he  is  forced  to  decamp,  b^  being  hunted  up. 
Moths  can't  bear  tallow,  and  if  curtains,  &c,  arc 
put  away  for  any  time,  I  should  recommend  a 
pound  of  the  commonest  tallow  candles  to  be  put 
m  paper,  and  placed  in  with  them.    In  the  muse- 
um of  the  Jardin  des  Plantea,  at  Paris,  they  told 
me  thev  used  benzoin  collas  to  keep  the  moths 
out  of  tne  skins  of  the  animals,  and  not  a  trace  of 
a  moth  did  I  see  in  their  miles  of  .galleries  of 
stuffed  beasts.    The  other  day,  I  was  asked  wha^ 
to  do  with  a  Crimean  sheep-skin  coat  that  had 
got  the  moth  in  it.  I  had  it  well  shaken,  and  thea 
benzoin  collas  rubbed  in.  It  is  not  the  moth  that 
flies  about  that  does  the  harm  to  the  clothes,  so 
much  as  the  grub  from  which  the  moth  comes — a 
white  little  creature  with  a  red  head.    I  coUqcted 
several  of  these  grubs  from  the  Crimean  coat,  and 
having  moistened  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  ben- 
zoin collas,  I  put  the  grubs  on  it.   They  began  to 
twist  and  turn  about,  and  were  dead  in  a  second  or 
two.    I  should  therefore  recommend  benzoin  col- 
las to  destroy  moth  grubs  when  present,  and  also 
to  keep  them  away.    I  have  read  somewhere,  (but 
I  can't  recollect  where)  that  cyanide  of  potassi- 
um was  fatal  to  moths,  and  that  they  won't  go 
near  it    It  would  be  worth  trying  this  ;  and  I 
imagine  the  best  form  to  use  it,  would  be  to  buy 
some  of  the  soap  that  photographers  use  to  clean 
the  nitrate  of  silver  stains  from  their  hands,  and 
place  it  along  with  the  dothes.  But,  after  all,  fre- 
quent shakings  are  the  best  antidotes  for  moths 
and  their  grubs. — Cor,  of  London  Field, 


Wife.— This  good  old  Saxon  word  (teify)  is, 
after  all,  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  word^  in  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  love.  Around  it  clusters  all 
that  is  most  beautiful,  chaste  and  permanent  in 
the  tender  passion.  Into  whatever  forbidden  paths 
the  heart  of  man  may  wander,  still  it  must  return 
at  last,  to  the  hallowed  name  of  tcife  for  consola- 
tion and  rest.  Any  other  relation  between  the 
sexes,  however  alluring  to  tho  imagination,  inva- 
riably ends  in  wretchedness,  in  shame  and  degra- 
dation. 
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UG38T  breathes  upon 
us  again  like  b 
blMt  from  the  de- 
sert, suggesting  \i- 
'  sions  of  mod  dogs, 
'  muaquitoes,  and 
nil.  tettlets  toisings 
Jte^  %  through  the  sultry 
'^  nights,  oa  beds 
apparently  stuflbd 
I  with  hot  bricks. 
Wa  who  live  in  the 
k  city  can't  endure  it 
'any  longer,  so  we 
irill  emigrate  to  the  IsU  of 
<r  Rye  Beach,  or  to 
I  whatever  place  is  most 
:  present  mar- 
atid  there  luxuriate  in  the 
an  gives  ui.  We  will  even 
sport  in  the  breaking  billows,  the  wonder  of  all 
young  sharks  and  alligators  who  view  from  a  dis- 
tance this  new  inhabitant  of  their  native  element. 
But  we  who  live  in  the  country  will  open  our 
windows  to  the  air,  Aill  of  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay — so  mnch  sweeter  than  that  "new-mown- 
faay"  you  purchase  at  the  druggists,  put  up  in 
small  bottles,  and  which,  by  the  way,  you  would 
"throw  to  the  dogs,"  (Shakspeare,)  if  you  were  to 
take  pains  to  inform  yourself  of  its  ingredients. 

"PatcJiouli"  is  said  to  he  made  of  mummia, 
and  it  seems  quite  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
those  venerable  Egyptians  were  "put  up" in  spices. 
Little  thinks  that  delicate  young  lady,  little 
thinks  that  embroidered  young  man,  as  they  fin- 
ish their  toilets  with  a  drop  of  "Lubin,"  that  they 
are  suggesting  to  some  of  their  scientific  friends, 
the  Pyramids  of  Egj'pt ! 


cool  breath  which  oi 


But  here  in  the  midst  of  our  "rural  felicity," 
we  have  all  the  perfumes  of  all  the  apothecaries 
without  alloy.  There  is  "musk,"  and  "miUo- 
fleur,"  and  "sweet  pea,"  and  the  clover  blossoms, 
now  lying  low,  it  is  true,  but  still  breathing  out 
a  sweetness  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a 
perfumer  if  he  oauld  only  catch  it  and  bottle  it  up. 
Amidst  it  all,  the  "joUy  hay-maker"  swings  his 
scythe,,  and  rejoices  in  such  good  haying  weather, . 
coring  little  for  any  degree  of  heat,  short  of  a  aun- 
stioke.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  breeie  out  there  - 
for  him,  which  doein*t  reach  us  at  our  window,. 
and,  besides,  he  hasn't  time  to  think  much  about 
his  sensations. 

The  farmer's  wife,  we  rather  imagine,  has-  a 
harder  time  of  it  than  he  himself  does.  G«od, 
patient  soul,  she  doesn't  complain,  though,  as  she 
works  hard  all  day,  a  hot  cooking-stove  in  doors 
added  to  a  hot  sun  out  of  doors.  She  washes,  and 
bakes,  and  irons,  and  revets  in  the  perfume  of 
sot^vsuds  and  boiled  cabbage,  instead  of  all  those 
refined  odors,  before  mentioned,  which  come  to 
the  nose  of  her  lord  and  master. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  so  many  conflicting 
aiffl  wearisome  cares  should  sometimes  wear  out 
her  patience,  were  she  a  second  edition  of  Job, 
but  oftener  than  not,  she  goes  about  her  work 
cheerfully,  getUng  dinner  ready  for  the  "men 
folks,"  and  setting  the  table  in  a  cool  place,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  their  nooning.  At  night, 
very  likely,  she  adds  to  her  own  duties  a  part  of 
her  husband's,  during  the  busy  season,  and  milku 
his  cows  and  feeds  his  pigs  for  him,  and  we  hope,  , 
at  least,  she  gets  rewarded  with  appreciating  and 
pleasant  words. 

Yet  work,  although  some  people  seem  to  have 
more  of  it  than  justly  falls  to  their  share,  is  after 
all  a  great  preserver  of  virtue  and  happiness.  At 
first  view,  this  remark  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  that  labor  was  given  as  a  curse, 
but  the  truth  ia,  that  although  elegant  hisurc  is  a 
blessing,  few  people  ore  "fitted"  for  leisure,  just 
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as  some  people  say  our  colored  brethren  are  not 
"fitted!*  for  freedom,  although  freedom  is  allowed 
to  be  a  Tery  good  thing.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
one  of  our  good  neighbors  just  passing  along,  re- 
marks to  another  just  proceeding  to  hang  out  her 
clothes  after  a  Monday's  wash,  ''We  are  bom  to 
labor/*  We  did  not  hear  what  number  two  re- 
plied, but  she  might  have  said,  "It  is  well  we  are." 
For  how  many  men  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
labor,  would  turn  their  attention  to  anything  use- 
ful or  elevating  P  Some  few  there  are — -poets,  ar- 
tists, sculptors — ^who,  impelled  by  the  inspiration 
of  genius,  under  any  circumstances,  would  make 
the  world  wiser,  better,  and  more  beautiful,  and  a 
few  more  whom  the  necessity  of  earning  their 
daily  bread  has  prevented  from  cultivating  their 
natural  gifts — but  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
Idleness  is  the  DeviPs  harvest-time. 

By  this  means,  he  gathers  in  every  year  great 
crops  of  young  men,  who  might  be  useful  in 
their  day  and  generation.  Plenty  of  money  and 
plenty  of  time  sends  them  reeling  in  the  broad 
ways  so  easy  to  enter,  so  difficult  to  return  from. 
Most  men  cannot  even  be  left  a  great  deal  to  the 
company  of  their  own  thoughts.  It  makes  hypo- 
chondriacs and  suicides.  Grood,  active  employ- 
ment is  the  best  state  for  man  and  woman  in  this 
present  existence— employment  which  has  a  defi- 
nite object  in  view.  Nothing  so  efiectually  sweeps 
away  those  cobwebs,  which  are  always  obscuring 
the  vision  with  minds  of  a  certain  stamp. 

Which  is  the  more  likely  to  take  cloudy  views 
of  life,  Bridget,  singing  over  her  pans  and  kettles 
in  the  kitchen,  or  her  mistress  hemming  a  cam- 
bric ruffle  in  the  parlor  ?    Not  Bridget ! 

These  little  ever}'-day  afiairs  help  one  to  take  a 
healthy  and  practical  view  of  life.  For  example, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  flights  of  fancy  one 
might  be  led  in  musing  over  a  summer  landscape 
like  this,  did  not  a  field  of  ''waving  corn"  and  a 
patch  of  tomatoes  call  homo  our  wandering 
thoughts  to  carnal  matters,  and  then  we  sigh  for 
a  double  dose  of  dog-days,  that  these  useful  vege- 
tables may  have  time  to  come  to  perfection. 
What  could  be  more  aggravating  than  to  see,  as 
we  have  for  two  years  past,  a  fine  bed  of  promis- 
ing tomatoes  lying  pale  and  sickly,  waiting  in 
vain  for  sun  enough  to  ripen  them,  till  the  frost 
came  and  blighted  our  hopes  entirely  ?  But  let  us 
trust  that  this  month  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  is  going  to  do  better  things  for  us,— 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  be  abundant 
enough  to  make  up  for  all  that  beef-steak  of 
which  the  cattle  disease  has  deprived  us,  and  as 
Nature  delights  in  compensations,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  our  hopes  proved  true  prophets. 

Faebiees,  kill  youb  TinsTLEs. — Several  years 
since  the  writer  purchased  a  farm,  and  the  first 


yeari  sowed  oats  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  had 
a  crop  of  corn  upon  it  the  previous  year,  and  was 
greatly  terrified  to  find  one-fourth  of  an  acre  cov- 
ered with  a  great  growth  of  Canada  thistle.  The 
succeeding  year  I  had  a  stout  crop  of  grass  heavily 
mixed  wiu  thistle!  I  mowed  the  grass  about  the 
first  of  August,  on  a  good,  fair  hay  day,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  xain  for  the  next  day, 
I  carted  the  nay  into  the  bam  on  the  very  same 
day.  The  next  day  was  a  heavy  rainy  day.  The 
result  was  that  on  the  second  year  the  thistles 
had  entirely  disappeared  and  have  never  grown,  to 
trouble  me  since,  although  I  have  since  plowed 
the  same  piece  of  land. — A  Chestebfield  Fae- 
MEB,  in  N,  n.  Journal  of  AgricuUure. 


JPbr  Ike  I9§w  SmgUmd  Ftermer, 
HIGH  TAXES,  AKB  BSSSBTED  FABKS. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — ^I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Pinkham  that  farming  is  not  a  paying  business, 
but  I  do  sav  that  farmers  cannot  make  a  living  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  Why  P  Because  our  State 
and  County  taxes  have  increased  to  such  an  enor- 
mous rate  that  our  best  farmers  are  leaving  their 
farms,  the  buildings  and  fences  are  going  to  de- 
cay, their  once  fertile  fields  are  running  to  bmsh 
and  briers — are  turned  to  pasturing,  or  are  left 
tenantless — and  the  once  thrifty  farmer  is  leaving 
the  State  to  go  where  taxation  is  not  so  burden- 
some, in  some  neighboring  State  where  there  is 
some  economy  used  in  the  affairs  of  legislation. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  over  thirty  of  our  best  farms 
have  been  left  tenantless  in  tne  last  ten  years. 
The  farmer  pays  a  larger  tax,  according  to  what 
he  is  actually  worth,  than  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple. What  is  this  tax  for  ?  It  is  to  pay  for  an 
mdolent  legislature,  to  sit  twice  a  year,  two 
hours  in  a  uay  for  six  or  eight  months  in  a  year, 
at  three  or  four  dollars  per  day,  to  legislate  on 
school  afiairs,  or  raising  money  to  pay  a  board 
of  education,  or  a  supermtendix^  school  commit- 
tee to  take  the  educating  of  our  scholars  from 
the  hands  of  parents  who  are  the*  best  qualified  to 
see  to  the  educating  of  their  children  themselves. 

It  would  not  be  so  great  an  injury  to  the  State 
^nerally  if  the  cattle  disease  should  sweep  over 
it  once  in  seven  years,  as  it  would  for  our  legisla- 
ture to  sit  one-half  the  year,  or  over,  spending 
time  and  money  in  raising  the  pay  from  $2  {o  $4 
per  day,  and  the  pay  of  many  of  our  State,  county 
and  town  officers,  and  all  uncalled  for  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

This  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  farmers  and 
laboring  classes  that  are  left  in  this  town,  and  I 
hope  that  all  newspaper  editors  who  are  not 
bought  up  by  the  Uovernment  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  will  declaim  against  it. 

Ashbumhamf  July  2, 1860.       Republican. 

Remarks. — Our  friend  **Republican"  sends  us' 
his  real  name,  but  as  he  has  a  fancy  to  withhold  it, 
we  assent.  He  must  have  written  in  "a  fit  of  the 
blues,''  or  he  has  not  investigated  the  matter  upon 
which  he  writes  quite  closely  enough.  While  we 
agree  with  him  that  we  have  too  much  legislation, 
we  cannot  believe  that  our  legislation  or  high  tax- 
es in  this  State  are  the  cause  of  the  deserted 
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farms  of  which  he  speaks.  They  are  natural  eaus* 
es-— causes  which  puny  man  cannot  control — and 
instead  of  being  evidences  of  poverty  and  decay, 
they  are  to  ua  clearly  evidences  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  That  is,  man  has  exhausted  the  soil, 
cut  off  its  timber,  and  carried  off  innumerable 
crops  of  rye  and  corn,  and  herds  of  fat  cattle,  and 
with  these  ;iearly  all  the  minerals  near  the  surface, 
together  with  the  vegetable  matter  that  had  been 
accumulating  by  the  agency  of  trees,  bushes  and 
coarse  plants,  through  the  lapse  of  countless  gen- 
erations. 

Why  should  he  remain  there  longer?  If  the 
land  is  of  easy  access  and  cultivation,  and  ho  has 
managed  it  skilfully  and  economically,  he  can  re- 
main forever  and  it  will  never  fail  to  reward  all 
his  labor  and  care.  But  if  it  is  not  of  this  char- 
acter, his  course  is  precisely  that  of  the  miner, — 
he  lays  bare  the  vein,  extracts  the  precious  ore, 
exhausts  it,  and  then  seeks  another  and  more 
promising  spot,  and  in  so  doing  proves  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  discernment  and  progress. 

We  do  not  agree  entirely  with  our  correspond- 
ent's views  of  the  manner  of  educating  the  child- 
ren of  the  State,  as  if  there  were  no  law  compell- 
ing it,  there  would  soon  be  a  fearful  number  who 
could  not  read  and  write.  But  when  we  reach 
that  Elysian  age  when  all  parents  are  qualified  to 
teach  their  children,  and  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
it,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  all  superintending  School  Committees 
ranked  with  the  things  of  "old  fogydom" — but, 
we  guess  not,  until  d^n.  When  do  you  think  it 
will  be,  brother  fanner  P 

We  should  not  feel  it  a  hardship  to  extend 
these  remarks  much  farther — for  the  subject  is 
prolific  of  thought — ^but  other  matters  pressing  at 
present  forbid  it.  We  send  by  mail,  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  August,  1856,  describing  the  country  we 
saw  at  that  time,  and  giving  some  of  the  reasons 
why  more  than  fifty  farms  were  deserted,  which 
we  saw  in  the  course  of  one  day's  ride  by  horse 
power. 

Open  vs.  Covered  Deains.— Mr.  Mechi  thus 
explains  the  reason  why  covered  drains  are  so 
much  more  effectual  than  open  ones :  "A  deep 
open  ditch  will  not  drain  the  adjoining  soil,  be- 
cause when  the  sides  are  dry  the  water  rises  up 
towards  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
thus  heads  back  the  water  oebind  it.  Put  pipes 
into  the  bottom  of  this  ditch,  fill  it  up,  and  it  will 
then  drain  the  adjoining  soil." 

Akothee  Recom^^iendation  for  the  Apple. 
— Chemical  researches  show  that  good  varieties 
of  the  apple  are  richer  in  those  bodies  which 
strictly  go  to  nourish  the  system  than  potatoes 
are ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  form  muscle,  brain, 
nerve,  and,  in  short,  assist  in  sustaining  and 
building  up  the  organic  part  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  animal  body. — Anon, 


Fbr  tkt  New  BugUmd  Ft 
CUXiTOBB  OP  TOBACCO. 

"  Mr.  Editor  : — In  agricultural  papers  I  often 
see  inquiries  relative  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
And  as  often  as  I  read  a  reply  to  such  innuiries,  I 
am  impressed  with  a  sense  of  an  unsatisfactory 
answer.    My  method  is  this : 

First,  the  soil  should  be  naturally  strong  and 
warm,  that  which  has  not  been  abused  by  over- 
cropping. And  then  with  the  following  treat- 
ment a  good  and  paying  crop  mav  reasonably  be 
expected.  Plow  as  early  as  possible  after  the  crop 
of  grass  or  grain  has  been  harvested ;  weeds  then 
growing  will  be  destroyed,  and  by  decaying,  help 
to  enrich  the  land;  the. seeds  already  ripe  will 
germinate  in  time  to  be  killed  by  autumn  frosts ; 
if  likely  to  ripen  their  seeds  too  soon  for  the 
frost,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  a  thorough 
harrowing,  which,  by  the  way,  will  be  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  ground.  The  plowing  should  be 
sufficiently  deep  and  the  furrows  so  carefully 
turned  over  that  the  turf  will  not  be  disturbed ; 
say  seven  to  ten  inches,  according  to  depth  of 
soil  and  previous  treatment  When  dry,  a  heavy 
roller  passed  over  it  previous  to  harrowing,  wiU 
be  found  oeneflcial.  It  is  now  in  good  condition 
to  rest  till  spring,  and  in  the  meanwhile  receive 
the  benefits  of  rain,  snow,  air,  light  and  f^ost. 

As  soon  as  in  good  working  condition  in  the 
spring,  soread  broadcast  fifty  ox-cart  loads  of 
well-rottea  manure  to  the  cicre;  and  with  a 
Share's  coulter  harrow,  cover  it  just  deep  enough 
to  prevent  its  being  sun-dried.  If  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  the  weather  and  soil  warm, 
give  it  a  very  thorough  harrowinff  with  a  fine- 
toothed  harrow.  Don't  be  afraid  of  narrowing  too 
much.  Better  use  horse  flesh  in  May,  than  your 
own  to  drive  the  hoe  in  the  hot  summer  months. 
The  ground  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  seed ; 
and  hero  we  come  to  the  most  important  point. 

I  would  prepare  the  seed  thus :  Soak  it  twenty- 
four  hours  in  pure  rain  water,  caught  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds,  that  the  clean,  pure  tobacco  seed 
need  not  be  contaminated  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  filth  of  the  roof  of  a  human  being's  dwel- 
ling; then  boil  it  eight  and  forty  hours  in  a 
bright  copper  kettle,  and  lest  the  seed  should  not 
all  germinate,  plant  five  to  eight  ^ains  of  Indian 
corn  in  each  hill.  The  prospect  is  now  good  for 
a  crop  that  will  support  human  life,  and  by  pro- 
moting health,  leave  the  brain  clear  and  healthy, 
so  that  the  soul  may  expand  and  rejoice  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Creator  and  the  created, 
rather  than  sink  to  the  level  of  the  mountain 
goat  and  tobacco  worm. 

New  Bedford,  3d  Mo.,  20,  1860. 


O.  W.  H. 


TAimmo  Skins  wtth  the  Fur  on. — ^Nail  the 
firesh  skins  smoothly  and  tightly  against  a  door, 
keeping  the  skinny  side  out  Next  proceed  with  a 
broad-bladed  blunt  knife  to  scrape  away  all  loose 
pieces  of  flesh  and  fat ;  then  rub  in  much  chalk, 
and  be  not  sparing  of  labor ;  when  the  chalk  be- 

tins  to  powder  and  fall  ofl*,  take  the  skin  down, 
11  it  with  finely-^ound  alum,  wrap  it  closely  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place  for  two  or  three 
days ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  unfold  it,  shake  out 
the  alum,  and  the  work  is  over. — Scientific  Amer* 
ican. 
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Par  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ANOTHBB  VISIT  TO  THE  HQMESTBAD 
OF  7ABMBB  J^LUSXN. 

Last  summer  I  made  a  visit  to  the  homestead  of 
Farmer  Allen,  and  subsequently  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  many  doings  that  I  saw  dur- 
ing my  short  sojourn  under  his  hospitable  roof, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  Farmer.  I  have  just 
returned  from  another  visit  to  my  friend,  and  I 
found  as  many  things  to  interest  and  amuse  me  as  I 
did  at  my  previous  visit  in  midsummer.  The  flow- 
ers that  then  delighted  me  with  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  had  perished  when  the  first  rUde  blast 
swept  from  over  the  distant  hills,  and  the  first 
frost  had  appeared  long  ago  in  early  autumn.  The 
birds  that  awoke  me  at  early  morning  with  their 
merry  songs  had  departed  to  a  warmer  clime.  The 
ffiant  elms  around  the  homestead  were  no  longer 
dressed  with  living  green,  and  the  cattle,  that  in 
summer  dotted  the  distant  hills  and  valleys,  had 
been  removed  to  the  spacious  bams,  and  many 
other  rural    sights  haa  vanished;  but  in  their 

§  laces  I  found  as  many  things  to  delight  me  as  I 
id  in  the  gocgeous  summer. 
The  next  evening  after  my  arrival  at  ^e  home- 
stead the  farmer  invited  me  to  attend  with  him 
the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 

farmers'  club. 

I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  ibr  I  longed  to 
hear  the  farmers  talk  among  themselves  of  mat- 
ters and  things  connected  with  their  honorable 
calling.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  town-hall, 
and  I  was  glad  on  arrival  to  find  the  spacious  hall 
well  filled  with  an  orderly  and  intelliffent  audi- 
ence. As  Mr.  Allen  was  President  of  the  Club, 
and  as  the  hour  of  opening  the  meeting  had  near- 
ly arrived,  those  that  had  been  standing  talking 
around  the  stove,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  hall, 
came  and  took  their  seats.  I  quietly  followed 
their  example,  and  improved  the  few  minutes  that 
remained  before  the  hour  of  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  in  looking  round  at  the  pleasant  faces  of 
the  robust  farmers  that  mainly  comprised  the  au- 
dience. On  the  front  seat  sat  a  sturdy  farmer  with 
his  four  healthful 'looking  sons,  and  behind  him 
sat  the  village  doctor,  who  seemed  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  subject  as  if  he  had  been  attend- 
ing a  medical  lecture.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  only  son,  who,  in  a  conversation  that  I  subse- 
quently had  with  him,  told  me  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  practical  farmer.  The  lawyer 
of  the  village  was  there,  and  the  parsons  of  both 
of  the  churches  of  the  place,  sitting  side  by  side, 
as  if  they  were  of  one  faith. 

The  President  announced  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion for  the  evening  to  be  "WhcU  breed  of 
cattle  is  the  best  adapted  for  our  New  England 
farms  T 

Li  opening,  he  said  that  we  had  many  breeds  of 
cattle  that  had  been  imported*  besides  our  com- 
mon native  stock;  he  alluded  to  the  "Oakes 
cow''  as  a  native  animal,  and  said  it  was  well 
known  that  our  best  stock,  both  for  the  dairy  and 
work,  came  from  this  native  growth.  In  conclud- 
ing he  said  the  subject  was  one  of  much  interest 
and  he  hoped  all  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  speak  upon  it.  He  called  on  Far- 
mer BoYDEN  for  his  opmion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BoYBEN  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  na- 


tive breed,  both  for  cows  and  oxen ;  that  he  had 
in  his  barn  a  cow  from  the  native  stock  that  he 
thought  would  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the 
foreign  stock.  Deacon  Farkham  said  he  consid- 
ered the  Devon  cattle  the  best$  they  would 
thrive  on  poor  hay,  and  the  oJcen  made  capital 
roadsters.  In  concluding,  he  said  he  had  some  of 
the  Devon  stock  for  sale,  and  invited  all  present 
to  give  him  a  call,  if  in  want  of  good  stock.  This 
remark  caused  a  smile  on  almost  every  face. 
Farmer  Tanner  was  in  fkvor  of  tiie  common  cat- 
tle ;  he  said  that  a  young  man  just  starting  in  life 
could  not  afford  to  pay  sucb  a  price  for  stock  as 
that  demanded  by  tnose  that  had  fancy  stock  for 
sale.  He  once  owned  the  famous  Durham  bull 
"Berry,"  and  found  that  a  cross  between  the  pure 
Durham  and  our  common  cattle  resulted  favora- 
bly to  both  breeds.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  remember  one-half  of  the  interesting  things 
that  were  said  at  this  meeting;  the  time  passed 
speedily  away,  and  when  the  old  church  clock 
tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  the  meeting  broke  up, 
each  one  taking  with  him  some  new  idea,  whicn, 
if  rightly  developed,  will  result  to  his  pleasure 
and  profit 

On  my  way  back  to  the  homestead.  Farmer 
Allen  spoke  to  _  me  of  the  great  importance  of 
having  these  clubs  in  every  village  in  the  coun- 
try ;  he  had  found  them  to  be  a  great  benefit  to 
himself;  and  although  the  farmers'  club  had  not 
been  established  but  a  year  in  the  place,  yet  in 
that  short  time  it  had  been  the  means  of  doing 
much  good.    He  mentioned  one  case  as  follows ; 

Shortly  after  the  club  had  been  organized,  and 
while  yet  it  was  struggling  for  an  existence,  the 
foUowmg  subject  was  ^ven  out  for  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting,  viz:  "57ic  Preservation  of 
Farm  Buildings." 

Ttere  was  living,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 
a  man  who  had  come  into  possession  of  a  fair 
farm  soon  after  reaching  his  majority,  but  who  had 
suffered  the.  buildings  upon  it  to  go  to  decay  un- 
til the  cold  winds  of  winter  entered  at  every  side, 
and  his  poor  cattle  stood  a  fair  chance  of  perish- 
ing from  the  cold.  His  house  had  kept  pace  with 
the  bams,  and  the  old  hats  and  gowns  stuffed  ifl 
at  the  windows  were  in  keeping  with  its  black, 
weather-beaten  exterior.  Farmer  Allen  said  he 
thought  if  he  could  get  this  man  at  the  meeting, 
he  could  infuse  some  ideas  into  him  that  might 
be  useful ;  he  invited  him  tobepresetit,  which  in- 
vitation he  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  Far- 
mer Allen  also  invited  some  of  his  city  friends  to 
come  out  and  take  part  in  the  meeting.  They 
came,  as  did  also  the  invited  guests.  The  speak- 
ers told  how  much  less  fodder  cattle  would  eat 
that  had  a  warm  and  comfortable  ^  shelter,  than 
those  whose  only  shelter  from  the  wintry  blast 
was  the  lee  side  of  a  hay-stack ;  they  s|)oke  of 
the  beauty  and  comfort  or  having  good  buildings 
on  the  farm,  and  described  in  glowing  language 
the  advantages  of  keeping  in  repair  the  farm 
buildings.  About  a  fortni^cht  after  the  meeting. 
Farmer  Allen,  in  passing  by  that  way,  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  merry  sound  of  the  hammer 
and  saw  .in  the  direction  of  Neighbor  Slack's 
homestead,  and  on  coming  nearer,  was  still  more 
surprised  at  seeing  a  force  of  men  engaged  in  put- 
ting in  complete  repair  the  house,  bam,  stable, 
and  even  the  cow-housfe !  He  said  his  delight 
knew  no  bounds  when  his  neighbor  came  to  meet 
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him,  and  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  thanked  him 
for  inviting  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  club !  Nor 
did  the  march  of  improvement  stop  here — the 
fields  afterwards  were  better  cultivated,  the  chil- 
dren better  clothed,  the  wife  happier,  and  the  man 
himself,  instead  of  spending  his  winter  evenings 
at  the  village  tavern,  is  now  spending  them  with 
his  family,  and  on  each  Wednesday  evening  he 
attends  as  Secretary  of  the  Farmer^  Club  ! 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  homestead, 
I  wished  to  write  a  letter  to  a  city  friend,  .and  on 
aigmfving  my  wish  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  invited  me 
to  waik  into  a  room  that  he  called 

LIBIUKT. 

I  entered  a  moderate-sized  room,  and  found  a 
comfortable  desk,  with  all  the  necessary  writing 
materials  at  hand.  After  I  had  finished  my  letter, 
I  looked  at  the  cases  of  books  that  lined  one  en- 
tire side  of  the  room.  I  found  them  to  be  most- 
ly agricultural  works  of  worth.  Here  was  ''Allen 
on  Farm  Buildings,''  a  well-known  and  reliable 
work ;  at  its  side  was  "Dadd  on  the  Horse,"  "The 
Complete  Cattle  Doctor,"  by  the  same  author,  and 
Stephens'  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  "Cole  on  Fruits," 
"Youatt  on  the  Sheep,"  and  all  the  back  volumes 
of  the  "MontTdy  New  England  Farmer,**  neatly 
bound.  Judge  French's  new  book  on  "Drain- 
age" lay  on  the  table,  and  had  evidently  been 
studied  with  care.  Freeman. 

Swinysidet  February,  1860. 


BWfiBBnDT  XS  HOB8BS. 

Will  you  tell  what  you  believe  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  curing  the  sweeney  in  horses,  as  it  is 
very  troublesome  to  cure  when  it  once  gets  fairly 
seated,  and  is  very  painful  to  the  horse  ?   a.  a. 

^n^toer.-— The  sweeney  is  a  shrinking  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder,  usually  caused  by  a  sud- 
den strain  in  drawing,  or  by  alighting  hard  upon 
the  fore  feet  after  a  jump.  We  nave  had  consid- 
erable personal  experience  with  this  difficulty  in 
horses.  K  taken  fresh,  it  is  best  to  bleed  die  horse 
in  the  leg  from  the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  arm, 
called  the  plate  vein,  which  will  allay  the  inflam- 
mation, but  for  an  old  case,  this  is  nearly  useless. 
Also  physic  the  horse,  and  apply  fomentations 
upon  the  shoulder  blade,  and  the  inside  of  the 
arm.  In  all  cases,  take  off  the  shoes,  and  give  the 
animal  rest  in  a  pasture,  or  on  a  dirt  bottom  in  a 
large  stall.  If  the  case  is  not  of  too  long  stand- 
ing, it  is  well  to  rub  the  shoulder  with  penetrat- 
ing oils,  like  oil  of  spike.  Our  practice  was  to 
rub  with  a  corn-cob,  and  hemp  crash  cloth.  Wlien 
once  seated,  be  careful  of  overdriving  and  cooling 
off,  as  you  would  for  a  case  of  founder.  A  long 
rest  in  the  pasture  is  the  best  remedy  we  ever 
Cried. — Ohio  CuUivaior. 


Catchino  Bees. — ^A  simple  contrivance  has 
been  invented  by  M.  Dagon,  of  Moret^sur-Loing, 
in  France,  for  receiving  and  inclosing  bees  from 
the  hive,  or  when  swarming.  It  consists  (says 
the  London  Bulletin)  of  an  elongated  muslin  bag, 
distended  on  cane  hoops,  and  opening  and  shut- 
ting at  the  mouth  by  a  running  strinj^.  The  bag 
being  attached  to  the  branch  on  which  the  bees 
are  swarming,  and  the  inside  rubbed  with  honey, 
all  the  bees  will  soon  make  their  way  to  the  bot- 


tom, when  t&e  mouth  can  be  closed,  and  the  bees 
conveyed  sway  in  the  bag.  The  same  contriv- 
ance is  applied  to  abstract  the  bees  from  the  hive 
and  obtain  the  honey. 


fbr  the  New  England  Parmer, 

ZitnrAB  iNFiiUisia'cii  on  thb  tbmfera- 

TUBS  OT  THE  SABTH. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  you 
with  anything  further  upon  this  subject,  but  it 
seems  not  weQ  to  cherish  error  when  the  truth  can 
as  well  be  known.  In  your  issue  of  Feb.  11,1  find 
your  correspondent,  "N.  T.  T.,"  of  Bethel,  Me., 
has  again  responded  on  this  subject,  and  wishing 
to  gratify  him,  and  as  many  of'^  your  readers  as 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  if  possible  set 
the  matter  in  a  correct  light,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  observations  on  the  occurrence  of 
frosts  in  September,  and  their  connection  with 
full  moon,  for  the  last  20  years.  And  here,  (as 
my  temperature  tables  cover  only  the  last  four 
years,)  X  with  pleasure  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  Joseph  Weatherhead,  Eso.,  of  this  city, 
who  has  kept  accurate  meteorological  tables  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  embracin|^  temperature  and  ba- 
rometrical, and  of  falls  of  rain  and  snow,  &c.,  and 
who  kindly  granted  me  the  privilege  of  consult- 
ing them.       i 

I  have  noted  all  the  instances  in  which  the  tem- 

Seniture  has  fallen  to  39°  in  September,  as  a  light 
:08t  in  some  sections  generally  occurs^at  that 
point,  as  well  as  every  firost  in  August,  and  when 
none  occurred  in  September,  the  first  that  occurred 
in  October,  as  in  184 1 .  I  give  the  lowest  observed 
temperatures  at  each  frost,  and  that  the  reader 
may  judge  of  their  extent,  will  state :  When  the 
temperature  becomes  reduced  to  35°  or  36°,  a  gen- 
eral frost  usually  occurs,  quite  severe  in  marshy 
localities;  34°  will  produce  a  severe  frost  in  most 
situations,  and  32°  or  lower  a  very  severe  one,  ca- 
pable of  destroying  most  tender  plants.  The  rec- 
ord is  as  follows : 


A/In.    Fua 
Ddt,         TVfnp.  Mooiu 

1840.  Sept.   4,  890'^ 
"         «      13,  82 
«»         "      14,  81   ^Uth. 
«*         "      33,  86 
♦«         ««      29,  32 

1841.  Oct     1,  32*'Sep.30. 

1842.  No  record  in  SepC 
1848.    Sept.  13,  W\   «th 

«         «*      14,  89       *"*• 

1844.    Sept.   7,  39 

*«         «»     28,  8T 

cc         CI      24,  32  ^26th. 

"         «      27,  32 

««         ♦«      28,  28  . 

184ft.    Sept.  12,  89' > 

"         "      13,  32  J  16th. 

<«         «      17,  88  >     • 

1846.  *(      17,  89'* 
<c         (I      20,  89 

<(       Oct.     4,  82 

1847.  No  reooid  for  tbo  great 

cr  part  of  Sept. 

"       Sept.  29,  89'  ) 

«       Oct.      1,  87  J24th. 

««         ««       2,  82  ) 

1848.  Sept.  13,  85' 
«         ««      14,  86 

17,  84  ^ISth. 
37,  27 
28,  80 

3,  89' 

14,  89* 

18,  37  >21it. 
80 


>  6th. 


I< 

C( 

(t 

1849. 

1850. 

(1 

• 
u 

),  89'    2d. 

h  39- > 

3,  37  S2I1I 

),  34  > 


Min. 

Putt 

Date. 

Temp,  Moon* 

1861. 

Sept.  15, 

82-1 

CI 

IC 

18, 

85 

II 

II 

IT, 

87  S-lOtb. 

l( 

II 

28 

86 

It 

II 

26 

», 

1852. 

IC 

1* 

89'1 

(C 
CI 

M 
IC 

18, 

87 

39 

>26th. 

II 

II 

30, 

83. 

1858. 

cc 

II 

IC 

80, 

89» 
28 

17th. 

1854. 

cc 

17, 

88*1 

kC 

II 

21, 

35 

u 

1* 

22, 

86 

I  6th. 

•c 

11 

23, 

39 

CC 

cc 

30, 

32 

1885. 

AOR. 

81, 

38^ 

c< 
cc 

Sept 

»c 

.20, 
21, 

8U 

37 

^23th. 

M 

II 

29, 

33. 

1856. 

Sept.  25, 

87"    14tb. 

1857. 

cc 

8, 

88M 

cc 

cc 

19, 

89  >  4th. 

tt 

cc 

80, 

80  > 

1858. 

CI 

23 

84"! 

cc 

IC 

26, 

83 

cc 

CI 

28, 
27, 

84 
35 

22d. 

cc 

IC 

28, 

38 

cc 

II 

29, 

32, 

1859. 

II 

7 

89' 1 

cc 
cc 

cc 

cc 

14, 

87 
35 

>12Ql 

11 

cc 

18, 

84j 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  above  table  there  are  sev- 
eral instances  in  which  a  severe  frost  has  occur- 
red at  full  moon,  and  it  is  equallv  as  true  that  as 
many  severe  frosts  have  occurred  at  new  moon  as 
at  full  moon,  and  that  frosts  seem  to  occur  at  ran- 
dom, as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  fUll  moon  is 
concerned.  There  is  no  record  in  regard  to  the 
frosts  of  September,  1842,  owing  to  Sie  absence 
of  Mr.  Weatherhead  during  that  month,  and  the 
same  occurs  in  the  first  half  of  September,  1847, 
but  otherwise  the  record  is  complete  and  reliable, 
and  these  breaks  cannot  materially  influence  the 
general  result. 

I  have  met  with  but  little  in  my  scientific  read- 
ings that  bears  directly  upon  the  subject  of  the 
moon's  influence  upon  the  heat  of  the  earth.  The 
older  philosophers,  after  very  careful  experiments 
.with  powerful  lenses,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  moonlight  was  incapable  of  producing  heat. 
Later  researches,  however,  seem  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, concerning  which  Humboldt  observes : 

"That  the  moonlight  is  capable  of  producing 
heat,  is  a-  discovery  which  belongs,  like  so  many 
others^  of  my  celebrated  friend  Melloni,  to  the 
most  important  and  surprising  of  our  century. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts  from  those  of  La 
'Hire  to  the  sagacious  Forbes,  Melloni  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  observe,  by  means  of  a  lens  of 
three  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  destined  for  the 
meteorological  station  on  Vesuvius,  the  most 
satisfactory  indications  of  an  elevation  of  temper- 
ature during  the  different  changes  of  the  moon. 
Mosott^Lavagna  and  Belli,  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Fisa  and  Pavia,  were  witnesses  of 
these  experiments,  which  gave  results  differing  in 

froportion  to  the  age  and  altitude  of  the  moon, 
t  had  not  at  that  time,  (summer,  1848,)  been  de- 
termined what  the  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
duced by  Melloni's  thermoscope  expzeased  in 
fractional  parts  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
amounted  to."* 

He  further  observes  in  a  note:  "It  had  al- 
ways appeared  sufficiently  remarkable  to  me,  that, 
from  the  earliest  times,  when  heat  was  determined 
only  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  moon  had  first 
excited  the  idea  that  light  and  heat  might  be  sep- 
arated. Among  the  Indians  the  moon  was  called, 
in  Sanscript,  the  King  of  the  Stars  of  cold,  also, 
the  cold^radicUing,  while  the  sun  was  called  a  cre- 
ator of  heat  •  •  ♦  •  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
complained  that  'the  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
moon  should  lose  all  heat,  so  that  only  feeble  re- 
mains of  it  were  transmitted  by  her.' " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  worthily  world- 
renowned  scientist  could  not  have  given  us  more 
definite  information  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
moon's  heating  powers,  and  the  period  of  her  age 
and  altitude  at  which  they  were  the  strongest.  It 
must  seem  evident,  however,  from  analogy,  that 
the  amount  of  heat  must  be  in  direct*  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  light  and  the  altitude  of  the 
moon,  and  consequently  greatest  at  full  moon  and 
high  moon.  Doubtless  the  calorific  influence  of 
the  moon  is  exceedingly  slight,  but  whether  slight 
or  otherwise,  must,  taking  this  view  of  the  case, 
oonflict  directly  with  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
it  is  coldest  at  full  moon.  Without  furtiier  spec- 
ulating, I  leave  the  subject,  perhaps  where  I 
took  it  up,  although  I  fancy  I  have  flhown  facts 

•  GoiUMM,  Tol.  4,  p.  143. 


enough  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  popular  no- 
tion. And  there  are  many  other  equally  well  re- 
ceived notions  in  regard  to  certain  almost  "infal- 
lible" weather  prognostics  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  consider  equally  fallacious. 
Springfidd,  Mass.,  I860.  J.  a.  a. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  communication  was  re- 
ceived many  weeks  since,  but  has  been  delayed  in 
consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns. 
Now  that  the  farmers  have  left  the  pen  for  the 
plow,  until  their  crops  are  perfected,  we  can  make 
room  for  it  without  driving  out  articles  that  were 
written  for,  and  applicable  to,  a  particular  season. 
We  hope  this  explanation  will  be  acceptable  to 
our  respected  and  valued  correspondent. 


EXTBACTS  J^JSTD  BJBPT.TEfl. 

GOOD  FaOPERTZES  OF  THE  MIUCWBED. 

I  noticed  in  the  lost  Farmer  a  description  of  tbe 
common  milkweed ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  its 
ever  being  used  for  food,  cither  for  man  or  benst.  I 
was  told  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that  it  was  excel- 
lent for  "f^reens ;"  and  bein^  urged  by  a  sister  to  lay 
aside  my  iastidiousness  and  jast  taste  of  it^  I  found  at 
once  that  it  was  indeed  excellent— but  little  inferior  to 
green  peas,  which  it  as  nearly  resembled  as  anything  I 
could  compare  it  to. 

Now,  mothers,  don't  be  aftuid  of  it  because  you  find 
nnmcroas  little  insects  creeping  over  its  beantiful 
leaves,  or  snugly  ensconced  among  its  tiny  blossoms  ^ 
they  doubtless  know  its  good  quaUties,  or  von  would 
not  find  them  there.  Gather  them  while  tne  stalk  is 
brittle,  say  firom  four  to  six  inches  high,  break  out  the 
little  bud,  and  boil  the  stalk  and  leaves  until  soft  and 
tender.  This,  with  a  slice  of  good  &t  beef  or  pork,  and 
other  ^'fixins,**  is  good  enough  for       Aunt  Bhoda. 

Nmih  Cambridge,  Vt.,  1860. 


GBITBS  ANB  CABBAOES. 

• 

I  set  out  mv  cabbage  plants  a  week  ago,  placing  a 
teaspoonfhl  of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  because 
those  which  I  set  in  this  manner  last  year  did  well,  and 
were  not  molested  by  Xho  grubs,  but  now  about  half  of 
the  plants  have  been  eaten  off.  I  have  applied  ashes 
but  without  success.  How  shall  I  save  the  plants ; 
I  find  the  grub  just  beneath  the  sur&co  of  the  earth, 
looking  like  a  small  worm,  but  under  tbe  microscope 
exhibiting  legs,  which  he  uses  about  as  awkwardly  as 
the  elephant  does  his. 

A  few  tomato  plants  have  dropped  off  like  tho  cab- 
bages, but  I  find  no  grub  at  the  roots.  What  is  tho 
cause } 

DEAU  HENS. 

Daring  the  post  year  I  have  found  some  thirty  hens 
dead  at  diffsrent  times  and  in  different  places  about 
the  premises.  The  comb  is  always  very  black.  Con 
yon  inform  me  what  the  disease  is,  and  of  its  cure  ? 

Hopkinton,  June  11, 1860.  o.  a.  a. 

Bemauks.— The  remedy  fbr  the  cabbages  is  to  use 
the  finger  about  tho  plant,  find  the  grub  and  kill  hinu 
We  know  of  no  other.  He  will  not  stay  his  progress  • 
for  salt  or  snuff,  but  when  the  scissors  take  his  head  off 
he  will  confbss  himself  a  "goner."  We  cannot  account 
for  the  death  of  your  fowls. 

LEOHORir  HBNS. 

I  saw  in  the  Farmer^  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  a 
statement  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Hcwins,  of  Poxboro*,  recom- 
mending the  Leghorn  fowl  as  superior  to  all  others  for 
their  laying  qualities,  &c  I  took  a  trip  to  his  house  a 
few  days  ago  to  ascertain  more  about  it,  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  tho  looks  of  the  fowls  and  the  inforw 
mation  that  I  obtained  there,  that  I  bought  a  doaon  of 
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their  eggs  to  put  under  a  sitting  hen.  He,  as  well  as 
mysel^Tiad  tried  the  Chittagong,  which  have  one  seri- 
ous fanlt.  "When  they  want  to  set,  after  laying  a  litter 
of  some  twelve  eggs,  it  takes  nearly  as  long  to  break 
them  up  and  have  them  commence  laying  again,  as  it 
does  for  them  to  lay  a  litter  of  eggs.  Besides,  being 
large  hens,  they  are  great  eaters.  The  Leghorn  sel- 
dom wants  to  set.  I  think  Mr.  Hewins  told  me  that 
his  Leghorn  fowls  had  laid  regularly  since  last  fall,  and 
have  not  wanted  to  set.  The  hens  are  not  large,  most 
of  them  white,  with  yellow  skin  and  legs.  The  males 
have  veiy  large  single  combs  and  large  wattles. 
Mansjield,  Juns,  1860.  I.  Steabns. 

CATTLE  IN  THB  BARN  AND  IN  THS  YARD. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  if  it  is  judicious  to  stable  cows  at  night  through 
the  summer  season,  or  to  let  them  remain  in  the  bam 
cellar  ?  The  objection  made  to  the  former  proposition, 
is  that  it  is  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  for  the  cows 
to  be  confined  in  the  bam  at  night  through  the  warm 
weather;  whilst  the  obiection  to  the  latter  plan  is,  that 
it  faUs  to  make  as  much  manure  as  the  former.  Which 
objection  is  the  most  weighty  ?  Please  to  answer  as 
soon  as  co*nvcnient,  and  oblige  '       A  SunscniBER. 

Woonsocket,  June,  I860. 

Remarks.— If  we  could  have  things  just  as  we 
pleased  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  should  prefer  a 
large,  well-sheltered  yard,  with  ample  shed  accommo- 
dations, and  then  leave  the  cows  to  lie  do^vn  in  the  yard 
or  under  the  ehed,  to  suit  their  own  feelings.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  largest  liberty  for  cittlc,  compatible  with 
their  safety  and  our  interests.  There  would  not  be 
much  loes  of  manure  if  the  bottom  of  the  yard  and 
shed  were  first  covered  with  muck  and  then  litter,  as 
they  should  be  if  the  cattle  are  to  lie  in  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  our  mind  that  the  cattle  would  be  more 
comfortable  and  healthy  in  such  a  yard  than  they 
would  be  tied  up  in  the  bam. 

THE  ONION  MAOOOT. 

I  accidentally  learned  the  following  ftom  a  man  who 
said  he  knew  how  to  raise  onions,  and  not  be  troubled 
with  the  maggot.  He  said  he  had  a  nice  lot  of  onions, 
and  the  maggot  attacked  them.  He  took  a  teakettle 
fhll  of  boiling  water  and  poured  upon  a  few  rows, 
thinking  if  he  did  not  kill  them  the  maggot  would. 
This  operation  did  not  kill  the  onion,  but  it  did  kill  the 
maggot,  and  after  applying  the  water  to  the  remainder 
he  succeeded  in  raising  good  onions,  and  it  always  has 
since,  when  tried.  s. 

T?hetlier  a  tratti  or  a  lie, 
Yoa  may  baT8  as  cheap  at  I. 

North  Charkstoion,  y.  J7.,  June  5, 1860. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR   KUCK. 

Famiers  often  complain  of  a  want  of  muck  on  their 
lands,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  use  absorbents  for 
Ikiuid  manure  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this  valuable  material.  When  a  farmer 
has  a  muck  deposit  on  his  premises,  let  hhn  rejoice  in 
his  good  fortune,  but  why  should  those  who  have  but 
little  or  none  feel  hampered  when  making  up  their 
compost  heaps  ?  The  entire  contents  of  the  heap  are 
destined  for  the  tillage  land  of  the  farm ;  why  then 
might  not  the  absorbent  portion  bo  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  which  with  the  distributing  of  the 
manure  it  will  be  restored  ?  i.  j.  h.  o. 

Marblehead,  Mass,  ^^ 

CORN  A7TEB  BUCKWHEAT. 

As  the  season  has  arrived  for  raising  buckwheat.  I 
would  inquire  if  the  growing  of  it  is  injurious  to  the 
raising  of  Indian  com  on  tho  same  laud  afterwards  ? 
Hcrmon  Hall,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  says  that  after  rais- 
ing a  crop  of  buckwheat  on  a  piece  of  land  he  could 
not  get  a  crop  of  Indian  com  upon  it,  as  he  was  in  the 
practice  of  doing  before.  i.  s, 

Uafiifieid,  June,  1860. 


AQUEDUCT  PIPE. 

I  would  like  to  get  Information  through  your  col- 
umms  about  the  water  cement  aqueduct  to  bring  water 
from  a  well  to  my  buildings.  Is  the  water  better  than 
when  brought  through  lead  pipe  ?  How  should  it  be 
laid,  and  the  cost  per  rod  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Iherfield,  Mass, 

Bemarks.— Cement  pipes  are  laid,  and  we  believe 
are  durable  when  below  the  frost,  but  we  know  little 
of  the  mode  of  constraction  or  cost.  There  is  nothing, 
in  our  opinion,  equal  to  good  pine  logs,  cither  for 
health  or  economy. 


HATING  AND  HA7  GAPS. 

The  season  of  haying  is  near  at  hand,  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  comfort  and  economy  to  all 
concerned  in  it  to  have  every  preparation  made  in 
advance  that  will  facilitate  tho  gathering  it  quick- 
ly and  well. 

Is  the  hay  cart  or  wagon  in  order  with  proper 
outrigging,  so  that  a  ton  or  more  can  be  thrown 
on  readily  ? 

Are  the  bifiding  pole,  or  rope,  the  forks,  rakes, 
scythes,  hay-poles,  grindstone,  all  in  order  and 
ready  for  use  ? 

Is  a  mowing  machine  selected  for  the  smooth 
farms  where  twenty-five  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and 
a  good  horse  rake,  or  will  you  wait  another  year 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  better  ? 

Is  the  barn  itself  ready  for  the  crop  P  Are  those 
openings  in  the  side,  or  that  ugly  leak  in  the  roof, 
repaired,  so  that  the  loss  will  not  trouble  you  as 
it  did  last  year  ? 

"All  these  are  ready."  Very  well,  then.  Now 
by  judicious  management,  that  is,  by  good  calcu- 
lations, working  moderately  and  living  well — you 
may  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  this  season  as 
the  "gadders  about"  do  in  their  trips  to  become  a 
little  more  fashionable,  and  spend  their  hard- 
earned  money. 

Haying  is  a  pleasant  labor — it  seems  to  inspire 
all  who  engage  in  it ;  the  crop  comes  in  so  rapid- 
l|r,  and  there  is  such  a  wealth  in  the  harvest,  that 
all  the  household  have  a  cheerful  animation  and 
desire  to  help  it  along — the  women  assisting  in  a 
pinch,  cheering  on  the  labor  with  kindly  words, 
or  devising  some  unexpected  treat  when  the  day's 
toil  is  done.  Bless  the  women,  they  are  always 
ready  to  help  along  a  good  cause. 

Drying  the  Crop. — ^The  idea  is  common  that 
hay  cannot  be  made  too  much,  but  it  is  an  erro- 
neous one,  and  great  loss  is  incurred  by  its  prev- 
alence. If  exposed  too  long  to  the  sun,  and  the 
hot,  drying  winds,  it  becomes  hard,  brittle,  loses 
its  leaves  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  nutri- 
tive juices,  and  in  this  condition,  if  the  grass  is 
coarse,  the  hay  from  it  is  not  much  better  than 
dried  brush ;  &t  any  rate,  its  value  is  much  depre- 
ciated. The  farmer  may  learn  something  of  his 
wife  in  this  matter,  if  he  will  observe  what  course 
she  takes  in  preserving  her  sage  or  other  herbs^ 
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for  culinary  or  medicinal  uses.  They  are  not  cut 
and  spread  in  the  blazing  sun,  and  their  juices 
blown  away  by  the  winds,  but  when  cut,  are  taken 
directly  into  the  shade,  where  they  will  dry  slow- 
ly. This  is  the  practice  with  the  Shakers  who  put 
up  large  quantities  of  herbs  for  the  markets ;  they 
incur  heavy  expenses  for  large  drying  rooms, 
where  their  herbs  are  out  of  the  sun,  but  in  well- 
ventilated  rooms.  When  these  herbs  are  thc»r- 
oughly  dried  so  that  they  can  be  readily  pulver- 
ized, they  retain  veiy  nearly  their  natural  color 
and  original  fragrance,  so  that  one  pound  of  them 
is  probably  worUi  as  much  as  two  or  three  pounds 
would  be  dried  in  the  sun.  But  as  we  cannot  pro- 
vide rooms  for  drying  our  grass  crops,  we  must 
come  as  near  that  process  as  we  can  economically, 
and  that  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  cloth  cov- 
erings, called 

Hay  Caps. — ^Any  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  can 
make  them.  They  should  be  two  yards  square, 
with  loops  at  the  comers  through  which  to  thrust 
pine  sticks  fifteen  inches  long  up  into  the  hay.  Or 
they  can  be  purchased  at  a  fair  price,  already 
made,  of  the  Messrs.  Chases  &  Fay,  233  State 
Street,  Boston,  or  of  Nourse  &  Co.,  34  Merchants 
Row.  A  set  of  these  caps,  properly  taken  care  of, 
win  last  a  farmer  his  life-time,  as  all  the  care  they 
need  is  to  be  kept  dry  when  not  in  use. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  use  of  caps  is, 
to  cut  the  grass  just  at  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  spread  it  and  turn  it  before  one  o'clock, 
and  immediately  after  dinner  cock  and  cover  with 
the  caps.  Cocks  well  made  up,  and  covered  with 
Buch  caps  as  we  have  described  above,  will  come 
out  unharmed  after  a  storm  of  three  or  four  days. 
After  a  rain,  when  the  surface  has  become  dry  and 
slightly  heated,  the  cocks  will  need  little  more 
than  to  be  turned  over  and  partially  opened,  for 
it' will  be  found  that  the  process  of  making  has. 

.  been  going  on  admirably  all  the  time — that  the 
hay  is  curedf  not  merely  dried — that  the  leaves 
adhere  to  the  stems,  and  that  it  retains  a  lively 
green  color  and  a  delicious  fragrance.  Take  such 
a  cock  of  hay  and  compare  it  with  a  cock  that  has 
not  been  covered,  allowing  the  eyes,  nose  and 
hands  each  to  test  it,  and  no  unprejudiced  mind 

.  will  longer  doubt  the  usefulness  and  economy  of 

.hay  caps.       

Valuables. — ^If  your  flat-irons  are  rough,  rub 
them  with  fine  salL 

If  you  are  buying  a  carpet  for  durability,  choose 
small  figures. 

A  hot  shovel  held  over  varnished  furniture 
will  take  out  white  spots. 

A  small  piece  of  glue  dissolved  in  skim  milk 
and  water  will  restore  old  crape. 

Ribbons  should  be  washed  m  cold  suds  and  not 
rinsed. 

Scotch  snuff  put  in  holes  where  crickets  come 
out  will  destroy  them. 


For  the  Hew  XngUmd  Ft 
TBJEi  CATTLE  DISEASE, 

In  the  American  AgricuUurist  of  1843, 1  find 
the  following : 

'*The  epidemic  among  cattle  in  Ireland  is  called 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  galloping  consumption,  and 
18  thus  described.  Acceleration  of  tne  pulse, 
which  ranges  from  80  to  120.  The  animal  invari- 
ably hangs  his  head,  accompanied  by  dryness  of 
the  muzzle ;  the  flanks  heave  according  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  disease ;  a  husky  cougn,  weeping 
from  the  eyes,  total  loss  of  appetite,  grinding  of 
teeth*  secretion  of  milk  suspended,  the  bSlly 
drawn  up,  a  low  moaning,  together  with  a  grunt 
at  everv  expiration,  the  lungs  appearing,  also,  to 
be*  filled  by  a  painful  effort  only.  These  symptoms 
are  all  progressive.  The  treatment  should  consist 
of  active  blood-letting,  when  the  first  symptoms 
appear,  to  be  repeated  afterward  if  necessary,  fol- 
lowed up  by  sedative  medicines  and  general  spare 
diet,  when  an  animal  is  attacked,  it  should  be 
bled  at  once,  this  remedy  being  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  the  best  ad- 
vice should  be  procured.  If  this  treatment  be  not 
followed  in  the  early  stages,  rapid  effusion  sets 
in,  and  no  power  can  save  the  animaL  From  ob- 
servation, we  are  also  of  opinion  that  high  bred 
and  high  fed  cattle  are  more  subject  to  attack, 
than  those  which  have  been  less  attended  to.'' 

You  see  bv  the  heading  of  this  piece,  that  the 
disease  is  called  an  epidemic,  which  I  have  seen 
disputed  in  your  paper. 

REMEDY  FOR  INFLAMMATION. 

I  find  by  trial,  that  lamp  oil  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  inflammation  or  hardness  of  cows' 
teats  and^  bag.  I  have  had  a  cow's  teat  so  hard 
and  feverish,  that  no  milk  could  be  got  from  them 
at  night,  and  by  applying  lamp  oil  they  would  be 
soft  and  well  in  twenty-four  hours.    A  Reader. 


JSnSW  FTTBIilCATIOirS. 

TBI  Yoinra  Fabiok's  Maitital  ;  Detailing  fhe  mantpulatlona 
of  the  Farm  &D  a  plain  and  ioteUigible  manner.  Withprap* 
tical  directions  for  laylnic  out  a  farm,  and  erecting  buildingi, 
fenoei  and  term  g«tef .  Embradng  alio  TTitf  Tmmg  Farmer*9 
WorkthoDt  giving  full  directions  for  the  aelection  of  good 
farm  anaoliop  toour,  (lieir  nse  and  mannfectare,  with  numer- 
ous original  illustrations  of  fenoes,  gates,  tools,  fto.,  and  for 
rrforming  nearly  eyeiy  branch  of  Canning  operations.  By 
Edwakis  Todd.  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  issued  by 
the  enterprising  agricultural  book  publishers 
whose  names  are  appended  above.  It  clearly  in- 
dicates the  text  of  the  book,  so  that  all  we  have 
to  say  is,  that  it  is  evidently  written  by  a  man 
who  knows  the  farm  intimately,  and  knows  how 
to  talk  about  it  to  others.  He  has  been  fortunata 
in  selecting  as  one  of  his  topics,  the  Young  Far* 
mer*s  Workshop,  and  he  does  not  give  it  anymore 
importance  than  it  deserves.  A  farm  without  a 
workshop !  We  scarcely  know  how  the  farm  can 
be  managed.  Hamlet,  without  the  Prince !  Well, 
Mr.  Todd,  we  shall  keep  shady  about  the  farm* 
but  in  the  supplies  and  skill  exercised  in  the 
workshop,  we  cannot  knock  under  to  you,  or  even 
your  book.  We  hope  everybody  will  purchase  a 
copy. 
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This  excellent  pcnr  vat  received 
manj  years  lincc,  from  New  Haven, 
where  it  was  produced  from  seed,  hy 
Thomas  Howell,  Esq.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  ia  erect  and  good.  The  fruit 
U  unifonnly  fajr,  end  not  liable  to  crack. 
St'«,  rather  large.  Form,  obtuse  pyri 
form,  inclining  to  oval.  Stem,  long 
and  «tout,  frequently  Seshy  at  the  base, 
and  set  without  much  depression.  Califx 
open,  moderately  Bunk  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Color,  pale  clear  yellow,  with 
fine  blush  on  the  cheek,  marked  with 
,  minute  russet  dote,  and  eliaded  with 
some  russet  patches.  Flegh  white,  half 
melting,  juicy,with  rich  aromatic  flavor. 
Maturity,  October.  QualUy  exccUetit, 
nearly  6es<. 

The  original  of  the  above  was  fuT> 
niahcd  ua  by  Col.  Wilder,  from  his 
ample  grounds  at  Borchcetcr,  as  well 
as  the  description  which  now  accompa- 
nies the  engraving.  We  have  often 
been  ableto  embellish  our  columns  with 
portraits  and  deecriptions  of  fine  &uit8 
through  his  skill  and  kindness. 

WSEDINQ  TIMB. 

Thegrocerwho  allows  swarms  of  fliea 
and  cockroaches  to  visit  his  sugar  bar- 
lels  and  eat  at  will,  would  not  be  set 
down  as  an  economical  or  thrifty  man. 
No  less  should  the  husbandman  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  good  manager  who  al- 
lows weeds  to  rob  his  crops,  by  feeding  upon  the 
substances  which  they  need  to  perfect  them. 
Weeds  are  robbera,  but  it  is  robbing  without 
crime  on  their  part.  The  fault  of  the  matter  lies 
with  thoae  who  aUov)  ihem  to  rob ! 

When  some  younger  than  we  are  now,  writing- 
masters  used  to  eicite  us  by  their  proclamations  r 
"Writing  made  easy  in  four  lessons,"  said  they — 
and  we  wondered  through  what  alembic  we  must 
pass  to  acquire  such  an  accomplishment  in  four 
easy  lessons.  Then  when  we  had  to  weed  carrots, 
and  come  out  of  the  field  at  night  in  the  shape  of 
a  hoop,  how  wo  longed  for  something  like  the 
writing-master's  aichymy,  whereby  we  could  weed 
the  confounded  things  without  turning  ourselt  In- 
to a  hoop-snake,  or  looking  at  night  like  a  wilted 
parsnip ! 

Now  wc  have  it.  Blessings  on  the  inventors  I 
Mann's  VegttaMe  Weeder  i"s  ike  thinff.  Why,  one 
can  almost  ride  on  it  and  take  a  nap,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  more  and  better  work  than  with 
any  other  implement  we  have  yet  seen.  TTiat  is, 
we  think  to  now,  after  a  trial  of  it  of  only  a  part 


of  two  days.  We  hope  tt 
quaintcd  with  it,  and  will  tt 
for  or  against  it. 


Mb.  Editor  :— Much  is  b:\;J  in  y 
in  answer  to  this  question.  I  will  relate  a  case. 
which  came  within  my  earliest  recollections,  aua 
interest  in  farming. 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  young  man  took  to  him- 
self a  wife,  and  soon  aner,  the  young  couple 
moved  on  B  form  which  be  bad  leased.  'Thefann 
was  poor  and  hard  to  cultivate,  and  not  worth 
more  than  $1000.  It  contained  about  100  acres. 
The  man  and  bis  wife  were  poor,  and  as  he  has 
often  said,  "he  could  have  earned  all  that  they 
both  possessed  on  his  back  at  one  load." 

sake,  I  will  call  Obed. 


three  years,  he  removed  on  a  farm  n>iar  by,  which 
he  cultivated  "at  the  halves,"  a  term  which  I  be- 
lieve ia  generally  understood  in  New  England. 
Obed  managed  this  farm  sucoeaafuUy,  to  the  entire 
aatisfactioa  of  his  landlord,  I  think  for  the  term 
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of  ^ve  jears,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  for  $2000, 
which  IS  now  worth,  from  his  good  care,  and  with 
increase  in  farm  property,  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Obed  managed  to  pay  for  this  farm,  I  think 
in  about  three  yearsj'when  ue  was  free  from  debt, 
and  had  greatly  improved  his  estate.  From  that 
time  he  began  to  lay  aside  money,  and  would  lend 
the  same  on  good  security.  He  has  been  blessed 
with  a  large  nmily  of  children,  two  of  his  sons  he 
has  settled  in  the  learned  professions,  one  a  phy- 
sician and  the  other  a  law>'cr,  and  he  is  now  worth 
$30,000  to  $40,000,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  has  been  as  independent  as  any  one 
could  be. 

Here  is  one  witness  that  farming  is  profitable. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  Mr.  Obed  labored  hard.  He 
did  so.  He  was  attentive  to  his  business,  and 
was  prudent,  all  that.  AVho  can  succeed  in  any 
calling  without  diligence  and  frugality  ?  It  shows, 
and  shows  conclusively,  that  money  can  be  made 
on  a  farm  under  very  embarrassing  circumstan- 
ces. Mr.  Obed  and  his  wife  commenced  with  the 
determination  to  become  independent,  and  they 
did  so. 

No  one  ever  has  been  successful  in  mercantile 
life  without  giving  his  whole  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness. A  successful  merchant,  I  acknowledge,  will 
accumulate  money  more  rapidly,  by  successful 
speculations,  but  take  the  averajb  of  traders  from 
the  commencement  of  their  business  life,  and  they 
will  not  succeed  better  than  did  Mr.  Obed. 

Boston,  June  12,  1860.  D. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FABM  HINTS— FARM   FACTS. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  never  allow  bushes  to  grow 
around  the  walls  and  fences  of  your  mowing  fields. 
No  neat  farmer  docs  this — when  you  have  done 
haying,  use  the  pick  and  nigger  hoe. 

Never  allow  your  grass  to  stand  too  long,  lest 
it  become  tough  and  wiry,  and  you  lose  its  sugary 
juices. 

Never  let  your  grains  stand  too  long,  lest  they 
shatter  and  sow  the  field  for  another  year.  When 
the  berry  begins  to  harden,  cut  the  grain  at  once 
— it  makes  better  bread. 

Never  allow  your  hay  to  lie  over  night  in 
spread  or  winrow — make  it  in  large  cocks,  and 
save  all  its  aromatic  sweetness  which  constitutes 
its  nourishing  value. 

Never  use  the  horse  rake  that  scrapes  to  the 
ground,  taking  with  it  sand,  hassocks  and  earthy 
matter  that  will  give  your  horse  the  heaves  and 
assist  your  cows  to  a  cough  and  consumption. 
The  less  dust  in  your  hay,  the  more  healthy  your 
animals. 

Never  allow  your  colts  or  horses  to  stand  on 
their  heated  offal  month  after  month,  by  daily 
bedding  down  with  straw  for  cleanliness.  You  will 
surely  propagate  pinched  hoofs,  dry  tender  feet, 
stiff  ankles,  heated,  swollen  legs  ancl  cough,  from 
strong  ammoniacal  exhalations — rather  give  them 
granite,  brick  or  lead  as  cooling  substances  to 
stand  upon,  bedded  down  at  night ;  then  their  feet 
are  prepared  for  hard  roads  and  paving  stones. 
How  fliany  fanners  kill  their  horses  with  kind- 
ness, or  rather  cripple  them  for  life  by  standing 
them  in  a  manure  pit. 

Never  dock  or  cut  off  a  horse's  tail ;  the  -bar- 


barous pulleys  and  cleaver  were  never  made  to 
mar  the  natural  beauties  of  the  horse,  nor  to  giye 
him  the  excessive  torture  he  is  compelled  to  suf- 
fer. If  you  would  make  a  young  horse  look  old, 
chop  off  his  tail.  If  you  would  keep  him  youthful 
and  colt-like,  let  alone  this  natural  omamenL  It 
was  made  for  use — ^remember  "fly  time"— how 
they  bite ! 

Never  plant  small  potatoes  (less  regarded  than 
any  other  seed ;)  always  cut  off  the  **seed  end"  or 
small  eyes,  and  avoid  "pi^  potatoes"  in  digging 
time.  None  more  skilled  inpotato  growing  than 
our  Long  Island  farmers.    This  is  their  practice. 

Never  sow  your  wheat  without  soaking  in  salt 
pickle  and  raking  it  in  wood  ashes.  See  czperi-' 
ments  of  the  two  brothers  out  West,  published  in 
the  Farmer  recently.  The  pickled  seed  produced 
nearly  double  in  quantity,  other  advantages  being 
equal. 

Never  cultivate  four  acres  of  com  to  get  what 
one  of  the  same  can  be  made  to  produce—yet, 
this  is  one  of  the  common  errors  among  farmers. 
It  is  nothing  remarkable  to  get  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Never  put  into  the  hands  of  hired  men  and  boys, 
old,  lumbering  farming  tools,  nor  put  the  team  to 
a  superannuated  old  plow  and  expect  a  fair  day's 
work.  When  the  tools  are  light  and  modem,  la- 
bor has  a  pleasant  relish. 

Never  omit  to  have  the  bam-yard  well  covered 
with  soil  at  this  season,  nor  to  move  the  cows 
around  the  yard  and  secure  their  droppings  be- 
fore they  leave  in  the  morning ;  then  with  a  shov* 
el  dig  a  hole  and  bury — ^keeping  the  yard  clean, 
and  saving  the  value  of  the  manure  from  the  dry- 
ing sun. 

Never  allow  your  carts,  wagons,  sleigh-sleds, 
or  any  farming  tools,  to  be  exposeid  to  sun  and 
rain  when  not  in  use,  and  even  the  draft  chains 
that  are  resting  on  the  fence,  put  them  all  under 
cover,  if  you  would  consult  economy.  How  ofben 
do  we  see  a  sled  on  the  road-side,  with  its  shoes 
rotting  on  the  ground,  when  a  minute's  labor 
would  relieve  it  by  putting  und^r  two  sticks  P 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  1  have  no  fear  that  I  have  of- 
fended the  well-ordered  farmer  by  these  sngges- 
tions,  neither  do  I  vainly  suppose  they  afford  him 
any  instruction.  It  is  those  whose  gates  are  off 
the  hinges,  the  bars  down,  the  manure  pile  of  last 
winter  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  that  should  now  be 
in  the  field  to  help  the  com  grow,  that  may  take 
and  perhaps  be  benefited  by  these  hints. 

Brooklyn^  L.  /.,  1860,  H.  PooK. 


Thb  Homestead,  published  at  Hartford,  Ct, 
is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  papers  we  see.  It 
has  a  powerful  team  of  Editors,  and  they  turn  out 
their  work  completely  finished  for  public  use. 
Take  and  read  The  Xlomestead,  brother  farmer, 
and  you  will  soon  become  a  wiser  man. 


Cranbebrt  Colture.— "J.  M.,Orange,  Mass./* 
will  find  his  questions  in  relation  to  cranberry 
culture  fully  answered  in  **E(isiwood  on  the  CraU" 
herry,^  a  valuable  little  work  which  costs  fifty 
cents.  We  could  answer  many  of  them,  but  it 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  would  the  bodu 
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Fw  the  New  England  Farmer, 
HOmST  BXiADE— HUNaABIAir,  GBA8S. 

I  write  for  farther  information  than  what  the 
New  England  Farmer  has  yet  given,  respecting 
the  Hungarian  grass.  Something  over  one  year 
ago  I  received  several  copies  of  a  small  pamphlet 
of  sixteen  pages,  (one  copy  of  which  I  now  send 
you,)  which  magnified  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Hungarian  grass,  caUed  in  the  pamphlet  the 
"Honeir  Blade."  The  book  extolls  the  good  qual- 
ities of  this  grass  beyond  all  belief.  It  says : 
quoting  an  article  from  a  writer  from  the  Valley 
Farmer  of  1857,  that  "it  is  a  crop  that  never  fails. 
Wet  or  dry,  cold  or  hot,  it  has  been  a  good  heavy 
crop."  •  •  •  "As  hay,  it  is  superior  to  Timothy, 
that  old  and  substantial  favorite  of  every  farmer. 
Horses,  changed  from  Timothy  and  com  to  Hun- 
garian, begin  to  thrive  on  half  the  usual  allowance 
of  com,  and  put  on  that  fine  glossy  coat  so  much 
admired  by  stock-growers. 

^'It  is  not  the  hay  alone  which  gives  value  to 
this  crop ;  it  produces  seed  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  in  nutritive 
properties  is  much  superior  to  oats ;  it  is  heavier, 
and  contains  a  larger  amount  of  oil.  We  know  of 
a  farmer  in  this  section,  last  season,  who  from 
five  acres  threshed  out  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  seed,  which  is  sold  at  four  dollars  a 
bushel,  making  six  hundred  dollars.  A  farmer  in 
Illinois  sowed  some  land  with  this  seed  after  tak- 
ing a  crop  of  spring  wheat  from  the  same  land, 
and  produced  three  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  CuUivatorf  in 
inswer  to  an  inquiry  for  the  best  substitute  for 
hay,  gives  preference  to  the  Hungarian  grass 
dver  every  tning  else.  He  says :  "It  grows  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  tons  per  acre.  The  seed  is  of 
in  oily  nature,  and  horses  or  cattle  will  eat  the 
teed  before  com  or  oats,  and  the  hay  before  Tim- 
othy, or  clover.  Horses  having  been  fed  on  grain, 
end  good  Timothy  hay,  began  to  improve  imme- 
liately  in  flesh,  and  their  coats  more  sleek  and 
ihiny.  Cattle  will  do  very  well  on  this  hay  i^er 
the  seed  is  threshed  out.  The  grass  has  good 
roots,  grows  deep  in  the  ground,  and  will  stand 
dry  seasons  mucn  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
jprass.  After  the  grass  is  mown,  it  will  sprout  or 
lucker  very  thick,  and  will  make  much  more  pas- 
lure  than  Timothy  and  clover,  after  being  mown, 
luring  the  summer  and  fall.  In  some  sections 
•fhere  Timothy  sells  for  ten  dollars  per  ton»  the 
\iiy  of  the  Hungarian  grass  brings  from  twelve  to 
tftecn  dollars  per  ton." 

The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  from  a  corres- 
sondentin  Vermont,  who  is  jubilant  over  his  suc- 
r,ess  in  growing  the  Hungarian  grass.  He  pro- 
luoed  two  tons  of  dry  grass,  and  twenty-five  bush- 
els of  seed  from  four  quarts  sown.  He  claims  for 
it  an  average  yield  of  over  six  tons  of  dry  grass, 
and  thirty  busnels  of  seed  per  acre." 

An  Iowa  farmer,  located  in  a  section  where  this 
iroduet  has  been  well  tested,  states  that  the  "usu- 
d  yield  of  the  Hungarian  grass,  in  that  section,  is 
about  six  tons  per  acre ;  but  the  premium  crop 
df  this  county,  as  returned  to  our  late  fioLirs,  was 
>»ight  tons  ana  some  hundred  pounds  to  the  meas- 
ored  acre,  of  good  dry  hay,  suitable  to  be  put  in 
itacks,  duly  sworn  to  by  aisinterested  parties,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  in  oraer  to  re- 
seive  the  premiums." 


The  above  pamphlet  states  that  the  manner  of 
sowing  is  the  same  as  for  oats  or  wheat.  It  says : 
"An  acre  sown  about  the  last  of  May,  would,  at 
the  first  cutting  in  July,  yield,  at  a  fair  average, 
four  tons,  ajid  at  the  second  cutting,  about  one 
month  later,  would  yield  two  tons  more,  making 
six  tons  to  the  acre.  The  amount  for  seeding  an 
acre  should  be  about  sixteen  pounds."  As  one 
bushel  of  the  seed  weighs  forty-eight  pounds,  it 
would  be  one-third  of  a  bushel  to  sow  an  acre.  It 
is  stated  that  it  can  be  sown  as  late  as  August, 
tfnd  insure  a  crop. 

I  will  now  statathat  after  receiving  the  pamph- 
let from  which  I  have  made  the  above  extracts,  I 
sent  three  dollars  by  a  Mr.  Chase,  whom  I  came 
across  in  Mansfield,  (his  wife  residing  in  the  town 
at  her  father's,)  who  said  that  all  the  seed  which 
was  to  be  had  in  New  York,  came  through  his 
hands  as  an  agent,  and  offered  to  send  mo^  as  he 
w^s  returning  to  New  York,  a  bag  of  the  genuine 
seed.  But  he  never  sent  it.  His  wife,  however, 
paid  me  back  the  three  dollars,  but  I  ^ot  no  seed. 
This  Mr.  Chase  said  that  the  tme  geniune  Honey 
Blade  Hungarian  grass  seed  was  black,  or  of  a 
very  dark  color,  and  that  the  light  colored  was 
not.  I  have  sent  to  the  agricultural  warehouse 
connected  with  your  oflice  for  some  of  the  seed, 
but  have  not  yet  sown  it  I  find  that  a  small  part 
of  that  seed .  is  black ;  say  one-tenth  part.  I  in- 
tend to  pick  out  a  small  quantity  or  the  black 
seed,  ana  sow  it  alone  in  a  drill  m  my  garden, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  its  product,  when  it  ri- 
pens, will  be  all  black  seed,  and  find  out  its  differ- 
ence from  the  other  seed,  which  is  of  a  yellow 
cast. 

I  think  if  it  is  of  half  the  value  as  represented 
in  the  above  pamphlet,  it  ought  to  be  more  gen- 
erally known  and  cultivated.  Will  not  some  of 
your  readers  furnish  more  information  upon  the 
subject? 

Thinking  it  possible  that  you  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Felix  H.  Benton's  pamphlet,  I  hereby  for- 
ward it  to  you,  for  your  inspection. 

Mansfield,  June  II,  1860.      Isaac  Stearns. 

Besiares. — We  have  seen  the  pamphlet  re- 
ferred to,  and  examined  it  with  some  care,  and  do 
not  believe  one-half  of  the  results  which  it  states 
can  be  realized  in  New  England.  We  sowed  the 
Hungarian  grass  seed  on  land  that  would  have 
brought  us  fifty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and 
got  about  one  ton  per  acre,  of  what  is  called  Hun- 
garian grass,  when  made  into  hay.  It  is  a  variety 
of  millet,  and  will  imdoubtedly  produce  a  largo 
crop  when  all  things  are  favorable  ;  but  it  is  an 
annual  plant,  must  be  sown  every  spring,  and 
subjects  the  farmer  to  the  cost  of  plowing  and  re- 
seeding  annually.  Hope  you  will  give  it  a  thor- 
ough trial,  and  give  us  the  results. 


Worth  Knowing.— The  great  difficulty  of 
getting  horses  from  a  stable  where  surrounding 
buildings  are  in  a  state  of  conflagration  is  well 
known,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  difficult 
ty,  arising  from  the  animal's  dread  of  stirring 
from  the  scene  of  destruction,  many  horses  have 
perished  in   the  flames,    A  gentleman,  whose 
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horses  had  been  in  great  peril  from  such  a  cause, 
having  in  vain  tried  to  save  them,  hit  upon  the 
experiment  of  having  them  harnessed  as  though 
they  were  going  to  their  usual  work,  when  to  ms 
astonishment,  tney  were  led  from  the  stable  with- 
out difficulty, — Spirit  of  the  Times. 

A  much  more  easy  and  expeditious  way  of  get- 
ting a  horse  out  of  a  burning  building,  or  when 
near  one,  is  to  take  off  your  coat,  throw  it  over 
his  head  and  shut  out  the  sight  of  all  objects.  He 
will  then  usually  follow  your. lead  anywhere. 


JPbr  the  New  ISngUmd  Farmer, 

THE  POTATO  BLIGHT  AND  EOT  IS 
CAUSBD  B7  INSECTS. 

Mb.  Editor  :  —  I  answered  Mr.  Ooldsbury 
through  your  columns.  May  12th,  at  his  own  re- 
quest His  ''seven  reasons,''  of  March  3d,  I  re- 
futed by  actually  showing,  attested  by  reliable 
certificates,  (as  published  m  N.  E,  Farmer,  Mav 
12th,)  that  insects  cause  the  potato  blight  and 
roL  He  attempts  a  reply,  June  2d,  denying  in 
vague  generalities  the  tacts  which  I  have  placed 
before  your  readers.  If  he  will  not  admit,  and 
does  not  refute  the  facts  stated  in  the  authorities, 
it  is  useless  to  argue  this  question  with  him  I 
have  frankly  given  him  the  authorities  which  es*- 
tablish  bevond  question  the  true  cause  of  this 
malady.  It  is  traced  to  microscopic  insects,  sub- 
sisting suctorially  in  their  larva  age  upon  the 
roots.  Mr.  GoldsDury  admits  his  ignorance  about 
microscopic  research  into  ibis  subject,  never  hav- 
ing "looked  through  the  microscopic  glasses.'' 
Thus  ignorant,  who  will  admit  his  hypothetical 
theories,  unsupported  by  one  single  authority  or 
certificate  P  If  he  is  nght,  why  don't  he  give, 
frankly,  the  names  of  the  ''seventeen  plain,  shrewd, 
common  sense  Yankee  farmers,"  who  know  so 
much,  and  have  searched  microscopically  into  the 
entomological  and  botanical  condition  of  the  po- 
tato ?  I  respectfully  ask  him  for  their  names,  and 
certificates  of  their  investigation^.  Mr.  Golds- 
bury  and  your  readers  have  "Yankee  shrewdness 
and  common  sense"  enough  to  understand,  that 
facts  are  better  and  more  reliable  than  "logic ;" 
therefore,  I  gave  Mr.  Ooldsbury  no  "logical  an- 
swer," because  I  produced  ocular  facts  to  reftite 
his  hypothesis  and  theories ; — ^facts  attested  to 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  nation. 

BdUimore,  June  5,  1860.         Ltman  Reed. 


Landscape  and  Ornamental  Gardening. 
—Our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  R.  M.  CopE- 
LAND,  Esq.,  has  associated  himself  witfi  Mr.  C. 
W.  FoLSOM,  to  furnish  plans  for  the  laying  out 
and  improvement  of  cemeteries,  public  squares, 
pleasure  grounds,  farms  and  gardens,  and  also 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  connected  with 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  general  improvement. 
Mr.Folsomwill  give  his  attention  to  all  branches 
of  civil  engineering,  such  as  the  laying  out  of 
roads,  surveys  for  water  works,  railroads,  &c.,  &c. 
They  are  skillful,  competent  and  reliable  gentle«> 
men,  and  are  able  to  connect  with  the  principles 
which  they  well  understand,  a  decided  good  taste. 


For  the  New  JBngkmcLFamier. 

JEVBBY  MAN  A  KISTQ.     - 
BT  B.  B.  ninciitrmT. 

New  England !  land  of  labor, 
Stalvrart  forms  and  iron  willa ! 
How  the  wanderer's  fondest  memories 
Linger  *mong  thy  granite  bills ; 
And,  mapped  upon  the  vision 
Of  thy  absent  sons  who  stray, 
Lie  the  outlines  of  thy  valleys- 
There  the  mirrored  memories  play ; 
Memories  of  the  land  that  bore  them. 
What  a  wealth  of  Joy  they  brings 
Land  of  maidens  more  than  queenly, 
Land  of  men,  each  one  a  king ! 

There  are  honors  won  in  battle, 
Mingling  blood  of  friends  and  foes, 
And  a  haughty  pride  that  fattens. 
On  a  snifering  brother's  woes : 
Ye  are  nobler  honors  winning. 
New  England's  sons  of  toU ! 
*Mong  the  worktops*  clanging  forges. 
Or  the  boulders  of  the  soil. 
Though  bloody  deeds  ye  bosst  not, 
Nor  the  battle  trophies  bring, 
Every  workman  is  a  monarch, 
Every  tolling  B<m  a  king. 

Thrones  there  are,  with  gold  enelrsled. 
Radiant  In  a  wreath  of  gems  f 
Robes  with  many  a  diamond  sparkling 
Fringed  with  burning  sapphire  hems ! 
Thrones  there  are,  O,  fUr  New  England ! 
In  thy  boundaries  not  a  few. 
Whence  a  thousand  rulers  give  us 
Blessings  like  the  heavenly  dew. 
Where  the  plowman  turns  the  Airrow, 
Where  the  beaten  anvils  ring. 
In  the  modest  robes  of  labor 
Stands  a  true  and  royal  king. 

Flowing  through  the  waves  of  ocean, 
Bi5easting  every  rolling  stream ; 
Rattling  through  the  vine-clad  valleys, 
Chaining  e'en  the  lightning's  gleam ; 
Riding  high  in  air  above  us, 
Gliding  o'er  the  rolling  sea, 
Heralds  fh)m  the  court  of  labor 
Hail  the  rulers  of  the  free. 
Whose  maces  are  sledge  hammers, 
Whose  praise  their  anvils  ring. 
Hard  and  sinewy  modem  monarchs— 
Every  one  a  more  than  king. 

Every  click  of  workman's  hammer 
On  the  red  and  yielding  steel, 
Bveiy  puff  of  lab'ring  engine 
Where  the  thundering  car-traios  wheel, 
Every  dash  of  rolling  paddles 
In  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
Echo  fkr  and  wide  the  anthem— 
We  are  rulers  of  the  free  1 
Every  blow  of  grim  old  forger 
The  song  of  triumph  rings, 
We  have  every  one  a  kingdom ! 
And  we  dwell  where  all  are  kings. 
Lawrence,  Mati.,  May  30, 1800. 


Wonderful  Instinct  op  a  Cat.  On  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  Capt  Elijah  Crocker,  of  this  vil- 
lage, sent  a  cat  and  two  of  her  kittens  tcr  Boston, 
by  the  sloon  S.  P.  Cole,  Capt  Washington  Farris. 
The  cat  and  kittens  were  taken  on  board  Capt 
Crocker's  vessel,  the  ship  Ashburton,  soon  to  sail 
for  Calcutta.    But  on  Thursday  morning  it  was 
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found  that  she  had  escaped;  and  on  Saturday 
night,  at  10  o'clock,  she  arrived  home,  at  the  res- 
idence of  Mr.EbeneserSmith,  of  this  village.  This 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  instinct 
of  the  cat — Barnstable  FatrioU 

Well  done,  Major  Phinney  !  If  you  had  told  this 
story  about  a  J?*A,  it  would  have  been  all  nat'ral 
enough,  but  such  a  whopper  about  cats  beats 
all  nater.  Well,  we  can't  afford  to  let  you  "go 
up  to  the  head"  until  we  have  told  our  story. 

Mr.  Charles  Blake  put  a  six  mouths'  old  kitten 
into  a  basket  one  Saturday  morning,  in  the  town 
of  Newton,  aeoen  miles  from  Boston,  put  a  cloth 
covering  over  the  basket,  and  tied  it  down.  He 
then  carried  the  basket  to  the  cars,  put  it  under 
his  seat,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  Station  house 
in  Boston,  opposite  the  U.  S.  Hotel,  took  the 
basket  in  his  hand  and  carried  it  entirely  across 
the  city  to  Quincy  Hall,  his  place  of  business. 
There  he  let  the  little  prisoner  out,  and  she  was 
seen  about  the  hall  during  the  day,  but  on  Mon- 
day morning  on  going  down  to  breakfast  he  found 
his  little  friend  back  to  Newton,  all  hale  and 
hearty,  and  ready  for  her  cup  of  milk ! !  She  had 
escaped  from  the  hall,  traversed  the  entire  width 
of  the  city  and  seven  miles  through  the  country, 
to  the  place  of  her  birth !  I  Thank  you  for  that 
hat,  Major ! 

For  the  New  Bnglcmd  Parmer, 
OATTIiB  DISE4Sil. 

Messbs.  Editors  : — Pleuro-pneumonia  is  rath- 
er an  uncouth  phrase  to  be  delivered  by  children 
born  of  An^lo-Saxon  parents  who  had  no  heredi- 
tary Greek  m  their  compositions.  Pleuro  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  pleura,  which  signifies 
the  side,  and  pneumonia,  from  Pneumon,  the 
Greek  word  for  lungs.  There  is  a  membrane  which 
lines  the  inside  of  the  chest  and  covers  the  ribs 
and  then  extends  to  and  envelops  the  lungs.  Man- 
kind, cattle  and  other  animals  are  provided  with 
this  membrane.  When  inflammation  seizes  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  ribs  it  is  called  a  pleuri- 
sy, or  inflammation  in  the  side,  which  causes  pain 
in  the  side,  and  when  it  seizes  both  the  membrane 
that  covers  the  lungs  and  that  which  lines  the 
ribs,  the  disease  is  called  the  pleuro-pneumonia, 
or  pleurisy  and  lung  fever. 

Names  go  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  disease 
is  a  reality.  From  analogy,  comparing  the  cattle 
distemper  with  the  pleuro-pneumonia  which  af- 
flicts mankind,  we  might  suppose  that  it  com- 
menced with  a  degree  of  inflammation  which  con- 
tinues for  a  short  time,  and  then  degenerates  to  a 
morbid  and  putrid  state  of  the  lungs,  which  ter- 
minates the  animal's  life.  Malignant  diseases, 
among  mankind,  whether  epidemic  or  from  con- 
tagion, are  limited.  When  the  plague,  yellow  fe- 
ver, small  pox,  or  any  other  d6solatmg  disease  has 
prevailed  for  a  season,  it  gradually  spends  it  vi- 
rus and  becomes  more  mild,  so  that  physicians  are 
often  led  to  suppose  that  they  have  discovered 
some  more  effectual  mode  of  treatment  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disease.  This  process  of  at- 
mospheric purification  continues  till  every  parti- 


cle of  the  offending  virus  is  absorbed  or  expelled 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  distemper  which  has 
caused  so  mucli  terror  and  destruction  becomes 
completely  extinct.  Judging  from  analogy,  we 
may  suppose  that  after  a  satisfactory  number  ol 
cattle  have  been  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  wrath 
of  the  demon  pleuro-pneumonia,  that  the  atmos- 
phere will  become  purified  of  all  noxious  influ- 
ences, so  fatal  to  cattle,  and  the  plague  will  be 
stayed.  Silas  Bro^vn. 

North  Wilmington,  June,  1860. 


{ 


POSTS  OrVBBTZSD. 


"W.  H."  asks  our  opinion  on  the  practice  of 
inverting  posts.  We  have  full  confidence  in  its 
usefulness.  The  conditions  necessary  to  rapid 
decay,  are  to  be  learned  at  the  earth  collar  of  the 
post ;  there  where  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere  can  exercise  their  joint  action, 
posts  first  rot,  while  the  part  above,  as  well  as 
below  this  point,  remains  sound  for  a  much  long- 
er period. 

When  the  style  of  wood  is  such  as  to  permit 
the  post  being  turned  upside  down,  the  rotting 
will  be  much  slower,  particularly  if  the  butt  be 
cut  angular  or  shelving,  so  as  to  pass  off  water 
falling  upon  it.  When  the  post  is  placed  in  the 
same  position  in  which  it  grew,  viz.,  butt  down, 
the  capillary  tubes  carry  up  moisture  from  the 
soil,  and  thus  it  is  always  moist  at  or  near  the 
earth  collar ;  when  on  the  contrary  the  position 
is  reversed,  this  capillary  action  does  not  occur, 
and  with  such  there  will  be  slower  decay. 

There  are  other  methods,  however,  of  preserv- 
ing posts,  {ill  of  which,  by  the  by,  may  be  added 
to  the  inverting  practice.  Thus,  with  the  invert- 
ing practice,  a  hole  majr  be  bored  in  the  top,  a 
smalt  amount  of  corrosive  sublimate  placed  in 
and  plugged ;  this  will  disseminate  itself,  passing 
downward  through  the  post,  and  thus  kvanizing 
the  wood  by  rendering  the  sap  insoluble.  The 
portion  of  post  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  ground, 
may  be  stood  in  a  vessel  containing  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  be  kyanized. 
This  operation,  howevAr,  although  it  renders  all 
woods  as  lasting  as  locust  itself,  is  expensive,  and, 
therefore,  can  only  be  appealed  to  in  the  vicinity 
of  chemical  works,  where  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  had  at  moderate  inrices.  - 

The  lower  portion  of  posts  may  be  coated  with 
coal  tar,  or  rosin  oil,  and  then  slowly  carbonized, 
by  setting  fire  to  this  coating.  This  treatment 
causes  them  to  last  a  much  longer  time.  The  or- 
dinary gas  tar  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

Immersion  in  a  solution  of  common  copperas, 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  many  other  salts,  has  been 
used  with  advantage. 

It  is  quite  strange  that  while  farmers  study  ecbif- 
omy,  even  beyond  their  truest  interest,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  fertilizing  materials,  labor-saving  tools, 
etc,  still  they  will  fence  their  farms  with  chestnut, 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  repeating  this 
expensive  operation,  as  far  as  the  posts  are  con- 
cerned, at  least  as  often  as  once  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  with  the 
means  we  have  named,  much  greater  economy 
may  be  availed  of. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  cost  of  the  fences 
in  the  United  States,  is  greater  than  the  interest 
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on  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain ;  we  b«lieye 
this,  and  therefore  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  necessity  for  economy  in  fencing.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  hedges  are  used  with 
advantage,  but  in  some  districts  the  land  is  too 
valuable  to  be  thus  used,  and  in  such  locality  econ- 
omy in  fencing  becomes  important.  —  Working 
Farmer. 

For  the  New  England  FartMr, 

TEE  CATTIJB  DISEASS  AHD  THE 
IiEQISIiATUBE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Is  it  not  strange  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature — the  men  selected  by  the 
people  to  represent  them — to  act  for  them — to 
promote  their  interests — the  picked  men  of  the 
State,  should  conspire  to  reduce  the  State  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  to  beggar  their  constituents, 
to  slaughter  whole  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the 
Commonwealth,  to  destroy  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  to  ruin  the  trade  in  beef  and  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese,  to  interrupt  the  business 
of  farming  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  to  ruin 
the  drovers  and  butchers,  and  to  discourage  every 
department  of  agriculture — and  all  for  what? 
Why,  to  make  themselves  popular !  To  gratify 
a  few  white-handkerchief  gentlemen  who  have 
got  frightened  because  some  cows  have  sick- 
ened and  died  ?  And  in  addition  to  all  the  above 
accumulated  evils  which  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  people,  they  have  levied  a  tax  upon  them- 
selves and  their  constituents  of  $100,000 !  to  pay 
a  set  of  noddies  for  doing  all  this  mischief.  Tney 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  convinced  that  the 
disease  among  the  cattle  is  contagious,  notwith- 
standing certain  venerable  doctors  in^ Boston  do 
not  think  there  is  sufficient  proof  oTf  the  fact ! 
Wonderful !  Surely  the  Legislature  will  no  lon- 
ger claim  to  be  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. What  can  be  the  motive  for  im- 
posing such  an  oppressive  tax  upon  the  poor  peo- 
ple ?  Is  the  Legislature  trying  to  ape  the  mon- 
archical Governments  of  England,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  Prussia,  who  have  expended  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  extirpate  the  same  disease  ? 
Have  they  been  creating  Offices  to  reward  politi- 
cal partisans  P  What  can  their  motive  be  P  Be- 
cause the  Governor  called  them  together,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  vote  themselves  $50 
apiece,  did  each  member  feel  bound  to  do  $50 
worth  of  mischief  ? 

But  seriously,  has  the  Legislature  reduced  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ?  Has 
it  done  irremediable  injury  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  ?  Has  the  Legislature  injured  Mr.  Che- 
nery  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  ?  Has  it  convert- 
ed the  green  pastm-es  of  the  Commonwealth  into 
a  great  slaughter-yard  ? 

It  has  simply  I'ccognized  existing  facts,  and  put 
the  people  of  the  State  upon  their  guard  against 
the  prevalence  of  a  great  calamity,  and  furnished 
them  with  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  and 
their  interests.  If  ever  men  came  together  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  do 
their  duty,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  came 
together  with  that  desire,  and  devoted  themselves 
faithfully  to  their  work.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
commissioners  have  destroyed  640  cattle,  and  the 
Legislature  has  laid  a  tax  of  $100,000.  These 
numbers  sound  large  to  those  of  us  who  are  not 


accustomed  to  deal  in  large  sums,  and  men  w^ho 
like  to  find  fault,  and  who  are  addicted  to  making 
speeches,  can  ring  the  changes  upon  them,  untu 
they  become  a  jjreat  affair. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  look  at  a  few  figures  hx 
another  relation,  and  perhaps  it  may  tend  to  allay 
our  fears.  I  have  before  me  five  numbers  of  the 
New  England  Farmer.  I  take  them  up  and  look 
at  the  number  of  beeves  reported  at  Uarobridge 
and  Brighton  markets  for  each  week,  and  I  find 
reported  on 

May  12 1700 

"   28 IfiOO 

June  2 .1650 

"     8 .1282 

«*   16 1125 

■ 

Here  are  the  reports  for  five  weeks  in  May  and 
June  of  the  present  year.    The  whole  number 
amounts  to  7,257.    This  divided  by  5  gives  1451 
as  the  average  number  for  each  of  these  five  weeks. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  each  of  these  beeves  to  weigh 
6  cwt,  and  to  be  worth  $6  per  cwt.,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  low  estimate,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
price,  the  whole  value  will  be  $52,236.    We  no- 
tice that  the  sales  have  diminished  about  one- 
third  during  those  five  weeks.    But  we  suppose 
this  always  occurs  more  or  less  at  this  season  of 
the  year.    Veal  is  plenty  and  lambs  are  comin? 
into  market.   The  stall-fed  cattle  are  mostly  used 
up,  and  cattle  are  not  quite  ready  to  come  in  from 
the  pastures,  and  p;reen  vegetables  are  in  the  mar- 
ket.   But  we  notice  especially  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  cattle  needed  for  the  market  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  is  1451  per  week,  even  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  A  reference  to  the  reports  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  will,  doubtless,  show  that  the 
consumption  is  tnore  than  200^  weekly.    The 
Commissioners  have  killed  640  cattle,  less  than 
half  a  week's  supply  for  the  Boston  market.    We 
notice  another  fact ;  the  value  of  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered by  the  butchers  of  this  neighborhood  week- 
ly is  more  than  $52,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
tax  of  $100,000.    Now  p^e  suppose  the  sale  has 
diminished  in  other  parts  of  the  State  as  much  as 
at  the  Boston  markets.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  more  than  twice  as  many  cattle  have  been 
saved  already,  as  the  Commissioners  have-  de- 
stroyed, and  as  the  $100,000  would  hardly  pay 
for  two  weeks  supply  of  beef,  we  think  this  sum 
has  been  nearly  saved  already  by  the  diminished 
consumption  of  beef,  and  will  be  saved  more  than 
twice  over  during  the  summer,  so  that  we  do  not 
see  that  we  have  any  cause  of  alarm  lest  the 
stock  should  run  out,  or  the  State  be  made  bank- 
rupt. 

There  have  been  fewer  cattle  driven  to  market 
from  this  State,  thus  far  this  season,  and  will  be 
through  the  summer,  than  if  there  had  been  no 
disease  among  us,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  more  cattle  in  the  State,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  than  if  the  Commissioners  had  not 
kiUed  a  single  animal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  num- 
bers that  will  be  saved  from  contagion  through 
their  efforts. 

No  more  of  the  tax  will  be  expended  than  may 
be  needed,  and  we  think  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  not  more  than  half  the  sum  in  addition  to  tno 
$10,000  previously  appropriated,  will  be  re- 
quired. But  the  Legislature  acted  wisely  in  pro- 
viding ample  means,  so  that  the  Cpmmissioncrs 
may  be  able  to  carry  out  all  the  "measures  which 
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they  shall  judge  necessary  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. They  should  not  be  crippled  in  their  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  beneficent  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  pnce  of  beef  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years,  and  probably  will  be  so  through  the 
season,  and  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the  panic  oc- 
casioned by  the  disease. 

The  drovers,  generally  a  very  shrewd  class  of 
men,  purchased  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  turned 
them  mto  the  pastures.  They  now  fear  they  shall 
not  get  the  prices  in  the  autumn  which  they  an- 
ticipated. Is  not  this  the  chief  source  of  the  hue 
nna  cry  which  has  been  raised  against  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Legislature  P  There  are  men 
in  the  State,  as  experience  has  already  shown, 
who  are  willing  to  get  diseased  cattle,  or  cattle 
which  have  been  exposed  to  disease,  off  their 
own  hands,  without  regard  to  consequences — 
such  men  cry  out  against  any  laws  that  restrain 
their  movements.  But  if  the  drovers  should  not 
make  as  large  a  profit  as  they  anticipated,  the  con- 
sumers of  beef  will  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

Should  the  price  of  beef  be  less  than  usual,  the 
eople  of  this  State  will  not  be  the  principal  losers, 
or  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  beef  brought  to 
our  market  comes  from  other  States. 

Yours,  a. 


I 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

SFAYSD    COWS. 

About  the  first  of  May,  1859,  a  gentleman  at 
Newburyport  had  two  cows  spayed ;  one  a  fine 
Durham  cow,  four  years  old,  six  weeks  after  drop- 
ping her  second  calf;  the  other,  an  old  native 
cow,  eleven  years  old,  but  a  good  milker.  In  Oc- 
tober, he  haa  a  third  cow  spayed.  In  April,  1860, 
a  fourth,  and  the  seventh  of  the  present  month,  a 
fifth.  The  two  first,  which  were  altered  more  than 
thirteen  months  ago,  are  now  in  good  condition. 
The  young  cow  is  tolerable  beef.  They  give  as 
much  milk  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  The  milk  is 
very  rich,  like  the  milk  of  farrow  cows.  The  two 
cows  that  were  altered  thirteen  months  ago,  to- 
gether with  the  one  spayed  on  the  first  of  April, 
this  year,  give  regularly  thirty  quarts  of  milk,  ev- 
ery day.  The  cow  that  was  altered  in  October, 
has  been  troubled  this  spring  with  ^get,  but  is 
now  netting  well  of  it.  The  lumps  m  the  udder 
are  disappearing,  and  she  will  doubtless  soon 
be  in  good  condition.  Their  owner  says  he  has 
bis  muk  fountain  guaged ;  he  knows  how  much 
he  will  have  daUy,  and  his  milk  is  better  than  ev- 
er before.  He  says  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
good  cow  without  having  her  altered.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  the  operation,  and  no  inju- 
rious effect  has  followed  in  either  case.  The 
wounds  all  healed  well,  and  the  cows  soon  re- 
turned to«  full  flow  of  milk.      J.  Reynolds. 


"TmED  AND  Sick  op  a  Mercantile  Life." 
—We  could  be  of  more  service  to  ouij  corres- 
pondent, "J.  SubscribeTf'* — who  is  "sick  and  tired 
of  a  mercantile  Ufe,"  and  who  is  determined  to 
try  farming, — ^by  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
than  by  replying  to  his  note  through  the  Farmer, 
Indeed,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  reply  in  writing, 
short  of  making  a  large  pamphlet,  or  a  book. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

BAZBnra  ^chs  peacock. 

Me.  Editor: — ^In  the  monthly  Farmer  for 
June,  "Oak  Hill"  would  like  information  on  Ae 
raising  of  the  peacock.  If  he  would  lilce  my  way 
of  telling  him,  it  shall  be  very  much  at  his  service. 

In  the  first  place,  the  peacock  does  not  gener- 
ally care  much  about  more  than  one  mate,  though 
h^  wiU  sometimes  play  the  Mormon.  They  breed 
at  two  years  old,  at  which  time  the  cock  has  a 
small  tail ;  at  three  years  he  is  ec|uipped  in  full. 

The  hen,  a  modest  looking  bird,  lays,  at  two 
years'  old,  from  three  to  five  large  eggs ;  she  sets 
on  them  five  weeks,  at  which  time  they  will  come 
forth  perfectly  fledged,  and  they  generally  go  to 
roost  the  first  night.  The  hen  lays  her  eggs  early 
in  June — so,  bv  the  first  or  second  week  in  July, 
she  is  off  with  her  young,  which  she  is  pretty  sure 
to  bring  out  and  bring  up.  Tliere  used  to  be  a 
fabulous  storv  of  the  cock ;  that  he  would  kill  the 
young  if  he  /ound  them  before  they  had  the  tuft 
on  their  heads.  The  truth  is  enough  to  tell  of  him, 
and  about  as  much  as  he  can  bear.  And  for  the 
information  of  "Oak  Hill,"  I  will  enumerate  a  few 
fapts.  He  will  not  be  confined  ;  he  will  perch  on 
the  top  of  your  highest  chimne^r,  or  the  ridge  of 
your  highest  building,  and  give  forth  such  screams, 
that  any  one  who  is  fond  of  such  things,  will  be 
induced  to  exclaim,  delectable  1  If  you  have  a  hen 
with  small  chickens,  he  is  sure  to  follow  up  and 
survey  her  brood  with  the  most  apparent  inquisi- 
tiveness,  though  he  never  appears  to  hurt  them  at 
all,  although  extremely  annoying  to  her.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  determined  on  the  mastery  of  the 
feathered  family,  which  he  generally  effects.  The 
young  hen  seldom  lays  more  than  three  eggs,  but 
as  she  grows  older,  she  lays  more,  and  finally 
comes  up  to  nine  or  ten.  They  are  easily  raised, 
require  little  or  no  care,  and  are  excellent  for  the 
table.  Alf.  Baylies. 

Taunton^  June^  1860. 


SHOBINO  WESS. 


"A  friend  of  ours  boarding  in  the  country 
found  his  hostess  one  morning  busily  engaged  in 
making  numerous  small  woolen  bags,%f  singular 
shape.  Upon  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  they 
were  shoes  for  hens,  to  prevent  them  from  scratch- 
ing. The  lady  stated  that  it  had  been  her  prac- 
tice for  years  to  shoe  her  hens,  and  save  her  gar- 
den. These  "shoes,"  (I  believe  they  are  not  pa- 
tented,) were  of  woolen,  made  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  a  fowPs  foot  with  ease,  after  which  it  is 
closed  with  a  needle  and  sewed  tightly  on,  ex- 
tending about  an  inch  up  the  leg.  Our  friend  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  oiddies,  possibly  conceits 
ed  with  their  new  honors,  appeared  to  tread  as 
though  walking  on  eggs — ^particularly  was  this 
the  case  when  from  the  width  of  the  shoe  one 
would  conceive  that  their  toes  might  be  a  little 
pinched." 

This  is  not  a  bad  idea.  We  have  seen  hens 
shod  before,  and  with  good  results ;  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  make  a  regular  shoe  for  them ; 
even  a  piece  of  cloth  embracing  their  foot  and  se- 
cured to  the  leg,  the  bag  being  large  enough  to 
allow  their  toes  to  expand  in  it,  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  I>y  such  an  appliance,  hen- 
yards  and  tight  fences  ore  unnecessary,  the  hens 
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are  allowed  their  liberty  all  summer,  and  will  lay 
better  for  it,  and  even  the  garden  and  field  will 
be  kept  clean  from  many  worms,  bugs,  flies  and 
other  vermin  that  injure  vegetation.  But  for 
their  scratching,  hens  do  little  harm  and  much 
good  on  cultivated  grounds. — Rural  Intelligencer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOTV  FABMING   ViTAQ  MADS  PUSASANT 
AND   PROFIT  A  BT.W, 

AND   THE  BOYS  THOUGHT  IT  BESPBOTABLZ. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Leg- 
islative Agricultural  Society,  and  the  attempts  to 
introduce  agricultural  education  as  a  branch  of 
common  school  education,  which  seems  to  me  as 
proper  as  instruction  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
or  mason,  in  a  common  public  school,  has  led  me, 
who  am  at  least  not  a  known  talker,  to  pen  a  few 
lines  for  the  Farmer. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  remote  country  village,  in 
a  neighboring  State,  I  knew  two  gentlemen  of 
good  education  and  public  spirit.  One,  the  skilful 
village  physician,  the  other  a  tlanner.  The  doctor 
owned  and  lived  on  a  large  farm,  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  hired  help  mostly.  The  other 
had  only  the  usual  half-acre  attached  to  country 
residences  for  the  purpose  of  a  garden.  Both 
were  zealous  and  activb  members  and  officers  of 
the  county  agricultural  society.  In  each  of  these 
families  was  a  boy,  enjoying  the  ordinary  six 
months  schooling  of  a  country  villa^,  where  they 
learned  to  read,  to  spell,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  grammar.  The  doctor's  son,  at  other  times, 
was  accustomed  to  work  on  the  farm ;  he  was  al- 
lowed to  own  and  dispose  of  a  sheep  or  two,  or 
now  and  then  a  colt,  or  to  raise  a  heifer,  or  pair 
of  steers,  his  own  possession.  A  small  piece  of 
land  was  allowed  him  to  experiment  upon,  and  to 
crop  as  he  chose,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  his  own. 
The  best  agricultural  paper  of  that  day  was  taken 
in  the  family,  or  by  the  boy.  He  was  encouraged 
by  a  wise  father,  and  advised  in  his  planting  op- 
erations, and  not  laughed  at,  if  there  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  proceeds  of  whatever  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  his  own,  were  cheerfully  and 
promptly  alk)wed  him,  either  selling  his  crops  and 
cattle  mmself,  or  being  paid  their  market  value, 
by  the  father.  Quite  an  ingeniously  constructed 
cheese-press  was  made  by  him»  for  which  his 
mother  paid  him  the  most  flattering  compliment 
of  using  for  the  cheese  of  a  considerable  dairy. 
Afterwards,  like  most  New  England  boys,  desir- 
ing a  better  education  than  common  schools  af- 
forded, he  fitted  for,  entered  and  graduated  with 
high  honors,  at  a  New  England  college.  Being 
little  inclined  to  professional  life,  he  went  back  to 
the  farm,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  practi* 
cal  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  his  county.  Nor 
does  he  disuse  his  literary  pursuits  and  advanta- 
ges ;  occasionally,  during  tne  leisure  portion  of 
the  year,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  less  informed 
neighbors,  he  teaches  school,  which  affords  their 
children  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  at 
a  much  better  school  than  ordinarily  accessible 
to  them.  Occasionally  he  gives  a  lecture,  or  an 
agricultural  address,  and  diligently  through  the 
journals  of  his  State,  instructs  his  brother  farm- 
ers from  his  practical  experience. '  Such  a  man 
elevates  the  pursuit  he  has  choaan,  elevates  his 


fellows  by  making  more  certain  the  results  aad 
avails  of  agricultural  labor.  Query :  Cannot  a  good 
many  farmers  of  this  Commonwealth  in  like  laan* 
ncr  grow  farmers  on  their  farms,  and  find  It  a 
most  profitable  crop  ? 

Li  the  rather  miscellaneous  library  of  the  other 
gentleman,  between  Shakspeaie  and   Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  stood  Fcssenden's  New  Eag- 
laud  Gardener,  and  his  boy,  in  addition  to  a  thor- 
ough reading  of  that,  was  made  to  weed  the  gar- 
den, sometimes  to  sow  it,  and  when  he  was  larger, 
was  made  responsible  for  its  whole  care  and  or* 
dering,   whereby  he  came  to   love  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  to  know  how,  and  to 
like  to  raise  them  all  $  and  alwa^^^s  has  retained 
rather  a  weakness  for  "digging  in  the  garden," 
ever  since.     Would  "botany,    and  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  how  to  farm,"  taught  in  the  com- 
mon school,  have  better   impressed  these  boys 
with  a  love  of  the  earth,  and  knowledge  to  make 
it  yield  its  fruits  ?    Lot  the  boys  have  good  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  books  and  papers,  for 
winter  reading,  a  bit  of.  earth  to  cultivate,  and  a 
share  in  its  proceeds,  and  there  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful farmers,  fewer  idlers,  disappointed  trades- 
men and  professional  men ;  and  it  will  go  far  to 
answer  the  question,  "How  to  make  fanning  a 
pleasure  and  profit."  d. 

Boston,  February  28,  1860. 


THE  SHSPHSBD'S  SABBATH  BONO. 

This  is  God's  holy  d*y— 
Now,  one  last  matin  bell  I  hear, 
Now,  all  is  silent,  lllar  and  near, 

Am  in  the  fields  I  straj. 

In  prayer  I  bend  the  knee- 
Sweet  dread!  mysterious  whispering  ooondt 
Am  if  unseen  ones  all  aroond 

Were  wonhipping  with  me. 

The  sky  their  glories  ray,— 
The  stainless  heavens,  ikr  and  near, 
Seen  opening  to  my  visions  clear 

This  is  God's  holy  day. 

Fironi  ike  German  of  UkUmd 


For  tite  Nevf  Englaad  Farmer* 

MirsiBras  amonq  ths  moitntainb  or 

NEW  EKGIiANB. 

Ma^,  charming  May,  has  come  and  gone,  and 
with  It  came  the  singing  of  birds,  the  peeping  of 
froffs,  the  plowman*s  merry  whistle,  and  the  thous- 
and  and  one  happy  associations  that  cluster  about 
the  tiller  of  the  soili  to  cheer  his  spirits  and  make 
his  heart  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  his  happy 
vocation.  Foolish  is  the  man  who  foregoes  the 
sweet  comforts  of  rural  life — the  associations  of 
myriads  of  gay  songsters  that  come  up  annually 
among  the  mountains  from  the  mu^y  South,  to 
warble  their  little  notes  of  sweet  eloquence  to  the 
farmer,  as  he  tills  these  beautiful  hill-sides  and 
valleys — ^to  snuff  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  trio  of 
seasons,  so  richly  freightea  with  the  ''balm  of  a 
thousand  flowers — the  sowing  and  planting— the 
"merry  hay  day,"  the  "rich  golden  harvest" — for 
a  life  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  alone. 
Spring  is  the  time  for  the  singing  of  birds,  but 
we  must  wait  until  June  for  the  rose,  beautiful 
rose !  the  queen  of  flowers,  how  beautiful !    Has 
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the  rose  borrowed  its  hues  of  the  rainbow,  or  has 
the  bow  kissed  the  rose,  with  a  blush  on  its 
cheek  ?  Meanwhile  we  wait,  the  firuit  trees  are 
white  with  incipient  fruit,  and  from  the  instinct 
of  hope  we  taste  fruit  in  tbe  blossoms. 

Next,  and  now,  is  June,  sunny,  genial,  smiling 
June ;  the  month  of  the  rose  and  the  lily,  the  em- 
blems of  beauty  and  modesty  \  The  rose,  when  a 
bud,  a  hundred  leayes  blushing  with  delight,  so 
nicely  folded  oyer  its  glowing  heart  that  the  soft- 
est breeze  sighing  oyer  the  ^een  earth  might  not 
suspect  the  secret  of  its  being ;  a  perfect  flower, 
it  breathes  forth  its  fragrance  upon  the  morning 
air,  and  drinks  in  its  dews,  and  unfolds  its  beau- 
ty to  the  great  sun  of  nature  that  has  giyen  it 
birth.  Of  the  lily,  the  pure  white  lily,  waying  so 
gracefuUy  upon  its  slender  stem,  scattering  dust 
uke  golden  tears  from  its  spotless  bosom,  when 
disturbed  by  the  winds,  its  lofty  graces,  its  loyely 
simplicity — emblem  of  purity — sacred  by  reference 
— ^tbat  which  is  so  perfect  cannot  be  described. 
The  most  perfect  art  cannot  imitate,  nor  bear 
away  the  nch  fragrance  that  lingers  about  it. 
Loye,  purity,  and  gentleness  are  typified  in  the 
rose  and  the  lily,  but  in  the  material  world  these 
graces  are  looked  upon  as  weaknesses. 

Those  sweet  little  flowers  that  greet  us  so  early 
in  spring,  haye  gone, — ^the  crocus,  the  yiolet  and 
their  kindred,— gone  to  rest  until  another  spring. 
Would  that  spring  were  more  frequent ;  but  then 
'twould  be  less  charming.  If  it  were  all  spring 
time,  then  its  beauties  would  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  monotony  of  seasons.  With  bounteous  rains 
God  has  watered  these  hills  and  yalleys— «11  niiture 
smiles  in  newness  of  life,  and  the  little  babbling 
brooks  are  meandering  to  the  waters  that  span 
the  globe.  New  England,  the  mother  of  the 
scbo<u-house-— the  guardian  of  the  church,  the 
birth-place  of  America's  great  men,  whose  hills 
are  so  beautifully  carpeted  with  nature*s  magnifi- 
cent green,  with  scenery  so  sublime,  so  majestic 
— ^who  does  not  sigh  for  a  home  in  New  England  ? 

Lewis  S.  Pierce. 

Hast  Jqffretf,  N.  E.,  June,  1860. 


jRw  tAe  New  England  Farmer* 
SBASOV,  OBOFS,  FAITH  AND  FBACTIOE. 

Gentlemen  : — For  many  weeks  preyious  to  the 
first  of  the  present  month,  a  yery  uncommon 
drought  preyailed  in  this  region,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  farmer  looked  dubious  indeed ;  all  nature 
seemed  to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect ;  the  merry  whis- 
tle of  the  husbandman  was  seldom  heard,^  while 
an  expression  of  fearful  foreboding  was  yisible  in 
their  countenances,  as  they  toiled  with  the  plow 
and  the  hoe ;  but  their  troubles  were  not  to  end 
here,  for  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  while  our  hearts 
were  still  sad,  and  we  were  anticipating  a  yery 
meagre  reward  for  our  toils,  news  reached  us, 
that  the  cattle  disease  was  adyancing  upon  us  at 
a  rapid  rate,  but,  luckily,we  were  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  The  town  authorities  haye  acted 
promptly  in  the  matter,  and  we  think  we  haye  but 
yery  uttle  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

The  refreshing  rains  that  haye  fallen  the  past 
few  weeks,  haye  changed  the  face  of  nature  yery 
much ;  yegetation  is  adyancing  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  the  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop  of  all  kinds 
with  the  exception  of  hay,  neyer  was  better ;  hay, 


we  think,  must  be  yery  light  in  many  places. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  larmers  are  beginning  to  take  cour- 
age, showing  a  disposition  to  work  while  the  day 
lasts;  they  read  their  Bible  and  New  England 
Farmer  when  night  cometh,  and  leaye  the  mture 
with  Him  who  ruleth  all  things  well. 

The  Bible  shows  us  how  and  where  to  put  our 
trust — the  New  England  Farmer  teaches  us  how 
to  till  the  land,  and  if  we  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  two,  and  let  the  flying  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  cattle  disease,  &c.,  go  to  the  four 
winds  where  they  belong,  I  think  we  hayo  but  lit- 
tle to  fear  in  the  future.  Our  farmers,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  spend  too  much  time  talking  oyer  fly- 
ing reports,  they  give  too  much  credence  to  the 
thousand  and  one  rumors  afloat  in  the  world  in 
regard  to  the  farming  interest,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  different  agricultural  pursuits 
more  than  anything  else  we  haye  to  encounter. 
Dig  more,  and  talk  leas,  is  the  advice  of  an  old 
farmer,  and  constant  reader  of  the  New  England 
Farmer.  -W.  C.  A.  Cunton, 

Claremont,  N.  H,,  June,  1860. 


Fat  Ike  New  BngUmd  Foarmer, 
nsr-DOOB  FABMINQ. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Much  is  being  said  in  your  pa- 
per about  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  farming, 
cut  of  doors,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  in-door  la- 
bor, where  the  most  of  the  hard  toil  without  re- 
muneration is  found.  It  is  healthy  and  pleasant . 
work,  when  farmers  get  where  they  can  haye  suf- 
ficient help  in-doors,  as  well  as  out. 

But  with  some  exceptions,  the  farmer's  wife  fey . 
as  a  general  thing,  the  most  hard-worldng  class  • 
there  is ;  she  must  be  watchful,  and  never  tiring, , 
for  if  she  is  not  able  to  perform  to-day's  labor,,  to- 
day, to-morrow  she  has  got  a  double  task  to  per^ 
form ;  to  be  sure,  she  is  not  driven  to  it  with  the 
lash,  but  the  spur  of  necessity  drives  her  on,^  and 
with  the  cares  and  labors  of  in-doors  farmingr,  she 
often  has  the  cores  of  a  large  family.  Farming 
is  not,  as  a  general  thing,  found  to  be  su^ciently 
remunerative  to  allow  of  hiring  in-doors  work,  so 
that  all  the  labor  and  care  must  come  upon  the 
farmer's  wife.  If  she  has  a  large  family,  and  the 
prospect  good  for  more,  still  she  mus|;  make  and 
mend,  bake  and  Drew,  wash  and  scour,  churn  and 
make  cheese,  milk  and  feed  hogs,  &c.  Because 
she  knows,  if  she  hires,  the  family  wants  must  be 
curtailed  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  hiring, 
when,  with  all  ner  planning  and  hard 'work,  she 
can  get  scarcely  enough,  for  the  husbandman  is 
too  apt  to  think  that  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
sufficient,  and  all  else  are  superfluities.  So  the 
wife  must  wait  for  the  hens  to  lay,  for  from  that 
source  often  comes  all  the  change  tbat  falls  to 
her  share ! 

Flease  insert  this  in  your  columas,  for  if  it  does 
not  meet  with  the  views  of  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents it  may  meet  the  case  of  their  wives. 

A  Farmer's  Wife. 

Warner,  N.  K,  1860. 


Plants  FOUND  in  New  Bedford.*— We  have 
before  us  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  found  in 
New  Bedford  and  its  Vicinity,  arranged  accord* 
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ing  to  the  season  of  their  Flowering.  By  E.  W. 
Hekyet."  Such  a  publication  will  lead  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  indigenous  and  beautiful  plants 
that  grow  about  us.  We  shall  find  it  quite  useful 
in  our  labors.  The  author  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  copy. 


AMEBICAN  FOMOLOaiCAIi  BOCXESTY. 

• 

The  eighth  session  of  this  institution  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  commencing  on 
the  11th  of  September  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  will  be  continued  for  several  days. 

This  society,  the  first  national  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  pomological  science,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  year  1848.  Its  sessions  have  brought 
together  the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of  our 
country ;  its  transactions  have  embodied  their  va- 
rious researches  and  ripest  experience,  and  its  cat- 
alogue of  fruits  has  oecome  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  American  pomology. 

Its  example  has  created  a  general  taste  for  this 
science,  inspired  pomologists  with  greater  zeal, 
and  called  mto  existence  many  kindred  associa- 
tions. Its  progress  has  been  remarkable  and 
gratifying,  but  it  still  has  a  great  work  to  perform. 
Its  general  catalogue  should,  from  time  to  time, 
be  enlarged  and  perfected,  and  local  catalogues 
formed,  embracing  the  fruits  adapted  to  each  State 
and  Territory  of  uie  Union.  The  last  of  these  sug- 
gestions was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  gener- 
al fruit  committee,  at  the  seventh  session  of  the 
society,  in  the  year  1858,  This  has  been  careful- 
ly considered,  and  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention. It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended 
that  each  State  Pomological,  Horticultural,  or 
Agricultural  Society,  charge  its  fruit  committee 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  information,  and  pre- 
senting the  same,  with  descriptive  lists  of  fruits 
adapted  to  their  location. 

The  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  inci'eas- 
ing  value  of  the  fruit  cro^  of  the  United  States, 
call  for  a  prompt  and  cordial  response  to  this  re- 
quest,— ^for  a  careful  preparation  of  said  list,  and 
ror  a  full* and  able  representation,  at  the  approach- 
ing session,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  various  State  committees  of  this  society 
are  expected  to  submit  accurate  and  full  reports 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  fruit  culture, 
within  their  limits,  together  with  definite  answers 
to  each  of  the  following  questions.  These  reports, 
it  is  desirable,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  general  fruit  committee,  Hon.  Samuel 
Walker,  Bixbury,  Mass.,  if  possible,  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  September,  or  to  Thomas  W.  Field, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  BrookljTi,  New  York. 

What  six,  twelve  and  twenty  varieties  of  the  ap- 
ple arc  best  adapted  to  an  orchard  of  one  hundred 
trees  for  family  use, — and  how  many  of  each  sort 
should  it  contain  ?  What  varieties,  and  how  many 
of  each,  are  best  for  an  orchard  of  one  thotuana 
trees,  designed  to  bear  fruit  for  the  market  ? 

What  six  and  twelve  varieties  of  the  pear  are 
best  for  family  use  on  the  pear  stock  ?  What  va- 
rieties on  the  quince  stock  ?  What  varieties,  and 
now  many  of  each  of  these,  are  best  adapted  to  a 
pear  orchard  of  one  hundred  or  of  one  thousand 
trees  ? 

What  are  the  six  and  twelve  best  varieties  of 
the  peach  P  What  are  the  best  varieties,  and  how 


many  of  each  are  best  adapted  to  a  peach  ordiard 
of  one  hundred  or  of  one  thousand  trees  P 

Answers  to  these  questions  should  be  made 
from  reliable  experience,  and  with  reference  to 
theproximity  or  remoteness  of  the  markets 

Held,  as  this  convention  will  be,  in  a  city  easi- 
ly accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  coming  session  will  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  the  society  has  ever  held.  Socie- 
ties, therefore,  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Union,  and  the  Provinces  of  British  America, 
are  requested  to  send  such  number  of  delegates 
as  they  may  choose  to  elect.  Fruit-growers,  nur- 
sery-men, and  all  others  interested  in  the  art  of 
pomology,  are  invited  to  be  present — ^to  become 
members,  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention. 

In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion,  members  and  delegates  are 
requested  to  forward  for  exhibition  as  large  col- 
lections of  fruit  as  practicable,  including  speci- 
mens of  all  the  rare  and  valuable  varieties  grown 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  esteemed  worthy 
of  notice ;  also,  papers  descriptive  of  their  mode 
of  cultivation — of  diseases  and  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation — of  remedies  for  the  same,  and  to 
communicate  whatever  may  aid  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  Each  contributor  is  re- 
quested to  make  out  a  complete  list  of  his  contri- 
butions, and  present  the  same  with  his  fruits,  that 
a  report  of  ail  the  varieties  entered  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  as  soon  as  practicable  aflber 
its  organization. 

Societies  will  please  transmit  to  the  Secretary, 
at  an  early  day,  a  list  of  the  delegates  they  have 
appointed. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  can 
remit  the  admission  fee  to  Thomas  P.  James, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  who  will  furnish 
them  with  the  transactions  of  the  society.  Life- 
Membership,  $20 ;  Biennial,  $2. 

Packages  of  fruits  may  be  addressed  to  Thos. 
P.  James,  %30  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 


Flor  fh»  New  Sngland  Farwter, 
TXTBXJSYB. 

Gov.  Brown  : — My  little  boy  wants  me  to  put 
into  the  Fanner  an  account  of  tne  wonderful  feats 
of  our  turkeys,  and  accordingly  I  submit  the  facts 
to  your  disposal.  We  have  fed  white  turkeys  for 
several  years,  the  color,Uke  the  Caucasian  complex- 
ion, being  transmitted  by  descent.  Sometimes  in 
the  autumn  a  flock  of  tnem  on  the  hill-side  look 
like  a  shepherd's  charge.  Well,  now  for  the  won- 
der. One  of  our  turkeys  laid  fifteen  eggs  and  went 
to  setting.  The  eggs  in  the  nest  still  went  on  in- 
creasing in  number,  so  that  we  supposed  another 
turkey  laid  to  her,  and  took  care  to  shut  her  out 
of  the  bam.  Eggs,  however,  continued  to  be  laid, 
till  they  reached  about  thirty,  when  the  turkey 
hatched  the  fifteen  eggs  she  began  to  set  with* 
Meanwhile  it  turned  out  that  the  other  turkey 
had  a  nest  of  her  own  in  another  place,  and  she 
had  gone  to  setting ;  so  we  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  setting  turkey  must  have  kept 
on  laying.  This  was  fully  verified  after  hatching, 
for  she  has  still  kept  on  laying,  and  has  a  nest 
where  she  may  soon  be  expected  to  set  again. 
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What,  then,  some  reader  may  inquire,  will  be- 
come of  her  little  turkep  P  Why,  Mr.  Gobbler 
will  look  after  them  and  brood  them  at  night 
He  is  a  very  tender  parent,  I  can  tell  you.  Last 
year  a  little  turkey  got  lamed,  and  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  over  walls  with  the  others.  The 
mother  with  the  ninety  and  nine  would  moye  on 
despite  his  cries,  but  the  old  gobbler  would  fly 
back  and  forth,  neyer  deserting  the  lost  lamb  till 
some  place  was  found  where  he  could  get  oyer. 

Turkeys  are  easy  to  raise  if  you  are  careful  for 
the  first  five  or  six  weeks.  They  should  then  haye 
eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fine  and  soaked  in 
milk,  afterwards  some  dough.  They  must  be 
kept  in  during  storms,  and  while  the  dew  is  on, 
dvain^  this  early  period.  Afterwaids  the  sum- 
mer flies  and  grasshoppers  will  relieye  you  from 
feeding,  and  furnish  tne  turkeys  sumptuous  re- 
pasts. They  are  useful  in  clearing  tne  fields  of 
insects.  They  are  sad  strollers,  constantly  per- 
ambulating, like  the  restless  spirits  who  sing, 

"We'll  wander  this  wide  world  oTer, 
And  then  to  another  we*ll  go.'* 

But  if  you  haye  ample  space,  they  are  a  profitable 
fowl  to  raise.  F. 

Wayland,  1860. 


FliXnC  OTTIiTUKES. 
BY    PRUNU8    GAGE. 


There  is  no  good  reason  why -we  should  not 
haye  good  crops  of  plums.  The  most  difficult  en- 
emy to  be  conquered  is  the  ourculio,  and  there  is 
eyidence  during  the  past  season  that  this  insect 
could  be  beaten  from  the  field  if  we  only  go  at 
him  with  a  determination  to  ''carry  the  war  to  ex- 
tremeties,  and  giye  no  quarter."  It  is  not  ri^ht 
that  on  our  clay  soils  we  should  be  obliged  to  giye 
up  this  delicious  fruit ;  and  the  full  crops  secured 
by  S.  O.  Knapp,  of  Jackson,  the  present  year, 
proye  that  plums  can  be  grown.  His  trees  the 
past  autumn  were  very  fully  laden  with  yery  lus- 
cious fruit  But  he  attended  to  the  curculio  at 
the  proper  season.  His  plan  was  the  sheet  and 
mallet,  eyery  morning.  Some  of  his  trees  had  been 
payed  around  for  a  few  feet  from  the  tree,  and  he 
observed  that  the  curculio  did  not  work  so  freely 
in  the  branches  over  the  pavement  as  they  did 
where  they  were  over  the  ground.  Many  try  the 
sheet  and  mallet,  but  leave  it  off  before  the  sea- 
son is  over.  They  don't  stick  to  it.  Others  let 
their  poultry  attempt  the  work,  but  the  poultry 
can  only  destroy  a  part,  from .  the  fact  that  the 
curculio  is  a  cunning  insect,  and  soon  buries  it- 
self out  of  the  reach  of  all  kinds  of  barn-yard 
fowls. 

That  a  crop  of  plums  is  one  of  the  most  profi- 
table known  there  is  np  question.  The  point  to 
be  come  at,  is  how  to  raise  them.  The  soil  in  ev- 
ery  case  should  contain  clay,  or  be  a  somewhat 
stiff  loam,  and  in  choosing  a  location,  the  yard 
should  be  by  itself,  so  that  it  may  be  separated  or 
fenced  in  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  A 
yard  a  hundred  feet  square  will  afford  room  for 
about  forty  trees,  set  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  say  seven  rows  of  six  trees  in 
each  row.  The  ground  should  be  well  tile-drained 
and  should  be  trench  plowed,  before  the  trees 
are  set,  and  then  the  following  seven  varieties,  a 
row  of  each  kind  being  grown,  may  be  selected. 


viz:  the  Imperial  Gage,  the  Jefferson,  Bolmar 
Washington,  McLaughlin's,  Goe's  Golden  Drop, 
Keine  Claude  de  Bevay,  Blue  Imperatrice. — 
The  soil  in  the  plum  yard  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  grow  grass  or  any  other  crop  whatever,  es- 
pecially after  the  trees  begin  to  truit,  or  before, 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  then  only  such  crops 
as  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots  or  potatoes.  No  corn 
or  grain  should  ever  be  permitted  amongst  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind. 

After  the  trees  have  matured  so  that  fruit  is  set 
from  the  blossoms  each  year,  then  the  ground 
should  be  pulverized  and  rolkid  as  solid  as  possi- 
ble each  spring  before  the  season  for  the  curcu- 
lio. During  the  curculio  season,  we  would  again 
roll  it  once  a  week,  and  turn  in  the  poultry,  es- 
pecially broods  of  ducks,  to  devour  all  the  insects 
which  might  be  found  troublesome  to  the  fruit. 
Besides  this  treatment  the  trees  should  be  shaken 
every  morning  to  dislodge  the  curculios,  so  that 
they  might  come  within  uie  reach  of  poultry,  and 
be  aestroyed.  By  this  system  it  is  claimed,  first, 
that  the  plowing  turns  down  to  a  great  depth  the 
insect,  which  has  just  reached  the  surface  and  is 
ready  to  commence  operations  with  the  arrival  of 
the  season ;  second,  that  the  rolling  consolidates 
the  surface,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  work 
his  passage  out,  and  presents  a  smooth  surface, 
so.  tnat  should  any  of  the  larva  fall  from  the  tree, 
they  do  not  so  readily  find  crannies  and  nooks 
into  which  they  can  crawl  and  hide  from  the  ento- 
mological researches  of  the  ornithological  tribes ; 
third,  the  jarring  of  the  trees  should  be  steadily 
followed  up,  because,  if  any  insects  do  ascend  to 
attack  the  fruit,  the  only  plan  to  save  the  year's 
firuit  is  to  attend  to  their  destruction  at  the  prop- 
er time,  and  on  a  rolled  surface  they  are  as  easily 
destroyed  either  by  hand  or  by  poultry,  as  though 
they  were  on  a  white  sheet. 

In  addition  to  this  treatment,  after  the  curcu- 
lio season  is  over,  the  yard  should  be  topdressed 
with  half  a  bushel  of  salt,  and  a  oouple  of  bushels 
of  air-slaked  lime,  with  a  good  coating  of  marsh 
muck  compost  late  in  the  mil. 

With  this  treatment  a  crop  of  plums  may  be 
raised  as  easily  as  a  crop  of  cherries,  and  eweiy 
tree  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  will  easi- 
ly yield  a  profit  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  for  ev- 
ery one  invested.  There  are  np  difficulties  in  the 
plum  culture  that  cannot  be  conquered,  if  we  only 
use  the  means  which  common  sense  points  out  as 
necessary  to  follow.  But  it  will  not  do  to  try  for 
one  season,  and  imagine  that  all  further  work  or 
care  is  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  work  must  be 
performed  every  season,  if  we  would  have  a  crop 
every  year.;  just  bear  that  in  mind. — Michigan 
Farmer, 

ONB  BBIOK  "WBONO, 

Workmen  were  lately  building  alar^  brick 
tower,  which  was  to  be  carried  up  very  high.  The 
architect  and  the  foreman  both  charged  the  ma- 
sons to  lay  each  brick  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
especially  the  first  course,  which  were  to  sustain 
the  rest.  However,  in  laying  a  corner,  by  acci- 
dent or  carelessness,  one  brick  was  set  a  very  lit- 
tle out  of  line.  The  work  went  on  without  its 
being  noticed,  but  as  each  course  of  bricks  was 
kept  in  a  line  with  those  already  laid,  the  tower 
was  not  put  up  exactly  straight,  and  the  higb^i 
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they  built  the  more  insecure  it  became.  One  day, 
when  the  tower  had  been  carried  up  about  fifty 
fbet,  there  was  heard  a  tremendous  crash.  The 
building  had  fallen,  burying  the  men  in  the  ruins. 
All  the  previous  work  was  lost,  the  materials 
wasted,  and  worse  still,  valuable  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  all  from  one  brick  laid  wrong  at  the 
start.  The  workman  at  fault  in  this  matter  little 
knew  how  much  mischief  he  was  making  for  the 
future.  Do  you  ever  think  what  ruin  may  come 
of  one  bad  habits  one  brick  laid  wrong,  while  you 
are  now  building  a  character  for  life  ?  Remem- 
ber, in  youth  the  foundation  is  laid.  See  to  it 
that  all  IS  kept  straight. 


FBSSEBVINa  SHIiraiiBS  ON  BOOFB. 

The  following  article  we  copy  from  the  Rural 
Intdligencer,  as  worthy  of  attention  by  those  who 
desire  to  preserve  the  roofs  of  their  habitations 
and  buildings : 

''Some  paint  roof-shingles  after  they  are  laid. 
This  makes  them  rot  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Some  paint  the  courses  as  they  are  laid ; 
this  is  a  great  preservative,  if  each  shingle  is 
painted  the  length  of  three  courses.  But  about 
as  sur^  a  way  to  preserve  shingles,  and  that  with 
little  or  no  expense,  is  a  mode  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  us  by  Hon.  David  Hunter,  of  Clinton,  on 
the  23d  of  February  last.  We  republish  so  much 
of  his  letter  as  relates  to  this  subject,  in  hopes 
that  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  our  readers : 

"  *There  is  one  thing  more  that  nearly  all  people 
know,  if  they  would  only  attend  to  it :  that  is,  to 
sprinkle  slaked  lime  on  the  roofs  of  their  build- 
ings in  rainy  days.  Put  it  on  considerably  thick, 
so  as  to  make  the  roof  look  white,  and  you  will 
never  be  troubled  with  moss ;  and  if  the  shingles 
are  covered  ever  so  thick  with  moss,  by  putting 
the  lime  on  twice,  it  will  take  all  the  moss  off,  and 
leave  the  roof  wftite  and  clean,  and  will  look  al- 
most as  well  as  if  it  had  been  painted.  It  ought 
to  be  done  once  a  year,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
shingles  will  last  almost  twice  as  long  as  they  will 
to  let  the  roof  all  grow  over  to  moss.  I  tried  it 
on  the  back  side  of  mv  house,  ten  rears  aero,  when 
the  shingles  were  all  covered  over  with  moss,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  nearly  rotten.  I  gave  the  roof 
a  heavy  coat  of  lime,  and  have  followed  it  nearly 
every  year  since  then,  and  the  roof  is  better  now 
than  it  was  then ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  if  I  fol- 
low my  hand,  it  will  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  long- 
er. The  shingles  have  been  on  the  roof  over 
thirty  years.  There  is  no  more  risk  about  sparks 
catcliing  on  the  roof  than  on  a  newly  shingled  roof. 
Those  uiat  dp  not  have  lime  near  by,  can  use  good 
strong  wood  ashes,  and  these  will  answer  a  very 
good  purpose  to  the  same  end.'  *' 


Tobacco. — Gen.  John  H.  Cook,  of  Virginia, 
has  recently  written  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Tobac- 
co, the  Bane  of  Virginia  Husbandry."    He  says : 

That  tobacco  is  the  bane  of  Virginia  husband- 
ry, will  be  shown  under  the  three  following  heads : 

1st.  It  requires  more  labor  than  any  other  crop. 

2d.  It  is  the  most  exhausting  of  all  crops  $  and, 

3d.  It  is  a  demoralizer,  in  uie  broadest  sense 
of  the  term. 


SXTBAOTS  AJSTD  BBPIiIEB. 

A  aUBBH  HBIFEB. 

I  have  a  heifer  fifteen  months  old  the  2(Hh  of  June  ; 
her  bag  began  to  grow  in  April  so  that  it  attracted  my 
attention.  II  has  increased  in  size  from  the  first, 
and  about  the  fifteenth  of  May  I  found  that  her  ba^ 
contained  milk,  and  conclnded  she  must  be  with  cairy 
as  her  bag,  too,  has  till  now  grown  hirgcr.  But  on 
the  eleventh  of  June  she  was  in  heat  for  the  bull. 

I  do  not  milk  her  for  fear  of  conscqncnecs,  leaking 
her  milk,  &c.,  hereafter ;  think  her  bag  might  contain 
a  quart  of  milk  or  thereabouts.  Think  she  cannot  be 
"springing"  bag  from  natural  causes  j  and  as  it  seems 
to  me  a  "strange  freak,"  I  report  the  case  for  wiser 
heads  than  mine.  Will  your  readers  please  notice,  (not 
exclusively  the  Editor,)  and  inform  me  if  they  know  of 
such  instances,  and  the  course  pursued. 

Manchester^  N.  H.f  June,  1860.     James  Walkeb. 

Bbmabks.— We  have  a  fine  cow  now,  one  that  we 
raised  on  our  own  farm,  that  gave  an  abundance  of 
milk  before  having  a  calf.  We  turned  her  to  pasture  in 
April,  at  two  years  old,  with  other  heifers.  Ber  bag 
was  then  hardly  discernible,  and  of  course,  "as  dry  as 
a  charity  box."  On  going  to  her  ten  days  after,  we 
found  her  bag  very  much  enlarged,  and  took  away 
nearly  or  quite  a  gallon  of  milk  from  it.  She  contin- 
ued giving  a  liberal  mess  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber following,  when  she  dropt  a  fine  calf,  which  we  now 
have,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  yearling-  heifers 
in  our  knowledge.  Young  heifers  will  have  their  own 
ways,  as  well  as  other  folks,  but  we  cannot  tell  you  the 
why  or  wherefore !  __ 

CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation  among  us  at 
the  present  time  is  the  cattle  disease ;  and  so  high  docs 
the  panic  run  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  around 
where  there  are  not  supposed  cases  of  the  disease  al- 
ready existing ;  but  probably  there  is  not  in  reality  a 
case  of  it  this  side  of  the  Connecticut  river;  yet  there 
is  great  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  at  any  time  break 
out  in  many  places  around  us.  Several  droves  have 
been  driven  through  here,  and  others  are  lying  back 
ready  to  come,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
bought  in  Massachusetts  near  the  infected  district. 

My  nearest  neighbor  is  an  exile  from  Russia,  is 
highly  educated,  and  is  teacher  of  languages  in  our 
family  boarding-schools.  He  has  also  been  an  officer 
in  the  army.  Ho  says  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tho 
disease  it  can  be  cured.  He  is  to  give  a  lecture  before 
the  farmers*  club  in  this  place  tomorrow  evening  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  tho  disease  audits  treatment. 

June  10.— The  lecture  was  well  attended,  and  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  convince  all  who  heard  it  that 
its  author,  (M.  Schmiedeberg,)  is  well  acquainted  with 
tho  disease  In  all  its  stages,  and  also  of  its  treatment  in 
his  native  countrj^,  he  having  been  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon in  the  Prussian  army,  and  two  years  a  student  in 
the  medical  schools  of  that  country.  He  has  been  witii 
us  a  year,  and  was  known  in  the  county  before  he  came 
here.  He  has  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him,  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  no  one  in 
our  country  is  better  qualified  to  treat  tho  disease  than 
he,  he  having  been  familiar  with  its  treatment  in  Ger- 
manv.  T.  L.  Haht. 

West  ComwaU  Ct.,  June  19, 1860. 

HOBSE  BAKES— MOWING  MACniNES. 

What  is  the  price,  each,  of  Bradley's  and  Whit- 
comb's  Horse  Bakes,  and  of  Wood's  Mowing  Machine  ? 
Bochcille,  June,  1860.  J.  11.  Stabk. 

Remabks.— We  have  made  inquiry,  and  cheerftiUy 
answer  the  questions  of  our  correspondent,  but  wish  to 
say  that  ufe  have  no  connection  vnth  any  etgricuUural 
uKtrehouse,  and  when  we  answer  such  Inquiries,  are 
obliged  to  go  purposely  to  get  the  information. 

Bradley's  horse  rake    is  ^10;  Whitcomb's,    with 
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wheels,  is  ^22,  and  without  wheels,  |^16.  Wood's  one- 
horse  mower  is  $70,  and  the  two  horse  $80.  All  for 
sale  by  Noorse  &  Co.,  34  Merchants'  Bow,  Boston. 

cur  WO&SCS— GOAL  A8HE8— WOOD  A8HS»— 8QVA8HB8. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  the 
cut  worm  which  is  so  destructlye  on  our  New  England 
fkrms? 

Also,  if  it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  put  a  top 
dressing  of  fine  sifted  coal  ashes  on  and  around  pota- 
toes and  com  that  are  planted  on  new  land? 

Are  wood  ashes  of  any  advantage  on  squashes  as  a* 
remedy  for  the  squash  bug  ?  Any  light  upon  these 
questions  will  be  thankfully  received  by      .o.  e.  h. 

Samerville,  Jttne,  1860. 

Bema&ks.— We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
grand  specific  for  cut  worms— they  are  quite  destruc- 
tive at  present,  cutting  down  the  young  mangcdds  and 
cabbages  sadly. 

Coal  ashes  are  of  some  value  to  the  com  and  pota- 
toes. 

Wood  ashes,  frequently  sprinkled  upon  squashes,  will 
prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  ravages  of  the  squash 
bugs.  When  they  have  performed  that  office  they  are 
exceedingly  valuable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  ,^ 

STUMP  FULLEB— QUEBIES. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  four  acres, 
which  has  until  recently  been  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine.  The  land  is  somewhat  elevated,  all  but 
a  small  piece,  which  is  low  and  moist.  I  wish  to  know 
If  it  would  be  profitable  to  pull  the  stumps  out  and  cul- 
tivate the  lend  ?  (n.) 

What  is  the  price  of  a  stump-puller,  and  how  many 
men  will  it  take  to  operate  it,  and  'how  many  stumps 
can  be  pulled  out  in  a  day  ?  Could  one  be  hired  >  There 
is  no  young  growth  coming  up,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  plant  it  with  chestnuts.  How  should  they 
be  planted,  and  what  time  of  year  would  be  best  ? 

GiiANiTE  State  Bbadeb. 

EEMAitKa.— (a.)  Some  persons  would  make  It  profi- 
table and  others  would  not.  It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  possession  of  manure,  skill,  &c, 
and  howmudi  other  land  one  has  under  cultivation. 

A  good  stump  puller  may  be  purchased  for  $50  or 
$75.    Cannot  answer  your  other  questions. 

6UPEBPH08PHATB  POB  TUBNIP8. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  from  which  I  wish  to  raise  a 
flood  crop  of  turnips ;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
form me  which  of  the  foreign  fertilizers  will  be  best  to 
use  for  that  crop,  how  much  to  the  acre,  and  the  best 
way  to  apply  it  ?    The  land  is  light,  and  not  rich. 

fempleUm^  Jvne  27, 1860.  Subsckibeil 

Bemabks.— Use  Coe's  or  Mapes*  Superphosphate  of 
lime,  300  poundi?  to  the  acre ;  sow  broadcast  and  har- 


row. 


THE  AXE  I8.QB0UKD. 


Having  laid  aside  the  little,  wora-ont  grhid-stone 
with  wooden  shaft  that  groaned  and  squi^ked  so 
dreadfully,  about  a  year  <^,  and  adopted  a  good  new 
one,  with  fHction  rollers  and  a  treadle  so  as  to  be 
turned  by  the  foot^  I  have  managed  to  keep  the  axe  in 
pretty  good  condition  for  chopping ;  it  cost  $5,  it  is 
trae,  and  a  day  and  a  halfs  work  to  get  it  hung  and 
properly  trimmed  down  for  grinding,  but  it  has  nearly 
or  quite  paid  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  time  in  putting 
tools  in  order.  When  the  scythe  was  dull,  which  was 
often  the  case  in  this  stony  country,  one  could  go  and 
grind  instead  of  two,  and  do  the  grinding  in  less  than 
half  the  time  it  used  to  take  on  the  old  one,  and  do  It 
better  toa  Brother  Farmer,  don't  use  the  old,  hard- 
faced,  worn-out  grindstone  any  longeiv- get  a  new  one 
flnd  a  good  one— you  won't  be  sorry.  b.  a.  d, 

B^^  VL,  June,  1860. 


CfBANBBBRIES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Farmer  whether  cran- 
beiTies  wiU  grow  well  or  flourish  on  narrow  strips  of 
swampy  land,  or  on  the  margin  of  small  6U:eams, 
where  the  land  is  wet  and  swampy,  but  seldom  over- 
flowed with  water?  A.  E.  Wilson. 

Marhwy  N.  H.,  1860. 

Bemabks.— Not  on  all  such  places,  but  on  many  of 
them.  Dig  up  the  surface,  haul  on  an  inch  or  two  of 
sand  or  gravel,  set  the  plants  within  six  inches  of  each 
other,  and  keep  all  grass  and  weeds  out.  Try  this  pro- 
cess on  a  small  scale,  and  if  it  succeeds  well,  enlarge, 
and  set  the  plants  farther  apart,  and  they  will  cover 
the  ground  by  spreading. 

8BEDINO  POTATOES. 

I  planted  two  bushels  of  what  is  called  the  black  po- 
tato, last  spring,  putting  two'small  pieces  in  each  mil. 
The  land  was  sward,  plowed  the  fall  before,  manured 
in  the  hill  lightlv  and  from  the  two  bushels  of  seed  I 
got  sixty-six  bushels  of  as  good,  large  and  sound  pota^ 
toes  as  I  ever  saw.  I  have  med  large  potatoes  for  seed, 
until  I  am  convinced  it  is  worse  tnan  tawing  seea 
away. 

THB  WHBAT  CBOP. 

On  the  9th  of  April  last  I  sowed  one  acre  of  land 
with  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  and  cleaned  up 
in  December  twenty  bushels  of  good  sound  wheat.  !• 
think  the  rats  carried  off  one  bushel,  and  that  high 
winds  and  rains  injured  it  three  or  four  bushels  more. 
I  think  our  flirmcri  can  raise  as  much  wheai  per  acre, 
as  they  can  anywhere  in  New  England. 

Derrift  N.  13.,  Aprils  1859.  w.  h.  w. 

Bemarks. — ^The  two  or  three  short  articles  which 
follow  this  happened  to  get  "under  the  copy  drawer,** 
— not  imdcr  the  table— and  only  came  to  light  to-day. 
Some  of  them  may  be  a  little  out  of  season,  but  their 
appearance  now  will  show  that  we  appreciate  the  fa- 
vors of  our  correspondents.  Besides  this,  they  will  all 
be  preserved  in  the  monthly  Farmer  for  future  refer- 
ence. _^ 

THE  WHEAT  CBOP. 

Most  of  our  flEumers  raise  fh)m  one  to  three  or  four 
acres ;  we  have  generallv  used  ashes  mixed  with  the 
bam  manure,  but  don't  know  which  is  best,  to  mix  the 
ashes  with  the  manure  or  put  them  on  separately.  I 
wish  you  would  inform  me  which  is  the  better  way,  or 
whether  lime,  mixed  or  otherwise,  would  be  l)cndlicial 
to  a  wheat  crop.  Minot  B.  Philips. 

Nelson,  N.  H.,  April,  1859. 

Bemabks.— Sow  the  ashes  on  the  land  just  before  it 
is  harrowed  the  last  time.  Lime  may  be  added  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  always  best,  we  believe,  to  use  alka- 
line substances  by  themselves. 

SEEDING  POTATOES. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  H.  Poor,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  upon  raising  potatoes. 
Last  year  I  purchased  one  bushel  of  a  choice  kind  of 
potatoes  to  plant,  and  wishing  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  I  cut  off  the  stem  end  of  the  laigest  ix>tatoes,  so 
as  to  have  one  or  two  eyes ;  the  rest  of  the  potato  was 
cut  so  as  to  have  two  eyes  to  a  piece  as  nearly  as  could 
be  cut ;  the  smaller  ones  were  cut  once  lengthwise. 
Each  kind  was  planted  separately,  one  piece  in  a  hill. 
In  the  fiill  we  dug  thirty  hills  of  each  kind ;  the  yield 
was  as  follows :  the  seed  end  52  lbs.,  small  size,  and  a 
great  many  little  ones;  from  the  halves  52?^  lbs., 
larger  size,  not  so  many  little  ones;  the  stem  end 55^ 
lbs.  very  large,  nice  potatoes  and  but  few  little  ones. 

I  never  plant  small  potatoes  if  I  can  get  large  ones. 
My  custom  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  to  plant 
large  whole  potatoes ;  but  last  vear  I  cut  them  once, 
applied  lime,  and  put  one  piece  in  a  hill,  with  occasion- 
ally a  row  of  whole  ones.  At  haivest  time,  I  wasisat- 
isficd  that  the  yield  fh)m  the  cut  seed  was  the  best. 

Cabot^  Vtf  April,  1859.  Milton  Fisheb. 
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For  the  New  iSagtand  Farmer, 
SIZB  AND  T7SE  OF  HAY  GAPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  I  disagree  with  you  in  the 
size  of  hay  caps,  I  will  state  my  reasons  why.  You 
say  a  **hay  cap  should  he  two  yards  square."  I 
prefer  one  four  feet  square  to  any  other  size  to 
use  on  hay,  and  I  have  tried  all  sizes,  from  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  to  two  yards  square. 

My  first  objection  to  one  two  yards  square  is 
the  cost.  Few  farmers  would  think  they  could 
have  a  proper  number  of  caps  at  the  cost  of  the 
two  yards  square.  Every  man  who  outs  much  hay 
wants  at  least  one  hundred  caps.  Now  one  hun- 
dred caps  a  yard  square  will  cost  $10 ;  one  hun- 
dred four  feet  square  will  cost  $17,  and  one  hun- 
dred two  yards  square  will  cost  from  $40  to  $50, 
as  there  is  the  sewing  besides  the  cloth.  Almost 
any  farmer  would  think  he  could  spend  $10  for 
caps,  while  few  would  think  of  spending  $40. 

A  hay  cap  two  yards  square  will  measure  from 
corner  to  corner,  across  the  midst  to  the  end  of 
the  loops,  three  yards.  Most  folks  do  not  cock 
up  hay  in  cocks  large  enough  to  take  so  lar^e  a 
cap.  The  comers  would  reach  to  the  ground.  I 
think  it  much  the  best  for  the  hay  to  have  it  put 
in  small  cocks,  as  the  hay  makes  much  better,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  cock  up,  open,  &c.,  in  small 
cocks  than  in  large  ones. 

A  cap  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  third  square, 
if  well  put  on,  will  keep  a  cock  of  hay  through  a 
storm  so  that  you  cannot  tell  the  liay  after  it  is 
put  in  the  bam  from  hay  that  had  not  been  out 
m  a  storm. 

The  best  way  to  get  hay  caps  is  to  buy  the  cloth 
the  width  you  want  it,  and  tear  it  up  into  squares, 
and  put  loops  in  the  comers.  The  sticks  should 
be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long.  I  would 
not  let  any  one  hem,  paint  or  varnish  mine,  if 
they  would  do  it  for  nothing. 

I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Editor,  not  to  argue 
the  subject  with  you,  but  to  encourage  people  to 
get  hay  caps  who  would  not  think  they  could  af- 
ford to  buy  them  at  a  cost  that  the  two  yards 
square  would  be.  I  have  often  felt  that  every  cap 
that  was  on  a  cock  of  hay  through  a  long  storm 
had  paid  for  itself,  just  in  that  one  use. 

A  man  that  cuts  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  hay  wants 
two  hundred  caps.  Caps  properly  cared  for  will 
last  a  great  many  years:  I  think  I  have  them  now 
in  use  that  I  have  used  for  twenty  years. 

EoUiSf  N.  n.,  June,  1860.       £d.  Emebsok. 

Remarks. —  Excellent,  friend  Emerson.  We 
are  not  at  all  tenacious  of  our  opinion  about  the 
size,  but  recommend  to  all  to  try  for  themselves. 
As  we  view  it,  large  caps  are  no  more  expensive 
than  small  ones,  because  you  will  not  need  so 
many  of  them ;  and  then  a  small  cap  requires  just 
as  many  of  the  operations  to  put  it  on  as  a  large 
one,  so  that  in  this  particular  there  is  an  impor- 
tant gain.  Try  the  cap— if  the  season  is  a 
''catching"  one,  you  will  save  more  than  their  cost 
this  year. 

To  MAKE  Steers  hold  up  their  Heads. — 
Having  seen  in  a  former  number  of  the  Rural  an 
inquiry  from  "O.  W.  T."  how  to  make  steers  hold 
up  their  heads  while  at  work,  I  wiU  give  you  my 


own  experience  and  observations  in  relation  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  be  very  careful  that  the  yoke 
has  the  right  draught  so  that  it  will  not  choke 
the  steers  when  they  are  at  work  with  their 
heads  up.  Secondly,  do  not  tire  them,  as  it  wor- 
ries and  causes  them  to  droop  their  heads.  Third- 
S,  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  steers,  make 
em  understand  the  word  whoa ;  speak  quick  and 
distinct,  and  when  they  are  stopped  turn  the  butt 
of  the  whip  and  tap  them  under  their  jaws  light- 
ly, until  they  bring  their  heads  up  to  the  proper 
place. — Rural  American, 


FSBHBKTATION  OF   HAKtTHBS. 

It  would  seem  from  an  article  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  that  although  English 
farmers  are  as  well  satisfied  that  fattening  ani- 
mals is  a  losing  business,  as  our  friend  Pinkham 
is  that  raising  com  don't  pay,  yet  *'shed-feeding,'' 
or  as  we  should  say,  stall-feeding,  is  steadily  on 
the  increase  there.  The  editor  says,  few  look  up- 
on it  as  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandr}' ;  the 
general  bearing  of  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
the  food  which  is  consumed  in  the  "fatting-shcd," 
is  seldom  paid  for  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
animals  by  which  it  is  consumed,  and  yet  it  is 
generally  considered  an  essential  accompaniment 
of  good  management !  But  instead  of  asking  how 
long  it  will  take  the  English  fanners  to  get  rich 
"at  this  rate,"  he  finds  a  solution  of  the  apparent 
mystery  in  the  manure  produced.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  proper  management  of  the  manure 
heap  is  therefore  discussed  at  some  length.  We 
copy  a  paragraph  on  fermentation,  which  may 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question  whether  ma-> 
nure  does  best  in  bam  cellars  or  in  the  open  air. 

Without  going  into  an  explanation,  which  would 
be  tedious  to  some  of  our  readers  and  unnecessa- 
ry to  others,  we  may  remind  them  that  during  the 
time  the  manure  is  rotting  we  have  great  changes 
taking  place  in  the  heap,  and  the  most  valuable 
ingredients,  as  well  as  those  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, alike  take  part  in  the  fermentation.  They 
change  their  character,  their  form>  and  their  prop- 
erties, according  to  the  circumstances*  attending 
their  management.  We  are  all  well  aware,  from 
the  light  which  experimental  researches  have 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  that  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  dung  as  a  fertilizer  depends  ver}'  much  up- 
on the  product  of  this  fermentation ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  two  lots  of  manure,  originally  of  the 
same  value  when  taken  from  the  bullock-shed, 
may  become  of  very  difierent  quality  when  ready 
for  use  upon  the  land,  even  when  equal  care  has 
been  shown  to  avoid  loss  by  drainage.  In  fact, 
the  difference  may  be  traced  entirely  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  dung  whilst  it  is  rotting.  This 
fermentation  is  generally  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course.  All  that  is  dune  is  to  avoid  loss  by  drain- 
age, or  injury  from  the  fall  of  water  upon  it. 
"Wluable  as  these  precautions  are,  still  the  latter 
is  capable  of  being  carried  so  &r  as  to  become 
productive  of  great  loss.  It  has  been  very  clearly 
shown  that  when  the  manure  is  fermenting  it 
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should  be  kept  moist,  and  we  may  even  go  beyond 
this,  and  say  that  the  more  rapid  the  dung  heats 
the  more  liberal  should  be  the  supply  of  moisture. 
If  it  is  not  present  naturally,  then  we  would  re- 
commend its  addition  to  the  heap.  We  are  fully 
convinced  of  the'  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
manure,  according  as  it  has  been  kept  moist^— not 
too  wet — or  it  has  been  allowed  to  rot  in  a  dry 
condition.  We  feel  that  upon  the  production  of 
a  good-quality  manure  much  of  the  profit  of  shed- 
feeding  depends ;  and  as  it  has  been  said  of  old 
'Hhat  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  for  them," 
so  now  also  is  it  true  of  our  readers.  We  trust 
that  the  hint  we  give  to  watch  more  closely  the 
management  of  their  manure  heaps  will  not  be 
overlooked. 

•PHB  OOTiTIVATION"  OF  N"ATIV1D  GBAPES. 

The  following  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Bbackett's  report 
to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  native  grapes. 

To  ike  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee: 

Deab  Sib  : — To  your  request  that  I  would 
communicate  to  you  my  method  of  cultivating  our 
native  grapes,  particularly  the  Diana,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  system  of  training,  &c.,  I  cheerfully 
reply,  not  that  I  expect  to  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  subject,  or  that  my  mode  will  be  found  to  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  others.  The  growing 
interest  felt  m  this  department,  the  certainty  that 
it  must  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  the  horticultural  art,  assures  me  that  the  ex- 
perience of  any  one,  however  simple,  may  be  of 
service. 

My  little  vineyard  is  situated  on  a  side  hill, 
facing  the  west,  and  protected  on  the  north  by  a 
belt  of  pine  woods.  I  should  have  preferred  a 
more  southern  or  eastern  aspect.  The  soil  is  b^ 
no  means  what  would  be  called  a  strong  one ;  it 
consists  of  from  four  to  six  inches  of  turf  mould, 
with  a  reddish  subsoil  about  two  feet  deep,  resting 
upon  a  bed  of  blue  gravel.  In  preparing  for  the 
vines  the  ground  was  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  top  soil  put  at  the  bottom.  Stakes  eight  feet 
long  were  then  set  at  the  distance  of  seven  feet 
apart  each  way ;  one  vine  was  planted  to  each 
stake,  and  immediately  cut  down  to  two  eyes. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  time  of 
setting  the  vines.  My  experience  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  fall  planting.  '  A  vine  set  in  the  autumn 
(and  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls) 
will  in  three  years  be  as  strong  and  as  capable  of 
bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  as  one  of  &ve  years  old  set 
in  the  spring.  The  training  of  my  vines  is  at 
once  simple  and  ornamental.  The  first  year  two 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  as  they  elongate, 
are  carried  spirally,  both  in  the  same'  direction, 
about  five  inches  apart,  around  the  stake,  and  this 
is  continued  until  they  reach  the  top.  The  late- 
rals are  allowed  £o  grow  at  random.  In  the  fall 
they  should  be  pruned  back  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  laterals  to  one  eye. 

Second  year,  continue  the  two  canes  from  the 
two  uppermost  eyes,  as  directed  in  the  first  year. 
The  laterals  will  require  summer  pruning.  In  the 
fall  cut  back  the  canes  to  within  eighteen  inches 
of  last  year's  wood.  Continue  this  course  until 
the  Tine  is  established  the  whole  length  of  the  I 


post — ^whatever  surmonnts  it,  is  to  bo  cut  back. 
The  fruit  is  borne  upon  the  side  shoots,  and  the 
pruning  is  on  the  short  spur  system.  The  form 
of  the  vine  may  be  shaped  to  the  taste  of  the  cul- 
tivator ;  that  of  the  pyramid  is  decidedly  the  best. 

Those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  vine 
will  readily  perceive  the  advantage  this  system 
offers.  The  vine  is  thus  kept  at  home.  The  light 
and  air  circulate  freely  tmrough  it  The  buds 
break  evenly ;  there  is  no  tendency  in  one  part  to 
rob  the  other  of  its  due  proportion  of  sap,  and 
when  once  established,  requires  less  care  than  any 
other  mode  of  training. 

Some  of  my  vines,  the  first  year  after  planting, 
were  watered  with  sink-drain  water,  and  being 
satisfied  that  it  injured  them,  I  have  discontinued 
the  practice,  and  have  since  root-pruned  them,  in 
order  to  check  too  free  a  growth  of  wood.  Many 
of  my  neighbors  injured  their  vines  by  giving 
them  large  quantities  of  stimulating  manures,  sucn 
as  fresh  stable  manure,  dead  horses  or  other  ani- 
mal manure ;  thereby  exciting  them  to  make  an 
increased  growth  of  long -jointed  wood.  I  grow 
my  vines  for  the  fruit,  and  am  satisfied  if  they 
make  a  few  feet  of  short-jointed  wood,  and  the 
only  manure  (if  manure  it  may  be  called)  which  I 
now  give  them  is  a  top-dressing  of  anthracite  coal 
ashes. 

The  Diana,  with  me,  has  proved  a  great  grower 
and  free  bearer — the  bunches  of  good  size,  and 
the  berries  large,  some  of  them  measuring  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this,  the  most  delicious  of  our  native 
grapes,  should  have  received  so  little  attention, 
while  new  varieties,  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  point 
of  flavor,  have  been  heralded  as  the  greatest  ac- 
quisition to  our  list  of  hardy  vines. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  favorable  to  the 
ripening  of  out-door  grapes. 

Kespectfully  yours,        E.  A.  Bbaceett. 


Fbuit  Gbowinoat  St.  Joseph,  Mich. — ^A 
correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  success  of  fruit  raising  in  this  section. 

The  certainty  of  a  crop  for  a  few  miles  along 
the  lake,  and  the  facilities  for  marketing,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  and  the  pleasant  locality  and 
lake  breezes,  all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  seductive  to  the  amateur,  or  market  fruit- 
grower, in  the  West.  The  trees  are  never  injured 
by  the  cold  in  winter,  as  the  lake  never  freezes, 
and  the  thermometer  rarely  ever  gets  below  zero, 
when  a  few  miles  east  or  south,  it  freouently  is 
down  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Many  may 
think  this  is  an  over  favorable  account  of  this  lo- 
cality, but  I  am  only  giving  my  experience  here, 
which  is  short,  hardly  enough  to  become  acclimat- 
ed^-two  winters.  I  came  m)m  Missouri,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  and  bought  a  place  for  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  my  peach  and  pear  crop 
sold  to  a  dealer  here  for  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  dollars.  I  have  only  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  baring  peach  trees,  and  one  hundred 
pear  trees,  the  Tatter  quite  young.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  faith  that's  within  me. 


Bemabes. — ^Dry  your  peaches,  and  send  them 
East — we  will  give  you  15  to  20  cents  per  pound 
for  thenL 


NEW  EXGLAND  FAEMKH. 


OOHFI^TB  rABU  ^OUBB  AUD  BTABI^B. 

Dnmns  wia  la  NcwEnausD  r.'.c^-sn,  ei  G.  B.  IUuii,  AoiinOT,  I.nn,  Hut. 


In  addition  to  the  conveniences  afforded  by  a 
former  design  for  a  Complete  Farm  Botue,  we 
have  included  in  our  present  plan  a  large  abed 
for  the  maiket-wagonB,  and  a  stable  connected 
jvith  the  main  house,  and  flimisbing  room  for 
horses  and  carnages,  pigs  and  hens,  with  ample 
storage  room  for  fodder  in  the  loft.  The  arrange- 
ment of  tho  plans  of  the  house  and  stable  is  aa 
foUoiTS  : 

No.  1,  the  veiando,  is  8  feet  wide  and  extends 
across  the  whole  front  of  the  house;  it  opens  into 
the  main  hall,  No.  2,  which  is  11  feet  wide  and 
24  feet  long ;  No.  3  is  the  parlor,  IG  feet  square  { 
No.  4,  living  room,  16  feet  by  20,  furnished  with  a 
tai^e  closet.  No.  9,  under  front  stairs.  Crossing  a 
small  passage.  No.  8,  where  is  also  a  doorleading 
to  the  yard,  we  reach  the  kitchen.  No.  5,  measur- 
ing 16  feet  by  IS,  and  containing  a  large  oven 
and  fin.'-place  ;  Ko.  6  is  a  largo  store-room,  8 
feet  by  0,  opening  directly  into  the  kitchen  |  No. 
7  ia  a  bedroom,  15  feet  by  16.  At  No.  10  is  an- 
other entry,  3  feet  wide,  leading  to  the  yardj  here 
are  also  stairs  to  the  chambers  and  cellar;  No.  11 
is  a  scullery  or  «aah-room,  8  feet  square,  with  a 


chimney  in  the  comer ;  No.  12  is  a  tool-room  and 
shop,  B  feet  by  13  i  No.  13  is  a  pantry,  fitted  up 
with  sink  and  shelTCs  i  No.  14  is  a  dairy,  6  feet 
by  13.  From  the  work-shop  a  door  opens  into 
the  wood-house,  No.  IS )  this  is  13  feet  by  16, 
and  connects  with  the  open  carriage- shed.  No.  16, 
13  feet  by  24. 

The  ham  is  planned  as  follows :  No.  IT,  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  privy  and  to  the  covered  por- 
tion of  the  pig-sty.  No.  18.  No,  19  is  the  yard 
connected ;  No.  20  is  a  hen-coop,  9  feel  by  IB, 
fitted  up  with  a  couple  of  rows  of  nests,  and  open- 
ing upon  the  hen  and  stable  manure  yard,  No. 
21 ;  No.  22  contains  lUUs  for  three  horses,  witb 
feeding  troughs  in  front;  No.  23  is  a  carriage- 
shed  and  harness  room,  18  feet  square ;  at  No.  24 
—in  the  yard — is  a  pump  with  a. horse-trough  at- 
tached. 

Tho  second  floor  contains  six  bed-rooms  bc- 
iides  bathing-rooms  and  cloaeta.-  Tho  attic  may 
bo  left  unflnisbed,  and  used  for  storngc. 

CoTutructioit — Those  buildings  should  be  built 
of  wood,  covered  with  plank  in  the  Tertical  and 
battened  manner,  and  painted  some  ploaeing  nen- 
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tral  tint,  with  the  veige- 
boardsy  verandas,  win- 
dows and  door  trim- 
mings  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  color.  The 
whole  to  be  finished  in 
a  plain  but  thorough 
manner,  inside  and  out. 
Height  of  first  story  11 
feet,  and  of  second  story 
9i  feet. 


Cost,  in  New  England,  about  $4000. 


O.  E.  H. 


Fw  the  yew  England  Farmer, 
ITBW   BlVOIiAirD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — New  England  is  a  cold,  rough, 
inhospitable  region ;  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
sterile  and  rocky — instead  of  level  plains  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  we  behold  for  its  most  common 
scenery  lofty  mountains  and  rugged  cliffs.  Its 
winters  are  long,  cold  and  dreary,  replete  with 
recollections  of  drifting  snows  and  frozen  limbs. 
Its  summers  are  hot  and  scorching ;  the  tillage 
of  the  soil  is  a  continual  war  between  man  and 
nature.  It  would  seem  that  at  some  previous 
time,  far  back  in  long  past  geological  epochs.  New 
England  must  have  been  the  theatre  of  fearful  con- 
vulsions in  nature,  which  rent  its  surface  into  al- 
most every  conceivable  form;  even  the  very 
streams  seem  to  partake  of  the  same  spirit  of  strife, 
for  instead  of  flowing  smoothly  alon^  in  their  ac- 
customed channels,  they  clash  furiously  above 
their  rocky  beds,  agitated  by  a  continual  turmoil, 
chafing  and  foaming  in  their  impotent  rage. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the 
agriculture  is  necessarily  limited,  and  is  a  very 
lfU)Qriou8  occupation,  while  its  mineral  wealth  is 
insignificant.  Judging  from  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  would  seem  that  it  must  ever  be  sparsely 
populated,  and  that  poverty,  with  its  attendants, 
vice  and  ignorance,  must  ever  be  the  common  lot 
of  those  few.  But  how  different  is  the  reality. 
We  behold  a  denser  population  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  New  World )  a  country  thickly  dotted 
with  flourishing  villages  and  populous  cities.  And 
in  place  of  poverty,  we  find  vast  wealth,  both  in- 
dividual and  concentrated ;  while  a  school-house 
on  almost  every  hill,  w  tn  high-schools  and  acad- 
emies counted  by  thousands,  and  numerous  colle- 


ges and  universities,  from  whose  classic  founts 
have  gone  forth  some  of  the  greatest  master  spir- 
its of  the  age,  most  effectually  refute  the  charge 
of  ignorance,  for  a  better  educated  people  are  not 
to  be  found  on  earth.  The  inquiry  naturally  pre- 
sents itself: 

From  what  source  is  all  this  greatness  derived  P 
Whence  is  it  that  a  spot  so  ill-favored  by  nature, 
so  insignificant  in  appearance,  should  be  capable 
of  wielding  such  an  mfiuence,  not  only  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  great  Republic,  but  also  of  the  entire 
world  P  I  would  answer,  that,  under  God,  it  is 
owing  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it ;  who  by  their 
enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance,  have 
finally  surmounted  many  of  uie  almost  iibpassa- 
bL  obstacles  which  surround  them,  and  have  made 
New  England  what  it  is,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  places  on  earth.  I  will  en- 
deavor at  some  Aiture  time  to  state  the  compara- 
tive influence  which  the  various  classes  in'  society 
have  exerted  their  various  duties,  and  particular- 
ly the  duties  of  New  England  farmers. 

Belchertown,  Ma$9,  E.  Nobcross. 


JPbr  ibe  New  Bnglami  Farmer, 
BJESIiICS    OF    OU)    VlQWriNQ  TIHISB. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Much  interest  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  not  l<)ng  since,  in  this 
town,  of  certain  remains  supposed  to  be  those  of 
some  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  composed  the 
celebrated  and  ill-fated  ''Rogers's  Expedition." 

This  expedition,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  village  which  was  the  object  in  view,  seems 
to  have  divided  into  three  parties,  all  of  which 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  three  men  only, 
who  escaped  half-dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue  to 
tell  the  mournful  tale. 

One  party  passed  on  the  west  side  of  Mem- 
phremagog  Lake,  another  on  the  east  side,  while 
the  third  went  farther  to  the  east,  and  according 
to  certain  indications,  over  the  very  place  where 
these  relics  were  found.  They  consist  of  a  gun 
barrel  of  an  old  style  called  a  fusee,  with  a  ball 
about  half  way  down,  the  lock  of  which  was  brok- 
en as  if  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight ;  two  or  three 
clasp  knives,  which  were  open ;  several  bullets  of 
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two  sizes ;  a  number  of  silyer  or  silver  plated 
buckles;  a  drinking  cup,  powder  horn,  two  or 
three  coins,  two  Indian  stone  pipes,  and  quite  a 
number  of  beads.  There  were  also  bones  wL'ch 
on  handling,  fulfilled  the  prediction,  crumbling  in- 
to dust. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  two  guns  were  found 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  where  these  were  found, 
leaning  against  a  tree.  Still  farther  south  a  few 
miles,  in  Holland,  Vt.,  a  man  found  a  gun,  and 
afterwards  happening  to  di^  a  post  hole  on  the 
same  spot,  found  seven  or  eight  dollars  worth  of 
Indian  ornaments  of  gold,  and  three  or  four  sun- 
glasses, which  he  sold  on  Stanstead  Plain. 

It  seems  as  if  this  party  had  been  pursued  as 
far  as  the  spot  where  the  relics  were  found,  that  a 
battle  took  place  there  in  which  some  white  men 
fell,  and  the  Indians  were  entirely  destroyed,  or  so 
badly  defeated  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low any  farUier.  They  must  have  been  destroyed, 
for  the  pipes  and  beads  tell  of  unburied  Indians. 
None  of  their  friends  ever  found  them,  or  they 
would  certainly  have  been  buried.  The  guns  found 
in  two  places  farther  south,  tell  of  a  retreating 
company  passing  southward.  No  longer  pursued, 
and  unable  to  bear  them  farther,  they  left  them  to 
be  found  a  hundred  years  after,  and  indicate  their 
bloody  path. 

The  place  was  a  wet  spot  near  a  small  river.  It 
was  a  httle  piece  of  new  ground  being  got  in,  and 
fire  running  over  it  uncovered  the  remains  which 
had  been  covered  with  leaves ;  the  reason  they 
had  not  been  discovered  before,  as  the  country  is 
well  settled.  No  ramrod  was  found,  though  most 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  gun  were. 

Stansteadt  C,  E.^  June,  1860.     J.  0.  Field.. 


For  the  Nmt  Bnglamd  Farmtr* 

FBtrnriNa  tbtif.s. 


Mr.  3Bbo"WT?  '.—What  a  beautiful  season  we  are 
enjoying.  I  go  into  the  house  each  pleasant  even- 
ing, only  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see  anything  more 
abroad  t  There  is  a  great  promise  of  apples.  I 
never  saw  a  fuller  blossom ;  and  enough  are  stick- 
ing on,  and  swelling  Up  rapidly  day  by  day. 

I  am  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  with  a  saw 
and  mallet  and  broad  chisel,  trimming.  The  sum- 
mer IS  the  time  for  this  work.  I  see  every  year 
that  some  don't  believe  it ;  think  it  better  to  slap 
into  the  trees  at  their  leisure  in  March  and  April. 
The  practice  is  a  wrong  one,  I  have  proved  it. 
Wounds  of  any  size  made  in  those  months  will 
bleed,  and  not  soon  heal. 

Those  who  expect  large,  fine  apples  must  take 
a  hint  from  Mr.  Bull's  method  of  rusing  such 
magnificent  bunches  of  grapes.  His  vines  are 
headed  back,  pruned,  pinchea,  till  the  whole  force 
of  well-supplied  roots  is  driven  into  a  few  mouth- 
watering clusters.  Nature  in  trees  provides 
against  casualties.  There  is  an  excess  of  limbs. 
Some  may  be  destroyed  and  the  tree  remain  more 
comely  and  productive. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  for  trees. 
They  are  to  the  landscape  what  the  hair  is  to  the 
head — an  ornament  and  a  defence ;  and  if  fruit 
trees  well  tended,  particularly,  a  source  of  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure. 

It  is  well  to  consider.  On  your  farm  there  lies 
boriedy  below  tht  reach  of  the  plowshare,  much 


richness  that  can  only  be  of  service  to  you  when 
penetrated  to  by  the  absorbing  rootlets  of  thrifty 
trees.  By  the  aid  of  the  tree,  this  othern'ise  lost 
matter  is  changed  into  food  for  your  family,  or 
load  for  the  market-wagon. 

But  if  trees  work  downward  with  benefit  to  theii 
owner,  they  work  upward  with  no  less.  This  mass 
of  leaves  which  has  so  rapidly  spread  over  every 
tree,  is  but  a  great  strainmg  apparatus ;  purifying 
the  air  by  breathing  it  over,  but  absorbing  from  it 
floating  atoms  which  they  transform  into  wood 
and  fruit — silver  and  gold.  w.  D.  B« 

Concord^  Mass,,  June,  1860. 


JJBBB  AND  VAIiUE  OF  DCUCK — TTT. 

HOW  MUCX  MAT  BE  BEST  OBTAnrSB. 

The  circumstances  under  which  muck  beds  are 
placed  are  so  various,  that  only  a  few  general 
rules  can  be  suggested,  which  would  prove  useful. 
Many  of  them  cannot  be  approached  with  teams, 
unless  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  then  the 
springs  and  swamps  being  usually  filled  with  wa- 
ter, the  excavation  of  the  muck  becomes  an  oper- 
ation of  extreme  difiiculty.  Beds  thus  situated 
often  present  so  many  obstacles  to  their  remo- 
val, that  where  the  farmer  is  in  possession  of  the 
most  ample  supplies,  he  foregoes  their  advanta- 
ges rather  than  encounter  such  difficulties,  and 
consequently  expenses,  to  procure  it  The  only 
way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  from 
such  localities  is,  to  take  advantage  of  a  severe 
summer  drouth,  and  throw  up  large  quantities  in . 
compact,  high  piles,  and  leave  it  to  be  hauled 
away  by  sled  or  cart,  when  the  surface  is  sufficient- 
ly frozen  to  support  a  team.  If  near  the  high  land, 
and  the  muck  is  of  good  quality,  it  will  justify  the 
expense  of  wheeling  it  out  upon  planks  laid  for 
the  purpose.  The  valley  muck,  heretofore  spoken 
of,  may  usually  be  removed  at  once  by  teams,  but 
if  thrown  up  and  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  drain 
and  dry,  the  expense  of  carting  will  be  considera- 
bly reduced. 

SOME  OF    THE  MODES  IN  WHICH    MUCK  MAT  BE 
PREPARED  FOR  USE. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  muck  is  used, 
and  tho  most  practical  and  profitable,  is  to  coUect 
and  store  it  in  a  dry  state  in  some  place  conve- 
nient to  the  droppings  of  the  stalls,  and  each 
day  spread  upon  them  twice  as  much  as  the  drop- 
pings themselves.  The  late  Elias  Phinney,  of 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  this 
practice  on  a  large  scale,  and  whose  ample  depos- 
its near  his  bams  we  have  often  seen,  assured  us 
that  he  estimated  three  cords  of  manure  compost- 
ed in  this  manner  at  a  higher  value,  than  three 
cords  of  the  droppings  alone.  Perhaps  no  other 
man  in  the  county  has  given  this  subject  so  much 
attention.  lie  displaced  acres  together  by  cutting 
deep  ditches  and  taking  their  muck  away,  then 
nearly  filling  them  with  stones  which  obstructed 
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his  operations  on  the  high  lands,  and  covering 
them  with  the  nearest  muck,  and  so  continued  un- 
til  the  whole  was  accomplished.  These  grounds 
were  then  enriched  with  the  compost  of  which 
they  had  furnished  the  principal  part,  and  two  to 
three  tons  per  acre  of  excellent  Timothy  and  red- 
top  hay  was  their  product  for  some  ten  to  fifteen 
years  in  succession.  His  operations  in  this  mat- 
ter were  extensive,  conducted  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived 
in  relation  to  them,  have  been  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  other  manipulators,  and  by  careful  an- 
alysis by  scientific  men.  His  experiments,  descrip- 
tions and  statement,  have  conferred  benefits  up- 
on the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country,  which 
are  already  appreciated  by  thousands,  and  will 
continue  to  be  by  thousands  more,  as  they  gradu- 
ally apply  the  rich  treasures  of  inexhaustible  muck 
beds  to  their  lean  and  famished  fields. , 

As  it  is  in  this  particular  form  that  the  farmer 
is  to  find  his  chief  advantages  in  using  this  great 
gift  of  nature,  we  will  briefly  present  the  practi- 
ces and  results  of  some  of  the  systematic  and 
money-making  cultivators,  whose  operations  we 
faa>'Mong  observed,  and  who  stand  as  worthy  ex- 
amples for  all.  Next  to  the  patient,  long-contin- 
ued and  valuable  efforts  of  Mr.  PniNNEY,  of  Lex- 
ington, no  man  has  done  more  in  this  branch  of 
industry  for  the  public  welfare  than  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Holbrook,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt.  The 
Flow  and  the  Muck-bed  have  been  the  themes  of 
his  thoughts  and  conversation,  until  he  has  given 
to  one  forms  of  beauty  and  utility  that  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiration,  and  has  manifested  to 
thousands  that  in  the  other  lie  concealed  the  fu- 
ture harvests  that  are  to  give  our  people  a  pros- 
perity heretofore  unexampled  in  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  That  out  of  these  dark  and  neglected  mass- 
es shall  spring,  indirectly,  plants  and  fruits  here- 
tofore unknown,  cattle  of  symmetrical  forms,  and 
horses  competing  with  the  wind ;  that  broad  fields 
shall  be  restored  to  more  than  their  pristine  vig- 
or, and  fair  hamlets  and  villages  shall  cover  the 
land,  and  the  homes  of  the  farmer  be  made  vocal 
with  thanksgiving  and  joy,  through  the  blessings 
of  a  material  heretofore  "trodden  under  foot,  and 
despised  of  men."  His  practice  and  his  precepts 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  together,  and  their  re- 
sults have  been  so  open  and  obvious,  that  the  ca- 
vils of  critics  have  been  hushed,  and  the  fears  of 
the  doubting  dispelled.  His  fields  and  his  gamers 
and  his  stalls  have  all  been  the  witnesses  of  his 
success,  until  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  and 
those  within  his  influence  have  gladly  adopted  his 
plans.  But  the  circle  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  aid  of  newspapers  and  farmers'  clubs  must  be 
invoked  to  scatter  the  good  tidings  throughout 
the  land. 

Several  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  have 


been  published  in  these  columns,  relating  hit 
every-day  practice,  especially  upon  muck  and 
barn  manure,  muck  and  ashes,  and  muck  and 
lime  composts.  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these, 
he  says : 

"The  floor  of  ray  stables  is  just  long  enough  for 
the  cattle  to  stand  or  lie  down  upon  comfortably, 
and  no  more.  Five  feet  and  three  or  four  inches, 
from  the  mangers  or  standards  to  which  the  cattle 
are  tied  back,  is  a  suitable  length  of  floor  for  cows, 
or  for  young  cattle  generally ;  for  larger  animals  the 
floor  should  be  proportionately  longer.  Immediate- 
ly back  of  thif  floor,  I  have  a  water-tight  plank 
trench,  four  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide. 
Between  the  trench  or  the  outside  or  boarding  of 
the  bam,  there  is  a  walk  or  passage-way  two  feet  in 
width.  This  trench  is  the  place  of  all  places  for 
manufacturing  compost  manures.  Some  winters, 
muck  is  put  into  the  trench,  and  others,  leaves  and 
vegetable  mould  collected  in  the  woods.  Last  win- 
ter, muck  was  used.  It  was  dug  in  August  previ- 
ously, and  piled  on  dry  ground  near  the  swamp  to 
drain  and  lighten ;  a  part  of  the  heap  was  carted  to 
the  bam  as  soon  as  the  cattle  were  to  be  stalled  in 
the  fall,  and  the  remainder  was  hauled  by  the  first 
sledding  and  piled  near  the  stable  door  or  under  a 
shed  open  on  the  south  side.  In  the  coldest  weather 
of  winter,  the  frost  penetrated  the  pile  pretty  deeply ; 
but  the  muck  was  easily  cut  up  with  a  sharp  pick- 
axe, and  it  thawed  very  soon  after  being  deposited  in 
the  trench.  I  could  have  readily  put  the  muck  in  a 
place  mostly  free  from  frost,  but  preferred  to  have  it 
frozen;  for  that  operated  mechanically  to  break 
down  the  lumps,  to  divide,  pulverize  and  improve  it. 

A  bushel  basket  fiill  was  put  behind  each  animal, 
every  morning.  The  droppings  of  the  day  and 
night  fell  into  the  trench,  upon  Uie  muck,  the  liquid 
droppings  completely  saturating  it,  and  the  contents 
of  the  trench,  thus  mingled,  were  liirown  out  in  the 
morning.  In  the  very  coldest  days  of  winter,  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  straw  or  other  litter  was  placed  over 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  before  putting  in  the  muck, 
which  prevented  the  latter  from  freezing  to  the 
trench.  There  were  but  few  days,  however,  cold 
enough  to  make  this  precaution  necessary.  The  cat- 
tle always  had  a  bedding  of  straw  or  other  coarse 
litter,  which  was  daily  thrown  out  with  the  contents 
of  the  trench,  and  served  to  swell  the  manure  heap, 
to  keep  it  up  light,  and*  to  promote  fermentation. 
The  compost  was  nicely  and  minutely  mingled  every  9 
day  by  this  mode,  and  no  shovelling  ever  taterwards 
was  necessary.  The  droppings  falling  npon  the  muck 
fresh  and  warm  from  the  animals,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  every  portion  of  it,  produced  an  imme- 
diate action  on  it,  so  that  a  mu(^  larger  quantity  of 
muck  was  well  prepared  for  use  in  the  spring,  tiian 
could  have  been  properly  prepared  with  the  some 
stock,  and  by  ordinary  modes  of  composting. 

<*It  has  been  a  custom  with  me,  for  many  yean, 
to  collect  from  ten  to  twenty  cords  of  this  material, 
composting  it  variously  with  the  excrements  of  an- 
imals, and  applying  it  for  the  improvement  of  tillage 
fields :  and  1  have  not  yet  seen  cause  to  abandon 
the  custom.  True,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  re- 
move this  mould  indiscriminately  from  the  forests  ; 
but  if  taken  from  the  hollows  and  places  where  it 
gathers  in  extra  quantities,  it  soon  accumulates 
again  sufliciently  mr  the  wants  of  the  trees ,  and  if 
it  be  taken  only  from  these  places,  leaving  the  knolls 
and  plains  undisturbed,  the  injurv,*if  any,  to  the 
forests,  will  be  more  than  balanced  to  the  owner  by 
the  benefits  imparted  to  his  tillage  fields  and  crops. 
*  *  *  If  yon  winter  fifteen  to  tventy  head  of  cat* 
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tie,  you  can  re-finange  your  stAble  floor,  and  con- 
struct a  trench  in  it  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty 
dollars;  and  this  will  answer  the  purpose  for  years." 

This  mode  of  preparation  requires  no  uncom- 
mon skill,  and  commends  itself  to  the  practice  of 
all,  because  any  common  laborer  of  the  farm  may 
accomplish  it;  and  it  needs  no  adjuncts  from 
chemistry  or  what  are  called  the  "specific"  ma- 
nures. When  this  course  is  steadily  persevered 
in,  there  will  be  little  or  no  drainage  from  the 
heaps,  and  very  little  evaporation ;  and  although 
the  heaps  may  compose  the  droppings  of  twenty 
or  thirty  head  of  cattle,  there  will  be  scarcely  any 
odor  from  them  perceptible  to  the  nicest  sense. 
Such  hea))s  must  retain  nearly  all  the  fertilizing 
qualities  that  the  droppings  ever  possessed,  wheth- 
er of  ammonia,  or  any  thing  else.  After  lying  a  few 
weeks  in  this  condition,  the  whole  mass  is  black, 
pasty  and  moist,  and  may  be  cut  through  with  a 
shovel,  as  though  it  were  «  mass  of  fine  moist 
loam,  or  a  soft  new  made  cheese.  Another- mode^ 
and  one  which  is  claimed  by  some  to  possess  ad- 
vantages over  all  others,  is,  to  deposit  a  plentiful 
supply  of  well-seasoned  muck  in  some  spot  con- 
venient to  the  leanto,  and  then  to  cover  the  entire 
floor  where  the  cattle  stand  and  lie,  as  well  as  the 
trench  and  floor  behind  them,  with  the  dry  muck 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  It  is  argued 
that  this  not  only  catches  every  thing  that  falls, 
but  that  it  forms  a  softer  and  better  bed  for  the 
cattle  to  lie  upon,  than  straw  or  meadow  hay,  and 
that  a  bed  of  this  kind  is  of  essential  service,  es- 
pecially to  working  oxen  and  cows  that  are  kept 
tied  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  Once 
or  twice  a  day,  this  bed  is  raked  over,  and  all  the 
wet  or  moist  matter  dropped  through  the  scuttle 
into  the  cellar,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  heap,  and 
the  bed  supplied  with  fresh  muck  and  levelled  as 
before.  We  have  never  adopted  this'  mode  from 
the  want  of  a  suitable  place  to  deposit  the  dry 
muck,  but  are  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  such 
a  plan. 

BOOK  KNOWI.SBOE  VBBSITS  PBACTICAIi 

KNOWIiEDaS. 

The  prejudice  against  knowledge  derived  from 
books,  and  the  custom  of  opposing  it  to  that 
which  is  learnt  by  practice,  originated  in  those 
times  when  books  were  almost  confined  to  theol- 
ogy and  to  logical  and  metaphysieal  substances ; 
but  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practical 
knowledge  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books.  The 
press  is  the  means  by  which  intelligent  men  now 
converse  with  each  other,  and  persons  of  all  classes 
and  all  pursuits  convey  each  the  contribution  of 
his  individual  experience.  It  is  therefore  as  ab- 
surd to  hold  book  knowledge  at  present  in  con- 
tempt, as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself 
only  of  his  o^  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  aim  at  noth- 
ing which  could  not  bo  performed  exclusively  by 
his  own  hands.  That  experience  which  in  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  knowledge  has  been  derived 


from  one  man's  life,  is,  in  the  present  day, 
worthy  of  the  name,  at  least  for  those  who  are  to 
act' in  the  wider  and  higher  spheres  of  duty.  An 
ignorant  man  in  such  a  sphere,  if  too  proud  to 
take  advice,  will  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blun- 
ders, and  if  not  too  proud,  by  adopting  ibe 
advice  offiered. — CoUridge. 


KBSEPINQ  FISH  IN  TAITKB  ANB 
AQUABIUKS. 

For  nearly  thirtv  years  I  have  studied  the  hab- 
its of  fresh  water  nsn  in  the  rivers  about  London, 
and  tl^ough  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  writing,  having 
spent  more  time  at  the  water-side  than  at  books, 
I  know  that  I  have  learnt  much  that  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  but 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  practical  experi- 
ence. 

There  are  many  ^ntlemen  now  keeping  aqnari- 
ums,  and  the  questions  I  saw  in  ''the  Field,"  some 
time  ago,  have  led  me  to  contribute  my  mite  of 
information  as  to  the  best  way  of  keeping  fish 
alive  and  healthv.    A  few  davs  ago,  I  went  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  to  see  tne  fish,  and  was  dis- 
appointed at  their  unhealthy  appearance.  I  could 
see  where  the  fault  was  at  once ;   the  water  was 
too  deep,  and  ran  in  at  the  top,  instead  of  at  the 
bottom.    Now,  if  the  water  were  to  run  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  side  of  the  tanks,  it  would  cause  a 
stream  and  keep  it  all  on  the  move  $  but,  as  it  is, 
it  is  quite  still  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fish  are 
without  perceptible  motion. 

The  trout  in  particular  should  have  more  stream, 
as  it  would  cause  more  air  to  be  circulated  through 
the  water ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  if  water-tight,  are  also 
air-tight — very  different  to  the  bottom  of  a  river* 
I  saw  they  were  trying  to  cause  as  much  air  as  • 
possible  by  means  of  water-weeds,  which  were 
giving  forth  their  little  globules  as  fast  as  possi* 
ble ;  that  is  very  well,  but  to  keep  the  fish  alive 
and  strong,  there  must  be  more  commotion 
through  the  whole. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  an  aquarium  on  the  right 
principle,  as  they  all  receive  their  supply  of  water 
at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  How  I  found 
it  out  was  as  follows :  I  used  to  keep  live  baits 
for  fishing,  and  had  a  tank  eight  feet  long,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  with  a  cistern  above  it.  I 
nave  had  many  hundreds  of  roach,  dace,  gudgeon, 
bleak  and  minnows,  with  a  favorite  perch,  and  a 
lively  little  trout  at  one  time.  At  first  I  kept  the 
tank  full  of  water,  with  a  wife-woric  covermg  tc 

frevent  the  fish  jumping  out ;  and  in  hotweaUier 
would  sometimes  find  more  than  a  hundred  dead 
a  night. 

This  set  me  thinking  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  while  I  was  at  the  Thames  fishing  one  day, 
and  watching  the  fish  at  the  bottom,  the  water  be- 
ing clear,  a  thought  came  into  my  head  that  I 
would  make  a  mmiature  river  of  my  tank,  and 
cause  a  stream  to  run  through  it }  so,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  I  made  a  hole  at  the  end  to 
let  the  water  ofi^  only  four  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, which,  of  course,  left  the  water  four  inches 
deep  in  the  tank.  I  inserted  the  supply-pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  other  end  of  the  tank.  1  raised 
one  end  up  by  means  of  blocks  underneath,  so 
that  it  was  deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other,  turned 
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the  water  on,  put  the  fish  in»  and  watched  the  re- 
ault. 

They  were  frightened  at  first,  and  all  went  into 
the  deepest  part ;  but  next  day  I  peeped  through 
a  hole,  and  saw  them  struggling  wnich  should  get 
nearest  the  supply,  their  backs  out  of  water,  for 
at  the  upper  ena,  the  water  was  not  an  inch  deep. 
I  seldom  lost  many  after  that. — ^Alfred  Gould, 
in  London  Field. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Flmner, 
STSTEMATIO  FABMING. 

Mb.  Editor: — It  is  a  sound  principle  in  agri- 
culture that  a  fanner  should  return  to  his  fields  a§ 
much  fertilising  matter  as  he  takes  from  them. 
As  I  have  extracted  something  of  a  fertilizing  and 
productive  nature  from  your  field  of  labor,  I  feel 
constrained  to  make  a  small  effort  to  return  some- 
thing to  the  New  England  Farmer's  soil,  from 
which  I  received  it. 

System  is  necessary  to  anv  enterprise,  which 
requires  a  process  of  labor.  In  no  department  of 
business  are  orderly  arrangements  more  necessary 
than  in  agriculture.  The  seasons  revolve  in  per- 
fect order.  Summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  are  established  by  an  unchangeable  law, 
and  each  has  its  peculiar  demands  on  the  farmer. 
Winter  calls  on  him,  in  his  loud,  grum  voice,  to 

Ereparc  for  spring.  This  cold  season  of  the  year 
as  work  of  its  own  to  be  performed.  The  bam 
and  the  woodhouse  call  for  special  attention ;  and 
let  their  calls  be  attended  to  in  their  season.  A 
systematic  method  of  feeding  stock  is  not  a  small 
item  among  the  duties  of  the  husbandman.  When 
stock  pass  from  grazing  to  feed  on  hay,  they  need 
that  which  is  of  good  quality,  for  a  short  time. 
As  a  farmer  has  fodder  of  different  qualities,  it 
should  be  distributed  at  different  times.  Cattle 
and  sheep  like  a  variety  of  food,  as  well  as  hu- 
man beings  j  and  it  is  good  economy  to  gratify 
their  taste.  It  is  profitable  to  the  owners,  and 
beneficial  to  the  animals  to  have  stated  and  regu- 
lar times  for  feeding  them,  and  to  give  them  small 
portions  at  a  time.  In  this  way  they  will  leave 
less  food,  and  derive  greater  benefit.  The  win- 
ter season  is  the  right  time  to  provide  and  pre- 
pare idplements  for  spring  work.  Another  item 
m  the  catalogue  of  farm  work  for  the  winter  sea- 
son, is  the  reading  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
Here  the  farmer  can  gather  a  rich  harvest  for  his 
mind,'  and  pick  up  rich  droppings  for  his  fields,  to 
be  applied  m  the  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  ceases  to  be  clammy,  it 
is  time  to  plow.  It  is  best  to  sow  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  well  pulverized.  TTie  earlier  spring 
^  grain  is  sown,  the  more  secure  it  is  from  blight, 
and  from  insects.  It  may  be  asked  by  some,  what 
causes  rust  on  the  stalk  of  English  grain,  and 
what  connection  it  has  with  the  blight  of  the  tur- 
nip ?  To  this  I  reply :  When  the  stalk  has  come 
to  its  growth,  and  the  kernel  is  in  a  milky  state, 
a  warm  and  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  makes 
the  stalk  tender,  causes  an  increased  rush  of  sap 
ujiwards,  and  the  consequence  is  a  rupture  of  the 
tubular  vessels  of  the  stalk ;  the  sap  leaks  out, 
moulds  and  is  rust.  The  nourishment  that  was 
going  up  to  support  and  mature  the  kernel,  leaked 
out  by  the  way ;  the  kernel  received  but  a  partial 
support,  and  of  course,  came  out  lean  or  blii^hted. 


K  srain  comes  to  maturity  early  in  the  season,  it 
will  probably  escape  these  sad  effects. 

If  the  ground  was  sufllciently  manured  for  the 
corn  crop  the  last  year,  there  is  no  need  of  ma- 
nuring ine  present  year.  The  soil  is  rich  enough 
for  a  profitaole  English  crop,  and  for  several  grass 
crops. 

The  summer  is  the  time  to  gather  the  first  ha> 
vest  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  right 
time  to  cut  grass.  Experience  and  observation 
are  the  best  teachers  on  this  subject.  The  two 
great  objects  in  cutting  grass  at  the  right  time  are 
to  make  the  hay  most  palatable,  and  most  nutri- 
tious to  animals  which  are  fed  on  it  These  two 
objects,  I  believe,  do  not  conflict  with  each  other. 
When  grass  is  in  full  blossom,  it  will  make  hay, 
that  will  answer  both  purposes.  If  grass  be  cut 
before  this  time,  it  has  not  acquired  all  its  nutri- 
ment, nor  all  its  flavor.  If  it  be  cut  afler  this 
time,  the  nutritious  matter,  in  some  degree,  is 
converted  into  a  woody  substance,  and  into  seed, 
and  the  two  leading  objects  are  much  impaired. 
English  grain  shoiud  bo  cut  as  soon  as  the  milk 
of  the  kernel  is  changed  into  flour,  and  the  ker- 
nel will  not  shrivel  by  drying.  Cut  it  earlier  than 
this,  and  the  grain  has  not  acquired  its  maturity. 
Cut  it  later  than  this,  and  the  flour  has  deterio- 
rated. Cut  grass  or  grain  a  week  later  than  they 
ought  to  be  cut,  and  that  last  week  will  be  more 
exhaustive  of  the  soil  and  manure,  than  any  week 
during  their  whole  growth.  There  is  a  great  loss, 
and  it  should  be  avoided. 

The  latter  part  of  August  is  the  most  favorable 
time  to  cut  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them. 
At  this  time  all  the  sap,  for  that  season,  (with  a 
few  exceptions,)  has  ascended  into  the  stems  and 
branches, — and  this  is  the  right  time  to  cut  them 
ofi^  and  prevent  its  return  to  the  roots. 

The  autumn  is  the  time  to  gather  the  latter  har- 
vest. There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
farmers  respecting  the  manner  of  han'esting  the 
Indian  com  crop.  Some  prefer  the  old  way  of 
cutting  the  stalks  when  the  kernel  is  a  Lttle 
seared.  Others  prefer  cutting  up  the  com  and 
stalks  at  the  same  time,  stooking  tiiem,  and  let 
time  and  weather  produce  their  natural  effect. 
Without'using  argument  or  philosophy  on  these 
two  methods  of  harvesting,  let  any  farmer  who 
pleases,  make  the  experiment  on  the  subject,  and 
satisfy  himself,  and  give  a  reason,  if  he  can. 

Another  important  item  in  systematic  farming 
is  the  early  training  of  steers,  and  colts,  and  hogs. 
Animals  are  more  easily  disciplined  when  young, 
than  when  they  have  come  to  their  fuU  growth. 
Before  maturity  they  can  earn  a  part,  or  the  whole 
of  their  living,  and  perform  labor  with  greater 
case.  Farmers'  boys,  should  be  put  early  to  work. 
They  should  have  good  tools,  and  be  taught  how 
to  use  them.  They  should  have  good  examples, 
and  encouragement  to  labor.  They  should  have 
a  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate  by  their  own  man- 
agement and  for  their  own  proflt,  and  they  will 
make  farmers,  and  probably  better  ones,  than  their 
fathers.  H.  M. 

Milford,  If.  H.        

Remakks. — We  hope  the  reader  will  give  at- 
tention to  what  our  correspondent  says  above 
about  the  time  for  cutting  grass,  and  to  several 
other  points  of  importance  in  his  communication. 
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FBOTH-HOPPEBS,  Oil  PBOG-HOPPBBS. 

It  is  carious  and  interesting  to  observe  inrhat 
different  plans  insects  have  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  propagate  their  kind.  Some  gather  into 
groups  and  enclose  themselves  with  a  thin,  delicate 
covering,  yet  one  that  seems  to  exclude  rain  and 
vpind ;  others  encase  themselves  in  a  tough,  silky 
covering,  in  short,  barrel  themselves  up  as  tight  as 
a  cooper  could  do  it,  and  there  wait  for  a  new 
state  of  existence  !  The  little  fellow  whom  we  are 
talking  about,  the  Froth-Hopper ,  has 
a  way  all  his  own,  and  quite  likely 
would  laugh  at  any  one  who  should 
propose  to  build  him  a  house  better 
than  he  can  build  one  for  himself. 
Have  you  noticed  on  the  grass,  this  summer, 
or  on  twigs  of  the  trees,  an  unusual  quantity 
of  a  whitish,  frothy  substance,  clinging  to  the 
twig  or  stem  of  the  grass,  and  about  an  inch 
or  more  long?  "Yes,  and  have  often  won- 
dered what  it  could  be."  Well,  this  is  the  little 
froth-hopper's  house,  where  he  remains  until  he 
has  completed  certain  transformations.  And  how 
do  you  suppose  he  builds  it  ?  It  is  said  that  af? 
ter  alighting  upon  the  grass  these  insects  perfor- 
ate it  "with  their  beaks  and  begin  to  imbibe  the 
sap,  and  they  take  in  such  quantities  of  it  that  it 
oozes  out  of  their  bodies  continually,  in  the  form 
of  little  bubbles,  which  soon  completely  cover  up 
the  insects.  We  have  several  species  of  these 
froth-hoppers  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  spittle 
with  which  they  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
air,  may  be  seen  in  abundance  during  the  sum- 
mer on  the  stems  of  alders  and  willows,  and  on 
the  grass. 

The  head  of  this  insect  is  broad,  and  extended 
forward  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  the  face 
slopes  downward  towards  the  breast,  so  that  we 
do  not  see  it  unless  by  critical  examination.  They 
also  possess  a  surprising  agility.  But  this  facul- 
ty docs  not  result  from  an  enlargement  of  the 
hindermost  shanks,  as  in  the  grasshopper,  but  to 
the  bristles  and  spines  with  which  these  parts  are 
clothed  and  tipped.  These  spines  serve  to  fix  the 
hind  legs  securely  to  the  surface,  and  when  the 
insect  suddenly  unbends  its  legs,  its  body  is  then 
bunched  forward  into  the  air,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred times  the  length  of  its  own  body !  In  the 
same  proportion,  "a  man  of  ordinary  stature 
should  be  able  at  once  to  vault  through  the  air 
to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  !"  The  col- 
or of  the  species  whose  habitat  is  on  the  grass,  is 
a  pea  green ;  those  found  upon  trees  are  darker, 
nearly  black.  A  little  observation  will  enable  one 
to  recognize  the  insect. 


at  the  New  Haven  lectures,  that  by  adding-  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  fine  salt  to  a  quart  of  cream,  as 
the  latter  is  skimmed  from  off  the  milk  and  placed 
in  the  cream-pots  until  enough  accumulates  for 
churning,  the  time  required  tor  churning  is  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  minutes.  In  a  trial  made  by 
the  writer,  he  found  this  to  be  true,  and  his  theo- 
ry is,  that  the  salt  acts  upon  the  thin  coating  of 
the  globules  of  butter,  and  jo  dissolves  it  that  a 
slight  agitation  breaks  it,  and  the  butter  comes 
at  once.    The  experiment  can  easily  be  tried  hy 
any  butter-maker. 


Salting  Cream  for  Butter-Making.  —  A 
writer  in  the  Homestead  reports  a  statement  made 


XIXTBACTS  AHD  BSFIiTEIS. 

KETGHrM'S  MOWEE — REVOLVING  BAKE. 

I  have  used  the  Kctchum's  mowing  machine  and 
the  improved  wooden  spring  revolving  rake  this  week, 
and  find  that  they  work  to  perfection.  Some  of  the 
old  farmers  will  say  they  don't  want  to  use  them,  for 
they  prefer  the  old  style  of  doing  things ;  bat  they  may. 
for  all  mc.  They  may  start  for  Boston  and  ride  on  old 
Dobbin,  and  I  will  take  the  iron  horse  and  8ec  whfch 
will  get  there  first !  If  any  fiumer  will  give  the  Ketch- 
um  improved  mower  and  the  improved  revolving  rake 
a  fliir  trial,  and  they  are  not  satisfied  that  they  work 
well,  they  may  call  at  Bobertson's  Hotel  and  take  dixk- 
ner  at  my  expense. 

BUFEEFHOSPnATE  OP  LIME — MOWING  MACHINES. 

From  my  experience  and  observation  I  think  if  £9ir* 
mers  would  use  more  superphosphate  of  lime,  it  would 
pay  them  well  for  their  trouble  and  good  interest  for 
the  money  laid  out  on  it,  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  to 
keep  the  worms  away,  which  I  am  sure  it  will.   I  have 
used  it  in  various  ways,  and  always  find  it  doing  well. 
This  year  I  have  used  some  of  Coe's.    I  mixed  it  with 
equal  parts  of  ground  bone  and  ashes,  and  put  it  on 
the  hill  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  now  the 
result  is,  that  there  is  not  one* hill  missing  in  four  acres 
of  com,  when  on  another  piece  joining,  with  not  even 
a  fence  between,  at  least  one-foiulh  of  four  acres  is  ra- 
ined by  the  cut  and  wire  worms.    The  difference  be- 
tween the  cultivation  is,    that  my  neighbor  plowed 
his  once,  and  I  plowed  mine  three  times ;  it  was  brok- 
en up  this  spring.   I  broke  up  with  the  double  univer- 
sal plow,  and  then  plowed  it  twice.    I  have  tried  it  ui 
the  giurdcu  and  the  result  is  as  good  as  on  the  field.    I 
put  it  on  some  cabbages  and  left  one  row  without  any. 
The  worms  would  cut  off  those  without  it  every  night 
until  I  put  on  the  lime.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  any  farmer 
begins  to  use  it  he  will  not  willingly  do  without  it. 

Charkstotun,  N.  H.,  Ju/y,  1860.  j.  F.  o. 

BONE  MEAL  FOR  COWS. 

My  father  has  two  cows  that  arc  disposed  to  chew 
stiCKs  and  lx)ncs  when  they  can  get  ihcm.  Will  bone 
meal  cure  them  ?  If  so,  please  inform  mo  wlicre  I 
can  obtain  it  pure,  and  what  quantity  should  be  given 
at  a  time.  w.  I.  Simonj)8. 

Itoxbuiy,  T7.,  June  27. 

Bemaeks. — ^You  can  procure  bone  meal  at  Noursc 
&  Co.'s,  34  Merchants'  Row,  Boston.  Give  each  cow 
a  gill,  and  if  she  eats  it,  a  gill  more  two  days  after- 
wards. If  she  doe;s  not  cat  it,  mix  the  same  quantity  * 
with  com  meal  and  feed  it  in  that  way.  If  you  should 
sow  five  to  ten  pounds  per  acre  upon  your  pastun:  it 
would  have  an  excellent  effect 


now  TO  MAKE  cohn  beeb. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the  Farmer, 
"How  to  make  good  com  beer  ?" 

To  two  gallons  of  water,  add  one  quart  of  diy  com, 
one  pint  molasses,  one  table-spoonful  ginger.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  cask  or  demijohn,  and  in  one  week  it  is  fit 
for  use.  The  same  com  will  answer  for  several  brew 
Ings,  but  the  cask  should  be  scalded  each  time. 

RctAttry,  Xn.,  Jir!y,  ISGO.         W.  H.  WALnnmOE. 
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SETTING  8TRAWBEIIBIE8. 

Can  you  inform  mc  what  season  is  tho  best  for  setting 
out  a  strawberry  bed  ?  "WTiat  is  tho  best  form  for  the 
bed  }  What  kinds  are  best  to  raise  for  market,  and  at 
what  price  can  tho  plants  be  procored  ?         u.  c.  c. 

Southboro\  June  30, 1860. 

Rescabks. — ^August  is  a  good  time  to  set  strawber- 
ries, and  so  is  April.  Set  the  plants  in  rows  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  one  foot  from 
each  other.  Then  put  a  row  of  beets  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  rows  and  cultivate  well.  If  the  land  is  good 
and  the  plants  arc  well  tended,  they  will  give  great 
crops  for  one  or  two  years,  when  the  mnners  that  take 
root  in  the  centre  of  the  rows  may  be  preserved  and  the 
old  roots  dug  up.  In  this  way  the  bed  may  be  made 
perpetual  and  very  prolific. 

Several  kinds  are  now  brought  to  market,  and 
among  them  Hovcy's  Seedling,  Early  Virginia,  Cut- 
ter's Seedling,  Jenny  Lind,  Brighton  Fine,  Wilson's 
Albany,  McAvoy's  Superior,  &c.  The  price  of  these 
varies  from  $1,00  to  $1,50  per  hundred  plants. 

A  WHITE  OBAPE. 

In  tho  November  number,  1859,  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  wishes  to  see  a  native  white  grape. 
In  reply,  I  would  say ,  that  tho  article  has  grown  by  a 
little  brook  in  my  pasture  for  twenty  years  past, 
though  not  every  year.  Should  the  vine  IxMir  this  year 
I  will  endeavor  to  send  him  a  sample,  hoping  they 
will  not  destroy  their  good  name  by  blushing  before 
his  scrutinizing  vision.  D.  F.  Tuckeb. 

Weat  Northwood,  .V.  H,,  June  21, 1860. 

CORN   AND  BUCKWHEAT. 

In  the  Farmer  of  June  23d,  "I.  S.,"  of  Mansfield,  in- 
quires if  he  can  raise  com  after  buckwheat.  I  raised 
buckwheat  two  years  in  succession  on  a  li^ht  piece  of 
land ;  the  next  year,  (last  year,)  I  put  on  a  light  spread- 
ing of  manure,  plowed  it  in,  and  there  was  raised  as 
good  a  crop  of  com  on  it  as  was  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

CUBE  FOB  THBUSH  IN  HOBSES'  FEET. 

Clean  all  the  dirt  or  filth  out  around  the  frog,  jam  in 
fine  salt,  and  then  wet  it  with  beef  brine  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  a  cure  will  soon  be  effected. 

Meihuen,  Mass,,  June,  1860.  i>.  w.  n. 

A  LIST  OF  FL0WEB8  FOB  A  NOBTHEBN  CLIMATE. 

Will  not  some  of  your  con%spondents  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  flowers  give  mo  a 
list  of  flowers  which  are  hardy,  and  will  stand  a  Ver- 
mont winter  out  of  doors,  say  thirty  to  forty  varieties 
of  biennials  or  i)erennials  ?  Will  your  North  HartLind 
correspondent  give  the  information  desired,  and  much 
oblige  a  farmers  daughter  ?  Mary. 

Rutland,  VL,  1860.  _ 

A  SICK  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  which  usually  has  given  about  ten 
quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking.  This  year  she  calved  the 
first  of  April,  her  udder  being,  as  formerly  when  calv- 
ing, much  swollen.  I  took  the  calf  fh)m  her  when  one 
week  old.  She  has  almost  entirely  lost  tho  use  of  two 
of  her  teats.  She  gives  about  a  gill  on  an  average  from 
each.    Will  yon  give  the  cause  and  remedy  ? 

Buck  Eye. 

Ee)^abk8. — ^We  cannot.  Got  cold,  perhaps.  Two 
or  three  doses  of  aconite  might  cure  her. 

HOLDFAST. 

I  have  a  valuable  steer  that  has  a  swelling  on  his 
under  jaw,  called  a  holdfast  in  this  section.  You  may 
have  some  other  name  for  it.  It  is  a  hard  substance. 
Will  you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  inform  me  what 
will  cure  it  ?  N.  Matthews. 

Ilenniker,  X.  J7.,  June  10,  1860. 


TO  STOP  BOBEBS. 


To  stop  borers  in  fruit  trees,  I  dig  about  old  ones,  and 
put  on  the  tree,  near  the  roots,  a  wash  of  thin  coal  tar, 
or  gas-house  tar.  Put  it  on  with  a  bmsh.  I  think  it  will 
not  hurt  the  tree ;  it  ha^  not  mine,  and  the  insect  will 
not  trouble  any  such  trees.  O.  L.  Hitchcock. 

Ashley  f  June,  1860. 


Fiar  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OAUSB  OF  THE  POTATO  BOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  must  be  permitted  to  express 
my  profound  surprise  at  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lyman 
Keed  to  the  call  I  made  iipon  him  to  answer  the 
8eve:ii  reasons  I  had  offered  to  show  that  insects 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot.  He  says,  <*I 
answered  Mr.  Qoldsbury  through  your  columns, 
May  12th,  at  his  own  request.  His  seven  reasons 
of  March  3d,  I  refuted  by  actually  showing,  at- 
tested by  reliable  certificates,**  (of  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  spent  one  whole  day  in  ex- 
aming  into  the  subject,)  'Hhat  insects  cause  the 
potato  blight  and  rot."  Again,  *'I  have  frankly 
given  him  the  authorities,"  (the  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  Congress,)  "which  establish  beyond  ques- 
tion the  true  cause  of  this  malady."  And  again, 
"I  gave  Mr.  Goldsbury  no  logical  answer,  because 
I  produced  ocular  facts — ^facts  attested  to  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  nation." 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Beed's  own  showing, 
my  seven  reasons  remain  untouched  and  unan- 
swered ;  he  has  given  them  no  logical  answer : 
he  has  made  no  attempt  to  show  that  they  are 
unreasonable  or  untrue  in  point  of  fact ;  he  has 
simplv  offered  a  certificate  from  seventeen  mem- 
ber 01  Congress,  who  have  jumped  at  a  certain 
conclusion,  because  on  a  certain  day  at  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Lyman  Heed,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
exhibited  to  their  view  certain  insects  on  certain 
potatoes  which  he  had  kept  for  that  purpose.  Now, 
all  this  ma^  be  admittol  to  be  true,  and  still 
the  potato  rot  may  not  be  caused  by  insects,  be- 
cause the  insects  may  be  the  consequent  or  con- 
comitant of  the  rot,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  •  The 
point  to  be  proved  is  not  that  insects  are  found 
upon  rotten  potatoes,  bat  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  rot.  If  Mr.  Reed,  who  talks  so  much  about 
ocular  demonstration  and  well  attested  facts, 
would  direct  his  attention  to  this  point, — if,  in- 
stead of  making  so  many  assertions,  and  attempt- 
ing to  bolster  himself  up,  on  the  certificates  of 
others,  he  would  condescend  to  attack  my  seven 
reasons,  each  and  all  of  them,  and  endeavor  to 
show  by  the  force  of  reason  that  they  are  unreas* 
onable,  he  would  be  sure  to  secure  my  respect, 
and  stand  some  chance  of  making  converts  to  his 
cause.  John  Goldsbury. 

Warvjick,  June  2d,  1860. 


Preserving  Indlvn  Corn. — ^The  Prairie  far- 
mers of  the  West  preserve  their  Indian  com  in 
the  ear,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  grain  from 
heat  and  moisture,  by  piling  it  up  in  common 
fence-rail  cribs  about  1 1  feet  square  and  9  feet 
high,  the  mass  being  rounded  off^  at  the  top  and 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Covered  cribs  are  found 
to  be  ruinous  to  the  grain,  as  experience  has 
amply  proved.  So  what  would  seem  to  be  a  shift- 
less style  of  husbandry,  is  the  result  of  skilful  ex- 
periment. 
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A  TBIF  .&MONO  THB  FAHUKBS. 

Draeta,  itat*.,  June  29,  1660. 
OTiya  along  at  an  easf 
pac*  with  my  one-horse 
power,  I  reached  thU 
place  at  about  eleven 
■'  ']*7:-|  o'clock;  the  morning  had 
Vj  t^-"^  been  sultry  and  hot,  fol- 
't:A  lowed  by  a  copious  ram, 
t- *■  and  before  night  set  in 
there  was  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  flrewoTks  and  ar- 
tillery. What  a  pity  it 
did  not  happen  on  the  4th 
of  July!  What  a  world 
of  powder  and  craokers  it 
might  have  saved  t  Olad  to  teoeb  shelter  from 
the  pelting  rain,  and  atill  more  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  of  an  old  friecd,  we  (for 
I  had  a  woman  with  me)  turned  aside  at  the  invit- 
ing homestead  of  Mr.  Aba  Clbmext. 

The  rain  was  very  considerate,  for  alter  load- 
ing the  foliage,  flooding  the  roads  and  drenching 
evcrj-thing  else,  it  ceased,  and  Mr.  Olement  and 
mysolf  went  forth  to  see  what  the  month  of  June 
bad  to  show.  And  a  splendid  show  it  proved — 
all  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen,  aye,  beyond  the 
power  of  anij  pen  to  describe.  What  fiillnesa 
overjwherc — in  the  field  and  fbrest,  in  the  orch- 
ard and  garden  I  What  a  prodigality  of  foUage 
and  coloring,  and  what  lavish  promises  of  future 
harveatB !  If  nature  permits  all  this  gorgeous 
scenery  to  fade  and  deeay,  can  she  ever  produce 
its  like  again  ?  It  seems  impossible^  Look  at 
those  trees,  only  a  few  days  ago  leaBess  and  bare ; 
now  bow  their  foliage  shines — how  dense  and 
grateful  is  their  shade  in  the  fervid  noon  t  And 
the  fields,  how  crowded  with  nutritious  grasses 
and  fragrant  blossoms, — the  air  is  redolent  with 
their  perfumes.  But  Nature  is  not  content  with 
this  wonderful  display  for  the  sense  of  smell  and 
sight,  BO  she  regales  the  ear  with  the  voices  of 
singing  birds  and  running  waters  I  How  few 
contemplate  this  world  of  beauty  and  mystery 
aright,  in  thankfulness  and  love.  How  many 
look  upon  it  all  ai  a  matter  of  oourte,  as  nothing 
but  rocks,  and  grass,  and  trees,  after  all,  instead 
of  so  many  inflnite  expressions  of  wisdom  and 

These  were  my  first  feelings,  and  the  present 
condition  and  probable  progress  of  agriculture 
next  occupied  my  mind. 

Hr.  Clement  entered  upon  his  fcnn  with  slen- 
der pecuniary  means,  and  whatever  he  baa  done 
to  make  the  desert  blossom,  to  secure  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  skilful  horticulturist  and  good  farmer, 
or  to  gain  a  pecuniary  competence  and  a  substan- 
tial and  permanent  home,  has  been  dono  by  ag- 


ricultural pursuits  alone.  Among  the  present 
objects  of  hia  care  are  some  thousands  of  yoim^ 
apple  trees,  for  which  he  finds  a  demand  pretty 
much  all  over  Middlesex  county.  His  trees  are 
healthy,  and  so  formed  in  the  nursery  us  to  need 
little  shaping  after  being  transplanted,  TbU 
is  a  point  of  considBrabie  importance  to  the 
purchaser,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  are 
not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  young  trees.  His  grounds  are  also  stodced 
with  standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  with  peacltes, 
a  variety  of  grapes,  and  smaller  fruits.  Ascend* 
ing  the  bill  to  his  nurseries,  I  passed  an  exten- 
sive peach  orchard,  but  without  a  peach  to  bo 
seen,  and  the  trees,  though  not  old,  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  age  and  decay.  On  passing  higher 
up  1  found  another  orchard  of  peach,  intermin- 
gled with  apple  trees,  every  tree  of  which  seemed 
to  be  loaded  with  fruit — a  sight  my  eyes  hare  not 
been  blessed  with  before,  this  season.  Thecouie 
of  this  fruitfiilness  is  probably  dUittidt  and  skel' 
ter,  as  the  trees  are  not  only  on  a  high  piece  of 
land,  but  are  sheltered  by  the  apple  trees  mingled 
with  them,  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  hj  a 
belt  of  forest  ^treea  four  deep,  and  occupying  a 
space  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  width.  Out- 
side of  this  belt,  end  entirely  exposed  to  the 
northwest  wind,  is  a  row  of  peach  trees  full  of 
fruit,  which  are  undoubtedly  protected  by  the 
belt,  though  on  the  south  side  of  them.  The  fbrce 
of  the  wind  is  obstructed  by  the  belt,  and  the 
sun's  rays  tempered  bo  that  the  atmospfaerio 
changes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  peach  trees 
are  not  so  sudden  nor  in  sudi  extremes  as  thej' 
would  be  without  it  In  connection  with  the  light- 
er and  warmer  air  than  is  found  in  the  valleys, 
these  trees  have  the  effect  of  so  modifying  mid 
ameliorating  the  climate  that  the  peach  tree  re- 
maias  fruitful. 

This  instance  aSbr^a  a  fine  example  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  shelter.  Indeed,  suc- 
cess can  scarcely  he  expected  without  it,  in  the 
ciritivation  of  peaches,  pears,  and  most  of  the 
small  IVuits ;  and  our  common  garden  crops,  such 
as  beans,  peas,  squashes,  &c.,  do  'much  better 
where  they  are  protected  from  violent  winds. 

Mr.  Clement  has  made  an  experiment  with  ap- 
ple trees  that  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and 
which  promises  good  results.  In  a  pasture  where 
his  cows  run  he  found  many  thrifty  young  apple 
trees  which  he  transplanted  into  rows  at  quite 
wide  distances  apart,  and  then  grafted  them  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cattle,  aid- 
ed a  little  by  the  brush  which  was  cut  up  and 
thrown  around  theatem  of thetree.  Thehrush  not 
only  kept  the  cattle  from  rubbing  against  or  brows- 
sing  the  tree,  but  served  as  a  mulch  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  about  them.  These  trees  were  set  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  and  many  of  tbem  are  now  in 
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bearing,  with  fine  stems  and  heads,  and  their 
limbs  starting  out  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  cows.  Being  set  at  wide  distances 
and  with  their  limbs  so  high,  they  do  not  materi- 
ally, if  at  all,  injure  the  pastvirage.  In  a  dry  sea* 
son,  I  am  not  certain  but  thoy  may  prove  of  ac- 
tual benefit  to  the  pasture,  as  they  will  act  as  con- 
densers, and  thus  cool,  moisten  and  modify  the 
temperature  over  it.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  experiment  and  its  results,  and  hope  to  see  it 
repeated  in  other  localities.  In  the  autumn  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  clear  the  brush  and  dig  the 
grass  away  from  the  tree,  as  it  affords  a  fine  shel- 
ter  for  mice,  who  find  it  agreeable  to  feed  upon 
the  tender  bark,  and  thus  destroy  the  tree. 

1  wish  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  read,  and 
even  write  for  your  paper,  would  visit  Mr.  C,  and 
Trhile  passing  over  his  thrifty  acres  learn  some- 
thing also  of  his  practical  operations  upon  them. 
They  will  find  no  mystery  in  anything  he  has 
done.  It  has  been  plain,  common-sense  Head 
Work,  with  moderate,  persistent,  Hand  Work, 
skill  and  labor  combined,  and  each  year  produc- 
ing a  considerable  surplus  not  .wanted  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  family.  This  increase 
has  not  been  secured,  either,  by  parsimonious 
habits  in  the  family  circle,  for  the  Home,  and  all 
its  surroundings,  give  evidence  not  only  of  thrift 
and  competence)  but  of  highly-cultivated  taste. 
A  family  of  children  has  been  reared,  or  are 
growing  up,  and  educated  in  those  elements  ne- 
cessary to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  or  any  other 
common  business  of  life,  and  in  some  branches 
which  are  considered  as  accooaplishments  rather 
than  essentials.  I  have  rarely  heard  a  better 
toned  instrument  or  seen  a  more  skilful  pianist 
than  I  found  in  one  of  Farmer  Clement's  daugh- 
ters. The  fine  passages  of  some  of  the  best  com- 
posers were  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  cups  and 
saucers  of  the  tea-table.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  faarmer  who  can 
afford  it^-and  there  are  thousands  who  can — 
should  not  have  his  pictures,  piano  and  carriage, 
as  well  as  the  thriftiest  merchant  that  ever  sold 
cottons  or  candles,  or  •anything  else.  I  do  not 
mention  these  things  because  I  found  them  here 
to-day,  for  they  are  quite  common  now  among 
farmers  all  over  New  England,  but  to  wrest  the 
occupation  as  far  as  I  can  from  that  slough  of 
doubt  and  disrepute  into  which  some  well-mean- 
ing but  mistaken  persons  have  contributed  to 
place  it. 

Passing  the  line  of  our  good  State  into  New 
Hampshire,  I  'called  upon  our  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  Farmer,  B.  F.  Cutteb.  In  a 
former  letter,  two  years  since,  I  spoke  of  Mr.  C.'b 
family  and  farm  at  some  length.  My  present  ob- 
ject was  to  pay  him  my  respects,  and  look  at  his 
Seedling  Strawberries  on  their  native  beds.    One 


of  you  had  recently  seen  them  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Manning,  at  Reading,  and  tested  them  at 
his  table,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  lingered  at  the 
feast  as  though  "they  were  not  b^d  to  take." 

Last  year  Mr.  Cutter  placed  some  of  his  seed- 
lings in  a  meadow  by  opening  a  hole  and  insert- 
ing the  roots  into  it  in  the  midst  of  the  thick 
grass  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  har- 
diness. The  crop  of  grass  on  the  ground  to-day 
would  make  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the 
strawberries — ^well,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  muck, 
but  if  a  whole  acre  wore  covered  as  we  saw  some 
particular  spots,  the  crop  would  be  enormous. 
The  stems  were  loaded  with  ripe  and  unripe  fruit 
stailding  six  inches  from  the  ground,  kept  up 
clean  and  bright  by  the  grass.  Why  is  not  this 
a  capital  suggestion  ?  This  is  the  habit  of  the 
strawberry,  as  the  finest  I  ever  tasted  grew  on 
burnt  land  newly  laid  to  grass.  They  were  not 
so  large  as  some  of  the  cultivated  ones,  but  were 
altogether  superior  in  flavor.  Gathering  the  fruit 
in  this  position  would  tread  down  the  grass  some- 
what, to  be  sure,  but  that  loss  might  be  incurred 
in  a  small  way.  The  Cutter  Seedlings  have  two  or 
three  excellent  qualities,  perhaps  more.  They  are 
very  prolific,  grow  large  and  up  from  the  ground, 
and  continue  in  fruit  from  thirty  to  forty  days.. 
When  I  saw  them  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Maib-- 
rung,  in  Readiiig,  I  understood  him  to  say  tbatv 
they  were  more  productive  than  any  other  varkty 
in  his  extensive  list,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wilson's  Albany.  No  person  of  observatioxK  aan 
visit  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  farm  without  derudng 
benefit  from  it ;  it  is  the  place  to  get  ideas. 

When,  the  big  clouds  had  passed  over  our 
heads,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  be  cracking 
away  over  yours,  we  made  another  stage  in  our 
journey,  but  had  scarcely  gone  ten  miles  when  we 
were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  under  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Cook,  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Derry.  The  surface  of  the  earth  where 
level  was  soon  flooded  by  the  drenching  shower. 
But  thanks  to  the  disturbed  element»-*for  they 
were  the  indirect  means  of  introducing  us  to  sev- 
eral pleasant  acquaintances  on  the  way.  Mr. 
Cook  entered  upon  the  old  Gen.. Derby  place 
about  one  year  since,  intending  to  make  it  a  stock 
farm,  and  has  already  made  his  mark  there.  •  He 
has  erected  one  of  the  finest  bams  we  have  seen, 
and  such  other  outbuildings  as  are  necessary  on  a 
large  farm.  The  land  is  admirably  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  and  if  he  does  not  attempt  to  do  too  much 
in  too  short  a  time  he  will  succeed.  Jle  has  the  cap- 
ital, and  the  field  for  enterprise  before  him ;  it  only 
remains  for  him  to  know  how,  to  make  the  farm 
productive,  and  at  a  handsome  profit.  If  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  any  body,  of  any  profession, 
can  at  once  become  a  good  farmer,  that  idea  will 
quite  likely  prove  delusive,  and  may  be  «ii  expen- 
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Bive  one.    "Slow  and  sure,"  should  be  the  motto 
of  the  young  fanner,  or  of  the  beginner. 

If  these  sage  suggestions  do  not  compensate 
Mr.  Cook  for  the  shelter  afforded  us,  the  kind  in- 
vitation to  tea,  the  hearty  reception  we  received 
from  his  mother,  (his  wife  being  absent,)  and  the 
pleasant  chat  with  his  children,  the  next  time  we 
pass  that  way  we  will  cancel  the  bill  with  the 
hard,  unfeeling  cash. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  find  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  means  at  command,  entering 
upon  a  large  and  neglected  farm  with  well-defined 
views  as  to  what  he  means  to  accomplish,  and 
with  a  determination  to  make  it  pay  a  fair  inter- 
est upon  the  capital  invested.  I  wish  him  all  suc- 
cess in  his  new  enterprise,  and  using  the  license 
conceded  to  an  older  man,  ask  him  to  remember 
the  injunction  to  **Be  slow  and  sure" 

But,  bless  me,  what  a  long  letter.  Who  will 
read  it  ?  Well,  friend,  take  a  saucer  of  straw- 
berries and  cream  as  you  read,  and  it  will  not 
seem  too  long.  Truly  yours, 

Sbion  Brown. 

Messrs.  Nouifli,  Eaton  t  Tolkan. 


THS  WOOIi  SBASOir  OF  1860. 

The  past  ten  days  have  formed  an  important 
period  m  the  commercial  history  of  our  State  for 
the  current  year.  In  that  short  space  of  time  up- 
wards of  one  million  dollars  eastern  capital  has 
been  actually  paid  out  to  our  farmers  for  their 
wool  clip— an  amount  of  wealth  calculated,  in  the 
present  impoverished  state  of  our  money  market, 
to  work  an  nntold  influence  for  our  commercial 
prosperity.  The  clip  has  been  a  heavy  one,  and 
It  has  brought  fair  prices.  The  season  is  consid- 
ered to  be  about  three-fourths  over.  It  has  been 
characterized,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  by 
more  determined  competition  than  has  over  be- 
fore been  known.  As  was  announced  in  our  com- 
mercial columns  at  the  commencement,  prices 
were  expected  to  have  ruled  five  cents  below  last 
year's  rates.  This  expectation  was  based  upon 
the  difficulty  of  selling  old  wool  this  spring  at  a 
reasonable  advance  on  its  cost  last  season,  togeth- 
er with  the  unbettered  prospects  of  the  market  for 
manufactured  goods. 

The  feelinfi^was  general  that  the  best  wools 
should  be  taken  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  forty 
cents.  As  the  season  fairly  opened,  a  larger  num- 
ber than  usual  of  heavy  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers'entered  the  market.  Those  who  had  hitherto 
purchased  in  this  field  conceived  that  there  was 
an  attempt  to  drive  them  out,  and  they  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  territory,  where  year  after  year  they  had  ob- 
tained their  supplies.  Wool-growers  having  found, 
by  the  experience  of  the  two  post  seasons,  that  by 
holding  back  they  could  command  their  own 
prices,  adopted  this  course.  Thus  the  market 
opened  slowly.  There  were  rumors  of  the  ability 
01  purchasers  to  pa^  last  year's  rates,  but  as  yet 
they  remained  firm  in  their  determination  to  buy 
for  less. 

In  a  small  way  competition  had  already  com- 


menced, and  as  high  as  forty-six  cents  had  been. 
paid  at  a  few  places,  when  on  Monday,  the  18th 
mst,  the  ball  fairly  opened  by  a  certain  heavy 
manufacturing  company  giving  their  agents  carte 
blanche  to  purchase  at  current  prices,  whatever 
they  might  be.    Others,  of  course,  had  ^to  do  the 
same,  and  a  general  advance  was  the  rettult.  For- 
ty-five and  forty-six  cents  now  became  the  com- 
mon offering  prices,  with  forty-seven^  and  forty- 
eight  cents,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  battle- 
fields of  competition,  even  fifty  cents  was  not  un- 
frequently  paid  for  choice  lots.    Thus  the  market 
opened,  and  at  these  rates  the  bulk  of  the  clip  of 
1860  has  been  sold.  The  same  prices  still  prevail, 
but   the  trade  has   assumed  a    quieter  phase* 
which  will  continue  with  little  variation  till  anoth- 
er clip  comes  in. — Detroit  Advertiser^  June  27 ihi 
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Their  homes  are  their  ca8tlai->their  hearthatoae  a  tturone— 
They  rule  with  no  aceptre  the  IdQgdome  they  own ; 
The  stalks,  and  the  Tines,  and  the  (ruit-bearing  trees. 
Are  Bal]t}ects  that  bend  not  to  tyrants  the  knee ; 

But  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  orchard  and  field. 
Ever  loyal  and  fkithful,  a  harrest  to  yield; 
Ko  planning  and  plotting  among  them  Is  knowD— 
No  traitor  the  sovereign  would  strike  from  his  thone. 

He  stands  'midst  his  aores  of  grass,  wheat  and  malie. 
Like  Cmsoe,  "the  monarch  of  all  he  surteys." 
His  banks  are  the  earth  banlcs  that  stand  on  his  &fm— 
Tlis  banks  ttiat  are  safe  when  the  panics  alann ; 

The  stock  is  the  cattle— not /onqif  In  breed ; 

The  shares  are  the  plow-jfttfrnr  that  score  for  the  seed* 

Not  quoted  on  'Change  in  the  broker's  array; 

But  shares  on  which  Nature  will  diyidends  pay. 

Their  banks  are  not  those  that  the  widows  condemn- 
No  officers  pilfer  deposits  from  them — 
If  small  the  potatoes  that  in  them  are  found, 
Tet  none  are  as  small  as  we  find  out  of  ground 

The  farmer  with  appetite  ever  can  eat 
The  bread  on  his  table,  "as  good  as  the  wheat  ;*> 
And,  loving  most  dearly  his  wife,  he  may  utter, 
**My  bread  and  my  wife !  I'll  not  hare  any  but  her  i^ 

With  Juice  of  the  apple,  the  wife  then  may  fill 
The  i^ass  in  which  lingers  no  tremors  or  ill ; 
And  she  may  respond  that,  wlratever  betide  her. 
Most  happy  she'll  be  with  her  husband  bteide  her! 

There's  many  a  hearth  where  the  embers  are  glowing , 
There's  many  a  heart  with  its  joys  oTcrfiowing ; 
The  hearths  and  the  hearts  from  the  world's  rude  alarma 
Are  safe  in  the  homes  that  ore  reared  on  our  farms. 


The  Spidee's  Thread. — ^That  a  creature  could 
be  found  to  fabricate  a  net,  not  less  ingenious  than 
that  of  the  fisherman,  for  the  capture  of  its  prey ; 
that  it  should  fix  it  in  the  ri^ht  place,  and  then 
patiently  await  the  result,  is  a  proceeding  so 
strange  that,  if  we  did  not  see  it  done  daily  before 
our  eyes  by  the  common  house-spider  and  garden- 
spider,  it  would  seem  wonderful.  But  how  much 
is  our  wonder  increased  when  we  think  of  the 
complex  fabric  of  each  thread,  arid  then  of  the 
mathematical  precision  and  rapidity  with  which, 
in  certain  cases,  the  net  itself  is  constructed ;  and 
to  add  to  all  this,  as  an  example  of  the  wonders 
which  the  most  common  things  exhibit  when 
carefully  examined,  the  net  of  the  garden-spider 
consists  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  silk.  The  threads 
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forming  the  concentric  circles  are  composed  of  a 
silk  much  more  elastic  than  that  of  the  rays,  and 
are  studded  over  with  minute  globules  of  a  viscid 
gum,  sufficiently  adhesive  to  retain  any  unwary 
fly  which  comes  in  contact  with  it.  A  net  of  .av- 
erage dimensions  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Blackwell 
to  contain  87,360  of  those,  and  a  large  net  of  14 
or  16  inches  in  diameter,  120,000 ;  and  yet  such 
a  net  will  be  completed  by  one  species — Eperia 
apoclica-^vx  about  forty  minutes,  on  an  average, 
if  no  interruption  occurs. — Introduction  to  ZooU 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  TBIF  HTFO    MI8SOUBI. 

t  We  were  tired  of  the  quietude  of  Sumner,  and 
angry  at  this  dry  weather,  and  at  the  hopelessness 
of  our  getting  anything  to  eat  this  summer,  so 
we  have  been  into  Missouri,  to  see  if  there  could 
be  anv  prospects  of  filling  our  empty  stomachs, 
and  if  we  should  be  sure  of  apples  this  fall,  for  we 
have  a  Yankee's  voracity  for  apples. 

Three  years  ago,  this  town  was  the  home 
of  a  deep  forest,  but  several  ''Massachusetts  Yan- 
kees," with  their  speculative  principles,  and  the 
obstinate,  daring,  ciear-the-track  spirit  of  a  Yan- 
kee, selected  this  spot  as  the  starting  point  for 
'-the  greatest  city  in  J&ansas  or  Missouri.''  At  the 
close  of  a  year,  we  had  nearly  200  houses  up,  in- 
cluding a  large  brick  hotel,  several  smaller  ones, 
stores,  steam-mills,  &c.  We  numbered  about  1200 
inhabitants,  including  400  voters.  We  kept 
school,  and  performed  our  own  housework  in  a 
little,  unlathed  and  unplastered  house,  or  rather 
room  of  16  by  24,  for  tne  use  of  which  we  paid 
$10  per  month  rent.  It  was  surrounded  by  grand 
old  forest  trees,  down  by  the  river  bank,  where, 
all  the  pleasant  summer  nights,  the  Katy-dids  kept 
up  their  everlasting  information  that  katy-did-it, 
did  it,  did  it.  Did  what  P  we  would  like  to  know. 
We  Hked  the  fun  of  teaching  16  year-old  boys 
their  a,  b,  abs,  and  older  boys  the  multiplication 
table,  and  more  especially,  learning  in  a  rough 
way  to  "do  housework."  We  liked  it,  because 
we  had  none  of  the  ceremony  and  ennui  of  the 
city  to  discourage  us. 

But  Atchison,  our  rival  town,  finding  that  we 
were  going  ahead,  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Free  State  men,  the  fighting  characters  dispersed, 
and  now  Atchison  is  a  fine  town,  rapidly  growing, 
with  railroad,  telegraph,  churches,  schools,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  starting  points  for  Utah,  the  Gold 
Kcgions,  Nebraska,  &c.  Sumner  is  taking  a  rest- 
ing spell,  after  having  worked  so  hard,  and  in  a 
short  time  will  '^pick  up  its  legs"  again,  and  run 
ahead.  But  this  is  not  going  to  Missouri.  We 
crossed  the  river  at  Atchison  j  they  have  laid  out 
an  embryo  city  on  the  opposite  side,  called  Win- 
throp.  All  along  through  the  low,  rich  bottom  for 
a  mile,  are  planted  the  city  stakes. 

Coming  out  of  this  prespective  towg,  we  trav- 
elled for  two  miles  over  a  dangerous,  muddy  road, 
through  a  dark,  almost  impenetrable  forest  of  large 
trees.  Many  of  the  trees  are  six  feet  girth,  run- 
ning upward  for  a  hundred  feet,  without  meeting 
a  single  twig,  or  branch.  After  coming  upon  the 
bluff  road,  we  travelled  along  very  pleasantly  by 
pretty  farms,  but  yet  very  retired  and  wild.  About 
six  miles  from  the  river,  we  came  to  Rushville,  a 
towa  built  among' the  bluffs,  but  which  looks  best 


at  a  distance.  It  is  fifteen  years  old,  built  in  an 
unhealthy  place,  and  has  a  wide  creek  running 
through  Its  middle,  breeding  fever  and  ague. 

Passing  through  Rushville,  we  travelled  a  good 
road  for  another  six  miles,  and  then  entered 
Bloomington.  What  an  old,  tumble-down  place 
it  is.  The  stores  are  built  in  a  square,  and  the 
dwelling-houses  are  scattered  about,  many  of  them 
looking  like  the  "last  shad."  It  is  twenty  years 
old,  has  some  1500  inhabitants,  has  an  excellent 
site,  and  with  the  well-settled  surrounding  coun- 
try, might  make  a  flourishing  town,  if  a  little  more 
energy  could  be  manifested.  The  inhabitants  are 
lazy  Missourians,  whu  prefer  to  lounge  about,  and 
drink  whisky,  of  which  the  stores  sell  any  quan- 
tity. Yet  they  have  some  respect  for  religion,  for 
they  have  built  two  good  churches,  an  ornament 
to  the  town. 

After  leaving  Bloomington,  we  stopped  at  the 

farm  of  Mr.  P .  They  have  a  large,  cultivated 

farm,  a  splendid  orchard,  and  plenty  of  stock. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  are  a  very  substantial  couple, 
weighing  together  500  pounds.  They  are  great, 
over-grown  persons,  witn  heads  as  large  as  water- 
buckets.  They  have  always  lived  on  the  frontiers, 
worked  hard,  lived  on  coarse  food,  and  seem  like- 
ly to  live  a  hundred  years.  Their  children  are  as 
proportipnably  healthy  and  fat. 

Here  we  met  an  immense  flock  of  blackbirds 
migrating  North.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
were  there  congregated,  covering  the  trees  and 
ground  for  a  long  distance.  My  mouth  watered, 
as  I  remembered  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 

<*Fottr  tLoA  twenty  blAckbirds  baked  in  t,  pie." 

We  next  stopped  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  D ,  an 

old  bachelor,  where  we  were  to  remain  over  night. 
He  owns  3,000  acres,  cultivating  only  500,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  ten  negroes.  He  owns  but 
one  woman,  the  mother  of  two  children.  She  does 
the  cooking,  milks  the  cows,  and  raises  chickens, 
&c.  All  his  slaves  have  good,  comfortable  cabins, 
and  healthy  food.  Each  is  allowed  several  acres 
to  cultivate  for  himself,  and  from  which  they  fre- 
quently clear  $200  a  year,  which  they  spend  im- 
mediately. They  raise  broom-corn,  and  during  the 
evenings,  make  brooms  to  sell  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. Many  a  Missouri  negro  mi^ht  earn  liis  free- 
dom in  a  few  years,  but  mey  think  that  they  are 
too  well  off  as  they  are.  At  sunset,  they  retire 
from  work,  and  after  that  time  are  paid  $1,25  per 
hundred  for  cleaning  hemp.  They  are  allowed 
two  suits  of  clothes  a  year,  and  one  pair  of  boots, 
and  one  pair  of  shoes.  Hearing  a  violin  in  their 
cabins,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  witness  their  dan- 
cing, and  Mr.  D.  called  them.  Two  ebony  fellows 
came  reluctantly  iii,  and  played  excellently,  while 
another  jet  fellow  "heeled  and  toed  the  mark,"  to 
my  intense  amusement.  One  of  the  negroes  earns 
$75  per  year  by  playing  at  parties.  The  negro 
woman  has  all  she  can  make  by  raising  chickens, 
ducks  and  geoae.  She  is  a  saucy  thing,  and 
threatens  to  kill  any  woman  that  Mr.  D.  will  mar- 
ry. She  "don't  want  any  missus  bossing  her 
round."  Mr.  D.  and  his  men  raise  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat,  hemp,  corn  and  stock  every  year. 
Ho  has  some  of  the  finest  horses  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  has  a  lai^e  number  of  buildings  on  hjs 
place,  and  is  now  building  a  large  store-house  to 
store  away  his  hemp  for  a  couple  of  years, 
when  the  price  doos  not  suit  him.     Yet  how  mis* 
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erably  lonesome  and  dirty  it  was  there.  I 
would  not  remain  for  the  whole  farm,  ne^oes, 
and  all.  Not  a  book  or  paper  to  be  found  on  the 
place,  and  the  slaves  do  very  much  as  they  please. 
Mr.  I),  showed  me  some  potatoes  so  large,  that 
while  one  end  was  roasting  in  the  fire,  I  could  sit 
on  the  other  end,  and  not  be  incommoded  by  the 
fire.    Have  you  any  such  potatoes  in  the  East  ? 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  rainy.  We 
were  obliged  to  kill  time  during  the  day,  by  im- 
paiiently  watching  the  clouds.  Towards  evening, 
we  could  go  to  the  adjoining  farm  of  Mr.  W, 
We  waded  through  the  mud  and  rain,  and  soon 
were  beside  their  cordial  fireside.  What  a  differ- 
ence in  the  two  firesides.  The  old  bachelor's  cold, 
dirty  and  cheerless ;  Mr.  W.'s  bright  and  cosy, 
and  I  rested  better  in  my  bed,  for  *I  knew  that  a 
negro's  dirty  form  had  not  pressed  it 

What  a  cheerful  influence  a  good  woman  exerts 
over  a  household.  Uer  hand  and  will  places  every 
thing  in  its  proper  position,  and  her  nappy  influ- 
ence draws  the  thoughts  and  love  of  man  towards 
the  central  point  of  his  existence — ^his  home,  and 
the  humamzing  ties  found  there.  She  it  is  who 
makes  the  fireside  so  bright  and  cheerful ;  she  it 
is  who  makes  home  so  beautiful  and  dear ;  she  it 
is  who  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  by  the  good,  or  bad  men  thaf  go  from 
beneath  her  influence,  out  into  the  world  to  form 
the  future  nation.  Take  her  away,  and  how  de- 
serted and  cheerless  is  home — is  life.  And  yet 
men  are  very  seldom  willing  to  give  to  woman 
her  just  praise,  seldom  willing  to  own  her  influ- 
ence, seldom  willing  to  own  that  to  her  work  they 
are  indebted  for  their  life's  happiness.  0,  man, 
love  and  respect  thy  mother  and  wife,  for  without 
them,  thy  life  is  distasteful  and  weary ;  without 
them,  life  would  scarce  be  worth  the  taking. 

Mr.  W.  cultivates  about  200  acres.  He  owns  a 
very  large  orchard  of  thirty  different  varieties  of 
apples.  Last  fall,  he  picked  3,000  bushels,  for 
which  he  found  a  ready  market  at  $1  per  bushel. 
They  own  seven  negroes,  who  know  their  duty, 
and  perform  it  faithfully.  Mrs.  W.  was  alwa}'8 
amongst  slaves,  and  knows  how  to  treat  them. 
Her  household  is  well  managed,  and  she  superin- 
tends and  parcels  out  the  negroes'  work.  They  set 
an  excellent  table,  and  everything  is  neat,  not  at 
all  like  the  majority  of  the  Missouri  fanners,  who 
live  in  dirt,  and  are  always  contented  with  corn- 
bread  and  bacon.  She  makes  all  the  negroes' 
clothes,  and  they  all  look  neat,  and  outwardly 
happy  and  contented. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  home,  and  at 
night  stopped  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  .Iloosier,  a  hoo- 
sier  in  character,  as  well  as  by  name.  Before  we 
reached  the  house,  we  met  an  unfortunate  horse, 
who  had  upon  his  back  two  women,  each  with  an 
infant  and  four  children  scattered  indiscriminate- 
ly upon  the  horse.  A  parcel  of  dogs  assailed  us 
as  we  drove  up  to  the  cabin,  but  soon  dispersed 
at  the  old  woman's  cry  of  '*Clar  out;"  and  an- 
swered to  our  request  to  stay  nil  night,  "Wa-all, 
I  reckon."  The  woman  brought  out  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter, and  we  were  obliged  to  use  the  earth  as  a 
wasb-stand.  After  washing,  we  sat  down  to  a  sup- 
per of  the  universal  corn-bread  and  bacon,  cold 
cabbage  and  coffee.  The  table  was  spread  upon  a 
wide  porch,  and  as  the  wind  blew  too  violently  for 
a  light,  it  was  placed  in  a  window  back  of  us,  and 
we  swallowed  our  food  in  rather  a  dubious  state, 


both  mentally  and  optically.    The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  a  great  fat,  bare-legged,  bare-footed 
woman,  weighing  only  276  pounds,  who  slept  like 
an  elephant,  and  breathed  like  one.   She  said  she 
was  ''too  fat,  and  it  was  mighty  unpleasant  this 
powerful  hot  weather."    She  was  troubled  "right 
smart"  with  fever  and  a£^e,  but  it  did  not  make 
her  any  poorer.    They  nave  lived  on  this  place 
eighteen  years,  and  yet  it  is  about  as  wild  as  a 
Kansas  claim.     So  are  most  all  the  river  bottom 
farms.    The  occupants  do  not  know  how  to  do 
any  thing,  but  cultivate  hemp,  wheat,  corn  and 
stock,  drink  whiskey  and  smoke,  and  are  content- 
ed to  live  drudgingly  and  ignorantly.  ^Ir.  H.  has 
some  300  hogs,  cows,  horses,  and  any  quantity  of 
hens  and  chickens.    They  are  very  ignorant,  and 
nowhere  could  I  find  at  least  a  paper.   They  sup* 
posed  that  Pike's  Peak  was  on  the  river  borders 
of  Kansas,  and  would  not  go  such  '*a  heap  of  way 
for  the  gold."    And  yet  they  were  only  25  miles 
from  the  vein.  I  noticed  a  clumsy  wooden  article 
upon  the  porch,  and  asked  its  use ;  they  replied, 
surprised,  "It's,  a  loom,  didn't  you  ever  see  nary 
one  before  ?  Wliy,  where  was  you  raised  ?"    **In 
Boston,  Mass."    "Wa-all,  I  knowed  ye  wa'n*t 
raised  in  this  country,  else  I  reckon  you'd  know'd 
what  that  air  is.    I  suppose  Boston  is  a  heap  of 
way  from  here,  as  far  as  Kentucky  ?"    "O,  yes, 
twice  as  far."    "That's  a  heap  of  ways ;  did  you 
come  all  tlie  way  in  a  wagon  ?    La  me,  it  seems 
as  if  Boston  must  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  it  is  so  far  off."   The  old  man  insisted  that 
I  was  wrong  about  the  location  of  Boston.  "It  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  ain't  it  ?"    And  so 
throughout  the  whole  evening,  they  astonished  me 
by  their  ignorance.    At  night  we  slept,  twelve, 
men  women  and  children,  in  one  room,  and  I  soon 
became  conscious  of  other  than  human  occupants 
in  my  bed.  Before  breakfast,  the  old  man  brought 
out  the  whiskey  bottle,  and  fillmg  a  glass  naif 
full  of  the  raw  article,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  it 
would  "give  me  an  appetite."  I  declined,  but  the 
rest,  including  the  women,  took  a  liberal  share. 

That  day  we  travelled  over  a  miserable  road, 
and  only  made  twenty  miles;  got  lost  in  the 
woods  towards  night,  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
main the  whole  night  in  the  wagon,  exposed  to  a 
fine  shower.  The  next  morning  we  travelled  three 
miles  before  we  found  a  cabin,  to  get  breakfast, 
and  as  we  reached  our  own  plain,  but  neat  and 
cosy  house  that  evening,  we  most  heartily  echoed 
the  song, 

"Be  it  ev«r  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

Yes,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  a  home,  be  it  ever 
so  humble,  if  it  is  only  surrounded  by  attractive  in* 
fluences  to  make  it  dear. 

In  Missouri,  especially  in  Buchanan  county,  the 
people  live  in  log-houses  year  after  year,  and  ac- 
cumulate land  and  stock.  They  think  it  useless 
to  embellish  their  homes,  and  a  "pi-anna"  or  well- 
stocked  book-case  is  scarcely  noticed,  and  certain- 
ly scornfully  appreciated.  Those  who  have  not 
slaves,  the  '*poor  white  folks,"  as  the  negroes 
scomflilly  call  them,  get  up  by  daylight,  go  early 
to  the  field,  work  hard  all  day,  and  ailer  a  hearty 
supper  of  bacon  and  corn-bread,  go  to  bed.  When 
they  are  i»ot  working,  they  lounge  in  the  whiskey 
shops,  or  perhaps  get  intoxicated.  If  we  wish 
to  reckon  the  worth  or  activity  of  a  person, 
when  we  say  "he  is  only  a  Missourian,"  w^e  had 
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rather  bunt  farther  for  a  shoot  from  somo  other 
State. 

In  Missouri,  the  crops  look  better  than  they  do 
in  Kansas,  and  vre  hope  to  get  our  supplies  from 
there,  if  ours  fail  us.  Now,  we  seem  to  have  no 
money,  no  crops,  no  people,  no  prospects,  no  any- 
thing.'   But  we  expect  better  times,  soon. 

Susie  Vogl. 

Sumner,  K.  jT.,  June  25,  1860. 


Far  the  Net0  England  Fitrmer. 
OUIiTITBJB  OF  POTATOES  A17D  THS  BOT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  had  not  less  than 
sixty  years'  experience  in  growing  potatoes,  and 
having  made  extensive  research  and  observation 
at  home  and  abroad,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
your  readers  my  views  upon  the  potato  rot.  The 
rot  does  not  arise  from  one  cause  alone,  but  from 
several  causes  combined.  The  fault  is  in  man 
himself,  and  there  is  no  patent  vermifuge  that  will 
prevent  it 

The  first  fault  is  improper  cultivation — the  soil 
is  robbed  of  something  needful  for  the  plant.  The 
manner  of  cultivating  and  keeping,  after  ripe,  is 
entirely  different  from  what  it  was  formerly.  In 
olden  times  the  soil  was  newer  and  more  perfect 
The  plow  was  put  in  deeper  than  some  do  it  now ; 
the  seed  was  pure ;  the  hills  were  made  three 
times  as  large ;  the  seed  planted  on  a  soft  bed 
and  covered  a  good  depth,  jjrotected  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  they  were  aug  right  into  a  basket  and 
carried  to  a  dark  cellar,  or  they  were  emptied  di- 
rectly into  a  pit  duff  for  them  and  covered  with 
boards  or  straw,  ana  then  earth  put  on  so  as  to 
raise  a  heap  that  would  shed  the  rain,  and  in  the 
spring  they  were  fresh  and  good,  like  new  pota- 
toes. 

The  cause  of  more  than  half  the  rot  of  potatoes 
is  mud  instead  of  insects.  Forty-five  years  i^?o 
I  planted  a  plot  of  ground  by  the  side  of  a  mill- 
stream  with  potatoes.  The  vines  were  fresh  and 
green,  the  tubers  about  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  no 
insect  near  them — ^but  there  came  an  unusual 
flood  and  covered  them  for  an  hour,  and  in  24 
hours  afterwards  there  was  not  a  sound  tuber  in 
the  lot !  The  same  thing  happened  with  me  once 
since,  and  it  has  always  been  so  on  Connecticut 
River  in  case  of  a  heavy  flood  reaching  the  tubers. 
.  I  have  been  into  a  field  where  the  owner  com- 
plained of  rotten  potatoes,  and  told  him  where  the 
rotten  ones  were,  and  where  the  sound  ones  were, 
by  the  situation  of  the  hills ;  he  dug,  and  found  as 
I  said.  No  sooner  do  we  have  a  great  shower 
than  the  word  is,  I  guess  this  will  rot  the  pota- 
toes. I  guess  so,  too,  but  it  don't  rot  mine.  I 
plant  them  in  soft,  mellow  soil,  and  so  that  sur- 
plus water  will  drain  from  the  roots,  cover  them 
a  good  depth,  and  am  careful  to  have  good  seed, 
if  possible,  seed  not  previously  inclined  to  rot 

If  a  man  has  not  wit  enough  to  go  in  when  it 
rains  he  will  get  wet,  and  if  he  exposes  his  pota- 
toes too  much  to  mud  or  to  the  air,  he  must  suffer 
the  consequence. 

The  potato  is  not  like  the  turnip.  It  reauires 
a  dark,  cool  place. '  A  man  on  Long  Island  had 
dug  half  his  crop  on  a  fieM  of  six  acres,  which 
were  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  they  were 
nil  sound — ^he  dug  the  other  half,  and  they  were 
mostly  rotten.    The  field,  cultivating  and  seed 


were  all  the  same,  and  planted  the  same  day ;  the 
cause  to  me  is  very  plain :  they  were  all  brought 
out  early  in  the  morning  and  a  part  planted  im- 
mediately ;  the  rest  stood  in  the  open  air  and 
were  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  having 
the  disease  in  them,  which  increased  and  spoiled 
their  progeny. 

Another  man  told  me  he  dug  his  potatoes  and 
carried  one  load  into  the  cellar ;  the  other  load 
remained  out  all  night  in  the  moonshine  and 
they  most  aU  rotted,  while  the  first  Vere  sound ! 
The  lunar  influence  was  light  and  air. 

But  what  is  the  practice  of  those  who  have  rot- 
ten potatoes  ?  No  care  is  used  to  have  sound 
seed ;  the  ground  is  plowed  shallow,  seed  planted 
on  the  subsoil,  with  scarcely  earth  sufficiently  to 
cover  them,  and  then  small  hills.  A  shower 
comes,  and  the  tubers  become  muddy,  and  a  hot 
sun  scalds '  them.  When  ripe  they  are  hooked 
out  and  are  one  day  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  car-* 
ried  to  a  light  cellar  or  to  market 

Phimeas  Pratt. 

De^  EiveTf  Ct.,  July,  1860. 


Trial  of  Mowing  Machines. — ^The  Provi- 
dence Journal^  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  mowing 
machines  in  Providence  on  the  26th,  each  machine 
being  required  to  cut  half  an  acre,  states,  that  the 
''New  England  Mower  cut  its  allotted  portion  in 
eighteen  minutes,  the  Manny's  in  about  twenty- 
one,  Wood's  in  about  twenty-three."  On  the 
trial  of  two  horse  mowers.  Buckeye  in  twenty-one 
minutes,  Ketchum  twenty-three,  Wood  twenty- 
five,  Manny  twenty-seven. 

Beiiares. — ^There  are  many  things  beside  the 
mere  time  consumed  to  be  considered  in  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  a  mowing  machine.  In- 
deed, whether  a  machine  will  cut  an  acre  in  thirty 
minutes,  or  in  sixty,  we  consider  of  comparative 
little  consequence.  If  it  is  capable  of  doing  it  in 
sixty  minutes,  cutting  the  grass  evenly,  at  a  prop- 
er distance  from  the  ground,  and  with  a  moder- 
ately easy  draft,  it  is  enough  for  a  one-horse  ma- 
chine. If  with  two  horses,  an  acre  and  a  half  per 
hour  where  there  is  a  ton  of  grass  to  the  acre  may 
often  be  accomplished. 

Rapidity  is  not  so  valuable  a  quality,  as  cer- 
tainty,  and  ease,  so  that  one  can  continue  in  the 
operation  for  several  continuous  hours,  if  he  de- 
sires to  do  so.  With  a  good  machine,  requiring 
only  a  moderate  draft,  and  having  a  five  foot  cut* 
ter  bar,  a  pair  of  hctrses  would  cut  an  acre  in  for- 
ty minutes  easily.  The  trouble  has  been  that  so 
much  time  is  required  for  the  horses  to  rest,  and 
the  frequent  stops,  perhaps  just  after  they  have 
rested,  to  clean  out  the  clogged  knives,  or  some 
other  obstruction. 


Forty  years  ago,  &  man  at  Newburyport 
placed  one  hundred  dollars  in  an  old  stocking, 
where  it  remained  till  last  week,  when  it  was  dis- 
posed of  at  an  advance  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  for 
old  silver.  If  the  same  money  had  been  placed  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  it  would  have  increased  to  a 
thousand  dollars. 
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A  MOBNINO  WITH  THE  BEES. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  last  we  had  a 
call  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Torrey,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  a 
gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  given  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  cultivation  of  hees,  and 
whose  success  with  them,  both  as  a  matter  of 
pleasure  and  of  profit,  has  been  somewhat  sur- 
prising. We  witnessed  some  of  the  results  of 
his  skill  at  the  State  Fair  in  Maine  last  fall,  which 
were  quite  as  gratifying  to  us,  as  the  liberal  pro- 
fits wore  to  him.  The  subject  was  not  new  to  us, 
— having  devoted  time  and  observation  to  it  for 
several  years,  we  felt  competent  to  look  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  judge  whether  Mr.  Torrey's  new  hive 
had  points  of  merit  not  common  to  other  hives, 
and  wo  soon  arrived  at  the  clear  conclusion  that 
it  had.    Among  these  points  are  the  following : 

1.  The  form  and  size  of  the  hive  are  right,  judg- 

ing from  an  experience  of  twelve  years  with 
them. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  bees  can  be  seen  at  any 

time,  in  front,  in  rear,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hive. 

3.  The  most  scientific  and  perfect  method  of  v«n- 

tilcUion. 

The  merit  contained  in  this  particular  point 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  hive  wo  have  exam- 
ined,— and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bee- 
keeper, because  a  large  proportion  of  all  swarms 
that  die  in  the  winter,  die  for  ike  warU  of  proper 
ventilation.  We  have  lost  half  a  dozen  swarms 
in  a  single  winter  from  this  cause,  and  have  a 
friend  who  lost  four  times  that  number  during 
the  same  period. 

• 

4.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  platform  upon 

which  the  hive  stands. 

5.  Arrangement  for  feeding. 

6.  No  frost  or  ice  in  the  hive  in  the  winter. 

The  proper  Tentilation  prevents  the  frost  or  ice, 
and  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  as  simple  and  cheap 
as  it  is  ingenious. 

7.  A  trap  which  prevents  the  ravages  of  moths. 

8.  No  filth  or  dead  bees  can  accumulate  between 

the  combs  in  winter. 

The  above  are  the  leading  points  of  merit  not 
common,  we  believe,  to  other  hives,  but  it  has 
others — perhaps  all  others — ^found  in  the  best, — 
such  as  that 

The  surplus  honey  can  be  taken  away  without 
disturbing  the  bees. 

Taking  it  away  in  boxes. 

Changing  the  combs. 

Fighting  prevented. 

Transferring  the  bees. 

Swarming  preyented,  &o. 

While  the  hive  is  exceedingly  simple,  every- 
where, having  no  changes  or  subterraneous  pas- 


sages to  peri)lex,  it  is  cheaply  constructed,  and 
we  have  not  a  doubt  will  prove  cfiicient.  It  will 
be  efficient,  because  its  accommodations  will  cor- 
respond with  the  natural  wants  of  the  bee,  and 
render  the  little  worker  those  facilities  which  it 
finds  in  its  normal  condition  in  the  forest.  It  is 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  its  con- 
struction and  the  mode  of  using  it,  with  five  min- 
utes' explanation. 

We  found  Mr.  Torrey  a  skilful  and  judicious 
manipulator,  removing  honey  and  transferring 
bees  with  accuracy  and  ease.  So  we  passed  the 
entire  morning,  robbing  the  bees  here  and  there 
of  a  portion  of  their  delicious  hoard,  carrying  por- 
tions to  a  weaker  family,  and  giving  to  others  the 
means  of  working  out  some  little  device  not  to  be 
found  in  their  records  of  industry ! 

When  our  grand  Bee-Hunt  comes  off  with  Mr. 
Torrey  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  the  reader  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  its  incidents. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  some  other  time  to  state 
the  processes  through  which  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusions to  form  sudi  a  hive  as  he  presents  to  the 
public.  They  are  new  and  ingenious,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  all  loyers  of  the  bee  and  honey. 


JFbr  fft«  iVhp  JBngland  Fanner, 

COUNTY  AJBTD  TQ-WN  AaBIOITLTUBAIi 

SOGIETI308. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Which  will  best  promote  good 
farming,  county  or  town,  societies  r  This  is  an 
important  question^  deserving  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  every  fanner,  and  of  all  the  friends  of 
good  farming.  So  far  as  mj  knowledge  extends, 
it  has  never  been  publicly  discussed  in  any  of  the 
newspapers  or  penodicals  of  the  day.  It  is  true, 
that  town  societies  have  occasionally  been  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  approbation  by  the  gentleman- 
ly editor  of  the  Neu^  England  Farmer,  and  per- 
haps by  others,  but  never  in  a  way  to  point  them 
out  as  rivals,  in  usefulness  and  influence,  to  coun- 
ty societies.  They  have  usually  been  addressed 
under  the  homely  but  modest  name  of  **Farmcrs* 
Clubs,"  but  never  as  taking  rank  with  county  so- 
cieties. The  question,  therefore,  is  comparative- 
ly a  new  one.  It  has  never  been  discussed,  or, 
if  it  has,  it  has  never  been  decided.  At  least,  its 
true  merits  are  not  generally  known.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  come  at  this  question  so  as  to  satis- 
fy ourselves  of  its  merits,  vrithout  exciting  the 
jealousy  and  prejudice  of  county  societies,  with 
their  vested  rights  and  State  ftmds,  it  will  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  institute  a  direct  comparison  between 
the  different  sides  of  the  question ;  in  other  words, 
to  throw  the  question  into  the  great  scale  of  even- 
handed  justice,  and  sec  which  side  of  the  question 
preponderates,  and  which  kicks  the  beam. 

Of  the  countu  societies  I  need  not  attempt  a 
particular  description.  Their  character  and  ob- 
jects are  generally  so  well  known,  as  to  supercede 
the  necessity,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my  ooject  to 
berate  or  to  underrate  their  usefulness.  They  all 
exist  by  legislative  enactment.  They  are  all  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  receive  assis* 
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tance  jErom  its  funds.  Some  have  existed  for 
about  forty  years ;  others  are  comparatively  of 
recent  date.  Each  society  receives  about  six  hun- 
dred dollars  from  the  State  treasury.  In  some 
counties,  there  are  two,  three,  and  even  four  so- 
cieties, each  receiving  the  State  bounty  of  six 
hundred  dollars ;  so  that  there  is  a  great  dispar- 
ity in  the  amount  received  from  the  State  by  tlie 
different  counties— one  receiving  twenty-foiur  hun- 
dred dollars,  while  others  of  equal  territory,  pop- 
ulation and  business,  receive  only  six  hundred 
dollars.  This  inequality — ^this  givmg  four  times 
as  much  money  to  one  county  as  to  another  of 
equal  rank  and  influence,  is  the  cause  of  much 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction. 

But  the  chief  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with 
county  societies,  and  those  which  greatly  impair 
their  usefulness  and  influence,  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  the  unequal  amount  of  money 
drawn  out  of  the  State  treasury  by  the  different 
counties,  so  unjust  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  the  money  is  appropriated,  and 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  frequently  appropriated, 
that  give  the  most  dissatisfaction. 

The  State  bounty  was  undoubtedly  given  with 
a  view  to  encourage  and  promote  good  farming — 
economical  and  profitable  farming; — such  as  may 
be  denominated  skilful  and  scientific ;  whereas,  it 
has  frequently  been  applied  by  some  of  the  coun- 
ty societies  to  purposes  and  objects  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  good  farming,  and 
of  the  several  towns  in  the  county.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  mention  only  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  portion  of  the  State  bounty  is  ex- 
pended in  building  up  the  county  towns  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  towns  which  take  no  inter- 
est in  the  society ;  in  erecting  buildings  and  other 
fixtures  therein  for  public  exhibitions;  in  pur- 
chasing and  grading  lands  to  be  kept  and  used 
for  a  public  race-course,  and  thus  encouraging 
horse-racing,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  by  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  State ;  in  bestow- 
ing premiums,  not  only  upon  the  fleetest  horses, 
but  upon  the  best  specimens  of  female  equestrian- 
ismi,  and  upon  all  monsters  and  prodigies,  both  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to 
the  town  socieiieg,  with  their  cattle-shows  and 
exhibitions,  in  which  the  whole  population,  men, 
women  and  children,  take  the  deepest  interest, 
and  for  the  success  of  which  they  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  we  shall  find  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  things.  They  have  no  funds  to  lav- 
ish on  objects  of  questionable  or  doubtful  impor- 
tance ;  no  race-course,  no  fast  horses,  no  fast 
women  to  ride  them,  no  monster  premiums  for 
any  of  the  monstrosities  of  nature  or  art ;  no, 
they  have  none  of  these  things ;  but,  in  their 
stead,  they  have  honorary  premiums,  or  certificates 
of  premiums  for  all  the  objects  which  legitimately 
come  under  the  heads  of  good  and  profitable  farm- 
ing, and  of  domestic  industry  and  economy. 

The  number  of  town  societies  in  the  State  is 
unknown  to  .me.  They  are  increasing  in  number 
every  year,  and  all  very  flourishing.  The  oldest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  successful,  in  the  State,  is 
in  the  town  of  Hard  wick  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, which  has  existed  for  about  thirty  years. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  town  societies  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  which  compare  very  favora- 
bly with  the  county  society. 


The  question,  then,  recurs,  which  will  best  pro- 
mote good  farming,  county  or  town  societies?" 
They  both  possess  the  means  of  doing  much  to 
promote  good  farming.  The  county  societies  have, 
m  their  hands,  the  State  bounty  with  which  to 
rewai'd  those  who  excel  in  good  farming ;  but 
they  have  no  means  of  compelling  those  who  hap- 
pen to  live  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off  to  be 
present  at  the  fair  with  their  stock  and  produce 
to  witness  the  exhibition  and  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
dress. Therefore,,  as  we  can  not  bring  the  people 
to  the  cattle-show,  we  must  carry  the  cattle-show 
to  the  people,  for  their  instruction  and  enlighten- 
ment. In  this  respect,  town  societies  have  great 
advantages  over  county  societies. 

WartDick,  Mass.,  1860.     John  Goldsbuet. 


AGHicniiTrrfLAii  schools. 

The  youths  at  West  Point  are  obliged  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  common  soldiers,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  understand  these,  they  make  the  bet- 
ter commanders.  A  body  of  these  young  men 
would  win  more  battles  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber led  by  ignorance,  and  commanded  "by  the  same 
quality,  however  strong  or  muscular  it  may  be ; 
and  the  youths  of  our  naval  school  will  be  far 
more  efficient  seamen  and  commanders  by  being 
taught  the  practical  details  and  the  philosophy  of 
their  profession  at  the  same  time.  The  same  in- 
fluence will  be  exerted  on  agriculture,  when  those 
who  do  its  work  are  made  intelligent  by  educa- 
tion, or  made  to  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  an 
occupation  as  full  of  honor  as  any  other. 

These  schools  are  not  to  be  established  for  a 
class.  All  who  enter  them  must  labor.  Agricul- 
ture is  to  be  learned  in  its  most  minute  details, 
and  all  idea  of  degradation  in  the  plow,  the  spade, 
the  manure  heap,  is  to  be  utterly  excluded.  Our 
country  wants  a  complete  displacement  of  that 
kind  of  false  pride  that  leads  the  young  men  of 
the  country  to  imagine  there  is  something  too  hu- 
miliating, too  plain  and  simple,  in  the  operations 
of  a  farm  for  tneir  vaulting,  high-stepping  ambi- 
tion— that  to  rush  into  cities,  to  crowd  into  trades 
and  professions,  to  live  by  one's  wits,  to  demean 
one's  self  by  servility,  to  learn  arts,  tricks,  cun- 
ning, tUl  disnonor  too  often  follows  the  access  of 
their  fortunes,  has  in  it  something  more  gratify- 
ing to  their  self-conceit,  more  plausible,  more 
flattering  to  a  vanity  that  has  not  been  made  mod- 
est by  disappointment,  or  broken  by  necessity. 
'  Farmers,  as  a  class,  know  little  of  any  labor 
but  that  of  the  body.  Their  minds  are  dulled  by 
toil,  and  routine  and  custom  take  the  place  of 
thought.  As  a  general  rule  this  may  be  true ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  necessity  haunts 
them  through  their  lives ;  that  painful,  exacting 
and  severe  labor  are  the  attributes,  and  elements 
their  avocation ;  and  b^inning,  as  most  of  them 
do,  with  debt  and  a  smalfoapital,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  the  most  earnest  industry,  of  the  hardiest  exer- 
tion, to  meet,  to  endure  and  to  conquer  the  weight 
of  incumbrances,  the  rough  handling  of  mental 
solicitude,  and  that  array  of  troubles  {hat  beset 
them  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  which  lie 
down  with  them  at  night,  rise  with  them  with 
each  morning's  sun,  and  move  with  them  step  by 
step  throughout  their  lives.  To  such  men,  or  tlie 
sons  of  such  men,  it  would  be  foppery  to  offer  an 
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education  burdened  with  the  refinement  of  sci- 
ence; they  could  not  appreciate  it,  and  it  would 
be  their  ruin  to  accept  it.  To  work  is  their  duty 
and  their  necessity ;  from  this  there  is  no  escape ; 
and  no  farm  school  can  prosper/ or  be  useful, 
even  in  a  small  degree,  in  which  the  impression 
of  this  imperious  necessity  is  not  firmly  fised, 
and  the  mind  of  every  youth  made  to  feel  not 
only  that  personal  toil  is  honorable,  but  that  his 
character,  his  success  and  his  fortunes  rest  up* 
on  it. 

It  is  schools  of  this  kind  we  wish  to  see  estab- 
lished ;  that  the  class  to  which  we  allude  may  re- 
ceive such  an  education  as  will  give  them  an  intel- 
ligent view  of  their  profession,  in  all  its  details,  and 
lead  them  to  love  and  to  study  the  high  purposes 
of  nature,  and  all  the  magnificent  objects,  she  lays 
lavishly  before  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing schools  which  may,  by  courtesy,  be 
called  agricultural,  where  the  taste  for  agriculture 
may  be  created  and  cultivated ;  where  oven  its 
practice  may  form  some  part  of  its  design.  As 
far  as  they  go,  these  are  valuable  j  but  they  are  not 
intended  for  the  working  farmer,  and  it  would  be 
unfortunate  for  him  if  he  entered  the  walls  of  one 
of  them.  Their  design  is  to  give  men  of  liberal 
means  a  more  extended  field  of  knowledge,  to 
widen  their  sphere  of  action ;  to  put  them  in  con- 
tact, and  make  them  familiar  with  the  great  and 
substantial  basis  of  the  industry  of  nations.  So  far 
they  are  of  great  importance,  and  should  in  every 
way  be  encouraged.  JBut  beyond  this,  they  do  not 
avail  much.  They  may  form  a  sympathy  for  labor, 
but  they  do  not  create  a  love  for  it  They  may  give 
an  esteem  for  the  child  of  labor,  but  form  no  desire 
to  share  his  toil.  They  may  encourage  a  love  for 
the  country,  in  itself  an  immense  good ;  for  there 
is  in  the  depths  of  every,  or  nearly  every  bosom, 
a  poetical  sentiment,  a  natural  and  irresistible 
affection  that  draws  men  towards  rural  scenes 
and  rural  life ;  and  there  have  been  y&ry  few  of 
the  best,  or  most  eminent  men,  the  wearied  man 
of  business,  the  harrassed  man  of  care,  the  per- 
plexed man  of  thought,  who  have  not,  at  some 
time,  looked  to  them  as  offering  all  the  world  can 
give  of  tranquillity  and  repose. 

But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  establish  schools 
for  the  development  of  the  poetical  sentiment,  or 
to  attract  men  to  the  country,  or  to  give  oppor- 
tunities, or  increase  the  desire  for  retirement. 
To  the  great  mass  of  mankind  life  is  a  stem,  prac- 
tical reality.  To  very  few  does  it  ever  offier  more 
than  a  passing  wish,  or  a  fugitive  hope,  that  it 
may  be  something  else,  or  something  better.  No 
one  feels  this  more  than  the  man  of  labor ;  to 
him  tliere  is  no  other  poetry  in  his  occu|)ation 
than  in  the  increase  and  amount  of  his  profits ; 
and  no  one  has  a  more  bitter  assurance  of  this 
than  the  f.irmor,  who  too  frequently  sees,  upon 
the  inclined  plane  of  his  fortune,  tne  expenses 
goinx  up,  and  the  profits  going  down. 

The  education  to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which 
we  give  our  adherence,  is  not  one  that  sharpens 
the  mind,  but  debilitates  the  machinexy  with 
which  it  works ;  nor  one  that,  while  it  makes  ag- 
riculture a' liberal  occupation,  at  the  same  time 
creates  a  contempt  for  toil  and  practice  of  it. 
To  follow  a  plow  is  in  fact  as  worthy  as  a  trade ; 
and  to  manage  a  farm  requires  far  more  mind, 
vigilance,  attention  and  labor  than  most  of  the 
departments  of  business.    It  is  true  that  it  has 


enemies  to  encounter,  more  generous,  and  less 
artful  than  man ;  that  storms  and  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  the  immediate  representations  of  tbe 
powers  of  heaven,  baffle.his  efforts;  still  nature  is 
nis  constant  friend,  and  her  smiles  lighten  his  la- 
bor, and  make  it  prosperous. — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agrictdiure, 


VJjY  CIiOTHS. 

The  Messrs.  Chases  &  Fat,  233  State  Streel^ 
Boston,  have  made  a  light  and  good-looking  cov- 
ering for  horses,  of  a  kind  of  grass  cloth,  which 
is  cool,  and  we  think  ought  to  be  extensively  used. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  such  use  would  save 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain.    A  hungry  swarm 
of  flies  preying  upon  a  horse  when  harnessed  and 
buckled  up  so  that  he  cannot  drive  them  off,  must 
exhaust  his  resources  in  some  degree.    So  if  he 
stand  in  his  stall  and  kicks  the  planks  upon  which 
he  rests,  he  exhausts  his  powers,  beside  spoiling^ 
the  stable,  as  he  would  in  travelling  on  the  road 
or  plowing  in  the  field,  only  it  is  less  in  degree. 

There  are  two  ways  of  protecting  a  horse  from 
flies.  One  is  to  keep  his  stall  dark,  which  the 
horse  would  probably  object  to,  if  he  could  speak, 
and  the  other  to  admit  a  moderate  amount  of  light 
and  then  throw  over  him  some  light  and  cool  cov- 
ering, such  as  we  have  mentioned.  This  protec- 
tion is  still  more  important  when  the  horse  is  on 
the  dusty  road,  and  occasionally  passing  through 
forests  where  the  green  flies  dart  upon  the  poor 
beast  and  bring  blood  at  every  stroke.  But  it  is 
a  matter  of  strict  economy,  as  well  as  a  Christian 
duty,  to  keep  aU  the  animals  under  our  care  com- 
fortable and  healthy. 

"A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 


Jbr  Otf  fiew  JStgkmd  Farmer. 
OUIiTIVATING  THE  WILLOW. 

The  vast  amount  of  willow  employed  in  various 
manufactures,  at  the  present  da^,  renders  it  ex- 
pedient to  engage  in  growing  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  the  demand,  instead  of  importing 
it  from  abroad.  The  purposes  to  which  the  wil* 
low  is  applied,  are  too  numerous  to  particulanze, 
and  some  new  article  made  of  this  material  is 
seen  in  the  maijket  at  short  intervals.  Eaton,  in 
the  seventh  edition  of  his  manual,  published 
twenty-four  years  since,  describes  forty  species  of 
the  willow,  nearly  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to 
North  America ;  probably  many  species  have  been 
added  to  the  number  since  that  time.  It  would 
be  remarkable  if  among  so  many  kinds  there  were 
not  some  adapted  to  the  manufacturer's  use.  lliat 
the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  its  growth  is 
evident  from  the  abundance  which  is  met  with  on 
streams  and  low  grounds  in  this  region.  There 
are  many  tracts  orland  which  are  unproductive, 
and  nearly  worthless  to  the  owners  at  present, 
which,  if  planted  with  the  best  varieties  for  making 
wares  of  that  description,  would  yield  a  profitable 
return  for  a  small  investment.      O.  V.  Hills. 

Leominster^  July,  1860. 
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THX  BOKOPBAJf  BIZiTSS  ITB, 

The  Silver  Fix  was  esteemeJ  by 
the  Bomani  for  lU  ueo  in  carpentry 
Mul  for  (he  coastrucdon  of  TMseh  j 
Virgil  speaks  of 

and  in  (Icwribing  tho  scenes  of  % 

particular  locality:, 

"Hllli  tItA  vltti  At  la  K<urd  Un  bslloirsl 

Thej-nlso  used  ilawood  for  javelins, 
end  the  Emperor  Caligula  had  an 
obelisk  transported  from  ^ypt  to 
Rome,  irhieh  required  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  four  men  to  en- 
circle it.  In  England,  its  wood  has 
,  been  chiefly  used  for  flooring.  It 
often  grows  to  ihi  height  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet,  raising  its  dark 
foliage  above  any  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  but  has  no  special  claims  as 
an  ornameutol  tree.  It  requires  a 
comparatively  low  situation,  and  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  though  it  aomctimea 
grows  well  on  heavy  clay.  Its  roots, 
like  all  the  pine  tribe,  do  not  pene' 
trate  tho  soil  deeply,  but  spread 
themselves  extensively  near  tho  surface,  and 
therefore,  easily  affecWd  by  droughL 
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When  our  attention,  many  years  ago,  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  of  flat  culture,  we  determined 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial  fay  the  side  of  the  common 
system,  noting  carefully  time,  labor,  and  general 
results.  We  began  with  com,  then  beans,  next 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  with  results  so  satisfactory, 
that  we  at  last  adopted  the  principle  of  dnwiiw 
earth  up  to  no  plants,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
blanching.  After  considerable  experience,  wa  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  "flat  culture"  a  distinct  appro- 
val. It  is  the  aystem  for  our  dry  atmosphere, 
warm  sun,  and  frequent  droughts,  aa  the  hilline 
system  may  be  the  t>eat  for  the  moist  oliraate  ana 
wet  Boils  of  England,  especially  where  thoae  soils 
are  undrained.  Both  systems  have  their  advo- 
cates those  of  the  hilling  system  preponderating) 
but  the  other  is  making  ita  way,  ilowly  but  surely, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  at  no  distant  day 
meet  a  hearty  approval  throu^^out  the  country. 
Tho  advocate*  for  "hilling'  principally  claim  that 
it  "retains  moisture,"  "decreases  tM  evapora- 
tion," and  "strengthens"  the  plant,  but  how  they 
do  not  explain  g  but  we  question  the  truth  of  these 
points.  It  is  manifest  to  us,  and  it  aecorda  with 
observation,  that  a  plot  of  ground  with  A  level 
surface  kept  well  pulverized,  will  retain  a  more 
uniform  degree  of  moisture  than  one  broken  into 
bills.  It  is  precisely  'm  a  tim^  of  drought,  when 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  small  amount  of  mois- 
ttire  contained  in  tbe  atmosphere,  that  the  ad- 


vantages of  "flat  culture"  make  themselves  mani- 
fest. The  leaves  of  plants  condense  the  moisture 
of  the  atmoaphere,  and  indiflerent  modes  abed  it 
on  the  ground,  but  principally  by  means  of  the 
■talk.  Kowifwe  take  com,  for  example,  which 
has  been  hilled,  this  moisture,  so  much  needed, 
is  thrown  o9'  from  the  plant,  and  very  little  is  ab- 
sorbed I  in  fact,  these  tiills  and  ridges  make  good 
WBter-sbeds,  and,  becoming  baked  during  dry 
weather,  lose  the  power  or  absorption.  Where 
flat  culture  prevails  the  soil  can  alwaya  be  kept 
open  and  porous,  and  ita  absorbent  powers  more 
fully  retained.  In  regard  to  "decreasing  the 
evaporatirai"  by  hilling,  it  is  so  transparent  that 
evaporation  is  increasM  by  the  operation,  that  we 
leave  that  point  without  further  comment  for  the 
present.  It  is  well  understood  that  filling  and 
ridding  were  introduced  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
moisture.  Hilling,  alio,  it  is  said,  "strengthens" 
the  plant,  the  word  being  generally  used  in  a  me- 
chanical sense  ;  for  example,  it  ia  contended  that 
com,  when  hilled,  is  less  liable  to  be  blown  down. 
Wd  know,  however,  that  such  ia  not  the  fact )  and, 
ao  far  OS  maintaining  an  erect  position  ia  con- 
cerned, facts  aKt  all  in  favor  of  flat  culture.  Fara- 
doxical  as  it  may  aeem  to  some,  com  that  has  been 
hilled  will  blow  down  sooner  than  that  which  baa 
not;  end  when  bothare  down,  that  which  has  been 
grown  by  flat  culture  will  soonest  and  more  ftdly 
recover  itself,  because 'It  has  less  resistance  to 
overcome. 

But  we  mast  now  be  content  with  stating  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of  "flat  culture" 
aa  compared  with  "hilling,"  leaving  detaila  tor 
another  oocaaioa )  these  advantagea  are  prineip«dlj 
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the  following :  It  demands  leas  labor  for  a  given 
amount  of  results ;  it  admits  of  a  more  thorough 
cultivation  of  the;  soil ;  it  lessens  the  evils  of 
drought  i  it  admits  of  the  continued  use  of  the 
best  improved  implements  of  culture ;  and,  not 
among  the  least  of  its  claims,  it  presupposes  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  etc.  Hilling, 
undoubtedly,  has  its  place  and  its  advantages,  and 
these  arc  chiefly  found  in  a  moist  cliniate  and  a 
wet,  heavy,  undrained  soil.  Flat  culture^  we  think, 
will  prcfve  the  system  for  our  climate,  and  im- 
proved modes  of  culture.  Let  it  be  more  com- 
monly tried,  and  adopted  as  its  advantages  may 
Beem  to  warrant. — HorticiUturisL 


Fw  the  New  England  Farmer. 
GBOWINO  WHEAT— AMMONIA,  &o. 

Passing  food  through  the  body  of  an  animal  does 
not  increase  its  ultimate  fertilizing  power ;  it  adds  uo- 
thing  more  to  it  for  plants,  at  least  for  wheat,  than  the 
food  whicli  the  animals  consumed.  It  is  contrary  to 
nature  to  use  plants  which  arc  capable  of  sustaining 
animal  life,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  fUmishing  food 
for  otticr  plants. 

Fertilizing  matter  fttmidhed  by  decayed  clover  is 
not  as  appropriate  food  for  wheat  as  the  droppings  of 
animals  that  live  on  clover.  It  contains  too  much  calca- 
reous matter,  the  very  matter  which  animals  need  to 
keep  up  the  heat  of  their  bodies  and  to  form  fat,  and 
which,  when  the  clover  is  fed  to  animals,  is  "burnt 
out"  while  the  nitrogen  remains  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia, or  in  compounds  which  readily  decompose  and 
form  ammonia.  This  is  what  we  need  most.  It  not 
only  increases  the  crop,  but  up  to  a  certain  point  ac- 
celerates early  maturity. 

These  remarks  will  al5o  apply  in  some  degree  to 
l)Oor  strawy,  leached,  weathered  manure.  Tlicrc  is  not 
enough  ammonia  in  a  ton  of  such  stuff  as  many  far- 
mers call  manure  to  make  hart.shom  enough  for  a  la- 
dy's smelling-bottle.  Instead  of  plowing  in  so  much 
clover  for  wheat,  then,  let  us  convert  it  into  beef  and 
mutton,  and  if  we  can  give  oar  sheep  peas  or  beans  or 
oil-cake  in  addition,  it  will  tell  wonderfullv  on  the 
manure  and  on  the  crops  to  which  it  is  appUcd.— Jb- 
neph  Harrises  Yak  Lectures, 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  principle  it 
is  that  Mr.  Harris  can  have  seed  pass  through 
the  body  of  an  animal,  unless  it  becomes  thor- 
oughly masticated  and  digested,  I  am  not  in- 
formed. Yet  it  would  appear  by  this  remark  that 
he  had  found  cmt  some  canal  through  the  body  of 
an  animal  whereby  food  could  go  through^  with- 
out digestion,  or  only  partly  masticated.  We  are 
also  told  that  this  operation  adds  no  fertilizing 
powers  to  the  food  thus  passed  through ;  but  that 
the  droppings  of  animals  are  a  more  proper  food 
for  plants,  at  leaat  for  wheat,  than  tlie  fooid  which 
the  animals  consumed.  Again,  how  it  is  that  he 
separates  this  plant  food,  after  it  once  enters  the 
animal's  stomach,  from  the  after  droppings,  is  a 
matter  not  made  quite  so  plain  as  wanted. 

We  are  also  told  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  to  use  plant  food  to  sustain  plants 
that  are  capable  of  sustaining  animal  life.  To 
which  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
ordinary  plant  fooa  that  is  not  fuUv  capable  of 
doing  both ;  that  is,  sustaining  both  plants  and 
animals,  as  may  be.  As  to  the  economy  of  the 
two  plans,  both  have  their  proper  places  and  ef- 
fects; a  heavy  crop  of  clover  turned  under,  or  of 
buckwheat,  might  create  what  the  farmers  call  a 
"vinegar  soil,"  in  making  too  much  acid  for  the 
wheat  crop.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  no 
great  fsdlure  need  be  feared  from  this  plan  of 


tumiiig  under  clover  for  the  wheat  crop.  I  should 
prefer  to  put  on  animals  to  feed  the  clover  dotrn 
through  tne  season,  either  for  grain  crops  or  any 
farm  crops  to  follow.    But  we  are  told,  also,  that 
what  is  most  wanted  in  the  wheat  crop  to  carry 
it  out,  and  to  ripen  it  early,  is  ammonia.    Very 
well.    And  also,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  oiir 
getting  too  much  of  this  ammonia  for  the  wheat 
crop.    Now,  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Webster  says : 
"Ammonia,  volatUe  alkali,  a  substance  which  in 
its  uncombined  form  exists  in  a  state  of  gas.     It 
is  composed  of  three  ecjuivalents  of  nitrogen  and 
one  of  hydrogen."    This  is  all  that  Br.  Webster 
says  about  this  most  tremendous  word  in  agri- 
cultural science,  namely,  ammonia ;  not  a  very 
pleasing  explanation  for  working,  practical  far- 
mers to  get  through  their  heads,  at  best. 

In  fact,  the  term  when  applied  to  agricultural 
science  in  combination  of  plant  life,  is  rather  a 
vague  affair  for  the  practical  man.    In  fact,  our 
idea  is  that  when  the  practical  man  has  studied 
the  character  of  his  soil  as  to  wheat-growing,  that 
all  the  ammonia  that  is  necessary  for  to  catch  and  • 
measure  in  a  thimble,  will  to  him  be  of  no  conse- 
quence on  wheat-growing.    As  to  how  much  am- 
monia might  be  found  in  a  load  of  atraw  or 
weather-beaten  manure,  is  a  point  we  shall  not 
cavil  about    The  lady  could  take  her  salts  bottle 
to  this  manure  heap  to  be  filled,  or  to  the  drug- 
gist, as  she  liked.  Again,  we  are  told  by  a  certain 
writer  on  ••Irrigation"  by  rain-water,  that  what 
causes  the  grass  to  grow  where  the  \tater  runs 
out  of  the  street  in  a  rainy  day,  is,  that  the  young 
grass  picks  up  the  ammonia  from  the  rain-water. 
And  this  is  what  he  calls  "irrigation ;"  also,  soil 
washed  from  the  woods  and  hill  lands  down  on 
to  the  meadows  in  a  rainy  dav,  is  irrigation. 

The  first  of  these  we  should  call  "road-wash,** 
the  second  "land- wash"  from  the  hill-sides.— 
Now,  letting  the  ammonia  in  rain  go  as  it  may, 
our  idea  of  the  fine  growth  of  grass  caused  by 
rain-water  is,  that  the  fine  particles  of  soil  ana 
droppings  of  animals  from  tne  street  washed  on 
to  the  grass,  cause  this  grass  to  grow  heavy  as 
far  as  this  muddy  wash  reaches.  But  irrigation 
proper  means  living  running  water  from  brooks, 
ponds  or  lakes,  conducted  on  to  the  meadows, 
through  the  season,  as  wanted.  This  w^riter 
claims  that  running  water  from  hard  or  lime  wa- 
ter countries,  is  not  good  for  the  grass,  but  rather 
an  injury,  and  only  water  from  soft  water  streams 
is  good  for  irrigation.  Our  idea  is  that  all  run- 
ning water  is  good  for  irrigating  grass  lands,  but 
that  the  soil  water  streams  are  much  the  most 
valuable  for  growing  grass  and  for  general  soil 
improvement 

Again,  as  to  the  best  plan  and  most  economi- 
cal for  improving  poor  lands  that  are  capable  of 
being  plowed  well,  I  have  but  one  opinion,  name- 
ly, that  it  can  be  done  at  a  much  faster  and 
cheaper  rate  by  the  use  of  the  plow,  and  by  grass 
seed  sown  and  the  grass  turned  under,  than  by 
keeping  eattle  on  the  soil  to  feed  down  what  lit- 
tle poor  grass  grows  on  such  thin  soils.  It  may 
be  true,  that  on  such  thin  soils  at  first  the  culti- 
vated grasses  may  not  grow.  In  that  case,  a  crop 
or  two  of  buckwheat  and  oats  of  equal  parts  sown 
together,  and  then  plowed  under,  would  improve 
the  poor  soil  so  that  grass  seed  after  it  would 
take.  The  oats  sown  with  the  buckwheat  would 
have  a  tendency  to  correct  the  acid  in  the  green 
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buckwheat,  so  that  the  soil  should  not  become 
too  sour  by  turning  under  the  ereen  crop. — 
In  thin  sandy  soils  that  will  drift  oy  the  winds 
for  want  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  spurrey 
might  be  sown  or  planted.  This  plant  is  now 
grown  extensively  in  Flanders  and  other  Europe- 
an countries  ;  the  roots  spread  in  a  tangled  mass 
together,  so  as  to  hold  the  sand  and  thus  help  to 
form  a  soil.  That  sandy  drift  on  North  Haven 
(Ct.)  plains  would  be  a  good  place  to  try  the 
value  of  this  plant. 

After  grass  had  got  a  fair  start  on  thin  soils, 
then  cattle  and  sheep  could  be  put  on,  which  will 
improve  soils  constantly.  In  plowing  under  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  for  wheat  or  any  grain  or 
farm  crop,  instead  of  turning  it  under  when  in  the 
blow,  I  think  it  would  be  bettor  to  wait  till  the 
crop  is  about  half  ripe,  or  half  the  heads  are  dead. 
In  this  way  a  good  share  of  the  acid  would  have 
left  the  stock,  so  that  decomposition  would  read- 
ily take  place  without  at  all  souring  the  soil. 

Derby,  CL  L.  Durand. 
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For  the  New  &tglaad  Farmer, 
PBOFIT  IN  FABMINGhP 


Ma.  Editor  : — Having  read  T.  J.  Pinkham*s 
views  under  this  caption,  some  months  since,  in 
the  Farmer,  I  felt  inclined  to  answer ;  but  hav- 
ing w^orkcd  on  a  farm  for  sixty  years,  my  sight 
imperfect^  and  my  hand  somewhat  palsied,  I  wise- 
ly left  the  pleasing  task  to  younger  heads  and 
bands.  I  think  the  answer  has  been  well  given. 
But  as  Mr.  P.  has  come  out  in  your  last  issue 
with  a  somewhat  clenching  rejoinder,  and  called 
earnestly  for  figures,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some 
facts  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

Sixty-four  years  ago  this  present  winter,  I  was 
born  in  a  small  log-house,  covered  with  bark,  and 
a  hovel  of  the  same  materials,  and  sheltering  a 
cow,  dtr  only  stock,  occupied  the  exact  spot  where 
I  sit  writing.  On  this  piece  of  land,  consisting 
of  100  acres  of  forest,  my  father,  with  no  capi- 
tal but  a  firm  constitution  and  strong  nerves, 
converted  this  forest  into  a  farm,  on  which  he 
reared  his  family  of  five  children,  and  gave  them 
such  an  education  as  the  stinted  facilities  of  that 
time  afforded.  Forty-two  years  ago,  my  father 
sold  me  this  farm  for  $1000,  and  personal  prop- 
erty considered  worth  $500,  for  which  I  was  to 
pay  $750  to  my  brother  and  three  sisters.  With 
the  remainder  I  was  to  erect  buildings,  fence  and 
etock  the  farm,  and  provide  for  my  parents,  at 
that  time  verging  on  the  helplessness  of  age. 

Now  I  would  respectfully  ask  friend  P.  if  this 


cultivating  this  small  farm  alone  P  And  can  it 
be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  without  for- 
eign manures  ?  And  if  so,  is  not  farming,  even 
on  a  small  scale,  at  least  a  living  business  P 

Now  for  facts !  And  here  let  me  say  that  every 
dollar  has  been  drawn  from  this  one  source,  la- 
bor on  the  farm.  In  the  first  place,  I  paid  the 
debts  to  the  heirs,  and  to  my  aged  parents ;  have 
erected  buildings,  and  have  added  some  30  acres 
of  land.  This  farm,  which  is  now  occupied  joint- 
ly by  myself  and  son,  who  is  still  a  young  man 
with  a  young  family,  is  worth  four  times  its  value 
at  the  time  it  came  into  my  hands.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  paid  a  small  yearly  profit ;  so 
that  we  have  invested  in  land,  stocks,  &c.,  a  sum 


equal  to  $5000.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I 
live  in  a  town  of  small  farmers ;  the  present  oc- 
cupants have  inherited  their  farms  from  their  sires, 
who  broke  the  forests,  while  some  others  have, 
in  their  younger  days,  worked  for  wages,  until 
they  had  obtained  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  of  a 
wild  lot,  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres  •  while  Btill 
others  have  purchased  their  land  on  credit.  These 
have  made  their  farms,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  independent,  and  have  laid  by  something  ef- 
fective for  sickness  or  old  age.  I  have  in  my 
mind  an  individual  who  worked  with  one  of  my 
neighbors  for  $10  a  month,  some  years  since; 
his  wife  also  was  dependent,  for  her  means  of 
house-keeping,  on  her  weekly  earnings,  and  neith- 
er of  them  had  a  shilling  but  the  earnings  of  their 
own  hands.  What  is  now  their  condition  ?  They 
have  a  fine  productive  farm,  with  good,  conve- 
nient buildings  ;  a  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  that 
any  man  might  be  justly  proud  of ;  he  has  given 
his  three  oldest  children  an  academic  education, 
and  has  recently  purchased  and  paid  for  another 
farm. 

These  are  a  few,  out  of  many  encouraginjj[  re- 
sults of  farming  on  a  small  scale,  without  capital ; 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  manures ;  without  the 
aid  of  science,  except  that  gained  by  hard  expe- 
rience. I  am  awaie  that  farming  in  the  old  town 
of  Chelmsford  is  a  difierent  business  from  what  it 
is  in  northern  Vermont.  But  I  would  ask  friend 
P.  if  he  knows  how  much  his  town  paid  for  their 
poor  farm,  on  the  old  turnpike  roaa,  some  thirty 
years  since,  and  how  much  money  it  has  put  in 
the  town  treasur}',  after  paying  for  itself  m  the 
first  eight  years ;  and  whether  this  was  the  result 
of  the  profit  of  the  orchard  and  wood  lot  ?  My 
own  experience,  from  a  long  life  of  toil,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  draw-backs,  from  frosts,  un- 
fruitful seasons,  and  the  multiplicity  of  ills  tliat 
attend  farming,  as  well  as  other  callings,  teaches 
me  that  farming  has  its  proportion  of  blessings 
and  encouragements,  and  if  a  fortune  can  not  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  by  some  other  calling,  still  it 
is  a  paying  business ;  and  though  the  farmer's 
progress  is  slow,  it  is  sure.  "I  have  been  young, 
but  ftow  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  industri' 
ous,  prudent,  temperate  farmer  forsaken,  or  his 
seed  Dcgging  bread."  J.  Mudgett. 

Cambridge,  Vt,,  Dec,  17,  1859. 


Seaweed  por  Manure.-— From  the  able  pen  of 

S.  P.  May  berry  of  Cape  Eliiabeth,  in  the  report 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 

the  Maine  Farmer,  is  an  article  upon  seaweed — 

can  be  accomplished  f^om'  tilling  the  soil,  and  Jts  uses  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land.    I  agree 


with  Mr.  M.  on  the  value  of  seaweed  as  a.  man- 
ure. Almost  every  farmer  on  the  coast,  if  he 
would  take  four  parts  of  rock  weed  to  two  parts  of 
his  barnyard  manure,  two  parts  of  muck,  have 
them  thoroughly  mixed  by  swine,  then  piled  up 
to  heat,  can  produce  more  from  his  farm,  and  at 
one-half  the  expense,  than  he  can  bv  using  any  of 
the  high-sounaing  fertilizers  which  are  recom- 
mended in  most  of  the  papers.  On  five-eighths 
of  an  acre  I  cut  three  tons  of  hay  the  first  crop 
It  was  done  by  composting  the  manure.  I  would 
not  plow  in  manure  to  raise  pass,  more  than 
three  inches ;  dress  it  with  a  light  coat  of  top-j 
dressing  every  year,  and  you  will  have  large  crops 
of  hay. 
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OlSf  SEOBINa  HOBSES. 

Blacksmiths,  like  persons  engaged  in  other  oc- 
cupations, are  not  always  good  workmen  merely 
because  they  stand  by  the  forge  and  smite  the  hot 
iron.  Another  person,  who  never  passed  half  an 
honr  in  a  smithy,  might  explain  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  shoeing  better  than  he  who  has  passed  a 
lifetime  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  art.  .  It  is 
not  the  hand,  but  the  head,  which  makes  the  skil- 
ful and  accomplished  workman ;  and  no  men  in 
the  world  are  so  tenacious  of  their  opinions  as 
those  who  have  been  practicing  under  an  error 
all  their  lives.  They  will  not  listen  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  matter  which  they  assert,  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  habit  of  mind  has  never  run  in 
that  channel.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to 
other  trades,  and  to  teaching  and  farming.  Many 
of  the  best  farmers  in  our  knowledge,  men  whose 
principles  and  practices  run  together  and  produce 
the  most  profitable  results  from  the  capital  em- 
ployed, are  retired  merchants,  artisans,  ship- 
masters or  ministers ;  and  many  of  the  most  slov- 
enly and  unskilful  farmers  in  our  knowledge  are 
those  w^ho  were  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
and  never  engaged  in  any  other  occupation !  It  is 
mind  that  makes  the  man,  the  blacksmith,  the 
carpenter,  seaman,  or  anything  else  of  this  na- 
ture,— not  the  fact  that  the  man  has  been  engaged 
in  the  occupation  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  reading  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror,  upon  the 
subject  of  horses  and  horse-shoeing.  The  lively 
and  versatile  editor  of  that  paper  knows  a  thing 
or  two  about  horses  himself — and  he  is  deter- 
mined that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  shall  know  as 
much,  if  he  can  only  get  it  out  of  the  smiths,  and 
the  world  will  read  his  paper.  We  hope  he  will 
succeed  in  securing  both — for  the  horse-knowl- 
edge is  greatly  needed,  and  the  Mirror  is  no  lag- 
behind,  but  a  living,  moving  hebdomadal,  that 
will  wake  the  reader  up,  and  be  useful  to  him,  un- 
less he  is  dreadful  sleepy ! 

But  without  some  of  friend  Clark's  expui^- 
tions,  emendations,  additions,  alterations  and 
corrections,  we  doubt  whether  his  "hundreds  of 
letters  from  smiths  already  received"  will  eluci- 
date and  settle  the  knotty  question,  how  shall  a 
horse  be  shod  P  As  a  sample  of  these  letters  he 
gives  one  from  Bristol,  which  he  says  is  "sensible 
and  practical  for  the  most  part,  but  its  theory  of 
shoeing  interfering  horses  will  be  controverted  by 
high  authority.*'  The  same  letter  goes  on  to  tell 
us  how  over-reaching  horses  can  be  made  to  trav- 
el clear  by  shoeing.  He  says — "This  is  not  so 
well  understood  by  blacksmiths,  generally,  as  in- 
terfering. Long  shoes  should  be  used  in  order  to 
remedy  this  j  the  forward  feet  should  be  pared 
low  at  the  heels,  and  leave  the  toe  so  as  to  cause 


the  foot  to  rise  at  the  heel  and  ^ve  the  hind  feet 
a  chance  to  shoot  under  as  the  others  rise.  The 
hind  shoes  should  be  set  on  as  usual,  but  should 
be  made  with  a  heavy  toe,  and  turned  to  give  the 
forward  one  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

As  we  understand  this  matter,  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  teaching  is  the  philosophical  view  of  it. 
For  instance :  a  horse  strikes  his  hind  foot  against 
the  forward  one,  because  the  forward  foot  is  not 
taken  away  quick  enough.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
Certainly  not  to  have  the  forward  feet  "/o«?  at  the 
heelSf**  for  that  would  keep  the  foot  down  longer 
and  make  the  interference  worse.  Nor  is  it  de- 
sirable that  the  hind  foot  should  pass  under  the 
forward  one.  To  prevent  over-reaching,  then,  try 
this  plan,  which  can  be  done  without  paring  the 
hoof  at  all.  Make  the  hcd  calks  on  the  forward 
shoes  a  little  longer  than  usual,  so  that,  the  foot 
being  raised  a  little  behind,  the  horse  will  take  it 
up  quicker  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  Now 
make  the  hed  calks  of  the  hind  shoes  a  little  low- 
er, and  what  is  gained  by  accelerating  the  forward 
foot  and  keeping  back  the  hind  one,  will  give 
time  to  get  the  fore  foot  out  of  the  way,  and  there 
is  no  more  over-reaching.  We  have  cuied  very 
bad  cases  of  over-reaching  by  this  simple  pro- 
cess, and  never  knew  it  td  fail  when  properly  at- 
tended to. 

We  have  as  much  faith  in  the  skill  of  bhick- 
smiths  in  their  business  as  we  have  in  that  of 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations,  and  the  more 
of  them  that  read  this  article  the  better,  if  it  only 
leads  them  to  regard  prineiples  more  and  ikea^ 
ries  less.  • 


THB  BEABOTGh  OS*    THB  HIFFOPOTAHI. 

The  managers  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris 
have  had  a  series  of  bad  luck  in  the  rearing  of 
hippopotami.  Their  maternal  hippopotamus  nas 
now  given  birth  to  three  young  ones,  but  each 
has  been  lost  when  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  old ; 
one,  if  not  two,  were  killed  by  the  mother,  and 
the  last,  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  immediate 
removal,  died  with  convulsions  brought  on  by 
teething.  The  circumstances  are  given  with  af- 
fecting detail.  The  birth  was  on  the  18th  of  May, 
and  the  infant  animal  (a  male)  was  received  on 
the  brink  of  the  basin  of  the  rotunda,  in  the  arms 
of  his  keener,  and  immediately  taken  away.  The 
maternal  nippopotamus  had  no  time  to  see  her 
offspring,  and  yet  she  indulged  in  a  long  fit  of 
anger.  Without  the  aid  of  an  enormous  whip 
with  which  the  keeper  was  fui-nished,  he  could 
hardly  have  secured  his  retreat,  but  by  its  aid  he 
succeeded  in  getting  out  pf  the  basin  and  shut- 
ting the  grate  behind  him.  The  young  hinpopot- 
amus  was  placed  in  a  basin  exposed  to  tne  sun, 
and  he  immediately  took  to  swimming  and  splash- 
ing about  as  though  he  had  taken  lessons  from 
his  father  and  mother.  He  was  fed  on  warm 
cow's  milk,  which  he  drank  with  avidity ;  in  four 
days  he  consumed  nearly  three  gallons  of  it. 
He  slept  a  good  part  of  eacli  day  on  a  bed  of  straw 
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covered  with  a  flannel  blanket ;  the  rest  of  the 
time  ho  amused  himself  in  a  basin  of  warm  wa- 
ter. His  keeper,  who  did  not  leave  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, could  not  make  the  least  movement  but 
his  nursling  would  open  his  eyes  enough  to  as- 
sure himself  that  his  adopted  i'ather  was  not  go- 
ing to  leave  him.  At  mght  he  slept  with  his 
head  on  his  keeper's  breast,  and  slept  well  until 
daybreak.  When  he  wanted  to  drink  he  roared 
like  a  calf,  which  indeed  he  somewhat  resembled 
in  form.  He  measured  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  weighed  130  pounds  at  birth.  His  skin,  soft 
moist  and  mellow  to  the  touch,  had  nothing  of 
that  rose-tint  which  characterized  the  two  other 
hippopotami  bom  in  the  menagerie  in  1858  and 
1859.  It  was  blackish  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  of  a  grayish-white.    There  was  also  a  very 

Jueer  orange  tint  about  his  lips.  On  the  2d  of 
une  it  was  noticed  that  several  teeth  were  com- 
ing through.  While  they  were  wondering  at  this 
precocity,  the  poor  animal  was  taken  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 


Fw  (he  New  Ungland  Farmer, 
FABM  HINTS  AND  FAHM  FACTS. 

Never  set  out  an  orchard  with  a  view  that  in 
future  time  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  Kemember 
first  to  subsoil,  and  like  your  hills  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, manure  the  land  heavily  from  season  to 
season;  plant  with  potatoes  or  carrots  to  keep 
the  earth  mellow ;  avoid  a  grain  crop,  as  in  ripen- 
ing, it  reflects  too  intense  a  heat  for  young  trees. 
Tbus  was  m^  experience  in  a  winter  wheat  field 
two  successive  years. 

Never  plant  trees  on  poor  soil,  and  expect 
thrift  with  large  fruit. 

Never  crowd  your  trees,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon error.  Calculate  their  spread  when  fully 
grown,  so  that  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  taken 
off.  Give  them  &e  full  range  ojf  sun  and  atmos- 
phere. 

Never  cultivate  caterpillars  instead  of  apples — 
the  crops  are  uncongemal.    One  is  money  in  the 

Eocket,  the  other  dirty,  destructive  and  unprofita- 
Ic.  Give  the  farm  boy  a  penny  a  nest,  start 
him  with  the  rising  sun,  ana  my  word  for  it,  his 
ea|^le  eye  and  love  for  pennies  will  clear  away 
^is  orchard-pest,  and  return  to  you  five  dollars 
for  every  penny  out  of  pocket  They  are  easily 
seen  when  the  nest  is  found. 
•  Never  cease  to  fight  the  canker  worm  j  while 
the  lion  and  tiger  are  easily  slain,  this  inferior 
creeping  thing  has  successfully  battled  and  out- 
gcneralled  the  whole  staff  of  horticultural  wisdom. 
Would  not  the  fumes  of  fire  and  brimstone  mixed 
with  tar  be  a  good  application  when  the  worms 
are  feeding  ? 

Never  move  among  young  trees  without  a  he^vy 
jackknife  in  your  pocket,  and  an  eye  upward  to 
redundant  limbs ;  cutting  here,  sawing  there,  and 
giving  shape  early  for  the  future,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  displaced  limbs  and  twigs  are  by 
root  and  sap  made  up  at  once  to  the  remaining 
branches.  The  Porter  or  Northern  Spy  incline  to 
spiral  or  distaff  tops ;  the  Greening  and  Husset 
to  spreading  branches ;  the  Baldwin  and  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch  to  close  brushy  tops.  Here  the 
pruncr  must  exercise  judgment ;  now  much  easier 
to  gather  fruit  when  the  tree  is  well  opened,  how 


much  larger  and  fairer  the  fruit !  It  is  the  sun 
that  draws  out  the  full  blush  and  gives  the  full 
fiavor.  Prove  this  by  eating  the  apple  or  peach 
from  the  sunny  or  the  shady  side. 

Never  cultivate  shade  trees  in  your  fields  by  the 
road-side, — ^rather  make  them  fruit  trees,  that 
blossoms  and  fruit  may  charm  the  traveller  and 
reward  the  farmer  with  a  good  round  income. 
Anything  out  of  place  is  not  ornamental.  Give 
the  shade  tree  a  place  in  the  roadway  and  around 
your  buildings,  especially;  it  shows  taste  and  re- 
finement. The  New  England  towering  elm  is  the 
unrivalled  emblem  of  majesty. 

Never  neglect  the  little  quince  tree  that  can 
grow  in  niches  and  comers ;  cultivate  it  as  a  tree, 
and  not  as  usual,  as  a  bunch  of  bushes.  A  fine 
stone  wall  interlined  with  a  quince  tree  hedge  at 
eight  feet  distances  is  highly  ornamental  and 
profitable.    How  easy  to  grow  quinces. 

Never  forget  the  birds  whose  niusic  awakes  you 
at  early  dawn,  and  who  sing  you  to  sleep  in  the 
late,  lingering  twilight.  Give  the  robin  an  extra 
cherry  tree  and  a  strawberry  bed.  Build  a  house 
for  the  wren,  the  martin  and  the  swallow ;  help 
them  to  feed  their  twittering  young.  How  much 
are  they  daily  helping  you !  Cultivate  their  (and 
all  birds,)  acquaintance  socially,  not  as  enemies, 
because  their  tastes  are  so  refined  as  to  love  your 
strawberries  and  cherries. 

The  crow  offends  by  pulling  up  your  com,  yet 
he  is  the  unpaid  scavenger  in  removing  ofial  and 
numerous  vermin  that  annoy  you.  The  hawk  af- 
fectionately dips  into  your  chicken  brood,  show- 
ing a  deciaed  relish  for  uncooked  poultry,  but  he 
had  been  hunting  and  sailing  all  over  your  prem- 
ise for  snakes  and  mice  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and 
found  none. 

The  owl  robs  your  hen  roost  in  the  blackest 
night.  Educated  thieves  go  to  prison  for  this 
same  offence.    Which  of  ue  two  are  the  better 


members  of  society  ? 
BrookLyn^  L.  L 


H.P00R. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FBOFITS  OF  FABMHra. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^From  careful  reading  as  well 
as  observation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  some  fallacy  in  the  manner  by  which  farm 
accounts  are  kept,  or  the  way  in  which  the  differ- 
ent operations  of  the  farm  are  passed  to  debtor 
or  creditor.  How,  otherwise,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  very  different  conclusions  to  which  some 
writers  come,  on  this  subject  ?  That  the  farmer, 
with  a  fair  sized  farm,  &ee  from  debt,  with  or- 
dinary buildings,  stock  and  tools,  is  among  the 
most  independent  men  which  this  world  can  show, 
ought  to  be  plain  to  alL  That  he  has  every  means 
at  command  for  getting  a  good  living,  and  sus- 
taining his  family  respectably,  and  often  putting 
by  something  for  old  age,  or  a  rainy  day,  is  a 
generally  conceded  fact,  and  it  is  patent  to  any 
observer  of  this  ver^  large  class  throughout  tiie 
country,  especially  in  New  England,  where  if 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  farming  is  hard 
work.  That  there  are  thousands  of  this  class, 
whose  area  of  land  is  less  than  one  hundred  acres, 
who  so  manage  thus  to  live,  and  who  are  in  more 
senses  than  one  the  right  arm  of  the  State,  is 
another  fact.    That  they  have  to  work  hard,  and 
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practice  rigid  economy,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  that 
they  live  respectably  and  comfortably,  some  few, 
indeed,  luxuriously,  go  to  meeting  with  good 
clothes  on,  with  wife,  sons  and  daughters  well  and 
fashionably  dressed,  with  horse  and  carriage,  good 
enough  for  a  lord ;  whose  families  are  mentally, 
as  well  as  bodily,  well  cared  for,  is  another  fact, 
which  anv  person  may  prove  for  himself,  by  at- 
tending church  on  the  Sabbath,  in  almost  any  of 
our  country  towns. 

If,  as^  some  who  have  lately  written,  as  pub- 
lished in-  the  Farmer  within  a  short  time,  say, 
the  farmer  does  not,  or  cannot,  make  a  living  bv 
attending  solely  to  his  legitimate  business,  that  it 
is  a  non-paying  pursuit,  how  is  it,  or  why  is  it, 
that  these  thin|2;8  are  so  P  Here  is  a  tair  and  large 
field  for  investigation.  If  fjeirming,  as  generally 
practiced  in  New  England  at  the  jpresent  day,  is 
a  non-pa}'ing  business,  contrary,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  common  idea,  then  let  us  know  it,  and 
have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  so 
that  none  may  **go  it  blind,"  or  spend  his  strength 
for  naught.  That  the  majority  of  farmers  are 
not  so  particular  in  keeping  a  correct  account 
with  their  various  operations,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit I  think  they  would  find  it  interesting  and 
profitable  to  do  so ;  at  any  rate,  they  could  at  any 
time  ascertain  their  exact  standing  with  Uie  worla, 
and  with  their  different  operations,  and  self-inter- 
est ought  to  prompt  them  to  do  this.  Whv  should 
they  not  do  so,  as  well  as  the  trader,  manufacturer, 
lawyer,  or  doctor  ?  Certainly  their  operations  are 
no  more  complicated  than  theirs ;  while,  if  they 
kept  such  an  account,  all  guess  work  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  farmer  would  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance,  what  branch  of  his  business  paid  and  what 
id  not,  much  better  than  under  the  old  system 
of  going  by  the  guess  book.  But  that  farming 
does  not  pay,  and  is  poor  business  to  follow  in 
order  to  insure  a  gooa  living  and  fair  profits,  I 
am  not  willing  yet  to  admit.  I  concede  tnere  may 
be  poor  farmers,  as  there  are  poor  doctors,  &c., 
and  until  the  majority  of  farmers  cease  paying 
their  debts  and  ^o  into  insolvencv,  I  probably 
shall  not  Let  this  matter  be  fully  discussed,  and 
individual  experience  brought  to  the  test  I  am 
open  to  conviction.  Give  us  your  ideas  on  this 
subject,  brother  farmers  $  facts  will  settle  this  mat- 
ter, I  think,  much  sooner  than  any  theory,  or 
statement  Norfolk. 

King  Oak  Hill,  1860. 


The  Idea  of  Fibe  among  the  Ancients. — 
According  to  Pliny,  fire  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
known to  some  of  the  ancient  £g}'ptian8,  and 
when  Euxodus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  showed 
it  to  them,  they  were  absolutely  in  raptures.  The 
Persians,  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  several  other 
nations,  acknowledged  that  their  ancestors  were 
once  without  the  use  of  fire,  and  the  Chinese 
confess  the  same  of  their  progenitors.  Pompa- 
nius,  Mela,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
speak  of  nations  who,  at  the  time  they  wrote, 
kiiew  not  the  use  of  fire,  or  had  but  just  learned 
it.  Facts  of  the  same  kind  are  also  attested  by 
several  modem  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Mariana  Islands,  which  were  discovered  in  1521, 
had  no  idea  of  fire.  Never  was  astonishment 
greater  than  theirs,  when  they  saw  it  on  the  de- 
scent of  Magellan  on  one  of  their  islands.  At  first 


they  believed  it  was  some  kind  of  animal  that 
fixed  to  and  fed  upon  wood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  and  Csnary  Islands  were  formerly 
equally  ignorant.  Africa  presents,  even  in  our 
own  day,  some  nations  in  tJiis  deplorable  state. 


For  the  New  England  Ft 


"WATEB  FIFBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  there  have  been  several  in- 
quiries in  the  current  volume  in  regard  to  pipes 
or  tubes  for  conveying  water  to  farm  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  stock  and  domestic  piurposea,  I 
thought  to  add  a  few  words. 

As  good  pure  water,  and  a  constant  supply, 
too,  is  very  important,  and  as  but  few  farm  build- 
ings are  so  situated  as  to  have  a  full  supply  in  the 
right  places  tiU  it  is  conveyed  there  through  some 
means,  it  becomes  an  important  question,  what 
shall  we  use  for  this  purpose  ? 

My  experience  has  been  with  wood  and  lead 
pipes,  or  as  they  are  called  here,  ''aqueducts," 
wooden  or  lead,  as  the  case  may  be.  Lead  was 
formerly  used  (^uite  extensively  bv  those  of  com- 
petent means,  till  it  was  found  to  be  very  liable  to 
get  out  of  repair,  and  injurious  to  those  using  the 
water  which  was  thus  supplied,  however  healthful 
it  was  at  the  fountain,  generally.  Yet  to  this  day 
it  seems,  by  your  columns,  some  deny  Uie  delete- 
rious effects  imputed  to  the  poisonous  leadi 
though  perhaps  difficult  of  demonstrative  proof, 
yet  experience  of  the  many,  and  analog}',  ought  to 
be  sufficient  warning  to  one  and  all  against  lead 
pipe.  The  wood  generally  used  is  fir,  spruce,  pine 
and  hackmatack  or  larch ;  but  were  I  to  have  my 
choice,  it  would  fall  upon  the  larch. 

Timber  should  be  cut  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
winter,  and  in  size  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  such  a  length  as  can  be  handled  and  bored 
conveniently,  say  about  10  feet.  The  bore  should 
not  be  more  than  li  inches,  instead  of  3  to  4 
inches,  as  one  correspondent  recommends,  be- 
cause the  water  will  not  stand  in  the  logs  near  so 
long  before  it  is  used  after  leaving  the  fountain 
head ;  they  will  last  longer,  are  mucn  easier  bored 
of  this  size,  and  are  not  near  as  liable  to  freese 
up  in  "cold  snans,"  like  January,  1859.  The  beau- 
tiful, lively  sparkle  of  the  water  in  tHe  fountain  is 
retained  only  through  constant  change  \  hence  the 
smaller  amount  confined  in  the  conducting  pipe,  of 
any  kind,  the  better  will  it  come  from  the  faucet 
^  In  regard  to  durability  there  will  be  a  great  va- 
riation, even  with  the  same  kind  of  wood,  in  dif- 
ferent situations.  I  have  seen  fir  logs  that  had 
been  laid  20  to  30  years,  tiiat  were  then  in  good 
repair,  and  I  have  seen  them  where  they  had  been 
laid  but  10  years,  so  decayed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  relay  them,  or  put  new  lo^s  in.  Those  whicn 
had  lasted  so  long  were  in  soil  that  kept  them  wet 
or  moist  all  the  time,  while  the  others  were  wet 
and  then  dry  at  times,  or  nearly  so,  being  in  a 
yellow,  ledgj'  soil. 

The  cost  will  vary  materially  in  different  locsal- 
ities.  Here  in  Franklin  Co.,  Me.,  it  costs  twenty- 
five  cents  per  rod  for  boring  and  laying,  upon  an 
average,  when  done  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  a  good  job,  beside  boarding  the  hancfs.  The 
cost  of  the  logs,  digging,  trenching  and  filling, 
according  to  local  circumstances.         o.  w.  T. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,  Maine, 
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W1N1>  POWSB  FOB  GBINDINO  CORN. 

Having  suffered  much  mconyenience  in  getting 
com  ground  at  a  distant  mill,  and  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  com,  and  cob,  and  grist  mills,  ad- 
vertised, I  fell  back  on  my  own  resources,  and 
after  some  preliminary  experiments,  I  fixed  a  mill 
as  follows.    It  is  successful : 

I  cut  off  a  post  oak  11  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  made  a  t>  inch  tenon,  5  inches  diameter  on 
top ;  split  out  a  puncheon  7  feet  wide,  5  inches 
thick ;  3  feet  from  one  end  I  morticed  a  hole  to 
fit  tenon  on  tree,  and  mounted  it  to  its  place ;  18 
inches  from  centre  of  tenon,  on  each  side  nailed 
pieces  4  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  2  inches  thick, 
fore  and  aft  ^e  tree  and  parallel  to  it ;  a  piece 
of  the  same  dimensions  fixed  on  to  lower  ends 
of  the  same,  horizontal  and  parallel  to  puncheon, 
on  both  sides,  and  reaching  aft  to  end  of  do., 
braces  from  each  end  of  puncheon  to  meet  these 
at  the  lower  end  of  perpendiculars  on  both  sides, 
completes  a  firm  and  strong  frame  whiclx  revolves 
on  tenon  ;  transverse  pieces  on  each  side  the 
tree,  fore  and  aft,  bind  the  sides  together,  and  if 
they  project  a  little,  form  a  support  for  a  plank 
to  stand  on. 

Now  for  the  shaft  A  piece  of  pine  7  feet  long, 
hewed  to  8  inches  square,  and  the  comers  taken 
off,  an  iron  band  on  the  end  for  the  hub,  divide 
the  circumference  into  six,  the  number  of  arms, 
which  gives  a  distance  of  60  degrees,  and  foxu: 
inches  from  the  band,  mortice  three  holes  2  inch- 
es square,  through  the  hub  j  then  cut  out  a  neck 
5  inches  diameter,  and  5  inches  long.  Get  two 
pair  of  friction  wheels,  such  as  are  used  for  a 
grindstone ;  screw  one  pair  down  to  front  end  of 
puncheon,  and  the  other  at  after  end  of  shaft,  for 
the  shaft  to  run  on ;  nail  a  collar  on  the  end  of 
puncheon  to  fit  loosely  on  to  neck  of  shaft,  just 
m  front  of  friction  wheels — it  is  not  to  bear  any 
weight,  but  merely  to  keep  the  shaft  from  jump- 
ing offl  Of  course,  the  after  wheels  have  a  neck 
of  the  same  dimensions.  The  mill  is  bolted  on 
to  a  short  post,  fixed  on  to  after  end  of  puncheon 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  axle  of  the  mill  is  re- 
ceived into  a  square  hole  in  a  plate  screwed  on 
to  end  of  shaft.  As  the  mill  requires  to  reach 
somewhat  over  the  puncheon  to  obtain  firm  sup- 
port, the  shaft  must  be  fixed  accordingly ;  a  hole 
through  the  puncheon  conducts  the  meal,  in  a 
sleeve,  from  the  spout  of  the  mill  to  a  barrel  or 
bag  placed  on  the  stage  beneath. 

Thus,  it  is  is  easily  seen  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  wind  acts  on  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
mill  directly.  Three  pieces  of  well  seasoned  scant- 
ling 2x2  inches,  well  balanced  and  fitted  into 
toortice  holes,  making  6  arms  8  feet  Ion?  from 
centre  to  hub.  Strong  domestic,  6-4  wide,  and 
5  yards  long,  making  a  square,  which,  cut  cross 
cornered,  will  make  the  two  sails  and  a  sleeve  to 
each  to  fit  the  arms ;  which  may  thus  be  put  on 
and  off  readily.  The  edges  should  be  strongly 
hemmed  and  drawn  somewhat  tight,  so  as  not  to 
flap ;  the  comer  tied  to  the  next  arm  by  stout 
stnny.  This  will  be  found  power  sufficient 
to  grind  in  a  light  wind ;  if  the  wind  is  strong, 
three  sails  only  need  be  spread. 

With  such  a  wind-mill  I  have  ground  meal  for 
the  house — have  fed  five  horses  and  six  hogs  on 
meal  too. 

I  consider  the  saving  of  feedincf  horses  equal 


to  one-third— certainly  one-fourth.  A  wood  hop- 
per to  contain  one  bushel  of  com  can  be  attacn- 
ed ;  then^  the  farmer  can  wedge  his  mill  in  the 
right  position  and  go  on  with  his  work,  having 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  com  crack  half  a 
mile  off!  If  we  had  an  improved  steel  mill  to 
the  common  hand  mill  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
One  to  stand  like  a  clock,  for  instance,  and  to 
screw  down  to  puncheon. — Southern  CidCivator, 


Us£Fxn.N£SS  OF  SooT. — ^This  article  is  often 
wasted,  being  thrown  into  the  ash-heap,  or 
dumped  on  the  ground  at  the  back  door,  and  no 
use  made  of  it  Both  science  and  experience  show 
that  it  is  a  valuable  manure.  If  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  to, grass,  it  produces  a  marked  effect. 
When  sown  broadcast,  some  of  its  ammonia  be- 
comes volatilized,  and  is  wasted  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Therefore,  it  should  be  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  applied  as  liquid  manure.  Twelve  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water  make  a  powerful 
fertiliser. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

MATBIKOinr  SANS  FATBIMOinr. 

"I  am  a  clerk,  with  eight  hundred  dollars  sala- 
ry, and  yet  my  wife  expects  me  to  dress  her  in 
first-dass  style.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do — leave  herP"  These  words  I  unintentionally 
overheard  in  a  public  conveyance.  I  went  home, 
pondering  them  over.  "Leave  her !"  Were  you 
not  to  blame,  sir,  in  selecting  a  foolish,  frivolous 
wife,  and  expecting  her  to  confine  her  desires  as 
a  sensible  woman  ought,  and  would,  within  the 
limits  of  your  small  salary  ?  Have  you,  yourself, 
no  "first-class"  expenses,  in  the  way  of  rides, 
drinks  and  cigars,  which  it  might  be  well  for  yoa 
to  consider  while  talking  to  her  of  retrenchment  P 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  under  all  that  friv- 
olity, which  you  admired  in  the  maid,  but  deplore 
and  condemn*  in  the  wife,  there  may  be,  after  all, 
enough  of  the  tme  woman,  to  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  a  kind,  loving  statement  of  the 
case,  in  its  parental,  as  well  as  marital  relations  P 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  if  you  reouire  no 
more  from  her  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  than  you 
are  willing  to  endure  yourself— in  short,  if  you 
were  just  m  this  matter,  as  all  husbands  are  not 
— it  might  bring  a  pair  of  loving  arms  about  your 
neck,  that  would  be  a  talisman  amid  future  toil, 
and  a  pledge  of  co-operation  in  it,  that  would  give 
wings  to  effort  ?  And  should  it  not  be  so  imme- 
diately —should  you  encounter  tears  and  frowns 
— would  you  not  do  well  to  remember  the  hun- 
dreds of  wives  of  drunken  husbands,  who,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  are  thinking 
— not  of  "leaving"  them,  but  how,  day  by  day, 
they  shall  more  patiently  bear  their  burden,  toil- 
ing with  their  own  feeble  hands,  in  a  woman's  re- 
stricted sphere  of  effort,  to  make  up  their  deficien- 
cies, closing  their  ears  resolutely  to  any  recital  of 
a  husband's  failings,  nor  asking  advice  of  aught 
save  their  own  faithful,  wifely  hearts,  "what  course 
thev  shall  pursue  P" 

And  to  all  young  men,  whether  "clerks"  or 
otherwise,  we  would  say,  if  you  marry  a  humming- 
bird, don't  expect  that  marriage  will  instantly  con- 
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vert  it  into  atf  owl  j  and  if  you  have  caught  it, 
and  ca^cd  it,  without  thought  of  consequences, 
don't,  like  a  coward,  shrink  from  your  self-as- 
sumed responsibility,  and  turn  it  loose  in  a  dark 
wood,  to  be  devoured  by  the  first  vulture. — Fan- 
ny Fenu 

DOMESTIC  BEOEIFTS. 

To  Put  up  Cucumbehs,  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
Peaches,  &o.,  for  Pickling. — ^As  good  vinegar 
is  not  always  at  hand,  tho  best  way  is  to  prepare 
a  brine  in  a  tub  or  barrel,  and  save  your  pickles 
as  they  grow.  Tho  brine  should  be  made  of  com- 
mon salt  and  water,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg.  AVhen  the  tub  is  full  of  pickles,  allow  the 
brine  to  cover  them ;  then  cover  them  over  with 
cabbage  leaves,  and  a  board  and  we'ight  to  keep 
them  in  the  brine. 

They  should  be  soaked  in  fresh  water  three 
days  and  nights  before  using  to  extract  the  salt, 
frequently  changing  the  water.  The  great  art  in 
making  good  pickles  is  to  have  good  vinegar.  The 
best  vinegar  for  pickling  is  made  of  apple  cider. 
After  your  pickles  are  sufficiently  soaked,  put 
them  in  a  brass  kettle  with  vinegar  enough  to 
cover  them,  and  scald  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
put  them  in  jars,  and  pour  hot  vinegar  over  them ; 
flavor  them  with  doves,  black  pepper,  an  onion 
or  two,  and  a  little  horse  radish  ana  ginger.  For 
making  mangoes,  the  filling  should  be  made  of 
nasturtiums,  small  beans,  small  cucumbers,  onions, 
white  mustard,  horse-radish,  allspice,  black  pep- 
per, mace,  cloves  and  ginger ;  tie  up  a  tea-cupful 
of  turmeric,  and  put  it  in  a  jar ;  after  being  stuffed 
and  tied  up,  they  are  made  as  cucumber  pickles. 

To  Make  Rhubabb  Wine. — ^Trim  off  the  leaves 
and  grind  and  press  the  stalks  in  any  cider  or 
other  mill.  To  each  gallon  of  juice,  add  one  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  six  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and 
fill  the  casks,  leaving  the  bungs  out.  A  moder- 
ately cool  cellar  is  the  best  place  to  keep  it.  Fill 
up  occasionally,  either  from  juice  kept  on  pur- 
pose, or  with  sweetened  water,  so  that  the  impu- 
rities which  rise  to  the  surface  while  fermentation 
is  going  on,  mav  be  worked  off.  AVhen  sufiicient- 
ly  fermented,  which  will  require  from  one  to  two 
or  more  months,  bung  tightly,  and  let  it  remain 
until  winter,  when  it  may  be  racked  off  into 
other  casks  or  bottled.  Some  persons  refine  it  be- 
fore bottling,  by  putting  into  each  barrel  two 
ounces  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  wine. 
--^American  AgricuUvrist, 

Soups. — Soups,  when  properly  made,  are  very 
wholesome,  and  an  almost  indispensable  appcna- 
age  to  a  dinner.  But  how  few  cooks  know  how 
to  make  it  wholesome  and  palatable.  To  prepare 
good  soup  requires  more  skill  and  labor  than  al- 
most any  other  principal  dish,  and  few  ever  learn, 
and  those  who  know  how.  seldom  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  making  it  right.  In  a  majority  of  families 
— ^we  are  safe  in  saying  nine  out  of  ten — ^really 
good  soup  is*nevcr  eaten,  or  soup  that  is  not  in- 
aigestiblc.  They  think  that  to  be  good,  it  must 
look  very  yellow,  and  made  so  by  half  an  inch  of 
grease  on  the  top.  Now,  the  truth  is,  there  should 
be  little  or  no  grease  about  soup.  It  should  be 
made  of  lean  meat  boiled,  or  rather  simmered,  for 
a  long  time — say  half  a  dozen  hours — and  then 
strained  and  boiled  again.    A  little  brown  flour. 


prepared  as  the  Germans  do  for  their  '*bumt  meal 
soup,"  gives  it  a  dark  color.  Some  add  a  little 
sugar.  Above  all  things,  keep  away  grease  from 
soup,  commonly  known  as  *'fat,"  if  you  want  the 
soup  to  digest  in  tho  next  six  or  eight  hours. 

Delicious  Veal  Cutlet. — ^First  take  your  cut- 
let and  beat  it  with  the  flat  side  of  the  cleaver  or 
rolling-pin.  Beat  it  for  about  five  minutes,  then, 
having  thrown  a  quantity  of  butter,  eggs  and  flour 
into  a  frying-pan,  when  the  mixture  is  hissing 
hot,  put  your  cutlet  in,  and  there  let  it  stew.  The 
mixture  will  penetrate  to  the  core,  and  b  imbibed 
in  every  part. 

To  Destbot  Flies. — ^To  one  pint  of  milk  add 
a  quarter  pound  of  raw  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of 
ground  pepper ;  simmer  them  together  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  and  place  it  about  in  shallow  dishes. 
Tho  flies  attack  it  greedily,  and  are  soon  suffocat- 
ed. By  this  method,  kitcnens,  &c.,  may  be  kept 
clear  of  flies  all  summer,  without  the  danger  at- 
tending poison.  We  copy  this  from  an  anonymous 
source.  It  is  easily  tried  $  and  if  effective,  will 
be  valuable. 

Cure  for  Corns. — Take  two  ounces  of  gum 
ammoniac,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  six 
drachms  of  verdigris ;  melt  them  together,  and 
spread  the  composition  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather 
or  linen.  Cut  away  as  much  of  the  corn  as  yoa 
can  with  a  knife  before  you  apply  the  plaster, 
which  must  be  renewed  in  a  fortnight,  if  the  com 
is  not  by  that  time  gone. 


TiADY  JANS  aBBY*S  OHABACHte. 

Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Edward. 
Edward  had  been  precocious  to  a  disease ;  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  had  been  a  symptom,  or  a  cause, 
of  the  weakness  of  his  body.  Jane  Grey's  accom- 
plishments were  as  extensive  as  Edward's;  she 
Lad  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  rare  in  ma- 
tured men,  which  she  could  use  gracefully,  and 
could  permit  to  be  seen  by  others  without  vanity 
or  consciousness.  Her  character  had  developea 
with  her  talents.  At  fifteen  she  was  learning  He- 
brew and  could  write  Greek ;  at  sixteen  she  cor- 
responded with  Bullinger  in  Latin  at  least  equal 
to  his  own ;  but  the  matter  of  her  letters  is  more 
striking  than  the  language,  and  speaks  more  for 
her  than  the  most  elaborate  pancg}Tics  of  admir- 
ing courtiers.  She  has  left  a  portrait  of  herself 
drawn  by  her  own  hand ;  a  portrait  of  piety,  pa- 
rity, and  free,  noble  innocence,  uncolored,'  even 
to  a  fault,  with  the  emotional  weaknesses  of  hu- 
manity. While  the  effects  of  the  Hcfonnation  in 
England  had  been  visible  in  the  outward  domin- 
ion of  scoundrels  and  in  the  eclipse  of  the  heredi- 
tai7  virtues  of  the  national  character,  Lady  Jane 
Grey  had  lived  to  show  that  tho  defect  was  not  in 
the  Keformed  faith,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  faith 
— that  the  graces  of  St.  Elizabeth  could  be  ri- 
valled by  the  pupil  of  Cranmcr  and  Ridley.  The 
Catholic  saint  had  no  excellence  of  which  Jane 
Grey  was  without  tho  promise ;  the  distinction 
was  in  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
hysterical  ambition  for  an  unearthly  nature,  and 
in  the  presence,  through  a  more  intelligent  creed, 
of  a  vigorous  and  practical  understanding. — 
Frondes  History  of  England* 
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TAT.TT  ABOUT   SKFTBHBXH. 

"ThFn  ■■  m  beutlfBI  ([dHt  bruthlng  now 

BPTZUBEE   ii,    per- 
hapa,     the     most 

(beautiful  month  of 
the  twelve.  It  hat 
not  the  enst  wiiidB 
of  spring,  the  in- 
teiue  heat  of  lum- 
mer,  nor  the  cold 
,  northeil;  blut  of 
i  later  autumn.  Yet 
~  ashadowroMs  up- 
a  it«  beauty,  b«- 
'  cause  we  begin  to 
see  sigoa  of  decu^. 
We  know  that  the 
IE  tnmtng  hU  hack  up 
xn,  and  that  we  nnut 
bid  &rewell  to  the 
I  verdure  that  has  charmed  ua  for  a 
'  little  while.  Afewjellowleaveiare, 
pnhaps,  all  the  poaitiTe  evidences 
of  decay  yet  Tisihle,  but  a  general  aereneaa  has 
diminiebcd  the  rich  green  of  nimmer,  and  bu' 
iahed  that  fnuhneu  which  will  return  no  more 
for  many  mgnthi.  But  then  it »  nerar  wite  to  let 
tiie  Btorns  and  inclemeneica  that  are  going  to  be, 
cloud  the  aunshine  that  m. 

For  further  eonaideration  we  have  the  fact 
that  Bummer  did  not  depart  till  her  work  was 
done.  Her  bright  suns  and  pleasant  rains  gave  us 
plenty  of  chemea,  currants,  berries,  &c.,  &o.,  and 
left  the  premises  for  the  months  of  the  garnered 
sheaves,  and  gathered  grain — of  ^ples,  pump- 
kins and  other  delightfiil  things  whkh  glad  the 
hearts  of  industrious  Yankees.  And  autumn  will 
finish  the  work  sominer  laid  out  for  her,  for  Na- 
ture  is,  in  the  main,  very  reliable.  Sho  will  not 
bring  us  a  cold,  stem  winter,  without  first  supply- 
ing us  with  life's  oomforta.    Our  vegetables  and 


fruits  shall  ripen,  our  pigs  and  turkeys  grow  fat, 
and  then  we  can  retire  to  our  dens  (figurativelj*) 
and  defy  "rude  Boreas"  and  all  his  train. 

Ths  changes  of  the  seasons  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasant  variety  to  most  people.  Even  a  perpet- 
ual spring  would  become  a  monotonous  aSiiir  af- 
ter a  while.  But  how  diCTerent  ore  ihe  vsaces  of ' 
autumn,  and  the  voices  of  spring — both  ilelight' 
ful  in  their  way.  Already  we  miss  many  voices 
from  the  full  chorus  that  saluted  us  a  few  months 
ago.  The  frog,  whose  voice  came  iroin  every  bog 
and  meadow  and  brook  in  the  warm  twilights  of 
April,  has  said  bis  say,  and' retired  from  the 
stump,  like  a  sensible  orator,  when  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments.  Or,  if  we  do  hear  him  at 
all,  it  is  but  a  faint  pe^ — he  bos  evidently  lost 
the  zeal  which  characterized  his  flrat  efibrta.  The 
robin,  having  seen  her  family  through  their  state 
of  babyhood,  bos  settled  quietly  down  to  a  matter- 
of-fact  existence.  The  blackbirds,  who,  while 
planning  their  summer's  work,  are  perfectly  tu- 
ranltuous,  have  long  since  ceased  to  hold  their 
caucuses  on  evorj'  tree.  The  whip-poor-will  is  not 
heard  muchofter  July  comes  in— but  he  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  belong  to  the  full  choir  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  as  he  only  comes  abroad  in  the 
night  when  all  but  owls  and  people  with  unquiet 
consciences  are  aleeping.  Where  does  he  go,  and  - 
why  does  he  leave  so  early  ? 

We  have  q>oken  of  the  voices  of  spring.  Now 
what  are  the  voices  o(  the  autumn  P  Thoy  are 
few  and  generally  mournful.  An  occasional  note 
from  a  solitary  bird,  the  caw  of  the  crow  aa  he 
flaps  lazily  through  the  air — the  trec-toad  predict- 
ing rain  with  more  certainty  than  the  weather-  . 
vane  that  points  East  on  your  bam.  These  are 
the  sounds  we  hear  on  a,  quiet  autumn  day.  The 
chirp  of  the  grasshopper  and  cricket  are  saying, 
too,  "Summer's  gone — summer's  gone  !" 

Our  fields  and  gardens,  also,  bear  witness  of 
the  same  thing.  Instead  of  the  modest  but  fra- 
grant little  flowers,  that  come  when  the  snow  first 
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went  away,— or  the  roses  and  syringas  of  a  later 
date,  we  have  now  beds  of  flaunting,  gaudy,  but 
almost  scentless  phloxes — the  dahlia,  marygold 
and  aster.  Then  the  cardinal,  whose  scarlet  blos- 
soms made  the  meadow  so  gay  in  August,  has 
had  its  day,  and  the  clematis  has  changed  its 
white  blossovis  for  a  feathery  mass  of  little  curl- 
ing tendrils. 

At  home,  too,  we  insensibly  glide  into  a  differ- 
ent way  of  life.  Instead  of  gathering  about  the 
great  front  door,  or  sitting  out  on  the  piazza  of 
an  evening,  we  come  to  the  bright  parlor  lamp, 
and  say  to  each  other  that  the  evenings  are  grow- 
ing chilly,  althojogh  nobody  likes  to  insinuate  that 
it  is  time  for  fires  yet  It  doesn't  come  amiss, 
though,  if  we  can  get  a  seat  near  the  kitchen 
stove,  accidentally,  while  the  tea  is  being  pre- 
pared.  • 

lliere  is  something  very  pleasant  in  this  reas- 
sembling of  a  famUy  group  around  a  common  cen- 
tre, after  the  more  wandering  habits  of  hotfweath- 
er,  and  the  social  delights  of  autumn  and  winter 
evenings  go  far  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
delicious  romance  of  summer. 

As  a  farming  community,  we  have  had,  on  the 
whole,  our  usual  prosperity  during  the  present 
season,  although  the  disease  among  the  cattle  has 
caused  pretty  serious  inconvenience  in  some  lo- 
calities. But  we  hope  that  time,  and  ajbetter  ac- 
quaintance with  the  disease,  will  remedy  the  eviL 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  about  the  usual  num- 
ber of  events  capable  of  furnishing  subjects  of 
icUk  at  stores  and  depots,  and  the  comers  of  the 
streets.  There  was  the  tornado  at  the  West  which 
carried  cows  and  horses  through  the  air  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  insects — and  the  storm  in  this 
vicinity  which  did  not  ''spare  that  tree"  on  Bos- 
ton Common, — a  comet  with  a  tail  about  as  large 
as  that  of  a  good  sized  rat,  and  a  partial  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  So  much  in  the  way  of  meteorology 
and  astronomy. 

Then,  to  descend  to  a  lower  sphere,  there  have 
been  the  Presidential  nomination,  a  visit  from 
those  diminutive  specimens  of  humanity,  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  sailing  of  Dr.  Hayes  toward  that 
Unknown  Sea,  and  the  unknown  regions  that  may 
lie  beyond,  the  search  of  which  has  already  cost 
so  much  in  money  and  human  life. '  Success  to 
the  brave  navigator. 

When  the  stray  items  of  another  summer  are 
gathered  up,  may  pleasant  returns  from  him  and 
his  crew  brighten  our  recording  page ! 


Fine  Diffusion  of  Gold.— Professor  Faraday 
supposes  that  if  a  leaf  of  gold,  which  is  only 
1-280,000  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weighs  about  8.2 
of  a  grain,  yet  covers  a  supcrfices  of  nearly  ten 
square  inches,  were  diffused  through  a  column  of 
solution  having  that  base,  and  2.7  inches  in 


height,  it  would  give  a  ruby  fluid  equal  in  depth 
of  tint  to  a  good,  red  rose ;  the  volume  of  gold 
present  being  about  the  one  t^e  hundred  thous- 
andth part  of  the  volume  of  fluid. — TimM  Cwri* 
osiiHes  of  Science. 

Bar  the  New  Sitgkmd  Bamm; 
OtJTTINa  AND  CI7BIHO  OF  HAT. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  farmer's  employment  in 
the  month  of  July  of  more  importance  than  this. 
When  and  how  ^rass  shall  be  cut  for  the  mAlciny 
of  hay,  are  inquiries  that  will  be  likelv  to  be  an- 
swered, according  to  the  education  and  practice  of 
those  who  answer.  I  have  supposed  that  grass 
should  be  cut  when  grown,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  weu;ht  when  cured— say  between  the 
bloom,  and  the  maturing  of  the  seeds.  If  suffered 
to  remain  longer  than  this,  it  becomes  hard  and 
wiry,  and  loses  that  aromatic  flavor  which  is  the 
beauty  of  new-mown  nay. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  pointy  bj 
the  assertion  of  gentlemen  of  experience,  that  it 
is  best  to  let  grass  stand  until  fullj  ripe,  before 
it  is  cut,  because  it  will  then  be  qmcker  and  easi- 
er made  into  hay.  I  cannot  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion. 

How  shall  it  be  cut,  with  a  scythe,  or  with  a 
mower,  by  horse-power  P  I  had  supposed  it  to 
have  been  demonstrated,  again  and  again,  that 
full  one-half  the  expense  of  cuttine  can  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  a  mower  of  approved  construction. 
I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  this,  unless  it 
be,  that  the  expense  of  fitting  up  mowers  will  be 
disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  small  farmers. 
Where  this  is  so,  several  farmers,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  may  unite  in  the  owning  of  a  ma- 
chine ;  and  have  a  common  operator  to  guide  it. 

A  machine  can  be  used  for  the  cutting  of  ten 
acres  per  day,  without  unreasonable  feSigue  to 
man  or  beast.  This  would  require  the  labor  of  ten 
men — ^as  work  is  usually  done  with  a  scythe.  I 
therefore  unhesitatingly  approve  of  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  man-power,  when  it  can  be  done 
so  advantageously  as  in  the  cutting  of  grass. 

Eeeex  Co.,  Maes.,  July,  1860.  * 

Remarks.— So  mote  it  be,  Mr.  \  Pr^fudice  is 
more  than  a  ''monster  of  frightful  mien" — for  if 
it  would  frighten  some  persons  into  a  sense  of 
their  own  interests,  it  would  be  welL  But  it  does 
not,  for  they  worry  along  for  years  fighting  di- 
rectly against  their  own  comfort  and  interest, 
merely  because  they  are  determined  the  world 
shall  go  no  faster  than  they  do. 


COIiIG  IN  HOB8S8. 


A  correspondent  of  the  FarmeT^e  Advocate,  (E. 

S.  Phelps,  Jr.,)  gives  the  following  recipe  for  colic 

in  horses : 

"I  knew  a  horse  taken  with  colic  while  on  a 
tread-wheel  to  a  carding  machine,  so  that  the 
owner  thought  he  could  not  live.  He  got  three 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  they  did  what  they  could, 
and  all  decided  the  horse  must  die.  The  man's 
wife,  who  believed  and  practiced  hygiene,  from 
the  time  the  horse  was  taken,  tried  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  use  a  wet  bandage,  but  he  insisted 
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it  would  do  no  good.  After  all  had  given  up  that 
the  horse  could  no  longer  live,  hy  her  entreaties, 
(the  doctor  saying  it  could  do  no  good  or  hurt,) 
be  took  a  thick  hed-comforter,  hound  it  around 
the  horse,  went  to  the  well  and  drew  water,  and 
poured  it  on  till  thoroughly  soaked.  It  steamed 
like  a  pot  hoiling.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
firom  the  time  he  commenced  the  watering  process 
the  horse  was  up  and  eating,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  horse  doctor,  who  knew  he  could  not  live. 
The  horse  did  good  service  afterwards.  This  recipe 
I  gave  several  years  ago,  and  it  was  copied  into 
most — as  I  was  told  hy  an  editor-— of  the  agricul- 
tural, and  many  other  papers  of  the  United  States. 
Many  have  tried  and  proved  it.  Try  it,  hrother 
£umer. 

THB  OBOFS  OT  1860. 

The  general  evidence  from  all  quarters  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  crops  of  1860  will  be  abundant. 
Of  coarse,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
farmer  has  not  been  so  fortanate,  and  particular 
crops  show  the  effects  of  the  drought,  the  storm,  or 
the  insect — but  such  cases  are  merely  the  excep- 
tion which  prove  the  general  rule. 

In  New  England  the  hay  crop  is  generally  short, 
firom  one-quarter  to-  one-half  less  than  the  aver- 
age. Fruit,  grain  and  vegetables  promise  unusu- 
ally well.  We  present  a  few  extracts  from  our 
exchanges  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Lewiston  Falls  (Me.)  Journal  states  that 
on  new  fields  in  Lewiston  and  adjoining  towns 
there  will  be  nearly  as  much  hay  cut  this  year  as 
there  was  last,  but  on  old  fields  there  will  not  be 
more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much.  On 
both  old  and  new  fields  the  hay  is  heavier  accord- 
ing to  bulk,  and  of  a  much  superior  quality.  It 
will  be  secured  in  better  order  than  for  a  number 
of  years.  Grain,  com,  potatoes  and  other  crops 
look  remarkably  well,  considering  the  long 
drought.  In  Somerset  county  grass  looks  remark- 
ably welL  Wheat  sowed  from  the  15th  to  the 
30th  of  April  goes  clear  of  the  weevil,  and  will 
produce  from  sixteen  to  thirty  bushels  of  first 
quality  grain  per  acre,  if  storms  do  not  injure  it. 
Corn  never  looked  better.  On  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights  of  last  week  there  was  a  slight  firost 
in  many  places  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  Burlington  (Vt)  Phcsnix  says  that  the  hay 
crop  in  that  county  promises  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  last  year,  and  that  was  larger  than  any  one 
preceding  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Since  the 
middle  of  June  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
propitious  for  its  increase,  and  although  late,  the 
growth  in  moist,  uncut  fields  still  continues.  Com 
and  oats  are  exceedingly  thrifty,  and  the  crops  of 
both  will  be  large. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  says  the  far- 
mers are  now  securing  an  abundant  harvest  of 
Genesee  wheat.  All  concur  in  saying  that  the 
yield  is  not  only  handsome,  but  the  quality  is  re- 
markably fine.    The  Oswego  Falladium  says  that 


many  pear  and  apr' 
Struck  with  bligV 
The  wheat  and  v. 
be  large.    The  repoi^ 
from  Illinois  and  Indian 
of  a  blight  in  the  apple  u 
of  that  State.    It  resembles  v 
affects  the  pear,  and  seems  to  k 
that  are  full  of  fruit.    The  e^ain  t.    * 
bids  fair  to  overtop  any  of  previot^ 
the  bountiful  harvest  of  1857,  when  iht 
crops  were  as  follows : 

Corn '........... «83,5fiS,18e  bUBi. 

Wheat 25,397,614     «* 

Oatg 25,000,000      *< 

Other  smaU  grains 8,000,000     « 

Aggregate 136,952,800 

This  aggregate,  large  as  it  is,  will  probably  be 
increased  in  1860.  The  Cincinnati  Oazette  thinks 
the  wheat  and  corn  crop  may  be  more,  the  oats 
not  as  much. 

A  private  letter,  recently  received  from  one  of 
the  largest  South  Carolina  planters,  says :  '*We 
are  in  a  terrible  drought  and  heat  here.  It  is  set- 
tled that  the  com  crop  of  the  South  will  be  very 
short.  As  to  cotton,  greatly  damaged  now,  no 
one  can  say  for  a  month  to  come  what  it  may  do. 
I  am  now  mainly  a  corn  planter.  Six  weeks  ago 
I  expected  to  make  70,000  bushels ;  I  will  now 
compound  for  40,000,  I  expected,  also,  600  bales 
of  cotton,  but  now  only  count  on  400,  but  may 
make  a  little  more.'' 

From  every  quarter  of  Canada  the  prospects 
of  the  coming  harvest  are  most  cheering.  The 
only  exception  to  the  productiveness  of  crops  is 
said  to  be  that  of  hay,  which  is  light ;  but  even 
of  that  the  quantity  is  expected  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  yield  of  last  year. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  reports  exceed- 
ingly encouraging,  and  another  proof,  if  that  were 
wanted,  of  the  unfailing  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
that,  ''while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  not  fail." 


The  Pennsylvania  Oil  Springs. — ^Less  is 
said,  perhaps,  than  formerly,  about  the  newly-dis- 
covered oil  springs  in  western  Pennsvlvania,  but 
the  oil  is  there,  and  all  the  original  local  excite- 
meni ;  and  when  railroads  shall  have  been  built 
through  the  region,  and  arrangements  made  for 
working  His  source  of  incafeulable  wealth,  the 
new  brancL  *f  industry  will  assume  no  mean  pro- 
portions. '1l  **c  are  now  within  the  radius  of  a 
mile  from  Frai.  lin.  Pa.,  over  one  hundred  oil 
springs,  in  only  ei._  ^;t  of  which  pumps  have  been 
put  to  work.  Some  ^f  these  yield  forty  barrels  a 
day,  while  the  general  iverage  of  all  the  wells  is 
twelve  barrels.  But  barrels  cannot  be  got,  and 
when  got  the  facilities  for  getting  to  market  are 
of  the  worst  kind,  so  very  Utile  is  being  done, 
now,  more  than  to  prospect  for  new  bores  and 
hold  on  to  the  old  ones.  Proprietors  will  not  sell 
at  any  price,  and  calculate  their  springs  freely  at 
anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  The  oil  is 
of  good  quality,  and  worth  in  its  crude  state  thir- 
ty cents  a  gallon  in  New  York. 
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PIVISION  OF  X.ABOB  IN  FABMHTG. 

Within  the  recollection  of  middle-aged  people, 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  household 
industry  of  farmers'  families.  Many  who  now 
buy  their  own,  and  much  of  their  children's  cloth- 
ing ready-made,  were  dressed  in  their  childhood 
with  garments  that  were  spun  and  woven,  cut 
and  made,  by '  their  mothers  and  sisters,  with  a 
few  days'  assistance,  perhaps,  on  the  winter  coats, 
by  the  tailoress  of  the  neighborhood.  The  transfer 
of  the  loom  and  spinning-wheel  from  the  family 
to  the  factory  is  very  differently  regarded  by  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Some  think  that  the  result 
of  this  change  ^ill  be  the  gradual  loss  of  that 
industry,  tact  and  independence,  which  has  given 
character  to  the  people  of  New  England,  while 
dthers  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  subject 

"Whether  we  lament  or  rejoice  over  this  change, 
it  can  be  regarded  but  as  a  manifestation  of  that 
"spirit  of  the  age,"  an  evidence  of  that  tendency 
of  our  times,  which  merges  the  individual  in  the 
mass,  which  substitutes  associated  for  solitary 
labor,  and  thus  makes  even  the  baleful  atmos- 
phere of  the  factory  more  attractive  than  the  pure 
air  of  heaven.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
see  by  the  census  returns,  that,  while  our  cities 
and  villages  are  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
many  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country  are 
gaining  but  slowly,  some  are  stationary,  and  not 
a  few  are  actually  decreasing  in  population. 

Farming  has  been  generally  regarded  as  neces- 
sarily an  individual  or  solitary  business.  The 
hand  that  fells  the  trees,  must  drive  the  team, 
thresh  the  grain,  guide  the  plow,  swing  the  scythe, 
sell  the  produce,  buy  stock,  dress  the  pigs,  and 
do  up  all  the  various  jobs  and  chores,  in  doors 
and  out,  that  fkll  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer. 

The  division  of  labor,  which,  anomalous  as  it 
may  sound,  must  be  called  the  first  principle  of 
association,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  which  may 
be  termed  its  second  principle,  has  been  sup^ 
posed  to  be  inapplicable  to  farmiflg,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

These  limits  are,  however,  extending  every 
year.  At  the  West,  it  is  common  for  one  indi- 
vidual to  equip  a  ^breaking-up  plow,"  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  this  one  branch  of  farm- 
ing, during  the  entire  season.  Another  goes  the 
rounds  with  a  patent  reaper,  and  some  one  else 
with  a  threshing-machine.  Several  individuals 
in  Massachusetts  have  purchased  machineB,  and 
have  done  up  the  mowing  for  their  neighbors, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  It  is  also 
a  common  practice  near  large  towns,  for  milk- 
men to  do  the  mai'keting  of  this  article  for  their 
neighbors. 

We  find,  however,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer^  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  application  of  this  principle.  Mr. 
Lysander  Pelton,  of  Gustavus,  Trumbull  county. 


Ohio,  has  established  a  cheese  factory,  where  the 
curd  from  more  than  two  hundred  dairies  is  man- 
ufactured into  cheese.  He  has  erected  suitable 
buildings,  with  sufiicient  shelving  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  of  cheese.  In  April,  he  con- 
tracts with  all  the  farmers  within  a  district  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  square,  who  are  willing  to  sell 
their  curd,  which  is  collected  by  Mr.  P.  and  which 
employs  from  six  to  eight  teams.  The  agreement 
is  that  the  curd  shall  be  sweet,  and  that  ten  pounds 
of  it  shall  make  seven  pounds  of  cheese.  "For 
two  years  past  the  price  has  been  4i  cents  per 
pound  net."  The  curd  from  each  dairy  is  sepa- 
rately tested  at  the  factory,  and  its  amoant  of 
shrinkage,  which  is  various,  determined  by  ex- 
periments }  if  over  30  per  cent,  the  excess  is  de- 
ducted ;  if  less,  it  is  added.  The  curd  is  sliced 
and  ground  fine  by  machinery,  and  the  whole  es- 
tablishment is  arranged  in  factory  style,  «nd  with 
strict  regard  to  convenience  and  neatness,  and 
great  pains  are  taken  to  retain  the  best  possible 
flavor.  Mr.  Pelton  contracts  for  his  cheese  di- 
rectly with  shippers,  and  it  is  stated  that  "no  one 
who  has  dealt  in  his  cheese  has  lost  on  it,"  al- 
though country  merchants  in  Ohio  generally  com- 
plain of  losing  money  by  their  operations  in  this 
article.  The  last  season,  Mr.  P.  contracted  for 
all  the  cheese  he  could  make,  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  tons,  but  in  conseqnence  of  the  drought 
he  does  not  expect  to  exceed  two  hundred  tons. 

The  writer  of  the  article  which  we  have  thus 
condensed,  believes  that  these  two  hundred  dairy- 
men would  realize  less  money  from  the  sale  of 
their  cheese  if  manufactured  at  home,  than  they 
now  do  from  the  sale  of  the  curd ;  thus  making 
a  clear  saving  of  the  labor  and  care  of  manufac- 
turing, preserving  and  selling  them — a  saving 
which  no  dairy- woman  will  call  a  trifle.  The  rea- 
son for  this  belief  is,  that  if  manufactured  in 
these  various  households,  there  would  be  not  only 
two  hundred  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  cheese, 
but  as  many  qualities,  which,  when  carried  to 
market,  a  few  at  a  time,  would  be  sold  for  less 
money  than  Mr.  Pelton  pays  for  the  curd. 

Of  itself,  this  Ohio  speculation  may  be  a  small 
affair ;  but,  as  suggesting  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying to  agriculture  those  principles  of  combi- 
nation, of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  of  the  di- 
vision of  labor,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
manufactures,  we  regard  Mr.  Pelton's  cheese 
factory  as  one  of  those  signs  of  the  times  that 
deserve  a  passing  notice  and  a  passing  thought. 


Lakd  MEAStTRE. — ^EvcTV  farmer  should  have  a 
good  measure,  a  light  stiff  pole,  just  sixteen  and 
a  half  feet  long,  for  measuring  land.  By  a  little 
practice  he  can  learn  to  step  a  rod  in  five  steps, 
which  will  answer  very  well  for  ordinary  farm 
work.  Ascertain  the  number  of  rods  in  wiath  and 
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length  of  a  lot  you  ^rant  to  measure,  and  multi- 
ply one  into  the  other,  and  divide  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  you  have  the  number  of  acres,  as 
one  hundred  and  sixty  square  rods  make  a  square 
acre.  If  you  wish  to  lay  off  an  acre  square,  meas- 
ure thirteen  rods  on  each  side,  and  you  have  the 
thing  very  near. 


BOn^THBBir  AKZ>  NOBTHXBII'  OOBJDT* 

VIELDB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American 
vritinx  from  Kentucky  communicates  the  follow- 
ing, which  may  interest  our  agricultural  friends : 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Yankees,  with  all 
their  ingenuity,  have  never  learned  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow,  while  every  negro  in  the  South 
will  lay  off  a  field,  however  large,  without  having 
a  bend  of  a  foot  in  a  single  row.  The  furrows  Ire 
not  only  straight  but  parallel,  the  last  one  in  a 
field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  always  coming 
out  parallel  with  the  fence.  A  Virginia  farmer, 
60  years  of  age,  told  me  that  he  never  had  a  short 
row  in  one  of  his  cornfields  in  his  life.  In  the 
new  States,  whenever  you  see  crooked  rows  you 
may  know  you  are  among  people  from  New  York, 
New  England  and  Ohio,  and  whenever  the  rows 
are  straight,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  settlement 
of  Southerners.  This  accuracy  is  owing  to  the 
method  of  laying  off  the  ground.  If  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  two 
stakes  are  cut,  each  seven  feet  long,  one  for  each 
edge  of  the  field.  One  of  these  is  set  perpendic- 
ularly seven  feet  from  the  end  of  the  fields  and 
the  plowman,  proceeding  to  the  opposite  edge, 
makes  a  mark  there  also,  seven  feet  from  the  end, 
and  runs  his  furrow  straight  to  the  standing  stake, 
operating  in  a  direction  to  keep  the  unfurrowed 

Sortion  of  the  field  at  his  right  hand.  Returning, 
e  splits  the  seven  feet  strip  with  a.  furrow,  thus 
hawing  round-^or,  as  the  Southerners  say,  'turn- 
ing haw' — at  both  edges  of  the  field.  The  failure 
ofNortherners  to  learn  this  simple  art  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  inveterate  conservatism  characteris- 
tic of  farmers — their  fondness  for  walking  in  the 
paths  of  their  fathers — ^but  it  is  also  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  their  mode  of  guiding  their  horses. 
I  think  that  for  driving  a  team  attached  to  a  wag- 
on, the  two  or  four  reins  used  at  the  North  are 
preferable  to  the  plan  of  riding  the  near-wheel 
norse  and  guiding  the  team  by  a  single  line  on 
the  near  leader,  wnich  is  in  universal  use  at  the 
South.  But  for  plowing,  the  single  line  is  decid- 
edly better  than  anythmg  else  that  I  have  ever 
seen.'* 


Crepit. — ^The  Cheshire  Republican^  published 
at  Keene,  N.  H.,  will  undoubtedly  feel  happier  by 
crediting  us  with  the  article  in  its  issue  of  July 
•19,  entitled  "A  Few  Words  about  Haying."  We 
Eke  to  see  our  children  going  about  the  world  do- 
ing good,  but  always  with  the  badge  of  their  pa- 
ternity upon  them.  We  lay  no  chum  to  the  arti- 
cle entitled  ^^How  to  Mow,**  hitched  on  to  the 
breeches  of  our  own  bantling ! 


To  remove  mildew  from  linen  or  cotton  goods, 
dip  the  articles  in  soft  soap,  and  spread  them  in 
the  son,  on  the  grass. 


For  the  New  B^[Umd  Farmer, 

IiETTIDB  FBOM  THE  SANDWICH 
ISLAXmS. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — From  Kilanea  we  pushed 
on  for  Kau  the  next  station.  We  rode  along  near 
the  sulphur  banks,  down  the  west  side  of  the  cra- 
ter, past  the  burning  lake  which  we  visited  yes- 
terday, and  for  nearly  twenty  miles  travelled 
tlurough  a  country  blighted  with  the  overflowing 
scourge  of  lava  which  has  destroyed  at  least  sev- 
en-tenths of  this  noble  island.  We  then  found  a 
better  country,  ahd  staid  over  night  at  the  house 
of  Frederick  Lyman,  a  worthy  son  of  Rev.  D.  6. 
Lyman,  of  Hilo,  Mr.  Lyman  has  one  of  the  best 
puices  I  saw  on  Hawaii,  a  grazing  farm  of  some 
two  thousand  acres  in  the  district  of  Kau.  The 
next  day  we  rode  through  the  district,  passing  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  last  year.  Some  two  thousand 
bushels  were  here  gathered.  Of  this  I  may  speak 
again,  ere  I  am  through. 

In  1829  I  passed  t&ough  this  district  ^  Every- 
thing was  then  primitive  Hawaiian,  and  little  im- 
provement. Now,  Christian  civilization  exhibits 
Its  firuits  in  meeting-houses,  school-houses,  and  in 
better  habitations  than  formerly ;  in  roads ;  in 
increased  industry ;  wheat  raising,  cattle  raising, 
better  clothing,  &c  Kau,  however,  is  a  hard  dis- 
trict, exceeding  stony  as  a  whole,  and  fit  chiefly 
for  pasturage.  Goats  are  being  raised  in  great 
numbers,  (miefly  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  and 
pulu  from  the  fern  is  plenty  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  becoming  an  article  of  commerce.  Rev. 
W.  C.  Shipman  is  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

From  Kau  we  pushed,  on  for  Kona.  We  rode 
some  thirty-five  miles  the  first  day  over  an  exceed- 
ingly rougn  country.  All  lava,  and  nearly  all  the 
aa  or  clinkers,  small  lava  stones.  Near  night  we  • 
reached  the  sea  and  took  a  canoe.  The  sea  was 
smooth  and  the  mountain  breeze  took  us  on  de- 
lightfully, so  that  at  dawn  of  day  we  had  entered 
Kealakeakua  Bay,  and  we  landea  and  rode  to  the 
residence  of  Rev.  John-D.  Paris,  at  Orange  Hill, 
South  Kona.  His  people,  Hawaiians,  are  mostly 
at  the  sea,  the  bay  where  we  landed,  and  at  the 
coast  which  we  passed  during  the  night  in  the  ca- 
noe. His  principal  meeting-house  is  at  Kealakea- 
kua, near  the  place  where  Opukahaia,  (Obookiah, 
as  written  in£nglish,)used  to  live.  With  Mr.  Paris 
we  visited  Hanamau,  the  ancient  place  of  burial 
of  kings,  and  a  large  ancient  city  of  refuge.  Mr. 
Paris'  residence  is  about  two  miles  from  Keala- 
keakua, and  only  one  mile  from  Kaawaloa,  where 
Cook  fell  in  1779.  This  spot  we  visited,  as  also 
his  monument,  which,  at  a  cost  of  some  two  or 
three  dollars,  perhaps,  not  more,  liis  brave  coun- 
trymen have  erected  to  his  memory. 

We  found  ^uite  a  number  of  foreign  residents 
on  Orange  HiU,  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  D.'  Paris. 
From  his  house  there  is  a  very  good  road  for  six 
or  eight  miles.  The  land  on  each  side  of  this  road 
is  owned  by  foreigners,  and  every  half  mile  you 
see  a  very  decent  framed  or  stone  house  built  by 
a  foreigner.  These  men  are  cultivating  their  lano, 
raising  coffee,  oranges  and  other  Uiinffs.  Till 
lately  the  prospect  was  flattering  that  the  coffee 
crop  woula  be  large,  but  much  or  this  year's  crop 
has  been  destroyed  by  an  insect  which  causes 
both  the  orange  and  coffee  to  blight.  There  is  a 
strip  of  land,  including  this  Orange  Hill,  which 
may  become  some  of  toe  most  valuable  on  Ha- 
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-wail.  It  may  be,  (it  has  not  been  measured,)  for- 
ty miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  broad.  It 
has  been  overflown  with  lava,  and  is  now  very 
stony ;  but  so  much  of  it  has  been  decomposed 
that  there  is  a  rich  soil.  It  cannot  be  plowed,  but 
firuit  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  native  produce 
and  corn  and  beans  dp  well.  If  the  place  is  pre- 
served from  the  fires  of  Pele,  we  shall  hear  from 
South  Kona  again  ere  long. 

'Wishing  to  see  one  more  exhibition  of  Pele's 
dq^ngs,  we  rode  to  Kiholo,  thirty  miles  from  Mr. 
Paris'.  As  we  left  the  settlement  of  Kona,  the 
roads  became  exceedingly  bad  where  they  were 
not  covered  with  grass  spread  over  the  lava  stones, 
and  trodden  down.  The  last  six  or  ei^ht  miles, 
the  road  lay  through  fields  of  lava  horrible  to  be- 
hold. Now,  for  a  mile  or  two,  we  pass  through  a 
region  which  was  overflown,  I  judge,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
lava  grown  grey  with  age,  decomposing  on  the 
upper  side,  but  judging  from  old  nssures  it  must 
be  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  Again  we  enter 
another  belt  of  a  mile  or  two  of  a  more  recent 
age,  but  ancient  and  wilder,  if  possible,  than  the 
last.  Not  an  inch  of  ground,  not  a  spoonful  of 
dirt,  is  seen  over  all  these  horrid  fields.  And  so 
for  miles,  we  found  belt  after  belt,  each  of  differ- 
ent age,  till  we  reached  Kiholo,  and  stood  upon 
the  lava  caused  by  the  eruption  of  1859,  still 
smoking,  sending  up  steam  and  vapor.  We 
walked  over  what  had  been  a  fine  fish-^ond  filled 
with  mullet;  now  nothing  but  a  huge  pile  of  lava 
slabs.  A  little  further,  and  we  came  upon  the 
lava  stream  now  running  on  a  level,  and  now 
rushing  down  a  fall  of  a  foot  or  two.  Approach- 
ing one  of  the  streams,  I  thrust  my  stick  into  it, 
and  drew  out  some  of  the  matter  for  a  specimen. 
The  matter  was  of  the  consistency  of  thick  tar, 
more  adhesive  perhaps.  This  Kiholo  is  about 
three  miles  from  Wainanalii,  the  fishing  village 
where  the  molten  river  just  reached  the  ocean, 
Jan.  31st,  1859.  It  has  been  piling  up  its  matter  i 
as  it  has  cooled,  till  it  has  reacnea  the  place 
where  we  saw  it.  In  the  evening  we  took  canoe 
and  were  rowed  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  place 
where  the  stream  leaps  into  the  Pacific.  The 
wind  was  light  and  southerly,  driving  the  steam 
and  gases  from  us.  Our  canoe  approached  to 
within  sixty  feet  where  we  sat  and  drank  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  There  were  Ihree  streams 
rushing  down  a  precipice  of  some  twenty-five  feet 
high.  We  judged  that  one  of  these  streams  was 
two  fathoms  wide,  the  others  one  fathom  each. 
At  times  the  flow  into  the  sea  was  regular  and 
the  commotion  of  the  water  and  the  ascent  of  the 
steam  constant.  Again,  the  lava,  just  at  the  place 
of  falling  into  the  water,  became  obstructed,  a 
lai^e  mass  collected,  till  the  stream  above  pressing 
hard,  the  pile  became  detached,  and  tons  perhaps 
fell  in  at  once.  At  such  times,  the  boiling,  roar- 
ing foaming  of  the  maddened  waters  was  terrible, 
while  the  clouds  of  steam  which  ascended  upward 
reflecting  the  light  from  the  burninff  river  added 
greatly  to  the  grandeur 'and  terror  of  the  scene ;  I 
retired  from  this  exhibition,  quite  satisfied  with 
what  I  had  witnessed  of  Pele's  doings— pateful, 
too,  I  hope,  that  no  such  burning,  desolating  river 
is  seen  at  present  on  Maui.  Well  may  you,  too, 
be  grateful  that  no  spch  destroying  element  is 
eating  your  fair  and  fruitful  fields. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  of  our  wheat  crop  in  1859, 


and  of  our  troubles  from  another  source.  Wc 
had  our  usual  troubles  with  the  cut-worm  and  the 
caterpillar.  These  being  ended,  the  wheat  did 
well,  was  harvested  and  threshed,  crop  abundant, 
— grain  good.  The  wheat  was  taken  down  to  our 
little  harbor,  and  sold  till  20,000  bushels  had 
been  taken  to  the  mill  of  Honolulu,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  stored  at  the  sea.  Just  then  the 
flouring  company  sent  peremptory  orders  to  their 
agent  to  cease  purchasing  wheat.  And  thus  some 
5000  bushels  remain  on  our  hands.  It  has  caused 
much  suflering  among  my  people,  and  there  seems 
no  little  cause  of  complaint  as  the  company  have 
all  along  urged  the  farmers  to  put  in  the  wheat, 
and  did  not  suggest  any  limits  to  the  quantity  to 
be  raised.  Considerable  of  this  surplus  wheat 
has  been  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  We  need 
moK  competition  in  the  s^le  of  flour,  and  I  trust 
that  by  another  year  there  will  be  another  flouring 
mill,  so  that  bread  will  be  cheaper.  For  a  time  I 
thought  there  would  be  less  wheat  sown  another 
year,  but  as  there  is  so  much  on  hand,  I  now 
think  the  quantity  virill  be  as  great  as  last  year. 
Some  think  even  greater. 

There  is  much  complaint,  just  now,  of  the  hard 
times.  The  poor  success  of  whalers  for  the-  last 
year  or  two,  is  one  cause,  I  suppose.  One  of  our 
wheat  growers,  a  man  from  Ueorgia,  U.  S.,  was 
basely  murdered  on  the  night  of  January  1,  of  this 
year.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  industrious  man. 
The  murderers  have  not  been  convicted^  though 
three  young  Hawaiians  are  under  arrest  for  triaL 
We  have  had  a  very  dry  season,  and  our  fields 
are  still  suffering. 

Yours,  with  much  respect,     J.  S.  Greex. 

MakawiOf  Maui,  January,  1860. 


HOW  MIXGH  HAT  FOB  THB  HOBSBf 

This  is  a  question  which  wc  have  seen  proposed 
in  some  of  the  journals  of  the  day.  If  put  in  a 
general  manner,  you  might,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, ask  how  much  horse  for  the  hay?  The 
quantity  of  hay  for  the  horse  must  depend  on 
many  contingencies — such  as  the  size  of  the  horse, 
the  proportion  of  oats  or  other  provender  which 
he  receives,  his  general  health,  sc.  &c. 

A  Wisconsin  man  has  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer^  on  this  subject.  He  says 
he  has  had  experience  in  keeping  horses,  and  tried 
careful  experiments  in  regard  to  feeding  them. 
He  thinks  that  on  an  average  five  pounds  at  a 
time,  and  three  feeds  per  day,  with  twelve  quarts 
of  oats  per  day,  or  their  equivalent  in  shorts,  is 
enough  for  a  good  sized  horse.  He  considers  '*a 
good  sized  horse*^  one  that  will  weigh  1150  lbs. 
He  recommends  cut  feed  as  being  vastly  prefera- 
ble to  any  mode  of  feeding  horses.  He  also  con- 
tends that  horses  so  fed  nave  no  cough  or  heaves,  • 
which  he  believes  to  be  inseparable  from  feeding 
with  clover  or  dusty  hay,  unless  it  be  cut  and  well 
dampened. 

Tnose  who  have  tried  the  method,  say  that  a 
feed  of  carrots,  say  a  peck  once  per  day,  to  horses, 
will  be  better  than  large  allowances  of  oats,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  few  carrots  will  be  better  to  take 
the  place  of  part  of  the  oats  usually  given.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  is  the  following:  Cttr- 
rots  contain  an  ingredient  called  Pectic  acid,  which 
acid  is  a  great  aid  to  the  gastric  juices  in  digest 
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ing  the  food  of  the  horse.  When  this  is  supplied 
in  the  case  of  feeding  with  carrots,  both  the  hay 
the  horse  eats  and  the  provender  is  more  easily 
and  more  thoroughly  digested. 

We  all  know  that  horses  that  labor  hard, 
whether  in  slow  or  quick  draft,  must  have  more 
concentrated  feed  than  hay,  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  strength  and  animation.  Still  it  will  not 
do  to  feed  them  wholly  on  concentrated  feed. 
Their  stomachs  and  dic^estive  orj^ans  were  made 
to  receive  and  digest  bulky  food,  like  that  of  grass, 
hay,  straw  and  the  like,  and  they  cannot  do  with- 
out it  In  order,  therefore,  to  insure  the  best  of 
health,  they  must  have  fibrous  or  bulky  matter  to 
give  that  distension  to  their  stomachs  their  na- 
ture requires,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  horse,  or  on  the 
size  of  tne  stomach  and  digestive  organs.  Hence 
a  strictly  definite  answer  to  the  question,  how 
much  hay  for  a  horse  ?  must  be  answered  by  each 
individual  horse  for  himself. — Maine  Farmer* 


aUTTLNa  AND  OUBING  OBAIN. 

Experiments  have  pretty  well  settled  the  fact 
that  wheat  should  be  cut  while  the  grain  is  in  the 
state* called  doughy.  The  conclusion  was,  indeed, 
reached  several  years  since  in  regard  to  wheat, 
but  it  has,  by  the  experiments  of  Voelcker,  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  applicable  to  oats ;  and  it  is 
also  known  to  be  equally  applicable  to  Indian 
com.  At  first,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  there 
would  be  a  great  shrinkage  of  the  grain  cut  in 
this  stage,  wnich  would  amount  to  absolute  loss. 
It  is  proved,  however,  that  the  sap  of  the  stems  of 
straw  is  sufficient  to  perfect  the  grain,  and  that 
the  grain,  under  such  circumstances  even  pos- 
sesses some  valuable  properties  which  it  has  not 
when  it  remains  uncut  till  dead  ripe. 

Mr.  Colman  states  that  he  found  by  many  in- 
quiries in  England  that  the  **best  rule  for  har- 
vesting is  not  when  the  stalk  below  the  head  has 
changed  color,  and  the  circulations  have  conse- 
quently ceased,  but  when  the  grain,  though  it  has 
ceased  to  yield  any  milk  upon  pressure,  is  yet 
soft."  The  advantages  of  cutting  at  this  stage 
are  briefly  given  as  follows :  "Wheat  cut  early  af- 
fords more  grain,  yields  less  bran,  makes  better 
flour,  wastes  less  in  gleaning,  gives  better  straw, 
and  e&ables  the  farmer  to  do  the  work  more  lei- 
surely." 

C.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  Farmer's  Fncydopcedia, 
observes — "Grain,  if  not  reaped  until  the  straw 
is  wholly  yellow,  will  be  more  than  ripe,  as  the 
ear,  genersuly,  except  in  the  late  seasons,  ripens 
before  the  entire  ot  the  straw,  and  it  is  observa- 
ble that  the  first  reaped  usually  affords  the  heavi- 
est and  fairest  sample.  The  indications  of  ripe- 
ness in  wheat  are  few  and  simple.  When  the  straw 
exhibits  a  bright  golden  color,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  nearly  to  the  ear,  or  when  the  ear  be- 
gins to  bend  gently,  the  grain  may  be  cut.  But 
as  the  whole  crop  will  not  be  equally  ripe  at  the 
same  time,  if,  on  walking  through  the  field  and 
selecting  the  greenest  heads,  the  kernels  can  be 
separated  from  the  chaff  when  rubbed  through 
the  hands,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  grain  is  then 
out  of  its  milky  state,  and  may  be  reaped  with 
safely ;  for  although  the  straw  may  be  green  to 
some  distance  downwards  from  the  ear,  yet  if  it  be 
quite  yellow  from  the  bottom  upwards,  the  grain 


then  wants  no  further  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  if  properly  harvested  will  not  shrink. 
These  tokens  will  be  found  to  sufficiently  indicate 
the  ripeness  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats ;  but  that 
of  lye  arises  from  the  straw  losing  some  of  its 
golden  hue,  and  becoming  paler." 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  experiments  which 
have  been  reported  on  this  subject,  are  those  of 
Mr.  Hannam,  in  the  12th  and  13th  volumes  of 
the  Quaiierly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Thecals 
were  made  under  his  own  direction,  and  with 
great  care.  He  cut  samples  of  wheat  at  five  dif- 
ferent times,  as  follows : 


Ko.l, 
"  a, 

"•5, 


cat  a  month  iMfore  ftiUy  ripe. 
««  three  weeks  ««  " 
«•  twoweekt  "  " 
««        two  days  ««       " 

<*        when  Itilly  ripe. 


Of  these  lots,  100  pounds  of  grain  of  each 
yielded  as  follows : 

No,  Flour,  SMmdt,  Bran, 

1. T5  pounds 7  poonds 17  ponnds. 

2 7S      ««      7      "      16      «« 

8 80      "      6      "      18      " 

4 77      «      7      «*      14      " 

6 73     «•      U      »«      16     " 

Thus  it  appears  that  No.  3,  which  was  cut  two 
weeks  before  it  was  fully  ripe,  was  superior  to  the 
other  lots ;  giving  more  per  bushel  than  No.  5, 
(cut  when  fully  ripe,)  by  6i  pounds  of  flour,  and 
a  gain  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  flour  of 
equal  measure  of  grain ;  100  pounds  of  wheat  of 
No.  3,  makes  80  pounds  of  flour,  while  100  pounds 
of  No,  5,  yields  72 — showing  an  average  of  eight 
per  cent  in  favor  of  No.  3.  In  grinding,  it  was 
found  that  No.  5  ground  the  worst — ^worse  than 
No,  1,  There  were  in  No.  6  a  greater  quantity  of 
flinty  particles  which  would  not  nass  the  bolt, 
than  in  any  of  the  other  lots.  The  bran  from  No. 
5  was  also  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  that  of 
No.  3. 

Mr.  Hannam  concludes,  therefore,  that  in  cut- 
ting wheat  two  weeks  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  there 
is  a  gain  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  flour  upon^  equal 
measures,  a  gain  of  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the 
weight  of  straw,  and  a  gain  of  7s.  6d.  sterling  in 
the  value  of  every  quarter  (560  lbs.)  of  wheat 
Many  trials  have  been  made  in  this  country  in 
cutting  wheat  at  various  stages,  and  the  results 
agree,  generally,  with  those  above  ^ven. 

But  when  grain  is  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  undergo  a  process  of  cur- 
ing, before  it  can  be  safely  stored  m  the  barn  or 
stack.  Hence  it  is  usual  to  place  the  sheaves  in 
shock  for  several  days,  according  to  the  state  of 
weather,  or  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  straw. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  loss  is  occasioned, 
more  or  less,  by  the  sprouting  of  the  grain  while 
it  stands  in  shock — especially  in  warm,  showery, 
or  damp  weather.  To  guard,  as  well  as  possible, 
against  loss  from  this  cause,  the  shocks  snould  be 
put  up  in  the  best  manner. — Albany  CuUivaior. 


United  State»  Aoricultueal  Society. — 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
at  Cincinnati,  commencing  Sept  12,  and  contin- 
uing to  the  20th.  The  premium  list  amounts  to 
$20,000.  No  cattle  irili  be  received  on  account 
of  the  pleuro-pneuqionia  disease,  but  large  pre- 
miums will  be  ofiered  for  horses,  macminery, 
steam  flre«engines,  &c. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Br.  O.  W.  THtm,  we 
have  before  ui  a  nioely  printed  pamphlet  of  fifty- 
two  pages,  giving  on  account  of  the  traoBactiona 
of  the  North  FrankUa  Agriadtm-al  Society  in 
Maine,  for  the  year  1S99.  Itslio  oontaiiis  a  brief 
luBtory  of  the  Society,  from  ita  beginning  in  1833, 
giving  the  names  of  the  persons  who  hsTO  de- 
livered the  Annual  addre*ce«,  and  of  those  per* 
aons  who  hare  been  elected  as  member*  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agricultuie.  1%6-^Ma[Alet  is  al- 
ao  illostrated  with  good  spMimeas  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  The  address  last  yeai  waa 
given  by  Andkew  C.  Ptui^iPS,  Esq.,  and  ia 
an  excellent  production,  full  of  sound  teach- 
ings and  interesting  and  important  fhets. 
After  speaking  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  county,  of  the  clear  mountain  ajr,  of  the 
rich  intervales  and  crystal  waters,  of  tha 
lakes  studded  with  islands,  and  of  tha  water- 
falls and  forests  about  them,  he  says  ; 

"With  all  this,  are  you  discontented — 
yoiu-  thoughts  wandering  to  some  distant 
State  or  Territory,  and  your  imn^ation 
captivated  with  visions  of  rich  praine  lands 
in  the  West?  Consider,  .first  of  all,  the 
probable  or  even  possible  loss  of  health  ftom 
the  change,  for  which  no  worldly  (piin  is  an 
equivalent.     Uon't  forget  the  shady  side  of  the 

Eicture  —  that  distance  lends  enchantment.  — 
ontrest  your  present .  comfortable  homes,  with 
their  commodious  arrangements,  vcith  a  diminu- 
tive log  house,  its  walls  plastered  with  mud,  with 
its  stick  chimney,  its  solitary  room  answering  the 
manifold  purpose  of  cook-room,  sleeping-room, 
sitting-room  and  parlor,  with  a  multitude  of  swiuc 
standing  guard  at  the  front  door,  grunting  for  ad- 
mission, and  improving  every  opportunity  to  ef- 
fect iL  'Would  you,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  your  cattle  comfortably  housed  in  the 
winter,  enjoy  seeing  them,  without  a  roof  to  pro- 
tect them,  stand  shivering  beside  a  hay-stack, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  shield  themselves  from 
those  cold,  piercing,  biting  winds,  that,  unob- 
stiucied  by  forests,  or  a  single  elevation  of  land, 
blow  over  the  western  prairies  P  Call  your  children 
abiiut  jou,  and  look  upon  their  young  iaces,  now 
radiant  with  the  slow  of  health,  and  think  If  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  sight  to  mark  those  cheeks 
grow  ])alc,  those  Iii)s  livid  and  those  eyes  hollow, 
under  the  effects  of  impure  water  and  miasmatic 


drt^,  all  at 

churches  ond  scliools — all  your  present 
intellectual  and  morol  culture.  Lastly,  don't  for- 
get— for  the  dollar  is,  after  all,  the  grand  consid- 
eration— don't  forget,  when  you  compare  the 
amount  of  products,  to  compare  prices  and  facili- 
ties of  market,  and  the  cost  of  what  you  are 
obliged  to  purchase," 


grown  in  the  open  air  south  of  the  nortbem  line 
of  North  Carolinaond  Tennessee,  Eighteen  thour 
sand  plants  have  been  sent  into  the  Southern  re- 
gion, and  eight  thousand  mor*  hsTB  been  distrib- 
uted to  persons  in  the  Northern  States,  owning 
grcciii-houscs,  0*  objects  of  ciuioaity. 

1'H  W   Uf  T  l.Tt  OABBOT. 

This  is  a  variety  uf  the  common  carrot,  culti- 
vated in  the  flelda  and  gardens,  and  a  poor  thing 
it  is  ;  much  like  the  bov,  neglected,  crowded  down 


^i^ih^ 


and  abused ;  be  is  a  boj  to  be  aure,  but  a  dread-' 
ful  poor  specimen  of  the  g«nus.  The  wild  variety 
is  extensively  natuialiscd  in  New  England,  and 

threatens  to  become  a  troublesome  pest  on  our 
forms,  yfa  have  seen  it  growing  on  gravellf 
rood-sides,  and  even  extending  itself  into  the 
hard,  beaten  track,  much  as  the  neglected  boy 
pushes  his  vices  into  the  proprieties  of  life. 

Whan  this  plont  makes  its  appearance  on  Uie 
premises  of  the  careless  former,  it  soon  multiplies 
BO  as  to  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  It  should  be  carcftilly  de- 
stroyed befbre  it  matures  its  seeds.  JJarltngtons 
pleasant  book  on  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  will 
give  the  reader  a  more  full  account  of  this),  and 
the  ox-eye  daisy. 


A  Valuable  Table.— The  fbllowing  table, 
which  will  be  found  valuable  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, we  republish  at  the  request  of  a  friend : 

A  box  24  inches  by  10  indica  aqnate  and  28 

inches  deep,  wUI  contain  a  barrel — 5  busheia. 


A  box  28  inches  by  19.8  inches  square  and  8 
inches  deep  will  contam  1  bushel. 

A  box  12  inches  by  11.2  inches  square  and  8 
inches  deep  will  contain  1  peck. 

A  box  8  inches  b^  8  inches  Bquorc  and  4,2 
inches  deep  will  oontam  1  gallon. 

A  box  4  inches  by  8  inches  square  and  4.8 
inches  deep  will  contain  a  half-gallon. 

A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  aquaie  and  4.1 
inches  deep  will  contain  1  quart. 
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THX  OX'ITYB  PATSr — LiuiuiiTBivaH. 
This  plant  is  well  known  all  over  NevrEngl&nd 
by  the  nsms  ot  While-Weed.  It  has  become  com- 
men  on  many  farmH,  so  that  the  fields  prcseot  a 
BUT&ce  of  white  aa  though  covered  with  stiow.  It 
is  not  oonsidered  valuable  for  fodder,  either  in  a 
green  or  dry  state,  for  even  when  feed  is  short  in 
the  pastures,  the  daisy  stands  untouched  hy  the 
cattle,  giving  evidence  that  it  is  not  palatable  to 
them.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  unleaa  checked, 
will  drive  out  moat  of  the  gprasaes  wo  cultivate.  It 
propagates  itself  nipidly,  so  that  when  it  once  has 
poBsession  of  a  field,  nothing  short  of  plowing 
and  cultivating  a  succession  of  crops  will  eradi- 


Whenevet  it  firab  appears  in  the  fields,  the  fhr- 
mer  will  do  wall  to  pull  out  every  plant.  In  this 
way  a  few  moments'  labor  each  year  will  keep 
hia  premiseafree  from  the  invasions  of  this  showy, 
but  as  at  present  understood,  worthless  plant. 


INDICAHONS  OF  TBB  APFBOACS'  OP  TUB  MU/- 

LBHNiUH !— It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  there 
vero  not  one  sensible  man  in  the  world  who  ia 
rich.  That,  there  hatbeai  one,  is  certain  from 
the  account  of  ^  remarkabU  mil  app«nded  below. 
How  atruige'  it  ia  tiut,  in  all  the  milliooa  that 
have  been  {tequeathad,  scarcely  a  dollar,  with  very 
nre  exceptions,  has  been  appropriated  to  tha  en- 
couragement of  agricultural  pursuits,  or  U>  teooh 


the  young  the  nrincipleB  and  practices  of  this  int. 
pOTtant  art ! 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  "good  time"  we 
have  read  and  heard  of  so  long,  is  at  hand,  it 
must  be  the  foreshadowing  of  the  miilemiium  it<. 
self,  an  "era  of  good  feeUng,"  whan  ihru  Auik- 
dred  (hmuaTiid  ddUara  are  bequeathed  by  a  single 
Individual,  "for  the  education  in  agriculture  of 
indigent  white  children,"  in  the  city  of  New  Yoiji. 
Tbct  man  shall  have  an  enduring  monument  in 
the  hearU  of«Hr  people,  whether  he  has  one  of 
brass  or  not  But  we  must  not  keep  the  reader 
too  long  from  the  account  of  this 

Remaksablb  Will,— The  will  of  Mr.  John 
Rose,  a  retired  merchant  of  New  York,  whose  de- 
cease was  announced  some  week*  ago,  made  a 
conditional  bequest  of  $:100,000  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  education  in  apiculture  of  indigent 
white  children.  The  condition  is  that  a  cuires~ 
ponding  sum  should  be  appropriated  by  the  city, 
or  raised  by  charitable  oontritnitions,  for  the  pur- 
chase and  support  of  a  farrn  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York,  to  be  devoted  to  the  education  and 
training  to  agricultural  pursuits  of  pauper  chil- 
dren. If  this  purpose  be  not  earned  out,  the 
$300,000  goes  to  the  American  Colonisation  So- 
ciety, for  the  deportation  and  support  of  free 
bla(±B  in  Liberia.  The  decedent  was  a  bachelor, 
and  a  bachelor  brother  of  large  wealth  is  consti- 
tuted his  sole  eiecutor,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
estate,  about  SS 50,000,  placed  in  his  charge  for 
benevolent  and  charitable  institutions.  The  only 
personal  bequesta  are  a  gift  of  $20,000  to  his  e& 
pcutor,  ond  $12,000  to  another  brother,  now  ad- 
vanced in  years.  The  whole  value  of  the  estate, 
|)rincipslly  in  productive  Btocka,  is  reckoned  at 
8880.000.  The  foundation  of  this  large  wealth 
was  laid  in  one  of  the  Southern  cities. 


Fbr  t?ie  Nne  &ig[antl  Palmer* 

THB  (XKJirraT  fob  THB  QHXLOBBJX. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  been  often  tempted 
write  a  few  words  for  your  highly  priied  pa- 
per, but  have  never  found  time,  from  the  same 
cause  that  a  farmer's  wife  com^laina  of  in  the 
number  of  June  30,  which  I  have  just  read.  There 
ia  more  truth  in  her  remarks  than  every  man  is 
aware  of,  whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  noL  Hard 
work,  and  a  plenty  of  it,  is  the  order  of  the  day 
with  a  stirring  farmer,  but  not  the  order  of  the 
night,  as  ia  often  the  case  witl)  the  wife,  who  has 
but  one  pair  of  bands  to  do  with,  and  one  head  to 
think  what  is  to  he  done  in  the  daily  round  of 
every  day  business.  Still,  I  would  not  have  my 
boys  or  girls  brought  up  any  where  else  fbr  all  tho 
ease  and  luxury  that  any  Boaton  lady  enjoys;  and 
why  P  you  may  aak.  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first 
place.  It  ia  much  better  for  their  health  on  a  farm, 
and  less  trouble  In  finding  something  to  keep 
them  out  of  idleness,  which  is  the  parent  of  mi&- 
chiif.  What  if  they  don't  get  so  much  book  learn, 
ing  or  so  much  genteel  education  as  their  city 
cousins ;  their  minds  are  kept  more  pure,  whilst 
they  ore  forming  acquaintance  'With  the  A^le, 
pip,  poultrv,  birds  and  fiower^'ielping  father 
tekecaieoftnefaxm,  and  mother  cook,  ws,sh,  iron. 
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make  and  mend,  and  make  butter  and  cheese,  all  of 
which  they  should  be  early  taught  to  do  with  grace 
on  the  farm.  I  once  heard  an  aged  lady  say^  that 
it  requires  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  goodness  of  God,  to  bring  up  a 
family  just  aa  they  should  be.  I  will  say  to  our 
farmer's  wife  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  that  she  has  the 
right  grit,  and  if  she  has  the  health  which  she 
needs,  will  see  better  days  when  the  children  get 
large  enough  to  help  her,  if  she  teaches  them  as 
weQ  as  she  can,  that  she  cannot  always  do  every 
thing ;  and  if  her  husband  does  not  appreciate  her 
worui  as  he  ought,  he  will  sometime,  if  he  lives. 

A  Farmer's  Wife. 


-WATEB    FIFBS. 


For  several  months  past  we  have  had  frequent 
inquiries  as  to  what  is  the  best  pipe  for  con- 
ducting water  for  farm  and  domestic  purposes. 
Some  of  these  letters,  making  particular  inquiries, 
we  have  answered  at  the  time,  thinking  that,  when 
a  favorable  opportunity  offered,  we  would  give  a 
more  extended  reply  to  the  general  questions 
stated.  Considerable  prejudice  has  always  exist- 
ed against  metal  pipes,  from  the  fact  that  iron 
rusts,  and  lead  is  known  to  give  in  some  cases  a 
poisonous  quality  to  the  water,  which,  after  con- 
stant use  for  a  length  of  time,  undermines  the 
healtl),  and  lays  the  foundations  of  a  painful  and 
lingering  disease.  Other  metals  have  found  a 
sufficient  objection  in  their  cost.  Iron  pipes 
coated  on  the  inside  with  glass  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  are  quite  expensive  in  themselves,  and 
occasion  increased  exi>enses  from  the  difficulty  of 
laying  them.  Cement  pipes,  made  by  coating 
sheet  iron  or  tin  pipes  on  the  inside  with  cement, 
are  not  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  have  proved 
to  be  all  that  was  desired.  Pipes  of  hydraulic 
cement,  made  by  moulding  the  cement  around  a 
rod  of  iron  or  wood,  and  then  withdrawing  the 
rod  before  the  hardening  of  the  cement,  have  also 
been  recommended,  and  in  cases  where  not  much 
pressure  has  to  be  resisted,  answer  every  purpose. 
Within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  multifarious 
applications  of  India  rubbcar  and  gutta  percha  to 
domestic  purposes  have  suggested 'their  use  for 
conducting  water,  and  both  materials  are  now 
manufactured  into  pipes  for  that  purpose. 

Having  thus  stated  the  most  important  kinds 
of  pipe,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  express  our  views 
concerning  them,  and  the  reasons  we  have  for 
entertaining  them.  For  aqueducts,  when  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  to  be  conveyed  from  a  spring  or 
stream,  we  know  of  no  pipe  we  should  prefer  to 
wood.  Wood  seldom,  if  ever,  taints  the  water 
which  passes  through  it,  i»  easily  procured,  and 
if  properly  laid  will  lost  for  a  longer  time  than 
iron.  In  the  country  the  expense  attending  it 
would  be  Small,  compared  to  oUier  materials  which 
would  have  to  be  transported  from  a  distance* 


Logs  for  pipes  should  be  used  whole,  the  bore 
should  be  through  the  centre,  or  heart- wood,  and 
in  laying  them,  they  should  be  placed  at  such  a 
depth  as  to  secure  as  uniform  a  temperature  and 
state  of  moisture  as  is  possible.  This  last  is  the 
great  point  to  observe  in  laying  wooden  pipes. 
A  depUi  of  four  feet  in  clayey  or  meadow  land, 
and  six  feet,  or  even  more,  in  sandy  soil,  is  not 
more  than  is  required  to  secure  durability  to  the 
aqueduct,  and  if  this  is  not  observed  the  labor 
will  have  to  be  repeated  at  altogether  too  frequent 
intervals  to  be  profitable.  The  old  Jamaica  pond 
aqueduct,  which  for  many  years  supplied  a  por- 
tion of  our  city  with  water,  and  the  one  still  in 
constant  use,  we  believe,  at  Springfield,  which 
was  constructed  by  the  late  Charles  Steams,  of 
that  city,  some  twenty  years  ago,  prove  that  when 
the  conditions  we  have  named  are  observed  there 
is  no  material  so  valuable  as  wood  for  works  of 
any  size.  Of  course,  for  conveying  water  for  the 
use  of  large  cities,  where  millions  of  gallons  are 
consumed  daily,  this  material  would  be  found  en- 
tirely insufficient,  and  iron  must  be  adopted. 
We  intend  our  remarks  to  (4>ply  only  to  such 
works  as  are  needed  for  single  estates,  or  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  objections  to  lead  pipe  are  sustained  by 
the  evideniie  of  ova  best  chemists,  and  we  should 
not  make  use  of  it  where  the  water  conveyed  is 
to  be  used  for  drinking,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
food. 

The  cement  pipe  made  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  come  into  use  to  some  extent.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Farmer  writing  from  Middlefield^ 
Ct,  in  1856,  says  of  this  pipe,  '*I  have  the  oe» 
ment  pipe,  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
last  for  centuries.  It  is  made  by  coating  the  in- 
side of  a  pipe  made  of  sheet  iron,  or  tin,  with  ce- 
ment This  pipe  is  made  in  pieces  of  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  which  are  united  when  laid, 
and  all  is  covered  with  cement  two  inches  thick. 
If  properly  laid  it  is  perfectly  strong  and  tight  at 
the  joints,  and  will  sustain  a  great  amount  of 
pressure."  We  have  before  us  an  unpublished 
letter  of  recent  date,  from  another  correspondent, 
who  is  an  engineer,  and  has  superintended  the 
construction  of  works  of  this  class,  in  which  he 
says,  "The  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Pittsfield  have 
extensive  water  works  where  the  cement  pipe  is 
used  with  entire  success,  the  water  flowing  through 
the  pipes,  which  are  from  one-half  an  inch  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  as  pure  as  if  conveyed 
through  solid  stone." 

But  the  principal  demand  for  a  pipe  for  con- 
veying water  seems  to  be  for  one  that  will  be 
most  profitable  to  use  in  short  distances,  and 
where  not  a  large  supply  is  needed  s  a  pipe  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  in 
diameter.    For  this  purpose  the  new  candidates 
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for  public  favor  deserve  a  consideration.  We 
are  frequently  asked  whether  India  rubber  or  gut- 
ta  percha  will  not  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the 
\rater  conveyed  through  them.  This  may  be  the 
case  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  will  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  These 
materials  are  both  used  to  a  great  extent  for  pur* 
poses  where  metals  have  been  found  unsuitable, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  this  objection  has  been 
proved  against  them.  The  natural  elac-ticity  of 
these  substances  is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  under  the  action  of  heat  and 
cold,  under  almost  any  form  of  manufoeture,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  danger  from  bursting  on  account 
of  freezing.  Were  we  about  laying  a  pipe  for 
our  own  use,  we  should  use  one  or  the  other  of 
these  materials. 

The  India  rubber  pipe  made  by  the  Boston 
Belting  Company  possesses  several  valuable  qual- 
ities. .A  section  of  the  pipe  shows  its  construc- 
tion to  be  as  follows :  Cloth  heavily  coated  on 
both  sides  with  rubber,  is  wound  round  some 
three  or  four  times,  and  coated  again  on  the  in- 
side and  outside  with  pure  rubber.  This  makes 
the  thickness  of  the  one  inch  pipe,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  having  cloth  for  its  basis, 
obviates  all  liability  to  flaws  and  weaknesses  in 
its  manufacture.  It  can  be  bent  with*  ease  into 
curves  of  small  radius,  making  the  labor  of  lay- 
ing it  upon  uneven  surfaces  and  around  angles 
no  more  difficult  than  upon  a  level  and  straight 
course.  The  pipe  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  elasticity  in  cold  weather  as  in  warm, 
so  that  there  need  be  no  resort  to  artificial  heat 
when  laying  it  in  cold  seasons.  The  gutta  per- 
cha  pipe  possesses  some  of  these  qualities,  but 
its  sensitiveness  to  heat  makes  a  great  objection 
to  its  use.  It  also  becomes  very  rigid  under  the 
action  of  severe  cold,  so  that  in  our  opinion  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  fractured  at  such  times. 
It  can  never  be  safely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  or  firot  and  can  never  be  used  for  conveying 
hot  water.  Its  extreme  lightness,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  jointed  when  necessary,  are  much 
in  its  favor.  Chemists  have  pronounced  in  favor  of 
both  these  materials,  as  far  as  in^parting  any  del- 
eterious properties  to  the  water  is  concerned,  and 
both  are  worthy  of  trial  from  any  one  about  lay- 
ing a  pipe  for  conveying  water. 

The  cost  of  these  two  materials  varies  but  lit- 
tle. The  one  inch  rubber,  pipe  costs  twenty-four 
cents,  the  gutta  percha  twenty-five  cents  per  foot, 
the  former  warranted  to  stand  200  pounds  pres- 
sure to  the  inch,  the  latter  tested  to  fifty  pounds. 

The  cement  pipe  spoken  of  above,  costs  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  foot  for  two  inch  pipe,  when 
laid.  But  the  pipe  to  be  used, — wood,  cement,  In- 
dia rubber,  or  gutta  poroha,— -to  secure  the  desired 
ends,  and  at  the  same  time  consult  eoonomy,  must 


depend  somewhat  upon  circumstances.  To  se* 
cure  entire  satisfaction,  the  object  to  be  gained 
should  be  first  fully  understood ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  material  which  will  most  fully  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
whatever  its  first  cost,«will  prove  to  be  the  most 
economical. 

For  ih«  New  England  Parmtr* 
FiaUBJBS,  AND  A  FABli. 

Mr.  EDitOR :— The  problem  of  "P.  J.,"  in  the 
monthly  i^arm^*  for  March,  so  far  as  the  figures 
have  to  do  with  it,  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  solve. 
But  the  question,  "Will  said  farm  ever  be  paid 
for,  from  the  farm  P"  I  will  answer,  by  saying,  if 
he  has  been  able  to  meet  his  annual  payments 
and  annual  interest  promptly  through  the  hard 
times  that  farmers  have  met  from  1652  to  1860,  a 
reference  to  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
amount  of  each  yearly  payment  of  principal  and 
interest,  will  give  him  high  hope  of  success. 

1852.  1853.   1864.  1856.  1856.   1857.   1858.   1869. 
Principal,  $200     100     100     100      100     KO     100     100 
lateKst,  120      123     117      111      105       00       03 

Total,  $200      229      228     217      211      905    ~109    l^' 

1880.  1861.   1862.   1868.  1864.  1865.  1866.  1867. 
Prindpai,  $100     100     100     100      100     100     100     100 
Interest,         87       81       75       60        63       57       hi       45 


Total, 


$187      181      175      169       168      157      151      145 


1868.  I860.  1870.  ISH.  1872.  1873. 
Principal,  $100     100     100     100      100     150     2,860 
Intereat,   .      89       83       27       21        16         9      1,449 

ToUl,  $139   "l5   ~127   "lii    "il6    Isi      8,799 

<*P.  J."  will  notice  that  he  will  have  paid 
$3,799,  prhicipal  and  interest,  in  1873,  $1,449  of 
which  is  interest.  April  1,  1860,  ho  will  have 
paid  of  principal  $1,000 ;  interest,  $864. 

I  like  the  reply  of  Ed.  Emerson  to  "C.  L.  W.,** 
in  relation  to  the  9^  acre  farm,  and  he  might 
have  added  among  his  other  arguments  against  a 
small  farm,  that  die  expense  oi  the  family  is  the 
same  on  a  small  as  on  a  large  farm.  Let  me 
have  plenty  of  "elbow  room''  to  farm  it  profitably. 

Ooshm,  VL,  Marchf  1860.  O.  W.  D. 


▲FFUDS  FOB  FBSPIXrO. 

For  cattle,  sweet  apples  are  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  roots  —  promoting  both 
growth  and  health. 

For  swine,  nothing  equals  an  epple  pie,  either 
for  relish,  or  for  fattening  power.  The  pig  is  not 
very  dainty  about  his  pie,  nowever.  If  you  mere- 
ly cook  the  apples,  and  stir  in  a  little  bran,  he 
won't  refuse  the  dish ;  substitute  shorts,  or  com- 
and-cob-meal,  or  ground  oats,  or  buckwheat,  and 
it  will  suit  his  palate,  and  pile  on  the  fat  amaz- 
ingly. And,  for  finishing  up  a  piece  of  pork,  an 
apple  pudding,  thickened  with  good  corn-meal, 
is  as  far  ahead  of  hard  com  as  the  com  is  of  raw 
pumpkins. 

Pork  made  with  apples  is  sweeter,  and  quite  as 
free  from  shrinking,  as  the  "corn-fed." 

But  to  the  question — "Would  it  be  profitable  to 
raise  sweet  apples  for  feeding  to  cattle  or  swine?" 

Altogether  so— unless  the  apples  will  brinff  in 
market  much  more  than  they  cost  to  feed  the  nu- 
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mans  on !  True,  it  takes  time  to  start  an  orchard 
and  bring  it  into  bearing ;  but  then  th^  outlay  is 
small,  and  the  ground  may  be  profitably  used  for 
other  crops  while  the  trees  are  growing.  When 
once  in  bearing  condition,  what  other  crop  will 
pay  as  well  as  apples  ?  For  awine,  they  may  be 
made  to  save  halt*  the  com  used  in  fattening  pork. 
For  cattle,  they  are  wortb  nearly,  or  quite  as 
much  as  roots.  Plant  out  the  apple  trees ;  they 
must  prove  profitable. — Oeneaee  Farmer, 


LOSS  OF  THE  CITB. 


Literally,  there  can  bo  no  such  thing  as  "loss 
of  the  cud."  Ruminating  animals  are  never  fur- 
nished with  an  appendage  so  ridiculous  as  a  cud, 
to  bo  used  as  "gum,"  in  the  mouth  of  a  school- 
boy, which  if  lost,  must  be  supplied,  with  an  ar- 
tificial "cud ;"  as  if  the  operations  of  nature  must 
be  suspended  until  this  prepared  artificial  panacea 
is  supplied,  to  take  the  place  of  the  natural  "cud 

By  a  slight  investigation  of  anatomy  and  hab- 
its of  ruminating  animals,  this  very  common  do- 
lusion  would  be  dispelled,  and  the  slight  under- 
standing of  the  "cud,"  the  causes  of  its  "loss," 
%nd  the  means  necessary  to  be  used  to  restore  it, 
would  be  more  clearly  understood. 

By  ruminants,  or  ruminating  animals,  we  mean 
those  having  a  complex  stomach  with  four  cavi- 
ties so  disposed  as  to  allow  of  ruminating,  or  the 
act  of  at  once  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  food, 
slightly  chewed,  and  afterward  to  retunv  it  to  the 
mouth,  and  there  more  thoroughly  masUoate  it, 
and  fit  it  for  digestion.  Digestion  is  alwaya  pre- 
ceded by  this  action  in  this  order  of  mammals,  and 
they  are  exclusively  confined  to  a  vegetable  diet 
Now  if  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs,  or  sickness  from 
any  other  cause  ensue,  this  order  of  nature  may 
for  the  time  be  suspended,  and  the  animal  have 
no  need  to  perform  the  act  of  rumination.  The 
ordinary  operations  of  a  healthy  animal  are  not 
called  into  requisition.  Hence,  we  hear  of  "loss 
of  cud."  The  onlpr  "remedy"  for  this  "loss"  lies 
in  restoring  the  animal  to  health,  and  if  we  know 
what  is  the  disease,  we  can  the  more  certainly  ap- 
ply the  "remedy."  But  all  the  "made  cuds"  that 
ever  entered  into  the  materia  medica  of  quack- 
dom  can  never  compensate  for  the  folly  and  igno- 
rance of  applying  one. 

The  stomach  of  ruminating  animals  is  espe- 
cially organized  for  the  performance  of  its  pecu- 
liar functions.  It  consists  of  four  distinct  cavi- 
ties, all  communicating  with  a  muscular  canal  at 
the  termination  of  the  cBtophagus,  Coarsely  mas- 
ticated food  piMaes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
muscular  canal  into  the  first  cavity,  callea  the  ru- 
men,  or  paunch.  Water  is  received  into  the  sec- 
ond cavity,  called  the  reiiculumt  and  almost  ex- 
clusively occupies  the  honey*oomb  cells  of  that 
cavity^  and  is  gradually  mixed  with  the  coarsely 
divided  food  which  is  undergoing  mastication  in 
the  7-umen*  When  thia  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
a  portion  of  the  mass  is  raised  into  a  muscular-  ca^ 
nal,  is  there  moulded  into  a  ball,  and  by  a  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  Lb  forced 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  ia  perfectly  masticated 
It  leisure,  mixed  with  saliva,  and  again  swallowed, 
it  now  passea  directly  into  the  third  recess  called 
the  psaUerium,    Here  the  superfluous  fluid  is 


absorbed,  and  the  thoroughly  subdivided 
passes  gradually  into  the  fourth  zecess,  called 
the  abomamiSf  where  it  is  completely  digested, 
and  from  which  it  passes  off  into  the  lesser  intes- 
tines. 

Rulninating  is  a  most  interesting  process  of 
nature,  and  it  is  a  most  pleasing  study  to  observe 
and  noto  in  its  manifola  operations,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  supreme  satisfaction  of  a  well-fed  animal 
"ruminating,"  or  elaborating  by  this  wonderful 

Provision  of  Providence, — ^the  mastication  of  food 
y  delugition,  ejection  and  final  swallowing — oth- 
erwise, "chewing  the  cud."  When  we  become 
more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  beautiful  econ- 
omy of  animated  nature,  and  its  most  wonderful 
organization,  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  the  "loss 
of  the  cud,"  but  will  attribute  the  effects  to  their 
proper  causes,  and  cdl  things  by  their  right  names. 
..  V.  H.  C.,  in  Oen.  Farmer. 


THB  IDYIi  OF  A  -VTESTBBN  WITE^ 

BT  XXXA  PABXAN. 

Straying  bere  at  doik,  I,  a  boosewife  meny, 
Leaa  npoD  tho  fence  and  Uaten  tbrou^  the  i^oom, 

Watch  the  soiuet  fade  finom  yonder  gleaming  ferqr. 
Harking  with  my  heart  for  Joe*8  light  whittle  home. 

All  to  quaintly  built,  brown  and  low  our  house  ii : 
Naught  but  simple-hearted  honest  folks  are  we, 

But  we  live  content  as  our  own  mosa>roses. 
Though  the  nol^y  world  doth  mind  not  Joe  and  mt 

Rustic  king  and  queen  of  these  mral  riches ; 

Humming  hires  of  bees,  and  many  flocks  and  herds. 
And  a  beautJftd  and  fruitful  orchard  which  is 

Full  of  sweet,  sweet  dover  grass,  and  nests  of  Mids. 

By  a  sIlTer,  broad,  lone  and  silent  river, 
'Twixt  the  river  and  the  mossy,  ancient  wood. 

In  our  rustic  house ;  and  the  wood  fowl  ever 
Crieth  all  day  through  this  peaceful  neighbozfaood. 

By  the  sammer*s  Adr,  greenest-kirtled  Isiries 
In  the  woodUne's  flowering,  dark-leaved  scolptore  laid 

In  a  cornice  rare  round  our  stoop  J  and  there  is 
Love's  own  arbor  seat  and  moon-paved  prainenaito. 

O^r  It  do  the  tall,  clambering  aoniing-glorlei 
Spill  at  mom  their  dainty'  cups  of  perftuned  dew  $ 

There  walk  Joe  and  I  with  our  household  storlea— 
I  and  Joe,  good  farmer  Joe,  when  day  is  through. 

O,  how  happy  we !  through  the  summer  evening  walking. 

As  the  happy  ones  of  ancient  Aroady  I 
Q,  how  happy  we !— rustle  married  loven  talkiiw, 

Thoui^  the  noisy  world  ne'er  heard  of  Joe  and  n«. 

Straying  here  at  dusk,  I,  a  housewife  merry, 
Lean  upon  the  ftnoe  and  listen  through  the  gloom ; 

Watch  the  sunset  fade  fh>m  yonder  gleaming  Csriy, 
Harking  with  n^  heart  for  Joe's  light  whistle  home. 


Old  Peas  and  Beans. — ^If  you  have  any  old 
peas  or  beans  in  your  granaries,  which  have  be- 
come mouldy,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and 
after  drying  them  thoroughly,  grind  and  give  them 
to  your  swine.  Treated  in  this  manner,  and  es- 
pecially peas,  they  oonstitate  a  most  valuable  and 
nutritious  food  for  swine.  But  beans,  unless 
cooked  and  mixed  with  other  substances,  are  the 
most  valuable  for  sheep. 
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OBADXTAIi  'DTMXJSUmOtr  OF  BAINIPAUD 

IK  ziirouLzn)  and  sooti^akd. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Vallet/  Farmer, 
for  1859,  we  gave  an  article  on  the  annual  dimi- 
nution of  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  Uni^d  States,  the 
cause,  and  the  probable  effects  upon  the  agricul- 
tural Interests  of  the  country,  &c  In  England, 
the  annual  fall  of  rain,  in  inches,  is  probably  one- 
half  less  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  yet  in 
England  there  are  at  least  one-third  more  rainy 
days  in  a  year  than  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  former  country  it  only  rains,  while  in 
this  country  it  often  pours.  The  causes  that  pro- 
duce this  effect  in  this  country  have  been,  com- 
paratively, but  a  fQw  years  in  operation,  while  in 
England  and  Scotland  they  have  been  for  centu- 
ries. These  changes  are  so  marked,  and  the  re- 
sults so  important,  that  the  Scottish  Meteorologi- 
cal Society  offer  a  reward  of  £20  ($100)  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  following  questions :  1.  Wheth- 
er the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  western  part  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  is  less  now 
than  It  formerly  was.  2.  Assuming  this  fact  to 
be  established,  what  are  the  most  probable  causes 
of  it  ?  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, th&  Secretary  of  the  Society,  A.  Keath  John- 
son, says : 

"Notice  maybe  taken  of  the  popular  belief  that 
springs  of  water  have  been  graauaily  diminishing, 
or  altogether  drying  up,  especially  in  arable  dis- 
tricts;  and  the  following  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  Registrar  General  for  England,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  June,  1859:  'The  deficiency  in  the 
fall  of  rain  from  the  beeinning  of  the  year,  is  1} 
inch.  The  deficiency  in  the  years  1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857,  1859,  amounting  to  the  average  fall  of  one 
year,  viz.,  25  inches.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  fall  of  rain  (year  by  year)  from  the  year 
1815,  it  would  seem  that  the  annual  fall  is  be- 
coming smaller,  and  that  there  is  but  little  proba- 
bility that  the  large  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by 
excess  in  future  years.'  With  reference  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  supposed 
effects  of  deep  drainage,  and  deep  culture  of  the 
soil,  in  raising  the  temperature  ooth  of  soil  and 
atmosphere,  in  less^ing  evaporation,  and  dimin- 
ishing the  condensation  of  vapor." 

This  is  not  only  an  interesting,  but  an  impor- 
tant subject  for  investigation,  and  we  hope  that 
we  may  chance  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  prize 
essay  when  it  is  published,  that  we  may  compare 
the  views  with  those  we  have  expressed. 


NATIVB  OATTIiB. 


We  have  a  breed  of  cattle  in  the  Northern 

States  which  pass  under  the  appellation  of  '*na- 

tive  cattle,"  but  there  appears  to  be  a  stock  in 

Texas  better  entitled  to  the  name.  A  Texas  paper 

says: 

"We  are  informed  by  those  most  familiar  with 
the  facts,  that  these  cattle  were  of  uniform  color, 
as  much  so  as  buffaloes — a  black  brown,  ap- 
proaching black ;  short  glossy  hair,  beautiful 
turned  horns,  large  in  size,  with  broad  chest  and 
bodies,  well-rounded  quarters,  and  generally  ex- 
hibiting excellent  forms  for  beef  and  draft.  The 
half-breed  fully  sustains  this  description,  and  is 
not  only  a  valuable  work-ox,  but,  when  fat,  woidd 


rank  as  a  first  class  beef.  One  object  in  alluding 
to  the  subject,  is  to  invite  inquiry  as  to  whether, 
if  not  too  late,  our  common  stock  of  cattle  may 
not  be  improved  by  preserving  this  wild  breea 
and  crossing  it.  It  is  probable  there  are  some 
still  in  this  country  in  a  aomestic  state.  Another 
point  of 'considerable  interest,  and  one  that  we 
nave  on  various  occasions  heard  discussed  with- 
out any^  eatisibctory  result,  is,  whence  came  this 
distinctive  family  of  cattlp,  all  of  the  same  color 
and  general  exterior,  which  make  them  entirely 
different  from  the  domestic  stock  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  all  of 
which  are  new  to  Texas." 


SDCTBAOTS  AND  BZIFIiISS. 

FAKll  MACHnrBAT. 

A  good  many  men,  and  boys  too,  will  give  a  hearty 
amen  to  your  prayer  for  blessings  on  the  Mann  who 
invented  the  ** Vegetable  Weeder,"  if  it  comes  up. to 
the  recommendation  you  seem  disposed  to  give  It.  I 
hope  it  will  be  in  the  market  before  another  season  for 
weeding  comes  round.  The  "good  time"  seems  to  he 
coming  for  the  farmer.  Machines  are  almost  daily 
brooglit  to  public  notice  intended  to  save  the  wear  and 
tear  of  homon  muscle  in  fieirm  labor.  Mowers,  reap- 
ers, ditch-diggers,  rock-lifters,  &c.,  are  multiplying  in 
all  quarters,  till  there  seems  to  bo  little  hard  work 
left  to  be  accomplished  by  mere«manaal  labor. 

A  Ariend  at  mv  side  names  a  farmer  of  Grafton,  who 
has  imagined  (though  I  do  not  think  he  has  made  any 
attempt  to  realize  his  imagination)  a  machine  for 
milking  cows,  to  bo  worked  by  the  motion  of  the 
cow's  tail.  To  the  objection,  that  this  could  only  be 
worked  during  the  fiy  season,  the  same  friend  suggests 
the  use  of  arttjicial  flies  I  Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  me- 
chanical genius.  ._,  J.  Doolittlb. 

VEBHIN  IN  THE  POULTRY  HOTTSE. 

In  reading  your  last  number  of  tho  monthly  Farmer^ 
I  noticed  a  piece  about  hen-lice ;  and  thinkmg  that  I 
could  give  a  littlo  information  In  regard  to  tho  exter- 
mination of  these  troublesome  vermin,  I  take  tho  liber- 
ty to  reply  to  Mr.  Reed's  article.  Last  fall,  having 
moved  a  short  distance  from  the  dty,  and  taking  a 
fancy  to  hens,  I  purchased  two  hens  and  a  rooster. 
Finding  that  by  good  treatment  they  can  bo  made  to 
pay,  I  have  since  increased  my  flock  to  thirty.  Having 
a  barrel  of  lime  which  I  had  no  use  for,  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  a  little  on  the  floor  of 
my  coop  to  make  it  white  and  clean,  but  I  have  since 
found  that  it  not  only  serves  that  purpose,  but  others. 
It  purifles  the  atmosphere,  keeps  the  coop  white  and 
clean,  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  think  I  can  saft^Iy  say 
that  it  keeps  the  poultry-house  free  from  all  vermin, 
for  since  I  have  used  it,  I  have  not  had  any  trouble 
with  my  hens  in  regard  to  lice  or  other  vermm.  In  fly- 
ing ft^m  the  roosts  or  nests  it-  gets  in  amongst  their 
feathers,  which  keeps  them  healthy  and  in  good  condl* 
tion.  A.  F. 

Wettbrook,  Jufy,  Me.,  1860. 


VABMINO  OPEBATIONB  IN  S88BX  C01TNTT. 

I  have  recently  seen  Manny's  and  the  Buckeye 
Mowers  most  snccessftilly  operated  on  the  farms  of 
Messrs.  Ware  and  Memll.  Mr.  W.  has  finished  the 
catting  of  his  grass  with  Manny's,  and  as  he  holds  and 
drives  himself  his  opinion  is  worthy  of  confidence. 
While  looking  at  his  mowing,  I  glanced  at  his'  extend- 
ed fields  of  onions— several  acres  of  which  have  been 
replanted  with  carrots,  by  reason  of  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  at  tho  bottom.  Some  of  them  were  still  found 
operating.  He  hopes  for  a  good  yield  of  carrots  though 
planted  since  Jaly  came  in.  The  crop  of  grass  is  not 
large  tho  present  season— 4he  cold  and  drought  of  the 
spring  operated  against  its  starting  well.  Never  have 
I  witnessed  a  more  vigorons  growth  upon  trees  of 
every  variety,  and  never  have  I  seen  the  fields  cov- 
ered with  an  aspect  more  luxuriant.  v 

Juhj  12, 1860. 
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SUFBKPHOSPHATE  POB  TUBNIPS. 

About  the  first  of  July,  last  year,  I  plowed  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  oia  mowing  land;  soil,  a  sandy 
loam  on  the  higher  part,  good  strong  loam  lower  down 
the  slope,  and  running  to  the  edge  of  a  peaty  swami^. 
Spread  on  400  pounds  of  Coo's  superphosphate  of  lime, 
harrowed  it  well,  sowed  fourvarieties  of  turnips,  about 
one-half  in  rows  with  a  secd-sowcr,  and  the  other  half 
broadcast  and  harrowed  In.  The  season  was  dry  for 
several  weeks  afterwards,  but  the  seed  came  up  welL 
When  the  young  turnips  had  very  slowly  put  out 
about  four  leaves,  the  tips  of  the  leaves  began  to  blight 
and  bcaimc  dry  and  crisp,  and  so  continued  through- 
out the  season.  At  harvesting,  the  whole  <ri*op  was  not 
worth  half  the  cost  of  the  superphosphate.  All  the  va- 
rieties of  the  turnip,  on  all  the  varienerof  soil  showed 
the  same  appearance  of  blight.  This  was  my  first  cx- 
I>ericnce  with  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  for 
turnips ;  and  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  this  ef- 
fect should  be  attributed  to  the  superphosphate,  to  the 
dryness  of  the  season,  or  to  some  other  cause. 

Concord,  July  9, 1860.  Minot  Frait. 

IS  TKBXtSQ  PBOFItABLE  ? 

.  If  Mr.  Pinkham  is  not  satisfied  that  fiurming  is  prof- 
itable, I  would  commend  to  his  attention  the  following 
facts.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  lady  in  this  vicinity  was 
left  a  widow  in  the  occupancy  of  a  farm  Incumbered 
with  some  $1800  of  debt.  She  has  hired  all  the  work 
on  the  place,  and  has,  in  the  ten  years,  reduced  the 
debt  to  8300,  besides  educating  two  daughters  to  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-one,  respectively,  and  bear- 
ing the  extra  expense  of  two  severe  sicknesses  in  her 
own  person.  As  to  tcpairs,  improvements,  &c.,  I  only 
know  that  I  have  sold  her  several  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  in  the  last  four  years,  for  fences,  new  roofing 
bams,  &c.  She  has  sold  some  timber,  but  only  enough 
to  cover  the  expense  of  a  family  carriage,  and  a  piano 
for  the  eldest  daughter,  which  articles  she  has  pur- 
chased in  the  meantime.  If  that  farm  has  not  afford- 
ed a  profit,  I  hardly  know  what  business  ha8  or  can. 
Arliti^n,  R.,  July  9, 1860.  A.  B.  Coke. 

CROPS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  last  week  in  June  was  a  hot  sultiy  week  with 
us.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been  changeable,  a 
few  days  hot  and  then  cool  again,  with  easterly  winds. 
We  had  a  fine  rain  on  the  5th  of  Jul^  which  will  carnr 
out  the  gross  crop.  As  a  general  thmg,  grass  is  a  fair 
crop  in  this  section  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  though  old 
meadows  will  be  light.  Rye  and  oats  look  well  on  the 
ground,  oats  in  x)articular.  Com  and  potatoes  stand 
well  at  present.  There  is  a  prospect  for  a  fair  ft*ult 
crop.  Apples  look  well  on  the  trees.  Cherries  and 
strawberries  hhve  been  good.  L.  Dvhand. 

Derby,  Ct.,  July,  1860.    _ 

WATER  PIPES. 

I  have  seen  several  comnnicatlons  in  the  Farmer  re- 
lating to  pipes  for  conducting  water,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
oulrc  through  the  Farmer  more  fully.  I  wish  to  know 
tnc  bc>^t  kind  where  the  water  stands  in  the  pipe  one 
hundred  feet  and  is  dniwn  fVora  thence  by  pump,  and 
the  price  per  foot  for  one-inch  pipe  ?  Also,  if  wood 
will  not  iDJiiriousiy  afibct  the  water  where  it  stands  so 
long  a  distance  in  it  ?  Any  other  information  relative 
.to  the  suljjcct  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Daniel  Hill,  2d. 

Goodicin*s  Mills,  York  County,  Me,,  1860. 

Remarks. — Sec  editorial  remarks  in  another  col- 
umn. _^ 

CURE  FOR  HOLDFAST  IN  CATTLE. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "N.  Mathews,  of  Hennl- 
ker,  N.  H.,"  for  an  article  for  the  cure  of  what  he  terms 
'^Holdfast,"  I  think  that  oil  of  spike  applied  once  or 
twice  a  daV,  for  three  days,  and  leave  off  the  use  of  it 
for  three  days  more,  will  cure  in  a  short  time.  Oil  of 
spike  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  1650  sp.  gr.  and 
spirits  of  turpentine,  equal  quantities.  Put  an  ounce 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  strong  bottle  and  add  sul- 
phuric acid  in  small  quantities  till  you  have  added  an 
ounce. 

Ripton,  VL,  July  7, 1860. 


80WINO  OBA88  BBSP. 

I  noticed  in  the  monthly  Farmer  a  piece  written  by 
O.  L,  Dow,  on  "Seeding  grass  land."  In  sowing  the 
seed  before  plowing,  I  wish  to  inquire  if  he  sows  bis 
grain  at  the  some  time  he  sows  his  grass  seed  ?  I  have 
a  piece  I  wish  to  sow  with  wheat  and  grass  seed  in  the 
fall,  and  an  answer  to  this  question  will  much  oblige 
me,  LcKB  Newbu^ 

Mason,  July,  1860.  _ 

OBTTINO  THE  VALUB  OP  HAT. 

Seeing  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Farmer 
entitled  "Value  of  a  Load  of  Hay,"  reminds  me  of  a 
more  simple  method  which  I  have  found  very  usefol ; 
viz :  multiply  the  price  per  ton  by  five,  and  you  will 
have  the  price  per  cwt.    For  example,  suppose  the 

?rice  per  ton  to  be  015,  multiply  15  l>y  5  and  yon  have 
5,  which  is  the  number  of  ccnt«  per  cwt.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  of  this,  but  I  have  found  many  men 
who  hod  not.  A  Scbscriber. 

cow  SUCKS  HER8ELP. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  cow  iVx>m 
sucking  herself }  I  have  a  good  one  that  will  occasion- 
ally do  it,  much  to  my  loss  and  inoonvenSencc. 

Orange,  Vt,,  1860.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks.— A  bow  on  the  neck,  with  sharp  pins  in 
it,  or  a  muzzle  of  leather  above  the  nose,  with  picked 
iron  pins,  and  fastened  to  the  horns,  will  prevent  this 
bad  habit.  _ 

TO  CURE  WENS  ON  CATTLE. 

Soft  soap  made  tliick  with  salt,  and  nibbed  on  smart- 
ly, will  cure  wens  on  cattle.  If  done  in  time. 
Brownsville,  Vt,,  1860.  Horace  Spau>ino. 

A  BIG  CALF. 

Mr.  Eustis  Baker,  of  West  Dedham,  owns  a  cow- 
that  dropped  a  calf  on  the  7th  mat.  weiring  126  Uis. 
Durham  bull.    Ayrshire  cow. 

WHITE  DORKING  £008. 

Can  yon  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  where  eggs 
of  the  XVhite  Dorking  fowls  can  be  obtained,  and  at 
what  price?  s.  s. 

Sioughton,  July,  1860. 

Rexarks.— Probably  at  some  of  the  agricultural 
warehouses. 


VIE"W  OF  OHIO  AGBICXTXiTUBE. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Norton  Townsend,  the 
President  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Argiculture,  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  is  •  published  in  the' 
Ohio  Cidiivaior.  In  respect  to  the  amount  of 
staple  agricultural  products,  he  thinks  tlic  past 
year  cannot  be  regarded  as  favorable.  The  spring 
gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest,  but  severe 
frosts  in  the  month  of  June  blighted  the  prospect 
Although  the  north-western  part  of  the  State 
nearly  escaped  this  destructive  visitation,  the  in- 
jury to  the  wheat  crop  in  other  seotions  was  so 
great,  that  not  less,  probably,  than  one-fourth  of 
what  had  promised  to  be  an  unusually  good  }icld 
was  destroyed,  involving  the  bss  of  perhaps  eight 
millions  of  bushels.  The  corn  crop  also  suffered 
severely  from  the  frost,  but  by  prompt  replanting, 
the  crop  may  have  been  nearly  up  to  the  general 
average.  Oats  and  barley  have  been  better  than 
usual.  Potatoes  much  better  than  was  anticipa- 
ted in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  gnus 
crop  the  past  season  was  injured  by  the  frost  to 
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an  extent  never  before  known  \  in  pastures  the 
growth  of  grass  was  checked,  but  meadows  were 
still  more  seriously  injured.    In  some  portions  of 
the  State  where  the  frosts  had  been  most  destruc- 
tive, they  were  followed  by  a  drouth  of  long  con- 
tinuance, which  was  even  more  hurtful  to  the 
grass  than  the  frosts  had  been ;  consequently  the 
•quantity  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  number  of 
&t  cattle  and  sheep,  furnished  from  those  sec- 
tions, were  much  less  than  usuaL  The  anticipated 
scarcity  of  fodder  compelled  many  farmers  to  sell 
young  stock  to  be  slaughtered,  the  loss  of  which 
will  be  felt  for  several  years.    This  drouth  served 
to  demonstrate  that  only  well  drained  and  deeply 
tilled  lands  can  be  relied  on  in  a  dry  season,  for 
on  such  lands  the  herbage  was  often  luxuriant 
and  fresh,  while  old  and  untilled  pastures  were 
almost  worthless.    At  no  distant  day  arrange- 
ments will  doubtless  be  made  in  Ohio  for  irriga- 
tion wherever  it  can  readily  be  done.    Draining 
tiles  and  mole  plows  were  exhibited  at  many 
fairs,  and  the  manufacture  of  tiles  has  been  com* 
menced  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
'  The  President  is  gratified  to  report  that  farm- 
mers'  clubs  are  becoming  more  common  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  and  that  the  standard  ag- 
ricultural, works  which  have  been  placed  in  Dis- 
trict school  libraries  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
are  extensively  read  and  highly  prized  by  the 
families  into  which  they  are  received.  He  regrets 
the  decrease  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  from  1854  to  1858,  by  the  annual 
destruction  of  $150,000  worth  of  this  kind  of 
property  by  dogs.    The  great  expense  of  fencing 
out  other  peoples'  animals  should  no  longer  be 
imposed  on  farmers. 

OHIO  GRAJPB  OUltTITBlS. 

Mr.  R.  Buchanan,  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
identified  with  grape  culture  since  it  was  first  at- 
tempted in  Ohio,  for  wine-making  purposes,  says 
there  are  now  about  four  thousand  acres  laid  m 
Ohio,  of  which  about  half  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  The  yield  last  year  is  es- 
timated at  350  gallons  per  acre,  for  the  whole 
State,  which  is  much  above  the  usual  average. 
From  a  careful  estimate  of  the  vintages  for  the 
twelve  years,  the  average  yield  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley is  200  eallons  per  acre ;  on  well  cultivated 
vineyards,  m  favorable  positions,  300  gallons, 
which  is  about  the  average  product  in  France  and 
Germany.  In  Missouri  ana  Illinois  the  yield  did 
not  exceed  200  per  acre,  owitig,  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  rot,  and  in  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  it  is  very  much  reduced  by  a  destructive 
frust  in  April.  It  is  said  that  the  amount  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  various  wines  produced  in 
the  different  States  of  the  Union  is  steadily  gain- 
ing. The  business  is  as  profitable  as  any  branch 
ofagriculture — ^perhaps  more  so  at  present  prices 
— two  or  three  dollars  per  gallon.  The  culture 
of  the  grape  has  become  very  extensive  in  this 
country.    It  is  not  confined  to  any  section,  but 


seems  to  flourish  alike  in  the  West,  the  South 
and  New  England.  It  is  anticipated  that,  with 
good  weather,  the  Ohio  vineyards  will  yield  this 
year  1,600,000  gallons.  There  are  also  extensive 
vineyards  in  Missouri  and  other  Western  States, 
and  m  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas.  The  culture  is  also  extending 
in  Connecticut  Grape  growers  say  this  is  to  be 
a  great  wine  year. — CincinruUi  Press. 


OBiaor  OF  FIiANTS. 

Should  the  following  record  interest  our  read- 
ers as  it  has  us,  it  will  f\illy  repay  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies in  our  columns. 

Madder  came  from  the  East. 

Celery  originated  in  Germany. 

The  cnestnut  came  from  Italy. 

The  onion  originated  in  Egypt. 

Tobacco  is  a  native  of  Vi^inia. 

The  nettle  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

The  citron  is  a  native  of  Greece. 

The  pine  is  a  native  of  the  East. 

Oats  originated  in  North  Africa. 

Rye  came  originally  from  Siberia. 

Parsley  was  first  known  in  Sardinia. 

The  pear  and  apple  are  from  Europe. 

Spinach  was  first  cultivated  in  Arabia. 

Tne  sunfiower  was  first  brought  from  Peru. 

The  mulberry  tree  originated  in  Persia. 

The  gourd  is  probably  an  Eastern  plant. 

The  walnut  and  pcacn  came  from  Persia. 

The  horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Thibet. 

The  cucumber  came  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  quince  came  from  the  island  of  Crete. 

The  radish  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Peas  are  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin. 

The  garden  Deans  come  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  garden  cress  is  fh>m  Egypt  and  the  East. 

Horseradish  came  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

Zealand  flax  shows  its  origin  by  its  name. 

The  coriander  grows  wild  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean. ^  .         ^ 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  Brazilian  product. 

Hemp  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  cranberry  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  parsnip  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Araoia. 

The  potato  is  a  well  known  native  of  Peru  ard 
Mexico. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  came  from  South- 
ern Europe. 

Rape  seed  and  cabbage  grow  wild  in  Sicily  and 
Naples. 

Buckwheat  came  originally  from  Siberia  and 

Tartary. 

Barley  was  first  found  in  the  mountains  of  Him- 
alaya. 

Millet  was  first  known  in  India  and  Abyssinia. 

Writers  of  undeniable  respectability  state  that 
the  cereals  and  others  of  these  edible  productions 
grow  spontaneously  in  that  portion  of  Tartary 
east  of  the  Bela  Tagh  and  north  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains! — Porter's  Spirit, 


When  Sheridan  was  asked  at  an  amateur  play 
which  performer  he  Uked  best,  he  replied,  **The 
prompter ;  for  I  saw  less  and  heard  more  of  him 
than  of  any  one  else !." 
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SXTBACT8  AND  BISFEalllS* 

DROUGHT  IS  YERHONT. 

"We  are  literally  consumed  by  dronght  and  ffmss- 
hoppers ;  ercry  crop  on  our  littlo  fiirm  has  failed,  and 
the  cittlearo  crying  for  food  and  drink. 

Middlebury,  Vt,,  July,  1860.  E.  E.  Haqau. 

RBMARX8.^-Whilc  we  are  drenched  with  daily  show- 
ers, and  our  crops  are  plethoric  with  fktness,  our 
friends  in  portions  of  Vermont  are  suffering  sadly  for 
the  want  of  rains.  The  earth  Is  parched  and  the  crops 
are  wilting  and  drying  up,  while  thousands  of  grass- 
hoppers devour  the  little  that  is  left  A  gentleman 
from  Addison  county  informs  us  thai  ymt  heforo  last 
he  cut  and  secured  one  hundred  tons  of  hay ;  hist  year 
he  secured  about  thirty  tons,  but  this  year  his  whole 
hay  crop  will  not  reach  one-third  of  that  of  last  year. 

We  learn,  also,  that  the  drought  is  so  severe  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  of  Maine  that  but  little  grass,  compar- 
atively, will  be  cut. 

The  crop  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  we  believe,  is 
abundant,  and  under  the  improved  method  of  making 
hay  under  caps,  will  be  secured  in  good  order,  not- 
withstanding the  great  amount  of  rain. 

SWAMP  LAKD 

I  have  purchased  a  piece  of  swampland,  and  wish  to 
know  which  Is  the  best  way  to  get  It  into  grass  ?  It  has 
muck  var}'ing  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  with  a  white 
rand  or  gravel  pan.  There  are  bunches  scattered  over 
Uie  surface  where  the  wood  grew,  and  they  are  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  swamp  is  easily  drained  by  a 
small  brook  or  ditch.  N.  B.  Derby. 

South  Weymotdhy  July,  1860. 

Bemarks.  — The  first  operation  in  reclaiming  a 
meadow  should  be  to  drain  it  so  as  to  get  the  water  out 
of  the  way  and  leave  the  surface  in  a  condition  to  bo 
trodden  upon  both  by  cattle  and  men. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  drain 
too  much — for  if  the  water  is  taken  en- 
tirely away  from  a  loose,  highly  porous 
meadow,  it  will  become  so  dry  that  seeds 
will  not  sprout  in  it,  and  if  fire  is  applied 
in  a  dry  time  the  whole  meadow  will 
bum  about  as  fireely  as  a  pile  of  dry 
wood.  Bcdnce  the  water  so  that  it  will 
stand  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  below 
the  surfUce,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land. 

When  the  water  is  off,  you  cannot  only 
work  more  comfortably,  but  more  rapid- 
ly than  while  the  water  stands  about  yon, 
or  if  the  meadow  is  wet  and  becoming 
muddy  wherever  you  are  at  work;  the 
roots  and  nibbish  which  are  collected 
will  also  dry  better  and  bum  more  thor- 
oughly. 

Plowing  is  the  moet  efibctual  mode  of  reclaiming,  and 
in  the  end  the  most  economical,  unless  the  meadow  is 
difficult  of  access,  or  is  too  soft  to  support  the  team.  If 
only  too  soft,  the  plowing  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 
pullies,  keeping  the  cattle  all  the  time  on  the  hard 
land,  if  the  border  of  the  meadow  is  pretty  level  and 
not  covered  with  trees.  If  you  cannot  plow,  use  the 
bog  hoe.  Cut  off  the  bunches  and  burn  them,  and 
break  the  surface  as  well  as  you  can. 

When  the  surface  has  been  broken,  haul  or  wheel 
lh)m  some  neighboring  bank  near  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
ox-cart  loads  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  per  acre  and  spread 
evenly ;  then  add  whatever  fine  manure  you  can  spare, 
sow  the  grass  seed  and  rake  it  in. 


If  the  meadow  is  plowed  and  is  sofficieatly  dry  to 
receive  a  crop,  nothing  will  ameliorate  it  more  than  to 
plant  potatoes  and  tend  themweU.  After  that  opera- 
tion the  ground  may  be  laid  to  grass  with  ease,  and 
will  produce  great  crops.  ^_ 

CATTLE  DISEASE. 

In  the  Jnly  number  of  the  Farmer^  in  speaUng  of  the 
cattle  diseiu^e,  you  say  on  the  ftirm  of  Andrew  Wel- 
ihigton  you  saw  a  cow  which  exhibited  strong  symp- 
toms of  the  plouro-pneumonia.  That  cow  hoa  since 
been  killed,  and  upon  examination  proved  to  1)e  en« 
tirely  free  nrom  that  disease.  There  was  on  adhesion  of 
the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  pericardium  or  heart  case, 
which  caused  the  rapid  breathing  which  you  noticed. 
There  was  aaotlier  eowkllled  at  the  same  time,  which 
also  proved  to  be  free  fVom  the  disease,  and  the  eom- 
missioners  decided  that  there  was  no  disease  in  the 
bam. 

Please  make  this  oorreetlon,  and  greatly  oblige 

Andrew  Wellington. 

Batl  Lexinfftm,  July  25, 1860. 


ITTSSTBBir .  APPXOBS. 


The  outlinea  -which  we  present  to-day  are  prob- 
ably those  of  Western  apples.  Whether  they  hare 
been  cultivated  east  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  do 
not  know.  We  copy  them  from  SUioifs  FmU 
Book,  as  worthy  of  introduction  to  our  present 
list  of  fruits. 

BETHLEHEMITE. 

This  is  a  varietur  somewhat  resembling  the 
Newton  Spitsenberg,  and  we  have  testimony  of 
one  or  two  who  say  they  know  it  under  that  name. 
We  are  not,  however,  satisfied  of  their  indentity, 


and  as  the  really  good  qualities  of  this  fruit  are 
such  as  to  make  it  desirable  in  all  collections,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  reoommeadiDg  it.  Thus 
far  all  specimens  .we  have  seen  were  from  trees 
grown  in  rich,  loamy  soils,  and  all  we  oan  lean 
of  its  history  is  that  it  came  from  Bethlehem,  in 
Ohio.  Size,  medium  ;  form,  roundish,  flattened, 
tapering  slightly  to  the  apex ;  color,  pale  yellow 
ground,  striped  and  stained  with  two  shades  of 
bright  red,  aotted  with  irregular  shaped  brown 
dots,  some  russet  about  the  stem ;  calyx,  medium 
sometimes  large;  basin,  deep,  broad,  irregular, 
somewhat  furrowed ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow, 
irregular ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  with  a 
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mild  sub-acid,  juice,  and  exceedingly  pleasant 
flaTor  5  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  obovatc,  ob- 
tuse pyriform.  Season,  November  to  January, 
but  keeps  until  April.  Trees,  upright,  strong 
growers.  

bullock's  pippin. 

American  Golden  Russet,     I     Golden  Roaset, 
Bheepnose,  |     LiCtle  Pearmain, 

F^Winesap,  erroneously, 

American.    Tree,  uhimately  of  only  medium 
fiice,  Yfith  a  round,  regular  head,  shoots  erect,  rath- 


er slender,  admirably  suited  to  rich  soils  of  South- 
em  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.  Grown  south,  the  fruit 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  russet ;  north,  and 
on  sandy  soils,  it  is  a  warm,  rich  yellow,  with  only 
marblings  of  russet.  Size,  small  to  medium ;  form, 
roundish,  ovate,  tapering  much  toward  the  eye ; 
color,  generally  ricn  golden  yellow,  overspread 
with  soft  russet,  and  in  sun  a  marbling  of  red ; 
stem,  slender  ;  cavity,  narrow, '  regular ;  calyx, 
small,  closed;  basin,  shallow,  sometimes  fur- 
rowed ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  alniost  but- 
tery, delicate,  sprightly;  core  large  for  size'of 
fruit ;  seeds,  full,  ovate,  p3rramidal.  Season,  De- 
cember to  MarchL 


handling  and  paring,  I  devised  an  easier  method 
of  keeping  the  malady  sufficiently  at  bay  to  allow 
the  she6p  opportunity  to  get  in  suitable  order  for 
the  market.  I  first  made  an  inclosure  on  a  dry, 
clean  grass  plot,  and  an  aperture  therefrom  just 
wide  enougn  to  admit  the  egress  of  the  flock,  sin- 
gle file.  Then  I  placed  in  this  opening,  on  the 
ground,  a  water-tight  box  or  trough  of  same  width 
and  threb  or  four  feet  long,  so  protected  on  the 
sides  and  above  as  to  force  the  sheep  to  step  into 
the  box^  Then,  in  dry  weather,  when  the  hoofs 
of  the  animals  were  clean,  a  weak  solution  of  vit- 
riol was  put  in  the  box  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and-the  sheep  were  turned  into  the  yard 
and  made  to  pass  through.  In  this  way,  without 
touching  a  sheep,  or  without  severe  labor  of  any 
kind,  a  flock  of  considerable  size  received  cheap- 
ly an  application  to  each  foot,  which  would  so 
check  tne  disease  for  a  season  that  it  would  not 
materially  interfere  with  their  thrift.  This  prac- 
tice was  continued  throughout  the  summer,  as 
often  as  the  case  required,  till  the  entire  flock  was 
fitted  and  sold  for  tne  shambles." 


FOOT-BOT  IN  SHBBF. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Buralf  after 
detailing  his  efforts  to  eradicate  this  disease  by 
paring  the  hoofs  and  applying  an  ointment  of  lard 
and  blue  vitriol,  by  which  only  temporary  benefit 
was  secured,  and  alluding  to  the  hard  work  of 
doctoring  for  months  several  hundreds  of  sheep 
in  this  way, — ^made  disagreable  beyond  measure 
by  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying  hoofs  and  the 
disgusting  sight  of  crawling  vermin,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  course  he  pursued  with 
his  flock : 

"At  last  it  was  decided  that  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease from  the  flock  was  the  next  thing  to  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  it  was  best  to  sell  out.  To  get 
the  sheep  in  condition  for  profitable  sale  was  the 
next  st^,  and  having  become  heartily  sick  of 


For  the  New  England  Farmer » 

TWABDLBS  AXTD  WADDIiES  ON  AGBI- 
GUIiTUBAIi   EDtrOATIOM'. 

Twaddles, — I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  you  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Waddles,  in  our  conversation  on 
general  agriculture,  upon  the  subiect  of  agricul- 
tural education,  as  it  is  one  which  interests  me 
much,  but  time  did  not  permit.    You  must  know 
that  there  is  much  controversy  at  jjresent  upon 
this  matter,  and  encouragement  is  given  by  some 
of  our  first  men  to  introduce  agriculture,  as  a  de- 
partment of  education,  into  our  common  schools, , 
with  the  prospective  view  of  establishing  an  ag- 
ricultural college  in  this  State,  somethinff  like 
those  in  Europe,  which  are  in  so  successful  ope-  . 
tion.    You  must  also  know,  Mr.  "Waddles,  that" 
such  education  is  much  needed,  especially  by  the; 
rising  generation. 

Waddles, — ^Yes,  sir,  I  know  there  is  much  disw 
cussion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  question  whether 
such  facilities  are  as  much  needed  as  the  educa- 
tion ;  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  European 
farming,  with  all  its  objectionable  appurtenanoesy^ 
is  proper  for  us  to  adopt.  It  would  require  a 
thorough  revolution  of  ail  our  laws  and  customs, 
which  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  real  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  and  more  particularly, to 
the  small,  independent  farmer. 

T, — ^Thatl  think  is  not  proposed.  But  you 
must  admit  that  farmers  shoula  be  educated  for 
their  business. 

*»Tr. — Certainly;  and  has  not  every  man  tb^ 
best  means  for  such  education,  who  has  a  fami  to 
till,  books  and  papers  to  read,  and  lectures  to  lis- 
ten to  ?  who  gets  his  theories  from  his  own  re- 
flection, the  experience  and  suggestions  of  others, 
and  tests  them  in  the  eeneral  course  of  his  ope- 
rations on  his  own  land? 

T. — Why,  Mr,  Waddles,  I  suppose  notj  he 
wants  it  taught  him.  And  do  you  not  know  that 
agriculture  in  America  has  fallen  behind  the  age^ 
and  that  the  only  way  to  bring  it  up  to  par  vwue 
and  dignity,  is  to  educate,  thoroughly  educate,  all  j 
who  intend  to  engage  in  it  ? 

W, — No,  Mr.  Twaddles,  I  respectfully  deny  that 
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agriculture  has  fallen  behind  the  age,  although 
in  this  State  it  may  be  necessarily  passing  out 
But  if  our  journalSi  books,  fairs  and  lecturers 
have  not  kept  it  up,  pray  what  can  P  Have  all 
these,  which  have  oeen  thought  so  useful,  been 
in  vain  ?  And  as  to  the  means  of  education,  a 
farmer  is  perpetually  at  school,  conning  his  great 
volume,  and  studying  the  special  capi^bilitics  of 
his  own  farm,  and  consequently  is,  or  can  be,  as 
well  educated  for  his  business  as  others  of  dif- 
ferent  vocations  are  for  theirs.  Farmers  are  not 
80  ignorant  of  their  calling  as  many  soft-handed 
scholars  suppose  them  to  be,  though  they  may  be 
hampered  for  want  of  means.  As  to  the  dignity 
of  farming,  the  easy,  professional  man  has  al- 
ways looked  down  upon  the  hard  laboring  man 
in  all  vocations.  It  is  a  whim  of  society,  and  no 
schooling  X  or  colleges  can  reflate  it,  any  more 
than  they  can  make  the  sky  ram  potatoes.  Take 
England,  with  her  numerous  agricultural  schools 
for  the  poor,  which  are  proposed  partly  to  be  cop- 
ied, and  do  we  not  find  the  mass  of  the  farm  la- 
borers only  little  above  slr.ves  both  in  morals  and 
intellect  ?  So  fully  did  Mr.  Colman  notice  this 
fact,  that  his  Reports  may  be  regarded  as  Books 
of  Lamentations.  And  I  think  you  will  not  deny 
that  they  are  considered  infinitely  more  degraded 
than  those  here,  where  we  have  no  such  schools 
or  colleges,  of  any  influence,  to  dignify  them. 

T. — Well,  freely  I  admit  it  and  regret  it.  But 
jrou  forget  the  tenant  farmer.  He  is  generally  an 
intelligent,  well  educated  person ;  is  thought — 

W. — Well  of,  I  suppose,  because  he  superin- 
tends on  his  pony,  and  doesn't  do  what  the  more 
aristocratic  class  regard  as  drudgery.  Excuse  me, 
but  I  suppose  you  don't  intend  to  make  tenant 
farmers  here  because  they  only  are  respectable 
there. 

T, — ^No,  sir,  that  would  be  folly ;  for  here  our 
land-owners  are  too  numerous,  and  large  tracts 
of  land  in  one  man's  possession  too  uncommon. 

PF. — ^Certainly ;  let  this  whim  of  dignity  take 
care  of  itself,  as  it  must ;  the  less  farmers  think 
and  say  of  it  the  better.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  schools,  the  man  who  lives  at  his  ease  will  al-' 
ways  be  distinguished  from  the  thousands  whose 
necessities  oblige  them  to  labor.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject a  philosophical  discourse  might  oe  written. 

T. — Or  a  sermon  preached. 

W, — ^Yes ;  and  this  reminds  me  that 
de^yman. 

T, — True,  but  I  once  worked  on  a  farm. 

W, — ^And  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  laboring  classes,  ^nd  particularly  the  farmer, 
thoueh  you  from  some  cause  or  other  left  his  hon- 
orable vocation. 

T, — I  left  for  education,  but  my  sympathies  are 
with  him. 

W. — ^You  ought  to  have  returned  with  both. 
And  you  and  others  say,  virtually,  that  he  is  ig- 
norant and  degraded,  raises  meaner  crops  than 
they  do  in  England,  and  don't  understand  his 
business,  as  you  unfairly  suppose  from  this  latter 
fact,  that  there  is  no  uniformity  or  system  in  ag- 
riculture, and  that  in  this  land  of  freedom  each 
one  does  as  he  pleases  on  his  own  soil. 

T, — AVhy,  yes ;  I  suppose  I  must  make  a  gen- 
eral plea  of  guilty. 

W. — ^Now  suppose  your  agricultural  parishion- 
ers should  politely  say  to  you,  through  some  "Res- 
olutions," that  your  theolog}*  is  very  feeble,  unca- 


you  are  a 


nonical  stufl^  that  you  don't  preach  as  satis&cto- 
rily  as  others  do,  that  you  have  some  crude  notions 
of  your  own,  that  you  preach  upon  an  indefinite 
system,  if  upon  any,  tnat  you  learned  nothing 
useful  at  college,  and  that  you  don't  understand 
your  business.  Would  you  not  consider  it  in 
them  (even  whose  servant  you  are)  the  concen- 
tration of  impudence  ? 

2'. — Most  certainly  I  should  j  for  I  think  I  un- 
derstand my  business. 

W, — Think?  Is  not  that  presumption?  Do 
you  know  that  you  understand  your  business,  and 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  theirs  ? 

T, — But,  Mr.  Waddles,  they  don't  understand 
theology. 

W, — ^Haven't  you  taught  them  ?  Do  you  un- 
derstand agriculture  ?  Pray,  is  theology,  with 
its  thousand  phases,^ better  understood,  and  more 
definite  than  agriculture  ?  Do  we  know  anything 
more  about  God  than  we  did  a  hundred  years 
ago  ?  Cannot  the  farmer  justly  say,  that  religion, 
so  ably  represented  by  a  Uamea  profession,  is 
behind  the  age,  with  as  much  force  as  the  clergy- 
man can  aver  that  farming  is  ? 

T. — ^But  theology  is  a  very  dark  and  abstruse 
matter,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  that  there  are  so 
many  religions  extant,  represented  by  eqiully 
learned  men. 

W, — ^No,  sir,  it  is  not-  But  you  regard  a^- 
culture  as  so  mysterious  a  science,  that  it  requires 
learned  men  to  successfully  prosecute  it.  Upon 
this  system  of  collegiate  education,  will  not  learned 
farmers  be  as  likely  to  differ  as  learned  theologi- 
ans ?  If  I  become  sick  by  digging  ditches  for 
tile,  or  by  hard  labor,  or  indiscretion,  and  die,  b 
the  learned  physician  to  be  told  that  he  don't  un- 
derstand his  business  ?  Perhaps  he  don't.  But 
who  can  teach  him  ?  The  best  lose  patients,  just 
as  some  good  farmers  occasionally  raise  poor 
crops.  Nor  because  some  one  cures  a  certain  dis- 
ease in  Europe,  while  many  fail  in  it  hero,  will  it 
do  to  charge  the  American  physicians  with  igno- 
rance. There  are  a  great  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces to  consider.  In  England,  however,  generally 
speaking,  the  learned  profession  of  medicine  has 
reen  latelv  styled  "a  withered  branch  of  science." 

T. — Why,  Mr.  Waddles,  nobody  does  so  charge 
them. 

W, — ^Perhaps  not ;  but  they  might  with  as  much 
consistency,  as  some  farmers  are  charged. 

T, — ^Ah,  but  please  recollect  that  it  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  men  to  die,  and  medicine  is  an  uncer- 
tain science. 

W, — So  is  farming ;  and  it  seems  also  to  be 
foreordained  that  the  elements  should  sometimes 
destroy  the  crops.  That  is  a  sprig  of  my  theology. 
Now  as  to  the  other  learned  profession,  the  law. 
Can  any  member  of  this  profession  innocently 
charge  a  farmer  with  ignorance,  seeing  defects  in 
his  operations,  while  he  himself  daily  becomes 
entangled  in  the  proverbial  intricacies  of  his  own 
vocation  ? 

T, — Good.    I  don't  see  how  a  lawyer  could. 

TT. — Well,  then,  it  would  seem  that  agriculture 
here,  without  colleges,  is  still  up  even  with  theol- 
ogy, medicine  and  law — ^the  three  learned  profes- 
sions which  require  such  profound  erudition  from 
the  schools. 

T. — But,  Mr.  Waddles,  you  forget  that  no  vo- 
cation is  perfect. 

W, — No,  sir,  that's  just  what  I've  been  telling 
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Tou ;  the^  are  not.  Agriculture  is  imperfect 
But  with  its  present  literature,  I  think  nothing 
better  for  its  advancement  than  individual  tests 
on  the  soil,  by  men  having  strong  common  sense, 
and  loving  their  business.  Farmers  may  find  a 
profit  in  splitting  rails,  but  not  in  hairs.  They 
who  till  the  soil  for  a  livelihood  cannot  stop  long 
to  ascertain  whether  plowing  ten  inches  deep  is 
better  than  nine,  or  \vhether  manure  buried  four 
inches  is  more  s^dvantageous  than  that  of  three. 
It  is  enough  for  them  to  get  their  plowing  at  an 
ordinary  depth,  and  plenty  of  manure  to  apply  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that 
they  should  know  the  name  and  history  of  every 
weed  that  falls  under  the  hoe  in  their  gardens,  or 
that  carbonic  acid  enters  largely  into  the  organi- 
zation of  plants. 

r. — ^But  you  ought  not  to  overlook  chemistry, 
botany,  vegetable  physiology,  geology,  &c.  Cer- 
tainly, these  sciences  every  farmer  ought  to  be 
conversant  with. 

W, — ^That  would  be  a  laborious  'Accomplish- 
ment ;  a  little  tending  to  the  superfluous  and  or- 
namental ;  and  if  all  those  who  live  upon  the 
products  of  the  earth  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  fool  till  such  farmers  produced  it,  farming 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  profitable  afterwards, 
even  if  a  few  passed  through  the  famine  to  do 
the  raising ! 

T, — Strange  ideas  of  education !  Well,  now 
tell  me  frankly,  are  you  not  in  favor  of  those  sci- 
ences I  alluded  to  being  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  so  that  j'^outh,  when  they  come  upon  the 
farm,  may  know  something  of,  and  love  these 
studies  ? 

W. — ^Yes,  voluntarily  and  with  discrimination. 
They  are  now  so  taught  in  our  high  schools  and 
academies,  and  in  some  of  our  common,  district 
schools,  when  the  parents  or  scholars  wish  them. 
You,  I  know,  are  m  favor  of  teaching  children 
something  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  aft^r 
life.  So  am  I,  and  so  is  every  sensible  person. 
But  if  I  do  not  intend  my  son  to  become  a  farm- 
er, I  do  not  wish  him  to  spend  his  time  in  study- 
ing these  branches  with  a  view  of  becoming  a 
farmer,  because,  forsooth,  farming  may  be  the 
most  important  vocation  of  the  State.  And  I 
would  not  admit  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  Government  should  dictate  to  me  what  was 
best  for  him  to  pursue  in  after  life,  and  educate 
him  accordingly,  whatever  his,  or  mv  wishes. 
This  idea  is  education  become  rabid,  ^e  com- 
mon or  high  school  is  not  the  place  to  learn  trades, 
but  merely  to  get  the  rudiments  of  a  general  (not 
special)  education. 

21— But  I  trust  you  don't  regard  agriculture 
as  a  trade.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  compli- 
cated science  known. 

W. — So  it  is ;  unfathomable  in  mystery ;  nev- 
ertheless, it's  a  trade,  the  practicable  opera- 
tions of  which  axe  as  easily  learned  as  most  any 
other  manual  vocation ;  and  it  has  been  well 
said  that  the  unscientific  farmer  can  raise  as 
good  crops  as  jthe  ablest  chemist.  Or  it  is  an 
art,  the  tnorough  understanding  of  which  is  of 
more  importance  than  its  scientific  aspect  The 
tilling  of  the  earth  being  the  common  and  natu- 
ral business  of  mankind,  (of  which  all  others  are 
the  exception,)  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  Creator 
to  make  the  conditions  of  good  crops  so  compli- 
cated as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 


r.— But,  Mr.  Waddles,  I  don't  see  but  your 
system  of  education  would  keep  every  boy  at 
home,  or  at  least,  you  would  have  no  institutions 
to  teach  the  professions  we  have  just  alluded  to ; 
viz. :  law,  medicine  and  theology. 

TF. — ^Not  at  all.  If  I  had  a  son  who  wanted 
to  study  medicine,  (and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  no  objection,)  I  would  send  him  to  a  medical 
school ;  for  a  farm  would  not  be  the  best  place  to 
study  this  science.  And  so,  also,  of  law  and  the- 
ology ;  these  Btudies  being  necessarily  more  in- 
tellectual, for  which  a  well  conducted  farm  would 
furnish  but  few  fecilities.  But  if  I  wanted  him 
to  become  a  farmer,  and  carried  on  a  good  farm 
myself,  I  would  keep  him  at  home,  or  put  him 
with  some  good  agriculturist ;  where,  probably, 
instead  of  creating  a  debt  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  he  might  earn  a  portion  of  the  sum. 
And  this  would  be  his  institution,  and  a  very 
proper  one.  If  he  wished  to  study  this  subject 
at  school,  fifty  cents  would  furnish  him  with  the 
proper  books.  But  this  should  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  children.  The  State  ob- 
viously should  not  assume  to  teach  agriculture  in 
the  common  schools  any  more  than  any  other 
useful  vocation ;  for  instance,  that  of  a  builder, 
machinist,  shoemaker,  engraver,  &c. 

T, — Well,  sir,  if  the  town  schools  did  all  this, 
would  it  not  be  better  than  spending  years  in 
teaching  the  useless  dead  languaiges  and  the  high- 
er mathematics  P  Besides,  what  objection  can 
there  be  to  teaching  agricultural  chemistry,  bota- 
ny, &c.,  even  if  they  do  not  give  the  rudiments 
of  other  callings  ? 

[To  be  concladed  in  another  number.] 


For  the  New  SngUmd  JPfarmer, 
A  T3SST  OF  CHABAOTEB. 

Messrs.  Editors: — At  the  commencement  of 
this  century  and  nreviouslv,  farming  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  Wew  England ;  and  rearing  swine 
and  fattening  pork  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant items  in  farming.  Almost  invariably  swine 
run  at  large  during  the  spring  and  summer.  You 
could  hardly  pass  a  farm-house  without  seeing  from 
two  to  twenty,  old  and  young,  in  the  highway,  or 
squealing,  or  wrangling  about  the  trough  where 
they  were  fed,  all  yoked  and  ringed  according  to 
law ;  for  so  the  statute  provided ;  that  swine  "go- 
ing at  large,  be  ringed  all  the  year  round  so  as  to 
prevent  their  doing  damage  by  rooting,"  and 
"yoked  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day 
of  October."  Yokes  were  often  made  of  a  crotched 
stick  with  a  bar  put  across  below  the  neck  upon 
the  two  prongs.  If  this  were  not  done  by  the 
owners  of^  the  swine,  every  town  had  its  board  of 
hog-reeves,  usually  young  married  men,  duly  qual- 
ified, whose  duty  it  was  to  yoke  and  ring  all  that 
were  found  in  the  highway  not  so  accoutred. 
The  fee  for  yoking  and  ringing  every  swine  was 
"twelve  pence,"  before  the  Revolution,  afterward, 
"eighteen."  Most  farmers-,  of  course,  took  care 
of  their  own  swine.  Hence  hog-yokes  upon  ev- 
ery farm  were  an  important  article. 

I  remember  an  anecdote,  which,  in  my  boyhood, 
I  used  to  hear  my  father  relate  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  which  may  be  worth  preserving,  for 
it  has  a  moral  that  may  apply  to  other  times  and 
other  occupations.    He  was  accustomed  to  hire 
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young  men,  in  the  spring,  to  work  on  his  farm. 
When  a  young  man  presented  himself,  he  would 
ask  him,  "When  was  the  right  time  to  cut  hog- 
yokes  ?"  One  would  say,  in  the  spring,  another 
in  the  fall  or  winter ;  others,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say,  thoiight  it  was  in  the  old  of  the  moon, 
or  in  the  new.  To  all  such  he  would  say,  at  once, 
"Well,  you  may  go  along ;  I  don't  want  you."  At 
length  a  young  man  called,  no  brighter  nor  smart- 
er in  his  appearance  than  others,  to  whom  he  put 
liis  usual  Question,  "When  is  the  right  time  to 
cut  hog-yokes  ?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  always  cut 
them  when  I  come  across  them."  "TThen,"  said  he, 
"you  are  the  man  for  me.  You  mav  go  to  work." 
Veril^%  there  is  a  time  and  season  for  every  work 
that  18  done  under  the  sun.  N.  s. 

Monadnockf  No,  4,  1860. 

Rebiabks. — ^The  questions  put  by  the  father 
were  a  pretty  good  test  of  a  man's  aptness,  or 
that  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Yankee  to  take 
advantage  of  every  circumstance  to  facilitate  his 
business.  Now  a  hog-yoke  is  a  thing  of  peculiar 
form,  and  if  one  were  to  start  into  the  woods  to 
hunt  for  one,  he  might  spend  hours  or  days  in 
vain,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  of  the 
young  man  was  a  shrewd  one, — ^that  he  cut  them 
whenever  he  came  across  them. 


DEADENING  WAJiIiS  AND  OEHiINQB. 

Men  of  ingenuity,  lend  us  your  ears.  There 
is  no  greater  nuisance  in  modem  houses  thaiT 
that  of  the  transmission  of  sound  through  parti- 
walls.  Any  practical,  inexpensive  and  emcicnt 
means  of  deaaenin^  sound  will  be  a  great  boon. 
Solid  walls  and  solid  floors  transmit  sound  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
provides  that  all  parti- walls  shall  be  solid  and  of 
a  certain  thickness  in  proportion  to  height  and 
length.  How  is  the  evil  to  be  overcome  ?  "For 
eight  years,"  writes  a  studious  friend  to  us,  "I 
have  occupied  a  house  in  London ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  time,  there  have  been  neighbors 
having  young  families.  They  are  musical,  and, 
1  must  confess,  labor  most  industriously  at  the 
scales ;  morning,  noon  and  night  one  or  other 
child  howls  and  strums,  apparently  without  mak- 
ing any  process."  There  is  no  objection  to 
neighbors'  children  learning  music  and  singing 
—quite  the  reverse ;  but  it  is  most  objectionable 
that  walls  should  so  readily  transmit  sound,  and 
render  the  ladies'  efforts  so  widely  known.  Some 
persons  always  take  a  comer  house,  so  as  to  be 
free  from  such  nuisance  on  one  side  at  least.  Is 
there  no  remedy  ?  The  late  Mr.  Cubbitt  had  some 
trouble  at  Balmoral  with  certain  floors,  and  re- 
membered in  taking  down  an  old  palace  floor 
(many  years  before,)  vast  quantities  of  cockle- 
shells fell  out  from  betwixt  the  joists.  These  had 
been  used  in  plugging.  The  idea  was  acted  upon. 
Cockles  were  dredged,  and  brought ;  the  shells 
were  cleaned  and  dried,  and  used,  with  beneficial 
effect.  The  cellular  spaces  thus  produced  ab- 
sorbed sound.  Some  highly  cellular  texture  may 
be  applied  to  walls,  ceilings  and  floors,  which 
shall  resist  Are  and  ordinary  decay,  allow  of  fin- 
ish, and  yet  deaden  sound.  Who  is  to  invent 
and  introduce  such  materials  ?    They  may  patent 


the  invention  and  make  a  fortune,  if  they  will 
only  abate  the  existing  nuisance,  and  enable  us 
to  have  solid  parti-walls  and  fire-proof  floors 
without  being  compelled  to  hear  wnat  is  going 
on  up  stairs  and  in  the  next  house. — The  Builder. 


.Fiar  the  N«w  JUtgtaad  FcgWfer. 

QJLTTlaEi  DISTEMPEB. 
Two  Cows  Slauckitsrbo  bt  thb  CoKxissioinRa  ax  Eak 

LBXIXQTOy,  llTH  X58T. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature,  I  expressed  my  doubts,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Farmer,  of  the  contagiousness 
of  the  disease  prevailing  among  Mr.  Chenery's 
cattle  and  others,  and  intimated  some  lack  of  con- 
fldence  in  the  post  mortem  examinations  that  had 
already  been  made,  as  they  betrayed,  to  my  mind, 
a  pitiful  ignorance  of  physiology  and  patoology. 
Nothing  has  transpired  since  to  remove  my 
doubts. 

A  week  before  the  extra  session  of  the  Legisla^ 
tmre,  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrieoltore, 
the  cattle  commissioners  and  other  interested  was 
held  at  the  State  House,  when  Dr.  Bartlett  asked 
why  it  was,  if  the  disease  was  so  contagious  as 
represented,  that  Mr.  Chenery's  cattle  had  not 
eommunicated  the  disease  to  any  of  the  adjacent 
herds,  &c.  ?  Dr.  Loring  replied  that  every  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  communica- 
tion, and  the  reason  why  no  cattle  had  beoome 
diseased  from  Mr.  Chenery's  was  simply  because 
they  had  had  no  opi)ortunity.  That  it  was  con- 
tagious was  as  *'obvious  as  foot-prints  upon  new 
fallen  snow." 

When  the  disease  was  raging  among  Mr.  Che* 
nery's  cattle  last  season,  a  part  of  the  herd  was 
turned  out  to  graze  adjoining  a  pasture  occupied 
by  the  herd  of  Mr.  Stearns  Smith,  with  nothing 
but  a  common  stone  wall  to  separate  them.  At 
this  time,  two,  at  least,  of  Mr.  C.'s  catUe  (calves) 
died  in  the  pasture,  and  one  of  them  was  not  no- 
ticed till  decomposition  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
Smith's  cattle  have  not  appeared  to  be  afifected 
in  the  least.  No  town  in  the  State  is  more  free 
(Mr.  C.'s  farm  excepted)  from  cattle  disease  and 
panic  than  Behnont* 

Last  April  Mr.  Chenery's  oxen  came  to  Mr. 
Peter  Wellington's  bam  for  hay — ^they  had  been 
there  not  long  before.  Last  November  these  ox- 
en were  thought  to  have  the  caUie  distemper— 
pleuro-pneumonia — ^but  had  recovered  at  the  time 
of  getting  the  hay.  Mr.  Wellington  had  several 
oows  in  and  about  the  bam,  tm-ee  of  which,  at 
least,  were  tied  up  in  the  bam  while  the  hay  was 
being  loaded.  Two  of  these  were  boarders,  and  foe- 
longed  to  Mr.  Edward  Mulliken  of  North  Cam- 
bridge. The  third  belonged  to  Mr.  Peter  Wel- 
lington, and  ate  from  the  same  crib  with  Mr.  C's 
oxen  while  in  llie  barn. 

Last  week,  Wednesday,  the  Board  of  Cattle 
Commissioners  met  the  full  Bpard  of  Selectmen 
at  Mr.  Peter  Wellington's  barn  and  afler  exam- 
inations and  consultations,  Mr.  Mulliken'a  cows 
were  slaughtered  by  Dr.  Thaver,  who,  with  oth- 
ers, had  pronounced  one  of  the  cows,  at  least,  to 
have  diseased  lungs.  She  had  coughed  a  little, 
but  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well.  On  examining 
the  lungs  of  each  cow,  they  were  unanimously  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  healthy  as  those  of  any  cow  m  the 
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State !  Dr.  Oramel  Martin,  of  Worcester,  was  the 
only  one  present  of  the  appointed  Medical  Com- 
mission, and  he  stated  that  a  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  lungs,  which  at  previous  examinations  he 
bad  pronounced  Siseased,  was  not  disease,  but 
was  not  uncommon  in  health,  and  '^further  obser- 
ration  had  led  him  to  back  out  of  that  belief." 
Dr.  Thayer  frankly  confessed  that  in  the  lungs  be- 
fore him  the  disease  whioh  he  had  dlagnos^  was 
not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Wellington  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  third  cow  would  be  slaughtered,  probably,  at 
some  future  time,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Andrew  Wel- 
lington, particularly  requested  that  it  might  be 
deferred  as  long  as  practicable,  Jbr  his  infant 
chUd  was  Jed  exclusively  on  the  milk  of  thai  cow ! 

Lexington^  July  19, 1860.  KUSTICUS. 


THEOB7  OF  OUBINa  HAT. 

QUESTIONS  TO  THB  POINT. 

We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  the  haying  season. 
Believing  that  to  husband  this  most  important 
crop  in  the  best  manner  possible,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  cuxiug  of  hay,  or  when  it  is  dam- 
ased,  I  submit  to  you  a  few  questions,  which 
please  answer  through  the  columns  of  the  Hom»- 
eiead. 

1.  When  a  handful  of  well-cured  hay  is  allowed 
to  be  saturated  with  dew,  how  is  it  damaged  ? 

K  it  does  not  drip,  nothing  soluble  is  carried 
o£  When  the  hay  dries,  I  cannot  see  but  that 
an  analysia  would  give  just  as  much  sugar,  just 
the  same  quantity  of  albuminous  compounds,  and 
fust  the  same  quantity  of  fatty  matter  $  but  it  is 
damaged.    How? 

2.  Is  grass  onlv  wilted  damaged  as  much  aa 
cured  hay  by  dew  P 

3.  Can  it  be  that  grass  cut  when  the  dew  is  on 
will  not  make  as  good  hay  as  that  whioh  is  cut 
free  from  dew  or  rain? 

If  it  will  not,  please  give  the  reason.  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is.  It  may  take  less  labor  to  make  the 
hay,  but  is  it  mttch  or  anv  better?  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  how  it  pan  be  oama^ed. 

4.  Is  it  the  flavor  of  hay  that  is  destroyed  when 
it  is«exposed  to  the  sun  for  the  length  of  time  far- 
mers generally  do  ? 

5.  When  hay  is  dried  exoessively  in  the  sun,  is 
there  not  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  albumen,  &c, 
in  it? 

6.  Is  the  per  cent,  of  water  in  old  and  unaaUed 
hay  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  species  of 
ffrass  from  which  it  was  made;  or  will  different 
kinds  of  grass  dry  away  and  retain  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  P 

In  answering  the  forgoing  questions  you  will 
confer  ia  favor  on  yours  truly, 

Oxford,  July  12th^  1860.  Benj.  Wood. 

Answzb. — ^It  isa  real  pleasure  to  be  subjected 
to  a  discriminating  catechism  like  the  foregoing. 
We  might  play  Sir  Oracle,  and  endeavor  to  im- 
press our  readers  with  the  stores  of  wisdom  which 
we  have  to  draw  upon  for  their  benefit  $  but  the 
fact  is,  our  correspondent  touches  upon  subjects 
very  difficult  to  discuss,  for  lack  of  facts  and  full 
investigations.  We  must  argue  from  facts  proven 
in  regard  to  other  things,  and  from  those  practi- 


cally demonstrated,  and  perhaps  take  as  true  the 
statements  of  theorists  wnich  nave  led  to  success- 
ful practice. 

It  may  be  that  the  various  c}ianges  occurring 
in  grass  and  similar  vegetables,  under  the  circum- 
stances incident  to  hay-making,  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  some  competent  chemist  and  vegetable 
physiologist;  but  we  know  of  no  record  of  such 
investigation,  and  it  is  very  much  needed. 

The  juices  of  plants  must  be  regarded  as  living 
or  vitalized  fluids,  and  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  drying  or  dicing,  must  be  regarded  not 
as  if  they  were  mere  solutions  of  sugar,  gum,  mu- 
cilage, albumen,  etc.  It  is  true  that  if  we  dry  a 
solution  of  a  mixture  of  many  of  such  substance^ 
in  which  no  fermentation  is  active,  we  shall  sim- 
ply dry  it  without  change ;  but  if  such  a  solution 
c>e  in  fermentation,  changes  will  take  place  which 
a  certain  degree  of  dryness  will  check,  and  which 
will  be  recommenced  whenever  sufficient  moisture 
ia  present.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  chan- 
ges thus  induced  which  occur  in  different  plants, 
and  in  the  rapidity  or  ease  with  which  they  take 
place.  Whoever  preserves  plants  for  an  herbari- 
um, knows  that  if  he  would  preserve  the  natural 
colors  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  many  plants,  he 
must  secure  very  rapid  drying  before  fermentation 
commences.  Ther  leaves  of  most  of  the  lily  tribe 
are  of  this  character,  and  show  by  turning  yellow, 
the  least  commencement  of  fermentative  changes, 
and  in  this  respect  are  vastly  more  sensitive  than 
the  foliage  of  most  other  plants. 

Changes  in  vitalized  organisms  may  be  regard- 
^ed  as  smely,  or  chiefly  at  least,  in  the  fluids,  and 
in  the  solids  only  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  the 
fluids, — so  the  juices  of^ass  are  our  chieil  con- 
cern. These  juices  are,  m  the  first  place,  living 
fluidsj  and  as  such,  liable  to  change ;  tiiey  pass 
readily  into,  fermentation,  and  in  this  condition 
are  liable  to  certain  other  changes.  The  chants, 
while  still  there  is  vitality,  are  of  a  character  sim- 
ilar to  natural  CTOwth, — ^formation  of  cellular  struc- 
ture and  woo<^  flbre  firom  soluble  or  partially  sol- 
uble matters  of  the  juices,  maturing  of  the  seed, 
&c.  The  changes  induced  by  fermentation,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  a  degrading  character, — ^that  is, 
tending  towards  decomposition.  Fermentation 
changes  starch  into  sugar,  and  this  into  alcohol, 
and  alcohol  into  vincgar-^each  a  less  complex 
body  than  the  preceding.    It  is  incipient  decay. 

All  these  changes  are  arrested  by  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dryness.  If  the  dryness  is  excessive,  we 
suppose  that  the  vitality  of  the  fluids  of  the  grass 
is  aestroyed,  and  fermentation  commences  when 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  more  readily  than  if 
the  juices  are  so  dried  that  a  uniform  thickening 
of  them  takes  place,  and  they  remain  unchanged 
in  other  respects.  There  are,  however,  plants 
which  may  be  dried  to  a  good  hay  dryness,  and 
still,  when  moisture  comes,  revive  and  live,  strik- 
ing root  perhaps,  or  at  least  maturing  seed. 

The  sunlight  exercises,  as  we-  all  know,  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  chemical  changes. 
This  can  bo  seen  in  hay  as  well  in  anything  else ; 
but  a  few  familiar  examples  not  of  the  field  may 
illustrate  it  better.  Brown  linen  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  a  greenish  brown  color,  etc  $  it  is  bleached 
by  dew  and  sunshine,  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
Slolar  light  contains  what  are  called  chemical  rays, 
because  this  influence  can  be  separated  just  as 
blue  from  yellow  in  the  spectrum,  and  a  great  va- 
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riety  of  chemical  processes  depend  upon  these 
chemical  rays, — the  blackening  of  indelible  ink, 
all  photographic  processes,  eta,  are  familiar  ex- 
axnples. 

Plants  of  all  kinds  possess  certain  odors  arising 
from  volatile  ingredients,  usually  volatile  oils; 
these  give  the  peculiar  flavor  to  different  kinds  of 
hay  to  a  great  extent,  and  ceftainly  have  a  very 
beneficial  influence  on  digestion,  ^exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sunlight  alone  these  are  lost  or 
changed  to  a  great  degree.  Who  would  ever 
think  of  drying  aromatio  or  sweet  hcths  a  day  or 
two  in  the  sun  P  or  especially,  leaving  them  to  be 
exposed  to  dews  ?  The  flavor  would  be  woefuUv 
wasted.  The  good  granny  who  takes  care  of  such 
things,  dries  them  on  the  warm  attic  floor,  or  on 
a  salver  in  the  sun,  covering  them  with  a  double 
thickness  of  newspaper,  and  watching  them  that 
they  do  not  get  too  dry  before  they  are  bundled 
up,  and  laid  or  hung  in  a  closet  of  uniform  tem- 
perature, neither  moist  nor  hot.  She  understands 
that  the  exclusion  of  sunlight  and  quick  drying 
are  both  essential  to  the  preservation  of  flavor  in 
her  herbs. 

We  can  hardly  set  too  high  a  value  on  flavor  in 
hay.  The  relish  with  which  food  is  eaten  is  con- 
nected directly  with  the  ease  of  digestion.  Musty 
bread  is  just  as  nutritious  as  any,  as  regards  its 
chemical  constituents,  but  it  is  not  so  good  food. 
So  really  relishable  food  is  much  better  and  goes 
further  with  man  or  beast  than  that  which  does 
not  relish,  be  it  of  positively  bad  or  of  no  ^ood 
flavor.  Admitting  that  this  is  the  only  evil  of 
sunlight,  viz.,  to  deprive  the  hay  of  a  portion  of 
its  sCtoma,  this  is  enough  to  lead  us  to  expose  it 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun.  But  how  much 
the  sunlight  aids  in  the  formation  of  hard,  woody 
fibre  from  the  soft  cellulose  or  from  the  fluids  of 
the  hay,  we  do  not  know,  though  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  it  does  so. 

Very  slow,  continuous  drying,  or  drying  under 
such  circumstances  as  not  to  induce  fermentation, 
allow  6  changes  to  take  place  which  result  from  vi- 
tal action  ;  thus  the  hardening  and  formation  of 
the  woody  flbre  alnjost  inevitably  occurs,  reduc- 
ing the  soluble  cellulose,  the  starch,  sugar  or  gum, 
in  like  degree. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  plant  is  to  mature  seed 
and  store  in  its  roots  food  to  give  it  a  good  start 
in  the  spring,  or  protect  it  against  the  accidents 
of  close  browsing,  etc. ;  so  when  cut  the  little  re- 
maining vitality  is  directed  to  the  seed,  and  in 
connection  with  its  ripening,  the  increase  of  woody 
fibre  in  the  stem  inevitably  occurs.  We  argue, 
therefore,  that  quick  drying  is  desirable ;  but  it 
this  is  impossible,  fermentation,  (heating  in  the 
cock)  sufficient  to  destroy  vitality,  though  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  essential  changes  in  the  substance 
of  the  hay  should  be  secured. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  questions 
proposed  by  our  correspondent ;  and  must  ^o  so 
most  briefly. 

(1.)  Well  cured  hay  is  injured  by  dew,  because 
it  is  moisture  alone  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
fermentation  that  is  wanting  in  well  cured  hay, 
and  when  this  is  supplied  by  the  dew  it  recom- 
mences injuriously,  (2.)  Grass  only  wilted  is 
still  possessed  of  vitality,  and  is  not  as  much  dam- 
aged by  dew,  if  it  be  really  damaged  at  all.  (3.) 
And  so  grass  cut  with  the  dew  on  is  not  injured 

f  the  dew ;  but  if  the  drying  is  essentially  inter- 


fered with,  and  the  exposure  to  the  sun  necessari- 
ly increased,  it  is  an  evil,  to  be  considered,  but 
probably  of  no  great  moment,  except  as  it  makes 
more  woA.  (4.)  We  have  lilready  given  our 
views  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  flavor  eaused  by  the 
sunlight,  and  would  answer  j^ev  to  the  fourth  ques- 
tion. (5.)  The  fifth  question  we  cannot  answer  ; 
and  (6.)  We  have  no  doubt  different  kinds  of 
grass  made  into  hay  and  in  the  same  mow  contaia 
different  percentages  of  water. — Homestead, 


On  finding  a  Dead  Fouag  Bird  m  th6  Com-fiOd,  wkHs  Boeing^ 

June  Qthf  1880. 

BT  TBI  piA&yrr  bako. 

PborlitUeblnt!  *tiieadtotee 
Thee  lytcg  here  so  lorrily, 
IiMt  from  thy  nattTe  fhelteriogtree, 

And  leaf-roofod  nest. 
Betide  thia  hill  of  core  shall  be 

Thy  notclefls  rest. 

Did  wanton  school-boy  hurl  the  stone  ? 
Or  morderons  vlll^n  aim  the  gun  ? 
Or,  yester  evening,  when  the  sun 

Sank  doim  the  bill, 
Did  the  cold  rain-rills  round  thee  run. 

To  drench  and  chlU  ? 

Now,  bright  around  thee  pours  the  day  ; 
The  springing  oorn-blades  waving  play, 
And  all  thy  ^ortive  mates  are  gay 

With  tuneful  breath. 
O,  do  they  know  that  here  you  lay, 

Soagless  in  death  ? 

>Tls  thus  with  selfish  man,  I  know  i 
He  sees  a  fellow  mortal  go, 
And,  saving  when  he  feels  the  blow 

Strike  home  and  near. 
He  little  heeds  the  sufferer's  woe, 

The  mourner's  tear. 

Ah,  me !  I'd  anoe  a  birdie  sweet. 
Whose  days,  like  thine,  were  winged  and  fleet  I 
The  angels  came ;  her  little  feet 

Had  weary  grown, 
And  with  them  to  the  blest  retreat. 

Long  since,  she'b  flown !       f 


Theoby  of  Curing  Hay. — We  copy  with  mn^ 
pleasure  from  **The  Homestead^'  of  July  26,  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  subject  of  curing  hay,  a  business 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  still  imperfectly  under* 
stood.  We  ask  for  it  a  careful  perusal,  and  es- 
pecially so  by  our  haymaking  friends  of  the 
^*Eingham  Agricultural  Societi/f**  whose  intelli- 
gent investigations  on  this  and  kindred  points 
are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 


An  Excellent  Use  for  Doos. — An  exchange 
says  the  most  profitable  use  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  dogs  in  this  country  could  be  applied  to, 
is  to  mix  about  ^ve  dogs  with  a  barrel  of  lime  and 
ten  cartloads  of  muck  in  a  compost  heap.  A  bar- 
rel of  wood  ashes  may  be  added  to  help  the  de- 
composition of  the  bones.  We  believe  that  a  dress- 
ing of  this  compost,  applied  to  sheep  pastuios^ 
would  greatly  enhance  the  production  of  wooL 
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.Fbr  /te  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

THOTTGHT8  8ITQGSSTKD  BY  THE  N.  E. 
FABMEBy  JUIiT,  1860. 

Page  301. — Do  anmcds  consume  food  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size%^T!he  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question,  tiiat  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  fanners  would  give  to  it,  seems  so 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  with  general  experience,  as  to 
make  it  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that 
a  man,  who  uses  his  head  to  so  much  good  pur- 
pose as  Mr.  Johnston  is  well  known  to  do,  could 
possibly  intend,  in  the    paragraph  here  quoted 
from  an  article  of  his  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
to  contradict  flatly  this  affirmative  reply,  or  give 
a  directly  native  one.    Though  his  words  may 
seem  to  imply  such  a  negative,  yet  we  believe  he 
does  not  reallv  intend  to  say  tnat  the  common 
opinion  in  rererence  to  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired to  sustain  animals  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, or  in  statu  quo,  is  incorrect    He  was  not 
writing  in  that  article  about  common  feeding  of 
stock,  or  such  feeding  as  would  just  carry  them 
through  the  winter  in  statu  quOf  but  about  buying 
and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep.    Hearing  of  Mr. 
Johnston's  superior  good  judgment  and  success 
in  this  department  of  the  farmer's  manifold  oper- 
ations, a  "young  farmer"  had  asked  Mr.  J.  to  give 
him  some  information  about  buying  and  fattening 
stock.    In  reply,  Mr.  J.  informs  "young  farmer" 
that  it  is  better  economy  to  buy  sheep  and  cattle 
of  rather  large  size  or  live  weight,  as  the  large- 
sized  will  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  upon  the  same 
amount  of  extra  feeding,  quite  as  fast  as  those  of 
smaller  size,  or  even  faster.  He  does  not  say  any 
thing,  as  we  understand  him,  about  the  whole 
amount  of  what  they  will  consume,  including  grass 
or  hay,  but  speaks  only  about  their  extra  feeding, 
or  of  the  meal  of  cake  or  grain,  which  must  be 
given  them  in  order  to  make  them  fat,  or  in  con- 
dition for  the  shambles.   He  does  not  say  that  an 
ox  of  1400  pounds,  will  not  eat  more  grass  or 
hay  than  one  of  900  or  1,000  pounds,  put  only 
upon  an  equal  amount  of  meal,  along  with  what 
grass  or  hay  each  may  choose  to  eat,  the  heavy  ox 
will  fatten  quite,  as  much  or  as  fast  as  the  lighter 
or  smaller  one,  or  even  more  so.    This,  surely,  is 
not  hard  to  believe ;  and  this,  surely,  must  be 
what  is  meant.    It  is  not  hard  to  believe,  for  we 
see  every  day,  both  among  men  and  among  do- 
mestic animals  of  all  kinds^that  some  make  more 
flesh  and  fat  out  of  equal  amounts  of  food  than 
others  do.    This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  swine,  some  breeds,  and  some  individuals 
in  every  kind  of  breed,  laying  on  flesh  and  fat 
nuch  faster  than  others  with  exactly  the  same 
tmount  and  kind  of  feeding.    Then  as  to  Mr. 
f ohnston's  meaning,  one  reason  why  we  think 
*.hat  it  must  be  what  we  have  stated  above,  is  this, 
ihat  he  says  nothing  about  the  amount  of  hay 
«rhich  is  consumed,  but  states  only  the  quantity 
of  meal,  three  or  four  quarts  a  day — ^which  he 
gives  to  each  ox,  while  we  learn  mm  this  and 
other  articles  from  Mr.  J.'s  pen,  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  fattening  cattle  to  the  stable  all  the 
time,  but  allows  them  out  in  the  yard  the  most  of 
the  time,  where  he  feeds  them  hay  in  boxes,  which 
they  go  to  at  their  pleasure,    r^ow,  as  Mr.  J.'s 
hay  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  as  his  fiattening 
stock  eat  of  this  as  much  as  they  please,  the  rea- 


son why  the  largest  fat  the  fastest,  may  be  that 
they  consume  more  hay,  though  no  more  meal ; 
or  it  may  be  that  an  animal,  which  at  the  same 
age,  weighs  much  heavier  than  another,  possesses 
a  power  of  manufacturing  more  flesh  and  fat  from 
its  food,  than  the  smaller  animal  of  the  same  kind ; 
or  it  may  be  partly  both  of  these. 

With  such  an  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  such  an  understanding  of  his 
meaning,  farmers  will  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  Mr.  J.  has  made  a  great  mistake, 
or  that  they  have  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  so 
much  sagacity  and  experience  against  them,  when 
they  believe  that  animals  consume  about  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  hay,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, per  day ;  while  those  engaged  in  buying  and  » 
fattening  stock  may  thus  receive  from  him  a  val- 
uable hint,  for  which  they  may,  when  verified  by 
their  own  experience,  feel  under  much  obligation 
to  him  who  so  readily  imparted  of  his  light  tor  the 
guidance  and  benefit  of  nis  brethren.^  Let  them 
read  the  whole  of  the  article  from  which  the  quo- 
tation is  made,  and  we  think  their  knowledge  of 
their  business— buying  and  fattening  stock — ^will 
be  materially  increased,  their  obligation  to  Mr.  J. 
more  sensibly  felt. 

Page  304. — The  secret  of  having  good  milch 
cows. — ^The  whole  of  the  secret  or  art  is  not  given 
in  this  brief  article ;  but  undoubtedly  a  large 
share  of  it  is.  Corn  fodder,  roots,  and  other  food 
naturally  succulent,  or  made  so  by  cooking,  as 
Mr.  BouTWELL  tells  us  at  page  SJO,  he  prepares 
the  food  of  his  cows,  is  one  of  the  essential  reyiU 
sites  to  having  good  milch  cows.  This  article, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Boutwell  above  referred  to, 
contain  information  or  hints  which  might  be 
made  of  more  value  to  many  than  the  cost  of  the 
Farmer^  either  weekly  or  monthly,  for  a  series  of 
years. 

Mr.  Graves'  cows  average  about  2,500  quarts 
a  year,  and  the  poorest  of  Mr.  Boutwell's  stock 
will  yield,  he  says,  200  cans,  or  about  2,000 
quarts,  while  some  of  the  best  have  given  a  little 
under,  and  others  a  little  over  300  cans,  or  3,000 

auarts.    Mr.  B.  is  confident,  as  well  he  may  be, 
iiat  few  cows  will  yield  200  cans  (2,000  quarU) 
of  milk  per  year  when  fed  on  dry  hay  in  wmter. 

Page  315 — A  good  heifer. — ^The  yield  of  milk  in 
this  case,  4,046  quarts  in  a  year,  is  so  much  larger 
that  that  of  the  best  of  Mr.  B.'s  cows,  that  we 
would  really  like  to  know  more  of  her  winter 
keeping  and  other  particulars.      More  Anon. 


Fine  Wool  at  the  South. — ^In  reply  to  a 
correspondent,  who  asks  whether  a  warm  climate 
is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  the  ed- 
tor  of  the  Georgia  Southern  Cultivator  remarks : 

"Our  observation  during  the  last  six  years  on 
the  produce  of  Merino  sheep,  brought  from  the 
very  best  flocks  of  Vermont  and  New  York  to 
Georgia,  is,  that  whUe  there  is  no  loss  in  the 
weight,  there  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fleece.  If  a  'South  Carolinian'  will 
just  prepare  good  pastures,  and  then  get  good 
Merino  sheep,  he  will  find  that  he  can  raise  fine 
wool  at  a  greatly  less  expense  than  is  possible  at 
the  North.  We  are  not  speaking  hastily  when  we 
express  the  conviction  that  wool  growing,  proper- 
ly conducted,  is,  by  far,  the  most  profitable  Dranch 
of  agricultural  labor  at  the  South." 
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We  here  preaent  a  detign  for  a  country  or  bu- 
buiban  cottage  of  ttooe. 

The  situation  most  luitable  for  a  duelling  of  thit 
claBt  would  be  on  an  estate  where  two  or  three 
acres  could  be  devoted  to  pleasure  grounds  done. 
In  this  case  we  should  have  the  lawn — somewhat 
undulating,  if  poisiblc — surround  two  or  three 
sides  of  the  house,  at  least,  leaving  the  fourth  for 
domestic  purposes,  containing  kitchen  garden, 
orchards,  stables  and  oUier  out-buildings,  and 
shielded  from  public  view  t^  plantations  of  trees 
and  shrubbery.  On  the  lawn,  which  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  irregular  plantations — 
with  tho  exception  of  openings  left  here  and 
there  for  agreeable  distant  views — wo  woald 
pUnt  large  trees  and  shrubs,  singly  and  in 
groups,  and  so  plant  them  as  to  brinff  into  view 
fifom  the  principal  points  the  most  pleasing  vis- 
tas, and  hide  those  objects  which  are  disagreea- 
ble to  the  eye. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  best  views  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  may  he  obtained  ft'om  the 


boat  entrance  to  the  house  |  hence  we  have  de- 
signed the  arcade  to  ooon^  that  position,  ahiald- 
ing  the  front  doors,  and  at  the  ujne  time  fbna-i 
ing  a  very  pleasant  lounging-place  or  summer 
evening  retreat  The  double  glaxed  doors  open 
into  a  vestibule,  No.  2,  on  either  side  of  which  la 
■n  arched  recess  for  clothing,  and  in  front  a  Ootli- 
ic  arch  divides  it  from  the  hall  proper,  No.  3, 
which  is  10  feet  wide  and  13  feet  6  inches  long ; 
on  the  left,  two  doors  open  into  the  drawing- 
room.  No.  4,  measuring  IS  feet  by  18  feet  S 
inches,  and  lighted  by  a  mnllioned  window  in 
front,  a  large  bay  on  the  side,  and  a  window  on 
the  rear  reaching  to  the  floor,  and  opening  upon  a 
veranda.  No.  10. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  dooi  leads  to  the  libra- 
ry. No.  9,  13  f^t  by  10,  containing  two  closets, 
with  a  recessed  Mrindow  between.  No.  5  is  the 
dining-roum,  15  feet  square,  and  opening  upon  a 
baclc  entry,  No.  6.  At  No.  7  are  the  bade  stairs 
above  and  below.  No.  8  is  the  kitchen,  14  feet 
6  inches  by  IS  1^,  containing  two  large  closets. 
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in  one  of  which  it  a.  dumb  wait- 
er from  the  cellar  kitohen.  No. 
12  is  a  portico  over  the  tide  cn> 
trtuoe.  In  the  cellar  are  cellar 
kitchen  and  acoUery  under  No. 
8;  drying-room  under  No.  9} 
■tore-rooms  under  the  dining-- 
Toom,  and  common  cellar  under 
the  hall  and  parlor.  The  second 
floor  contoina  fonr  large  chnm- 
berB  with  doicts,  a  netting-room 
over  the  vestibule  and  hall,  and 
B  bathing-room  oyer  the  ba^ 
entry. 

Comlnictioti.  —  We  have  de- 
signed thia  cottage  to  be  batlt  of 
rough  stone  and  covered  with 
cement,  or  with  a  wa»b  of  some 
neutral  tint.  The  trimmingi  to 
be  of  freestone,  or  any  dark 
■tone  contrasting  in  color  with 
the  walla,  and  the  details  of  . 
vooA  painted  to  correspond. 
The  interior  finish  should  be  of 
a  plain,  simple  character,  cor- 
responding in  style  with  the  eiterior. 

The  cost  of  this  cottage  will  depend  more  upon 
the  locality  than  i  frame  house.  In  situations 
where  stone  of  a  suitable  quality  is  plenty,  it  may 
be  built  and  Bnished  throughout  for  (SODO. 


U.  8.  iOBICm-TtniAI.  BOOTBTY. 
mfi-a  Katloul  EiblMUon,  at  Clndniiitl, 


BiK :  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
EsecutiTe  Committee  of  the  U.  8.  Agricultoral  Bo- 
eiety,  who  were  aulhoriced  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  to  locate  and  to  make  all  necesaary 
ammgements  for  the  Eiohth  NATio^tAL  Exhibi- 
TIOH,  have  decided  to  accept  the  liberal  aSbr  of 
grounds,  fixtures,  &c.,  and  the  guarnntee  of  a 
twenty  thouiand  dollar  premium  list,  made  by 
Profeasor  Gary,  Vice  President  for  Ohio,  In  be- 
half of  citicens  of  Cincinnati  This  locartiiMt  was 
presented  by  Professor  Gary  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1359,  and 
(it  may  bo  proper  here  to  state)  ""  nhWtfnn  vnn 


beta  presented  by  him  at  the  umual  meeting  in 
Jonuu?  last,  and  fcrmally  occepted  by  the  £^co- 
utive  Committee  at  its  subsequent  meeting,  on 
conditions  which  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  most 
generous  manner. 

The  Eighth  National  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
"the  Pork"  near  Cincinnati,  an  area  of  siity  acres, 
on  UiB  line  of  railroad  leadinR  to  Columbus.  The 
grounds  will  be  lilted  up  in  the  best  manner,  and 
fliero  will  be  a  track  one  milo  in  length  and  forty 
feet  in  widtb,  for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  Every 
facility  will  be  offered  for  the  eshibition  and  trial 
of  implements  and  machines  i  and  as  the  Exhl- 
tioD  will  extend  from  the  aocning  of  Wednei* 


day,  the  12th,  to  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
20th,  (eight  days,)  it  is  much  to  be  hope<l  that 
there  can  be  those  "tests"  so  necessary  to  ^We 
value  to  awards.  The  animated  contests  of  Ex- 
hibitors for  the  Medals  and  Diplomas  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  prove  the 
high  estimation  in  which  these  awards  are  held, 
and  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  be  bestowed 
with  discrimination,  afler  a  thorough  cxamina- 
tion.  The  delay  which  has  heretofore  attended 
the  distribution  of  medals  will  be  avoided,  as 
they  have  already  been  ordered  at  the  U.  S.  Mint, 
Premium  Lists  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  applicants. 
The  Agriculturists,  Stocl; -breeders,  Horticul- 
turists, Fomolo^sts,  Mechanics,  Artists,  and  oth- 
er industrial  citizens  of  the  RcpubUo,  and  of  tlie 
adjacent  British  Provinces,  are  respectfully  and 
earnestly  solicited  to  contribute  to  this  Exhibi- 
tion, that  it  may  be  one  of  general  interest  in  aU 
its  departments.  No  labor  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  render  it  creditaUo  to  the  "Uueen  City 
of  the  West,"  and  worthy  of  tt>e  great  Agrioul- 
tural  interest*  of  the  country,  which  the  Society 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  we  are 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Henry  Waqer,  iVwdsnl. 
BzK  i  Fbklzt  Poob£,  Seentary. 


OainiBOLoaT.— In  Emother  column  we  present 
the  reader  with  the  first  of  several  articles  which 
we  are  promised  by  our  inlalltgent  and  obliging 
correspondent,  "J.  A.  A,"  Our  columns  have  al- 
ready been  enriched  by  hia  ooutrihutions,  in  me- 
teorolc^ical  and  various  agricultural  mattera,  and 
the  reader  may  safely  anticipate  interesting  and 
piofltable  readiog  in  the  foithooming  orticleft. 
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^br  the  New  England  Farmer. 
IiAND  Ain>  MANUHE. 

Mb.  EDrroEr^When  will  our  farmers  learn 
that,  to  farm  with  profit,  they  must  cultivate  no 
more  land  than  they  can  manure  well  ?  Being  in 
one  of  the  towns  in  New  Hampshire  a  few  months 
since,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  farming  operations  of  several  of  the 
largest  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  town,  I  learned 
that  a  large  majority  of  them  manured  qnly  at  the 
rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  and 
this  upon  uplands  that  have  had-  the  same  treat- 
ment for  many  years,  which  of  course  is  entirely 
insufficient  to  have  any  lasting  henefit.  The  con- 
'  sequence  is,  that  many  of  the  farms  from  which 
two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  were  cut  years  ago, 
now  harely  produce  one-half  that  quantity,  and 
very  many  farms  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
acres,  and  which  ought  to  he  a  lar^e  source  of  in- 
come to  the  owners,  barely  afford  them  a  support ; 
and  this  on  land  naturally  productive. 

Now  there  may  be  various  reasons  for  tliis  state 
of  things,  but  in  m^  opinion,  the  principal  cause 
arises  from  the  miserable  policy  of  cultivating 
more  land  than  they  can  manure  sufficiently  to 
keep  it  in  its  original  state  of  productiveness.  I 
believe  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  keep  an  upland 
farm  in  a  state  of  cultivation  that  will  renumerate 
its  owner  for  his  labor  and  capital,  without  suf- 
ficient manure,  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  labor  without 
sufficient  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen  him.  If 
flurmers  will  look  into  this  matter,  and  act  up  to 
its  truthfulness,  my  word  for  it,  you  shall  hear  less 
about  farming  as  being  so  very  unprofitable.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  hilly  towns  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  man  purchased  a  farm  of  about  150 
acres,  which  was  pretty  well  worn  out,  but  natu- 
rally productive  land,  paying  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  cost  down,  as  lie  had  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  b^n  life  with.  One  of  the  first  things 
this  man  did,  was  to  go  to  the  village,  and  engage 
manure,  and  draw  it  full  two  miles  to  his  farm, 
and  up  hill  at  that.  The  farmers  about  said  to  one 
another  that  neighbor  Jones  could  not  afford  to 
buy  manure  and  haul  it  such  a  distance,  as  he  was 
yet  in  debt  for  his  farm,  and  the]^  prophesied 
speedy  bankruptcy  for  him.  But  neignbor  Jones 
itill  continued  to  buy  manure,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  got  the  oest  crops  of  any  man  in  town, 
and  to-day  he  has  the  richest  and  most  productive 
fiurm  in  that  vicinity,  all  paid  for,  and  his  neigh- 
bors say  it  is  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  believe  stiU  continues  to  buy  manure  as  oc- 
casion requires. 

It  was  my  privily  to  visit  this  town  in  Au- 
gust last,  and  from  an  eminence  I  could  overlook 
some  twenty-five  farms,  and  where  almost  every 
other  one  was  parched  and  dried  up,  neighbor 
Jones's  was  green  and  luxuriant,  showing  plainly 
the  effects  of  high  cultivation.  c.  c.  H. 

Botton,  July  20,  1860. 


the  following  paragraph  in  the  published  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society. 

''Much  general  conversation  was  had  on  the 
subject,  and  no  one  present  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  curculio  ever  committed  any  ravages  up- 
on the  apple.  Dr.  Warder,  Mr.  Bateham  and 
others  expressed  the  belief  that  the  injury  ohaerred 
by  the  gentleman  in  Washington  county,  was  the 
work  of  the  apple  worm,  and  not  the  curculio.' 


The  Gxjegulio. — ^Having  seen  our  own  apples 
BO  thoroughly  hacked  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
years,  that  we  have  found  it  difficult,  some  sea- 
sons, to  select  a  single  specimen  which  did  not 
bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  operations  of 
the  curculio,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  I 


HnCBr  OF  THE  HABVS8T£IB8. 


W«  gather  them  in^the  bright  green  leai 

With  oar  acythei  and  rakes  to-day, 
And  the  mow  groin  big,  aa  the  pitdm  faenw 

His  lift  in  the  sweltering  hay. 
0  ho !  afield !  for  the  mower's  scythe, 

Hath  a  ring  aa  of  destiny, 
Sweeping  the  earth  of  its  burden  lithe, 

As  it's  swung  in  wrathAiI  gleo. 

We  gaUier  them  in— the  nodding  plomes 

Of  the  yellow  and  bearded  grain, 
And  the  flash  of  oar  sickles*  light  illumes 

Our  march  o'er  the  vanquished  plain* 
Anon,  we  <¥>me  with  the  steed-drawn  car— 

The  cunning  of  modem  laws ; 
And  acres  stoop  to  its  clanking  Jar, 

As  it  rocks  its  hungry  jaws. 

We  gather  them  in—the  mellow  fruits, 

From  the  shrub,  the  vine  and  tree, 
With  their  russet,  and  golden,  and  pniple  talis. 

To  garnish  our  treasury.       * 
And  each  has  a  treasure  stored, 

All  a'neath  its  tinted  rind. 
To  cheer  our  guests  at  the  social  board. 

When  we  leave  our  cares  behind. 

We  gather  them  in— this  goodly  store— 

But  not  with  the  miser's  gust. 
For  that  great  All-Father  we  adore. 

Hath  given  it  but  in  trust. : 
And  our  work  of  death  la  but  for  life, 

tn  the  wintry  days  to  como— 
Then  a  blessing  upon  the  reaper's  strlfs. 

And  a  shout  at  his  Harvest  Home. 


1^  the  New  Smglatid  Farmer, 
POTATO. 

A  variety  of  potato  originated  from  seed  is 
generallv  considered  in  England  to  continue 
about  14  years  in  perfection  j  after  this  period  it 
gradually  loses  its  good  qualities  and  becomes  un- 
productive. Without  endeavoring  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  potato  rot,  they  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  this  disease,  clay  soils  should 
oe  avoided,  for  out  of  163  cases  in  England,  129 
were  returned  as  having  suffered  much  by  the  dis- 
ease. Out  of  32  cases  on  peaty  soil,  cultivated 
with  moss  in  the  hill,  0'  suffered  much,  and  17 
little,  while  10  escaped  altogether.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  arrived  was,  that  in  pure,  well 
drained  peat  moss,  potatoes  suffer  very  little  from 
disease.  Wood  ashes  are  a  safe  manure  when 
■applied  by  themselves,  and  crops  have  suffered 
little  or  nothing  by  disease,  throughout  Great 
Britain,  when  manured  with  them  alone  in  the 
proportion  of  27  to  4,  but  when  mixed  with  farm- 
^'ara  dung,  the  success  has  been  as  54  to  15,  that 
18,  in  the  former  case  4  suffered  much,  while  54 
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nearly  escaped.  Over-luxuriousness,  from  what- 
eyer  cause,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr*  Marcy,  in  his  address  before  the  Hampden 
Society,  remarked^  that  ''potatoes  have  been  stim- 
ulated to  death.  The  potato  rot,  whether  it  be 
an  insect,  or  a  fungus,  or  some  internal  organic 
disposition  to  decay,  is,  we  believe,  due  to  artifi- 
cial stimulating  fertilizers.  The  best  potatoes  we 
have  seen  this  year,  the  cleanest,  fairest,  the  most 
free  from  rot,  the  most  perfect  every  way,  were 
raised  on  sandy  soil,  upon  which  nothmg  but  peat 
had  been  placed  for  several  years."  l 


ter,  and  use  the  liquid  cold.  Nothing,  it  is  said, 
can  equal  it  for  cleaning  cloth,  and  for  revivifying 
effects  upon  colors.    Try  it,  ladies. 


THB  MONSTUB  FETBXFIBD  THHDB  OS* 
BIiAOK  BOOK. 

Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  said  to  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  Black  Hock  region,  of  a  petrified  tree 
of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  long,  J.  E. 
Stevens,  the  captain  of  the  late  silver  prospecting 
expedition  in  tnat  region,  and  who  fathered  the 
wonderful  slor}-,  writes  to  the  Marj'sville  Demo- 
crat on  the  subject.    He  says : 

"Our  party  of  thirty-five  men  encamped  at  the 
lower  end  of  what  we  termed  the  Little  Canon, 
about  three  miles  from  which  we  found  this  fa- 
mous petrification,  and  which  is  truly  a  great  cu- 
riosity and  a  wonder  of  the  age  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  credulity  of  those  who  passed  through  the 
'High  Rock  Canon'  in  164D.  At  a  short  distance 
from  this  monster  of  a  former  age,  it  seemed  to 
us  to  be  a  well-defined  line  of  driA-wood  deposit- 
ed along  the  line  of  high  water  mark  of  some  an- 
cient river,  whose  bed  is  now  an  elevated  moun- 
tain ridge ;  but  on  closer  inspection,  we  unani- 
mously pronounced  it  one  tree,  as  we  found  it 
distinctly  marked  from  the  upturned  roots  to  its 
forks,  and  its  two  well  definea  forks  to  what  was, 
when  standing,  an  altitude  of  666  feet,  or  222  such 
steps  as  a  western  frontier  man  takes  when  step- 
ping off  his  distance  to  shoot  at  a  target,  or  any 
man  would  take  in  pacing  off  a  turnip  patch. 

At  about  400  feet  from  the  roots,  tne  tree  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  or  forks,  about  equal  in  size, 
and  at  520  feet  from  the  root,  I  took  off  a  speci- 
men from  one  of  these  forks,  having  on  its  sur- 
face at  the  time  the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  which  specimen  is  now  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  on  D  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth.  From  the  curves  of  the  lines  of  growth 
we  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  branch  from 
which  it  was  taken,  to  be  from  8  to  12  feet,  and 
this,  bear  in  mind,  at  a  distance  of  520  feet  from 
the  root  of  the  tree  and  only  half  the  tree  at 
that.  This  estimate  may  be  too  high,  or  it  may 
be  too  low,  but  in  the  height  of  the  tree,  we  can- 
not be  far  at  fault  in  saying  that  it  measured 
when  standing  some  700  or  800  feet  in  height" 

Capt.  Stevens  adds  that  J.  B.  Dorr,  lumber 
dealer,  Capt  McKenzie,  formerly  of  the  steamer 
Fetaluma,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  un- 
doubted integrity,  who  reside  at  San  Francisco, 
will  not  onlv  confirm  the  truth  of  the  existence  of 
the  petrified  tree,  but  show  specimens  thereof. 


UsEruL  Receipt.— The  Scientific  American 
advises  the  ladies,  when  they  wish  to  wash  fine 
and  elegant  colors,  to  boil  some  bran  in  rain  wa- 


BAISIKQ  QBAFBS    BT   HOBSS-FOWXB. 

We  have  been  amused  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  a  "dericus"  correspondent  of  the  Canadi- 
an AgricuUvrist.  The  writer  remarks  that  he  had 
been  reading  an  English  work  on  grape-growing, 
in  which  "horses-power"  was  strongly  recommend- 
ed in  the  ^production  of  grapes,  and  that  he  fell 
into  the  mistake,  very  common  with  amateurs  and 
novices  in  gardening — that  because  a  little  of  a 
thing  is  good,  a  great  deal  must  be  better ;  and 
that  because  an  application  was  beneficial  to  a 
heavy,  cold  day  soil,  it  must  be  equally  so  tb  a 
light,  dry  soil. 

"Having;  selected  a  well  sheltered  spot,  some 
sixty  by  eighteen  feet,  it  was  dug  perhaps  thirty 
inches  deep.  At  the  bottom  were  laid  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels  of  bones,  to  obtain  which, 
the  boys  with  laudable  zeal  scoured  two  town- 
ships. On  these  were  placed  several  horses,  and 
to  keep  them  company,  a  prize  bull  and  a  span  of 
oxen.  On  these  again  were  deposited  road  scrap* 
ings,  sand  and  black  mould,  fourteen  inches  m 
depth.  This  having  been  levelled,  all  was  ready 
for  planting.  Such  was  Mr.  Robert's  prescription. 
The  vines  were  obtained.  Black  Hamourgs,  Black 
St.  Peters,  Zingindal,  Royal  Muscadine,  Golden 
Chasselas,  Pitmaston,  White  Cluster,  Macread/s 
Early  White,  Red  Frontignac  and  Tokay.  They 
grew  the  first  season  marvellously.  By  the  au- 
tumn, the  canes  were  long  and  stout,  and  bid  fair 
to  bear  all  that  it  was  prudent  to  permit  them  to 
do.  The  following  season  they  were  lifted,  washed, 
carefully  and  constantly  pruned,  thinned  and 
trained.  They  bore  abundantlv ;  many  beautiful 
bunches,  beautiful  for  size  and  color,  rewarded 
the  expenditure  of  toil  and  expense.  But  the  next 
season,  the  third,  in  which  I  looked  for  a  large 
and  remunerating  crop,  what  came  then  P  Then 
when  the  roots  had  fairly  reached  the  soddened 
mass,  and  their  tender  extremities  were  scorched 
and  burnt,  then  mildew  overspread  them  alL 
There  was  no  exceptions  ;  Isabellas  and  Cataw- 
bas,  and  l^e  little  hardy  black  cluster,  which  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  one  and  all,  present- 
ed a  mass  of  blackened  foliage  and  mildewed  fruit 
This  was  raising  grapes  by  horse-power  with  a 
vengeance.  I  know  better  now.  No  fresh  horse 
goes  into  my  border  now  to  force  an  tinnatnral 
growth,  and  then  to  bum  the  delicate  fibres  just 
as  they  stretch  out  to  seize  the  proffered  nourish- 
ment Not  that  the  possession  of  one  or  many 
such  carcases  is  not  desirable,  but  before  applying 
them,  they  should  be  covered  with  moula,  and 
suffered  to  d'ecav ;  such  mould  will,  indeed,  be 
rich,  and  if  appued  to  the  plant  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  will  nourish  it  and  cherish  it  to  its 
heart's  content.  I  tell  you  all  this,  dear  reader,  in 
confidence.  I  have  never  told  it  before.  I  can- 
not now  wonder  at  the  wry  faces  of  those  who  be- 
held my  preparations,  nor  at  their  solemn  assev- 
erations, that  they  would  never  eat  grapes  raised 
bv  such  a  method.  Alas,  they  never  had  the 
chance !" 
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BAISOTQ  FIQB. 

First,  In  selecting  the  pi^  to  raise  for  a  breed- 
er, count  the  teats.  One  with  twelve  fully  devel- 
oped teats  will  infallibly  be  prolific  and  a  good 
nurse — ^good  for  milk  and  careful  of  her  young. 
Fourteen  teats  should  be  preferred ;  but  never  try 
to  raise  pi^s  from  a  sow  with  less  than  ten  good 
teats.  1  risk  my  swinish  character  on  the  correct- 
ness of  this  rule. 

Secondly.  We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  rearing  of  all  animals,  es- 
pecially the  hoff,  viz. :  education.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  absolutely'necessary  that -your  swinish 
breeder  should  be  taught  to  read — though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  she  is  not  capable  of  learning 
even  that ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  she  should 
be  eo  petted  as  to  become  fond  of  the  person  who 
has  the  care  of  her,  and  thus  lose  the  natural  fe- 
rocity of  her  kind,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  his 
presence  when  she  brings  forth  her  young. 

Thirdly,  It  now  remains  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  keeping.  The  provident  will  make  the 
animal  earn  half  her  living  in  manufacturing  ma^ 
nure.  At  all  events,  she  should  have  sufficient 
space  and  exercise  to  insure  good  health  and  the 
use  of  her  limbs.  If  she  can  occasionally  have  an 
out-door  run,  and  a  chance  to  root  the  ground,  it 
will  be  beneficial.  Give  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
keep  in  good  flesh  and  growing,  a  sufficiency  but 
not  an  excess  of  salt,  and  an  abundance  of  drink. 
Keep  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer. 
A  pailful  of  cold  water,  occasionally  dashed  on  to 
the  animal  on  a  hot  day,  is  very  reviving  and  con- 
ducive to  good  health.  The  hog  goes  with  young 
sixteen  weeks.  They  seldom  vary  24  hours  from 
that  time.  The  feed  should  be  gradually  increased 
as  much  as  eight  weeks  before  they  bring  forth. 
For  two  days  after,  she  should  have  no  food  ex- 
cept a  little  thin  warm  gruel,  not  to  exceed  half  a 
pint  a  day  of  meal.  She  should  have  all  the  warm 
water  she  will  take,  which  will  sometimes  be  two 
pailsful  in  a  day.  This  is  very  essential,  as  it 
Eelps  the  flow  of  milk  and  prevents  fever.  You 
may  now  gradually  increase  the  feed  till  the 
pigs  are  two  weeks  old,  when  she  should  be  full 
fed.  If  you  have  no  better  feed,  good  Indian  meal 
mixed  with  milk  will  answer  very  well,  if  you 

five  enough  and  feed  regularly.  The  pigs  should 
e  taught  to  eat  with  £eir  mother  as  young  as 
two  weeks,  which  may  be  done  by  having  a  broad 
shallow  trough,  and  gently  putting  them  into  it 
when  the  mother  is  eating. 

By  pursuing  the  foregoing  course,  I  have  not 
failed  once  for  the  last  thirty  years,  when  I  have 
tried,  in  raising  a  healthy  litter  of  pigs.  Some 
years  of  the  thirty  I  have  not  kept  a  sow,  but  have 
oftei^  raised  two  or  three  litters  in  a  year.  I  am 
considered  one  of  the  lucky  kind.  By  trying  this 
plan,  and  avoiding  breeding  in-and-in,  some  of 
the  unlucky  ones  may  possibly  change  their  luck. 
.  H,  Willard,  in  Maine  Farmer, 


Seeds  from  Stbja. — ^The  Patent  Office  is  in 
the  reccint  of  a  very  large  and  fine  assortment  of 
seeds  ana  cuttings  Irom  Syria,  at  the  very  moder- 
ate expense  of  $1000.  They  were  collected  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  missionary  there.  There 
are  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  grape-cuttings,  ol- 
ives, scions  of  fruits,  vegetable  products  and  use- 
ful plants.    The  scions,  cuttings,  &o.,  will  be  sent 


to  the  propagating  houses  for  experiment  and  in- 
crease, and  no  distribution  of  the  remainder  will 
be  made  before  the  fall.  Among  the  interestiiigr 
plants  is  the  lessahan,  from  which  it  is  said  the 
crown  of  thorns  was  plaited.  It  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  makes  excellent  hedges.  There  are 
also  seeds  of  melons,  squashes,  camels'  food,  dates, 
walnuts,  equal  to  the  English,  and  probably  well 
adapted  to  the  Southern  or  Middle  States.  '  The 
seeds  of  the  mais  tree,  which  is  esteemed  as  me- 
dicinal or  prophylactic,  were  procured  from  the 
inclosure  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  next  Patent  Office  report  is  to  contain  di- 
rections as  to  the  proper  manner  of  sowing  seeds, 
as  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  failures  to  repro- 
duce from  the  seeds  distributed  by  the  Patent 
Office  arise  from  iterance  of  the  proper  methods 
to  procuring  gernunation. — Washington  Letter. 


NSW  BOOKS. 


Natttoal  Hxbtobt.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  0^ 
Worthington  Hooker,  If.  D.  nitutrated  by  neftrlj  800  «iisr»T- 
ings.  ^'e1r  York:  Harper  k  Bros.,  1860.  For  sale  bj  A. 
WUliamB  ft  Co.    1  vol.,  12ino.    Price  $1. 

There  are  few  things  that  afiford  us  more  pleas- 
ure, than  to  find  well  analyzed  and  well-printed 
books  upon  natural  history,  philosophy,  chemistry, 
agriculture,  or  upon  any  of  the  useful  arts  or 
sciences,  taking  the  place  of  the  exciting  and  mis^ 
crable  works  of  fiction  which  have  been  paraded, 
before  the  publio  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Illustrated  works  on  natural  history  are  always 
attractive  and  acceptable  to  the  young,  and  the 
one  before  us  cannot  fail  to  find  its  way  into  thous- 
ands of  schools  and  families,  and  exert  a  most 
hap^y  influence  there.  It  contains  a  mass  of  mate* 
rial,  which  every  well  informed  person  ought  to 
know,  ''but  the  grand  practical  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  Natural  History,  is  the 
discipline  which  it  gives  the  mental  powers.  It 
cultivates  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers  to- 
gether, thus  forming  that  habit  of  inidUgent  ob- 
servation, which  makes  its  possessor,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  person  of  extensive  general  inforoia- 
-tion,  and  is  an  essential  element  of  success  in  al- 
most any  pursuit  in  which  he  may  engage."  The 
book  is  printed  on  large  type  and  good  paper, 
and  illustrated  with  fine  engravings  of  the  animals 
of  which  it  treats. 

Tax  Haito  Book  ;  or,  Annual  Record  of  Hortloaltoral  and  Ag- 
rleultaral  Statistics,  compiled  from  \arioiiB  aoaives.  By  Wm. 
P.  Sheppard,  New  York. 

This  work  treats  of  some  of  the  general  prin- 
tiples  of  farming  and  gardening,  and  gives  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  culinary  vegetables,  and 
other  garden  plants.  It  has,  also,  a  list  of  new 
plants,  and  some  useful  tables  of  statistics. 


The  CiTTLE  Disease. — There  is  now  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  wise  and  enei^etic  precau- 
tions taken  bv  the  authorities  of  MaasaoniiseUs 
have  operated  as  an  effectual  check  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  terrible  disease  which  at  one  time 
threatened  contagion  and  death  to  the  catUe  herds 
of  New  England.— i/ain«  Farmer, 


1860. 
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WHAT  COJrSTITUTSS  LEQAIa  UKSOUJOaTD- 
inSSS  XN  HOBSSS. 

A  Knet'SpTung  horse  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
unsound.  He  may  be  a  very  fast  norse,  and  can 
ondure  with  case  tne  labor  of  any  common,  ordi- 
nary horse,  although  there  is  an  alteration  of  struc- 
ture Tvbich  unfits  him  for  the  race-course.  This 
would  not  be  lik«ly  to  produce  disease  or  lame- 
ness ;  he  would  be  more  likely  to  grow  better 
than  worse,  if  used  for  common  purposes.  But, 
if  so  bad  as  to  produce  stumbling  and  falling,  he 
would  be  unsound,  and  a  warranty  should  be  taken 
against  such  defects. 

Capped  Hocks  cannot  be  considered  unsound- 
ness, II  produced  by  an  uneven,  stable  floor,  or  by 
kicking ;  but,  if  produced  by  a  sprain,  and  a  per- 
manent thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  mem- 
branes, there  would  be  unsoundness.  A  special 
warranty  should  be  required  in  such  cases. 

Contraction  of  the  Hoof  is  a  ct>nsidcrable  de- 
viation from  the  natural  form  of  the  foot,  but 
docs  not  necessarily  constitute  unsoundness.  It 
requires,  however,  a  most  careful  examination  by 
the  purchaser,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  fever 
or  ossification  of  the  t^artilage ;  that  the  irog  io 
not  diseased ;  that  the  animal  is  not  tender-foot* 
ed  or  lame.  Unless  some  of  these  symptoms  are 
indicated,  he  must  not  be  pronounced  unsound. 
A  special  warranty  should  be  required,  where  the 
&et  are  contracted. 

Corns  manifestly  constitnte  unsoundness.  Al- 
though few  men  lay  much  stress  on  this  malady, 
still  much  inconvenience,  and  many  times  serious 
difliculties,  must  be  encountered  by  them,  as  they 
are  seldom  thoroughly  cured.  Many  horses  are 
almost  constantly  lame  with  corns,  through  a 
scroAilous  habit  of  the  system.  A  warranty 
against  such  animals  would  be  safe. 

Trembling  Knees. — This  cannot  be  considered 
unsoundness ;  yet  it  is  a  precursory  symptom  of 
knee-sprung.  Trembling  of  the  knees,  after  a 
smart  exercise,  indicates  weakness,  and  should 
be  regarded  as.  objectionable. 

A  Cough  constitutes  unsoundness,  however 
slight  or  of  .short  standing.  If  a  horse  is  noticed 
to  cough  before  the  purchase,  or  immediately  af- 
terward, he  is  diseased ;  but  if  warranted  sound, 
and  the  cough  is  not  discovered  till  one  or  two 
days  afterward,  he  is  not  returnable ;  for  a  few 
hours  is  sufficient  to  contract  a  cough,  by  taking 
cold  while  standing  in  a  damp,  musty  stable,  or 
by  eating  different  feed,  musty  hay,  &c* 

Hoaring,  Wheezina  or  Whistling,  is  unsound- 
ness, bciug  the  result  of  alteration  of  structure, 
or  disease  in  the  air  passages.  Although  there 
have  been  decisions  to  tbe  contrary,  courts  and 
jurors  are  often  at  a  loss,  for  the  want  of  intelli- 
gent witnesses  ;  and  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  is 
called  to  the  stand,  not  having  seen  tne  animal,  he 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  from  misrepresentation. 
Broken  Wind  is  still  more  decidedly  unsoundness. 

Crib  Biting. — A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  this  being  unsoundness,  and  courts  have  given 
o'|>posite  decisions  in  respect  to  it  There  are 
oriobcTs  that  can  scarcely  oe  said  to  be  unsound, 
as  they  are  not  perceptibly  injured,  and  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  condition  or  endurance. 
Others  inhale  and  swallow  a  great  amount  of 
wind  ;  they  bloat  and  are  subject  to  colic,  which 


interferes  with  their  health  and  strength ;  this 
would  constitute  unsoundness.  A  warranty  should 
always  be  taken  against  injury  from  cribbing ; 
then  if  he  breaks  his  teeth  or  injures  himself, 
recompense  may  be  had. 

Curb  constitutes  unsoundness  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  perhaps  while  the  swelling  remains,  al- 
though no  inflammation  exists ;  for  a  horse  that 
has  once  thrown  out  a  curb,  is  liable  to  do  so 
again  on  the  slightest  exertion.  A  horse,  however, 
should  not  be  returned,  if  he  spring  a  curb  &yb 
minutes  after  purchase,  for  it  is  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  does  jiot  indicate  any  previous  unsound- 
ness. 

J^br  the  New  England  JPlarmer, 
ANOTHBB  QKBAT  EIiM. 

In  the  Farmer  for  July  7th,  is  an  account  of 
the  old  elm  on  Boston  Common.  Thinking  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  I  here- 
with send  you  the  dimensions  of  another.  Girth 
of  trunk  at  surface  of  the  ground,  29  feet ;  girth 
at  18  inches  above  surface,  19  feet;  girth  at  5 
feet  above  ground,  15  feet ;  height  to  first  limb, 
9  feet ;  height  of  tree,  78  feet ;  average  diameter 
of  greatest  extent  of  branches,  96  feet. 

The  tree  stands  in  the  yard  of  Mrs.  Norman 
Boardman,  in  Salisbury.  Although  it  cannot  boast 
of  having  counted  as  many  years,  or  hearing  as 
many  famous  speeches,  or  of  having  performed 
the  friendly  office  of  gibbet,  whereon  to  hang  he- 
retical quakers,  yet  I  think  it  may  boast  of  a  more 
rapid  growth.  Long  after  Capt.  Joel  Boardman, 
who  is  now  living,  settled  in  this  vicinity,  he  tried 
to  pull  the  tree,  which  was  then  a  sapling,  up  with 
his  hands ;  not  succeeding,  he  let  it  stand.  A 
few  years  later,  or  about  the  year  1800,  it  had  at- 
tained such  a  size,  and  there  oeing  a  crotch  in  its 
top,  Mr.  Boardman  cut  it  out  to  make  a  harrow, 
which  accounts  for  the  shortness  of  its  trunk. 
About  that  time  holes  were  morticed  into  it,  and 
it  was  used  for  a  bar-post.  It  is  remembered  as 
a  tree  of  about  a  foot  m  diameter,  fifty  years  ago. 
Although  it  stands  without  the  bounds  of  tne 
road,  it  throws  its  gigantic  arms  nearly  across  it, 
forming  a  delightfuf  shade,  wherein  the  weary 
traveller  may  rest.  A.  K.  Maevin. 

Salisbury,  Vt.,  July,  1860. 


TEDS  PINB  TBIQOS. 


The  pine  is  trained  to  need  nothing,  and  to  en- 
dure everything.  It  is  resolvedly  whole,  self-con- 
tained, desiring  nothing  but  rightness,  content 
with  restricted  completion.  Tall  or  short,  it  will 
be  straight  Small  or  large,  it  will  be  round.  It 
may  be  permitted  also  to  these  soft  lowland  trees 
that  they  should  make  themselves  gay  with  show 
of  blossom,  and  glad  with  petty  chai*ities  of  fruit- 
fulness.  We  builders  with  the  sword  have  harder 
work  to  do  for  man,  and  must  do  it  in  close-set 
troops.  To  stay  the  sliding  of  the  mountain 
snows,  which  would  bury  him  ;  to  hold  in  divid- 
ed drops,  at  our  sword  points,  the  rain,  which 
would  sweep  away  him  and  his  treasure-fields ;  to 
nurse  in  shade  among  our  brown  fallen  leaves  the 
tricklings  that  feed  the  brooks  in  drought;  to 
give  massive  shield  against  the  winter  wind, 
which  shrieks  through  the  bare  branches  of  the 
plain ;  such  service  must  we  do  him  steadfastly 
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vfhile  we  live.  Our  bodies,  also,  are  at  his  ser- 
vice ;  softer  than  the  bodies  of  other  trees/ though 
our  toil  is  harder  than  theirs.  Let  him  take  them 
as  pleases  him,  for  his  houses  and  ships.  So  also 
it  may  be  well  for  these  timid  lowland  trees  to 
tremble  with  aU  their  leaves  ;  or  turn  their  pale- 
ness to  the  sky,  if  but  a  rush  of  rain  passes  by 
them ;  or  to  let  fall  their  leaves  at  last,  sick  and 
sore.  But  we  pines  must  live  carelessly  amidst 
the  wrath  of  clouds.  We  only  wave  our  branches 
to  and  fro  when  the  storm  pleads  with  us,  as  men 
toss  their  arms  in  a  dream.  And  finally,  these 
weak  lowland  trees  may  struggle  fondly  for  the 
last  remnants  of  life,  and  send  up  feeble  saplings 
again  from  their  roots  when  they  are  cut  down. 
But  we  builders  with  the  sword  perish  boldly,  our 
dying  shall  be  perfect  and  solemn,  as  our  warring ; 
we  give  up  our  lives  without  reluctance,  and  for 
ever. — Buskin. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

OBWITHOIiOQY. 

The  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  barren  waste,  the 
craggy  rock,  the  river  and  the  lake,  are  never  searched 
in  vain ;  each  have  their  peculiar  inhabitants,  tliat  en- 
liven the  scene  and  please  the  philosophic  eye."— ifbii- 
toffue. 

Nature  has,  indeed,  left  no  void,  no  bare  hia- 
tus in  the  great  circle  of  her  creations.  The  closer 
our  observations,  the  more  extended  are  our  dis-; 
coveries,  and  the  more  wonderful  and  interesting. 
Throughout  the  great  chain  of  nature  there  is  no 
vacuity ;  everywhere  is  teeming  life,  in  vegetable 
or  animal  forms,  concerning  which  something  new 
may  be  learned  by  observation  every  day.  Our 
New  England  landscapes  are  burdened  with  beau- 
ty ;  the  rolling  hills,  luxuriant  in  pasturage  and 
noble  forests ;  the  valleys  laboring  with  manifold 
crops  and  fruits;  the  mora  distant  mountains, 
clothed  with  excessive  verdure,  rising  grandly  in 
the  blue  distance  as  they  meet  the  purer  blue  of 
the  sky.  The  flowers  tlmt  spring  up  by  the  way- 
side, in  the  forest  and  over  our  nelos,  are  full  of 
beauty  and  interest  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  not 
too  grovelling,  and  furnish  delightful  subjects  for 
investigation  and  thought  to  the  observing.  But 
not  less  conspicuous  in  our  surroundings  are  the 
birds ;  for  they  not  only  cheer  the  sight  with  their 
restless  activity,  but  charm  the  heart  with  their  ef- 
fluent music  tnat  often  awakens  the  noblest  emo- 
tions of  the  souL  Their  graceful  forms  and  varied 
colors  never  fail  to  please ;  and  that  man  who,  in 
the  beautiful  spring-time,  when  all  nature  is 
awakening  to  new  life  and  beauty,  can  listen  to 
their  matin  and  vesper  songs,  and  feel  no  thrill  of 
noble  pleasure,  must  possess  a  grovelling  soul, 
capable  at  most  of  but  little  real  enjoyment. 

The  habits  of  birds  are  instructive,  ever-varied 
and  interesting,  each  species  possessing  some 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  study  of 
their  habits  and  instincts  aflbrds  the  highest  recre- 
ation, and,  the  mass  know  not  how  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  existence  they  lose  by  counting  these 
minor  things  as  beneath  or  unworthy  their  notice. 
Adapted  to  various  and  widely-different  modes  of 
life,  some  live  almost  wholly  on  the  wing,  as  the 
swallows,  subsisting  on  insects,  and  never  alight- 
ing for  food,  but  witli  a  velocity  outstripping  the 
gale,  course  ether  from  morning  till  night — ^now 
almost  lost  to  sight  in  the  higher  regions  of  air. 


and  now  skimming  close  to  the  meadow,  tlie 
fields  and  the  waters  of  the  riven  or  lake,  as  their 
insect  prey  is  found  to  roam  high  or  low  in  tiie 
ambient  air.    Others  subsisting  on  the  same  food, 
watch  from  some  convenient  perch,  and  dart  upon 
the  unsuspecting  insects  as  they  pass  by  them, 
returning  again  to  their  watch ;  while  still  others 
of  the  insectivorous  birds  hunt  their  prey  amid  tiie 
leafy  thickets,  the  boughs  of  the  orchard,  or  tbs 
tree-tops  of  the  forest,  seldom  alighting  on  the 
ground.    Others,  as  the  finches,  sparrows,  and 
many  others,  with  feebler  powers  of  flight,  and 
members  better  adanted  for  walking,  seek  their 
food  upon  the  grouna,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  the 
seeds  of  plants  and  the  larvse  of  insects.     Soaie 
are  found  to  feed  wholly  upon  insects,  some  upon, 
insects  and  fruits,  a  few  almost  wholly  upon  juicy 
fruits,  others  chiefly  upon  seeds,  and  others,  of 
omnivorous  habits,  upon  all.    Stfll  others,  again^ 
of  aquatic  habits,  frequent  the  marshes  and  the 
shores  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  and  the  ocean, 
probing  the  mud  for  their  peculiar  prey,  or  wateh- 
mg  for  reptiles  and  unwary  fish ;  while  others,  fit- 
ted by  nature  for  floating  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  diving  beneath  it,  variously  pursue  their 
varied  food.    Others  still,  more  rapacious  in  their 
character,  prev  uj>on  birds  and  quadrupeds,  in 
fact,  upon  all  animated  nature,    exhibit  great 
strength  and  courage,  and  spread  terror  amon^ 
the  weaker  animals  wherever  they  appear. 

Among  the  three  hundred  or  more  species  of 
birds  found  in  New  England,  but  a  verj'  few  can 
be  set  down  as  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  the 
greater  part^  rendering  him  immense  service  in  his 
labors ;  a  few  neither  prey  upon  his  fruit  nor  as- 
sist him  in  his  toils,  and  those  who  claim  a  tithe 
of  his  products  render  ample  remuneration  in  di- 
minishmg  the  insect  hordes ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  none  absolutely  injurious  to  his  in- 
terests. Certainly,  then,  we  may  well  ask,  why 
persist  in  their  destruction  P  Why,  in  ridding 
ourselves  of  a  small  evil,  invite  a  greater  ?  No 
kind  of  cultivation  is  affected  extensively,  and 
even  this  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented. 
Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  so  with  insects 
and  their  ravages ;  "the  fate  of  the  locust,  the  ap- 
ple, the  pear,  and  many  other  trees,  shows,  that  if 
msects  fasten  themselves  upon  one  of  them,  we 
must  give  it  up  as  lost,  for  all  that  we  at  present 
know.  Surely,  then,  of  two  evils  we  shomd  sub- 
mit to  the  one  which  may  possibly  be  prevented, 
rather  than  invite  and  encourage  one  over  which 
we  have  no  control."  , 

Of  the  birds  embraced  in  the  ornithology  of 
New  England,  but  few  are  permanent  residents ; 
a  few  are  rare  and  irregular  visitants ;  a  few  oth- 
ers come  to  us  in  winter  from  the  far  North,  to 
escape  the  greater  rigor  of  a  more  northern  cli- 
mate ;  many  merely  pass  through  our  region  on 
their  journey  to  the  distant  northern  parts  of  the 
continent,  whither  they  repair  in  spring,  to  pass 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  again  on  their  re- 
turn in  autumn,  to  a  more  southern  clime ;  and 
probably  not  more  than  half  of  our  regular  visit- 
ants are  known  to  pass  the  breeding  season  with- 
in our  borders.  ^  But  few,  comparatively,  are 
known  to  people  in  general,  and  very  many  only 
to  the  closely  observing  ornithologist. 

Observes  that  renowned  ornithologist,  Alexan- 
der Wilson — "For  to  me  it  appears  that  of  all  in- 
ferior creatures,  heaven  seems  to  have  intended 
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birds  aa  the  most  cheerful  associates  of  man ;  to 
soothe  and  exhilarate  him  in  his  labors  by  their 
iniTied  melody  j  to  prevent  the  increase  of  those 
mipemumerary  hosts  of  insects  which  would  soon 
consume  the  products  of  his  industij/'  Indeed, 
then,  are  they  worthy  of  our  attentive  study,  of 
cur  protection,  and  not  a  small  share  of  our  af- 
fection. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  desultory  article, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  long  hoped  to  see  some  of 
the  able  ornithologists,  correspondents  of  the 
JParmer^  take  their  pens  to  inform  your  readers 
concerning  the  history  of  our  rarer  birds,  and  the 
interesting  habits  of  our  more  common  species; 
and  hoping  to  invade  no  one's  province,!  pro- 
pose, with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer 
occasional  articles  on  the  birds  of  New  England, 
noticing  briefly  many  interesting  species  wholly 
unknown  perhaps  to  farmers  in  general,  vindicat- 
ing  or  censuring  the  habits,  as  they  seem  to  de- 
serve, of  the  better  known  species ;  and  in  gen- 
eral, hope  to  interest  some  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  in  the  history  of  their  feathered  friends, 
that  so  abundantly  surround  them.         J.  A.  A« 

Springfield,  Aug.  1, 1860. 


AH  xNamnous  fudob  ov  wobx. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  journeyman  carpenter  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  just  completed  d^fac  simile,  in  min- 
iature, pf  the  National  Washington  Monument. 
The  miniature  contains  6480  pieces  of  wood  of 
American'  trees.  It  is  built  on  a  scale  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  and  when  completed,  it 
stands  five  feet  eight  and  three-quarter  inches 
high.  The  base  is  composed  of  3681  pieces,  ar- 
ranged as. a  tesselated  pavement.  The  wood,  in 
this  portion  of  the  structure,  includes  white  oak, 
walnut,  oak  from  the  frigate  Alliance,  red  cedar 
and  ash.  The  pantheon  is  composed  of  308  pieces 
consisting  of  live  oak,  walnut,  cherrv,  red  cedar, 
boxwood  (from  the  Paterson  farm  of  f^'ew  Jersey,) 
maple,  mulberry,  buttonwood,  elm  (treaty  elm,) 
gum,  walnut,  hackmctack,  locust,  spruce,  plain 
maple,  birdseye  maple,  paper  mulberry,  red  cedar, 
poplar,  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  white  oak,  live 
oak,  and  wood  from  the  charter  oak,  the  fngate 
Alliance,  the  ship  Constitution,  and  Fort  Du 
Quesnc.  The  star  at  the  top  of  the  obelisk  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  the  old  Independence  bell.  The 
whole  is  most  neatly  joined,  over  three  years  hav- 
ing been  occupied  with  the  work.  As  the  model 
now  stands,  it  carries  out  the  same  design  in  wood 
as  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  marble  by  the 
erection  of  the  national  Washington  monument 
If  the  ScicTdific  Americanos  definition  of  ingenuity 
is  right,  viz :  that  it  is  a  "very  complicate  com- 
bination of  devices  to  produce  a  result  that  is  not 
very  useful,"  Mr.  Nicholson's  piece  of  work  is  very 
ingenious. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Wild  Cabrot^— A  Stonington  correspon- 
dent of  the  Homestead  cautions  farmers  against 
the  spread  of  this  plant    He  says  : 

"Of  all  the  pests  of  the  soil  in  this  section,  and 
most  difScult  of  extermination,  is  the  wild  carrot 
It  is  spreading  rapidly  through  the  south-eastern 
part  of  this  State,  mfesting  the  meadows,  pastures, 
and  n.i'^l-sidos,  each  stnlk  with  its  head  of  half  n 


gill  of  seed,  to  be  wafted  in  all  directions.  It  is 
but  three  or  four  years  since  I  first  noticed  the 
wild  carrot  in  this  section.  I  find  now  in  what- 
ever direction  I  may  ride,  more  or  less  of  the  wild 
carrots,  sometimes  whole  fields  covered  with  it 
Farmers  say^  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
exterminate  it,  or  prevent  its  spreading," 


USDS  ASTD  VAIiinS  QV  MtTOK— 17. 

OP  MUCK  COMPOSTED  WITH  BONES. 

In  spading,  and  perhaps  in  plowing,  the  observ- 
ing farmer  has  noticed  more  than  once  how  rank 
and  luxuriantly,  and  with  what  a  dark  green  color 
plants  grow,  that  have  fortunately  sprung  up  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  bone,  deposited 
there,  perhaps  years  before,  by  some  provident 
dog,  or  sent  from  the  farm-house  as  a  nuisance 
that  the  inmates  were  glad  to  have  abated  by 
burying  the  thing  out  of  sight  It  is  now  partially 
decayed,  having  a  sort  of  honey-comb  appearance, 
and  through  it,  and  interlacing  every  part  of  it, 
are  the  delicate  rootlets  of  plants,  having  travelled 
some  feet,  perhaps,  in  that  particular  direction  to 
feed  upon  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  with  which  the  bone  abounds.  Now 
here  are  circumstances  over  which  the  farmer  may 
pause,  longer  than  Bums  did  over  the  mouse  he 
turned  up  in  his  furrow, — and  here  are  sugges- 
tions made,  and  lessons  to  be  learned,  which,  if 
patiently  attended  to,  will  lead  to  many  happy  re- 
sults ;  such  as  rich  fields  of  com  and  fruits  and 
grain,  fertile  meadows  and  pastures  dotted  with 
fat  and  thrifty  cattle,  and  consequently,  liberal 
profits,  and  cash  in  hand,  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  operations.  Here  is  "the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,"  the  fact  laid  bare,  that  bones  wiU  make 
plants  grow,  provided  they  come  in  contact.  Is 
it  not,  then,  the  part  of  wisdom,  not  only  that  all 
which  come  from  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house, 
be  carefully  preserved,  but  that  every  pains  be 
taken  to  accumulate  it  in  large  quantities,  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  the  advancement  of  our  crops? 
Suppose  this  to  have  been  done,  and  the  muck 
ready  for  the  compost,  then  the  bones  must  in 
some  manner  be  brought  into  a  powder  or  paste ; 
the  latter  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  use  them, 
and  they  may  readily  be  brought  into  it,  by  weigh- 
ing the  bones,  and  then,  to  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  bones,  adding  fifty  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  common  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  shops,  and 
costing  about  three  cents  a  pound  by  the  carboy. 
If  the  bones  have  been  ground,  half  that  quantity 
of  acid  will  be  sufficient  Take  a  half  hogshead 
tub,  place  it  in  some  convenient  spot,  and  sur- 
roimd  it  nearly  to  the  top  with  moist  litter  or  the 
drier  portions  of  the  horse  manure  heap,  and  then 
if  the  tub  leaks  during  the  operation  of  reducing, 
the  leakings  will  be  saved.  First  dilute  the  acid 
with  three  times  Is  bu:\  'P  water;   place  the 
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bones  in  the  tub  and  turn  on  one-half  of  the  acid 
and  water.  In  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  stir 
the  mass,  and  if  the  bones  are  not  all  dissolved, 
pour  on  more  of  the  acid  and  water,  and  so  con- 
tinue to  do,  until  the  wholo  is  reduced  to  a  pulp 
or  paste.  Another  method  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result,  is  by  making  a  heap  of  the  bones  on 
the  barn  or  other  floor  j  bijt  it  is  not  so  safe  and 
economical  as  the  first  method  we  have  described. 
When  this  has  been  affected,  dry  finely-pulver- 
ized muck  should  be  intimately  mixfid  with  it,  un- 
til the  whole  will  be  in  such  a  dry  state  as  to  enable 
a  person  to  scatter  it  with  a  shovel  or  by  hand, 
evenly  over  the  pile  of  muck  with  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  c9mposted.  There  is  no  loss  in  using 
the  sulphuric  add,  as  it  decomposes  the  silicates 
(sand)  of  the  soil,  forming  new  elements  which 
are  decomposed  by  the  Kving  plants,  and  are  fed 
on  by  them.  Now,  then,  the  materials  all  being  at 
hand,  the  pile  may  be  constructed  by  a  layer  of 
the  muck,  six  inches  in  thickness,  then  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  bone-dust  scattered  evenly  over  it, 
and  so  on,  until  the  materials  are  all  used.  This 
compost  we  consider  in  value  next  to  that  of  muck 
and  barn-manure,  and  plenty  of  examples  might 
be  cited  to  sustain  this  opinion  were  it  necessary. 
Professor  J.  P.  Norton,  Elements,  p.  9^,  says, 
"Two  or  three  bushels  of  these  dissolved  bones, 
with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  yard  manure,  are 
sufficient  for  an  acre.  This  is,  therefore,  an  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  fertilizer.  One  reason  for  its 
remarkable  effect  is,  that  the  bones  are,  by  being 
dissolved,  brought  into  a  state  of  such  minute  di- 
vision, that  they  are  easily,  and  at  once  available 
for  the  plant  A  peculiar  phosphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  called  by  chemists  a  superpJiogphatCt 
which  is  very  soluble ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
we  have  the  sulphuric  acid,  of  itself  an  excellent 
application  to  most  soils."  In  gardening,  and 
especially  on  the  light  lands  commonly  used  for 
that  purpose,  this  compost  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  to  use,  quick  in  its  effects  upon  the 
plants  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  yet  permanent 
in  its  results.  The  farmer  cannot  exercise  too 
much  care  in  this  branch  of  his  industry,  for  none 
of  his  labors  will  more  amply  reward  him,  or  pro- 
duce to  him  more  gratifying  results,  than  those 
which  he  bestows  upon  his  compost  heap  of 
muck  and  hones. 


Farming  and  Boot-Making.— In  giving  an 
account  of  the  late  shocmaking  strike,  the  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Ctdiivator  makes  the  following 
statement : 

<*We  have  in  mind  a  first  rate  bootmaker  that 
followed  the  business  until  his  health  failed  him — 
his  only  choice  being  between  an  early  grave  and 
fanning.  He  somewhat  rcUctantly  chose  the  lat- 
ter, and  having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  as 


was  his  wife,  was  successful,  and  in  the  course  o£ 
ten  years,  found  himself  possesaed  of  property 
worth  95000,  with  hetdith  improved,,  and  with  an 
apparent  lease  for  a  long  and  haray  life  amid  a 
large  and  thriving  family.  Had  his  health  per- 
mitted of  his  following  the  employment  of  boot- 
making,  he  would  not  have  abandoned  it,  and. 
would,  probably,  have  reached  life's  terminus  just 
about  oven  with  the  world.  Now  if  he  lives  to  the 
age  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  will,  according  to 
present  nrospects,  possess  a  real  estate  worth 
^20,000,  oesides  having  trained  up  and  educated 
a  large  family." 


Ids  WATBB. 


If  the  reader  is  down  town  or  away  from  home 
on  a  hot  day,  and  feels  as  if  it  would  be  perfectly 
delicious  to  have  a  glass  of  lemonade,  soda  wa- 
ter or  brandy  toddy,  by  all  means  let  him  resist 
the  temptation  until  he  gets  home,  and  then  take 
a  glass  of  cool  water,  a  swallow  at  a  time,  with  a 
second  or  two  interval  between  each  swallow. 
Several  noteworthy  results  will  most  assuredly 
follow. 

After  it  is  all  over,  you  will  feel  quite  as  well 
from  a  drink  of  water,  as  if  you  had  enjoyed  a 
free  swig  of  either  of  the  others. 

Intenminutes  after  you  will  feel  a  great  deal 
better. 

You  will'  not  have  been  poisoned  by  the  lead 
or  copper  which  is  most  generally  found  in  soda 
water. 

You  will  be  richer  by  six  cents,  which  will  be 
the  interest  on  a  dollar  for  a  whole  vear ! 

You  will  not  have  fallen  down  dead  from  the 
sudden  chills  which  sometimes  result  from  drink- 
ing soda,  iced  water,  or  toddy,  in  a  hunj. 

No  well  man  has  any  business  to  eat  ices  or  to 
drink  iced  Uquids  in  any  shape  or  form,  if  he 
wants  to  preserve  his  teeth,  protect  the  tone  of 
his  stomach,  and  guard  against  sudden  inflamma- 
tion and  prolonged  dyspepsias.  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  shudaer  to  see  a  beautiful  youn^  girl 
sipping  scalding  coffee  or  tea  at  the  beginnmg  of 
a  meal,  and  then  close  it  with  a  glass  of  ice  wa- 
ter; for  at  thirty  she  must  either  be  snaggle- 
toothed,  or  wear  those  of  the  dead  or  artificiaL 

Fresh  spring  or  well  water  is  abundantiT  cool 
for.  any  drinking  purpose  whatever.  In  dties 
where  water  is  artificially  supplied,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different;  but  even  then  there  is  no 
ffood  excuse  for  drinking  ice  water,  because,  even 
if  the  excuse  were  good  in  itself,  the  effects  on 
the  stomach  and  teem  ore  the  same* 

Make  a  bag  of  thick  woollen  douUed,  lined 
with  muslin ;  fill  it  with  ice ;  have  in  a  pitcher 
an  inch  or  two  of  water  above  the  faucet,  and  let 
this  bag  of  ice  be  suspended  from  the  cover  within 
two  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ice 
will  melt  slowly  and  keep  the  water  deligfatfiilly 
cool,  but  not  ice  cold.  A  still  better  e&ct  will 
be  produced  if  the  pitcher  is  also  well  enveloped 
in  woollen.  Again,  water  almost  as  oool  as  it 
can  be,  unless  it  has  ice  actually  in  it^  may  be  had 
without  any  ice  at  all,  by  enveloping  a  closed 
pitcher  partly  fiUed  with  water,  with  several  folds 
of  cotton,  linen  or  bagging,  and  so  arranging  it 
that  these  folds  are  kept  wet  all  the  time  by  wa- 
ter dripping  from  another  vessel,  on  the  princqile 
of  evaporation. — HaWs  Journal  of  Health* 
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JPifr  the  Nnp  JBngUmd  FanntT, 

VABMOre  AS  AN-  AVOCATIOK. 

'  PRIEND  Brown  : — It  has  been  a  long  time 
.since  I  have  contributed  anything  to  the  Farmer ^ 
though  I  have  been  a  constant  reader,  and,  I  trust, 
have  read  with  profit.  I  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  your  monthly  visits,  and  am  sure  ever 
to  find  something  that  is  new  and  much  that  is 
valuable. 

The  profitableness  of  farming  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  Farmer ,  but  it  is  still  a  mooted 
Question.  Much  may  be  said,  both  for  and  against. 
Dcience  has  much  to  do  with  farming,  but  farming 
18,  by  no  means,  to  be  tanked  among  the  certain 
sciences.  The  modes  of  culture — the  methods  of 
procedure,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  opera- 
tors*  In  farming,  as  in  other  vocations,  while  one 
man  will  get  rich,  another  with  equal  zeal  and  in- 
dustry, and  under  equally  favorable  circumstances, 
will  become  poor. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude,  then,  that  in  husbandly 
as  in  government,  that  system  which  is  best  ad- 
ministered is  best,  and  that  Pope's  distich,  whose 
orthodoxy,  as  applied  to  matters  of  religion,  may 
well  be  auestioned„  is  true  when  applied  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil : 

<«  *Bout  modes  of  fliith  let  gncelen  lealoto  fight 
His  can't  \»  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  thrifty  farming  still, 
even  in  New  England.  Agricultural  societies  and 
papers  have  done  much  by  diffusing  information 
and  awaking  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Multitudes  have 
got  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  are  driving  on  pros- 
perously in  the  highway  to  thrift.  But  the  masses 
are  still  plodding  along  in  the  old  paths  which 
their  fathers  trod. 

The  prejudice  against  "boc^-farming  has  not 
been  entirely  removed.  Multitudes  scratch  the 
sarface  of  tfaeir  grounds,  instead  of  plowing  it; 
phmt  four  acres,  when  they  should  plant  but  one ; 
put  a  bushel  of  manure  in  the  hul,  when  they 
should  spread  a  cart^loed  evenly  over  the  whole 
turfaee;  manure  for  the  crop,  when  they  should 
manure  for  the  laud  and  the  crops;  look  for  im- 
mediate rctnme,  when  they  should  rather  look 
and  labor  for  the  future,  embracing  five,  ten  or 
twenty  years  >  dodging  about  among  stumps,  rocks 
and  bushes  after  a  scanty  crop  of  poor  mss  when 
by  a  little  resolution,  and  one-half  the  labor,  they 
might  enjoy  die  pleasure  of  cutting  a  good  crop  of 
good  grass  from  a  smooth  surface ;  plunging  an- 
nually into  a  quagmire  and  tugging  and  floimder- 
ing  among  bogs  to  secure  a  few  loads  of  sap^e  grass, 
io  sour  as  to  ruin  the  dispositions  o£ their  cattle, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  physical  condition ;  when 
this  same  swamp  might  and  should  be  made  the 
most  valuable  and- productive  land  on  the  farm, 
and  contribute  largely  to  the  improvement  of  all 
tilie  rest ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
showing  that  the  work  of  improvement  is  not  all 
done  yet  But  the  leaven  is  at  work^  and  I  hope 
and  trust  thatvou  and  your  coadjutors,  who  are 
diffusing  your  Ught  broadcast  over  this  fair  land, 
will  not  be  weary  in  well-doing. 

The  farming  prospects  heresiDOttts  are  decidedly 
good.  Of  srass  tiiere  is  an  unusually  large  crop. 
Winter  gram  about  middling.  Spring  grain  un- 
commonly good.  Wheat  and  oats  never  looked 
better.  Bj  the  wa^,  wheat  is  becoming  a  staple 
in  this  region.    Turty  years  ago  it  was  as  rare  to 


see  growing  wheat,  as  now  it  is  to  see  flax.  Now 
most  of  the  farms  in  this  valley  have  a  plat  of 
either  winter  and  spring  wheat  It  is  found  that 
wheat  may  be  grown  as  easily  and  surely  as  rye, 
and  with  about  double  the  profit  Land  that  will 
produce  good  com  will  bear  wheall^ 

Apples  are  abundant ;  and  what  is  remarkably 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  our  old  enemies,  the  cat- 
erpillars, have  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  not 
seen  one  this  season,  and  the  webworm,  which  for 
a  few  seasons  past  has  made  such  terrible  havoc, 
has  also  left  us,  and  those  disgusting  fiJllibusters, 
the  cut-worms  or  the  army  worms,  mive  likewise 
taken  offense  and  left  us,  mayhap  to  turn  up  in 
Central  America  about  this  time. 

Yours,  &c., 

Amherst,  Mass,,  1860. 


B.  B*   U. 


A  JSmW  MOWIBTQ  MAOHTEnD. 

A  few  dofB  since,  Mr.  O.  Husset,  of  Baltimore, 
sent  us  a  mowing  machine  of  a  new  and  peculiar 
construction  for  trial.  It  has  two  driving  wheels, 
each  about  two  feet  high,  is  exceedingly  compact 
and  simple,  having  but  very  little  machinery 
about  it,  the  whole  machine  occupying  a  space 
only  aboi^t  three  feet  by  two.  It  is  intended  for 
one  horse,  and  has  a  cut  of  three  feet 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  Mr.  Hussey  came< 
to  our  farm  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes it  was  ready,  and  performing  its  duty  in  the 
field.  At  first  a  ten  hundred  horse  was  attached 
to  it,  and  driven  round  an  acre  three  or  four  times. 
Then  an  eight  hundred  horse  was  hitched  to  it, 
and  the  acre  finished.  The  draft  did  not  seem  too 
heavy  for  the  lightest  horse,  and  the  grass  was 
cut  well,  although  badly  lodged  in  some  places, 
and  quite  wet  with  the  rain  of  the  previous  day. 
The  ground  was  meadow,  and  rather  soft  The 
trial  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Mr.  H.,  and  grat- 
ifying to  the  spectators.  The  machine  had  never 
been  used  before,  with  the  exception  of  a  thirty 
minutes  use  when  first  put  together.  Its  weight 
is  about  4d0  pounds,  and  Mr.  Hussey  thinks  it 
can  be  sold  when  it  has  received  some  improve- 
ments suggested  by  this  trial,  for  $75,  and  per- 
haps a  little  less. 

There  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  ability  and 
value  of  this  important  labor-saving  machine. 
Some  of  the  early  ones  had  wheels,  and  cogs  and 
metal  enough  in  a  single  one  to  make  two.or  three 
of  this,  and  then  were  without  half  its  effectire 
power.  The  idea  that  a  good  mower  must  weigh 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  has  gradually 
given  way  to  the  practical  tests  of  the  machine, 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  made 
lighter,  firiction  has  been  reduced  so  that  only 
about  one-half  the  power  to  draw  them  is  now  re- 
quired. With  two  or  three  changes  in  Mr.  Hus- 
sey's  machine,  unimportant  in  cost,  we  think  it 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  our 
knowledge. 
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THB  ^WOOIi  OBOF  OV  1860. 

The  Shipping  List  of  the  8th  inst.,  in  speaking 
of  the  wool  crop,  says  i  — 

We  have  ^veral  times  alluded  to  the  hi^h 
prices  paid  Tot  the  new  clip  in  the  nroducing  dis- 
stricts,  and  the  following  from  waiter  Brown's 
New  York  Circular  of  August  1,  confirms  our 
statements  made  at  the  time,  as  follows :  —  "The 
month  of  July  has  been  characterized  by  an  un- 
precedented competition  in  the  producing  dis- 
tricts ;  so  great  nas  been  the  eagerness  among 
buyers  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  clip,  that  in 
many  instances  far  above  the  real  value  of  the 
wool  was  paidy  and  in  some  particular  cases,  sev- 
eral cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  ruling  prices 
in  the  Eastern  markets  for  the  sUme  gjrades.  This 
irregularity  arises  from  the  disposition  on  the 
parst  of  some  a£;ents  to  secure  their  commissions, 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  their  employers ; 
very  much  to  the  injury  and  disadvantage  of  more 
judicious  purchasers.  It  also  operates  directly 
against  the  more  liberal  and  enterprising  growers, 
for  these  variations  are  almost  always  on  lots  of 
low  and  ill-bred  wools.  From  all  the  information 
we  have  obtained,  it  would  appear,  that  the  aver- 
age price  which  has  been  paidior  the  clip  through- 
out me  country  will  range  from  li  to  2c  per.  lb. 
above  that  of  1859.  In  this  State  the  avera^ 
is  thought  to  be  fully  2c  above  last  year,  and  m 
Ohio  the  excess  is  quite  as  great.  In  some  locali- 
ties wool  was  picked  up  in  smaller  lots  at  prices 
quite  as  low  as  last  season,  and  in  some  very 
early  districts,  perhaps  even  lower.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whetner  or  not  the  markets  will  justify 
this  advance.  To  yield  our  dealers  even  a  fair 
commission  for  handling  the  wool,  the  ruling  fig- 
ures must  be  from  3  to  dc  above  the  average  prices 
obtained  last  season.  During  the  month,  prices 
of  such  desirable  domestic  wools  as  remained  in 
market,  both  fleece  and  pulled,  advanced  from  2 
to  3c  per  lb.,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  these 
lots  were  taken  by  consumers;  and  about  the 
same  advance  on  last  year's  prices  has  also  been 
realized  on  some  lots  of  new  wool.  As  the  pros- 
pects for  fine  crops  throughout  the  entire  West 
are  very  flattering,  and  the  promises  for  a  good 
Fall  and  Spring  trade  ouite  encouraging,  and  as 
our  Woolen  Mills  are  all  running,  we  may  look 
for  an  active  season  in  the  raw  material.  The  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  manufacturers  were  willing 
to  go  forward  to  the  country  and  pay  high  prices 
for  a  year  or  a  half  a  year's  stock  of  wool,  is  an 
evidence  of  their  confidence  in  the  future  demand 
for  their  goods,  which,  though  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  impression  which  has  heretofore 
recently  prevailed  as  to  the  remunerating  charac- 
ter of  that  important  branch  of  industry,  is  never- 
theless very  gratifying." 


The  Cattle  Disease. — ^Inquiries  are  frequent- 
ly made  of  us  in  relation  to  the  cattle  disease ; 
as  to  what  its  present  condition  is.  We  have  the 
pleasure  to  state  that  very  few  new  cases  are  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  the  prob- 
ability is  that  there  will  not  be  many  during  the 
summer  months.  We  learn,  from  various  sour- 
ces, that  where  the  disease  has  raged  in  Europe, 


it  shows  itself  but  little  during  the  summer 
son.  It  will  be  exceedingly  fortunate  for  us  if  it 
does  not  assume  a  new  type  as  the  cold  weather 
approaches. 

The  Hon.  Adam  Ferguson,  a  distinguished 
farmer  at  Woodhull,  Canada  West,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Johnson,  of  the  N.  T.  State  Socie- 
ty, says :  "The  Massachusetts  Legislature  hav^ 
done  themselves  great  credit;  and  the  tradii^ 
public  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  all,  delegates^ 
&c.  My  friend,  D.  Henderson,  is  professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  in  high  medical  practice.  He  assured  me  that 
Aconite  was  used  as  a  specific,  if  given  in  time, 
before  the  lungs  were  seriously  affected,  and  that 
he  had  saved  scores  of  valuable  cows."  A  watch* 
ful  prudence,  we  trust,  will  prompt  all  to  be  car^^ 
ful,  however  little  they  think  they  may  be  ex- 
posed. 

IIXTBAOTS  AND  BBFUBB. 

THB  CROPS  nr  WINDSOR  COUNTY,  VERMONT. 

I  freauently  see  accounts  of  the  crops  in  various  8eo> 
tions  of  the  country,  and  I  thought  some  of  your  read* 
ers  might  be  interested  to  hear  about  the  crops,  &&,  in 
Vermont,  especially  in  Windsor  oounfr.  As  it  was  vecy 
dry  through  the  months  of  April  and  May,  people  gen* 
erally  anticipated  a  light  crop  of  hay  and  grams,  bal 
the  wet  weather  through  Jane  and  July  has  aUayeo 
our  fears.  Hay,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
know  in  this  section,  will  be  an  average.  We  are  now 
In  the  midst  of  our  haying.  Wheat,  oats  and  barlej 
promise  good  crops.  Corn  and  potatoes  look  welL  We 
shall  get  a  larger  crop  of  fVnit  than  wo  have  for  several 
years.  Apple  and  plum  trees  are  well  loaded  and  an 
abundance  of  cherries.  We  have  Arequent  rains  which 
keep  the  ground  moist,  so  that  vegetation  comes  for- 
ward very  rapidly  and  retards  haying,  but  the  grus  ia 
green  and  growing  yet. 

Can  yon,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  infonn  me 
where  the  gennmc  Norway  Rag  Scythe  Stone  can  be 
obtained,  and  at  what  price  per  dozen  ? 

Andover,  Vt.,  July  30, 1860.  O.  W.  Putnam. 

Remarks.— We  have  inqaired  of  Nonrso  &  Co.  for 
the  Rag  Stone,  but  they  have  none  on  hand  at  present. 
The  price  is  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  dozen. 

CULTURE  OP  WHEAT. 

Wheat  will  |px>w  in  Massachnsetts  as  weU  as  else- 
where. Of  this  I  had  ocniar  demonstration  on  the 
grounds  of  Gen.  Wm.  Sutton,  bordering  on  Abom 
Street,  this  morning,  Aug.  1.  His  crop  now  stands  fhll 
five  feet  high  on  an  average,  with  heads  as  plump  and 
well  filled  OS  can  be  desired.  No  blight  or  msects  of 
any  kind  about  it.  Should  nothing  occur  to  iiyure  the 
crop,  I  should  say  the  prospect  was  fair  for  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was  raised  on  the  same 
land  last  year  from  some  that  grew  in  California.  The 
lesson  I  draw  from  this  culture  is,  be  sore  to  obtain 
good  seed,  and  yon  can  be  certain  of  a  sood  crop.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  them  examine  tne  field. 

Aug,  1, 1860.  _ 


p. 


MANURES. 


Will  ]fon  inform  me  what  is  the  best  preparation 
sold  for  the  manuring  of  dwarf  pears,  peaches,  chep- 
ries,  grapes  and  strawbemes  ?  and  is  it  advisable  to 
use  any  one  article  for  the  various  kinds  named  above  ? 

Aug,  2, 1860.  n.  w.  u. 

Remarks.— We  cannot  inform  «*D.  W.  H."  as  to 

what  special  manure  is  best  suited  to  the  particular 
plants  he  names.    The  best  manure  is  undoubtedly  the 
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nunnre  of  the  stable  or  bam.  A  good  dreflslng  of  ashes 
will  be  excellent  for  them,  and  especially  bo  for  the 
gropes.    The  peach  does  not  require  high  manuring. 

A  FINE  CBOP  OP  OEA88— "FOWL-MEADOW. 

About  the  middle  of  August  last  I  plowed  one  acre 
and  a  quarter  of  rather  low  land,  and  spread  on,  after 
rolling  and  harrowing,  not  a  large  quantity  of  well 
composted  manure>  then  harrowed  and  seeded  liberal- 
ly with  herds-gmss  and  red-top,  and  then  bushed  it  in 
smoothly.  It  came  up  and  loolced  finely  last  fall,  and 
this  da/,  July  10, 1  have  cut  not  less  than  three  tons  of 
first  quality  hay  on  it,  where  last  year  it  was  hardly 
worth  cutting.  Now  I  intend  to  plow  another  acre  ad* 
joining,  but  lower  and  wetter,  and  think  of  seeding 
with  fowl  meadow,  and  wish  to  inquire  what  other 
grasses  will  do  best  to  mix  with  it  ?    £*.  K.  CaAGiN. 

Wbbum,  Mois.y  Jutff  24,  1860. 

Bexauks. — If  you  mix  other  grasses,  we  know  of 
nothing  better  than  herds  grass  and  red  top.  But  why 
mix  other  grasses  with  the  fowl  meadow  ?  The  latter 
will  cover  the  ground,  bring  you  a  valuable  crop  and 
continue  itself  for  many  years,  if  you  allow  a  portion 
of  it  to  ripen  and  shed  its  seed  upon  the  ground. 


SBASON  AND  CB0P8  IN  VSW  TO&X. 

The  season  has  been  favorable  for  farmers ;  though 
it  has  been  rather  di*y,  the  crops  look  promising.  The 
wheat  is  being  harvested  and  wo  hear  very  little  of  the 
midgo— all  the  hoed  crops  look  well.  Peaches  arc  a 
fhiluro  in  some  portions  of  western  New  York,  but  in 
aomo  localities  a  good  crop.  Apples  a  full  crop.  Fears 
abundant.  All  the  small  fruits  have  fhiited  and  are 
firaiting  abundantly,  and  fanners  are  surrounding 
themselves  with  these  cheap  comforts,  which  tickle 
the  palate  and  "make  glad  the  heart  of  man.** 

lA/ons  Nursery  J  N.  ¥,,  1860.  Syivesteb. 

THE  BAKOMETEK. 

Have  you  a  barometer  in  your  house,  or  do  you  know 
Of  any  one  that  has  (farmers,  of  course,)  and  how  much 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  them  in  haying  time  ? 
How  good  a  barometer  is  Mr.  T.  B.  Timby's  ? 

William  H.  Savaob. 

JIarvard,  Mass,,  Jtthf,  1860. 

Bemarks.— We  have  not  consulted  the  barometer 
in  regard  to  farming  operations,  and  have  no  acquain- 
tance with  any  person  who  has.  We  have  seen  arti- 
cles in  the  newspapers,  purporting  to  be  firom  farmers, 
that  speak  of  the  barometer  as  of  great  value  to  the 
farmer,  and  especially  so  in  haying  time. 


THB  aBBAT  COMINa  QBAIN  CBOPS. 

The  London  Times  forebodes  trouble  in  Eng- 
iandy  owing  to  bad  weather,  and  consequent  short 
crops.  The  prospect  of  the  grain  crops  in  France 
is  also  said  to  be  unpromising.  On  the  other 
band«  the  cereal  crops  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  never  promised  better.  A  larger  crop  of 
wheat  than  we  ev^r  had  before,  by  perhaps  one- 
fourth,  is  now  secured,  or  in  the  process  of  har- 
vesting. The  crops  of  hay  and  oats  are  also  large, 
and  the  promise  of  the  king  of  our  cereals — ^Indi- 
an corn — ^was  never  better.  Nothing  short  of  a 
large  export  demand  can  keep  the  price  of  this 
abundant  cereal  from  falling  below  remuneration 
to  the  grower.  Of  the  laat  year's  crop,  it  ia  said 
that  the  large  farm  cribs  of  Illinois  are  still  near- 
ly full  of  last  year's  com,  yet  the  receipts  at  Chi- 
cago have  averaged  over  100,000  busnels  a  day 
from  the  Illinois  canals  and  railroads  through  the 
season. 


,  The  wheat  crop  of  Western  New  York  last  year 
was  of  better  quality  and  vielded  more  to  the  acre 
than  it  had  done  before  m  twenty  years.  Hius 
encouraged  by  the  exit  of  the  mid^By  a  mndi  lar- 
ger breadth  of  wheat  was  sown  last  faU,  and  a 
glorious  crop,  unspoiled  by  tiie  insect,  is  now  be- 
ing well  secured.  • 

The  effect  of  such  increased  cereal  crops  is  not 
only  to  encourage  and  enrich  the  farmer,  but  to 
^ive  life  to  trade  generally,  and  to  the  shipping 
interest  in  particular,  whicn  has  been  so  long  de- 
pressed, both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  In  the 
regioi\  of  Lake-Michigan  in  the  fall  of  1858,  ves- 
sels bought  salt  and  coal  from  Buffalo  for  ballast, 
gratis,  and  then  had  to  load  back  with  wheat  at 
three  cents  a  bushel ;  now  the  freight  on  com  and 
wheat  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  to  Bufialo,  is 
about  seven  cents  a  bushel,  with  the  prospect  of 
advancing  rates  when  the  new  wheat  crop  comes 
in,  and  the  lake  risks  are  increased. — N.  ¥.  Times* 


A.  JSmW  TBIAIi  OF    AN  OIiD    MACHINE. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  3d,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  operations  of  one  of  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Co.'s  Keiehum  Mowing  Machines,  on  the 
farm  of  J.  B.  Shubtleff,  Esq.,  of  North  Chel- 
sea, which  lies  about  four  miles  from  Boston.  The 
field  was  favorable  for  the  work,  and  the  grass 
standing  upon  it  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  per  acre.  Before  any  other  person  had 
arrived  upon  the  spot  we  paced  the  piece  to  be 
cut  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pdssible,  and  found 
it  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty  rods,  or 
one  acre  and  one-eighth,  and  this  was  cut  admi- 
rably, in  twenty-seven  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
an  acre  in  twenty-four  minutes!  The  weather 
was  excessively  hot  and  close.  The  same  team, 
machine  and  driver  operated  upon  an  adjoining 
piece  of  land  the  day  before,  which  was  cool,  with 
a  fresh,  elastic  breeze,  and  we  were  assured  by 
Mr.  Shurtleff,  and  several  of  the  bystanders,  that 
an  acre  was  cut,  and  the  work  handsomely  done, 
in  fifteen  minutes !  The  knife-bar  was  six  fe«t 
long,  so  that  the  swath  averaged  about  five  feet 
and  six  inches.  The  horses,  a  ncble  pair  belong- 
ing to  the  farm,  started  off  on  a  brisk  walk,  and 
so  continued  until  the  whole  piece  was  cut,  paus- 
ing only  a  moment,  twice,  to  clear  a  rock  or  some 
other  obstruction. 

This  item  of  mowing  is  one  of  some  consequence 
to  Mr.  Shurtleff,  as  he  will  cut  some  two  hundred 
ami  fifty  tons  of  hay  this  year,  will  thresh  out 
between /owr  and  five  hundred  bushels  of  rye,  and 
sell  one  hundred  thousand  heads  of  cabbages,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  world  of  other  stuff  that  the 
people  in  the  city  which  he  overlooks  hunger  for 
every  day. 

Our  stay  was  too  brief  for  visiting  his  stables, 

and  various  other  parts  of  the  fanU)  and  looking 

into  the  details  of  his  extensive  operations.   That 

i  pleasure  is  h'ft  for  a  future  opportunity,  which  we 
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hope  Boon  to  improve,  and  then  will  tell  the  read- 
er vhat  we  see  and  bear. 

Some  of  the  stereotyped  anti-progressionists 
in  our  midst  would  find  profit  in  visiting  Mr. 
Shortleff's  farm,  if  they  would  listen  to  hin  words 
whfle  ^'toting"  them  over  his  broad  acres  in  his 
easy  wagon ! 

BOBINQ  ABTBBIAir  WBIiIiS. 

The  greatest  bore  of  any  artesian  well  in  the 
world,  IS  said  to  be  that  just  completed  in  Bir- 
mingham, Enffland.  The  diameter  fixed  wtis  the 
unprecedentea  one  of  twenty-six  inches,  and  was 
accomplished  by  new  and  imprgved  ^  machinery. 
The  machine  thus  employed  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  very  heavy  bar  of  cast  iron,  armed  at 
its  lower  end  with  a  number  of  cutting  chisels, 
and  suspended  by  a  rope,  which  was  in  connec- 
tion witn  a  steam  engine  at  the  mouth  of  the  well 
As  it  is  wrought  up  and  down  bv  the  engine,  the 
tension  of  the  rope  gives  a  circular  movement  to 
the  bar  of  iron  sufficient  to  vary  the  position  of 
the  chisels  at  each  stroke  of  the  instrument.  The 
apparatus  of  some  well-borers  has  around  the 
msels  a  cylindrical  chamber,  which  bv  means  of 
single  valves,  receives  and  retains  tne  abraded 
portions  of  the  rock.  This  chamber,  which  would 
not  hold  many  pints,  had,  of  course,  to  be  raised 
to  the  surface  at  short  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
being  emptied  of  the  debris,  thus  involving  much 
loss  of  time.  But,  by  means  of  the  improved  ma- 
chine,' this  operation  is  performed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  A  cylinder  is  employed,  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  piston  fitted  to 
it  so  as  to  form  a  pump,  with  one  valve  at  the 
piston  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  cvlinder, 
when  the  pump  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  tne  well, 
the  piston,  by  its  own  gravity,  sinks  also  to  the 
bottom,  and  suddenly  reversing  the  engine  and 
drawins  up  the  sucker,  not  only  is  the  crushed 
debris  drawn  up,  but  also  pieces  of  rock,  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  By  this  means,  six  or 
seven  tons  of  matter  are  drawn  up  per  hour. 


Fbr  the  New  Sagland  Farmer, 
FIiUMS— GOX'S  GOIJDEN  DBOF. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Having  had  some  conversation 
with  you  respecting  the  plum  culture,  I  send  you 
herewith  a  specimen  of  what  my  plums  promise 
to  be  the  present  season.  It  is  a  small  branch, 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  the  curculio  has  made  no  impression 
upon  it ;  and  it  does  not  look  as  though  this  most 
delicious  of  all  fruits  (in  mj'  estimation,)  is  in  any 
particular  danger  of  ^'subsiding,"  in  this  region, 
as  some  croakers  have  predicted.  This  specimen 
is  a  fair  sample  of  two  trees  of  the  kind  (Coe's 
Golden  Drop,)  in  my  garden ;  and  I  have  other 
varieties  equally  promising. 

Last  year  I  had  very  few  plums  on  account  of 
the  curculio ;  but  I  took  especial  care  to  shake  off 
the  bitten  fruit  and  bury  it  '*too  deep  for  resur- 
rection," before  the  maggot  left  it  to  go  into  the 
ground.  This  season,  very  little  of  the  fruit  has 
been  bitten  by  the  curculio.  I  believe  this  pest 
can  be  eradicated,  provided  fruit-growers  will  act 
in  concert,  and  take  sufficient  care  to  destroy  the 
punctured  fruit  for  a  few  years  in  snccession. 


As  to  that  otber  strange  pest  of  the  phim  tre^ 
the  black  wart,  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  orer- 
coming  it  than  the  one  I  have  pur8ued[--na]nely9 
by  applyinff  the  knife  fW»ely  whenever  and  wheiv 
ever  it  makes  its  appearanoe.  I  have  thna  &r 
been  able  to  keep  it  down,  though  at  the  expense 
of  disfigurinff  some  of  the  branches  of  my  trees. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
insect  that  bites  through  the  bark  and  deposits 
an  egg,  which,  taming  to  a  maggot,  poisons  the 
sap,  and  causes  it  to  exude  and  form  a  fungus 
around  the  spot  By  catting  into  the  fimgas  or 
wart,  von  will  almost  always  find  a  little  worm, 
and,  tnough  I  am  not  fiiUy  satisfied  on  the  point, 
I  think  the  theorv  is  a  plausible  one  that  the  worm 
does  the  mischief!  £.  a  p. 

SamenUUf  Aug,,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^Nine  beautiful  specimens  of  Coe^s 
Qolden  7}rop  on  a  single  twig  scarcely  quarter  of 
an  incb  in  diameter — more  fruit  than  we  have  on 
three  good-siaed  trees. 
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Waddles. — ^The  dead  langoages  and  the  higher 
mathematics  certainly  woum  be  nsefiil  to  some 
classes  of  pupils  as  much  as  agriculture  would 
be  to  others.  Each  should  study,  as  well  as  prso* 
ticable,  what  may  be  called  into  requisition  in  af- 
ter life,  and  not  what  would  be  unlikely  to  be. 
Nothing  hardly  could  be  more  improper  than 
forcing  a  complete  system  of  agriculture  into  our 
schools,  as  has  been  recommended — ^not  only  in*> 
to  those  of  the  rural  districts,  but  into  those  of 
our  large  towns  and  cities,  and  among  children  of 
both  sexes — which  would  not  only  embrace  chem- 
istry, botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  but  also 
the  ''raising  of  stock !"  One  gentleman  of  Uie 
Boarl  of  Agriculture,  (in  his  undefined  seal  to  do 
something  for  the  cause,)  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  question,  **What  was  the  best  bull,"  was 
very  proper  to  introduce  into  a  promiscooua 
school  ot  children!  The^e  studies  are  useful^ 
but  they  have  their  time  and  place.  It  might  be 
equally  proper  to  teach  them  trom  the  pulpit ;  for 
if  there  is  much  that  is  useless  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  no  candid  and  unprejudiced 
mind  will  deny  that  the  former  institution  is  less 
open  to  the  same  objection. 

Twaddles, — Shocking !  But  certainly  yoa  can 
have  no  objection  to  tne  schools  teaching  how 
plants  grow  and  are  fed,  for  our  life  as  a  people 
depends  upon  this  knowledge. 

W, — No,  I  have  not.  Some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  subiect,  by  those  who  desire  it, 
and  such  is  in  fact  tne  case  now.  But  I  object, 
as  before  hinted,  to  shaping  the  minds  of  youth 
in  our  common  schools  either  to  this  or  that  call- 
ing, exclusive  of  others.  Probably  no  one  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  would  submit  to  it  in  regard 
to  his  own  children.  It  is  a  matter  of  domestic 
concern. 

T, — Bless  you,  Mr.  Waddles,  they  do  so  in  Eng- 
land, and  see  what  crops  they  raise ! 

W, — ^True ;  but  in  this  republicjui  country  the 
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goyemment  are  not  permitted  to  exerciae  that 
control  over  the  laboring  datses  that  it  does  there. 
England  has  a  queen,  and  an  order  of  nobility ;  but 
the  practical  farmer  is  far  from  being  comprised 
in  this  latter  department;  and* their  agricultural 
•cfaools  are  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  farming 
class,  who  expect  to  be  forever  so,  and  trained 
expressly  for  that  calling,  with  no  hope  or  hardly 
the  bare  possibility  of  rising  into  the  dignity  of 
•mall  land-holders,  or  of  citizenship.  I  ask  ^ou 
if  the  true  object  of  agriculture  is  fulfilled  m  a 
country  like  uiat,  where,  though  they  nut^  get 
greater  crops  than  we  do  in  some  productions, 
tiiese  crops,  by  the  stem  forcing  s^'stem  of  large 
capitalists,  are  wrung  from  the  bodies  of  the  thou- 
sands of  hal^oused  and  half-famished  farm  la- 
borers ?  English  crops,  produced  (shall  I  say  by 
human  bone-manure  ?)  as  they  are,  ought  perhaps 
to  be  regarded  as  disreputable  to  the  British  Isles. 
England,  probably,  has  tnore  to  learn  of  us  than 
we  of  her,  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  politics 
and  law,  and  perhaps  in  all  the  industrial  pur- 
suits. Englfth  fanning  is  not  so  much  ''capital 
and  science,"  as  capital  and  oppression. 

T. — ^Butwe  propose  here  to  get  the  science 
without  the  oppression.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  a  committee  of  gentlemen  or  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
if  a  system  of  agricultural  education  were  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools,  in  twenty  years 
*'the  productive  value  of  the  lands  throughout 
the  whole  State  would  be  doubled." 

W.^^I  am  $  and  I  have  great  respeot  for  the 
gentlemen.  But  it  is  to  be  very  muck  quaiioMd 
whether  the  enlightened  practical  f^urmers  of  the 
State  would  affirmatively  respond  to  such  an  opin- 
ion. Whoever  has  heard  of  the  eccentric  mer- 
*  d&ant  of  Boston,  who,  one  bright  morning  before 
break&st,  made  two  thousand  dollars  by  marking 
aU  hit  goods  higher,  may  have  the  story  brought 
to  mind. 

71— That's  a  joke. 

fT.-— Isn't  the  other  P 

r.— That's  to  be  seen.  But,  Mr.  Waddles, 
.  just  think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  added  to  our 
agricultural  products  if  we  were  to  succeed  in 
raising  the  enormous  crops  the^  do  in  England. 
Tou  must  admit  that  now  the  difference  is  a  loss 
on  our  nart. 

W. — -Not  at  all.  We  gain  it  in  the  fireedom 
and  hapi>ine88  of  our  agricultural  population.  If 
fiunning  is  ennobled  anywhere,  it  is  and  must  be 
in  America.  If  the  mass  of  our  farmers  bad  an 
annual  rent  which  must  be  paid  for  their  farms, 
like  the  tenants  of  England,  they  might  be  hard 
enough  to  force  greater  crops.  But  fortunately 
they  are  under  no  such  necessity.  Yet  of  wha^ 
crops  they  do  raise,  they  take  enough  to  eupply 
tlteir  own  wants,  which  cannot  be  so  well  saia  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  whose  ''science  in  husband- 
ry" we  are  required  to  emulate.  Surdy,  if  Eng- 
land is  the  land  of  bountiful  harvests  and  fat  cat- 
tle, it  is  also  the  land  of  lean  and  disfiranohised  la- 
borers. Probably  i^oulture  may  be  better  taught 
to  a  few  in  Britain  than  in  America ;  but  with 
what  we  do  teach  here,  we  also  inculcate  the  sci- 
ence of  humanity^  and  the  divine  maxim,  that 
'•The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

T, — ^True.  No  one  should  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
many  laboring  poor  in  England,  and  throughout 
Europe ;  but  then  we  should  only  copy  the  good. 


W, — ^But  of  this  we  feel  no  necessity*  If  our 
general  system  of  agriculture  is  more  productive 
of  happiness  than  theirs,  we  may  not  be  very 
ready  to  copy  from  them  j  though,  perhaps,  there 
are  no  important  agricultural  experiments  institu- 
ted in  that  count^,  which  do  not  have  more  or 
less  influence  in  tins.  But  the  ill-defined  idea  of 
establishing  an  agricultural  college  from  foreign 
hints,  with  a  view  of  advancing  agriculture  into 
one  of  the  learned  professions  (considering  the 
little  harmony  and  unity  among  those  already 
counted  learned,)  has  always  struck  me  as  tend- 
ing to  the  ridiralous.  And  if  the  working  taim* 
ers  of  Massachusetts  were  and  are  not  similarly 
impressed,  the  enterprises  already  started  with 
great  names  would  not  have  sunsred  an  early 
blight.  When  they  ask  for  manure,  will  you  give 
them  a  college  P  Scholars  always  make  a  fo^ish 
piece  of  work  in  trying  to  improve  that  which  is 
already  well  enough ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  will  not  respond  to 
them.  They  would  "paint  the  lily,"  and  "throw 
a  perfume  on  the  violet"  And  they  are  too  apt 
to  think  that  a  man  who  springs  up  like  a  Bart- 
lett  or  Seckel  pear,  and  can  Mar  good  fhiit  in 
any  soil,  is  a  fit  subject  for  their  influence.  Wash- 
ington and  Fianklm,  who  belonged  to  no  learned 
profession,  will  be  remembered  when  Adams  and 
Jefierson  are  forgotten.  Very  much  depends  up- 
on the  character  of  the  man  himself,  as  to  his 
success,  whether  in  agriculture,  or  in  any  other 
business. 

T, — ^Yes,  sir;  I  readily  grant  this;  but  the 
American  former's  knowledge,  although  sufficient 
in  quantity,  is  not  systematized,  and  our  agricul- 
tural college  or  schools,  I  am  quite  hopeful,  would 
supply  this  groit  defect.  Besides,  such  an  insti- 
tution would  give  tone  and  character  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State,  and,  properly  mana^, 
would  greatly  redound  to  its  honor. 

TT.— -I  do  not  readily  perceive  how  such  a  school 
could  systematize  (rather  a  vague  term,)  our 
knowledge,  for  it  could  only  bring  good  sense  to 
bear  on  what  is  generally  known  from  year  to 
vear,  and  this  every  sensible  man  can  do  himself. 
Much,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers.  If  they,  in  fact,  were  wiser 
than  the  best  farmers,  they  might  accomplish 
something ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
practically  they  would  be.  If  they  were  merely 
learned  in  chemistry,  and  the  collateral  branches 
of  a^culture,  merely  theoretical,  speculative  men, 
and  intended  to  try  experiments,  then  their  ope- 
rations would  be  verv  expensive,  and  of  doubaul 
utility,  and  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting agriculture  in  its  best  eclectic  attitude.  If 
they^  inculcated  what  they  thought  the  most  sci- 
entiflc  for  the  time  being,  then  their  teachings 
(so  freaky  and  delusive  has  agriculture  occasion- 
ally shown  itself  ever  since  the  ground  was  cursed 
for  Adam's  sake !)  would  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing systematized  ignorance.  They  undoubtedly 
would  do  something,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
some  leading,  ambitious  spirit  among  them  would 
seize  the  rems,  intimidate  the  rest  by  the  cradi 
of  his  whip,  and — "go  it  blindly."  Prof.  Porter's 
ideal  extravaganza  of  unitinff  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ocean  with  tne  nitroffen  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
form  a  universal,  inexnaustible,  omnipresent  fer- 
tilizer, might  not  be  realized ;  the  potato  and  cat- 
tle diseases  would  probably  fare  no  worse,  and 
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the  curculio,  and  all  the  mischievous  members  of 
entomology,  would  very  likely  commit  their  rava- 
ges as  if  in  utter  ignorance  of  such  an  institution. 

r.— Not  at  all,  Mr.  Waddles.  I  should  antic- 
ipate a  eood  degree  of  harmony.  We  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  European  schools. 

W. — ^But  we  know  that  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe  do  not  agree  upon  those  very  matters 
which  an  agricultural  college  ought  to  teach.  Our 
agricultural  professors,  perhaps,  would  be  as  wise 
as  our  present  Board  of  Agriculture;  no  one, 
probably,  thinks  they  would  be  wiser ;.  for  they 
are  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  calling,  select- 
ed from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Yet  does  our 
Board  do  everything  harmoniously  and  satisfac- 
torily ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  though  a  hin- 
drance. The  only  thin^  wtiich  I  ever  heard  of 
their  being  unanimous  about,  was  upon  the  reso- 
lution to  petition  the  Legislature  to  introduce  a 
system  of  agriculture  into  our  common  schools. 
Bo  said  one  paper,  at  least  The  Secretary's  Re- 
port says,  ''almost"  unanimous.  Yet  with  all  this 
unanimity^,  only  two  of  them  appeared  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings. And  that^s  the  last  I  have  heard  of  the 
matter.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  faculty  of  professors  would  not  be  able  to 
permanently  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and 
would  not  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject  of 
vegetation  than  some  of  our  best  farmers — so  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  find  and  tread  a  path  not  akeady 
beaten. 

T. — Well,  then,  I  must  say  it  would  not  be 
properly  managed.  Thev  ought  simply  to  teach 
what  are  reguded  as  the  best  methods  of  soil 
culture. 

W. — ^That  is,  the  system  well  known. 

T. — ^Nothing  more  nor  less. 

W, — ^But  who  would  go,  or  send  a  boy  to  a 
school  to  learn  that  whick  is  usually  known  and 
practiced  among  farmers  P  A  purely  agricultural 
college  on  this  basis,  would  fail  for  want  of  pat- 
ronage, as  a  lad  would  go  on  to  a  well-managed 
farm  and  earn  his  livelihood.  If  of  a  general, 
scientific  character,  scholars  might  attend,  but  not 
to  learn  farming,  as  they  have  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Couege. 

T. — But  I  proceed  upon  the  presumption  that 
it  be  properly  instituted,  and  well  managed.  What 
that  would  be,  I  frankly  confess  I  can't  at  pre- 
sent say. 

W, — ^Again,  Mr.  Twaddles,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  ^ch  an  institution  would  be  more  po- 
litical than  agricultural,  especially  if  endowed 
by  the  State,  with  the  Governor  and  Council  hold- 
ing the  appointing  power.  Would  such  an  insti- 
tution give  tone  and  character  to  agriculture  in 
Massachusetts?  And  provided  it  were  all  its 
friends  could  wish,  and  was  not,  as  some  think  it 
would  be,  a  useless  expenditure  to  the  State ;  that 
it  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  was  an  honor  to  old 
Massachusetts;  would  you  not  feel  prouder  to 
point  out  to  a  foreigner,  a  hardy,  independent, 
well  fed,  well  clothed  and  well  housed  yeomanry, 
than  to  a  stupendous  and  successful  agricultural 
college  P 

T, — Certainly,  I  should ;  but  I  would  prefer  to 
do  both.  Yet  how  do  you  propose  to  educate 
farmers — ^not  by  merely  drudging  on  the  soil — 
toiling,  sweating,  eating  and  sleeping^-all  hand- 
work, and  no  head-work  P 


W, — ^By  reading,  reflection,  in  connection  ^tii 
the  farm,  and  by  seeing  what  others  have  done. 
Surely,  no  man  need  be  at  a  loss  for  books  and 
papers.  In  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  said  not  so 
many  agricultural  journals  are  in  circulation  an- 
nually as  are  struck  off  by  a  single  press  here, 
farm  schools  or  colleges  may  be  more  important. 
With  so  many  facilities  as  we  have  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  I  should  consider  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  college  as  an  act  of  superero^- 
tion — merely  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  upon  which 
some  of  the  larger  insects  would  fasten,  and  mar* 
vel  at  the  dust  they  raised.  Men  working  their 
own  farms  would  shout  in  derision  at  it,  and  half 
of  the  agricultural  journals  would  ifjpge  a  perpet- 
ual war  against  it  and  its  management.  The  an- 
imadversions upon  the  Patent  Office  doings  and 
Reports,  in  this  department,  may  give  us  some 
hints.  And  here  I  may  observe,  for  want  of  a 
better  opportunity,  that  M.  Lavergne  freely  ad« 
mits,  in  spite  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  France, 
the  superiority  of  British  husbandry 

.  T.^-Well,  you  can  think  as  you  choose ;  but  I 
still  go  for  more  head-work,  and  less  hand-work. 

W, — ^Yes ;  but  knowledge  must  be  executed. 
Much  head-work  is  too  apt  to  make  mere  fancy 
farmers,  and  as  you  must  know,  has  been'  the  ruin 
of  many.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  could  point 
to  you  instances  of  such,  perhaps  in  its  own  cir- 
cle. A  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany  and  ge- 
ology, will  not  hoe  one's  com,  or  dig  his  potatoes. 
Then  again,  when  a  farmer  becomes  learned  and 
somewhat  refined,  tie  is  very  apt  to  leave  his  ma- 
nure fork  to  harder  muscles  and  coarser  brains. 

T» — ^Yes,  sir,  so  he  is ;  and  that's  the  reasoa 
why  we  need  to  make  agriculture  more  attracCive» 
by  some  method  or  other,  to  keep  the  young 
farmers  at  home. 

W. — ^Pray,  how  can  you  talk  so  when  your  own 
example  has  been  against  it  ?  Some  men  will 
make  farmers  of  some  of  their  sons^  but  would 
you  do  it  P  I  question  whether  there  is  a  single 
member  of  the  noard  of  Agriculture  that  would 
forcibly  encourage  a  bright  boy  of  his  to  engage 
in  farming ;  and  perhaps  he  thinks  there  is  no 
necessitv  of  it.  You  know  very  well,  that  an  am- 
bitious lad  who  has  been  reared  on  a  farm,  longs 
to  Quit  it,  and  go  out  into  the  varied  world,  and 
try  his  fortune.  It  is  all  very  weU.  Such  as  he 
may  return  some  time  or  other,  with  capital  and 
contentment  to  remain.  But  if  they  do  not,  the 
presumption  is  that  they  choose  to  remain  away« 
Then  there  are  some  who  had  rather  remain  at 
home,  having  no  taste  to  battle  for  a  livelihood 
in  the  checkered  throng,  or  to  become  a  merchant, 
minister,  or  tin-peddler. 

T. — But  if  we  educate  the  farmer  as  we  do  some 
other  classes,  the  ambition  of  nearly  all  would  be 
to  remain  in  agriculture.  Why  should  not  the 
farmer  know  as  much  as  the  clergyman  P 

W, — He  certainly  does  of  his  calling,  and  may 
have  as  much  native  sense.  But  an  extended  ru- 
dimentary education  will  not  save  young  farmers 
where  the  certainty  of  a  life  of  hard  labor  is  be- 
fore them ;  and  if  it  did,  what  would  become  of 
all  the  educated  farmers  P  Learned  professions 
are  apt  to  be  overstocked. 

T. — Go  to  the  West,  on  the  new  lands. 

TT.— Yes ;  land  is  too  dear,  and  rapidly  becom- 
ing otherwise  occupied  in  Massachusetts  for  themi 
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but  there  they  might  increase  too  fast  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  the  profitable  aale  of  their 
crops.  So  there  is  some  danger  in  this  line  of 
argument.  Now  I  ro  for  a  free  egress  and  ingress 
in  regard  to  agriculture ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  well  regulate  itself  in  all  its  im- 
portant relations,  and  that  no  one  need  feel 
alarmed  that  competent  hands  will  not  be  found 
to  till  the  earth,  ^ut  you  perceive  this  subject 
is  endless. 

T, — Well,  j/our  plan,  so  far  as  study  is  con- 
cerned, ought  to  be  designated,  ''Farmmg  made 
Easy !" 

W, — ^Thank  you  for  the  honor.  So  important 
a  calling  in  the  progress  of  civilization  ought  to 
be  mode  easy,  not  complicated ;  and  blessed  is 
the  man  who  confines  agriculture  to  the  fewest 
simple  rules,  so  that  the  honest,  industrious  yoni^ 
man,  with  comparatively  small  means,  who  in- 
tends to  pursue  it,  may  not  be  obliged  to  labor 
through  a  term  of  two  or  three  years  of  misty  and 
fallible  science  before  he  can  engage  respectably 
and  profitably  in  that  universal  labor  calculated 
to  insure  his  happiness  and  feed  increasing  mil- 
lions. 

Oak  Cliffy  on  the  Mystic,  July,  I860. 


HOBKIiBSS  OATTiiB. 


A  correspondent  of  the  BurcU  Nem-ToTker 
closes  a  strpng  commendation  of  Polled  Breeds 
with  the  following  paragraph. 

Some  few  acquaintances  have  suffered  utility  to 
take  the  place  of  horns  amongst  the  cattle,  and 
are  rejoicing  at  the  progress  m  their  change  of 
fancy,  as  they  can  see  beauties  in  good  cattle 
without  horns.  One  yard  confines  together  with- 
in an  area  of  less  than  50  by  80  feet,  well  sheltered 
and  watered,  seven  hornless  cows  and  heifers,  and 
sixty  valuable  Cotswolds,  that  would  not  be  suf- 
fered for  a  moment  to  be  in  like  condition  if  the 
cattle  had  horns.  They  are  harmless,  social  and 
peaceable,  as  if  all  were  sheep,  and  the  owner  fre- 
quently passes  amongst  them  in  the  dark  without 
nar  of  running  upon  even  a  ''short  horn,"  and 
feels  quite  sure  none  of  them  will  die  in  the  spring 
with  the  <'Hom-ail."  His  feed  boxes  are  so  con- 
structed, that  a  cow  or  sheep  cannot  get  the  oth- 
ers' fodder,  although  within  the  same  indosure. 
His  judgment  and  fancy  have  become  so  bewil- 
dered by  their  smooth,  innocent,  harmless-looking 
heads,  that  he  thinks  there  is  not  so  much  beauty 
and  value  in  any  other  seven  cattle,  of  the  same 
age,  belonging  to  any  other  yard  in  town.  But 
enough.  I  wait  to  learn  if  any  body  can  say  suf- 
ficient against  well-bred  ''Moolys'*  to  subject 
them  to  any  real  disrepute  whatever. 


Wool  Trade  in  Michigan. — It  is  stated  in 
the  Detroit  papers  that  the  clip  of  wool  for  this 
^ear  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  pounds.  Last  year's  clip  was 
estimated  at  3,000,000  pounds,  and  allowing  the 
dip  to  be  this  year  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
pounds,  the  income  of  the  State  will  be  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  gain  to  the 
State  by  the  increased  production  and  the  in- 
crease of  price  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
ninety  million  dollars. 


For  ihB  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
WUM'i'JtfH  WHBAT. 

Mb.  Editos  :-*It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  the  general  success  of  those  farmers  of  New 
England  who  have  been  raising  winter  wheat  the 
past  season.  Abundant  crops  must  have  been  se- 
cured, judginff  from  the.  season  which  has  been  so 
fovorable  to  aJl  cereals  in  your  region.  The  suc- 
cess of  one  farmer  should  certaimv  stimulate  an- 
other, and  I  know  of  no  better  mode  of  communi- 
cating it  than  through  the  medimn  of  your  valua^ 
ble  paper.  To  those  who  doubt,  it  may  induce 
them  to  beginj  and  to  those  who  may  be' indiffer- 
ent, it  might  prove  a  spur  to  their  negliffence,  for 
they  all  believe,  or  ought  to,  that  it  shomd  be  one 
of  the  most  important  form  crops  of  the  New 
England  husbandman.  No  farmer  among  you 
should  allow  himself  to  buy  a  barrel  of  Western 
flour.  He  can  raise  wheat  for  one  dollar  a  bush- 
el, or  as  cheap  as  he  can  raise  a  bushel  of  rye. 
Four  bushels  of  wheat  is  equal  to  a  barrel  of  flour 
for  his  family,  and  should  there  not  be  mills  to 
bolt  so  close,  wheat  meal  is  far  more  healthy  for 
his  family.  Perhaps  some  of  your  dyspeptic  read- 
ers can  answer. 

Tfdke  that  piece  of  mowing  field  that  needs  to 
be  turned  over,  salt  your  wheat  in  pickle  twelve 
hours,  roll  it  in  ashes  or  lime,  and  get  it  in  the 
last  week  in  August  or  first  weds:  in  September, 
as  deep  as  you  can,  to  insure  a  good  root,  which 
makes  it  doubly  secure  against  winter  kill,  and 
the  farmer  will  be  as  sure  of  this  crop  as  he  is  of 
his  winter  rye.  These  refreshing  rains  are  pre- 
paring an  excellent  fallow  or  second  crop  for 
plowing  in.  Again,  Mr.  Editor,  I  want  your  far- 
mers to  tell'  us  what  they  are  doing  with  winter 
wheat  H.  PooB. 

Brooklyn,  L,  L,  Aug,,  1860. 

Rebiabks. — ^It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to 
state  to  our  zealous  correspondent  that  bis  re- 
peated promptings,  or  something  else,  have  result- 
ed in  numerous  fields  of  as  fine  looking  wheat 
as  we  ever  saw,  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 
It  is  now,  August  9,  being  harvested  without  any 
sign. of  midge,  mildew,  or  anything  else  to  lessen 
its  value. 

The  Sound  of  Growing  Corn. — Did  you  ever 
hear  corn  grow  P  Tou  have  probably  heard  the 
remark,  ''our  corn  grows  so  fast  that  you  can  hear 
it"  That  is  supposed,  by  people  who  don't  know, 
to  be  a  figure  of  speech  only ;  but  the  remark 
out  here  is  a  literal  fact.  Go  into  one  of  these 
"bottom**  corn-fields  forty  or  fifty  rods  on  a  warm 
July  day,  or  August  night,  when  a  bright  moon 
is  up  (for  vegetation  grows  faster  in  moonlight 
than  in  darkness,)  and  a  few  hours  after  a  heavv 
shower  that  has  fairly  wet  the  earth,  and  wakea 
up  the  drowsy  com  to  its  influences,  and  as  the 
main  stalk  stretches  and  swells  in  its  new 
strength  up  through  the  contracted  lips  of  the  up- 
per blades,  they  crack  and  burst  around  you  like 
the  stifled  reports  of  ten  thousand  rifles  !  That 
com  field  will  be  some  inches  higher  at  sunrise 
the  next  morning  than  at  the  last  sundown.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  it.  We  have  heard  com  grow, 
many  a  time,  and  so  every  farmer  along  in  the 
Soiota  valley  will  tell  you. — Correa*  N.  F.  WbrlcL 


NEW  MNGLAND 


The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  singularly  heanti-  ] 
ftil,  beiug  spangled  over  with  an  infinity  of  nhite 
spots  on  a  black  ground,  shaded  -with  grey  and 
browTt  The  spots  vary  from  the  siie  of  a  pea  to ' 
extreme  minuteness.  Occasionally  the  black  and ' 
vhite  change  places,  causing  the  biid  to  appear 
as  if  covered  with  a  net-work  of  lace. 

Of  all  known  birds,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  moit 
prolific  of  eggs.  Week  after  week,  and  month  af. 
ter  month,  see  little  or  no  intermisiion  of  thedaDy 

A  Bantam  hen  is  the  best  mother,  being  lighter, 
and  less  likely  to  injure  the  eggt,  by  treading  on 
them,  than  a  ftdl-sized  fowL  She  will  well  cover 
nine  e^s,  and  incubation  will  last  about  a  month. 
The  young  are  excessively  pretty.  When  flrat 
hatched,  they  are-  so  strong  and  active,  as  to  ap- 
pear not  to  require  the  attention  really  necessary 
to  rear  them.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  are  dry 
&om  the  moisture  of  the  egg,  they  will  peck  each 
other's  toes,  as  if  supposing  them  to  be  worms, 
will  scramble  with  each  other  for  a  crumb  of 
bread,  and  will  domineer  over  any  little  liantam, 
or  chicken,  that  may  have  been  brought  off  iu  the 
same  clutch  with  themselves.  No  one,  who  did 
not  know,  would  guess  from  their  appearance,  of 
what  speciesof  birdtheywere  theoffipriog.  Theirl 


orange-red  hills  and  legs,  and  the  -dark.  Zebra-' 
like  stripes  with,whi^  they  are  regularly  marked 
from  head  to  tail,  bear  no  traces  of  the  speckled 
plumage  of  their  parents. 

When  designed  for  the  table,  they  must  ba 
killed  before  coming  to  maturity,  as  the  flesh  then 
becomes  tough  and  dry. 

By  their  continual  clamor  and  vnitohful  nature, 
they  ore  use&l  iu  protecting  the  other  pqultry 
from  the  hovering  havkt. 


Cimioua  Alleged  ]')rscovEBT  i»  FLonicijL- 
TURE. — It  is  said  that  Mayor  Tiemunn,  at  his  paint 
factory  in  Mnnhattanville,  has  accidentally  made 
a  discovery  which  threatens  to  revolutionize  flor- 
iculture. One  of  the  factory  bands  having  thrown 
some  liquid  green  paint  of  a  particular  kind  on  a 
flower-bed  occupied  bv  white  anemones,  the  flow-v 
ers  have  since  made  their  appearance  with  petals  . 
as  CTeen  as  grass.  The  paint  had  in  it  a  peculiar. 
and  very  penetrating  chemical  mixture,  wftich  Mr. 
Tiemann  has  since  api)Iiqd  with  other  colon,  to 
otherplsnts,  annual, biennial,  and  of  the  shrub 
kind — the  result  being  invariably  that  the  flowers 
BO  watered  took  the  hue  of  the  liquid  deposited  at 
their  roots.  By  commencing  exjieriments  early 
next  year,  during  seed  time,  and  applying  diflerent 
colors,  we  shall  no  doubt  soon  be  enableato  "point 
the  lily,"  which  was  Solomon's  ambition. — If.  Y. 
Dibune. 
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For  fkt  New  England  Farmer, 

APVANOB  OB  BlGTBTgATP 

Mr.  Editor  :^It  is  admitted  by  all,  I  believe, 
that  we  live  in  a  remarkable  age«  But  whether 
cur  age  be  distinguished  above  all  others  for  its 
advancement  and  prosressive  improvement  in  aU 
departments  of  knowledge,  or  Wnether,  in  some 
respects,  we  have  receded  and  fallen  behind  other 
aj^es,  is  a  mooted  question  among  farmers  in  our 
vicinity.  Farmer  A,  who  stands  at  th^  head  of 
the  alphabet,  who  is  the  oldest  man  we  have 
among  us,  and  who  ought  to  know  as  well  as 
others,  boldly  and  .confidently  asserts,  that  our 
age  is  more  eminently  distin^ished  for  shams 
and  humbugs,  than  for  any  thing  else.  He  says, 
that  his  great  progenitor  and  namesake,  Adam, 
exhibited  more  real  scientific  knowledge  in  giving 
names  to  the  animal  creation,  than  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
mankind,  on  the  whole,  have  made  any  great  pro- 
ficiency in  scientific  knowledge.  Farmers  B  and 
C,  his  two  nearest  neighbors,  and  e^ally  vener- 
able for  their  age  and  sagaci^,  coincide  with  him 
in  opinion.  Farmer  D,  Eke  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
a  former  Dutch  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  sumamed  the  Doubter,  is  not  prepared  to 

g've  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but,  like  his  il- 
strious  predecessor,  who,  whenever  any  question 
of  importance  was  proposed  for  his  consideration, 
would  put  on  a  mighty  mysterious,  vacant  kind 
of  look,  shake  his  capacious  head,  and  having 
amoked  for  five  minutes  with  redoubled  earnest- 
ness, sagely  observe,  that  "he  had  his  doubts 
about  the  matter."  But  D  is  not  the  only  doubter 
amongst  us.  There  are  others  who,  if  tliey  be  not 
doubters,  are  double-minded.  They  have  no  de- 
cided opinion  of  their  own ;  but  they  sail  with  the 
current  of  public  sentiment  in  their  neighborhood ; 
and  perhaps,  as  soon  as  they  have  given  an  opin- 
ion, they  immediately  vote  the  opposite. 

Without  pursuing  this  train  of  remarks  further, 
it  does  appear  tb  me,  that  there  is  a  straight  for- 
waord  and  progressive  course ;  and  that  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  for  dogmatism>  or  for  retro- 
gression. In  everjr  department  of  knowledge, 
uiere  are  works  and  improvements  that,  not  many 
years  ago,  were  wont  to  fill  us  with  trepidation  and 
awe  at  their  boldness  and  costliness,  out  are  now 
dwarfed  into  absolute  insignificance  by  the  gigan- 
tic projects  that  come  teeming  from  the  brain  of 
science,  and  tl^e  panting  heart  of  enterprise.  More 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
enceSy  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  for 
the  adornments  and  accomplishments  of  life,  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,  than  during  whole  preced- 
ing centuries.  Tell  me  not,  that  we  have  made 
no  improvements  since  the  days  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  or  any  subsequent  period.  Tell  me  not,  that 
aU  our  progenitors  understood  all  the  arts  and 

.  embellisnments  of  life  as  weU  as  we.  Our  age  is 
strongly  nftrked  with  characteristic  improve- 
ments— improvements  which  were  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world' at  any  former  period. 

'  The  present  exceeds  all  former  times  in  invention, 
.  in  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  power,  and  in 
mechanical  development.  That  fiery,  iron-ribbed 
camel,  with  its  ourden  of  thousands,  dashing 
along  with  the  rapidity  of  lightening — ^that  migh- 
ty leviathan  of  the  deep,  wnose  back  is  crowded 


with  living  souls,  aind  whose  belly  is  crammed  with 
the  products  of  every  dime  and  nation,  marching 
with  the  speed  of  a  sunbeam  over  the  pathless 
ocean,  in  spite  of  storms  and  tempests,  are  the 
rich  fruits  of  the  present  era's  intellectual  growth. 
And  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  similar  im- 
provements will  be  introduced  into  all  branches 
of  business.  John  Goldsbury. 


THB  gAMTTiY. 

The  ftunlly  !■  like  a  book— 
.  ype  children  ars  the  leaves. 
The  parents  are  tiie  ooyer,  that 
Protective  beanty  gives. 

M  first  the  pages  of  the  book 

Are  blank  and  purely  fklr. 
Bat  Time  soon  miteth  memories,  • 

And  painteth  pictures  there. 

Love  is  the  little  golden  clasp 

That  bindeth  up  the  trust ; 
0,  break  It  not,  lest  all  the  leaves 

Shan  scatter  and  be  lost. 

Country  Gentleman, 


ITAZiIAN   BEBS. 


During  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  at  Washington  authorized  Mr. 
S.  B.  Pabsons,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  proceed 
to  Italy,  and  inquire  into  the  habits  of  Italian 
beesy  and  if,  upon  investigation,  he  found  them 
possessing  qualities  of  value  which  our  native 
bees  do  not  possess,  to  procure  a  certain  number 
of  swarms  and  send  them  to  the  Patent  Office. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  him,  and 
arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Italian  Lakes  in 
April,  1859.  After  wandering  about  among  the 
hills  of  that  delightful  region  for  some  months, 
his  researches  were  arrested  by  the  approach  of 
hostile  armies,  and  he  was  not  able  to  resume 
them  until  the  following  September,  when  he  met 
an  intelligent  Bavarian  who  had  established  him- 
self in  the  Orisons,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  culture  of  pure  Italian  bees. 

The  result  of  his  researches  convinced  him  that 
these  bees  possess  qualities  superior  ^  those  of 
our  own,  and  he  ordered  for  the  Department  to 
the  full  amount  which  he  was  authorized  to  ex- 
pend, and  directed,  them  to  be  sent  by  the  Arago 
on  the  18th  of  October  from  Havre,  but  by  some 
unaccountable  delay  they  were  not  shipped  until 
December  28th,  from  Oenoa. 

in  his  investigations,  Mr.  Parsons  says  he  came 
to  the  following  conclusions  in  relation  to  the 
Italian  bees : 

1.  That  they  will  endure  the  cold  better  than 
ours. 

2.  That  they  swarm  twice  as  often. 

3.  That  they  are  abundantly  more  prolific 

4.  That  the  working  bees  begin  to  forage  ear- 
lier, and  are  more  industrious. 

5.  That  they  are  less  apt  to  sting,  and  may  be 
easily  tamed  by  kind  treatment. 
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6.  That  the  queen  may  be  so  educated  as  to  lay 
her  eggs  in  any  hive  in  which  she  is  placed,  while 
the  bees  of  such  a  hive,  deprived  of  their  own 
queen,  will  readily  receive  her, 

7.  That  its  proboscis  is  longer,  and  it  can  reach 
the  depths  of  flowers  which  are  entirely  beyond 
the  efforts  of  the  common  bee. 

8.  That  a  young  queen,  once  impregnated,  will 
continue  fertile  during  her  life — ^firom  four  to  sev- 
en years.  This  quality  will  insure  pure  broods, 
till  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  them. 

9.  That  they  are  far  more  brave  and  active  than 
the  common  bee ;  will  fight  with  great  fierceness, 
and  more  effectually  keep  the  moth  out  of  the  hive. 

Having  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
and  learning  that  Mr.  Bbackett,  of  Winchester, 
in  this  State,  a  gentleman  who  has  gained  some 
celebrity  as  a  skillful  cultivator  of  several  varie- 
ties of  grapes, — had  introduced  the  Italian  bee 
into  his  colonies,  we  visited  his  place  a  few  days 
since,  and  examined  both  bees  and  grapes  for  our- 
selves. In  the  midst  of  his  delightful  retreat, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  south  by  the  nat- 
ural forest,  he  nestles  on  the  hillside  with  his 
pleasant  family,  his  forcing  houses,  grapes,  and 
other  plants,  and  his  twenty  odd  swarms  of  bees ! 
He  is  full  of  zeal  in  regard  to  them  all, — and  that 
zeal  is  so  admirably  tempered  with  knowledge, 
that  one  cannot  fail  to  gather  valuable  sugges- 
tions upon  any  of  his  favorite  topics.  Mr. 
Brackett  was  early  called  into  consultation  with 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  one  or  two  other  distinguished 
apiarians,  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  the  Italian  bees,  and  as  a  part  of  the  policy 
he  has  introduced  eight  pure  queens  into  his  col- 
onies, having  first  by  a  most  ingenious  device 
driven  all  the  drones,  or  males,  of  the  common 
bee  from  his  hives.  The  queen  of  the  common 
bee  and  fbe  drone  brood  being  taken  away,  and  a 
new  Italian  queen  introduced,  the  natural  work 
was  at  once  entered  upon  of  forming  new  queen 
and  brood  cells,  so  that  the  eggs  deposited  by  the 
new  queen  would  produce  the  pure  Italian  bee ! 

From  the  experience  thus  far  gained,  Mr.  Brack- 
ett is  inclined  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  ParsQns.  He  thinks  their  merits  have  not 
been  overrated,  and  states  that  they  are  more  ea- 
sily managed,  and  less  sensitive  to  cold  than  our 
bees.  •    * 

From  a  little  work  by  H.  C.  Hermann,  the  Ba- 
varian referred  to  above,  we  learn  that  the  yellow, 
Italian  bee  is  a  mountain  insect ;  it  is  found  be- 
tween two  mountain  chains,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  Lombardy  and  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  comprises 
the  whole  territory  of  Tessir,  Veltlin  and  South 
Graubunden.  It  thrives  up  to  the  height  of  4500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  appears  to 
prefer  the  northern  clime  to  the  wanner,  for  in 
the  south  of  Italy  it  is  not  found. 


It  differs  from  our  common  black  bee  *  in  its 
longer,  slender  form,  and  light  chrome-yellow  ool* 
or,  with  brimstone-colored  wings,  and  two  orange- 
red  girths,  each  one-sixth  of  an  fnch  wide.  Work- 
ing bees  as  well  as  drones  have  this  mark.  The 
drones  are  further  distinguished  by  the  girths  be- 
ing scolloped,  like  the  spotted  water-serpent,  and 
attain  an  astonishing  size ;  almost  half  as  corpu- 
lent again  as  the  black  drones.  The  queen  haa 
the  sam4  marks  as  the  working  bees,  but  much 
more  conspicuous,  and  lighter ;  she  is  much  lai]g- 
er  than  the  black  queen,  and  easy  to  be  singled 
out  of  the  swarm  on  account  of  her  remarkable 
bodily  size  and  light  color. 

We  engaged  with  Mr.  Brackett  in  some  manip- 
ulations, such  as  taking  out  the  queen  bee  and  s 
drone  or  two  for  examination,  and  peeping  into 
some  of  the  nuclei  which  he  is  forming. 


l^br  the  New  England  ^trmer. 

CBMENT  FIFS]  FOB  OOHDITOTINQ 

WATSB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  reply  to  a  subscriber  in  your 

gaper  dat^d  June  23d,  1860, 1  would  say  I  haTS 
ad  considerable  experience  in  cement  pipe,  hav* 
ing  been  in  the  business,  more  or  less  for  the  laat 
three  years.  I  laid  down  over  100  rods  last  year 
at  East  Fairfield,  V t,  where  the  pressure  was  over 
100  feet,  and  let  it  lay  six  months,  and  it  will  hold 
any  pressure,  when  laid  carefully,  and  large  enough. 
It  can  be  afforded  from  50  cents  to  $1,25  centa 
per  rod,  according  to  the  pressure,  and  the  time 
that  you  keep  the  water  off.  It  can  be  let  on, 
where  there  is  no  pressure,  in  one  week,  and  I 
can  lay  it  just  as  it  is  wanted,  laree  or  amalL  It 
is  very  smooth,  looking  like  polisned  stone  when 
in  the  ditch,  and  as  round  as  a  stove-pipe,  having 
moulders  for  the  purpose.  The  water  n  as  good 
as  at  the  fountain.  We  have  us^  it  two  years 
now,  BO  I  know  something  about  it.  Lead,  when 
laid  down,  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  poisonooa,  a^ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  water  that  runs  throujrii 
it ;  but  cement  is  not.  I  think  the  time  is  not  rar 
distant  when  there  will  be  more  cement  laid  for 
fetching  water  than  logs,  or  lead,  or  anything 
else ;  for  there  is  no  one  that  ever  knew  of  its 
ever  wearing  out ;  nor  indeed  can  it,  for  it  be- 
comes like  a  stone.  J./!k)NV£RS£. 
BakersJUld,  VL,  July,  1860. 


Softening  of  the  Brain.— -Professional,  but 
more  frequently  business  men,  are  its  subjects.  The 
predisposing  cause  is  sumptuous  living.  After  a 
morning  fully  occupied  with  business  matters,  a 
man  comes  regularnr  to  a  dinner  of  various  and 
highly-seasoned  disnes  of  fish  and  fowl^nd  flesh, 
with  every  adjunct  to  excite  and  gratiiy  the  appe> 
tite.  He  partakes  freely  of  food  and  wine,  in  ex* 
cess  to  be  sure,  though  perhaps  never  to  the  ex- 
tent of  gluttony  or  inebriety.  The  papers  are 
read,  cigars  are  smoked,  a  few  hours  are  passed 
socially,  and  the  evening  closes  with  a  hot  supper, 
and  abundant  punch.  If  a  man  living  thus  con- 
tinues successrul  in  his  |)lans  and  his  business,  he 
may  go  through  life  with  no'  other  physical  or 
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mental  infirmity  than  the  pain  and  irascihility  of 
goat  or  the  distress  and  gloom  of  dyspepsia.  But 
if  it  be  otherwise,  if  he  meet  with  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  if  some  grief  or  chagrin  come  upon 
bim,  then  he  is  exceedingly  liable  to  this  fatal 
disease,  which  is  the  ioint  product  of  luxurious 
living  and  some  torturing  anxiety  or  disappoint- 
ment — Report  of  Dr,  John  E.  Tyler j  Superinim- 
dent  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 


BXTBAOTB  AND  BSFIiIDB. 

COUK  AFTEB  BUTA  BAOAS— MUCK  AND  ASHES  COMPOST 

— WIBE-WORMS. 

We,  fiarmers,  take  for  granted  that  you  of  the  agri- 
cultural press  ore  pleased  and  able  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions on  farming  that  we  choose  to  put.  Here  are  a 
£sw. 

Neither  com  nor  tobacco  will  grow  after  nita  bagas. 
Why  not  ?  What  will  ? 

What  is  the  modus  operandi  of  composting  mack 
with  lime  or  ashes  ? 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  wire- 
worm  ?  No  method  which  I  have  seen  given  will  do  it 
—they  continue  their  ravages  now  by  eating  into  and 
destroying  the  fall  grown  stalk.  They  are  often  In 
muck  CToands  in  great  nambcrs,  and  In  composting 
mnck  IS  there  not  danger  of  introducing  this  pest  when 
the  muckpile  is  spread  ?  t.  m. 

South  Hadley,  July,  1860. 

ErEMARKS.**You  inquirers  will  find  that  yon  can  ask 
a  thousand  questions  which  we  "of  the  agricultural 
press"  cannot  answer,  even  were  we  as  wise  as  we  may 
think  ourselves. 

We  can  raise  com  after  ruta  bagas,  and  so  can  you, 
l>y  putting  on  manure  enough.  Tl|p  bagas  are  great 
robbers,  and  the  land  must  be  highly  fed  after  a  crop 
of  them.  If  tobacco  will  not  grow  after  rata  bagas,  we 
are  qaite  satisfied—- it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  any- 
where. You  may  follow  rata  bagas  successfully  with 
any  other  crop,  we  think,  by  heavy  manuring— at 
'  leasty  we  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

For  suggestions  in  relation  to  composting  muck 
with  lime  or  ashes,  see  Patent  Office  Report  for  1856, 
pages  192, 193.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  an  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks-. 

We  hare  rv^Xy  seen  whre  worms  in  muck,  and  do 
not  think  there  is  danger  of  introducing  them  in  it 

HOW  TO  USB  LIQUID  MANURES. 

Will  von,  or  some  of  your  fViends,  through  the  me- 
dium Of  the  Farmer,  inform  me  how  liquid  manure 
can  be  best  applied  to  plowed  fields,  whether  it  is  best 
poured  on  to  heaps  of  compost  and  hauled  with  the 
compost,  or  applied  in  some  other  way  ? 

Northjield,  Aug.,  1860.  iNauiRBR. 

Bemabks.— If  you  can  obtain  a  plenty  of  muck  by 
hauling  it  one  mile  or  less,  it  will  prove  the  best  ab- 
sorbent wo  know  of  to  receive  liquid  manure,  and  when 
thoroughly  saturated  with  them,  will  form  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers  for  top-dressing  that  is  used.  The  liquid 
may  be  applied  by  hor^e  power  through  a  sprinkler, 
but  they  are  expensive,  and  can  be  used  only  for  that 
single  purpose.  If  the  muck  is  on  hand,  and  is  dry,  it 
may  be  composted  at  any  moment  when  the  liquids 
have  accumulated,  and.tbe  heap  tlirown  sflide  for  use 
whenever  it  is  convenient  to  use  it.  We  believe  the 
value  of  the  muck,  of  Itself,  will  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  carting  it  in  and  out  again,  especially  if  It  Is  to 
be  used  on  sandy  lands.    __ 

CURB  FOR  HEAD  MURRAIN, 

I  have  long  thought  that  your  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
dottle  disease  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  head 


murrain.  This  disease  begins  at  the  roots  of  the 
tongue,  and  runs  fhnn  thence  to  the  lungs,  and  thus 
destroys  the  vital  parts.  It  can  easily  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  whether  I  am  correct  or  not,  by  feeling  of 
the  throat  near  the  roots  of  the  tongue  of  the  animal 
diseased,  and  ascertaining  whether  there  is  an  enlarge- 
ment there  os  not :  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  afiteted 
cattle  in  your  vicinity,  I  think  I  could  cure  them  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  head. 

My  method  in  curing  cattle  troubled  with  the  head 
muirain  is,  to  cut  a  slit  under  the  throat  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  roots  of  the  tongue.  Cleave  off  the  skin 
n*om  the  flesh  and  crowd  in  a  quantity  of  fine  salt. 
When  this  becomes  dissolved,  put  more  salt  into  the 
slilf,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  vellow  matter 
will  run.  Cattle'  well  attended  to  may  be  cured  in  a 
week.  Taken  early,  four  or  six  doses  of  salt  will  gen- 
erally answer.  John  Conn. 

Salem,  Vt,,  Aug,,  1860.  J. 

YBRMIN  ON  CATTI^E. 

My  cattle  last  spring  and  now  are  troiAled  with 
black  lice.  I  would  like  to  ask  through  your  valuable 
paper  (which  I  commenced  taking  last  spring)  the  best 
and  safest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  ? 

Also,  if  lice  will  remain  in  a  bam  firom  the  spring 
to  the  next  fall  so  as  to  trouble  cattle,  and  if  so,  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  destroying  them  ? 

A  New  Subscriber. 

Romney,  N,  H.,  Aug.,  1860. 

Remarks.— We  have  rarely  known  simple  oil  of 
any  kind,  lard  oil,  sweet  oil,  or  even  common  lamp 
oil,  fail  to  destroy  lice  on  cattle  if  Judidonsly  and  per- 
sistently applied.  It  must  be  added  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  rubbed  in  upon  every  part  with  patient  persever- 
ance. If  this  does  fail,  a  little  unguentum,  rubbed  on 
in  the  same  way,  will  bring  the  desired  result.  Do  it, 
however,  in  mild  weather,  and  see  that  the  cattle  are 
not  exposed  to  cold  winds  or  storms  fbr  a  few  days 
succeeding  its  use.  

CURB  FOR  HOLDFAST  IN  CATTLB. 

T  notice  in  your  last  monthly  information  is  wanted 
by  N.  Mathews,  of  Henniker,  N.  H.,  in  reference  to 
the  cpre  of  a  hard  substance  called  holdfast,  on  the 
jaw  of  a  valuable  steer.  If  it  is  the  same  thing  as  we 
call  a  wen  (which  no  doubt  it  is)  it  may  be  cured  in  the 
following  manner :  take  good  soft  soap,  any  desirable 
quantity,  put  with  the  same  about  half  the  quantity  of 
fine  salt  $  neat  the  mixture  and  apply  warm ;  rub  It  in 
once  a  day,  or  oftener.  if  convenient,  and  the  bunch 
will  soon  disappear.  The  same  will  cure  the  horn  dis- 
temper by  applying  it  veiy  hot  to  the  hollow,  back  of 
the  head.    I  know  it  fh>m  experience. 

Ripton,  Vt.,  Aug.,  I860.  A.  A.  Atwood. 

RHUBARB  wine. 

I  saw  a  receipt  in  your  last  paper  for  making  rhu- 
barb wine.    Can  you  give  the  best  time  for  making  it  ? 
Springfield,  Aug.,  1860.  Reader. 

Rbmarks.— Mr.  Asa  Clbmbnt,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  We  do  not  know. 


The  Schoolmaster's  Difficulty. — ^A  country 
dominie  had  a  hundred  boys  and  no  assistant.  *\L 
wonder  how  you  manage  them/'  said  a  friend, 
"without  help."  "Ah,"  was  the  answer,  "I  could 
manage  the  hundred  boys  well  enough ;  it's  the 
two  hundred  parents  that  trouble  me — there's 
no  managing  them." 

Fahmino  as  an  Avocation.— We  welcome  to 
our  oolumns  again,  with  pleasure,  our  old  corres- 
pondent, "H.  B.  H.,"  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  hope 
that  now  Ms  pen  is  on  the  wing  agftin*  be  will  di* 
reot  his  flight  this  ifay  often. 
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people.  By 
tbis  censni,  the  hot  it  msd«  of^iaKnt  that  the 
papulation  of  b  contiderabte  nnmber  of  the  ogri- 
cultural  tomiB  in  New  England  hai  decreaied 
BincB  the  takuig  of  the  but  ceniDi,  in  18M,  This 
&ct  will  be  considered  by  some  without  connec- 
tion with  othei  facts,  and  will  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  decay,  and  that  farauDg  is  not  a  proflta- 
bte  employment. 

When  tho  full  retuma  of  these  towns  are  before 
as,  so  that  we  can  see  whether  the  decreue 
population  is  followed  hy  a  correaponding  decrease 
of  Bgilcnltutal  producta  and  taiation  in  the  town, 
we  shall- examine  them  with  interest,  and  hope  to 
turn  to  the  subject  again.  In  some  esse*,  the  val- 
uation of  the  town  will  undoubtedly  become  less 
with  the  depreciation  in  the  population — but  they 
will  be  those  rocky  and  mountainouK  regionsthat 
never  ought  to  bo  used  for  any  thing  but  the  for- 
ests which  they  produce,  and  the  pasturage  which 
may  be  made  to  aucceed  them  by  boming  the 
refuse  wood  after  the  timber  ia  taken  away. 

After  taking  off  the  timber  ftom  a  township  of 
land,  and  manufacturing  it  into  valuable  articles 
for  domestic  or  foreign  uses,  and  then  cropping 
the  some  soil  aeveral  years  with  rye,  or  depaatur- 
ing  it  with  herds  of  oatUe  or  flocka  of  sheep,  the 
leaving  it  to  grow  up  to  forest  again  ia  no 
dence  to  us  that  the  people   who  have  occupied  it 
have  lost  their  energies,  or  ore  any  the  less  thrifty 
than  those  of  other  towns  who  still  remain 
cultivate  the  soil.    Let  it  alone,  and  the  earth 
will  recuperate  itself,  so  that  many  a  young  : 
who  now  leaves  only  barren  hills,  will  live  t 
turn  and  find  them  clothed  with  an  ample  crop  of 
timber  from  which  he  may  carve  out  a  fortune.  It 
would  bean  evidence  of  bad  judgment  and 
thrift,  if  they  should  remain  upon  the  barren  hills 
and  attempt  their  culUvation,  when  there  ii 
abundance  of  land  richer  in  fertilixing  agents  ^d 
■o  much  more  easily  wrought. 

A  writer  in  the  BoHon  Journal,  dating  at  War- 
ren, N.  H.,  in  the  volley  of  Baker's  River,  makes 


aome  statements  in  point.    His  letters  are  quite 

itereating.  He  tays  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Warren  has  increaaed  322  since  1850,  but  giVM 
aa  a  local  cause,  the  existence  of  a  ooppcs  and 
lead  mine  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which 
continues  to  be  successfully  worked-  The  land  b 
bvorable  for  graiiog,  so  that  large  quantiliM  ot 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  and  "more  maple  ao- 
made  hero  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
State,  the  amount  last  spring  having  been  eightg' 
Jive  Ihottiond  pound! !" 

The  population  of  Wentworth  has  decreased, 
which  the  writer  ascribes  to  a  local  cause — thet« 
has  also  been  a  decrease  in  the  towns  of  Orford, 
Dordiester  and  Lyme.  The  writer  adda,  "It  is 
probable  that  the  census  of  nearly  all  the  pnrely 
agricultural  communities  in  New  Hampshire  will 
show  a  falling  off  in  populalipn  during  the  Inst 
ten  years,  the  gain,  if  there  has  been  any,  having 
been  in  the  manufacturing  places."  Although  the 
population  in  th^  town  of  Lyme  has  decreased,  ita 
wealth  bos  increaaed.  The  letter  referred  to, 
states  that  it  is  one  o(  the  richest  agricultural 
communities  in  the  State,  and  probably  has  nior« 
sheep  than  any  other,  the  number  now  owned  in 
the  town  being  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand. 
The  production  of  wool  this  year  is  estimated  in 
value  at  32O,00(^  The  formers  raise  all  the  whest 
which  is  used  in  tho  town.  We  doubt  whether 
there  is  another  town  in  New  England  which  caa 
say  the  some. 

These  remarks  sustain  the  views  we  entertain, 
and  have  more  than  once  expressed,  in  rt^axd  to 
the  depreciation  of  population  in  our  rural  towna 
being  an  evidence  of  the  unprofitableness  of  form- 
ing as  ait  occupation.  We  find  in  these  instances 
that  where  the  land  is  in  a  favorable  ^position,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  of  easy  cultivation,  the  la> 
hor  of  the  husbandman  is  abundantly  rewarded. 
The  township  of  Lyme  lies  on  one  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  aad  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  land  is  rich,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  ease. 
The  town  of  Dorchester  ties  upon  the  hills,  and 
quite  likely  a  conaiderahle  portion  of  it  wbi<4i  is 
devoted  to  farm  purposes  would  be  found  more 
profitable  in  the  end  if  it  were  left  to  go  back  to 
forest  again.  A  portion  of  the  township  of  Or- 
ford  lies  on  the  same  river,  but  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  much  larger  portion  upon  the  hills. 

The  reason,  then,  of  this  depreciation  of  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  towna,  whatever  else  it  may  ho, 
ia  not  that  the  fanners  of  New  England  manage 
their  business  with  less  interest  or  .skill  than 
formerly,  or  that  the  occupation  itself  receives 
less  conaideraljon,  but  that  it  springs  from  nat- 
ural causes : 

1.  That,  aided  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Art 
of  Husbandry,  and  by  betted  varieties  of 
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plants  and  breeds  of  stock,  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  modes  of  securing  them  through 
the  winter,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  vastly 
more  is  produced  than  formerly  on  the  same 
extent  of  land. 

3.  Farmers  have  found  that  mountainous  and 
rocky  lands,  remote  from  markets  that  de- 
mand vegetables  and  grains,  are  more  valua- 
ble for  timber  which  they  will  produce  once 
in  twenty  to  forty  years,  than  to  be  devoted 
to  any  other  purpose — and  that  in  nearly  all 
cases,  the  moist  low  lands  are  the  best  ad- 
apted to  cultivation. 

3.  The  forests  of  the  hills  being  cut  off  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  persons  living  in  their 
vicinity  are  naturally  called  upon  to  aid  in 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  innumera- 
ble articles  of  convenience  and  value  that 
find  their  way  into  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth.  So  that  it  is  neither  a  want  of  per- 
ception, nor  decaying  energies  that  prompt 
them  to  leave  the  farm,  but  an  intelligent 
foresight  that  induces  them  to  engage  in 
some  remunerating  employment,  while  na- 
ture in  her  steady  processes  of  beneficence 
recuperates  the  soil  and  restores  the  crops 
which  man  had  exhausted  for  his  convenience 
and  comfort. 


HAT  FOB  ONB  SHEEP. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  How  much  hay  will  a 
sheep  consume  during  the  winter  months,  the 
Michigan  Farmer  remarks  as  follows : 

"The  usual  rate  of  the  consumption  of  food 
is  at  the  rate  of  3i  pounds  of  hay  dally  for  every 
100  pounds  of  live  weight  If  we  take  the  aver- 
age of  flocks  the  live  weight  of  100  common  sheep 
would  be  about  7600  pounds,  or  from  that  up  to 
8000.  It  is  rare  that  a  whole  flock  of  fine  wooled 
sheep  will  average  more  than  70  pounds  for  each 
head,  though  it  may  be  that  this  weight  is  exceed- 
ed in  some  instances.  At  the  rate  mentioned,  a 
flock  of  100  sheep  should  use  up  or  consume  280 
pounds  of  hay  per  day,  or  a  total  of  25  tons  in  the 
winter  season  tnat  lasted  180  days.  This  would 
also  equal  504  pounds  to  each  single  sheep,  or  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  a  full  grown 
Merino  sheep  averaging  in  live  weight  from  75 
pounds  to  100,  will  consume  during  the  winter 
season  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent, 
if  comfortably  kept.  If  grain  forms  a  part  of  the 
ration,  of  course  some  of  the  hay  may  be  saved ; 
but  if  the  animal  is  to  be  kept  growing  wool,  it 
will  need  its  full  ration  of  hay,  and  a  little  grain, 
too."  

Agricultural  PAPEBS.~The  following  testi- 
mony of  Horace  Qreeley  to  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural papers,  we  presume  will  have  weight  even 
where  his  political  opinions  would  be  deemed  he- 
retical : 

"There  are  at  present  some  fifty  or  sixty  peri- 


odicals published  in  our  country  devoted  to  farm- 
ing— as  many,  I  presume,  as  in  all  the  world  be- 
side. They  have  been  built  up  at  great  expense 
of  talent,  labor,  and  money ;  for  when  Col.  Skin- 
ner started  the  first  of  them  at  Baltimore,  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  teaching  farm- 
ers anything  m  thai  way  was  hooted  by  them  as 
ridiculous,  and  he  found  it  hardly  possible  to  give 
his  early  numbers  away.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  these  publications ; 
and  they  are  this  day,  in  my  judgment,  doing 
more  to  promote  the  true  ^owth  of  the  country 
and  the  substantial,  enduring  welfare  of  our  peo*> 
pie,  than  Congress,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  for 
the  support  of  which  they  are  taxed  some  forty 
millions  per  annum." 

SUKMBB  PBTTNINQ  OJ*  JBUIT  TBSSBS 
AND  THE  VINSI. 

A  system  of  pinching  off  the  shoots  of  trees  in 
the  growing  season,  is  gaining  favor  constantly  \ 
as  yet,  however,  it  is  only  fofiowed,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  by  gardeners  bred  and  by  ama- 
teurs. It  is  anticipating  pruning,  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  any  thing  to  be  removed  in  prun- 
ing ;  hence  it  is  performed  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  pruning,  that  is,  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends  by  similar  means. 

It  has  many  advantages  over  pruning,  as  may 
be  readily  perceived,  especially  in  directing 
grow^  and  checking  it  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
maturity  of  the  young  wood«  It  is  performed  by 
pinching  off  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  cspe« 
cially  making  use  of  the  thumb-nail,  shoots  as  soon 
as  they  pass  the  fixed  limit.  It  may  be  performed 
throughout  the  growing  season,  but  in  some  cases, 
too  early  pinching  causes  an  undesirable  growth 
of  latem  branches,  while  in  the  proper  season, 
this  same  growth  of  laterals  is  what  makes  the 
practice  so  useful  in  directing  growth,  and  form- 
ing the  branches  exactly  to  suit  the  orchaidist. 

Barry  quotes  Dnbreuil  at  considerable  length, 
and  we  give  the  heads  under  which  the  objects  of 
pruning  are  classified  : 

L  Tne  vigor  of  a  tree,  subject  to  pruning,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  sap  in  all  its  branches.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  following  means : 

1.  Prune  the  branches  of  the  most  vigorous 
parts  very  short,  and  those  of  the  weak  parts  long. 

2.  Leave  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  strong  part, 
and  remove  the  whole,  or  greater  part,  from  the 
feeble. 

3.  Bend  the  strong  parts  $  keep  the  weak  erect. 

4.  Remove  from  we  vigorous  parts  of  the  su* 
perfiuous  shoots  as  early  m  the  season  as  possi- 
ble, and  from  the  feeble  parts  as  late  as  possible. 

5.  Pinch  early  the  soft  extremities  of  the  shoots 
on  the  vigorous  parts,  and  as  late  as  posRible  on 
the  feeble  parts,  excepting  always  any  snoots  which 
may  be  too  vigorous  for  their  position. 

6.  Lay  in  the  strong  shoots  on  the  trellis  early, 
and  leave  the  feeble  parts  loose  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 

7.  In  espalier  trees,  giving  the  feeble  parts  the 
bei^fit  of  the  light,  and  confining  the  strong  parts 
more  in  the  shade,  restores  a  balance. 

IL  The  sap  acts  with  greater  force,  and  produ- 
ces more  vigorous  growth  on  a  branch,  or  shoot 
pruned  short,  than  on  one  pruned  long. 
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m.  The  sap  tending  always  to  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots,  causes  the  terminal  bud  to  push 
urith  greater  vigor  than  the  laterals. 

IV.  The  more  the  sap  is  obstructed  in  its  circu- 
lation, the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  produce  fruit 
buds. 

V.  The  leaves  serve  to  prepare  the  sap  absorbed 
b^  the  roots  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  and 
aid  the  formation  of  buds  on  the  shoots.  All  trees, 
therefore,  deprived  of  their  leaves,  are  liable  to 
perish. 

VI.  Where  the  buds  of  any  shoot  or  branch  do 
not  develop  before  the  a^e  of  two  years,  they  can 
only  be  forced  into  activity  by  a  very  close  prun- 
ing, and  in  some  cases,  as  the  peach,  this  even 
will  often  fail. 


ADVASTTAaHS  OF  SMAIjIi  FABU& 

It  has  always  been  a  question  among  political 
economists,  whether  large  or  small  farms  were 
most  advantageous  to  the  State.  Without  un- 
dertaking to  settle  the  controversy,  we  will  make 
an  interesting  extract  in  relation  to  this  point, 
firom  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  who  thought  that  the 
laws  ought  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  landed  property.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  his  inquiry  is,  as  to  which  "is  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  State  P"  We  presume  that  in  the 
matter  of  agriculture,  what  is  the  best  for  indi- 
viduals will  prove  to  be  the  best  for  the  State. 

Whether  a  man  can  manage  a  large,  or  a  small 
tract  of  land  to  the  best  advantage  will  usually 
depend  upon  two  things, — capital  and  skllL  If 
he  possesses  enough  of  these,  why  should  ho  not 
manage  a  thousand  acres  as  well  as  one  hundred, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  land  is  abundant  P 

As  a  general  thing,  however,  with  the  resources 
that  our  New  England  farmers  possess,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  a  larger  per  centage  is  realized  on 
moderately  small  farms,  than  on  large  ones.  The 
Abbe  says : — 

The  Romans  had  censors,  who  limited,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  extent  of  a  man's  possessions 
to  seven  acres,  as  being  sufEcient  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  family,  understanding  by  an  acre 
as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  in  one 
day.  As  Rome  increased  in  luxury,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  five  hundred  acres  j  but  even  this  law, 
though  indulgent  in  the  extreme,  was  soon  in- 
fringed, and  the  infraction  hastened  rapidly  the 
ruin  of  the  republic.  "Extensive  parks,"  says 
FIin}\  "and  large  domains,  have  ruined  bolh  our 
own  Italy  and  xSiQ  provinces  which  the  Romans 
have  conquered;  for  the  victories  which  Nero, 
(the  consul,)  obtained  in  Africa,  were  simply  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  six  men  being  in  possession 
of  nearly  one-half  of  Numidia."  Plutarch  informs 
us,  that  in  his  time,  under  Trajan,  a  levy  of  three 
thousand  men  could  not  have  been  effected  in  all 
Greece,  which  had  formerly  furnished  armies  so 
numerous ;  and  that  sometimes  you  might  h^ve 
travelled  a  whole  day,  on  the  hign-roads,  without 
meeting  a  human  bemg  except  now  and  then,  per- 
haps, a  ft'w  solitary  shepherds.  The  reason  was 
tiiat  Greece  hiid  been  parcelled  out  among  a  few 


wealthy  proprietors.  In  countries  where  prox>ei^ 
ty  is  so  unequally  divided,  conquerors  have  al- 
ways met  with  a  feeble  resistance.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  this  in  all  &fi;es,  from  the  invasion  of  the 
lower  emnire  by  the  Turks,  to  that  of  Poland,  in 
our  own  aays.  Oversown  estates  destroy  alike 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  in  those  who  have  every 
thing,  and  in  those  who  have  nothing.  "The  sbodui 
of  corn,"  says  Xenophpn,  "inspire  those  who  have 
raised  them  to  defend  them.  They  appear  in  the 
fields  as  a  prize  exhibited  in  the  middle  of  the 
theatre,  to  crown  the  conqueror." 

Such  is  the  danger  to  wnich  the  great  inequality 
of  proneity  exposes  a  state  from  without:  let  us 
view  also  the  mischief  which  it  occasions  within. 
An  old  comptroller-general  having  retired  to  his 
native  provmce,  made  a  consider{U)le  purchase  in 
land.    His  estate  was  surrounded  by  about  fifty 
small  manors,  the  annual  rent  of  which  might  be 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  sterling  each.     The 
proprietors  were  honest  country  gentleman,  who 
for  many  generations  had  furnished  their  country 
with  gallant  officers,  and  respectable  mothers  of 
families.    The  comptroller-general,  desirous  of 
extending  his  lands,  invited  them  to  his  cas£le,  en- 
tertained them  magnificently,  gave  them  a  taste 
of  Parisian  luxury,  and  concluded  with  an  offer 
of  twice  the  value  of  their  estates,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  dispose  of  them.   The  guests,  to  a  man, 
accepted  his  offer,  imagining  th^  were  about  to 
double  their  revenue,  and  fified  too  with  the  hope, 
no  less  fallacious  to  a  country  gentleman,  of  se- 
curing a  powerful  protector  at  court    But  the 
difficulty  of  placing  out  their  money  to  advant^e, 
a  taste  for  expense,  occasioned  by  the  possession 
of  sums  which  they  had  never  before  seen  in  their 
coffers,  and  frequent  journeys  to  Paris,  soon  re- 
duced the  price  of  their  patrimony.    By  degrees 
these  respectable  families  disappeared ;  and  thirty 
years  after,  one  of  their  sons  who  could  reckon 
among  his  ancestors  a  long  succession  of  cap- 
tains of  dragoons,  and  knights  of  St.  Louis,  was 
found  wandering  on  foot  over  his  paternal  inher- 
itance, soliciting  the  place  of  a  keeper  of  a  salt 
office,  to  keep  him  from  starving. 

Such  is  the  evil  infficted  on  the  citizens  by  the 
accumulation  of  many  estates  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  proprietor ;  and  the  injury  done  thereby  to 
the  land  itself  is  not  the  less  to  be  deplored.    I 
was  some  years  ago,  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
in  affluent  circumstances,  in  Normandy,  who  cul-     • 
tivated  himself  a  very  considerable  grass  farm, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  of  a  very  indifTercnt 
soil.    We  walked  together  round  his  vast  enclos- 
ure, till  we  came  to  a  large  space  completely  over- 
run with  mosses,  horsetail  and  thistles.    Not  a 
blade  of  good  grass  was  to  be  seen.    The  soil  in- 
deed was  at  once  ferruginous  and  marshy.    He 
had  intersected  it  with  many  trenches  to  drain  off 
the  water,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  nothing  would 
grow.    Immediately  below  there  was  a  series  of 
small  farm-houses ;  the  land  belonging  to  them 
was  clothed  with  grassy  verdure,  planted  with  ap< 
pie  trees  that  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  enclosed 
with  tali  alders.    The  cows  were  feeding  among 
the  trees  of  the  orchards,  while  the  country  girk 
sat  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  with  their  spinning 
wheels,  singing  as  they  worked.    Their  rustic  and 
simple  lays,  repeated  from  distance  to  -distance, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  communicated  to  this 
little  hamlet  a  vivacity  which  increased  the  de- 
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pressing  solitude  of  the  spot  where  we  stood^  and 
1  asked  its  possessor  how  it  happened  that  lands 
•o  contiguous  should  present  so  differeut  an  as- 
pect P  *<They  are  both  of  the  same  nature,"  said  he, 
*'and  there  formerly  stood  upon  this  very  spot, 
small  houses,  similar  to  what  you  see  below.  I 
purchased  them,  but  greatly  to  my  loss.  Their 
late  inhabitants,  inde^,  having  an  abundance  of 
leisure,  and  but  little  ground  to  cultivate,  cleared 
away  the  mosses  and  the  thistles,  manured  the 
soil  and  had  a  plentiful  crop  of  grass.  If  they 
wished  to  plant,  thev  dug  trenches,  and  having  re- 
moved the  stones,  filled  them  with  good  mould 
which  they  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditches,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  highway.  Their 
trees  took  root  and  prospered.  But  these  opera- 
tions would  cost  me  so  much  time  ^nd  expense, 
that  I  should  not  be  ^P^d  even  the  common  in- 
terest of  my  money."  This  gentleman,  it  must  be 
observed,  wretched  steward  as  he  was,  but  excel- 
lent in  heart,  was  relieving  at  that  very  time,  by 
his  charity,  most  of  the  ancient  farmers  who  had 
no  longer  wherewith  to  live.  Here,  then,  is  anoth- 
er instance  of  both  men  and  lands  rendered  use- 
less by  the  injudicious  extension  of  property.  It 
is  not  upon  larse  domains,  but  in  tne  oosom  of 
industry,  that  the  Father  of  mankind  pours  out 
the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth. 


Far  ike  New  England  Farmer. 
BAI8INQ  aBAIN— OOBN— PIGEXJD8. 

m 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Some  of  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  the  subject  of  raising  grain,  and 
as  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  will  state  a  little  of  it.  It  is  thought  that 
oats  sometimes  chances  to  rve  or  barley,  or  bar- 
ley to  oats,  and  your  columns  have  contamed  some 
inauiries  concerning  it. 

My  first  experiment  was  with  barley.  I  select- 
ed the  seed  from  a  lot  where  oats  were  mixed  with 
it,  sowed  it  in  rows  in  the  garden,  and  had  a  fine 
crop  of  barley,  but  not  an  oat  appeared.  My 
next  experiment  was  with  oats.  I  sowed  a  strip 
about  four  rods  sauare,  and  mowed  it  as  directed 
in  an  artit^e  whicn  I  saw  in  the  Farmer.  1  also 
sowed  clover  and  herdsgrass  seed  with  the  oats,  both 
of  which  caught  well,  and  finallv  gave  me  a  fine 
crop  of  grass,  but  not  a  spear  oi  rye  has  showed 
itself.  I  crept  the  oats  off  several  times,  suppos- 
ing that  would  have  an  influence  to  change  the 
crop,  according  to  the  theory  of  those  who  state 
that  these  grains  change  from  one  to  the  other. 

My  opinion  about  this  matter  is,  that  if  grains 
are  sown  separately,  that  like  will  always  produce 
like. 

I  had  a  small  parcel  of  com  in  the  spring  which 
was  brought  from  Peru.  It  has  been  planted  now 
nine  weeks,*  in  a  garden  without  extra  manure, 
and  it  averages  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 

I  send  you  ajar  of  pickles  put  up  last  season ; 
they  are  not  quite  as  goo'd  as  they  would  have 
been  had  they  not  got  a  little  chilled  in  the  cellar 
last  wittter ;  but  I  nope  they  will  prove  both  ac- 
ceptable and  palatable.        Henrt  J.  DuRom. 

Shaker  ViUage,  N.  H.,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^The  jar  was  safely  received,  and  its 
contx?:its  pronounced  "excellent,"  by  all  who  test- 
ed them. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in  the 
physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain  ex- 
pends its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours  of 
wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated  dur- 
ing sleep ;  if  the  recuperation  does  not  equal  the 
expenditure,  the  brain  withers — ^this  is  insanity. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  early  English  history,  persons 
who  were  condemned  to  death  by  being  jirevented 
from  sleeping  always  died  raving  maniacs ;  thus> 
it  is,  also,  that  those  who  starve  to  death  become 
insane ;  the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  can- 
not sleep.  The  practical  inferences  are  these: 
First,  Those  who  think  most,  who  do  the  most 
brain-work,  require  most  sleep.  Second :  That 
time  saved  from  necessary  sleep  is  infallibly  de- 
structive to  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Third :  Give 
yourself,  your  children,  your  servants — give  all 
that  are  under  you,  the  fullest  amount  of  sleep 
they  will  take,  by  eompellinff  them  to  go  bed  at 
some  regular  early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing the  moment  they  awake  i  and  within  a  fort- 
night, nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the 
rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the 
moment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the 
wants  of  the  system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and 
sufficient  rule--4ind  as  to  the  question  now  much 
any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  himself 
— great  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it  out  to 
the  observer  under  the  regulations  just  given. — 
Dr.  Spicer, 

A  Word  to  Mothers. — Consider  it  your  re- 
ligious duty  to  take  out-door  exercise,  without 
fail,  each  day.  Sweeping  and  trottin^^  round  the 
house  will  not  take  its  puice ;  the  exhilaration  of 
the  open  air  and  change  of  scene  are  absolutely 
necessary.  O,  I  know  all  about  "Lucy's  gown 
that  is  not  finished,''  and  "Tommy's  jacket,"  and 
even  his  coat,  his  buttonless  coat,  thrown  in  your 
lap,  as  if  to  add  the  last  ounce  to  the  camel's 
back ;  still  I  say — ^up-— and  out !  Is  it  not  more 
important  that  your  children  in  their  tender  years 
should  not  be  left  motherless?  and  that  they 
should  not  be  bom  to  that  feeble  constitution  of 
body  which  will  blight  every  \;arthly  blessing  ? 
Let  buttons  and  strings  go ;  you  will  take  hold  of 
them  with  morje  vigor  and  patience,  when  you  do 
return,  bright  and  refreshed,  and  if  every  stitch  is 
not  finished,  at  just  such  a  moment,  (and  it  is  dis- 
couraging not  to  be  able  to  systematize  in  your 
labor,  even  with  your  best  efforts,)  still  remember 
that  "she  who  hath  done  what  she  cotild,  is  enti- 
tled to  no  mean  praise.  Your  husband  is  un- 
doubtedly the  "best  of  men ;"  though  there  are 
malicious  people  who  might  answer  that  that  is 
not  saying  much  for  him !  Still,  he  would  never 
to  the  end  of  time,  dream  what  you  were  dying  of. 
So  accept  my  advice  and  take  tne  matter  m  hand 
yourself.— /onny  Fern. 


Camphor  is  the  most  powerful  agent  to  drive 
away  mosquitoes.  A  camphor  bag  hung  up  in  an 
opln  casement  will  prove  an  effectual  barrier  to 
their  entrance.  Camphorated  spirit  applied  as  a 
perfume  to  the  face  and  hands  will  act  as  an  ef- 
loctual  preventive ;  but  when  bitten  by  them,  ar- 
omatic vinegar  u  .lie  hctt  j.^it'dote. 
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DOMESTIO  BSCSIPTS. 

Peach  Piieskeve.--A  lady  of  Phaaddphio, 
whose  peaches  keep  beautifully  and  retain  much 
of  their  delicious  flavor,  takes  half  a  pound  of  su- 
far  to  each  pound  of  peaches.  The  sugar  is  put 
into  a  preserving-kettle,  with  half  a  pint  of  water 
to  every  pound  of  sugar,  heated,  ana  the  surface 
skimmed.  Into  this  ayrup  the  peaches,  after  be- 
ing pared,  arc  placed,  and  boiled  ten  minutes. 
The  peaches  are  then  put  into  the  cans  while  hot, 
and  immediately  sealed  up. 

Compote  OF  Peach. — Pare  half,  a  dozen  ripe 
peaches,  and  stew  them  very  softly  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  keeping  them  often  turned  in 
a  light  syrup,  made  with  five  ounces  of  sugar  and 
half  a  pint  of  water  boiled  together  for  ten  min- 
utes. Dish  the  fruit ;  reduce  the  syrup  by  quick 
boiling,  pour  it  over  the  peaches,  and  serve  them 
hot  for  a  second-course  dish,  or  cold,  for  dessert. 
They  should  be  quite  ripe,  and  will  be  found  deli- 
cious diessed  thus.  A  little  lemon-juice  may  be 
added  to  the  syrup,  and  the  blanched  kernels  of 
two  or  three  peach  or  apricot  stones. 

Blackberries. — ^Preserve  these  as  strawber- 
ries or  currants,  either  liquid,  or  iam,  or  jelly. 
Blackberry  jelly  or  jam  is  an  excellent  meaicine 
in  summer  complaint  or  dysentery.  To  make  it, 
crush  a  quart  of  fully  ripe  blackberries  with  n 
pound  of  the  best  loaf  sugar ;  put  it  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  and  cook  it  until  thick ;  then  put  to  it  a 
gill  of  the  befit  fourth-proof  brandy;  stir  it  for 
awhile  over  the  fire,  then  put  it  in  pots. 

Blackberry  Syrup. — Make  a  simple  syrup  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  water ;  next 
boil  it  until  it  is  rich  and  thick ;  then  add  to  it 
as  many  pints  of  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe  black- 
berries as  there  are  pounds  of  sugar ;  put  half  a 
nutmeg  grated  to  each  quart  of  the  syrup ;  let  it 
boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  aid  to  it  half 
a  gill  of  fourth-proof  brandy,  for  each  quart  of 
syrup  J  set  it  by  to  become  cold ;  then  botue  it  for 
use.  A  table-spoonful  for  a  child,  or  a  wine-glass 
for  an  adult  is  a  dose. 

Blackberry  Wine. — ^The  following  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  su- 
perior wine  from  blackberries ;  Measure  your  ber- 
ries and  bruise  thtfm,  to  every  gallon  adding  one 
quart  of  boiling  water:  let  tne  mixture  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally;  then 
strain  off  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  to  every  gallon 
adding  two  pounds  of  sugar ;  cork  tight  and  let 
stand  till  the  following  October,  and  you  will 
have  wine  ready  for  use,  without  any  lurthcr 
straining  or  boiling,  that  will  make  lips  smack  as 
they  never  smacked  under  similar  influence  be- 
fore. 

Blackberry  Cordial. — We  avail  ourselves  of 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  to  publish  the  following 
excellent  receipt  for  making  cordial.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  a  delightful  beverage,  and  an  infallible 
specific  for  diarrhoea  or  ordinary  disease  of  the 
bowels : 

Receipt^To  half  a  bushel  of  blackberries,  well 
mashed,  aod  a  quaiter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two 
ounces  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces  of  cloves ;  pul- 
verize well,  mi^  and  boil  slowly  until  properly 
done ;  then  strain  or  squeeze  the  juice  through 
homespun  or  flannel,  and  add  to  each  pint  of  t£e 


juice  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar ;  boil  again  for  some 
time,  take  it  off,  and,  while  Pooling,  add  half  a 
Ion  of  best  Cognac  brandy. 

Doae. — For  an  adult  half  a  gill  to  a  gill ;  for 
child,  a  teaspoonful  or  more,  according  to 
Oodey^s  Laay^s  Book. 


YOTJTH^S  DEPARTMENT. 


OI«D  ICABCO,  THB  TAME  BBAB. 

A  nobleman  in  France  had  an  old  bear  naaned 
Marco,  which  he  kept  in  a  little  cabin  built  inside 
his  barn.    The  winter  of  1709  was  a  very  severe 
one,  and  many  poor  people  almost  froze  to  death. 
Some  peasants  were  accustomed  to  come  into  the 
barn  to  sleep,  and  among  them  was  a  little  child, 
who,  seeins  Marco  had  a  snug  nest,  crept  in  to 
share  it  with  him.  Old  Bruin  was  not  accustomed 
to  such  liberties  taken  with  his  dignity,  but  he 
seemed  to  take  the  matter  kindly,  and  mstead  of 
injuring  the  little  intruder,  he  took  him  tenderly 
between  his  paws,  and  hugging  him  up  to  his 
shaggy  breast,  kept  him  worm  and  comfortable 
till  morning.  It  was  a  nicer  bed  than  he  had  sl^t 
in  for  many  a  night,  and  when  evening  came 
again  he  returned  to  his  new  lodging,  where  he 
foimd  old  Marco  glad  to  see  him,  and  again  went 
to  sleep  in  his  great  paws.    While  he  slept  the 
bear  never  stirred,  lest  he  should  disturb  him,  and 
after  this,  he  saved  part  of  his  supper  for  his  bun- 

fry  little  friend;  who  was  very  *  thankful  to  the 
ind  old  bear.  The  friendship  continued  till  die 
little  boy's  death,  when  Marco  grieved  for  him  a 
long  time,  scarcely  taking  any  food. 

Ihe  white  bear  lives  in  the  cold  northern  re- 
gions, where  vast  numbers  of  them  are  found,  in 
proportion  to  the  other  animals  of  that  locality. 
They  are  sometimes  found  floating  on  a  fragment 
of  ice  a  long  distance  from  land;  and  then,  if  the 
boat  of  a  poor  Grecnlander  chances  to  come  quite 
near,  a  bear  will  sometimes  spring  into  it,  and  if 
the  boat  is  not  capsized,  he  sits  down  quietly  Hke 
any  other  passenger,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
rowed  to  land,  when  he  walks  off  without  stopping 
to  pay  his  fare. 


A  LITTLE  boy  three  years  old  was  blessed  with 
a  new  little  sister.  The  day  following  he  was  re- 
quired to  be  very  still,  and  the  reason  given  there- 
for, that  his  mother  was  very  weak,  and  his  sister 
too.  He  obeyed  the  injunction  carefully.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  some  playmates  came  to  the 
house ;  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  putting  his  lit- 
tle finger  up  to  check  their  noise,  said,  *'Be  very 
quiet — I  have  got  a  little  baby  sister,  and  she  is 
very  weak  and  tired — ^for  she  has  walked  all  the 
way  from  Heaven  to-day,  and  you  must  not  dis- 
turo  her." 

The  apaces  of  the  Solar  System,  or  some  oi 
them  at  least,  appear  to  be  thickly  peopled  with 
small  planets  or  asteroids,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  or  by  the  ordinary  telescope.  No  less  than 
forty-seven  of  these  young  planets  are  now  known 
to  exist  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  every  few 
months  we  hear  of  a  new  discovery.  The  largest 
of  them  is  said  to  be  only  forty  miles  in  diameter^ 
and  the  smallest  only  four. 
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again,     and     now 
ire  know  that  Au- 
tumn has  came  in 
^od  earnest    All 
through  S^tcmber 
there    Uoftered    » 
'rQ^  '  "Mnorv  of  Sum- 
mer    There  were 
warm    Buns,    and 
^|f)  balmy    aura,    and 
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uiih  thii  month  of  Oc- 
l  TOBEiL,  there  cove  such  de- 
cideil  tokena  of  another  pr«f- 
i.npt'l  all  illusiont,  and  we 
bid  brewell  to  the  warm 
ihisB  cheerful  dayi,  nor 
cait  ODe  longing,  lingering  look  be- 
hind. The  cold,  froity  momingi  and  ever  short- 
ening twilights  are  indications  which  we  can- 
not mistake.  Jt  seema  but  a  few  days  aince 
the  sun  remained  above  the  horiion  an  hour  or 
two  after  our  evening  meal — since  little  children 
played  "I  apy,"  and  "ball,"  out  an  the  green, 
till  almost  nine  o'clock,  and  when  the  mother's 
voice  sought  to  gather  the  little  flock  under  shel- 
ter for  the  night,  they  said,  "why,  mother,  ij  is 
red  in  the  west."  Then  in  shaded  lanes  and  qui- 
et streets  might  have  been  seen  the  country  youth, 
his  face  beaming  under  bis  broad'brimmcd  hat, 
saiint«ring  slowly,  with  a  muslin-robed  damsel  on 
his  arm.  Pleasant  summer  rambles,  which  care- 
worn men  and  women  will  look  back  upon  with 
mournful  pleasure  some  twenty  years  hence. 
Bat  the  little  children  muat  not  play  out  there 


these  chill  October  nights,  and  it  is  quite  too 
cold  for  romantic  evening  walks.  The  listless 
saunter  is  exchanged  for  a  brisker  pace,  and  the 
broad-brimmed  hat  is  hung  on  its  peg  to  await 
the  coming  of  another  season. 

The  sod  leaves  are  [ailing,  too.  Their  gorgeous 
colors  will  soon  fade  away,  and  the  "evergreen 
pine,"  the  hemlock,  spruce  and  firs,  will  come  in- 
to repute.  They  have  not  made  much  show  among  . 
the  elms  and  maples  this  summer.  But  modest 
merit  is  sure  to  succeed  at  last,  and  persistent  ef- 
fort wins  the  day. 

Yes,  the  sod  leaves  are  falling,  and  few  are  so 
thoughtless  as  to  witness  their  fall  without  some 
mournful,  and  yet  salutary  musings,  ferbapa  you 
fallowed  some  friend  to  the  grave  on  an  October 
day  like  this,  many  years  ago,  and  you  have  never 
forgotten  how  the  leaves  rustled  under  your  feet 
as  you  moved  along  toward  the  old  red  gate  of 
your  village  grave-yard,  nor  how,  as  you  passed 
under  the  great  tree  that  grew  at  the  entrance, 
two  or  three  yellow  leaves  fluttered  alowly  down, 
and  rested  on  the  pall-covered  liier.  But  you 
thought  it  was  a  more  fitting  time  to  restore  dust 
to  dust,  than  if  the  world  were  just  blooming  into 
spring. 

But  to  those  who  have  no  sp«cia]  and  person- 
al associations  connected  wiU)  this  season  of  the 
year,  it.always  speaks  lessons  of  earth's  changes 
and  earth's  frailty — lessons  trite  and  oft-repeated, 
yet  ever  new  and  impressive. 
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erect,  as  becomes  the  lords  of  creation,  and  tak- 
ing in  full  draughts  of  the  divine  elixir. 

In  the  orchard  there  are  red  and  golden  apples, 
some  of  which  are  ready  for  immediate  disposal, 
and  some  are  suggestive  of  winter  eyenings, 
when  we 

-..."gftther  round  the  evening  flre 
And  orack  stale  Jests,  that  never  tire.*' 

There  are  pumpkins,  large,  round  and  yellow 
as  a  rising  moon,  and  squashes,  which,  with  their 
long  crooked  necks,  look  as  if  a  flock  of  geese 
might  have  lain  down  among  the  withered  vines 
and  suddenly  become  transmuted  to  gold  I  Then 
there  are  rows  of  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables,  of  humble  pedigree,  and  of  lit- 
tle beauty  to  the  eye,  but  very  useful  in  their  day 
and  generation.  As  we  walk  over  our  acres,  and 
look  at  all  these  things,  we  have  a  little  private 
''Thanksgiving"  in  our  hearts,  quite  forestalling 
the  one  the  Governor  is  going  to  appoint  for 
November. 

Out  in  the  woods,  there  are  chestnuts,  which 
our  juvenile  friends  will  not  forget  if  we  do,  for 
"going  chestnutting"  is  one  of  the  events  of  boy- 
life^ — and  the  more  delightful,  we  fear,  because 
there  is  just  enough  of  the  savor  of  "stolen  wa- 
ters" about  it  to  inspire  an  adventurous  boy  I 

Most  of  us  remember  the  additional  zest  given 
to  a  foraging  expedition  of  this  kind,  when  "Old 
Brown"  or  "Old  White"  came  stalking  under 
his  own  trees  &s  if  he  were  the  thief,  and  we  lords 
of  the  domain,  till  he  came,  as  he  thought,  with- 
in collaring  distance  of  some  small  culprit — ^but 
didn't  we  dodge  him !  Didn't  we  show  him  a 
clean  pair  of  heels,  and  then  when  safely  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  derisively  laugh  as  he 
stood  shaking  his  cane  at  us  in  impotent  rage, 
and  vowing  yengeance  if  ever  we  invaded  his  pas- 
ture again ! 

It  was  all  very  wicked,  no  doubt,  but  ever  since 
the  earliest  "clearing"  was  made  in  this  country, 
wild  nuts  and  berries  have,  by  tacit  consent,  been 
considered  the  lawful  spoil  of  the  first  comer,  and 
Young-  America  does  so  hate  to  part  with  any  in- 
herited rights ! 

Thus  have  w6  strung  together  a  few  random 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  season,  which  we  gra- 
ciously leave  our  friends  to  pursue  at  their  leisure. 

If  ever  we  are  disposed  to  grumble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  let  us  remember  our  polar 
neighbors  with  their  whale  oil  blubber,  and  be 
content.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  only  look 
mournfully  back  and  sigh  for  the  vanished  sum- 
mer, let  us  consider  that  it  were  wiser  to  enjoy 
the  present  season  as  much  as  possible,  because 
a  much  sharper  one  is  at  hand. 

*«So  Octo1)er  endeth, 
Cold  and  most  perverse— 

But  the  nonths  thi*  follow, 
Sure  will  plncb  us  worse  !" 


For  the  New  England 
HAT   AITD   STOCK  OT  VEBMOITT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Although  the  bus?  season  of 
"haying"  is  not  quite  over,  yet  it  will  not  do  to 
neglect  the  journals,  though  I  must  confess  it  is 
rather  drjr  times.  Haying  is  nearly  completed  in 
this  section  of  country,  and  the  result  is,  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  usual  quantity. 
The  same  bulk  of  hay  is  much  heavier  tnan  last 
year's  gi'owth.  Wheat  never  looked  better,  and  ia 
nearly  ripe.  Potatoes,  ditto.  Oats  tolerable.  CJorn 
first-rate,  stalks  bulky,  and  earing  thick.  We  had 
a  "killing  frost"  the  27^  of  July,  (if  I  mistake 
not  the  aate,)  on  some  very  low  grounds,  and  a 
very  light  one  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult. 

There  are  many  wonders  now-a-days  for  the 
marvellous,  and  among  others  was  the  "meteor^, 
which  was  truly  a  splendid  sight.  Then  there  has 
appeared  lately,  a  fiery  red  star>  in  the  south-east. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  evening  star,  but  the  story  is 
circulated  quite  freely  hereabouts,  and  is  believed 
by  the  credulous,  that  it  is  a  "fire  balloon,"  sent 
up  from  the  top  of  Moosehillock  mountain,  as  it 
appears  before  dark,  and  is  very  bright  But  the 
most  splendid,  and  surprising  sight  I  ever  saw, 
was  witnessed  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inat.  It 
was  a  rainbow  by  moonlight.  As  the  moon  was 
just  rising,  the  bow  was  nearly  a  half-circle.  The 
colors  were  discernible,  but  not  quite  so  bright  as 
in  the  daytime ;  it  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes. 

No  doubt  the  speculating  drovei«  will  find  it 
out  soon  enough  without  telling  them  of  the  fact, 
i.  e.,  that  many  of  the  fanners  in  this  section  will 
be  obliged  to  sell  off,  or  kill  many  of  their  <^ttle 
and  horses.  Many  a  poor  man  is  trimming  up  the 
road-sides  and  wet  pastures,  to  get  som<^thing  to 
keep  a  oow  on,  but  many  will  be  entirely  without 
hay  when  foddering  time  comes. 

Now  we  want  you  to  give  us  a  little  advice. 
Hay  is  now  worth  twelve  dollars  a  ton,  and  very 
little  to  be  brought  at  any  price ;  will  it  pay  to 
winter  a  cow,  that  usually  would  bring  $10  or 
$12,  or  a  horse,  that  in  times  of  hay,  woukl  bring 
$25  or  $30  ?  Will  stock  of  any  kind  bring  enough 
more  next  spring  to  pay  P  Our  market  for  stores 
has  usually  been  southern  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts.  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  expect 
any  such  market  this  year.  T.  P.  Bailet. 

Ne^rbuiy,  Vt,  August  7,  1860. 

Remabks. — ^The  above  communication  has  been 
inadvertently  delayed.  We  hear  of  no  special  de- 
preciation in  stock  that  has  not  existed  for  some 
months  past.  The  true  policy  is,  we  think,  to 
winter  ell  the  stock  you  can,  and  feed  it  well, 
rather  than  to  sell  what  hay  you  have,  because  if 
you  cut  off  the  stock,  you  cut  off  the  means  of  se- 
curing future  crops.  There  will  be  a  demand  for 
a  great  deal  of  good  beef,  before  the  disease  will 
show  itself  much,  if,  unhappily,  it  comes  at  all. 


The  Birds  op  New  England. — ^The'  attention 
of  the  reader  is  called  to  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  article  in  another  column,  upon  this 
subject,  the  first  of  a  series  of  numbers  from  our 
accomplished  corrcs;)ondeut,  "J.  A.  A.'* 
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AMBBICAir  AQBIOUIiTUBAIi    IMPLIS- 

MENTS. 

The  leading  editorial  article  of  the  MarTc  Lane 
Express^  an  agricultural  ])aper  printed  in  London, 
of  Oct.  31,  1859,  is  based  on  a  fact  that  may  well 
flatter  American  vanity  aa  much  as  it  seems  to 
wound  English  pride. 

The  article  commences  with  a  eulogy  on  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  English  people,  which 
introduces  a  very  flattering  notice  of  the  energy 
of  British  farmers.  The  writer  congratulates  the 
agriculturist  that  he  is  ussuming  to  himself  more 
and  more  of  the  national  character.  Like  the 
merchant,  the  British  farmer,  when  his  own  mar- 
ket gets  a  little  dull  or  overdone,  looks  out  for 
another ;  and  just  now  is  especially  intent  on 
making  the  most  of  every  opportunity  and  of  ev- 
ery available  offer.  Nor  does  he  look  in  vain  for 
new  markets  and  new  customers.  "Brother  Jon- 
athan and  his  first  cousin  in  the  colonies/'  says 
the  editor  of  the  EzpresSt  "will  buy  his  Shorts- 
horns  and  Uerefords  at  their  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands each.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will  give, 
we  hardly  dare  say  how  much  a  pound  for  his  South 
Down  mutton,  and  Yorkshire  men  have  audience 
with  the  crowned  heads  of  other  countries  by  the 
favor  of  a  Cleveland  stallion,  or  a  famous  char- 
ger. The  Esterhazys,  and  such  leviathan  culti- 
vators of  the  Continent,  have  become  accredited 
purchasers  of  our  prize  implements ;  while  Boy- 
dell's  traction-engine  winds  its  way  through  the 
«ugar  fields  of  Cuba ;  and  Grosskiirs  ciod-orusher 
is  in  work  on  the  plains  of  Athens.** 

Leaving  these  and  many  similar  statements,  so 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  English 
readers)  to  make  their  appropriate  impression,  the 
writer  changes  the  subject  and  the  scene. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  October,  1859,  and  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  Africa,  is  holding  its  annual  exhibition  at  Cape 
Town.  As  with  us,  it  is  a  show  of  both  stock 
and  implements, — ^imported  cattle  and  sheep,  val- 
ued at  upwards  of  frre  thousand  dollars,  being 
entered.  The  display  of  machinery  is  still  more 
imposing,  and  estimated  at  four  times  the  value 
of  the  beasts.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  implements  on 
the  ground  for  the  Cape  farmers  to  pick  and 
choose  from.  Among  these  there  are  no  less  than 
forty-two  varieties  of  plows.  The  editor  of  the 
Express  is  not  present ;  but,  seated  in  his  office 
in  London,  he  writes  as  follows : 

"We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Cole  were  on 
the  scene,  politely  distributing  their  catalogues, 
and  descanting  on  the  premiums  they  had  taken, 
and  the  wonders  they  had  done.  Alas !  however, 
it  is  too  well  known  that  some  of  the  finest  flic^hts 
of  our  poets,  and  some  of  tho  p;rans"*5t  pfr.)rr«!  of 


actions  that  they  really  never  took  a  part  in.  And 
so  would  it  bo  with  our  nscan  over  what  Granthan, 
Ipswich  or  Bedford  did  at  the  Cape  Town  plow- 
ing-match — for  there  was  not  one  of  them  there. 
Of  these  forty-two  varieties  of  plows  for  the  En- 
glish colonists  to  purchase,  every  one  of  them  was 
of  American  manufacture" 

He  also  asserts  that,  not  only  was  there  no  Eng- 
lish plow  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  whole  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machinery,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  whatever  of  English  make. 

After  noticing  the  declaration  of  some  Ameri- 
can, that  better  Shorthorns  will  be  soon  grown 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  a  colt  brought  over  by  Mr.  Ten  Broeck 
is  "the  first  favorite  for  the  Derby  at  this  very 
time,"  and  confessing  that  "in  some  descriptions 
of  machinery  we  only  follow  their  lead,  and  the 
best  of  our  Teapers  and  mowers  are  either  invent- 
ed or  improved  upon  by  Americans,"  the  editor 
concludes  his  article  with  the  remark  :  "We  are 
unwilling  to  see  ourselves  'cut  out'  in  any  quar* 
ter,  but  more  especially  among  our  own  kith  and 
kin." 

It  is  a  seasonable  moment  to  introduce  this 
subject,  just  as  our  favorite  Mechanics'  Fair  is 
about  to  hold  its  Ninth  Exhibition.  We  hope 
it  may  be  the  means  of  calling  out  every  variety 
of  implement  and  machinery  used  upon  the  farm, 
and  that  the  farmers,  with  some  portion  of  their 
families,  from  every  pail  of  New  England,  will 
visit  the  renowned  Faneuil  and  Quincy  Halls  on 
this  occasion.  It  may  be  made  a  holiday  turned 
to  pecuniary  account. 


liONQ  ISIiAND    IiANBS. 

We  have  before  us  a  very  interesting  pamphlet 
upon  "  The  Plains  of  Long  Island,  N,  T.,"  by 
WiNSLOw  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Essex  county,  N. 
Y.  From  this  pamphlet  it  appears  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  given  those  lands  a  close  investigation, 
and  his  researches  bhow  them  to  be  of  a  highly 
valuable  character.  He  says,  "I  found  it  to  be 
the  general  impression  with  intelligent  men,  that 
the  farmers  of  Long  Island  enjoy,  on  account  of 
the  mild  temperature  of  the  climate,  an  average 
of  about  forty  working  days  in  the  year  more  than 
those  above  the  Highlands.  *  *  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  the  island  rarely  suffers  from 
drought.  The  sea  air,  always  charged  with  mois- 
ture, constantly  refreshes  vegetation." 

Mr.  Watson  speaks  of  the  qualities  of  soil,  cost 
of  clearing,  value  of  crops,  &c.,  and  shows  that 
when  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  is  ex- 
pended upon  them,  they  will  return  the  most  re- 
munerating crops.  The  lands  are  certainly  in  the 
midst  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  with  evei  y 
cheap  O.cility  for  getting  their  products  to  tl  • 
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For  tht  New  England  Farmer. 
JBSBSMYB  AUD  ATB8HIB3GS. 

I  notice  in  the  Boston  GuUivaior,  of  the  11th  of 
August,  an  article  of  great  interest  to  our  farm- 
ers, on  the  "trial  of  Ayrshire  cows"  made  in  Scot- 
land, in  consequence  of  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Dukeof  Athol,  for  the  cow  which  should  give  the 
largest  quantity  of  milk  in  five  days.  Twelve  cows 
were  offered  for  premium,  and  the  results  of  the 
four  best  are  given,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the 
milk,  as  tested  by  the  lactometer. 

If  I  am  right  m  my  figures,  the  four  cows  pro- 
duced an  average  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  and  the  average  of  the 
richness  of  the  cream  is  twelve  per  cent  This  is 
certainly  a  large  yield,  but  the  richness  of  the 
milk  is  not  as  great  as  I  should  have  expected.  I 
own  four,  and  but  four  pure  bred  Jersey  cows, 
and  their  milk  is  carefully  and  separately  weighed 
at  each  milking,  and  tested  by  lactometers,  hold- 
ing a  pint  each,  once  during  every  month.  I  have 
taken  at  hap  hazard  a  day's  milking,  the  last  that 
has  been  entered,  from  the  slate,  July  31.  I  find 
on  that  day  that  they  gave  but  seventy-seven 
pounds  of  milk,  against  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds  given  by  the  Ayrshire  cows,  but  the 
average  richness  of  the  milk  was  twenty-one  per 
cent.,  against  twelve  per  cent,  by  the  Ayrshires, 
tested  by  the  lactometer.  My  Jerseys  giving  but 
seventy-seven  pounds  of  milk,  made  over  sixteen 

Sounds  of  cream,  while  the  Ayrshires,  giving  one 
undred  and  ninety-two  pounds  of  milk,  made 
but  twenty-two  pounds  of  cream. 

It  must  be  recollected  in  comparing  the  quantity 
of  milk,  that  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Ajrshires  were  fed — we  only  know 
that  they  were  all  kept  up  and  treated  together — 
nor  do  we  know  their  condition  as  to  the  time  of 
calving ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  they  were  the 
four  best  out  of  probably  the  twelve  best  cows  in 
the  AjTshire  district  where  the  trial  took  place. 
My  Jerseys  are  not  probably  more  than  average 
specimens  of  their  size,  and  nave  no  grain,  shorts 
or  oil  cake,  feeding  upon  a  rough,  coarse  pasture, 
and  only  now  getting  in  addition  to  their  pasture, 
the  thinnings  from  my  roots  night  and  morning, 
in  very  small  quantity.  One  of  them  is  but  two 
years  old  last  winter,  and  dropped  her  first  calf  in 
April,  and  another  calves  early  in  October.  All 
these  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account, 
in  making  an^  comparison,  and  if  they  are  fairly 
weighed,  it  will,  I  tnink,  satisfy  almost  any  one 
that  the  old  idea  that  Jerseys  are  poor  milkers 
does  not  apply  to  them  at  the  present  time  ;  the 
superior  ncnness  of  their  milk  over  all  other 
breeds  has  never  been  disputed. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  a  rich,  of  a  great 
man,  like  the  Duke  of  Athol,  but  I  will  place  in 
your  hands  fifty  dollars,  equal  in  value  to  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Duke,  to  be  given  to  the  own- 
er of  a  pure  bred  Jersey  cow  which  shall  ^ive  the 
{^I'eatest  quantity  of  milk  in  five  consecutive  days 
m  the  same  month  and  days  of  the  month  on 
which  the  Ayrshire  trial  was  made,  the  richness 
of  the  milk  to  be  tested  by  the  same  sized  and 

Sroportioned  lactometer,  provided  you  will  un- 
ertake  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  trial  is  accu- 
rately and  fairly  made,  and  provided  twelve  con- 
testants can  be  found,  willing  to  take  a  little  pains 
for  the  purpose  of .  ascertaming  the  maximum 


Sroduct  of  milk  that  a  good  Jersey  cow  will  pro* 
uce.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  tne  cows  should 
be  kept  together,  though  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  treated  alike.  If  kept  separately, 
an  accurate  account  should  be  given  of  the  meth- 
od of  feeding,  &c^  Essex. 

RE3CARK8. — The  time  when  the  trial  of  Ayr- 
shire cows  spoken  of  took  place,  was  last  April, 
so  that  if  any  trial  is  desired  here,  there  will  be 
ample  time  before  that  month  comes  round  again 
to  make  any  necessary  arrangements.  The  liber- 
al proposition  of  our  respected  correspondent  ia  in 
keeping  with  his  constant  and  well-directed  zeal 
in  the  cause.  It  will  gi\e  us  pleasure  to  second 
his  efforts  by  any  means  in  our  power. 


Fbr  the  New  BHgtand 

BnPSSBI>HOBFHATE  OF  LIME  HT  COBIT 

HIIiIiS. 


Compost  of  Saperphocphsto  and  Ifuck— A  fine  field  of 
ImproTement  of  a  tract  of  vorn-out  **plain  land*' — ^Beocfita 
of  deep  plowing  and  high  manarlng. 

I  have  to-day  been  looking  at  two  or  three  corn- 
fields which  are  worthy  of  notice.  My  neighbor, 
R.  Bradley,  Esc}.,  has  a  field  of  eight  or  nine  acres 
of  com,  on  which  he  is  trying  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
The  land  having  been  for  several  years  in  grass^ 
the  sod  had  become  too  closely  bound  to  produce 
well ;  and  although  it  was  not  convenient  to  ma- 
nure the  land  much  this  year,  yet  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  plow  it  up  and  cultivate  it  in  com, 
preparatory  to  giving  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  ma- 
nure next  year.  The  field  was  broken  up  in  No- 
vember last*  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  and  in 
May  last  harrowed,  then  marked  out  in  rows  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way,  a  tablespoonful  of 
supeq)hosphate  aropped  in  each  hill,  and  the  piece 
planted  with  com,  covering  the  superphosphate 
an  inch  deep  with  earth  before  dropping  the  com. 
In  one  row,  however,  reaching  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field,  a  compost  of  superphosphate  and 
muck  was  used,  putting  about  a  pint  of  muck  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  superphosphate  in  each  hilL 
The  compost  was  made  up  several  days  prior  to 
use,  so  as  to  allow  the  strength  of  the  superphos- 
phate to  become  diffused  through,  and  thoroughly 
absorbed  by  the  muck. 

I  have  been  several  times  to  see  this  row  of 
com,  before  to-day,  that  I  might,  at  different 
stages  of  its  ^owtn,  observe  the  effects  of  the 
mixture  used  m  the  hills.  The  com  in  this  row 
came  up  more  evenly  and  vigorously  than  that  in 
any  other  row  in  the  field,  and  has  maintained  a 
superiority  over  the  rest  in  color  and  size,  at  all 
times  so  apparent  to  the  eye,  that  the  row  could 
at  once  be  picked  out.  Not  only  is  the  growth  of 
corn  greater  in  this  row  than  in  the  ouier  rows, 
but  the  stalks  are  also  more  fully  set  with  ears, 
and  those  larger  than  elsewhere  in  the  field. 

Where  superphosphate  is  dropped  raw  into  the 
hills,  and  comes  in  near  contact  with  the  com,  it 
is  apt  to  eat  off  the  young  tender  roots,  and  keep 
the  corn  back  awhile,  or  until  the  earth  has  in  a 
measure  absorbed  its  strength,  and  thus  more  or 
less  of  the  crop  is  retarded  at  a  time  when  it 
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ought  to  be  coming  forward  rapidly.  But  bj  com- 

SoBting  the  superphosphate  with  muck,  it  is  so 
iffused  and  absoroed  oy  the  muck  that  the  com- 
post is  in  a  state  to  nourish  the  tender  roots  at 
once,  and  send  the  plant  forward  with  a  rapid  and 
healthy  growth,  givmg  it  a  remarkably  deep  green 
color.  Then,  too,  the  muck  is  sweetened  and  mod- 
ified by  the  suMrphosphate,  and  furnishes  a  little 
fine  Tegetableiood  to  nourish  the  com  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  season,  as  well  as  makes  a  little  mel- 
low place  for  the  roots  to  expand  in.  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  after  what  I  hare  ooserved  this  year  and 
last,  but  what  if  superphosphate  is  to  be  used  in 
the  hill  for  com,  it  will  pay  well  to  mix  it  with 
old  dry  pulverized  muck,  in  such  proportions  as 
to  allow  about  a  tablespoouful  of  superphosphate 
with  about  a  pint  of  muck  to  each  hill.  The  com- 
post should  be  made  a  week  or  two  previous  to 
use,  mixing  it  in  a  shed,  or  the  bam  floor,  and 
keeping  it  under  cover  till  used,  and  freeing  the 
muck  m>m  lumps,  sticks,  &c.,  before  mixing.  If 
muck  is  not  conveniently  to  be  had,  rich  loam,  or 
fine  rottea  mould  from  the  woods,  may  be  used 
with  good  effect. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Bradley  purchased 
n  tract  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  old  worn-out 
''plain  land,"  and  has  from  year  to  year  since  been 
bringing  it,  say  eight  or  ten  acres  each  year,  into 
high  cultivation.  This  year,  he  is  redeeming  the 
last  portion  of  it,  about  two  acres,  from  its  sterile 
state,  and  has  it  in  two  fields  of  perhaps  the  verv 
largest  and  best  com  I  have  any^'here  seen  this 
season.  The  surface-soil  of  this  plain  had  been 
quite  exhausted  by  a  long  course  of  shallow  plow- 
ing and  close  cropping  with  winter  rye,*  as  fre- 
quently repeatea  as  the  land  would  bear  six  or 
eight  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  The  soil  had  been 
so  skinned  to  the  depth  of  four  or  ^ve  inches,  that 
ten  acres  of  it  would  not  support  one  cow  decent- 
ly through  the  summer — ^indecd,  there  was  noth- 
ing of  any  value  CTowing  on  it,  after  about  the 
middle  of  July  each  year.  The  growth  last  year  on 
the  land  which  is  now  covered  with  such  stout 
corn,  was  occasional  sweet-fems,  mulleins,  shmb 
pines,  with  here  and  there  a  few  feeble  poverty- 
stricken  grasses. 

This  tract  of  land  has  however  one  important 
redeeming  quality.  Underlying  the  shallow-plowed 
and  wom-out  surface,  there  comes  a  fine-grained, 
salvy,  unctuous  subsoil,  in  texture  between  a 
sandy  and  a  clay  loam,  which,  when  brought  to 
the  •  surface  by  deep  plowing,  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  and  mingled  with  compost  ma- 
nure, becomes  a  very  active  and  desirable  soil  for 
tillage  purposes,  one  which  stands  dry  weather 
well,  and  does  not  bake  or  become  hard  and  cmst- 
ed  over  in  a  wet  season.  When  first  brought  to 
the  surface,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  but  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  to  cultivation,  soon  changes 
to  a  good  deep  brown.  The  unctuous  quality  of 
this  subsoil,  as  it  is  taken  in  hand  and  worked  by 
one*s  fingers,  does  not  exist  in  the  surface-soil ; 
that  is  gritty,  and  cmmbles  in  loose  particles ; 
while  the  subsoil  is  soft  and  waxy.  Mr.  Bradley 
early  determined  that  his  best  chances  for  speedi- 
ly converting  this  tract  into  poductive  tilla^ 
land,  lay  in  bringing  up  and  cultivating  the  sub- 
soil ;  and  accordingly  each  portion  of  the  plain 
when  taken  in  hand  for  tillage,  has  been  plowed 
deep  at  once. 
In  November  last,  the  portions  now  in  com 


were  plowed  with  the  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  ten 
to  twelve  inches  deep^  la  May  last,  the  plowed 
land  was  manured  with  forty  ox-cart  loads  of  com- 
post to  each  acre,  about  thirty-five  bushels  to  each 
load,  made  of  about  equal  parts  each  of  muck  and 
stable  manure.  The  compost  was  plowed  in,  four 
to  five  inches  deep,  with  a  light,  sharp  plow, 
guaged  to  the  proper  depth  by  a  roller  on  the 
beam.  The  manure  was  thus  placed  where  the 
mellow  soil  closed  all  around  it,  absorbing  and 
holding  its  goodness,  and  yet  keeping  it  near 
enouffh  to  the  atmosphere  to  undergo  a  speedy 
and  fertilizing  decomposition,  and  where  it  is 
readily  available  to  the  growing  crop  in  all  stages 
of  its  progress. 

After  plowing  in  the  manure,  the  field  was  light- 
ly harrowed,  then  marked  off  each  way  in  rows 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  a  tablespoonfnl  of  su- 
perphosphate was  dropped  in  each  hill,  and  the 
corn  planted,  covering  the  superphosphate  well 
with  earth  before  dropping  the  seed.  The  com 
came  up  well,  and  has  been  twice  hoed,  using  the 
cultivator  each  way  between  the  rows,  at  each 
hoeing.  The  com  at  this  time  is  of  very  large 
growth  and  splendid  color,  the  great  lusty  ears 
standing  out  in  every  direction,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  vegetation  standing  on 
the  same  land  one  year  ago — indeed,  one  wonders 
at  the  change,  as  he  realizes  how  great  it  is,  and 
he  is  stmok  with  what  the  art  of  man  can  do  in 
the  improvement  of  land,  when  rightly  directed. 
The  present  crop  of  com — accidents  before  har- 
vest excepted — ^will  fully  pay  every  expense  that 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
leaving  a  greatly  improved  field,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  crops  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  other  portions  of  this  tract  of  land  have 
been  treated  m  precisely  the  same  way  as  that 
above  described,  so  that  now  the  whole  has  been 
brought  from  a  sterile,  unsightly  barren,  to  hand- 
some, smiling  fields  of  grain  and  grass.  The  first 
portion,  deeply  plowed,  highly  manured,  and 
planted  with  com  three  years  ago,  is  now  in  mow- 
ing, producing  a  good  quality  and  quantity  of 
grass.  The  next  portion,  in  com  last  year,  was 
sown  with  oats,  and  stocked  to  grass  this  season. 
The  men  are  now  harvesting  the  oats,  and  the 
crop  i^  very  stout,  and  the  catch  of  grass  perfect 
— showing  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  upturned, 
and  cultivated  subsoil  for  resisting  drought  and 
taking  grass  kindly ;  for  at  sowing-time,  we  had 
hereabouts  very  dfry  weather,  which  lasted  well 
into  June.  Preparatory  to  sowing  the  oats,  the 
land  was  plowed  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than 
when  the  manure  was  plowed  in  last  year  lor  corn, 
so  as  to  bring  the  manure  within  immediate  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  oats  and  young  grass,  and  yet 
a  little  below  the  surface,  to  keep  it  from  drying. 
Probably  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  cut 
next  year  on  the  land  that  produced  oats  this 
year. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  improvements  effect- 
ed on  Mr.  Bradley's  old  wom-out  plain,  are  a  sat- 
isfactory demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  deep 
plowing,  accompanied  with  high  manuring,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  good  subsoil  to  operate  on.  As  I 
have  remarked  in  former  communications  to  the 
Farmer,  many  of  the  fields  in  the  older  settled 
districts  of  New  England  have  a  compact,  fine- 
grained and  fertile  subsoil,  but  wholly  or  mostly 
unavailable  to  the  crops,  because,  by  a  course  of 
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invariably  shallow  plowing,  an  artificial  hard  pan 
has  been  formed  within  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
surface,  through  which  the  roots  of  the  crops  sei* 
dom  or  neyer  penetrate.  By  at  onco  breaking 
through  this  crust,  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  high  cultiva- 
tion, a  remarkable  freshness,  mellowness  and  vig- 
or is  given  to  the  land,  the  labor,  of  the  after-cul- 
tivation is  much  lessened,  the  soil,  thus  deepened 
and  improved  in  mechanical  texture,  better  re- 
sists the  effects  of  extreme  drought  or  moisture, 
the  roots  of  vegetation  having  an  enlarged  range 
for  food,  moisture,  &c.,  the  crops  are  t^hereby  in- 
creased, and  when  the  land  is  again  laid  down  to 
grass,  the  sod  does  not  quickly  become  bound,  be- 
cause the  roots,  having  a  deep  range,  do  not  so 
soon  web  themselves  together  near  the  surface. 
The  writer  has  seen  some  fine  illustrations  of  the 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  cultivation,  several  of 
which  he  has  heretofore  described  in  the  Farmer, 
and  about  others  of  which  he  will  have  something 
to  say  hereafter.  Notwithstanding  that  ^'tradition" 
is  against  him,  he  will  not  let  the  subject  rest. 

F.  HOLBROOK. 

BraiOeboro',  August  10,  1860. 


VALUB  07  TASnsnSSR'B  BABK. 

Seeking  shelter  from  "a  gust,"  the  other  day, 
we  entered  the  new  and  fine  bam  of  Mr.  Albert 
Gates,  of  Stow,  Mass.,  and  after  getting  away 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  which  were  becoming  a 
little  furious,  about  the  first  thing  we  noticed, 
was,  that  the  leanto  floors  were  sprinkled  with 
dry  tanner's  bark,  and  that  an  ample  quantity  of 
it  was  conveniently  stored  up  for  daily  use.  Mr. 
Gates  said,  ''most  people  look  upon  it  as  value- 
less, that  it  possesses  no  fertilising  properties 
whatever,  and  that  the  value  of  its  mechanical  in- 
fluences upon  the  soil  will  not  pay  the  cost  of 
carting  and  application :  but  he  thought  differ- 
ently. He  had  used  it  on  sandy  and  gravelly  lauds 
with  good  efiecty  and  he  liked  it  on  his  leanto 
floors  in  the  summer." 

*  Though  possessing  some  qualities  capable  of 
rendering  it  highly  efficient  when  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  enrichment,  this  article  is  yet  rarely 
applied  in  this  country  as  a  stimulant  to  growing 
crops.  Large  accumulations  of  spent  bark  may 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  our  tanneries, 
where  it  might  be  obtained  in  any  desirable  quan- 
tities, and  at  a  very  low  cost. 

The  following  remarks,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  (English,)  relative  to  the 
value  of  this  agent,  are  deserving  of  some  regard : 

"New  Manure. — ^Immediately  adjoining  the 
farm  I  occupy,  is  a  tan-yard,  witii  about  twenty 
acres  of  poor  clay  land  attached ;  it  is  so  situated 
that  I  can,  from  my  own  fields,  survey  the  whole 
at  a  single  glance.  A  few  vears  since  I  observed, 
in  the  miculle  of  one  of  the  fields  a  small  piece 
which  was  at  the  time  tilled  to  wheat,  and  look- 
ing very  luxuriant ;  knowing  that  no  manure  heap 
had  beien  placed  there,  I  went  to  examine  the 


cause,  when  the  tanner,  who  is  an  experimental 
farmer  on  a  small  scale,  informed  me  that  he  had 
taken  from  the  yard,  four  or  five  barrels  of  waste 
hair,  and  spread  it  upon  this  spot  of  about  two 
yards.  He  has  likewise  turned  to  account  the 
rotten  tan  from  the  yard  by  placing  it  thick  in  the 
orchards,  and  seldom  fails  of  a  good  crop  of  ap- 
ples ;  the  trees  look  very  healthy,  and  throw  their 
shoots  very  strong ;  he  is  now  drawing  the  waste 
tan  on  the  roads  to  be  trodden  up,  preparatory  to 
its  being  used  as  a  manure  for  land." 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  is  Mr.  Doble,  an. 
English  gentleman,  distinguished  alike  far  his 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  farming  art>  which  he  has  indefatiga- 
bly  labored  to  improve. 

Where  pure  tanner's  bark  is  used  as  a  manuri- 
al  application,  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  lime  in  a  caustic  state,  and 
permitted  to  remain  some  time  to  rot,  before  be- 
ing spread.  In  the  foregoing  case,  th^  tan  baik 
was  doubtless  oak  bark — ^tbe  English  tanners  em- 
ploying that  article,  exclusively,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  leather  for  the  market.  By  mixing 
the  refuse  of  the  tan-yard  with  mould,  rnuck^ 
lime,  crude  ashes,  &c.,  and  composting  it, — ^tak« 
ing  care  in  all  cases  that  the  quantity  of  causdc 
lime,  or  unspent  ashes  be  sufiicient  to  destroy 
the  remains  of  the  tannin  in  the  bark,  it  may,  no 
doubt,  be  made  to  contribute  essentially  to  the 
fertility  of  any  soil  to  which  it  siay  be  applied. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pleasant  villages  of 
New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  piece  of  land  that  was 
several  years  ago  a  mere  tract  of  sand,  that  had 
never  been  known  to  produce  any  green  thin^ 
upon  it  save  here  and  there  a  half-starved  runnii^ 
blackberry  vine,  or  a  stnnted  product  of  some 
hardy  weeds.  This  land  is  now  said  to  be  the 
most  productive  piece  of  land  in  town.  The  own- 
er informed  us  that  he  brought  it  to  its  present 
state  of  fertility  mainly  by  the  use  of  spent  tan 
— ^thathe  applied  it  plentifully  at  first,  and  plowed 
it  under  ten  inches  deep,  added  a  little  manure 
and  planted  the  land.  This  course  he  continued 
for  several  years,  encouraged  annually  by  the  in- 
creasing crops^  until  he  brought  the  whole  field 
to  its  present  high  state  of  fertility. 

In  many  of  our  New  England  towns  there  are 
large  quantities  of  this  material  which  may  be 
had  at  trifling  cost,  and  the  success  of  this  exper- 
iment may  encourage  others  to  make  trial  for 
themselves. 


The  Country  Oenileman  says :  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  amount  of  butter  sent  from  the 
Greenfleld  station  to  Boston,  for  the  year  ending 
July  15,  1860,  reached  a  total  of  201,576  lbs., 
100  1576-2000  tuns.  The  number  of  cars  of  stock 
sent  to  Cambridge  during  the  year  was  242 ;  of 
which  142  were  sheep,  averaging  12,780  sheep ; 
100  were  cattle,  averaging  1500  cattle ;  total, 
14,280. 
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Far  the  New  England  Parmer. 
WOMBK  AND  PABMZira. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  notice  that  one  or  two 
farmers'  wives  have  made  an  effort  at  being  heard 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  and  if  you  will 
allow  a  farmer's  daughter  a  similar  honor,  she  will 
be  much  pleased,  ft  is  a  well  established  &ct, 
though  not  often  discussed,  that  farmers'  wives 
are  the  most  hard-working  class  of  ladies  in  exis- 
tence, for  the  reason  that  thev  are  actually  com- 
pelled to  be  thus.  We  would  ask  if  farming  can- 
not be  made  sufficiently  profitable  to  relieve  every 
housewife  of  that  amount  of  extra  care  and  labor 
which  she  endures  beyond  what  her  physical 
strength  is  really  capable  of  enduring  P  If  not, 
young  ladies  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not 
choosing  farmers  for  husbands.  Not  that  we 
would  in  the  least  depreciate  so  noble  an  employ^ 
ment,  but  would  awaken  the  sympathy  or  the 
"lords  of  creation"  for  those  wives  and  mothers 
who  are  compelled  to  beor  up  sa  bravely  under 
ceaseless  toil ;  whose  vigils  are  disturbed  only  by 
the  sonorous  slumber  of  their  husbands  or  the 
care  of  infancy ;  whose  knowledge  is  rarely  in- 
creased by  time  for  reading  and  study,  and  wnose 
ideas  of  human  nature  and  the  world  are  lim- 
ited to  their  own  native  village. 

I  would  refer  to  a  young  lady,  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, whose  nature  seems  averse  to  the  life  she  letvds. 
She  possesses  more  than  an  ordinary  thirst  for 
education,  but  alas,  the  profits  of  the  farm  are  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  means  to  expand  the  bright 
germs  of  intellect  She  is  excessively  fond  of  mu- 
sic too,  and  can  say, 

"Music,  0,  hov  faint,  how  wealc, 

Lsufpiage  fl&det  before  thy  ipell } 
Why  ihottld  feeling  ever  vpeak. 

When  thou  canst  breatlvB  her  soul  to  weU?*' 

Yet  when  she  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  piano, 
fbther  says,  "The  washboard  must  be  your  piano, 
for  I  have  not  the  means."  It  may  be  said  the 
shrewd  can  have  means,  but  'tis  not  always  true 
of  the  fanner,  and  I  would  ask,  should  this  young 
lady  marry  a  farmer,  or  not  P 

Permit  the  farmer's  wife  to  labor  reasonably, 
provide  her  with  books,  pictures,  music,  and  such 
things  as  accord  with  her  taste  and  nature,  a;nd  I 
venture  to  say  she  will  be  the  most  happy  and 
honored  among  women,  and  truly  adapted  to  her 
station,  as  mother  and  teacher.  She  can  under- 
stand the  teachings  of  nature,  she  can  appreciate 
the  loveliness  of  Spring,  the  fragrance  of  Summer, 
the  rich  harvest  oi  Autumn,  and  the  soblimity  of 
Winter's  storm.  And  with  the  farmer's  wife  thus 
educated,  could  we  not  hope  for  the  elevation  of 
a  future  generation  ?  Why  will  not  mankind  see 
to  it,  ana  if  possible  render  farming  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant,  and  the  farmer's  wue  educated 
and  us^ul.  No  class  of  ladies  can  be  bettev  sit- 
uated to  embrace  life  truly,  or  develop  refinement 
and  genius,  than  the  farmer's  wife,  ir  she  can  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  and  means. 

A  Farmer's  Daughter. 

Enfield  Centre,  N.  B.,  1860. 


Remarks. — ^If  "-4  Farmer'a  BaughUr^  who 
writes  us,  has  been  a  mechanic's  wife,  or  has  lived 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  family  of  a  mechanic, 
we  will  confess  that  she  is  qualified  to  judge 


whether  "farmers'  wives  are  the  most  hard-working 
class  of  ladies  in  existence,"  or  not  We  think 
she  is  in  an  error,  while  we  think  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  wives  of  most  farmers  do  work  too 
hard.  The  piano  and  pictures,  and  many  other 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  are  already  on  a  good 
many  farms,  and  are  still  finding  their  way  therei 
every  day. 

Does  no  mechanic  ever  say  to  his  daughter, — 
"the  wash-board  must  be  your  piano,  for  I  have 
no  means"  to  furnish  any  other  ?  And  are  all 
professional  men  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
snch  a  reply — ^the  clergyman,  lawyer,  physician, 
judge,  artist  and  literary  man  P 

It  would  be  scarcely  gallant  for  ns  to  pronounce 
upon  the  fate  of  the  young  lady  you  introduce.  We 
can  only  say  that  if  she  were  our  daughter,  or  sis- 
t^,  we  should  prefer  her  marriage  to  a  farmer, 
rather  than  to  a  fourth-rate  lawyer,  or  a  doctor 
starving  in  his  circuit  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  per 
day. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  intellect  and  power  to  rise 
above  what  are  called  adverse  circumstances,  to 
put  them  under  our  feet,  and  acquire  those  posi- 
tions or  things  which  we  desire  by  a  well-directed 
and  indomitable  ivilL  All  will  not  succeed,  but 
many  will. 

IMFOBTAKT  BATES. 

The  following  will  refresh  the  minds  of  our 
readers  as  to  the  dates  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions, discoveries  and  improvements,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  now  enjoy : 

Violins  invented,  1477. 

Pumps  invented,  1425. 

Paper  first  made  of  rags,  1417. 

Almaxiacs  first  published,  1470. 

Spinning  wheels  invented,  1330. 

Spinningjenny  invented,  1759. 

Camera  Obscura  invented,  1515. 

Printing  invented  by  Faust,  1441. 

Engravmg  on  wood  invented,  1460. 

Roses  first  planted  in  England,  1505. 

English  shilling  first  coined,  1505. 

Diamonds  cut  and  polished,  1489. 

Punctuation  first  used  in  literature,  1520. 

Gun  locks  invented  at  Nuremberg,  1517. 

Watches  first  made  at  Nuremburg,  1504. 

Soap  first  made  at  London  and  Bristol,  1504. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  first  given  in  England, 
1378. 

Muskets  invented  and  first  used  in  England, 
1421. 

Post  offices  established  in  England,  1464. 

Printing  introduced  into  England  by  Caxton, 
1474. 

Maps  and  charts  first  brought  to  England, 
1489. 

Fortifications  built  in  the  present  style,  1500. 

Sugar  refining  first  practiced  by  the  Venitians, 
1503. —  Wisconsin  Farmer, 


He  that  would  know  what  life  is  must  have  ita 
trials  as  well  as  its  joys. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAAMER. 


THE  COUMOIT,  OB  BUOOTH,  BU1U.O. 


Tbh  shrub,  or  sometimei 
■mall  tree,  is  occasionally  in- 
troduced into  the  grounds 
about  dwellingR,  and  where 
it  haa  plenty  of  room  to 
branch  out,  forms  a  Sne  con- 
trast with  other  shrubbery  and 
trees.  It  branches  Tcry  ir- 
regularly, which  leaves  an 
open  head,  so  that  other  plants 
are  readily  seen  through  it.  It 
Sowers  in  June,  and  its  berries 
are  matured  in  September  or 
early  October,  and  may  be 
found  all  over  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Union.  Whether  it  is 
common  in  the  West,  or  not, 
we  have  never  learned. 

A  vigorous  plant,  and  one 
that  has  fiiUy  fruited  presents 
a  ■  very  pleasant  appearance, 
after  its  berries  have  assumed 
their  autumnal  purple  hue. 

The  berries  are  used  in  ooloring 
are  a  somewhat  important  article 
We  are  not  aware  Umt  it  is  injurious  to  the  far- 
mer, otherwise  than,  as  it  is  a  hardy  plant, 
propagates  itself  rapidly  when  left  unmolested. 


For  ihf  Nta  Bnglaad  Fan 
OBOF8  nr  IOWA. 
Not  until  to-day  has  our  crop  of  wheat  been 
really  secure,  though  we  have  seen  report*  to  that 
effect,  in  the  Eastern  papers,  (or  weeks.  Two  days 
ago,  nearly  one-half  tne  wheat  in  Cedar,  and  ma-' 
ny  other  counties  of  Iowa,  was  unstacked,  with 
frequent  showers  and  a  very  warm  and  sultry 
mosphcre,  which,  had  it  continued  a  short  time 
longfer.  would  have  essentially  damaged  a  la^ 
amount  of  our  ample,  excellent,  and  now  steure 
crop.  The  late  showers  have  put  the  corn  and 
potatoes  out  of  danger  from  arought,  and  oar 
prospects  for  unprecedented  harvest  are  vtTy  flat- 

Ihave  frequently,  and  honestly,  written  discour- 
aging letters  about  the  West  I  can  now,  as ' 
honestly,  write  one  of  a  different  tone.  Indeed,  I 
might  almost  repeat  what  I  wrote  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  alKiut  a  certain  "farm  in  Iowa," 
which  coct  the  owner  $8  an  acre,  and  which  he 
proposed  to  nearly  pay  for,  with  the  first  crop  of 
wheat.  'Why  not  ?  Figures,  properly  used,  will 
not  lie. 

Here  is  my  neighbor  Starr,  for  instance,  with 
25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  on  land  broken 
for  the  first  time  last  year.  At  73  cents  per  bush- 
el, the  current  price  at  Muscotine  and  Davenport, 
that  Would  be  818,75  pec  acre.  Allowing  one- 
half  for  cost  of  railing  and  harvesting,  and  we 
shall  have  left  $9,37^  per  acre. 

But,  just  as  good  land  as  his  or  mine,  can  now 


be  DODght  in  Cedar  Co.  for  tS  an  acre ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  can  be  paid  for  in  one  year.  Ilka  thft 


present.    And  there  is  my  friend  McNeil,  '*tba 

oee  man,"  (one  of  your  subscribers,)  rather  badlT 

year  ago ;  but  this  year  roakinc  honey  ana 


money,  at  the  tame  time,  at  a  rate  t£at  will  dear 
him  up,  if  no  unusual  dis^ter  occurs,  in  another 
year.  With  Langstrolh's  hive,  and  a  perfect  }w». 
ehanf  for  bees  and  then:  work,  he  is  like  liavid 
"as  a  wonder  unto  many."  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
run  in  the  blood,  for  a  tree  seldom  stings  either 
him  or  his  children,  though  they  are  among  them 
all  the  day.  And  if  a  unamiahle  "worker"  hap- 
pens to  light  on  the  baby,  as  one  did  yesterday,' 
It  hardiv  hnrts  him  enough  to  make  him  cr^. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  now  venture  to  invite 
our  Eastern  friends  to  come  to  see  us,  and  bus  a 
bit  of  land,  which  is  as  cheap  aa  it  ever  can  be, 
and  as  anybody  ought  to  desire.  K.  K.  C 

Tipton,  lotoa,  Aug.  10,  1860. 


Impobtation  of  Stimolebs  Bees. — Our  old 
(Hend,  A.  0.  Moobe,  Esq.,  who  has  done  a  world 
of  good  by  his  agricultural  publications,  and  who 
went  to  Central  America  last  year  on  account  of 
his  hcallh,  has  just  returned  from  Guatemala,  and 
has  brought  with  him  two  swamu  of  the  stingless 
bees  common  to  that  country,  which  he  haa  giv- 
en in  cha^e  of  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  who 
will  propagate  them  for  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Patent  Office,  which  will  in  due  time 
distribute  them,  if  it  is  found  that  they  can  be 
kept  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


1860. 
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For  Ike  New  England  Farmer, 

INirOBKATION    ABOUT  WINTBB 
"WKBAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  seem  already  to  have  been 
anticipated  in  my  inquiries  in  part,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wheat-growing,  by  your  intelligent  corres- 
pondents, "P."  and  "R.  B.  H." 

It  is  well  known  to  you  and  your  numerous 
readers  that  I  have  been  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  a  zealous,  and  by  some  thought  a  fanatical 
advocate  for  wheat-growing  in  your  midst.  In 
my  early  attempts,  which  were  eminently  success- 
ful, an  open  innuence  was  brought  to  bear  preju- 
dicially by  a  popular  agricultural  journal,  which 
doubtless  palsied  the  energies  of  many  who  were 
ready  to  move.  But  the  tning  now  is  a  well  de- 
veloped, well  established  fact,  and  should  deeply 
interest  every  New  England  man  that  tills  the  soil. 
Your  welcome  correspondent,  "R.  B.  H.,"  truth- 
fully says,  *'By  the  way,  wheat  is  becoming  a  sta- 
ple in  this  region."  "r."  briefly  says  to  the  point, 
*' Wheat  will  grow  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
elsewhere." 

Most  heartily  do  I  confirm  both  statements  by 
an  experience  of  six  consecutive  years  with  win- 
ter wheat,  (a  much  safer  crop  than  spring,)  in  the 
good  old  town  of  Andover,  giving  me  an  average 
of  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  whole 
term.  This  story  has  been  so  many  times  told  to 
your  readers,  they  may  look  upon  it  as  a  familiar 
tale,  but  I  beg  to  say,  it  would  be  a  profitable  cat- 
echism to  remember  and  put  in  practice,  the  last 
of  this,  or  the  first  of  next  month. 

Never  have  I  despaired  since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  own  experience,  that  New  England 
would,  in  due  time,  raise  all  the  wheat  necessary 
for  her  rural  population,  and  more  or.  less  for  her 
seaboard  and  inland  cities. 

Fifty  times  repeated  have  I  said,  no  grain 
crops  will  produce  half  the  money  per  acre  with 
wheat.    A  trial  will  prove  it. 

The  mowing  patches,  alluded  to  in  my  last,  not 
yielding  over  o^e-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of 
hay  per  acre,  well  manured,  would  yield  25  to  30 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  15  to  20  bushels  without  it. 
Now  in  the  oomine  season  of  leisure,  how  quick, 
cheap  and  easy  a  tew  acres  of  wheat  can  be  made 
for  next  year.  Your  hay  on  this  land  would  be 
worth  $5  to  $7.  The  lowest  calculation — say  15 
bushels  wheat,  worth  $30,  and  the  straw  in  mar- 
ket is  worth  more  than  the  hay.  Your  wheat  is 
dear  gain.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  Mr.  Far- 
mer. Is  it  not  an  object  to  try  it  ?  Sod  land  is 
best  for  winter  wheat.  H.  Poor. 

Brooklyn,  L,  J.,  Aug.,  I860. 


brane  is  called  the  hay.  It  is  not  muscular,  but 
its  action  is  curiously  explained ;  it  is  projected 
from  its  place  by  the  compression,  or  rather  de* 
pression  of  the  eyeball  into  the  socket,  occasioned 
by  the  retractor  muscle.  When  the  eye  is  de- 
pressed by  the  play  of  this  muscle,  the  elasticity 
of  the  fatty  substance  behind  the  eyeball  causes 
the  haw  to  extend  itself  from  the  comer  of  the  eye, 
over  the  visible  surface ;  when  the  retractor  mus- 
cle ceases  to  act,  the  eyeball  resumes  its  usual  po- 
sition, the  fat  returns  to  its  place  behind,  and  the 
haw  returns  to  the  socket  from  which  it  has  been 
momentarily  pushed  forward. 


The  Haw  of  the  Hokse's  Eye. — ^A  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
communicates  the  following  description  of  this 
membrane  from  Sir  G.  Stephen's  adventures  in 
search  of  a  horse : 

"There  is  another  variation  between  the  horse's 
and  the  human  eye,  of  a  very  important  and  pecu- 
liar character.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  a 
dark  membrane  that,  apparently  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal,  is  shot  rapidly  over  the  eye  like  a  veil ; 
it  is  instantly  withdrawn,  and  in  its  rapid  transit 
cleans  the  eyeball  of  dust  or  foreign  particles  that 
may  have  accidentally  lodged  upon  it.  This  mem- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB    BIBD8  OF  NSW  ENQIiAIfD — No.  1. 

Upon  commencing  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
Birds  of  New  England,  it  may  be  well,  in  the  way 
of  a  few  introductory  remarks,  to  present  some 
general  observations  upon  that  class  of  beings 
called  birds;  and  more  particularly  upon  their 
classification  by  naturalists,  and  the  terms  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  different  groups,  with 
which  the  general  reader  may  hardly  be  supposed 
to  be  familiar. 

Birds  are  regarded  as  holding  the  second  rank 
in  the  scale  of  animated  nature,  in  point  of  in- 
telligence and  perfection  of  form,  regarding  man 
as  the  type ;  ana  though  falling  below  quadrupeds, 
yet  far  surpass  fishes,  and  tlie  other  lower  classes 
of  animals,  both  in  sagacity  and  perfection  of 
structure.  As  a  class  they  are  strongly  marked, 
and  widely  separated  from  all  the  others.  Theur 
whole  form  adapts  them  eminently  for  flight  in 
the  yielding  air;  and  though  differing  greatly 
among  the  different  orders,  are  yet  connected,  in 
Dxany  instances,  by  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, so  that  from  the  powerful,  soaring  eagle  to 
the  swimming  and  wading  water  fowl,  or  to  the 
little,  harmless  wren,  there  is  no  sudden  transi-^ 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  * 
so  much  alliance  between  the  different  species  of 
some  groups,  that  they  are  only  distinguished  by 
close  comparisons. 

Birds  are  ct^iefly  distinguished  from  the  other 
warm-blooded,  vertebrated  animals,  by  their  ovi- 
parous generation,  in  being  clothed  with  feath- 
ers, and  having  the  anterior  members  modified 
into  wings,  or  organs  of  flight,  and  are  the  only 
animals  possessed  of  true  flight,  save  the  bats, 
that  have  an  internal  skeleton.  Their  whole  body 
is  light,  the  bones  hollow,  and  their  general  form 
is  well  adapted  to  cleaving  the  air.  There  are 
birds,  however,  whose  wings  are  too  small  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  air,  but  assist  them  in  running, 
as  in  the  ostrich,  or  in  diving  and  swimming,  as 
in  the  auks  and  penguins.  The  lungs  of  birds 
are  very  extensive,  and  their  respiration  is  very 
perfect;  their  blood  is  found  to  be  12°  to  16° 
warmer  than  that  of  other  warm-blooded  animals. 
The  organs  of  the  senses  are  similar  in  birds  to 
those  of  mammalia ;  the  sight,  however,  is  de- 
veloped in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  eye  pos- 
sesses great  powers  of  accommodation  to  dif- 
ferent distances.  "Birds  perceive  even  small  ob- 
jects distinctly,  at  distances  at  which  they  would 
be  quite  indistinguishable  to  the  haman  eye,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  seek  their  food«  Birds  of  prey 
also  appear  to  possess  in  great  perfootion  the  sense 
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of  smell ;"  but  touch  and  taste  are  not  much  de- 
veloped, save  the  latter  to  some  extent  among 
the  parrot  tribe.  Hearing,  however,  is  exquisite 
among  the  owls,  and  many  nocturnal  water  birds. 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  now  existing^ 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  t>000  to  8000 ;  and 
among  this  multitude,  possessing  widely  different 
habits,  and  inhabiting  various  situations,  we  may 
look  for  modifications  of  their  members,  adapting 
them  for  these  varied  situations  and  circumstan- 
ces. And  upon  these  modifications  are  based  the 
natural  division  of  birds  into  orders,  families,  and 
genera,  &C. ;  but  more  particularly  confined  to  the 
beak  and  the  prehensile  organs,  or  the  feet; 
though  their  general  form,  and  anatomical  struc- 
ture arc  taken  into  account.  The  first  division 
into  land  and  water  birds  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
but  naturalists  differ  much  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  minor  divisions ;  thus,  while 
Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  make  but  six  orders,  others 
erect  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  still  others, 
among  them  many  eminent  modem  ornithologists, 
reduce  them  to  nve,  by  including  the  order  scan- 
sares,  of  Cuvier,  as  a  tribe,  or  sub-order,  among 
the  insessores. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  generally  placed  first  in 
the  list,  constituting  the  order  raptoroa,  (or  accip^ 
itreSf  of  Cuvier ;  Latin,  accipUer,  a  hawk,)  and 
are  characterized  by  their  darmg  and  cruel  spirit, 
powerful  structure,  hooked  beak,  and  strong, 
curved  claws,  and  by  their  preying  upon  birds, 
and  the  weaker  quadrupeds.  They  include  the 
vultures,  eagles,  hawks,  buzzards,  kites  and  owls. 

The  second  order,  and  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, comprises  the  so  called  perching  birds,  or 
insessores,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  here- 
after. Cuvier  observes,  "Its  character  seems,  at 
first  sight,  purely  negative,  for  it  embraces  all 
those  birds  which  are  neither  swimmers,  waders, 
climbers,  rapacious,^  nor  gallinaceous.  Neverthe- 
less, by  comparing  them,  a  very  great,  mutual  re- 
semblance of  structure  becomes  perceptible."  The 
'climbers,  however,  will  be  treated  of  as  a  part  of 
this  order. 

The  third  order,  rcuores,  embraces  the  poultry, 
or  gallinaceous  birds.  The  fourth  order,  ffraHato- 
reSf  includes  the  wading  birds ;  ai^  the  fifth  or- 
der, natator€3f  will  embrace  the  swimming  birds. 
These  last  orders  will  be  more  fully  noticed  here- 
after. 

The  orders  admit,  upon  natural  characteristics, 
of  divisions  into  tribes,  or  sub-orders,  and  these 
again  into  families  and  genera.  The  birds  of  prey 
are  generally  divided  into  diurnal  and  nocturnal ; 
the  former  including  all  the  proper  rapacious 
birds,  except  the  owls,  which  constitute  the  latter 
division. 

Of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  we  will  first  no- 
tice the  rather  limited  family  of  the  vultures, 
t^vuUuridat)  of  which,  however,  New  England  can 
nardly  claim  a  representation.  They  are  birds  of 
the  largest  size,  of  indolent  and  excessively  filthy 
habits,  feeding  on  any  animal  food  that  they  can 
easily  tear  in  pieces,  and  the  roost  putrid  and 
loathsome  carrion  does  not  come  amiss.  They 
are  cowardly,  and  generally  inoffensive,  seldom 
attacking  living  ammals,  and  only  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  and  ini  companies.  They  detect  their 
carrion  food  at  a  great  distance,  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  often  gorge 
themselves  till  they  are  unable  to  rise  from  the 


ground.  Chiefly  inhabiting  very  warm  climates, 
they  most  effectually  perform  the  offioe  of  sca-ir- 
enger,  and  are  generally  protected  by  law,  in  the 
countries  they  Sequent,  tot  the  valuable  service* 
thus  rendered. 

The  noted  condor  of  the  Andes,  (vuUitr  gryphMS^ 
Linn.,)  of  great  size,  and  said  to  fly  the  highest 
of  all  birds,  soaring  to  the  height  of  more  tban 
20,000  feet,  or  about  four  miles  above  the  sea  lev- 
el,  belongs  to  this  family ;  as  also  does  the  cele- 
brated bearded  vulture,  lamb-killer,  {vuUur  Ix^r- 
bcdus,  Gmel.,)  of  Europe,  but  approaches  the 
eagle  in  its  more  courageous  spmt,  atta^in^^ 
lambs,  goats,  and  the  chamois,  and  it  has  been, 
known  to  carry  off  children ! 

Of  the  vultures  inhabiting  the  United  States, 
the  California  vulture,  {caihartes  Califomicaiu^ 
Cuvier,)  inhabiting  California,  is  the  largest,  cf»- 
proaching  the  condor  in  size.  The  black  vulture, 
or  carrion  crow,  {catkarUs  atratus,  Rich  and 
Swain,)  though  common  in  the  Southern  States, 
is  seldom  found  to  the  northward  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  inhabits  the  whole  continent  southward 
to  Cape  Horn.  They  are  of  quite  singular  habits, 
as  the  following  extract  from  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology  indicates : 

*'In  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Southern 
States,  particularly  Charleston  and  Oeorgetoini, 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
the  carrion  crows  may  be  seen  sauntering  about 
the  streets,  sunning  themsdves  on  the  roofs  or 
the  houses  and  the  fences,  or  if  the  weather  be 
cold,  cowering  around  the  tops  of  the  chimneys, 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  heat,  which  to  them  is 
a  peculiar  gratification.  They  are  protected  by 
law,  or  usage,  and  may  be  said  to  become  com- 
pletely domesticated,  being  as  common  as  the  do- 
mestic poultry,  and  equally  familiar.  The  inhab- 
itants generally  are  disgusted  with  their  filthy, 
voracious  habits ;  but,  notwithstanding,  beins^ 
viewed  as  oontributive  to  the  removal  of  dead 
animal  matter,  which,  if  permitted  to  putrefy  dar- 
ing the  hot  season,  would  render  the  atmosphere 
impure,  they  have  a  respect  paid  them  as  scaven- 
gers, whose  labors  are  subservient  to  the  puUie 
good." 

It  is  also  said  they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  . 
that  they  will  not  eat  of  a  carcass  until  it  has  be- 
come putrid,  unless  pressed  by  hunger. 

The  only  representative  of  this  singular  and 
repulsive,  yet  usefUl  class  of  birds  that  New  Eng- 
land can  lay  claim  to,  is  the  turkey  vulture^  or 
turkey  buzzard,  {caihartes  aura^  111.,)  which  is 
said  to  inhabit  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia,  but 
is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Northern  States,  being 
only  met  with  occasionally,  but  is  quite  common 
towards  the  South.  In  the  zoological  report  of 
Massachusetts  it  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  our 
birds ;  but  Dr.  DeKav,  in  the  Natural  History  of 
New  York,  speaks  or  it  as  occasionally  seen  in 
that  State ;  and  probably  it  sometimes  strays  into 
the  southern  parts  of  New  England,  in  the  warm 
season.  They,  however,  breed  extensively  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  solitary  swamps  of  New  Jer- 
sey, hatching  in  May.  No  nest  is  made,  but  the 
eggs,  two  to  four  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white,  or 
pale  cream  color,  splashed  all  over  with  choco- 
late and  blackish  touches,  are  deposited  on  the 
rotten  wood  of  a  hollow  stump,  or  log.  Upon 
the  ap))roach  of  any  one  to  the  nest,  with  attempts 
to  handle  the  young,  ''they  will  immediatdy  vom« 
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i.t  such  offensive  matter,  as  to  compel  the  intruder 
"ko  a  precipitate  reti-eat/*  They  are  of  the  usual 
Indolent  and  repulsive  hah  its  of  the  vultures ;  and 
Mr.  Auduhon,  comparing  them  to  a  garrisoned 
"half-pay  soldier,  observes :  "To  move  is  for  them 
a  hardship ;  and  nothing  but  extreme  hunger  will 
make  them  fly  down  from  the  roof  of  the  kitchen 
into  the  yard.'* 

The  turkey  buzzard  is  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  measures  six  feet,  two  inches,  across 
the  extended  wings;  possesses  a  lofty,  soaring 
flight,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  vultures, 
has  the  head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers ;  the  un- 
der parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  sooty  brown 
color ;  the  upper,  black  or  brownish  black  glossed 
with  green  and  bronze,  with  purple  reflections. 
They  are  gregarious  and  harmless  in  their  habits, 
never  attacking  living  animals.  J.  a.  a. 


Ffff  the  Ntw  England  Farmer, 
CTriiTITKll  OF  WHEAT. 

A  few  days  since,  I  adverted  to  a  fine  field  of 
wheat,  now  standing,  on  an  average,  more  than 
&^Q  feet  in  height,  on  land  of  Gen.  Sutton.  I 
have  since  heard  of  other  fields  of  equal  promise, 
on  lands  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Berry  and  others. 
What  surprises  me  is,  that  so  few  should  culti- 
vate a  crop  so  desirable,  when  it  can  be  c'rown 
with  so  much  certainty,  and  with  so  little  cnancc 
of  blight.  Most  farmers,  when  about  to  lay  their 
land  down  to  grass,  use  barley  or  oats,  and  not 
wheat.  Would  not  wheat  be  twice  as  valuable, 
and  equally  favorable  for  the  coming  crop  of 
grass? 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  blight  does  not  come 
upon  the  grain  while  growing,  is,  that  care  has 
been  used  in  the  selection  of  the  variety  to  be 
grown.  K  by  a  little  cai'e  thus  applied,  a  bounti- 
ful harvest  can  be  secured,  of  one  of  the  most  pal- 
atable and  essential  supports  of  life,  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  all  who  have  land  suitable,  to  see  to  the 
growing  of  this  crop  P  If  my  recollection  is  right, 
some  thirty  years  since,  there  were  many  farmers 
In  Massachusetts,  who  grew  their  own  wheat 
Then,  for  some  cause,  I  know  not  what,  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat  fell  off ;  and  a  field  of  wheat  became 
almost  as  rare  a  sight,  as  that  of  a  white  crow.  I 
entertain  the  hope  that  a  better  time  is  coming, 
and  the  fields  before  mentioned  give  evidence  of 
this.  P. 

August  6,  1860. 


inTMBEBINQ    8HEEP. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Jeffersonian  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
plan  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  wool  produced 
by  each  sheep  of  a  flock  belonging  to  a  New  Eng- 
land friend  whom  he  had  recently  visited : 

"We  were  handed  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which 
was  noted  the  weight  of  fleece  of  each  sheep  in 
the  flock ;  opposite  was  set  the  number  of  the 
sheep,  a  corresponding  number  having  been  brand- 
ed upon  the  animal  itself  at  the  time  of  taking 
its  last  clio,  by  applying  a  mixture  of  lampblack 
and  tar  with  cast-iron  figures.  This  course  had 
been  pursued  for  some  years,  and  its  results  were 
apparent  in  a  wool  crop  brought  up  from  an  av- 


erage of  four  pounds  to  over  five,  and  a  corres* 
ponding  increase  in  the  size  and  quality  of  sheep. 
The  practice  had  been  to  slaughter  and  otherwise 
dispose  of  all  animals  ranking  lowest  in  weight 
of  fleece  and  to  improve  upon  the  quality  of  the 
remainder  by  judicious  crossing." 


EXTBAGTS  AI91>  BEPIiXBS. 

Ludknoy  VL,  Aug,  14, 1860. 

Mb.  Brown  :— After  an  illness  of  over  6ve  months— 
an  illness  resulting  from  confinement  to  a  scdcnrory 
employment  in  your  city — lam  once  more  enjoying 
the  mountain  air  and  the  mountain  prospects  of  my 
native  State.  To  appreciate  my  enjoyment  of  the  rides 
and  rambles  which  I  am  now  taking  among  these  hills 
and  valley?,  one  must  have  experienced  the  pleasura- 
ble sensations  of  returning  health  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Vegetation  looks  finely.  There  has  been  no  drought 
here  this  season,  and  crops  now  give  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  There  is  some  complaint  about  hay 
bemg  rather  light.  There  is  considerable  yet  to  be  cut, 
and  I  believe  farmers  generally  admit  that  the  quality 
of  hay  is  good,  and  the  amount  nearer  an  average  than 
was  expected  early  in  the  season.  Showers  have  been 
frequent  for  about  a  week,  and  yesterday  and  to-day 
have  been  decidedly  rainy.  Fears  are  expressed  that 
the  grain  which  is  cut  and  stooked  in  the  fields  will  be 
damaged  by  sprouting.  Considerable  w^eat  is  raised  in 
this  vicinity,  and  this,  as  well  as  other  grain,  is  said  to 
be  well  filled  and  heavy. 

Garden  cr^s  look  remarkably  thrifty  in  this  town,  - 
so  far  as  I  have  observed ;  and  particularly  is  it  true  of 
those  in  the  village,  whera  nearly  every  square  rod  of 
spore  land  is  waving  with  an  almost  ti*opical  richness 
of  vegetation.  Fruit  trees  arc  well  laden,  and  even 
plnm  trees  arc  bending  with  the  weight  of  clusters  of 
fair,  smooth  plums.  I  have  looked  at  the  fruit  in  sev- 
eral gardens,  but  have  not  seen  a  single  mark  of  the 
curculio ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  other  troublesome 
insects  arc  far  less  destructive  here  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  is  a  woolen  factory  in  this  village,  at  which 
the  operatives  commence  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  half  an  houi'^s  ringing  of  the  bell,  and 
close  their  day's  labor  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
a  vacation  of  half  an  hour  each  for  bretikfast  and  din- 
ner. Is  not  thirteen  hours  a  day  too  many  to  compel 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  to  work  in  the  noise 
and  confinement  of  a  fact(^  ?  For  a  few  weeks  in  the . 
hottest  weather,  the  dinner-time  is  extended  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour.  Tours  tnily, 

A  CiTT  Mechanic. 

Remarks.-- We  are  delighted  to  hear  of  the  return- 
ing health  of  one  of  our  valued  friends  and  most  intel- 
ligent correspondents,  and  fervently  wish  that  firm 
health  and  a  prosperous  life  may  long  be  his  right  and 
left  hand  snpxmrters.         

CULTURE  OP  WINTER  WHEAT. 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  raise  winter  wheat:  I  shall 
make  the  attempt  this  season,  and  wish  for  all  the  in- 
lormation  within  reach  to  assist  me 

Inquiring  among  my  neighbors,  I  almost  invariably 
get  for  an  answer,  "Don't  know ;  never  grew  it ;  can 
buy  cheaper;"  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  insert  m  the  Fanner 
as  soon  as  convenient,  replies  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  The  depth  the  gronnd  should  he  plowed  ? 

2.  Best  kind  of  seed  ? 

3.  Time  of  sowing  ? 

4.  Quantity  per  acre  ? 

6.  How  deep  to  cover  the  seed  ? 

6.  What  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  ? 

West  Roxtntry,  Aug,  9, 1860.  w.  D.  H. 

Remarks.— We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  you 
the  practice  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Morrbll,  of  Sanbomton, 
N.  H.,  as  contained  in  a  letter  of  his  published  in  the 
monthly  Fanner,  for  July,  1859. 
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Oct. 


"HundredB  of  tarmen  in.  this  State  do  not  raise  this 
grain,  simply  because  they  think  they  cannot.  I  have 
tried  both  upland  and  intervale,  and  find  it  does  .best 
on  upland  where  I  never  manure  it.  I  always  select 
good  warm  pasture  land,  (the  older  the  better,)  free 
ftom  strong  winds  and  standing  water,  and  where 
the  snow  remains  on  as  long  as  on  any  part  of  the' 
farm.  Break  it  up  any  time  in  July  or  August.  Sow 
ttom  the  20th  of  August  to  the  Ist  of  September, 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  Qet  it  in 
/wo  or  three  inches  deep,  if  possible,  with  a  plow  or 
cultivator.  After  it  is  up,  a  coating  of  plaster,  lime  or 
guauo,  will  help  it  very  much,  especially  if  dry.  Pre- 
pare the  seed  the  same  as  for  spring  wheat.  Wash 
thoroughly,  pickle  in  strong  brine  twelve  hours  or 
more,  and  mix  with  ashes  or  slaked  lime. 

In  this  way  I  get  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre,  and  think  it  doing  W^W  without  manure.  Have 
never  tried  manure  on  upjand,  but  presume  it  would 
do  well. 

The  kind  of  wheat  called  the  White  [Winter  ?  Ed.] 
Blue  Stem  stands  winter  best.  I  have  raised  the  above 
quantity,  per  acre,  without  applying  anything  but  dxy 
wheat,  and  simply  harrowing  it  in." 

SLATED  BOOFS  AND  LIOHTNINQ. 

In  conversation  with  a  fViend  a  few  days  since,  (a 
practical  slater,)  on  the  subject  of  electricfty,  he  re- 
marked that  buildings  covered  with  slate  were  as  sure- 
ly protected  against  the  evils  of  lightning,  as  they 
could  be  by  the  rods  commonly  used ;  and  in  confir- 
mation of  the  fact  stated  that  lightning  had  not  been 
known  to  strike  within  a  distance  of  forty  miles*  of 
slate  quarries  that  are  wrought.  This  was  tome  a  new 
idea,  altogether;  and,  if  true,  a  fact  of  too  much 
worth  not  to  be  generally  known.  The  trifiiug  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  roof!4  between  shingle  and  slate  is  more 
than  compensated  in  the  protcoxion  which  may  be  af- 
forded in  the  use  of  slate.  Now,  sir,  as  you  are  sup- 
posed to  know  about  eveiything,  and  have  access  to 
almost  everybody,  I  hope  that  through  this  medium 
the  fiicts  may  be  brought  out ;  and  by  so  doing,  you 
will  render  great  service  to  your  country.  m. 

WUbraham,  Aug.  9, 1860. 

Remarks.— We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  querists  and  correapondenlaf  and 
have  no  doubt  some  of  the  latter  will  shed  light  npon 
this  subject.  _^ 

FOWL  MEADOW  ORA88  SEED. 

I  last  week  made  inquiries  as  to  the  best  kinds  of 
grass  seeds  to  mix  with  fowl  meadow  to  be  sown  on 
low  land.  I  now  wish  to  inquire  where  the  fowl 
meadow  grass  seed  can  be  obtained,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  ?  P.  R.  Cilaoin. 

Woburtiy  Aug.,  1860. 

Remabks.— When  it  can  be  procured  it  is  sold  at 
the  agricultural  warehouses  in  Boston.  The  supply 
for  three  or  four  years  past  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
demand.  As  the  grass  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  va- 
riety, and  the  seed  is  in  demand,  we  hope  large  qnan* 
dities  of  it  will  be  brought  to  market. 


i 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  monthly  Farmer  I  find 
an  article  on  "Grape  Culture"  Arom  the  pen  of  Mr.  E. 
A.  Brackett. 

Reading  that  article  has  suggested  to  my  mind  sev- 
eral questions  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Brackett  answer. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
ground.  Is  it  advisable  to  trench  a  strong,  heavy  soil 
as  deeply  as  he  did  his  ?  Would  not  one  fv)ot  answer 
as  well  for  sucli  a  soil,  as  two  for  a  light  sandy  one  ?  I 
bare  thought  such  deep  trenching  might  favor  a  late 


growth  of  wood  which  would  not  be  so  well  ripened  as 
it  would  be  if  the  roots  did  not  penetrate  so  deeply. 

Secondlg.  Are  his  vines  protected  from  the  winter  ? 
If  so,  how  ?  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
lay  down  vines  trained  npon  the  pymmidal  plan. 

Thirdly,  With  regard  to  the  Diana  grape,  Mr. 
Brackett  speaks  of  it  as  our  most  delicious  native 
grape.  Does  he  consider  its  quality  superior  to  the 
Delaware,  and  is  this  last-named  variety  likely  to 
prove  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  this  section  as  the  Diana 

18  ?  W.  D. 

Leominster,  Mats.,  Aug.,  I860. 

CORN  AND  SQUASHES. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  a  short 
article  fVom  Henry  J.  Durgin,  of  Shaker  VillajBe, 
N.  H.,  which  induced  me  to  measure  the  heigbt  of  a 
field  of  com  growing  here  in  old  Massachusetts.  Its 
average  height  is  about  ten  feet ;  it  is  uncommonly 
well  set  with  ears,  many  stocks  contaiug  three  and 
some  four  ears.  It  was  planted  about  the  first  of  June; 
no  manure  has  been  applied  to  the  land  this  season. 
Last  season  it  was  planted  to  cucumbers  and  manured 
in  the  hill.  My  largest  squash  measures  over  five  feet 
in  cfrcumtference,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Yours  for 
"some  squashes"  and  **some  conL"  w.  he.  w. 

Shaker  Village,  Aug.  11,  1860. 


MOXTITTAIir  OHAJfBBT?.KTR8. 

The  demand  for  cranberries  is  every  day  in- 
creasing, and  their  cultivation  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  study.  Among  the  experiments  which 
have  for  several  years  exercised  toe  spirit  of  Yen- 
keedom,  is  the  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  common 
bog  cranberry  on  upland.  Where  the  upland  is 
pretty  moist,  a  tolerable  degree  of  success  has  at- 
tended many  of  the  experiments. 

There  is,  however,  a  variety  of  mountain  berry, 
belonging  to  the  cranberry  genus,  which  wo  thirdL 
might  be  cultivated  more  successfully  than  tha 
lowland  kind.  We  last  fall  received  a  jar  of  this 
last  kind  from  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  East  winthrop, 
who  obtained  them  from  Washington  county, 
where  they  grow  on  the  waste  lands,  and  hi^ 
lands  in  the  Quoddy  region.  He  also  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  the  vine  which  produces  them.  It 
proved  to  be  what  botanists  have  named  Vaccini- 
um  Viiis  Idcea,  and  called,  commonly,  ''mountain 
cranberry,"  "rock  cranberry,"  and  "cowberry.*' 
We  have  seen  it  growing  on  the  summits  of  the 
White  Hills,  and  sides  and  peaks  of  other  of  our 
mountains.  In  the  eastern  section  of  Maine,  it 
seems. they  are  quite  abundant,  and  are  gathered 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Quoddy  Indians,  and 
others,  and  brought  into  the  market  They  pre 
a  smaller  berry  than  the  lowland  cranberry,  but 
of  a  pleasant,  acid  flavor,  and  by  some  preferred 
to  the  others.  W^e  think  this  variety  acserving 
some  trials  of  culture  as  well  as  the  other,  and  we 
also  think  success  would  follow  the  trial. — Maine 
Farmer. 

Beautiful  Thoughts. — ^Among  some  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  the  compound  word  for  hope 
is  beautifully  expressive.  It  is  manolana,  or  the 
simmming  ihovght — faith  floating  and  keeping  the 
head  aloft  above  water,  when  ail  the  waves  and 
billows  are  going  over  one — a  strikingly  beautiful 
definition  of  Hope,  worthy  to  be  set  down  along 
with  the  answer  which  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
wrote  with  his  pencil,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  was  his  idea  of  forgiveness  ?"  "It  is  the 
odor  which  flowers  yield  trhen  trampled  on." 
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TO   THS  BX2ADEB8  OF  THB  NSW  BNGh 
IiAND  VABMBB. 

Nearly  ten  years  haye  now  elapsed  since  my  in- 
troduction to  you  as  the  Agricultural  Editor  of 
these  columns,  and  during  all  that  time  the  com- 
munication between  us  has  been  harmonious  and 
unbroken.  Tliis  communication  has  been  per-, 
sonal,  as  well  as  through  the  press,  for  I  have 
from  time  to  time  visited  you  in  every  section  of 
the  State,  mingled  with  your  families,  replenished 
my  pen  with  your  practices  and  their  results  in 
my  favorite  art,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
times  addressed  you  publicly  in  the  endeavor  to 
promote  its  interests. 

In  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  people  of 
my  native  State  have  several  times  called  me,  un- 
solicited, to  accept  some  public  trusts.  These  I 
have  accepted,  and, — without  forgetting  the  great 
leading  objects  of  my  life,  the  objects  in  which 
you  are  so  directly  interested, — ^have  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  those  trusts  with 
promptness  and  fidelity. 

One  of  the  trusts  thus  confided  to  me  was  to 
act  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  State  Re- 
form School  at  Westboro',  an  office  to  which  no 
compensation  is  attached.  I  entered  upon  its  du- 
ties in  June,  1856.  The  law  requires  that  I 
should  visit  the  Institution  eight  times  each  year. 
The  record  there  shows  that  I  have  visited  it 
tweniy-Jive  times  each  year,  and  the  tame  record 
proves  that  once  in  each  quarter  I  have  made  a 
private  and  thorough  examination  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Institution,  and  that  a  report  of 
each  of  those  examinations  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  full  Board,  and  its  suggestions 
or  recommendations  adopted  or  rejected,  as  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Board.  What  /  have  done,  each  of  the  other  Trus- 
tees has  also  done,  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  three  members  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  namely, 

Eliphalet  Trask,  of  Springfield, 
J.  M.  Churchill,  of  Milton, 
Jacob  Sleeper,  of  Boston, 

made  a  short  visit  to  the  Institution ;  they  had 
been  there  previously  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  then 
ascertained  that  three  boys  were  confined  in  some 
wooden  lodges,  and  this  second  visit  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  nature  of  that  confine- 
ment. I  will  not  occupy  space  in  giving  their 
description  of  those  lodges,  or  of  the  alleged 
treatment  of  the  boys,  for  they  have  been  laid  be- 
fore you  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in 
the  news  department  of  the  Farmer,  The  refuta- 
tion by  the  Trustees,  of  the  Committee's  charges, 
has  also  been  laid  before  you  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
them  here. 
I  have  mingled  pretty  freely  with  the  world 


through  a  period  of  half  a  century,  and  for  two 
thirds  of  that  time  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
its  business  and  cares,  both  of  a  private  and  pub- 
lic character,  and  in  all  my  experience,  I  have 
never  met  a  company  of  men  that  were,  in  my 
judgment,  so  assiduously  and  conscientiously  de- 
voted to  any  public  trust,  as  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro'. 
And  the  School  to- day,  in  all  its  Departments,  un- 
der an  impartial  investigation,  will  testify  to  this 
devotion ! 

One  or  two  charges  made  by  the  Committee, 
and  not  alluded  to  by  the  Trustees,  in  their  state- 
ment, I  will  briefly  notice.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  language  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Su- 
perintendent was  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  in 
employing  one  of  the  boys  to  report  the  language 
and  conduct  of  others.  With  regard  to  this,  I 
will  say,  that  such  service  is  usually  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  boys,  and  at  any  rate,  is  only  re* 
sorted  to  in  cases  of  considerable  danger  to  per- 
son and  property.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  system 
of  government  of  the  Institution. 

Complaint  is  made  that  *'no  record  is  kept  of 
the  causes  or  extent  of  punishment  in  the  Insti- 
tution." The  truth  is,  there  has  been  .so  little  in 
the  nature  of  punishment  inflicted,  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  Trustees  that  a  record  was  neces- 
sary. By  refening  to  the  report  of  one  of  my  pri- 
vate examinations  previous  to  the  fire,  I  find  that, 
although  there  were  more  than  six  hundred  boys 
in  the  School,  there  was  7M>t  one  in  the  correctional 
department,  and  that  it  had  been  entirely  unoccu- 
pied for  three  months  in  succession  I  In  the  ear- 
ly days  of  the  Institution  it  was  the  practice  to 
inflict  corporeal  punishment,  but  that  practice 
was  abandoned  by  the  present  Board,  and  has 
only  been  resorted  to  in  a  few  instances  of  the 
most  flagrant  misconduct.  My  preference  has 
been  to  deprive  the  rebellious  of  their  personal 
liberty,  to  feed  them  on  a  plentiful  and  whole- 
some, but  light  diet,  and  ''keep  the  door  of  mercy 
open  to  them,"  and  by  that  earnest  persuasion, 
evidence  of  which  is  contained  in  Rev.  Mr.  Himes' 
letter,  to  induce  them  to  return  to  duty.  But  as 
the  committee  are  horrified  by  this  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, and  have  suggested  no  other,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  them 
to  let  the  boys  run  riot,  trample  upon  the  rules 
sanctioned  and  required  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  until  all  government  was 
lost  and  the  School  broken  down  and  ruined  by 
its  own  internal  dissensions. 

I  beg  my  friends  to  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
very  uncourteous  attitude,  (to  use  the  mildest 
term  that  will  apply,)  in  which  this  committee  has 
placed  itself.  They  went  to  the  Institution  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  Trustees,  and  there  ex- 
amined six  of  the  most  criminal  boys,  took  their 
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testimony, — the  testimony  of  persona  of  whom 
society  had  purged  itself,  be  it  remembered, — 
and  gave  it  full  credence  against  the  Trustees  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution  !  The  crimes 
of  these  boys — rather  men  ? — have  been  related 
in  the  defence. 

Now,  let  us  see  who  these  Trustees  and  Super- 
intendent arc,  whose  reputation  is  left  at  the  mer- 
cy of  six  criminals,  arid  vnihout  an  opportunity 
either  to  examine  or  rebut  their  testimmiy  ! 

Parley  Hammond,  of  Worcester,  is  the  se- 
nior member  on  the  Board.  He  has  long  been 
the  cashier  of  a  bank,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  In- 
stitution, both  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  Board,  and  sustains  a  high  reputation 
wherever  he  is  known. 

Simon  Brown,  of  Concord. 

Thomas  A.  Greene,  of  New  Bedford,  long  a 
successful  and  distinguished  Teacher,  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  a  gentleman 
of  intelligence  and  practical  wisdom,  whose  name 
is  synonymous  with  benevolence  and  love,  and 
who  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution. 

JosiAH  H.  Temple,  of  Framingham,  a  Clergy- 
man, in  good  standing,  and  a  thorough  scholar. 

Henry  W.  Cushman,  of  Bernards  ton,  a  Farm- 
er, the  President  of  a  Bank,  and  who  is  doing 
more  than  most  men  in  the  State  to  educate  its 
youth.  His  reputation  needs  no  exposition  from 
my  pen. 

JUDSON  S.  Brown,  of  Fitchburg,  a  Manufac- 
turer, a  sincere  and  earnest  Reformer, — willing 
to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity,— an  upright  Christian  gentleman. 

Theodore  Lyman,  of  Brooklinc,  a  son  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Institution,  who,  with  his  ample 
fortune,  is  devoting  his  time,  and  his  rare  powers 
of  mind,  to  works  of  benevolence,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge  among  men. 

Five  of  these  persons  have  been  members  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Government,  and  two 
of  them  have  been  elected  by  the  fiee  suffrages 
of  the  people  as  Lieutenant-Governors,  and  had 
on  honorable  seat  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

Ilavino^  enjoyed  these  privileges,  it  will  bo  pre- 
sumed by  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  th».y  ought  to  know  something  of  the  usages 
of  the  Council.  They  do  know,  that  the  follow- 
ing were,  if  they  are  not  now,  rules  of  that  dig- 
nified body : 

1.  That  when  a  man  is  accused,  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  accusation  should  be  held  sacred 
and  inviolate  until  he  could  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  and  that  any  infraction  of  this  rule 
was  a  gross  breach  of  privilege. 

2.  That  not  onlr  rrlvat  "!' :i's cures'' -.vcrc  rehire- 
hensiblc,  retailcl  i:>  n  sm-'il   ivpv,  l-ut   r^'<t  nH 


information  imparted  to  publiahers,  whereby  a 
partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
tions  of  the  Chamber  should  be  made  puhlic,' 
a  gross  violation  of  justice  and  decency,  as  well 
as  a  violation  of  privilege. 

3.  That  all  memorials,  petitions,  and  papers  of 
every  description,  that  related  to  public  aflEixrs, 
and  that  were  reapectfai  in  tiieir  terms,  aboiild 
receive  the  careful  and  impartial  eonsideratioii 
of  the  Chamber. ' 

1  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  leare  it 
to  you  to  say,  whether  you  have  not  seen  para- 
graphs in  the  public  prints,  relating  to  public  af- 
fairs, pregnant  with  "mischief  a-foot,"  when  noth- 
ing had  appeared  as  official  from  the  Council 
Chamber.  A  proper  sense  of  justice,  nay,  of  com- 
mon fairness,  ought  to  have  impelled  the  CouncO 
to  present  their  charges  to  the  Trustees,  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  have  allowed  their  explanatiooa 
and  extenuating  circumstances,  if  there  were  any, 
to  have  had  their  proper  weight    If,  then,  the 
Trustees  had  continued  their  alleged  "cruel  and 
barbarous"  Duke  of  Alvaisms*  upon  the  boys, 
they  should  have  removed  the  whole  Board,  and 
then, — and  not  until  fA«n,— justified  their  acts  by 
a  publication  of  the  facts  in  the  case.    The  pub- 
lic had  no  right  to  these  facts  before,  and  if  this 
publicity  was  made  through  ignorance,  it  was  a 
"ftZMTider,"  which  has  been  said  to  be  "worse"  in 
a  high  public  functionary,  "than  a  crime,"  for  the 
Council  "were  bound  to  know  what  they  ought 
to  know."  It  was  ten  times  a  blunder,  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  the  most  important  elections  we  hare 
ever  had  !    Can  this  furnish  the  reason  why,  af- 
ter the  report  had  been  "unanimously  accepted,^ 
no  action  was  taken  to  remove  these  guilty  offi- 
cers, and  that  the  Institution  w^as  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  alleged  horrible  "cruelties"  prac- 
ticed in  it  ?    Does  not  this  furnish  the  highest 
evidence  that  the  authors  of  this  report  hctd  no 
covjidence  in  it  themselves  *} 

The  Institution  is  a  noble  one,  and  is  doing  a 
noble  work, — mere,  by  far,  than  its  most  sanguine 
friends  ever  expected  of  it.  But  it  has  its  imper- 
fections, and  these  are  organic,  not  administra- 
tive, and  they  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  .annual  reports  of  the 
Trustees.  It  is  governed  in  the  principles  of  pa- 
rental love,  of  kindness  and  personal  attention 
to  its  inmates.  It  is  governed  by  a  rigid  system, 
but  a  humane  one.  There  is  no  looseness  or 
guess-work  about  it,  and  harmony  of  feeling  and 
action  abound  within  its  walls, — but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  munificent  Founder,  "the  institution 

»  The  DuKV  OF  AiTA  wu  a  General  of  Philip  11.,  of  Spain, 
and  his  historian  SAya  of  him  :  **The  world  has  agreed  that  tnch 
«n  smnnnt  <-f  ^'p-'Uh  and  frrodty.of  patient  vindictirenefSfird 

iiMJv.  ;  f;'!  l^liicU^i'-.-tJr'js,  \v(  r««  lu  v»-r  fo'irrl  in  fi  HRvatr<?  Na^' 
••f  t'.i-  f.r'r';t,  a-M  i>»it  rir.  \y  in  a  huis.iM  l)OsO!n.'*— sS<?e.Vof.>y*# 
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^bould  be  considered  h  p\o.ce  of  punishment  as 
"Xv ell  as  a  place  for  reform.    It  will  otherwise  do 
little  good."    If  it  were  judged  by  the  infallible 
"test  of  Holy  Writ,  that,  '*By  their  fruits  ye  shciU 
Icnow  them,**  it  woald  wring  the  meed  of  praise 
from  its  boldest  detractors.    At  the  dedication 
of  this  Institution,  Horace  Mann  said,  that  ''if 
it  should  be  the  means  of  saving  a  single  boy,  it 
urould  repay  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
all  their  care  and  outlay."    6n  coming  oat,  some 
one  asked  Mr.  Mann  whether  he  did  not  overdo 
the  matter  a  little,  and  if  he  really  meant  that 
saving  one  child  would  be  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tion. "If  it  were  my  boy,  I  should  think  it  would," 
was  the  quick  reply. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  institution  has  done. 
In  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Mann,  if  but  one  boy  is 
saved,  all  the  cost  and  care  is  well  expended — 
but  I  can  show  you  by  irrefragable  evidence,  that 
EIGHTY-THREE  out  of  every  one  hundred  of 
the  boys  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  Insti- 
tution Jiave  been  saved !  And  while  this  noble 
result  has  been  secured,  it  has  been  done  at  a  less 
expense,  with  a  single  exception,  than  by  any 
other  similar  institution  in  the  country. 

I  have  been  constrained  to  make  these  state- 
ments to  my  readers  that  my  good  name  might 
not  suffer  in  their  estimation  by  the  aspersions  of 
the  committee, — for,  as  one  of  the  Trustees,  I  feel 
"bound  to  know  what  I  ought  to  know,^  and  will 
not  shift  upon  the  Superintendent  blame  for. 
wrongs  imputed  to  him  for  official  acts  which  I 
have  authorized.  I  have  been  cognizant  of  his 
management  as  Superintendent,  and  believe  it 
has  uniformly  been  judicious  and  merciful,  and 
that  he  has  always  treated  the  boys  in  a  fair  and 
honorable  manner,  and  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 
I  also  believe  that  any  investigation  by  an  impar- 
tial tribunal,  however  searching  it  may  be,  will 
prove  the  charges  of  the  committee  unfounded. 
Such  investigation  I  invite,  as  a  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  State  Government,  which,  if  not 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Council,  is  entitled 
to  fairness  and  respect.  I  have  acted  under  a  con- 
stant sense,  that 

(*H8  serves  best  the  Father,  who  most  serves  man, 
And  be  who  wrongs  Uumaniiy,  wrongs  Heaven.'* 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  say,  to  each  one  of 
you  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  columns, 
and  under  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  to  my 
final  Judge,  that,  in  my  belief,  there  is  No  just 
cause,  whatever,  for  a  charge  of  crudty  against 
the  Superintendent,  or  of  any  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  Trustees,  What  the  motive  is  for  such  accu- 
sations, is  not  entirely  clear.  This  is  not  the  first 
attack,  from  high  places,  upon  an  institution  that 
reflects  credit  upon  the  State,  and  upon  humani- 
ty,— and  these  attac!?8  have  projudiced  the  public 
mind,  and  embarrassed  and  injured  the  discipline 


and  prosperity  of  the  Institution  more  than  did 
the  calamitous  fire  which  occurred  about  a  year 
ago.  But,  whatever  the  motive  may  have  been, 
it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  the  Committee,  although 
emanating  from  the  Council  Chamber,  became  the 
complete  dupes  of  several  shrewd,  but  wicked  and 
designing  boys,  and  had  not  sufficient  penetra^ 
tion  to  discover  it. 

Finally,  how  are  we  to  stand  before  the  world, 
as  a  State,  and  especially  before  our  Southern 
brethren,  with  an  institution  in  our  midst,  charged 
with  "cruelties"  and  "barbarities"  akin  to  the  in- 
human atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  de- 
scribed by  Motley,  who  sent  his  victims  to  the 
executioners  by  scores,  and  who  was  the  terror 
and  scoiirge  of  an  unoffending  and  unprotected 
people  P  This  is  the  execrable  wretch,  fiend,  the 
incarnation  of  all  human  wickedness  and  deprav- 
ity, who  affords  the  committee  of  the  Council  a 
parallel  for  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  State  government !  The  newspapers  stated  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  by  the 
Council.  That  term  docs  not  always  mean  that 
a  measure  is  adopted.  But  whoever  sanctioned 
the  report,  is  equally  guilty  with  its  perpetrators. 

These  charges  are  not  only  grave  in  themselves, 
but  they  derive  important  weight  in  the  source 
from  which  they  come.  If  they  were  the  hasty 
assertions  of  some  disappointed  politician,  or  the 
gloomy  lucubrations  of  some  editor,  out  of  office, 
they  would  become  the  wonder  of  a  day,  and  leave 
no  taint  behind.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  They 
have  proceeded yVom  the  Oovemment  of  the  State 
—from  the  fountain  of  Mercy  and  of  Justice, 
where  we  are  taught  that  the  balances  hang  even, 
and  resentments  never  come !  The  victim  of  this 
power  is  principally  a  humble  individual,  and  he 
stands  before  it  appalled  with  its  injustice,  bat- 
tered, and  broken,  and  helpless  in  the  impending 
ruin  which  surrounds  him.  Nothing  now  can 
save  him  but  the  Public  Voice,  and  to  that  Voice 
1  confidently  appeal  for  him  and  for  myself. 

Sdion  Brown. 


Secret  of  Speed  in  the  Horse.— One  great 
secret  of  the  speed  of  "Flora  Temple"  has  been 
discovered.  It  has  been  found  by  measurement, 
that  her  stride — small  as  the  animal  herself  is — 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  sixteen-hand  horse.  She  wins 
by  her  long,  low,  locomotive  style  of  going,  which 
works  with  the  saving  exactitude  of  machinery, 
and  wastes  no  power  in  unnecessary  action,  or 
in  what  is  graphically  termed  "style." 


The  HoRTlcuLTinilST,  for  August,  is  filled  with 
capital  articles,  is  handsomely  embellished,  and  is 
well  sustained  by  the  new  Editor,  Peter  B. 
Mead,  Esq.,  aided  by  thp  skilful  and  honorable 
publishers,  Messrs.  Saxtox  &  Barker,  25  Pai-k 
Row,  N.  Y. 
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Far  Ihe  New  BngUmd  Farmer^ 
FABM  FISNCES— JSTo.  8.   . 

Mil  Editor: — In  a  former  communication  I 
mentioned  that  I  might  say  something  about  the 
relative  cost  of  fences,  the  quantity  of  land  they 
cover,  and  the  qualities  one  adapted  to  general 
use  should  possess.  In  my  estimate,  I  do  not 
daim  perfect  accuracy,  as  the  cost  of  fencing  will 
of  course  vary  in  different  places,  according  to  the 
price  of  lumber,  the  cost  of  labor,  &c.  These  es- 
timates will  be  taken  in  part  from  those  made  by 
sensible  and  reliable  men,  and  for  the  rest  I  shall 
have  to  rely  on  my  own  judgment. 

The  average  cost  of  the  ordinary  post  and  board 
or  post  and  rail  fence  is  said  to  be  about  80  cents 
per  rod,  and  the  average  duration  of  such  fences 
not  more  than  ten  years. 

The  quantity  of  land  covered  by  this  fence  will 
not  exceed  two  square  feet  to  tne  rod,  but  the 
plow  cannot  be  run  conveniently  nearer  than  to 
within  one  foot  of  any  fence,  which  makes  a  loss 
of  two  feet  in  width  on  both  sides  of  any  fence 
for  tillage  purposes. 

To  enclose  an  acre  of  land  20  rods  in  length, 
and  8  rods  wide,  would  take  66  rods  of  fence. 

66  rods  of  fence,  at  80  cents  por  rod $44,80 

Value  of  land  covered  by  fence,  at  $50  per  acre 21 

Loss  of  land  for  tillage  purposes 2,2J 

Cost  of  fen(%  and  value  of  land  covered  by  do $4  >,0l 

Cost  of  fence,  and  value  of  land  lost  for  cultivation .47,01 

Average  coat  of  wall  fences  $1  per  rod — 56  rods $56,00 

Average  irldth  of  do.  8  ft.,  value  of  land  covered  by  fence..  8,17 
Value  of  land  out  of  reaoi  of  the  plow 5,80 

Cost  of  fence  and  value  of  land  covered  by  same $  J9,17 

Cost  of  do.  and  value  of  land  lost  for  cultivation 61.30 

Average  durability  of  fence  20  years. 

To  build  the  sig-zag  or  Virginia  fence,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  require  14  rails  per  rod,  and  that 
cedar  or  chestnut  rails  are  worth  $6  per  hundred, 
which,  with  drawing  and  building  the  fence,  will 
amount  to  $1  per  rod. 

66  rods,  at  f  I  per  rod .$66,00 

Loss  of  land  on  both  sides  would  be  nearly  or  quite, ......  13,00 

Cost  of  fence  and  loss  of  land  for  cultivation $69,00 

Probable  duration  20  years. 

The  cost  of  wire  fences,  as  per  schedule  of 
prices  of  the  New  York  Wire  Railing  Co.,  is  $2,40 
per  rod,  with  ])osts  and  screws. 

For  a  fence  7  wires  high  this  would  amount  to $184,40 

Vahie  of  land  out  of  reach  of  the  plow. 2,20 

$136,60 

Here  are  figures  which  will  enable  any  farmer 
to  see  that  improvement  is  very  much  needed  in 
this  matter  of  fencing.  The  qualities  a  fence  for 
general  use  should  possess,  I  will  venture  to  sug- 
gest, should  be,  in  the  first  place,  simnlicity.  Any 
rarmer  with  a  little  experience  should  be  able  to 
build  it.  It  should  be  cheap,  in  ordinary  cases 
not  costing  much  more  than  the  common  post  and 
board  fence,  noc  requiring  more  than  40  feet  of 
lumber  to  the  rod.  It  should  be  straight ;  no 
"wavy  lines,"  no  zig-xag  fence— the  most  crooked 
thing  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
invent — should  be  tolerated  by  any  farmer  where 
land  and  lumber  are  of  much  account,  if  a  better 
fence  can  be  had. 

Farmers !  just  think  of  14  rails  to  the  rod,  and 
$13  worth  of  land  lost  for  cultivation,  in  fencing 


an  acre  of  land.  "Rail  Splitting*  is  certainly  an 
honorable  occupation  in  some  cases ;  but  a  man's 
energies  had  better  be  employed  in  Bomethins' 
else  than  in  building  this  kind  of  fence.  It  ahoold 
be  firm,-^it  should  be  able  to  withstand  botfi 
winds  and  unruly  cattle.  It  should  keep  its  po- 
sition on  the  very  toorst  heaving  aoila^  and  renal 
ordinary  currents  of  water.  And  last  but  not  least, 
it  should  be  durable.  Every  part  of  it  should  last 
at  least  30  years,  in  ordinary  cases  Teqoirini^  no 
remirs. 

These  are  the  requisites  for  a  good  farm  ienee, 
and  no  farmer  should  be  satisfied  with  one  that 
falls  much  short  of  them.        Chas.  R.  Smitb. 

EaverhiU,  N.  H.,  Aug.,  1860. 
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In  Scotland,  where  everything  in  farming  is 
duced  to  system,  several  experiments  have 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  modes  of  fattening  cattle,  above  named. 
The  animals  were  in  one  instance  selected  and 
divided  as  near  as  possible  in  regard  to  weight, 
&c.;  five  of  them  were  placed  in  an  enclosure  well 
sheltered,  and  allowed  a  sufficiency  of  room,  and 
the  other  five  were  placed  in  boxes  or  stalls.  At 
the  commencement  of  October,  it  was  ascertained 
that  those  in  the  sheltered  enclosure  eat,  daily, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds,  while  thoae 
in  the  boxes  or  stalls  consumed  but  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds,  thus  demonstrating  the  doe- 
trine  of  Professor  Liebig,  that  warmth  is  an 
equivalent  for  food. 

Towards  the  end  of  April—- theexperiment  hav- 
ing occupied  seven  months-^the  animals  were  all 
slaughtered,  and  the  following  results  were  noted 
down: 

Cattle  fed  in  boxes,  beef,'  3,402  lbs. 

tallow,  376  lbs. 

Cattle  fed  in  yards,  beef,  3,216  lbs. 

tallow,  301  lbs. 

The  present  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  &r- 
mer  to  give  attention  to  this  matter,  and  we  hope 
experiments  similar  to  the  above  will  be  made, 
and  the  results  made  public. 


How  Carrots  affect  Horses,— The  carrot  is 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  roots  for  its  feeding 
qualities.  When  analyzed,  it  gives  but  little  more 
solid  matter  than  any  other  root,  85  per  cent,  be- 
ing water ;  but  its  influence  in  the  stomach  upon 
the  other  articles  of  food  is  most  favorable,  con- 
ducing to  the  most  perfect  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. The  result,  long  known  to  practical  men, 
is  explained  by  chemists  as  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  a  substance  called  pecUne,  which  op- 
erates to  coaf^late  or  gelatinize  vegetable  solu- 
tions, and  this  favors  digestion  in  all  cattle. — 
Horses  are  especially  benefited  by  the  use  of  car- 
rots. Thev  should  be  fed  to  them  frequently  with 
their  other  food. — Avierican  Stock  Journal. 
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F^  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
DOCTOBIirO  DOME8TIG  ANIKAIiS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  noticed  in  tho  Fartner 
tih&t  its  editor,  in  advising  for  the  treatment  of 
sick  animals,  ^^es  in  for  what  I  will  call  "The 
progressive  treatment,"    We  will  put  no^'pathy" 
to  it.    This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  in  accordance 
-with  reason  and  conkmon  sense,  as  I  understand 
the  matter.    Every  farmer  who  has  stock  of  any 
kind,  wiU  sometimes  have  them  sick.    Sickness 
and  death  are  written  on  every  living  thing.  The 
farmer  can  often  save  himself  much  trouble,  and 
Bormetimes  expense,  by  the  timdy  use  of  a  few 
simple  remedies,  combined  with  a  little  knowl- 
edge.   A  little  knowledge  is  not  always  a  dan- 
gerous thing.    My  wonder  is  that  there  are  not 
more  sick  animals,  when  we  see  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  many  persons  treat  their  dumb 
beasts.    As  I  have  seen  this,  I  have  thought  the 
beast  knew  the  most  of  thie  two,  and  if  let  alone, 
would  be  the  better  oif.    For  some  years  past  I 
heave  paid  much  attention  to  the  diseases  incident 
to  our  domestic  animals.    The  subject  is  some- 
what a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  often  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  make  out  a  correct  diagnosis  of  what  the 
real  disease  is ;  but  I  have  found  this  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  regard  to  the  hog ;  and  after 
being  satisfied  on  this  point,  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  administer  the  remedies,  from  his  **hoggish  na- 
ture and  his  dirty  home."    We  must  jud^e  of  the 
^seases  of  animals  as  we  do  those  of  children — 
from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  symptoms 
present   Still  I  have  found  it  much  easier  to  sat- 
isfy myself  as  to  the  diseases  of  cattle  than  hogs ; 
however,  experience  and  close  observation  will 
enable  us  to  come  to  pretty  correct  conclusions. 

.  In  my  treatment  of  sick  animals,  I  have  always 
acted  on  the  principle  that  what  would  be  good 
for  man,  under  like  circumstances,  would  be  for 
the  animal,  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  feel 
dissatisfied  with  this  course.  The  greatest  **pud- 
dinj^  head"  out  thinks  himself  Qualified  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  sick  animal,  judging  from  what  I  fre- 
quently see ;  whereas,  to  treat  them  properly,  re- 
quires long  and  close  study,  combinea  with  obser- 
vation among  the  sick,  and  a  correct  knowiedge 
of  their  anatomical  structure,  though  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  the  former  are ;  and  I, 
and  every  farmer  should  rejoice  that  veterinary 
science  is  taking  its  proper  place  among  the  pro- 
fessions. We  need  ten,  where  now  we  have  one, 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  study ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt,  if  we  now  had  them,  they  would  find  it  a 
paying  business  if  they  were  properly  located 
about  the  country.  Here  is  a  fine  field  open  to 
our  young  men,  who  have  a  taste  this  way ;  one 
every  way  worthy  of  the  highest  order  of  talent ; 
Who  leads  P 

Before  closing  this  article,  I  will  mention  a  few 
remedies,  which  every  one  having  a  cow  or  a  horse, 
will  do  well  to  have  always  on  hand ;  they  are  the 
leading  medicines  for  cure  in  most  diseases,  par- 
ticularly of  an  acute  character.  The  really  skill- 
ful physician  makes  but  little  use  of  the  materia 
mcaica ;  his  remedies  are  few,  and  not  compli- 
cated. 

First,  Aconite  tincture  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  In  all  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation  this 
medicine  is  useful,  and  I  have  never  found  any- 
thing yet  that  would  take  its  place.    Rivers  of 


blood  have  been  saved  to  mankind  by  its  use,  and 
may  yet  be  to  cattle-kind.  It  is  always  safe.  Dose: 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  into  a  pint  of 
soft  pure  water,  and  give  a  wineglass  full  once  in 
four  to  eight  hours ;  more  frequently  if  the  case 
is  urgent 

Second,  Arnica  tincture  must  be  placed  in  the 
first  class  of  remedies  ;  though  tnis  is  better 
adapted  to  use  externally  than  mtemally.  In  all 
cases  of  strains,  injuries,  bruises,  soreness,  lame- 
ness arising  from  any  of  the  forej^oing  causes, 
and  the  like,  there  is  no  other  thing  which  will 
compare  with  it  If  any  one  doubt  this,  try  it ; 
that  wiU  settle  the  matter.  It  may  be  given  in- 
ternally, the  same  as  aconite,  in  cases  of  severe 
injury.  For  external  use,  put  three  teaspoonfuls 
into  a  quart  of  soft  watet,  and  bathe  the  parts 
afifected  frequently.  In  the  case  of  horses,  where 
the  legs  are  the  part  affected,  I  have  often  ban- 
daged them,  and  keep  wet  with  the  medicated  wa- 
ter, and  rapidly  reduced  severe  swellings. 

Third,  Bryonia  tincture  is  another  important 
remedy,  and  in  connection  with  numbers  one  and 
two,  about  all  that  are  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  any  acute  case  of  disease  the  farmer  m^ 
have  to  deal  with  among  his  domestic  family.  It 
may  be  prepared  the  same  as  number  one,  and 
given  the  same. 

Case :  Called  to  a  fine  young  horse,  which  the 
night  before  had  been  driven  seven  miles  at  full 
speed,  and  left  for  two  hours  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration, standing  in  a  damp,  chilly  night  air.  The 
horse  refused  to  eat,  was  dull,  and  quite  stiff;  Jj^ 
pulse  quick,  strong  and  full ;  skin  hot  and  dry^ 
would  drink  all  the  water  offered  him.  In  fact, 
his  owner  considered  him  a  **used  up  horse,"  and 
he  certainly  appeared  like  one.  He  wanted  him 
bled,  but  this  I  refused  to  do.  Treatment :  To 
be  deprived  of  all  food,  except  a  little  meal  sthnred 
into  a  pail  of  warm  water.  Of  this  he  was  to 
drink  often ;  to  be  lightly  covered,  and  well  rubbed . 
with  a  cloth,  twice  a  day,  and  to  give  the  aconit» 
as  above  every  two  hours.  At  my  next  visit,  the 
following  day,  the  horse  was  every  way  better^ . 
and  his  owner  thought  him  not  quite  so  poor  prop- 
erty as  the  day  before.  His  breathing  was  more 
easy  and  free,  but  he  had  some  cougn ;  ordered ' 
the  treatment  continued,  and  to  give  bryonia  in 
connection  with  the  aconite,  alternating  once  in 
four  hours ;  without  following  the  treatment  fur- 
ther, suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  less  than  a  week  the 
horse  was  as  well  apparently  as  he  ever  was ;  not 
so  strong,  of  course.  I  may  take  this  subject  up 
at  a  future  time.  Farmers,  use  your  brains  more, . 
and  save  your  hard-earned  dollars.       N.  Q.  T. 

King  Oak  HiU,  1860. 

Kemarks. — We  hope  so.    This  is  the  kind  of 
instruction  most  of  us  need. 


Where  do  Sea-Birbs  Slake  their  Thirst  P 
— ^The  question  is  often  asked,  where  do  sea-birds 
obtain  fresh  water  to  slake  their  thirst  ?  but  we 
have  never  seen  it  satisfactorily  answered  till  a*, 
few  days  ago.  An  old  skipper  with  whom  we 
were  conversing  on  the  subject,  said  that  he  had' 
freouently  seen  these  birds  at  sea,  far  from  any- 
land  that  could  furnish  theih  with  water,  hovering- 
around  and  under  a  storm  cloud,  clattering  like 
ducks  on  a  hot  day  at  a  pond,  and  drinking  m  the 
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drops  of  rain  as  thej  fell.  They  will  smell  a  rain 
squall  a  hundred  miles,  or  even  further  off,  and 
scud  for  it  with  almost  inconceivable  swiftness. 
How  long  sea-birds  can  exist  without  water,  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  probably  their 
powers  of  enduring  thirst  are  increased  by  habit, 
and  possibly  they  eo  without  for  many  days,  if 
not  for  several  weelts. — CcUifomia  Spirit  of  the 
.Times. 

For  the  Ifew  Bagland  Farmer, 
THE  BABOMETEB. 

Although  one  of  the  web-foot  fraternity,  yet  I 
take  a  deal  of  pleasure,  and  gain  considerable  in- 
formation in  perusing  your  valuable  paper.  I  have 
noticed  lately,  inquiries  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
barometer  on  a  farm.  1  am  no  farmer,  but  hav- 
ing been  a  constant  observer  of  that  instrument 
for  fifteen  years  or  more,  I  give  a  few  remarks  for 
those  who  are  interested,  from  my  own  experience. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  laudation  of  the  instru- 
ment would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  with  the 
barometer  for  a  guide,  they  would  know  precisely 
when  it  would  rain  or  not.  My  experience  does 
not  lead  to  such  conclusions.  The  words  on  the 
barometer,  "Set  Fair."  "Fair,"  "Stormy,"  &c, 
are  no  guide  whatever,  as  the  barometer,  proper- 
ly graded,  seldom  falls  to  "Stormy,"  or  rises  to 
"Set  Fair ;"  neither  does  a  fall  in  the  barometer 
always  indicate  rain ;  or  a  rise,  fair  weather ;  it 
may  be  owing  to  a  change  of  wind — an  increasing 
or  moderating  wind-^r  it  may  be  owing  to  a 
storm  or  changing  weather  going  on  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  us,  but  which  may  pass  us  by  without 
anychange  of  weather  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

With  a  southerly  wind  and  a  low  barometer,  we 
often  hear  people  say,  "How  heavy  the  air  is," 
because  it  causes  depressed  feelings ;  but  the  cause 
is,  the  lightness  of  the  air,  with  which  the  barom- 
eter (showing  the  specific  gravity)  stands  lower 
than  with  a  northerly  and  bracing  air,  in  which  it 
is  really  heaviest,  causing  the  mercury  to  rise. 

With  a  "north-west  wind,"  a  falling  barometer 
generall V  indicates  a  change  to  south-west ;  with 
a  rising  barometer,  it  indicates  a  change  to  north- 
east :  with  which  wind,  in  fine  weather,  the  bar- 
ometer stands  highest ;  and  a  falling  barometer 
with  the  wind  north-east,  indicates  a  change  to 
the  south,  or  rain.  With  a  south  wind,  a  falling 
barometer  indicates,  sometimes,  more  wind,  or 
rain ;  and  it  seldom  risetf  before  a  change  to  the 
west  ward,  or  north-west.  But  these  rules  are  by 
no  means  invariable,  and  the  barometer  can  only 
be  depended  on  as  an  aid  to  form  a  judgment  of 
what  the  weather  mav  be,  by  those  who  have 
studied  its  variations  for  at  least  one  year ;  and 
then  they  may  very  often  be  mistaken.  As  an  aid, 
it  has  been  very  valuable  to  me  as  a  shij^master ; 
but  to  a  farmer  who  is  inexperienced  in  its  use,  I 
think  an  investment  in  hay  caps  would  pay  much 
better ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  deceived  so  often  by 
its  apparent  indications,  that  I  am  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say  I  never  would  use  one  again— but  as  it 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  sails  and 
spars,  perhaps  life,  I  still  advocate  its  use  by 
sdipmasters. 

1  have  known  many  heavy  squalls  and  showers 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  barometer.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  experienced  quite  a  severe  gale,  and  rain 
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tinually  rising  barometer.    This  was  in  the 
ity  of  New  York.    The  farther  from  the  equator, 
the  more  the  weather  affects  the  barometer  ;    and 
a  south  wind  in  south  latitude  has  the  same  ef- 
fects on  it  as  a  north  wind  in  north  latitudcL 
There  are  many  kinds  of  barometers,  from  the 
costly  mercurial  to  the  cedar  and  pine  wood  ones 
by  the  Mexicans,  or  a  cracked  bone  of  the  htunan 
system.    I  heard  of  a  captain  who  said  he  could 
tell  by  the  skull  of  his  second  mate,  (which  had 
been  fractured)  when  a  storm  was  approaching, 
better  than  by  any  barometer.    My  expericsnoe 
has  been  with  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barome- 
ters (  generally  considered  the  best    Hoping  to 
see  an  account  of  some  of  the  new  kinds,  and 
their  usefulness,  by  those  who  have  used  tl^m,  I 
remain,  yours,  Jack  Cbosstkees. 

Boston,  August  16,  1860. 

Remarks. — Thank  you.  Captain  Jack,  you  are 
the  very  man  to  tell  us  about  the  barometer.  In 
an  easy  chair  and  slippers,  how  we  should  like  to 
hear  some  of  your  ocean  '^yams"  in  connection 
with  that  instrument    Please  write  again. 


JFbr  tka  Ne»  Baglmd  Faamtr, 
FIiOWBBS. 

Mr.  Editor  .* — ^Having  noticed  in  your  issue 
of  July  14  the  inquirv  of  Mary  as  to  the  varie- 
ties of  flowers  best  adapted  to  our  New  England 
seasons,  I  offer  for  her  benefit,  as  I  hope,  some  of 
my  experience  in  that  line. 

To  select  from  among  many  things  that  I  have 
for  some  time  proved,  as  well  as  from  more  recent 
acquisitions,  those  which  endure  without  any  es- 
pecial care  the  cold  of  our  winters,  would  ^dis- 
pense  with  many  which  must  ever  be  favorites 
with  the  lover  of  flowers,  and  yet  embrace  very 
many  of  our  choicest  varieties. 

Of  the  earlier  blooming  plants,  the  Narcissus 
and  Tulip  must  ever  prove  desirable,  both  of 
which  I  have  in  their  perfection,  without  trouble, 
the  first  white,  and  very  fragrant ;  the  last  red, 
yellow  and  variegated. 

Nearly  or  quite  at  the  same  time  I  have  the 
Iris,  white  and  yellow,  the  Ragged  Robin,  rose 
colored.  Dwarf  Phlox  and  Pieonies,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties ;  those,  however,  which 
I  have  cultivated  longest,  and  prize  very  highly, 
being  white,  pink,  rose-scented  and  single. 

For  hardy  vines  I  have  the  Clematis  or  Moun- 
tain Fringe,  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  (pionthly,) 
and  Calistegia,  this  last  bearing  double,  rose- 
colored  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  damask  rose, 
and  continuing  in  bloom  until  severe  frosts  take 
from  our  gardens  all  that  makes  them  beautifaL 

Of  Roses,  some  dozen  of  the  choicer  varieties 
should  by  all  means  be  included.  Of  Lilies,  or- 
ange, straw-colored  and  white.  This  last  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  those  requiring  protection  during 
winter  than  any  other  here  mentioned,  but  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  so  fragrant,  that  for  all 
care  needed  the  grower  will  be  most  amply  re- 
paid. 

The  Wax  Flower,  white,  though  grown  by  me 
this  season  for  the  first  time,  will  I  presume,  from 
its  appearance,  prove  hardy.  The  Canterbury 
j^r»ll<»,  M-^v>n  c"">^"n  in    nil  sh'^'V''.  froTyi  wli'^T  to 
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dark  blue,  are  mo8<»  beautiful.  The  double  Holly- 
hock, especially  the  rose-colored,  is  really  deserv- 
ing of  mention. 

Again,  for  variety,  we  have  Monkshood,  blue, 
Barometer,  blue.  White  Immortal,  and  Fall  Phlox, 
irith  Pinks  of  various  kinds,  including  the  Pico- 
lee,  a  fine  bedder. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Pansies,  which 
are  often  in  bloom  before  snow  leaves  the  ground 
in  spring,  and  after  it  has  fallen  in  autumn  or 
early  winter,  should  it  partially  thaw,  I  having 
picked  them  as  late  as  December.  Of  these  we 
nave  an  almost  endless  variety,  than  which  per- 
haps nothing  we  have  is  more  frequently  admired. 

I  have  thus  hastily  given  the  names  of  some- 
thing like  the  number  mentioned,  of  biennials 
and  perennials  as  specified.  Annuals  I  will  not 
now  refer  to,  except  to  say  that  for  late  blooming 
there  are  man^  most  desirable  and  quite  hardy,  of 
which  should  it  be  desired,  I  will  speak  at  some 
future  time. 

If  "Mary,"  or  any  of  your  readers,  should  wish 
to  obtain  any  of  these,  or  other  plants  or  seeds, 
and  will  give  me  their  address,!  can,  perhaps, 
help  them  to  obtain  whatever  they  wish,  at  con- 
siderable less  than  usual  prices,  and  offer  some 
suggestions  that  may  prove  useful  to  inexperi- 
enced florists,  should  tney  be  thus.  A  letter  di- 
rected to  Box  23,  Richmond,  Mass.,  care  of  the 
postmaster,  will  reach  one  who  for  the  present 
win  be  known  only  as  Louie. 

Aug.  14, 1860. 


Fbr  fke  New  England  Fatnter. 

BBBT  FBJDFABATIOir  FOB  THB  MANtJB- 
INO  OF  BWABF  FSAB  TBJBES. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — A  correspondent  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  11th  inst  inquires  for  "the  best  pre- 
paration sold  for  the  manuring  of  dwarf  pears, 
peaches,"  &c.,  making  a  very  difficult  question  for 
any  one  to  answer  to  his  advantage,  unless  they 
have  more  knowledge  of  his  soil  than  he  has  seen 
fit  to  communicate.  For  instance,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  same  '^preparation"  would  show 
equal  benefits  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  that  it 
would  on  a  loamy  one,  or  that  the  applications  to 
a  loam  wotdd  produce  the  same  effect,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  that  it  would  on  a  stiff  dav. 

In  materia  medica,  it  is  an  established  fact,  that 
the  same  remedv  will  not  apply  to  all  diseases.  It 
is  no  less  true  that  in  the  same  disease,  when  the 
type  varies,  the  prescription  must  vary  to  meet 
it.  So  the  eonstitutionai  temperaments  and  hab- 
its of  men  vary,  and  the  medicines  that  may  be 
salutary  to  one,  may  be  death  to  another.  There 
are  considerations  without  number  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  healing  art,  and  minutia  there,  are 
worthy  of  close  attention. 

Climate,  like  constitutional  temperament,  has 
dose  connection  with  individual  health  and  com- 
fort, so  that  not  only  a  change  of  food  is  often 
found  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  individual 
who  travels,  but  it  must  have  a  different  prepara- 
tion in  widely  different  localities.  If  the  Escjui- 
maux  should  change  his  living  to  that  of  tropical 
fruits,  it  would  probably  be  fatal  to  him  at  once. 
Let  him  change  nis  residence  for  one  in  the  burn- 
ing zone,  andlive  as  the  natives  live  there,  and  a 
more  speedy  fate  would  overtake  him.    The  air 


and  his  diet  would  both  be  averse  to  his  organs 
of  respiration  and  digestion,  which  have  grown 
and  matured  for  a  more  bracing  air  and  less  rap- 
id digestive  powers,  so  that  stronger  food  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  his  demands. 

The  native  of  mountainous  regions,  where  the 
air  is  always  fresh  and  the  water  gurgling  from 
the  rock  always  pure,  in  the  valley  finds  a  want 
of  those  elements  so  sustaining  to  physical  vigor. 
The  damp  fogs  engendered  with  miasma  from 
stagnant  or  sluggish  waters,  prey  upon  his  vitals, 
while  those  who  have  inhaled  them  through  life, 
scarcely  feel  their  influence.  His  constitution  is 
not  adapted  to  the  atmosphere,  and  it  becomes 
ruinous  to  life  and  health. 

Vegetables,  trees  and  plants,  like  men  and  ani- 
mals, have  constitutions  and  physical  adaptations 
to  certain  circumstances.  The  rush  that  luxuri- 
ates in  mire,  will  not  grow  on  the  dry  soil  of  the 
hill-side.  The  oak  that  assumes  a  giant's  form 
among  trees  on  the  mountain,  would  pine  and  die 
in  the  low  morass  or  shaking  quagmire. 

To  cultivate  his  fruit  trees,  then,  your  corres- 
pondent has  only  to  find  what  they  lack  in  climate 
and  constituents  of  the  soil.  And  first,  the  soil  it- 
self. 

Once,  and  for  many  long,  beautiful  years,  ots 
New  England  soil  was  well  adai>tedto  miit  grow* 
ing,  as  the  old  orchards,  now  going  into  the  decay 
of  age,  so  faithfully  testifv.  But  two^  hundred 
years  of  exhausting  culture  has  impoverished  this 
soiL  Why  should  it  not?  What  acre  of  tilled 
land  has  not  had  many  times  in  value  in  produce 
carried  away  from  it  and  sold  ?  How  little  of  the 
price  of  these  crops  has  been  returned  to  the 
land  to  renumerate  for  the  exhaustion  it  has  suf- 
fered ?  Man  who  plowed  and  sowed,  and  gathered 
into  the  gamer,  has  been  too  careful  to  absorb  all 
the  profits  in  payment  for  his  labor^  while  poor 
mother  earth,  compelled  to  toil  on  to  gratify  his 
pride,  has  been  stinted,  year-  after  year,  in  her 
daily  food.  It  is  in  no  way  strange,  that  with  such 
management,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  youth 
have  fled  from  her  countenance,  that  toil-worn 
and  weary,  she  has  become  hard  and  unyielding, 
that  the  very  pores  of  her  surface  are  clogged,  so 
that  the  surplus  moisture  cannot  be  thrown  off, 
only  as  the  slow  process  of  evaporation  absorbs. 
In  a  word,  the  soil  of  New  England  has,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  been  roughly,  shamefully  man- 
aged, and  the  first  and  best  preparation  to  behold 
for  manuring  it  for  fruit  tre^s,  that  we  have  ever 
tried,  or  can  recommend,  is  steel, — well  tempered, 
sharp,  polished  steel.  Our  mod(s  of  application 
would  be  to  put  the  point  of  this  steel,  down  into 
the  earth  so  low  and  so  sure  as  to  open  water 
courses  sufficient  to  take  off  all  superfluous  mois- 
ture. This  done,  we  would  give  it  another  appli- 
cation, and  that  would  be  to  probe  the  whole  sur- 
face to  be  set  to  trees  to  such  a  depth  as  to  loosen 
the  earth  eight,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deeper  than 
any  plow  has  ever  penetrated.  No  matter  if  it  is 
hard  pan  or  clay,  even.  Bring  up  and  expose  it 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  if  the  land  is  well  drained, 
it  will  make  a  good,  friable  soil,  one  that  trees  or 
any  other  plants  will  delight  to  throw  their  roots 
abroad  in. 

Wg  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  failures  in 
fruit  tree  culture  at  the  present  time,  arise  from 
neglecting  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
thorough  drainage  and  deep  pulverization,  and 
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we  ftilly  believe  that  a  few  trees  well  Bet,  where 
these  particulars  are  regarded,  will,  all  expense 
counted,  yield  a  quicker  and  larger  profit  than  the 
many  set  out,  without. 

Manures  for  fruit  trees, — ^In  a  climate  like 
ours,  whose  summers  are  short,  and  whose  win- 
ters are  subject  to  great  and  often  rapid  changes 
of  temperature,  it  is  an  object  to  secure  a  healthy 
growth  of  well-matured  wood,  rather  than  a  rapid 
and  spongy  one.  Consequently,  heating,  or  very 
exciting  manures  are  as  likely  to  do  injury  as 
benefit.  The  very  best  we  have  ever  tried,  was  a 
compost  with  muck  for  its  basis,  with  lime  or 
ashes  as  neutralizers.  If  leaves,  bones  or  soil,  or 
even  a  moderate  quantity  of  vard  manure,  is  mixed 
with  these,  it  will  increase  the  quantity  and  may, 
perhaps,  improve  the  quality  somewhat  But 
^here  only  one  material  is  to  be  had,  I  prefer  the 
muck  in  preference  to  yard  manure.  It  contains 
more  of  tne  elements  of  vegetable  growth,  and  is 
less  liable  to  collect  and  harbor  insects  injurious 
to  the  tree.  It  does  not  give  off  its  food  so  rap- 
idly as  animal  manure,  but  continues  its  effect 
for  a  longer  period.  And  what  makes  it  still  more 
attractive,  it  is  cheap,  costing  most  farmers  only 
the  disging  apd  preparation,  and  may  be  fed  to 
the  orchard  in  any  quantity  without  impoverish- 
ipg  the  grain  field.  Wiluam  Bacon. 

Bichvj^ondf  AugiLstt  1860. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
BXTTTBRNUT  TBIOBSS. 

A  lady  recently  informed  me,  that  the  above 
tree  was  injurious  to  fruit  and  vegetables  in  its 
vicinity,  and  consequently  unfit  for  a  garden. 

I  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  or  seen 
any  statement  of  this  kind  before,  and  having  a 
young  tree  at  the  bottom  of  my  own  garden,  have 
examined  carefully  its  surroundings.  I  find  an 
asparagus  bed  near  by  has  only  one  or  two  stalks 
within  about  three  feet  of  it,  although  the  bed 
was  made  originally  within  about  six  inches  of 
where  the  tree  was  since  planted.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  asparagus  is  one  of  the  things 
injuriously  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  rhubarb 
plants,  on  the  other  side,  appear  to  thrive,  though 
mine  have  not  been  prolific,  and  the  stems  have 
been  small.  This,  however,  might  have  been 
caused  by  want  of  manure.  There  has  been  no 
appearance  of  blight. 

A  large  purple  plum  tree,  about  ten  feet  dis- 
tant, bears  profusely,  and  nothing  else  appears  to 
suffer.    The  butternut  has  not  yet  borne  fruit. 

If  it  is  a  fact  this  tree  is  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion it  seems  desirable  that  the  hct  should  be 
known.    Can  you  inform  us  ? 

Will  asparagus  beds  made  in  the  fall,  be  as 
likely  to  do  well  as  those  made  in  the  spring,  if 
well  protected  from  cold  ?  L.  T.  8. 

Brookline,  August,  i860. 

Bemarks. — We  have  had  no  experience  with 
the  butternut  tree,  and  hope  those  who  have  will 
respond. 

in  regard  to  the  rhubarb  roots,  we  cannot  see 
why  they  should  not  do  as  well  set  in  the  autumn 
and  properly  protected,  as  the  apple  tree,  or  any 
of  the  plants  which  are  set  in  the  fail. 


Fhr  fht  i99»  England 

THOUGHTS  SITQGESTBD  BIT  AXJQTJBT  S'O. 
OB  2r.  B.  VABICBH. 

Page  345. — Calendar  for  Auqusly  (Labor  ctnd 
Leisure.) — In  this  article   we  have  some  note- 
worthy observations  upon  Labor  and  Leisure^  in- 
tended to  counteract  tne  too  common  and  vastly 
pernicious  error  that  the  former  of  these  is  a  corse^ 
a  painful  infliction,  a  hardship  and  a  necessity  to 
be  avoided  and  evaded  as  much  as  possible,  wlnle 
the  latter  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  courted,  and 
secured  as  much  as  it  possibly  can  be.    This  is 
truly  a  most  egregious  and  pernicious  error,  and 
so  widely  prevalent,  and  productive  of  evil  in  bo 
many  forms,  as  to  make  every  effort  to  expose^ 
eradicate  and  neutralise  it  a  most  commendafale 
one.    There  are,  doubtless,  not  a  few  who  pass, 
with  themselves  and  with  die  world,  for  gooa  cit- 
izens and  well-meaning  members  of  society,  who 
harbor  this  error  in  their  own  minds,  and  ij  their 
example  and  conversation  countenance  it  m  oth^ 
ers,  but  would  give  it  countenance  no  longer,  if  its 
mischief-working  tendencies  and  results  were  onoe 
vividly  and  persuasively  presented  to  their  minds. 
Let  it  be  considered,  then,  that  crime  in  all  its 
manifold  forms,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  the 
pests  and  nuisances  of  society — are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  this  prevalent  and  pernicious  error. 
For  what  is  the  root  of  crime  ?    Is  it  not  obvi- 
ously, the  desire  or  disposition  to  supply  onelk 
wants  by  fraud  or  force,  by  begging,  borrowing  or 
stealing,  or  by  some  similar  methods,  all  of  whidi 
are  made  by  this  delusive  error  to  appear  easier 
than  the  Providence-appointed  way  of  sapplving 
each  one  his  own  wants  by  his  own  labor,  or  by  a 
fair  and  equitable  etchange  ?    Let  this  fact,  then, 
be  duly  considered,  that  nearly  all  the  crimes  by 
which  society  is  infested  and  injured  are  the  fruits 
of  this  wrong  idea  as  to  labor,  and  who,  but  the 
laziest  of  the  lazy,  will  any  longer  tolerate  or 
harbor  this  dread  of  work,  this  monstrous  error 
which  is  productive  of  such  results ! 

Let  the  reader  of  these  ''Thoughts  suggested," 
turn  to  the  article  under  notice,  and  re-peruse 
those  paragraphs  of  it  which  relate  to  Labor  and 
Leisure,  for  they  well  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion by  every  one  who  has  any  r^ard,— even  were 
it  but  a  spark — ^fbr  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  in- 
terests of  society.  Every  such  person  will  be 
persuaded,  after  reading  and  duly  pondering  tiie 
remarks  referred  to,  that  the  law  of  labor  is  a  toise 
and  benefcent  one*;  that  work  is  the  well-spring 
of  a  thousand  streams  of  manifold  benefit  and 
blessing,  as  well  as  the  preventive  of  the  vice  and 
wretchedness  which  flow  almost  universally  from 
indolence  and  idleness; — that  few  are  fitted  to 
make  a  good  use  of  leisure  or  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  labor ; — and  that  active  employment, 
especially  for  high  and  noble  ends,  is  the  best  state 
for  man  or  woman  in  the  present  world.  Those 
who  endeavor  to  plant  such  convictions  in  ihe 
public  mind  are  laboring  for  an  excellent  end ;  and 
when  such  convictions  shall  have  become  so  com-  • 
mon  as  to  form  an  influential  portion  of  public 
opinioiL  then  will  the  lazy,  the  iale,  the  unproduc- 
tive ana  all  those  who  evade  work,  be  judged  and 
dealt  with  very  differently  from  the  way  mey  are 
thought  of  ana  dealt  with  now.  Now,  those  who 
are  too  nroud  or  too  lazy  to  work,  are  too  generally 
held  in  honor.    Then,  they  will  be  consideied  the 
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worst  enemies  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  sot 
ciety,  as  they  countenance  and  practice  upon  the 
Terj  disposition  which  we  hare  shown  to  be  the 
root  of  all  (^ime— -the  disposition  to  supply  their 
wants  from  the  products  of  the  labors  of  others. 
The  idler  is  not  very  distantly  related  to  the  crim* 
inal. 

But  the  practical  importance  of  the  theme  in 
hand,  and  of  the  reform  needed  in  public  senti- 
ment as  to  labor,  is  leading  us  to  extend  our  re- 
marks perhaps  to  an  undue  length.  We  close  by 
thanking  the  editor  for  those  words  of  his  which 
have  suggested  these  thoughts,  and  by  saying  that 
honor  and  praise  is  due  to  all  those  who  make 
aimilar  efforts  to  correct  the  errors  which  do  gen- 
erally prevail  as  to  the  desirableness  of  exemption 
from  labor. 

Page  347. — OuUure  of  Tobacco, — ^A  very  sen- 
sible talk  upon  the  suqject  Those  who  follow 
the  directions  here  given  will  be  sure  to  obtain  a 
very  excellent  crop! 

Jrage  349. — Sweeney  in  Horses, — A  long  rest  in 
the  pasture  is  a  good  remedy — often  the  very  best 
— not  only  in  this  disease,  but  in  several  other  of 
the  diseases  and  lamenesses  of  horses. 

Page  353. — Honey  Blade — Hungarian  Grass, 
— ^Two  things  are  settled  about  this  much  puffed 
crop :  1,  That  the  yield  obtained  by  the  editor, 
— aoout  one  ton  per  acre — is  much  nearer  to 
the  amount  usually  obtained  than  the  large  yields 
Teported  by  those  who  have  seed  to  sell  at  ex- 
travagant prices ;  and  2,  That  all  the  fine  or  fraud- 
ulent names  which  have  been,  or  can  be,  invented 
for  this  plant,  will  never  avail  to  make  it  anything 
else  than  a  species,  or  variety  rather,  of  millcL 
One  thing  more,  I  regard  as  settled  and  sure,  vis., 
that  the  getter  up  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to  is 
an  arrant b 

Page  360. — How  Farming  was  made  Pleasant 
€md  Profitable, — ^Undoubtemy  agricultural  books 
and  papers  in  a  house,  a  piece  of  ground  for  the 
boys  to  cultivate,  with  a  share  in  its  proceeds, 
will  prove  very  effectual  as  an  i^icultural  educa- 
tion, perhaps  more  so  than  study  ing  botany  and 
agricultural  chemistry  in  schools  or  colleges ;  still 
the  latter  must  help  to  make  better  farmers  in  50 
or  75  out  of  every  100  of  such  pupils,  and  though 
the  former  may  be  better  than  the  latter,  yet  both 
are  better  than  either  alone,  and  better  than  even 
(he  best  of  the  two.  Let  parents  and  the  State 
authorities  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Pape  363. — Plum  Culture, — ^There  is  much  in- 
genmtr  and  ^od  sense  manifested  in  the  direc- 
tions here  given,  and  those  who  follow  them, 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  succeed. 

Page  o65. — SuperphospkcUefor  Tundps, — ^Be- 
fore purchasing  any  superphosphate,  farmers 
would  consult  their  interest  if  they  would  procure 
and  read  a  report  on  some  of  these  articles  b^ 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Chemist  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Connecticut. 

Page  SlO.-^Uses  and  Value  of  MucL-^Who- 
ever  may  adopt  the  hints  given  in  this  article  will 
have  good  cause  after  a  year  or  two  to  thank  the 
writer,  and  to  esteem  the  N,  E.  Fcarmer  as  a  valu- 
f^le  visitor  and  fireside  instructor. 

MOBE  Akon. 

Seeds  akd  Cuttings  fkom  Syma. — ^Ninety- 
four  boxes  and  two  barrels,  containing  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  seeds  and  cuttings,  have  been  re- 


ceived at  the  Patent  Office  from  Syria.  The  as* 
sortment  is  composed  of  varieties  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, grape-cuttings,  olives,  scions  of  fruits  and 
vegetable  products.  The  cuttings,  scions,  &c, 
will  be  sent  to  the  new  propagating  houses  for 
experiment  and  increase,  and  no  distribution  will 
be  made  of  the  remainder  until  falL  Among  the 
interesting  plants  may  be  mentioned  the  Lessa- 
ban.  It  makes  an  exceUent  article  for  hedges, 
and  lEis  a  tree  it  is  very  ornamental.  There  are 
also  seeds  of  melon,  squashes,  &c.,  camel's  food, 
dates,  walnuts,  equal  to  the  English,  and  proba- 
bly well  aiapted  to  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  The  mais  tree  is  esteemed  as  medicinal, 
or  rather  prophylactic.  The  seeds  sent  were  pro- 
cured from  the  tree  growing  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  these  articles  would  arrive 
in  good  condition.  The  length  of  the  voyage  at 
this  season,  with  other  circumstances,  have  caused 
the  loss  or  death  of  a  laige  proportion  of  them. 
But  enough  are  left  to  yieM  a  ricn  return  for  the 
moderate  sum  (one  thousand  dollars)  invested  in 
their  purchase. — Baltimore  Sun, 


FZiAlTF-FOOD  AT  THE  SUBS' AGO  OF 

THE   SOIIi. 

We  are  continually  asked  by  correspondents 
whether  manures  should  be  plowed  deepky  under, 
or  placed  at  the  immediate  surface.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  questions  of  so  abstract  a  kind ;  if  soils 
are  underdrained  and  subsoil  plowed,  so  that  in 
all  their  parts  they  contain  at  all  times  the  exact 
amount  of  humiditv  which  would  cover  their  par- 
ticles, then  a  very  large  class  of  fertilixing  mate- 
rials may  be  placed  at  or  near  the  surface.  Those 
which  are  not  volatile  in  their  nature  may  indeed 
be  used  as  top-dressings  with  full  effect,  for  the 
dews  and  rains  will  gradually  carry  them  into  the 
soil,  and  in  their  passage  downward  they  will  un- 
dergo a  greater  amount  of  subdivision  than  if 
buned  far  beneath  the  surface ;  while  in  their  de- 
scent will  come  in  contact  with,  and  so  feed  a 
greater  number  of  roots.  If  of  a  soluble  charac- 
ter, they  will  be  carried  on  the  surface  of  particles 
by  moistures,  from  particle  to  particle,  thus  im- 
buing all  surfaces,  and  disseminating  themselves 
so  as  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  immediate 
good  to  roots  of  growing  plants.  Not  only  will 
their  efforts  be  thus  rendered  greater,  but  in  their 
chemical  effects  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the 
upper  soil,  new  compounds  will  be  formed  re- 

auired  as  plant-food,  before  their  descent  where 
le  inorganic  portion  requires  their  assistance. 
Indeed,  those  proximates  formed  at  the  surface, 
and  soluble  in  their  character,  being  carried  into 
the  subsoil,  deepen  the  available  amount  of  fer- 
tile earth.  None  need  fear  that  any  material  of 
value  will  sink  below  the  depth  to  wnich  the  soil 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  subsoil  plow,  for  na- 
ture's laws  prevent  any  such  descent  The  fact 
that  pure  water  is  to  be  found  in  wells,  fuUv  ex- 

Slains  the  fact  that  soluble  matters  cannot  leach 
ownward  to  any  greater  depth  than  that  to  which 
the  soil  has  been  disturbed,  and  that  a  greater 
depth  of  disturbance  in  the  soil  is  called  for,  is 
proved  by  every  poet-hole  frt>m  which  the  post  of 
an  old  fence  has  oeen  removed,  for  diere  tne  tuft 
of  ^rass  is  always  the  tallest 
I^e,  if  used,  should  always  be  put  on  the  sur- 
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face,  and  never  be  plowed  under,  for  the  form  of 
its  ultimate  particle  is  such  that  rains  and  dews 
are  sure  to  carry  it  downward  between  the  parti- 
cles of  soil ;  and  in  oYer-limed  soils,  in  which 
ditches  have  been  dug,  lime  is  always  found  resi- 
dent upon  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  and  there- 
fore, as  during  its  descent  its  chemical  action  can 
only  occur  on  particles  through  which  it  descends, 
the  effect  must  be  greater  than  if  plowed  under, 
for  then  the  portion  above  it  could  not  be  affected 
by  tlie  lime. 

Wood  ashes  should  always  be  plowed  in  at  the 
surface,  for  then  the  gradual  leaching  downward 
of  the  potash  will  be  Drought  in  contact  with  all 
the  materials  which  can  be  decomposed,  or  al- 
tered in  their  condition,  by  its  presence. 

In  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  it  re- 
quires to  be  entered  in  the  soil  only  so  far  as  will 
cause  it  to  come  in  contact  with  humid  portions, 
so  that  its  slowly  soluble  character  can  develop 
itself,  and  cause  its  downward  travel  to  bring 
about  all  the  chemical  changes  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  at  the  same  time,  present  the  requisite 
pabulum  to  roots. 

We  have  made  some  curious  experiments,  that 
go  to  suggest  the  fact  that  phosphorus  is  the  true 
chemical  light  of  the  soil.  We  all  know  that  a 
plant  grown  in  the  dark  has  no  color.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  are  white,  and  when  the  soil  is  fully 
charged  Vith  soluble  phosphates  then  this  diffi- 
culty, in  degree,  is  remedied,  for  the  leaves  are 
green  and  the  flowers  are  varied  and  intense  in 
their  hues. 

With  barn-yard  manure,  and  particularly  in 
soils  which  have  been  before  thoroughly  disturbed, 
we  highly  approve  of  the  plowing  them  deeply  un- 
der, for  tnen  the  volatile  portions,  while  rising  in 
the  gaseous  form  after  decomposition,  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  instead  of  being  lost  in  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  straw,  litter,  etc.,  will  tend 
to  loosen  the  subsoil,  and  leave  passages  through 
which  the  air  may  enter.  And  this  csration  of  the 
soil  may  represent,  in  degree,  the  benefits  of  un- 
der-draining and  subsoil  plowing. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  the  travel 
of  insects  in  the  soil.  Thus  the  seventeen-year 
locust,  which  in  some  localities  has  already  ap- 

§  eared  above  the  surface,  presents  holes  to  the 
epth  of  four  feet  through  wnich  it  has  risen,  each 
one  of  which  should  chide  every  farmer  who  has 
neither  under-drained  nor  subsoil  plowed  his 
iand.^  It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
to  do*  for  the  lazv  agriculturist  what  he  has  failed 
to  do  for  himself. — EcL  of  Working  Fanner, 


JPbr  flktf  Ne»  Bnaland  Pcmmer. 
BSASIKQ-  JtkJSTD  VHTTEasmiQ  OF  SWIIOS. 

Gluttons  and  dyspeptics  have  always  been  in- 
structed by  intelligent  physicians  to  eat  slowly, 
and  masticate  the  food  weU,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  same  with  the  saliva,  to  secure 
good  digestion  and  a  uniform  appetite. 

The  rule  holds  good  with  hogs  and  should  be 
early  taught  and  enforced,  both  for  the  advantage 
of  the  pig,  and  his  owner.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  pig  cloyed  in  early  youth  with  strong  food, 
greedily  eaten,  becomes  a  dyspeptic,  and  never 
does  well  after.  Now,  say  to  your  pig,  ''learn  to 
eat  slow,  and  all  other  graces  will  follow  in  their 


jlroper  places."  Perhaps  many  good  farmers  may 
say  "it  can't  be  done.*'  Nothing  easier.  Give 
the  weaned  pig  at  6  or  8  weeks  old,  in  a  clean 
trough,  half  a  teacup  of  dry  shorts  or  bran,  and 
after  his  dry  food  is  all  eaten,  ^ve  his  drink,  and 
increase  the  dry  shorts  accordmg  to  the  age  and 
appetite  till  3  months  old,  then  add  one-half  In- 
dian meal  for  two  months,  and  then  dry  Indian 
meal  till  fattened  sufficiently.  I  have  followed 
this  plan  for  five  years  past  with  success.  I  have 
2  pigs  now  5  months  old  that  are  fed  one  quart 
Indian  meal  each,  three  times  a  day,  which  takes 
half  an  hour  to  moisten  and  swallow,  and  this 
quantity,  with  the  slops  and  dish-water,  (all  of 
which  tney  take  afcer  ttieir  meal,)  will  carry  them 
to  200,  dressed,  at'  6i  months  old.  At  one  year 
old  the  same  breed  weigh  400.  One  at  9  months 
weighed  37d.  I  have  a  sow  that  has  brought  me 
126  pigs,  and  will  have  another  litter  in  Septem- 
ber. L.  LOKG. 
Holyokef  Mas3,,  1860. 


ICXTBACTS  AJSTD  BJSSPJJJSiB. 

UNKNOWN  INSECTS. 

I  enclose  a  few  insects  now  common  with  me.  A 
fortnight  ago  I  saw  the  first  of  them.  They  then  were 
wingless— a  few  of  them  showing  wings  jost  starting. 
Now  they  are  to  be  found  upon  apple,  ash  and  maple 
trees  alone.  Three  days  ago  I  caught  a  few,  winded, 
and  wingless — ^to-day  they  are  all  winged. 

I  have  looked  over  '*Fitch  on  Insects,"  but  find 
nothing  answering  to  their  description,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect reading  of  anything  like  them  in  "Kirby." 

You  may  know  of  them,  and  they  may  be  very  com- 
mon ;  if  so,  I  shall  get  laughed  at  for  my  ignorance. 

8.  A.  NEZ.80N. 

Georgetown^  Miue.,  Auff.  18, 1860w 

Bbmarks.— These  insects  were  about  last  year,  but 
seem  to  have  greatly  increased  this.  When  quite  young 
they  cluster  together  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  nxxm 
touching  them  suddenly  diverge  in  every  direction, 
like  the  rays  of  a  star.  We  know  not  what  they  are, 
or  what  they  ore  to  make.  Before  the  decease  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Harhis,  of  Cambridge,  we  had  a  person 
to  whom  we  could  send  samples  of  strange  insects  and 
find  out  their  names^  habits,  &c,  but  now  we  know  of 
no  one  near  us  who  will  fhmish  that  much  needed  in- 
formation. We  thank  you  (not  langh)  for  bringing 
these  insects  to  notice.  Quite  likely  now  some  one 
will  tell  us  all  about  them. 

AULALINB  OaiCFOSTS. 

In  reading  your  interesting  articles  on  "Composts 
and  Manures,^  I  have  not  seen  any  reference  to  alka- 
lies. I  have  a  lot  of  pearlash  which  I  want  to  convert 
into  the  most  profitable  fertilizer.  I  thought  to  com- 
post it  with  a  very  fine  meadow  muck  which  I  have, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  information 
on  the  subject,  through  the  Farmer  f 

Addison,  J£?.,  Aug.,  1860.  John  Plcmxbb. 

Remarks.— We  regard  pearlash  as  one  of  the  best 
specific  fertilizers,  to  mingle  with  muck  or  loam.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  we  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  which  most  of  the  special  fertilizers  were 
tested,  such  as  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  ground 
bones,  poudrette,  salt,  &c  Added  to  these  was  a  cask 
of  potash,  containing  700  or  800  pounds.  This  we  dis- 
solved and  sprinkled  upon  beds  of  old,  finely-pulver- 
ized muck,  and  an  equal  money  value  of  It  was  ap- 
plied to  the  same  space  of  land  as  was  applied  in  the 
other  fertilizers,  and  the  results  were  fSftvorable»  when 
comiffifed  with  the  other  tests. 
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riNB  BAJCPLSS  OP  FBTTITS. 

Harmg  my  attention  called  to  the  article  of  "E.  C. 
T"  in  reganl  to  the  plam,  curcuUo,  &c.,  I  agree  with 
liim  that  we  may  yet  ei^joy  the  luxury  of  tne  plum, 
but  we  must  sufier  the  ravages  of  the  curcniio  among 
onr  other  fhiits  afl  well  as  the  plum.  When  I  first 
commenced  raising  the  plum,  about  fifteen  yean  ago, 
I  was  not  troubled  at  all  with  that  little  enemy,  but  in 
a  few  years  they  began  their  depredations,  increasing 
yearly.  At  that  time  there  was  no  black  wart  on  my 
trees,  but  as  soon  as  the  curcniio  had  become  very  nu- 
merous the  wart  appeared  also,  which  led  mo  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  same  insect  punc- 
turing the  wood,  as  well  as  the  plum.  Then  this  little 
pest  confined  himself  altogether  to  the  plum  tree  or 
its  kindred  fruits,  but  now,  after  becoming  legions  in 
number,  their  appetites  have  sharpened,  and  they  read- 
ily lay  hold  of  apples  and  pears,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  fruits  that  adorn  our  gardens.  Some  of  my  pears 
this  season  were  nearly  covered  with  the,  crescent  fig- 
are  of  this  hard  shelled  bug  but,  fortunately,  the  pro- 
gress of  incubation  does  not  prosper  in  the  pear,  al- 
DioDgh  where  they  are  badly  bit  it  makes  tha  fruit 
stunted  and  inferior.  When  there  is  a  great  blossom 
and  setting  of  fhiit,  like  the  present  season,  there  will 
be  enough  escape,  but  when  the  reverse,  tbo  fruit  will 
be  mostly  afftscted.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  the 
plum,  in  some  degree,  escaping  this  year.  I  send  you 
a  sprig  of  my  plums,  and  some  specunens  of  early  ap- 
ples. 

I  send  the  William's  Favorite,  Early  Harvest  and 
Early  Rose  and  one  for  which  I  have  no  name.  Also, 
a  sprig  of  plums,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  tree. 
Some  of  my  plum  trees  fail,  or  but  few. 

I  wish  to  inquire  when  is  the  best  time  to  cut  in  pear 
trees  and  peach  trees.  Petek  Wait. 

Remasks.— Thank  you,  friend  Wait,  for  the  speci- 
mens of  fruit  sent.  Pomona  must  be  smiling  upon  you 
this  ^ear. 

We  should  think  that  after  the  leaves  fall  would  be 
a  proper  time  to  head  in  peach  or  pear  trees. 

BNT01I0L00T--THB  CHOPS. 

The  old  adage  says  *'make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"  but  as  it  is  the  first  real  rainy  day  we  farmers' 
boys  have  had  for  some  time,  I  will  improve  it  by  as'k- 
ing  you  through  the  Fanner,  how  a  farmer's  boy  could 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  entomology.  Gould  I  do  it 
without  a  teacher  ?  What  books  would  be  necessary, 
and  their  cost?  While  haying,  I  have  noticed  the 
great  number  of  difibrent  insects,  and  thought  I  should 
•Uke  to  know  more  about  them.  We  are  having  a  fine 
rain  now.  Haying  is  closing  up,  and  there  will  be 
about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Grain  of  all  kinds  prom- 
iscs  an  abundant  harvest.  Com  will  be  good  if  there 
.  are  no  early  frosts.  Fruit  will  be  much  more  jplenty 
than  it  was  last  year.  Sam. 

Enjteld,  N.  H.,  Auff,,  1860. 

REMAnKS.— Certainly,  you  can  obtain  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  entomology,  or  almost  any  other  branch 
of  learning,  without  a  teacher.  Take  any  of  the  com- 
mon works  on  insects  and  read  them  well,— such  as 
Khrby  and  Spence,  Harris  or  Fitch,  and  long  before 
yon  will  get  through  with  them  yon  will  learn  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  the  reason  why  they  bear  their  dif- 
ferent names.  When  you  have  done  this,  you  will 
kavo  learned  what  other  steps  are  necessary  in  order 
lo  pursue  the  subject  more  thoroughly. 

CROPS  IN  VEEMONT. 

In  this  section  of  Vermont  we  are  going  through 
«  such  an  ordeal  as  we  have  never  passed  through  be- 
fore. Since  the  first  week  in  April  the  drought  has 
been  severe,  and  what  little  vegetation  did  grow,  the 
grasshoppers  have  taken.  The  farmers  are  in  a  panic 
m  regard  to  the  starving  condition  of  theh*  stock. 
It  will  take  years  to  restore  as  good  stock  to  the  fkr- 
mers  as  they  had  in  the  spring.  Many  of  our  choice 
fiocks  have  already  passed  from  us,  at  the  greatest 
•  Baonfice,  rather  than  see  them  In  sncn  a  starviDg  con- 


dition. It  makes  them  vervpoor  to  look  over  their 
fhrms  and  see  no  herds  or  flocks,  or  at  least  feel  so. 
But  we  may  as  well  bear  in  mind  that  "sufiicient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  S.  Aiken. 

Benson,  VC,  Aug.  12, 1860. 

PASTVBE  LAKD. 

I  have  a  piece  of  pasture  on  which  I  have  com- 
menced mowing  the  bushes,  which  I  shall  get  mowed 
and  burnt  up  before  your  next  number  is  out.  Part 
of  it  bears  swale  grass,  and  a  part  is  covered  over  with 
sand  or  clay  from  the  raibroaa,  and  a  part  of  it  plowed 
and  planted  with  potatoes.  Had  I  better  plow  it  all 
up  and  plant  what  I  can,  and  let  the  remainder  sum- 
mer till,  or  what  shall  I  do  with  it }  j.  m.  c. 

HoUuton,  Aug.  U,  1860. 

Remae&s.— If  you  plant  with  potatoes  what  yon 
can  tend  well  next  summer,  you  will  certainly  do 
much  towar(}8  thoroughly  reclaiming  the  land.  Plow 
in  the  fall  after  the  potatoes  are  harvested,  then  plow 
again  in  the  spring  and  sow  with  oats  and  grass  seed— 
and  cut  the  oats  for  fodder.  Prepare  compost  manure, 
and  as  soon  as  yon  can  after  the  oats  are  cat,  give  the 
land  a  good  top-dressing.  This  will  place  the  land  in 
good  condition.  ^ 

HUNOARIAN  61LA88  SEED— OATS  FOB  FODDEE. 

I  see  by  the  Farmer  that  its  columns  are  open  for 
inquiries  and  replies :  I  have  some  Hungarian  grass 
and  I  want  to  know  how  I  can  save  the  seed  and  the 
fodder,  both. 

In  what  state  must  oats  be  cut  that  are  designed  for 
fodder?  i.  w. 

Clarendon,  VL,Aug.  14, 1860. 

Remabks.— Grass  lefr  for  its  seed  to  ripen  does  not 
make  so  good  fodder  as  that  cut  earlier,  so  that  in 
saving  the  Hungarian  grass  for  its  seed,  there  ^vill  be 
a  depreciation  of  the  stem  for  fodder.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  process  for  securing  the  seed, 
but  some  of  our  attentive  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  inform  you. 

Oats  intended  for  fodder  should  be  cut  just  as  the 
grain  is  formed,  and  before  it  will  show  any  milk,  as 
it  is  termed,  by  pressing  it  between  the  thumb  nails. 

SOWING  CLOVEB  SEED  IN  THE  PALL. 

Please  say  whether  it  will  do  to  sow  Western  clover 
bi  the  fall  ?    Will  it  stand  the  winter  and  not  kiU  ? 
Barre,  Aug.,  1860.  *        A.  Babkbb. 

Remabse. — It  is  not  the  practice  in  New  England^ 
cither  of  a  few  or  nuiny,  to  sow  any  kind  of  clover 
seed  in  tha  falL  The  difficulty  is,  that  it  does  not  have 
time  to  root  sufficiently  deep  before  the  cold  stops  its 
growth.  The  roots  having  only  a  shallow  hold,  are 
thrown  out  by  the  heaving  frosts,  and  what  is  called 
winter-killing  is  the  result.  Buel  says  "a  better  prac- 
tice would  be  to  sow  with  buckwheat  in  July.  The 
plants  would  have  time  to  establish  themselves  well  in 
the  soil.  We,  however,  think  that  spring  sowing  is  to 
be  preferred  in  the  Koxthem  States."    So  do  we. 

NEW  IN8BCT8. 

I  discovered  on  a  phim  tree  in  my  gardens  yester- 
day, a  swarm  of  insects  which  somewhat  resemble  tJie 
curcniio ;  on  fhrther  examination  I  found  them  on  my 
pear  and  apple  trees ;  they  all  appeared  to  be  moving 
up  the  tree.  I  should  think  I  killed  enough  to  fill  a 
pint  pot ;  others  I  discovered  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
ground  for  the  tree }  A  specimen  of  the  live  Insect,  I 
send  you  for  inspection.  p.  d. 

Lynn,  Aug.,  1860. 

Remabks.— We  spoke  of  these  insects  last  week. 
Hope  some  of  our  coirespondents  will  tell  na  what 
they  are. 


I 


NEW  ENGLAND  PABiCEB. 


A  GBOUF  OF  APBICOTS. 


In  the  Farmer  ot  Auguit  18,  we  uid,  "we 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Wild,  of  Quincj, 
Mtss.,  for  a  cluBter  of  Uie  most  beautiful  apricota 
that  WB  ever  saw.  Their  fragrance  is  delicious, 
and  our  'mouth  ia  vatering'  for  them  while  the 
artist  is  aketching  their  fine  proportions.  We 
have  never  aeen  fruit  of  thiB  kind  so  handiome 
in  the  Southern  States.  The;  measure  6i  inches 
in  circumfcrence  one  way,  and  71  the  other.  Will 
Mr.  Wild  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  his  mode  of 
cultivation,  soil  requisite,  &c,  to  accompany  the 
engraving  which  we  shall  have  pMpared  to  illos- 
trate  them  F" 


In  compliance  with  our  request,  Mr.  Wild 
saya, — "I  am  aorry  that  I  did  not  send  one  of  the 
largest  ones  with  them  i  for  there  were  a  number 
that  were  three-fourths  of  an  inch  largec  i  but  as 
they  were  not  on  the  cluster,  I  did  not  think  of 
aending  one.  A*  for  the  aoil  and  cultivation,  the; 
are  not  diflbrent  from  those  neceaaary  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  pear  and  other  trees.  I  think  thdr 
fine  growth  is  owing  to  the  locality.  The  tree  is 
trained  on  a  trellis  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  houH, 
and  sheltered  frcm  the  northwest  winds,  and  on 
cold  frosty  nights  in  the  spring  I  Jiave  been  in 
tba  habit  of  ooveriDg  it  with  a  abeet." 
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JPlor  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DOMESTIC  BBCBIPTS. 

Apple  Puffs. — ^Take  sour  apples  that  cook 
well ;  BteWi  sweeten,  and  spice  with  lemon,  nut- 
meg, or  cinnamon.  Add  a  little  butter«  while  the 
apme  is  hot.  Make  a  good  puff  paste,  roll  it 
quite  thin,  and  out  it  in  strips  about  three  inches 
wide.  On  one-half  of  the  strips  .put  the  apple, 
a  spoonful  in  a  place,  leaving  room  enough  be* 
tween  to  cat  the  paste.  Cut  small  openings  in 
the  upper  orust  directly  opposite  the  apple ;  lay 
these  strips  over  the  others,  and  cut  through  botn 
tiiicknesses  of  paste,  cither  with  a  glass  tumbler, 
or  a  common  cake-cutter.  Bake  in «  moderate 
OTen,  and  if  the  paste  is  good  it  will  be  very  light 

j£i«LT  CvKE. — ^Take  three  eggs,  one  cup  flour, 
one  cup  white  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tar- 
tar stirred  in  dry,  and  one  teaspoonful  supercar- 
bonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  wiBirm  watery  this 
should  be  mixed  with  the  ^^  and  sugar^  before 
stirring  in  the  flour.  Prepare  square  baking  tins, 
and  pour  in  enough  of  the  batter  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  though  not  too 
cold  ;  watch  it  closely,  as  it  burns  easy ;  as  soon 
as  done  take  it  out,  and  spread  on  either  apple 
or  currant  jelly  while  the  cake  is  warm ;  roll  it 
up  and  lay  it  away  to  cool.  Cut  through  in  slices, 
and  it  will  resemble  round  cakes  with  two  rings 
of  jelly.  When  properly  made  it  looks  tempting, 
and  the  taste  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  It 
may  be  baked  in  any  other  form,  and  by  making 
the  cakes  thicker,  and  baking  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  hot  oven,  it  makes  a  very  good  sponge 
cake,  without  the  jelly. 

POMPKIN  SauC£,  No.  1. — ^Pr^are  pumpkin  as 
for  stewing,  only  cut  finer  \  put  in  the  kettle,  uid 
pour  over  it  the  same  quantity  of  boiled  sour 
cider  as  vou  would  if  it  were  apples ;  cook  the 
same  as  lor  apple-sauce.  If  you  wish  to  use  it 
at  tea-time,  stir  in  a  little  sugar  previous  to  send- 
ing it  to  the  table.  It  can  hardly  be  known  from 
apple-sauce. 

NO.  2. — ^Prepare  the  pumpkin  as  in  No.  1 ;  add 
three  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to  ten  pounds  of 
pumpkin ;  pour  on  it  a  little  water,  and  stew  un- 
til tl^  raw  taste  disappears ;  but  not  enough  to 
break  the  pumpkin  much.  When  done,  flavor 
with  lemon. 

No.  3. — Same  as  No.  2,  only  use  molasses  in- 
stead of  sugar,  and  spice  while  hot,  with  cinna- 
mon. This  sauce  answers  a  very  good  purpose, 
and  when  apples  are  scarce,  is  well  worth  a  triaL 

Steamed  Indian  Pudding. — ^Two  cups  full  of 
sweet  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses,  two 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  cups  full  of 
Indian  meal,  one  of  flour,  and  one  of  dried  cher- 
ries, currants,  or  other  fruits,  all  thoroughly 
mixed.  Have  a  tin  dish  ready,  into  which  pour 
tiie  batter ;  set  it  in  a  steamer,  and  cook  it  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Send  it  to  the  table  hot,  and 
serve  with  any  good  sauce. 

Johnny  Cake. — Two  cups  full  of  Indian  meal, 
half  a  cup  full  of  flour,  two  cups  full  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoonful  molasses,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful sodftk  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  ;  it  will  be 
▼ery  light 

MiNcasD  Pnss.-— One  cup  ftiU  of  finely  chopped 
meat,  and  two  of  pickled  beets ;  mix  over  night, 


and  add  spices  to  suit  the  taste.  Pour  on  it  some 
West  India  molasses,  and  a  little  good  cider  vin- 
egar ;  let  it  stand  till  morning ;  then  add  one  cup 
fu^l  of  raisins,  and  one  of  currants,  half  a  cup 
full  of  sugar,  and  hot  water  enough  to  make  ihe 
mass  of  a  proper  consistency.  Add  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter  to  each  pie  before  putting  on  the 
upper  crust.  Equally  as  good  as  pies  made  with 
apples,  and  in  a  scarcity  of  fruit,  is  well  worth 
trying. 

Imitation  Apple  Pie. — ^Take  dried  pumpkin, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of 
a  small  apple ;  stew  it  till  soft,  but  not  enough 
to  fall  to  pieces.  Add  one  cup  full  of  currants, 
or  other  dried  fruit,  to  pumpkin  enough  for  three 
pies ;  mix  well,  and  put  on  plates  the  same  as 
apple ;  then  pour  on  each  pio  a  teaspoonful  of 
sharp  viumr ;  strew  on  some  sugar,  and  spice 
to  taste.  Put  on  the  upper  crust,  and  bake«  A 
good  substitute  for  apple  pie. 

Another, — ^Take  ripe  pumpkin,  cut  it  in  small 
pieces,  and  stew  until  soft  enough  to  beak  easy 
with  a  spoon.  Take  it  up,  and  add  sugar  and 
lemon,  or  other  spice  to  smt  the  taste.  Bake  with 
or  without  upper  crust. 

Tomato  Pie. — ^Take  ripe  tomatoes,  scald,  skin, 
and  take  the  seeds  out.  Line  the  plates  with 
paste,  and  slice  on  tomatoes  enough  to  cover  each 
about  as  thick  as  you  would  for  a  tart ;  spice  with 
lemon,  nutmeg  or  mace ;  add  a  little  butter,  and 
cover  with  a  ^ood  puff  paste  \  bake  well,  and  you 
will  have  a  pie  good  enough  for  the  best  man  in 
town. 

Squash  Pie. — Stew  squash  the  same  as  yon 
do  pumpkin,  allowing  all  the  water  to  dry  away 
before  taking  it  from  the  fire.  Pass  it  through  a 
colander,  and  add  a  little  butter,  or  sweet  cream, 
and  some  new  milk,  but  not  as  much  as  for  pump- 
kin pies ;  stir  in  a  small  tablespoonful  or  flour 
and  one  egg  to  each  pie  $  flavor  with  ginger  and 
nutmeg.  Pies  thus  made  of  the  marrow  squash 
have  a  dose  resemblance  to  sweet  potato  pie. 

£.  H.  V. 

Salt  and  Fence  Posts. — A  correspondent  of 
the  N.  H.  Journal  ofAgricuUure  says : 

I  have  just  been  to  examine  some  that  I  set  30 
or  31  years  ago.  I  found  them  all  sound  and 
erect  That  is,  I  tried  every  one  of  them,  and 
found  them  to  stand  flrm.  They  are  white  oak, 
about  12  inches  square,  with  the  part  set  in  the 
ground  unshaved.  After  setting,  I  bored  into 
each  post  about  three  inches  above  the  ground^ 
with  a  two  inch  auger,  at  an  angle  of  about  45^, 
and  filled  the  hole  with  salt,  and  plugged  it  up. 
The  plugs  are  all  in,  and  the  posts  look  as  sound 
as  when  set.  I  put  in  about  one-half  a  pint  of 
salt  to  a  post.  As  I  tried  none  without  salt,  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  salt  or  something 
else  that  preserved  the  posts. 


Wintee  Wheat.-— Mr.  John  Steele,  of  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.,  showed  us  some  winter  wheat  of  his 
raising,  where  he  obtained  at  the  rate  of  thiriy^aix 
bushels  per  acre.  It  was  very  handsome.  He 
thinks  wheat  can  be  raised  easily  and  profitably 
in  tills  State. 
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Firr  the  New  BngUmd  Fanner, 

mrsiNas  among  the  mountains  op 

NEW  ENaiiAND. 

Top  or  Gbasd  Mokadhoo  MonmAnr,  f 
AuouBT  15, 1860.  I 

High  up  in  the  azure  hlue,  3500  feet  above  the 
"city  of  notions/'  I  have  dined  to-day.  This  is  a 
beautiful  mountain,  standing  entirely  alone  in  its 
native  majesty,  towering  up  into  the  clouds  in  its 
granite  stateliness,  with  no  other  elevation  around 
It  to  creat  monotony  or  destrov  the  romance  of  a 
full  view  of  its  base.  Not  a  mrm  extends  up  to 
its  base  but  some  portion  of  it  may  be  seen  m>m 
this  point.  Deep  ravines,  bige  piles  of  rugged 
granite  all  around,  a  beautiful  farming  country  as 
rar  as  the  eye  can  extend,  clouds  flitting  by  just 
above  your  head — everything  seems  to  inspire 
one's  thoughts  with  loffy  emotions  and  holy  as- 
pirations, and  force  upon  his  mind  the  impression 
that  he  is  nearer  Goa  and  the  Heavens  than  those 
far  down  in  the  valley  below.  What  a  "masterly 
inactivity"  seizes  upon  the  imagination !  Occu- 
pying the  easterly  slope  of  the  mountain,  reach- 
mg  up  to  the  very  pinnacle  where  I  stand,  and 
stretcning  far  &way  upon  the  rich  valley  below, 
lies  the  town  of  Janrey,  one  of  the  best  farming 
towns  in  Cheshire  Co.,  with  its  five  beautiful  lit- 
tle lakes,  its  man^  fine  fields  of  wheat  now  ready 
for  the  harvest ;  its  rich  patches  of  com,  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  potatoes,  all  looking  exceedingly  well ; 
its  hundreds  of  young  fruit  trees  recently  planted 
out,  loaded  with  fruit ;  the  old  church  at  tne  cen- 
tre of  the  town  where  the  late  Rev.  Laban  Ains- 
worth  ministered  to  the  people  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  said  to  have  been'  raised  June  17,  1775, 
the  day  of  the  Bunker-Hill  fi^ht,  and  now  used 
as  a  "town  house ;"  back  of  tlus  is  the  old  burial- 
ground,  which  holds  the  first  century  of  the  town^ 
among  whom  are  the  following  names :  Rev.  and 
wife,  the  father,  mother  and  one  brother  of  Joel, 
Isaac  and  Edmund  Parke,  names  familiar  to  every 
business  man  of  Boston ;  O !  and  a  few  steps 
more  brings  me  to  the  grave  of  a  mother ;  "and 
she  was  the  dearest  mother  that  God  ever  gave" — 

«She*8  sleeping  in  the  vAllejr. 

And  the  mocking  bird  is  singing  all  around,"— 

a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Four  miles  from  its  base,  in  the  easterly  part 
of  the  town,  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
toocook  River,  is  the  beautiful  village  of  East 
Jaf&ey,  unsurpassed  in  its  healthy  location,  its 
romantic  scenery,  its  magnificent  hotel,  erected 
the  past  season  for  the  accommodation  of  parties 
visitmg  the  Monadnoc,  and  the  public  generally ; 
its  beautiful  school-house  for  the  district  school, 
(the  best  in  the  county,)  fine  dwellings,  busy 
work-shops  and  factories ;  all  this  lies  spread  out 
before  me  as  I  stand  upon  this  rock  in  tne  clouds 
and  look  away  to  the  East.  Upwards  of  200  per- 
sons have  visited  this  spot  to-day.  The  present 
accommodations  upon  this  mountain  are  meagre, 
but  I  believe  ere  long  some  person  of  means  will 
seise  upon  the  opportunity  to  build  a  fine  stone 
house  near  its  top  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
wishing  to  board  for  a  season.  The  sun-rise  seen 
from  this  point,  in  a  clear  morning,  is  truly  beau- 
tiful. In  a  clear,  pleasant  day,  with  a  powerful 
fflass,  I  think  Bunker-Hill  Monument  might  be 
distinctly  seen. 

About  four  miles  from  this  point,  directly  north, 


ts  the  tt  wn  of  Dublin,  another  good  farming  town* 

Here  is  where  the  late  Rev. Sprague  spent 

his  ministerial  life,  about  whom,  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  Rev.  Laban  Ainsworth  before  mentioned, 
so  many  curious  anecdotes  have  been  related. 
Here  in  Dublin,  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimao  Rivers.  The  church 
in  which  the  eccentric  Sprague  used  to  preach 
was  literally  "the  dividing  of  the  waters"  as  re> 
ferred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the  water  from  the 
north  side  of  the  hou^ e  went  to  the  Merrimac,  and 
that  from  the  south  side  to  the  Connecticut.  Upoa 
the  western  slope  lie  the  towns  of  Troy  and 
Marlboro'.  Next  beyond  is  the  town  of  Keene, 
a  wealthy  and  beautiful  town.  Far  away  in  the 
smoky  distance,  faint  and  blue,  rise  the  broken 
ridges  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

The  mountain  cranberry  grows  luxuriantly  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  this  mountain,  and 
the  vines  are  now  nearly  red  with  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit.  1  would  suggest  to  persons  experimenting 
with  cranberries  on  upland  to  plant  out  some  of 
this  variety.  The  barn  swallow  is  up  here  to-day 
twittering  about  merrily,  while  a  large  portion  of 
them  left  for  the  South  about  the  fourtn  inst.  I 
had  a  fine  flock  of  martins  this  season,  which  left 
the  fifth  inst.  From  some  cause  or  other  the 
swallows  and  martins  have  left  about  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  The  spring  time  is  ffone,  the 
summer  is  nearly  ended,  and  the  sweet  litUe  songs- 
ters that  came  up  among  these  mountains  to  war- 
ble their  cheerful  notes  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  obey  the  laws  of  propagation  by  multiplying 
their  species,  are  nearly  silent ;  the  season  of  the 
rose,  the  noblest  of  flowers,  is  gone,  but  stupid  is 
the  man  who  will  suffier  his  garden  to  be  void  of 
flowers  until  cut  down  by  the  icy  hand  of  the 
north.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  seasons, 
the  harvest  season,  is  at  hand.  Never  did  crops 
look  more  promising  than  at  this  moment,  in  this 
section.  The  midge  is  doin^  some  injury  to  the 
wheat  crop  here,  but  the  earliest  fields  are  so  far 
advanced  that  but  little  damage  will  be  efiected. 

East  Jaffreyy  Aug,,  1860.        L.  L.  Piebce. 


Par  the  Ifew  Bn^^and  Fanmer, 
IN-DOOB8-7ABHIira. 

Messbs.  Editors  : — I  noticed  in  your  issue  of 
June  30  a  short  article  on  **In-Doors-Farming,'* 
from  a  New  Hampshire  farmer's  wife.  I  think, 
with  her,  that  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  far- 
mers' wives  are  the  most  hard-working  class. 
Their  cares  and  anxieties,  it  is  true,  are  almost 
endless ;  still,  I  think  the  writer  has  enumerated 
some  things  that  no  farmer  who  cares  for  his  wife 
as  he  ought,  would  expect  her,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  do.  I  think  the  milking,  feeding  hogs  and 
turning  the  churn  crank,  belong  to  the  men  folks, 
as  a  general  thing.  But  if  they  are  sick,  or  un- 
avoidably obliged  to  work  unseasonably  late  get- 
ting in  hay,  or  grain,  before  a  rain,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  they,  will  find  no  one  any  more  wil- 
ling than  myself  to  help  in  these  matters.  No 
reasonable  man  will  ask  nis  wife  to  do  these  things, 
much  less  expect  them,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Another  thing.  I  don't  think  it  hurts  the  men 
folks  to  help  wash.  They  do  their  share,  and  no 
small  share  either,  at  dirtying  the  clothes ;  why, 
then,  should  they  not  help  wash  them  ?  perchance 
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they  might  be  more  carefdl.  Two  hours'  work  of 
a  man  with  a  washing-machine,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, will  help  along  the  week's  work  in-doors 
more  than  twice  that  time  can  help  along  the  out- 
of-doors  work.  My  husband  either  himself  helps 
wash  or  finds  u  hand  to  do  it  He  says  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  would  be  to  hire  a  girl,  provided 
there  was  one  to  be  found.  No  matter  how  rich 
a  farmer  is,  he  can't  hire  a  girl  to  do  house-work, 
in  this  region,  for  there  are  none  to  be  had. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
daughters  of  our  own,  it  is  our  duty  to  instruct 
them  in  all  the  branches  of  in-doors  farming.  And 
let  us  not  allow  the  idea  to  creep  into  their  heads 
that  it  is  de^ading  to  work,  out  rather  teach 
them  that  it  is  honorable  to  know  how  to  work, 
and  to  be  willjpg  to  do  it. 

A  NOBTHEEN  Vt.  FARMEB'S  WiFE. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Parmer. 
WHAT  KAKES  THB  WATXB  BAD? 
BT  Jin>GE  FBENGH. 

This  inquiry  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  of  those  who  are  supplied  from  wells. 
It  is  plain  enough  what  makes  Croton  and  Co- 
chituate  water  bad,  because  do  we  not  all  read  in 
the  papers,  how  those  great  disgusting  eels  come 
squirming  out  of  the  pipes,  leaving,  nobody  knows 
how  many  that  have  been  long  past  squirming, 
all  along  the  line,  and  have  we  not  all  seen  the 
monstrous,  horrid,  and  ill-favored  creatures  rep- 
resented in  shop  windows,  by  those  who  sell  fil- 
ters, and  by  other  disinterested  persons  ?  O,  no ! 
people  who  live  in  the  country,  do  not  drink  that 
sort  of  stufL  And  so  of  cistern  water;  country-bred 
people  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  with  any  of 
your  rain  water  beverages,  filtered  and  purified 
though  it  be,  by  forty  layers  of  charcoal.  Like  the 
true  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  could  feel  a  single 
pea  in  his  bed  at  the  bottom  of  forty  feather  beds, 
they  who  live  in  the  country  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  any  substitutes  for  the  pure  and  sparkling  wa^ 
ter  of  the  crystal  fountains. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  unfrequently  hear  a 
mild  murmur  of  complaint,  as  we  visit  our  friends 
in  the  country,  or  call  at  a  neighbor's  in  the  vil- 
lage. At  one  time  it  comes  in  the  form  of  an 
apology.  "Our  water  is  not  so  cold  as  we  could 
wish,  the  fact  is,  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  our  well,  and  we  are  obliged  to  send  to  Mr. 
Smith's  for  water  to  drink."  At  another  it  takes 
the  form  of  scientific  investigation.  ''What  can 
be  the  reason  of  this  little  disagreeable  odor  in  our 
well-water  ?  It  is  so  very  slight  that  perhaps  you 
do  not  observe  it"  Of  course,  we  had  noticed  it, 
and  setting  down  an  untasted  glass,  wondered 
how  any  body  could  drink  a  drop  of  it  Wonder- 
ful is  liie  force  of  habit  i  Here  is  on  illustration 
m  point  We  mentioned  to  a  fanner's  wife,  that 
although  turnips  fed  to  cows  would  give  a  bad 
flavor  to  batter  at  first,  yet  after  a  few  days,  the 


effect  was  not  observable.  "Yes,"  said  she,  **our 
folks  tried  that  last  year,  and  we  found  that  after 
a  few  days,  there  was  no  bad  taste  to  the  butter, 
but  when  we  came,  months  afterwards,  to  use  the 
butter  I  had  put  down  at  the  same  time,  we  found 
the  turnip  taste  as  bad  as  ever ;  the  fact  is,  we 
had  all  got  used  to  the  turnip  flavor,  so  that  we  did 
not  notice  it"  Yes,  wonderfully  kind  is  Nature  f 
We  are  informed  by  a  tanner  who  had  been  long 
in  the  business,  that  he  had  not  smelt  any  thing 
for  twenty  years,  and  a  lecturer  on  bees,  at  Yale, 
last  winter,  stated  that  after  being  stung  a  few 
times  by  bees,  people  usually  suffered  very  little 
from  their  sting.  Whether  habit  dulls  the  sense 
of  pain,  or  whether  the  first  half-dozen  stings  op- 
erate by  way  of  inoculation,  let  doctors  decide. 
If  you  wish  to  learn  whether  there  is  a  bad  taste 
to  water,  ask  a  stranger.  Everybody  perceives  a 
peculiar  quality  in  water  to  which  he  is  not  ac- 
customed. 

But  to  return  to  our  question — ^What  makes  the 
water  bad  ?  Let  us  deal  tenderly  with  our  suffer- 
ing friends.  Nobody  wants  to  be  told  plumply 
that  he  is  daily  imbibing  the  drainage  of  his 
vaults,  stables  and  sinks,  and  pouring  out  the 
same  delicious  compounds  to  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  guests  ;  especially  nobody  who  lives  in 
the  country,  where  they  boast  of  not  only  pure  air 
and  water,  but  even  pure  milk.  Let  us  cot  add 
insult  to  affliction,  by  any  rudeness  in  our  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  subject  so  delicate.  An  inno- 
cent and  respectable  man  may  have  an  infec- 
tious disease,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  made  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  public  streets. 
His  physician  wUl  privately  and  kindly  say  to 
him.  "The  symptoms  are  plain.  Sir,  andt^e  reme- 
dy is  simple ;  we  doctors  know  very  well  that 
every  man  considers  himself  an  exception  to  all 
general  laws,  that  he  expects  to  draw  the  first 
prize  in  the  lottery,  and  to  be  the  last  man  kiUed 
in  the  battle.  Do  not  trouble  me  with  any  pro- 
testations that  it  cannot  be  possible,  nor  say,  'Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,'  but  wash  in  the  Jordan,  and 
be  healed." 

A  hundred  farmers  who  will  read  this  paper, 
have  been  troubled  with  bad  water  in  their  wells. 
What  makes  it  bad  ?  Let  us  reason  together 
calmly.  You  will  agree  that  there  is  some  cause. 
We  know  that  the  rain  comes  clear  from  the 
clouds,  that  is  to  say,  substantially  so,  and  that 
therefore  the  impurity  which  exists  in  the  well- 
water  is  in  some  way  acquired  in  its  passage 
upon  or  through  the  earth.  The  source  of  the 
trouble  is  then  to  be  sought  near  the  well,  b^ 
cause  even  impure  water  would  be  filtered  by  a 
long  passage  through  almost  any  kind  of  earth* 

Whence  oomes  the  wat^r  which  we  raise  from 
wells  ?  Primarily  from  the  clouds.  Then  it  8oak8 
down,  and  in  sandy  soila  usually  rests  on  dajr^ 
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gradually  percolating  towards  lower  places,  and 
bursting  out  on  hiH-sides  and  near  swamps  in 
springs.  Wells  in  sandy  places  are  usually  mere 
holes  where  the  rain  water  stands  clear  and  pure, 
if  it  is  not  oorrt^ted  in  its  passage  down  from 
the  surface.  In  soils  not  hom<^eaeou8,  such  as 
exists  in  stony  districts,  the  rain  water  is  collect- 
ed by  fissures  and  seams,  and  yarious  obstruc- 
tions, into  little  streams  or  veins,  which  we  strike 
in  digging,  or  which  are  drawn  aside  from  their 
course  by  our  excavation.  This  water  is  usually 
cold  and  clear,  though  often  hard,  from  some 
quality  acquired  on  its  underground  passage. 
''But  the  bad  water  does  not  come  from  those 
deep  springs  ?"  Gertionly  not,  but  as  it  oomes 
from'  *07new?iertj  let  us  inquire  fhrther.  About 
forty-two  inches  of  water  annually  falls  on  every 
foot  of  your  farm.  What  becomes  of  it  P  It  falls 
in  your  barn-yard,  and  you  are  too  good  a  farmer 
to  let  it  run  off  the  surface,  and  so  of  your  garden 
fall  of  manure,  and  your  fields. 

Tour  sink  drain  carries  somewhere  a  constant 
stream  of  filth,  usually  received  into  some  mere 
excavation,  and  so  of  the  vaults  for  matters  still 
more  offensive.  Sometimes  those  receptacles  are 
water-tight,  of  brick  and  cement,  but  on  farms 
this  is  the  exception.  The  vast  quantity  of  rain 
water,  with  all  the  impurities  acquired  in  all  those 
ways,  passes  downward,  and  where  does  it  go  ? 
It  seeks  the  lowest  level  and  outlet.  We  should 
expect  a  four-foot  drain  in  ordinary  cases  to 
draw,  as  it  is  called,  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  to  take  off  the  water  down  to  nearly  the  level 
of  its  bottom,  in  forty-eight  hours.  A  deep  pit 
from  which  you  should  pump  out  the  water  would 
drain  much  further.  You  would  expect  such  a 
pit  to  drain  everything  within  many  rods  of  it. 
All  the  drainage  water  would  gradually  find  vent 
in  that  pit.  Just  such  a  pit  is  your  well.  It  is 
the  lowest  opening  {<x  all  the  water  that  descends 
firom  the  surface  into  the  earth  for  a  certain  area. 
But  the  water  is  good  a  part  of  the  year,  and  only 
very  bad  in  summer.  It  is  hardly  civil  to  say 
that  your  broth  is  thinner  when  much  diluted. 
We  will  therefore  suggest  ^at  so  large  a  quanti- 
ty of  pure  water  flows  into  and  out  of  wells 
supplied  by  veins  of  water  in  the  wet  season, 
that  the  small  proportion  of  surface  water  is  not 
appreciable ;  or  we  may  suggest  that  when  the 
well  is  comparatively  full,  the  surface  water  runs 
off  at  the  surface,  because  it  finds  little  or  no  de- 
scent toward  the  welL  It  is  evident  that  no  wa- 
iter can  run  into  a  well  already  full,  and  that  the 
depth  of  the  well  for  drainage,  is  its  depth  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

We  have  been  consulted  many  times  on  this 
subject,  and  often  have  suggested  what  has  proved 
to  be  the  true  source  in  the  particular  case.  The 
list  of  causes  may  not  have  a  poetical  savor,  but 


what  makes  the  water  bad  in  most  cases,  ifl^  firttt 
some  dead  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat,  toads  or  frt^s, 
and  in  sandy  soil,  angle-worms,  which  often  crawl 
down  for  moisture  and  die.  It  is  surprising  how 
small  a  decoction  of  these  dead  creatures  will  give 
an  "ancient  and  fish-like  smell"  to  a  whole  well 
of  water.  Secondly,  the  drainage  from  stables 
and  barns.  Thirdly,  and  generally,  the  drainage 
from  sinks  and  vaults,  which,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  so  saturate  the  earth  that  it  cannot 
longer  filter  out  the  impurities,  and  they  pass 
downward  with  the  surface  water. 

Our  article  is  already  too  long,  and  if  the  sub- 
ject seems  worth  pursuing,  we  may  speak  of  the 
remedies  for  existing  troubles  of  this  kind  in  the 
future.  • 


i^fheNew  Englmd 
THE  OIiD  BAHSr. 

D£AB  Sir  :— The  following,  to  me,  at  least,) 
beautiful  firagment  of  poetry  I  chanced  to  read 
some  time  ago,  as  it  was  floating  along  on  the 
public  press.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  seen 
it  before,  and  even  if  you  have,  I  think  it  will  b^ 
new  to  most  of  your  numerous  readers.  I  there- 
fore send  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  ibe  Farmer,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  to  oetXLpy  a  place  in  your  val- 
uahle  iournal.  I  know  not  the  author,  but  its 
perusal  will  cause  many  a  heart  to  travel  hack  to 
to  the  scenes  of  boyhood,  while  memory,  ever 
faithful,  will  point  to  the  Old  Bam,  situated  on 
the  old  homestead,  so  aptly  portrayed  in  the  M^ 
lowing  verses — the  scene  oi  many  a  froUc  and 
pastime  bk  days  long  since  gone  by. 

Boston,  Auff^  1860.  John  F.  Tilton. 

Rickety,  old,  and  cmzy, 
Sbtngleless,  liuifldEigsoine  doof»~ 
•  RiAd  lb  the  upper  itoTy, 
Wa&ting  la  boards  la  ttM  fhon ; 
Reams  strong  tbidc  vithoobireba, 
Ridgepole  yellow  and  gray, 
Hanging  tn  helpless  impoteiiee, 
Over  tha  mows  of  hagr. 

How  the  winds  torn  aroand  It  S— 
»  Winds  of  a  stormy  day- 

Scattering  the  ft»graot  bay-seedi. 
Whisking  the  straws  aw«y«- 
Streaming  in  at  the  crevices, 
Spreading  the  clover  smell. 
Changing  the  dark  old  granary 
Into  a  flowery  dell ! 

0,  how  I  loved  the  shadows 
That  clang  to  the  silent  roof— 
Dsy-Creams  won;  with  the  qidet 
Many  a  glittering  woof. 
I  climbed  to  the  liigheat  rafter. 
Watched  the  swallows  at  play, 
Admired  the  knots  in  the  boarding. 
And  rolled  in  billows  of  hay ! 


Boot  Cxtlturs. — This  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration at  a  late  meeting  of  the  "Harvest 
Club"  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Seven  members  of 
the  club  had  raised  last  year,  an  aggregate  of 
15,000  bushels — a  single  individual  4000.    One 
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And  a  half  acres  produced  twenty-eight  tons  of 
mangolds;  one-fourth  of  an  acre  250  bushels. 
Commencing  early  in  September  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  mangolds  may  be  fed  to  stock.  It  seemed 
to  be  admitted  by  the  club  that  carrots  do  not  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk  when  fed  to  cows,  but  that 
tur,iips  do.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Qen- 
ileman  says  that  a  person  of  his  acquaintance 
who  sold  milk  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  after  careful  exper- 
iments with  various  roots  to  secure  the  greatest 
quantity  of  milk,  gave  the  preference  to  the  sugar 
beet,  and  raised  that  exclusively  while  he  remained 
in  the  milk  business. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
ABOUT  A  BOIiIiEB   AND  GBASS  SEED. 

Dear  Sm : — What  is  the  best  kind  of  roller  for 
farm  purposes  P  Arc  thev  to  be  found  at  the  ag- 
ricultural stores  in  the  city  ?  If  so,  what  is  the 
material, — wood,  iron  or  granite  ?  And  what  the 
cost  ? 

In  answering  the  above,  you  will  oblige  one  of 
your  constant  readers,  and  one,  too,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  a  book  farmer,  and  for  several 
years  last  past,  a  practical  farmer.  In  this  partic- 
ular, he  has  had  no  experience,  save  the  loss  of  a 
bushel  of  herds  grass  seed,  sown  two  years  ago, 
laat  of  September,  on  a  piece  of  light  upland,  not 
one  seed  of  which  has  ever  been  seen,  or  heard 
from  as  yet,  though  the  ground  has  not  been  since 
plowed.  Another  bushel  of  the  same  lot  of  seed, 
sown  at  the  same  time,  on  the  meadow  land  near 
bv,  came  up  well,  and  has  done  well.  Two  acres 
or  meadow  land,  prior  to  that  time  full  of  stumps, 
windfalls,  withey  bushes,  cat-o'-nine-tails,  bull- 
rushes,  frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  and  all  sorts  of  of- 
fensive smells  in  the  height  of  dog*days,  has  been 
reclaimed,  drained,  and  covered  with  yellow  sand, 
in  places  where  the  plow  did  not  reach  the  white 
two  inches  deep,  spread  from  a  horse  cart  in  De- 
cember, after  the  frost  had  stiffened  the  muck  hard 
enough  to  bear,  has  produced  since  that  time, 
what  may  be  termed  with  propriety  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  hay.  It  was  not  weighed,  but  there  was  as 
much  as  could  be 'made  upon  the  ground.  I  send 
you,  herewith  one  head  of  the  herdsgrass,  that  grew 
upon  the  muck  beds,  Hi  inches  long.  This  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  rest.  This 
is  the  only  head  of  that  length  found ;  7i  inches 
may  be  deemed  nearer  the  avera^  length  of  heads. 
Many  heads  were  found  eight,  nine  and  ten  inches, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  11 J  long.  Why  the  herds- 
grass  seed  took  well  on  this,  and  proved  a  total 
faUure  upon  the  adjoining  upland,  I  do  not  know. 
One  farmer  of  some  experience  has  told  me,  *'it 
would  have  come,  if  I  had  rolled  the  land  after 
sowing.''  He  remarked,  "The  late  Judge  Hayes, 
of  South  Berwick,  could  never  ffrow  a  good  catch 
of  hay  seed  on  Ihe  light  soil  of  his  farm,  until  he 
used  a  roller."  I  therefore  want  a  roller,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  experiment  with. 

Old  Bebwick. 

Bockingham  CousUy,  N.  E^  1860. 

Bemarks. — The  rollers  sold  at  the  agricultural 
stores  are  usually  iron,  and  cost  from  $10  to  $30, 
according  to  size.    Any  small  seeds  come  better 


to  have  the  earth  pressed  ^  little  about  them. 
Where  grain  is  sowed,  have  you  not  noticed  that 
it  comes  quickest  and  best  in  the  tracks  of  the 
cattle  ? 

^TSDB  trSEB  OF  MonKTAurs. 

Rev.  T.  Starr  King,  m  his  work  on  "The  White 
Hills;  their  Legends,  Landscape  and  Poetry,'' 
published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.,  thus 
pleasantly  discourses  upon  one  of  the  uses  of 
mountains : 

"Mr.  Buskin  notes  it  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent uses  of  mountains  that  they  cause  perpetu- 
al changes  in  the  soils  of  the  earth.  The  physical 
geographera  assure  us  that  if  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Alps  were  shoveled  out  over  Emrope,  the  lev- 
el of  the  continent  would  be  raised  about  twenty 
feet.  And  this  process  of  leveling  is  continually 
going  on.  By  a  calculation,  which  he  made  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  Mr.  Buskin  believes  that 
one  of  the  inaigniieant  runlets,  only  four  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  de^,  carries  down  from 
Mont  Blanc  eighty  tons  of  granite  dust  a  year ; 
at  which  rate  of  theft  at  least  eighty  thousand 
tons  of  the  substance  of  that  moantam  must  be 
yearly  transformed  into  drift  sand  by  the  streams, 
and  oistributed  upon  the  plain  below.  On  White- 
face  mountain,  of  the  Sandwich  group,  a  slide 
took  place  in  1820  which  hurled  down  huge  blocks 
of  granite,  sienite,  quartz,  felspar,  and  trap-rocks, 
and  cut  a  deep  ravine  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
several  miles  in  extent.  But  compensation  was 
made  in  part  for  its  destructive  fujy.  An  exten- 
sive meadow  at  the  base,  which  had  borne  only 
wild,  coarse  grasses,  was  rendered  more  fertile  by 
the  fine  sediment,  here  and  there  four  or  five  feet 
in  depth,  that  was  distributed  upon  it,  and  now 
produces  excellent  grass  and  white  clover.  Take 
a  century  cur  two  into  account,  and  we  find  the 
mountains  fertilizing  the  soil  by  the  minerals  they 
restore  to  it  to  compensate  the  wastes  of  the  har- 
vests. The  hills,  wnich,  as  compared  with  living 
beings,  seem  everlasting,  are  in  truth,  as  perish- 
ing as  they.  Its  veins  of  flowing  fountains  weary 
the  mountain  heart,  as  the  cnmson  pulse  does 
ours  \  the  natural  force  of  the  iron  crag  is  abat- 
ed in  its  appointed  time,  like  the  strength  of  the 
sinews  in  a  human  old  age ;  and  it  is  but  the 
lapse  of  the  longer  years  of  decay  which,  in  the 
sight  of  its  Creator,  diatinguishe^  the  mountain 
range  from  the  moth  and  the  worm." 


Sheep  in  Texas. — ^A  Texan  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Oentleman  says  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed of  one  man  who  had  400  and  others  from 
100  to  200  sheep  frozen  to  death  by  the  severe 
northers  of  the  past  season.  One  gentleman 
who  had  a  varied  flock  of  500,  containing  many 
Merinos  and  common  Mexican  sheep,  a  few  Ox- 
fordshire sheep,  a  recent  English  stock  from  the 
flock  of  John  T.  Andrew,  of  Cornwall,  Ct,  lost 
sixty  Merinos,  &c.,  from  his  flock  during  the 
norther  of  the  first  of  December,  while  the  thick- 
fleeced  Oxfordshires  seemed  quite  indifferent  to 
the  cold. 
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THB  BABOMETSB  AND  ITS  USE. 

The  attention  of  the  agricultural  community 
haTing  been  called  to  this  instrument  the  past 
season,  more  directly  than  ever  before,  mainly  by 
the  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  in  other 
Agricultural  Journals,  of  the  instruments  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  John  M.  Merrick  &  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  we  propose  in  this  article  to  explain 
briefly  the  character  of  the  instrument,  and  its 
utility  as  a  weather-guage. 

The  word  Barometer  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  weight  and  to  measure.  The  in* 
strument,  therefore,  is  io  measure  weight,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  atmosphere,  or  is,  in  other  words,  to 
determine  the  pBessmre.  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air 
one  inch  square,  and  of  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere above  the  earth,  is  equal  to  about  15  lbs. 
This  column  will  then  sustain  a  column  of  water, 
mercury  or  any  other  fluid  of  similar  size,  and 
high  enough  to  make  it  equal  in  weight.  The  col- 
umn of  water  which  can  thus  be  sustained  is  32 
feet  in  height,  the  column  of  mercury  about  29 
inches.  Galileo  commenced,  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  experiments  to  ascertain  why  a  column  of 
water  could  be  raised  in  a  vacuum  only  to  the 
height  of  32  feet.  Without  completing  these  ex- 
periments he  died,  and  left  his  pupil,  Torricelli, 
to  pursue  the  investigations.  He  used  mercury ; 
filling  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  with  the  fluid,  he 
placed  his  finger  over  the  other  end,  which  he 
then  immersed  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  holding  the 
tube  upright.  Upon  removing  his  finger,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  sunk  and  finally  rested  at  a 
height  of  28  inches  above  the  level  of  that  in  the 
basin.  Repeated  experiments  resulted  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  was  discovered  a  principle  in 
natural  law  which  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  Creator. 

The  Barometer  thus  being  invented,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  were 
discovered  to  affect  it.  Pascal,  a  French  philos- 
opher, also  inferred,  and  established  the  truth  of 
his  inference  by  experiment,  that  the  Barometer 
would  indicate  a  lessened  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  ascending  with  it  above  the  ordinary  lev- 
el of  the  earth's  surface.  These  experiments  were 
conducted  in  the  years  1642  to  1648.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  form  of 
the  barometer,  but  those  now  most  approved  are 
essentially  the  same  as  Torricelli's,  a  straight  in- 
verted tube,  about  thirty-two  inches  in  height, 
and  mercury  as  the  measuring  liquid.  Some  have 
been  made  where  no  liquid  was  used,  but  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  determined  by  its 
pressure  upon  the  sides  of  a  metal  box  from  which 
the  air  had  been  exhausted.  The  mercurial  ba- 
rometers are,  however,  the  standard,  and  much 
preferred  by  scientific  men. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  always  the  same.  The  presence  of  mois- 
ture, the  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  force 
of  the  winds,  all  operate  to  make  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  at  any  point,  an  almost  constantly 
changing  quantity.  Observations  for  now  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  enabled  us  to  judge 
with  much  accuracy,  by  these  changes  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the  ba- 
rometer, of  approaching  changes  in  the  weather. 
It  has  been  found  that  almost  invariably  certain 
atmospheric  changes  precede  a  change  of  the 
weather  from  wet  to  dry,  or  ttom  dry  to  wet,  and 
that  the  barometer  never  indicates  so  high  an  al- 
titude during  a  storm  as  during  dry  weather. 
These  observations  have  established  a  set  of  rules 
for  judging  of  approaching  changea  of  weather, 
which  we  shall  give  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  index  affixed  to  some  barometers,  marking 
upon  a  circular  disc  the  height  of  the  mercury, 
with  the  alleged  corresponding  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  of  no  value,  and  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  In  fact  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  at 
any  given  time  is  not  alone  a  guide  to  the  weaih* 
er  which  may  follow,  but  the  true  guide  is — 
whether  the  height  indicated  is  more  or  less  than 
that  indicated  a  short  time  previously ;  whether 
the  mercury  is  declining,  or  rising,  at  the  time  of 
the  observation. 

There  are  also  changes  of  the  barometer  in  oar 
latitude,  which  indicate  no  corresponding  change 
of  weather.  For  instance,  the  mercury  during  fair 
weather  may  stand  at  a  high  altitude  in  the  morn- 
ing and  decline  a  little  towards  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  with  no  variation  of  the  weather  follow- 
ing. But  should  this  change  cotUimUy  and  the  mer- 
cury still  decline,  and  not  return  towards  midnight 
to  its  altitude  in  the  morning,  then  a  change  is  sure 
to  follow.  We  notice  this  change  in  a  Timb3r'8 
Barometer  which  hangs  by  our  side  as  we  write  this 
— ^Tuesday  P.  M.,  (Sept  4th,) — which  has  declined 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  since  9  o'clock  this  morning. 
As  it  fell  in  a  similar  manner  yesterday,  and  rose 
again  at  nightfall,  we  apprehend  no  change  unless 
this  decline  continues.  It  was  a  knowledge  of 
these  changes  which  led  us  last  week  in  noticing 
this  instrument,  to  caution  people  against  imput- 
ing to  that,  faults  which  exist  only  their  in  own 
ignorance  of  its  principles,  and  to  advise  them 
to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  before  judging  falsely  of  its  indications. 
Mr.'Timby's  Barometer  is  a  simple  instrument,  its 
indications  plain  to  be  read  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. We  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  made,  as 
the  mercury  has  that  brilliant  Instre  which  be- 
speaks its  purity,  and  in  inclining  the  tube  it 
strikes  'against  the  top  with  a  sharp  click  which 
indicates  a  perfect  vacuum.  These  points  show 
a  correct  construction ;  and  as  the  principle  of 
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the  barometer's  action  is  unchangeable,  it  follows 
that  a  correct  and  careful  construction  of  the  in- 
strament  is  all  that  is  needed,  to  make  it  as  per- 
fect as  any  instrument  of  the  kind  can  be. 

This  article  is  already  longer  than  we  designed, 
and  we  close  by  giving  the  following  rules  from 
a  distinguished  English  authority,  which  we  ad- 
vise all  who  own  a  barometer  to  preserve  and 
consult : 

1.  After  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  if  the 
barometer  begins  to  fall  slowly  and  steadily,  rain 
will  certainly  ensue ;  but  if  the  fine  weather  has 
been  of  long  duration,  the  mercury  may  &11  for 
two  or  three  days  before  any  perceptible  change 
takes  place ;  and  the  longer  the  time  that  elapses 
before  the  rain  comes,  the  longer  the  wet  weather 
is  likely  to  last. 

2.  If,  after  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  with  a 
low  barometer,  the  mercury  rises  slowly  and 
Bteadilv,  fine  weather  will  come,  though  two  or 
three  aays  may  elapse  before  the  change ;  and  the 
fine  weather  will  be  permanent  in  proportion  to 
the  time  that  passes  before  the  perceptible  change 
takes  place. 

3.  If  a  change  of  weather  immediately  follows 
the  motion  of  Uie  mercury,  the  change  will  not  be 
permanent. 

4.  If  the  barometer  rise  slowl;^  and  steadily  for 
two  days  or  more,  fine  weather  will  follow,  though 
it  should  rain  incessantly  during  these  two  days. 
But  if  on  the  appearance  of  fine  weather,  in  the 
above  instance,  the  mercury  begins  to  fall  again, 
the  fine  weather  will  be  veiy  transient.  Apply  the 
reverse  of  Uiis  to  a  change  from  fair  to  rainy 
weather. 

5.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  in  sprinff  or 
fall  indicates  wind ;  in  the  summer,  with  a  sultry 
atmosphere,  an  approaching  thunder-storm;  in 
the  winter,  if  aft;er  continued  cold,  a  chanfi;e  of 
wind,  with  thaw  and  rain.  Or  should  the  cold  be 
unabated  and  the  mercury  fall,  snow  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

6.  Rapid  fiuctuations  of  the  barometer  do  not 
indicate  permanent  change  of  weather ;  only  the 
slow,  steady  and  continu^  changes  of  the  mer- 
cury. 

Local  atmospheric  influences  may  vary  these 
rules  somewhat,  and  therefore  experience  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  a  person  to  judge  with  entire 
accuracy  in  any  case. 


i>br  the  Neto  Bugkmd  Farmer. 

OOBSr  JUPTBR  BUTA  BAGAS. 

Mr.  Fabbier  : — ^Although  a  mechanic  by  trade, 
I  am  not  strictly  one  by  nature,  for  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  farming  world,  and  enjoy  no  Tittle 
pleasure  in  reading  many  articles  on  tne  subject 
m  the  Farmer*  Many  times  I  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  reply  to  inquiries,  but  thinking  that  there 
were  many  more  capable  of  doing  so  than  myself, 
I  have  deferred  until  now.  In  perusing  the  pages 
of  your  issue  of  the  18th  inst,  I  noticed  an  arti- 
cle by  **T.  M.,"  which  contained  some  ideas  which 
appeared  rather  erroneous  to  me.  He  says  "Nei- 
tncr  com  nor  tohjxccowill  prrow  after  ruta  baj^as," 


He  adds,  "Why  not  P  What  will  P"  I  knownoth- 
ing  about  tobacco,  (and  am  not  desirous  to  learn,) 
but  I  do  know  that  com  will  crow  after  ruta  ba- 
gas.  While  writing,  I  can  look  out  upon  a  piece 
of  com,  which  looks  as  well  as  any  I  have  seen 
this  year ;  it  is  well  silked,  and  has  not  a  few  ears, 
and  last  year  at  this  time  there  was  a  good  piece 
of  ruta  bagas  upon  the  same  ground. 

Perhaps  the  "secret  of  success''  is  this :  The 
man  who  cultivates  the  above-mentioned  ground 
uses  a  large  quantity  of  wood  ashes. 

West  Mnot,  Me.,  Aug.,  1860.       Obsebyeb. 


^br  the  New  Bagland  Ftmeer, 
FABJCBBS*  WrVBS  AJTD  DAUOHTBBS* 

Fannen'  VfXyw  Hard  Workcn— The  Otber  Side— ntnnen  and 
Ifecbantca — Pursuit  of  EnowledgB  under  I)ifllcultie»— Lat^ 
LeMoiu — Churning  and  Frying  Panoakcs  Mountain  Girts 
must  Hunt  for  more  Sanahine ! 

Mb.  Bbown  : — Will  you  allow  another  "farm- 
er's daughter"  to  speak  "through  the  columns  of 
your  paper  ?"  Not  in  pity  and  in  sympathy  for 
that  much  abused  band  of  farmers'  wives, — but 
rather  to  congratulate  them  upon  their  happy  sit- 
uation ;  and  also  to  correct  some  erroneous  ideas 
advanced  by  our  friend  from  the  "Old  Granite 
State,"^ 

Having  spent  considerable  time  in  mechanics' 
families,  I  may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  a  "well 
established  fact,  that  farmers'  wives  are  the  most 
hard  working  class  in  existence ;"  that  their  la- 
bors, generally,  are  not  more  arduous,  and  that 
they  have  quite  as  much  leisure  for  improving 
the  mind,  as  they  would  have  in  other  stations  of 
life. 

Is  there  not  as  much  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment in  a  farmer's  family  as  in  a  mechanic's  P  A 
farmer's  wife  whose  "ideas  of  human  nature  and 
the  world  are  limited  to  her  native  village"  can 
scarcely  be  found.  And  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  present  teachers  are  from  farmers'  families. 
Does  tnis  show  that  their  advantages  for  educa- 
tion are  limited  P  There  is  less  real  poverty 
amon^  farmers  than  amon^  mechanics.  But  sup- 
pose, m  some  instances,  rigid  economy  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live  comfortably.  The  "expan- 
sion of  the  germs  of  intellect"  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  "profits  of  the  farm."  Any  brave-heart- 
ed, courageous  girl,  may  acquire  a  good  education, 
alUiough  a  course  of  study  at  a  public  institution 
is  not  permitted. 

Very  little  money,  (and  a  willing  heart  will  find 
ways  to  earn  that  little,)  suffices  to  furnish  all 
necessary  books  $  and  no  one  who  has  not  in  ear- 
nest tried  it,  is  aware  how  many  leisure  moments 
there  are  in  a  day,  which  may  be  devoted  to  study. 
I  assure  you  that  a  Latin  lesson  may  be  very  read- 
ily committed  to  memory,  even  while  turning  a 
churn-crank,  or  frying  "pancakes  !" 

With  regard  to  the  youn^  lady  mentioned  by  the 
"farmer's  daughter,"  permit  me  to  say,  (and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  thought  the  same,  Mr.  Editor, 
although  too  gallant  to  express  it !)  if  said  young 
lady  refuses  to  marry  a  tarmer,  simply  because 
she  is  fearftil  of  hard  work,  and  because  he  has 
not  wealth  to  provide  a  piano  and  large  library, 
she  deserves  to  remain  single  through  life. 

It  is  the  fashion  here  in  Massachusetts,  when 
we  cannot  afford  a  piano  without  being  in  debt 
for  it,  to  make  all  the  music  we  can  without  it, — 
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and  economize,  with  faith  that  one  day  it  will  be 
forthcoming,  "free  and  independent" 

No  heart  need  pine  for  pictures  upon  the  wallg, 
when  all  about  us  we  have  paintinp^s  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever  human  artists  could  form.  Here, 
from  my  window,  is  a  view, — a  blue  lake  resting 
like  a  gem  in  its  setting  of  foliage,  and  the  "ev- 
erlasting hills"  touched  up  with  a  golden  sunset 
light, — a  view  which  fills  mv  heart  with  gratitude 
that  my  home  is  far  from  tne  busy  town, — ^thot  I 
am  a  farmer's  daughter. 

I  trust  our  mountain  sister  will,  by  searching, 
find  more  sunshine  in  farm  life  than  she  now 
dreams  of;  and  not  doom  the  ''rising  race"  of 
young  farmers  to  perpetual  bachelorship,  by 
"striking  so  mournful  a  strain."  Anna. 

W ,  Mass.,  1860. 


ITKTRACl^S  AND  HEFUBB. 

8UCXEKS  JMOVa  CORN. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  yon,  or  some  of  your  furming 
correspondents,  if  any  advantage  is  derived  in  catting 
out  tlie  suckers  among  com  ?  I  have  a  field  of  com 
which  is  vcrv  stout ;  it  is  planted  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  I  have  left  only  four  spears  in  the  hill,  but 
the  suckers  have  come  out  so  thick  that  it  makes  a 
complete  swamp  of  the  field.  0.  L.  Sakborn. 

Concord,  N,  H,,  I860. 

Remarks.— Opinion  is  divided  as  to  this  matter. 
We  head  in  grapevines,  squashes,  tomatoes  and  trees; 
why  not  subtract  a  portion  of  the  surplus  plants  among 
com  on  the  same  principle  ?  We  should  be  glad  of 
opinions  on  this  point  ftom  observing  and  experimen- 
tal persons.  

IMPROVBXBKT  OP  8HEBP  POB  WOOL. 

Having  Just  commenced  the  business  of  keeping 
sheep,  and  being  obliged  to  make  up  my  fiock  of  about 
five  hundred  from  such  as  I  can  flna  for  sale  fh>m  half- 
blood  Merino  to  common  Canada,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  improve  in  some  way  on  the  quality  of  the  wool 
Whether  it  would  be  best  to  cross  tnem  with  a  Merino 
ch:  South  Down,  I  am  not  able  to  sav.  Any  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  this  matter  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Freeman  Doane. 

Remarks.— Among  our  correspondents,  wo  have 
those  conversant  with  this  matter,  persons  who  under- 
stand the  results  of  the  crossings,  and  the  demands  of 
the  market  for  wool,  and  we  prefer  their  opinions 
rather  than  ofi^r  our  own,  made  up  from  more  limited 
experiences.  The  question  asked  is  important,  and  we 
hope  will  be  replied  to  early. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CIDER  MILLS. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  throagh  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer  of  whom  I  can  get  information  conocming  ci- 
der-mills, and  what  kind  are  the  best  ?  Whether  those 
that  press  the  pomace  immediately  are  equal  to  those 
where  the  cider  can  remain  in  the  pomace  for  a  length 
of  time }  What  the  arrangements  are  for  pressing  a 
large  cheese,  or  nuiking,  without  the  use  of  straw,  and 
where  any  are  located  of  the  '!ommon  nut  mill  kind, 
run  by  water  power,  where  the  apples  are  put  in  above 
into  a  hopper,  and  the  pomace  falls  in  a  bed  beneath, 
if  there  axe  any  such  in  this  vicinity? 

Wethenjieldf  Ct,,  1860.  A  Subsoriber. 

Remarks. — We  do  not  possess  the  knowledge 
wanted.    Will  some  one  who  has  it  reply  ? 

FOWL  MEADOW  GRASS. 

Wni  yon  please  infonn  mo  through  your  paper, 
whether  the  enclosed  specimen  of  grass  is  the  genuine 
Fowl  Meadow  ?   If  not,  what  kind  of  gross  is  it  ? ' 

Oasipee,  N.  H,,  1860.  8.  B.  Garter. 

Bbmarks.— We  have  no  doubt  but  It  is. 


RUTA  BAOAa— CABBAGES — ORCHARD. 

Will  yon  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  what  rota 
bagas  are  worth  per  bushel  in  the  fall,  and  how  many 
pounds  to  the  bushel  ?  Will  they,  and  cabbages  suc- 
ceed well  on  the  same  ground,  for  two  or  more  vean, 
with  a  liberal  coat  of  manure  each  year,  say  in  an 
orchard  which  has  been  set  with  apple  trees  eleven 
years  ?  s.  a. 

SeituaUy  Aug»^,  1860. 

Remarks.— Ruta  bagas  vary  in  price  as  do  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  They  are  usually  sold  by  the 
barrel,  and  bring,  by  the  quantity,  i^m  sixty  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  barrel  in  Boston,  rarely,  however,  ex- 
ceeding eighty  cents.  Any  crop  will  succeed  well  af- 
ter them  if  the  land  is  highly  manured,  and  the  crop 
well  tended.  But  in  a  well  grown  orchard  of  eleven 
years,  a  large  crop  of  anything  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected short  of  a  most  liberal  manuring. 

A  LIST  OP  PL0WER8  POR   A  NORTHERN  CLIMATE. 

Having  seen  a  piece  in  the  Farmer  Inquuring  for  a 
list  of  hardy  biennials  or  perennials,  I  thought  I  would 
give  the  names  of  a  few,  viz.: 

Peony,  Oribns,  Moss  Pink,  Gtoldoi  Mosa,  PUos, 
Chinese  Larkspur,  English  Bluebell,  Fleur  de  Lis, 
Monkshood,  Featherfeu,  Spidenrert,  Columbine,  la* 
dian  Pink,  Sweet  Rocket,  Foxglove,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Double  Creeper,  Crocus,  Daffodil,  Tulip,  Queen  of  the 
Meadow,  Magnolia,  Garden  Lily,  Tiger  Lily,  Day  Lily, 
White  Lily,  Clhnbing  Honcysncklo,  Iceland  Moss, 
Myrtle,  Napoleon  Violet,  Carniation  Pink,  eleven  kinds 
of  Eoses,  i^  and  white,  Snowdrop,  Mnskmalua,  Le> 
bra  Mallows,  Honesty,  Syringa,  Dlelytra  Spectabilia, 
Persian  Lilac,  Cautcrbary  Bell,  Verbena,  Jonquil,  be- 
sides two  hundred  varieties  of  annuals  and  one  nun- 
drcd  varieties  of  house  plants.  O.  S.  Jacobs. 

BoUon,  Mau.,  Aug^  1860« 

Mr.  Editor  z— A  oommunlcatlon  appeared  in  the 
Bostx>n  Cidtivator  of  1853,  ih)m  whlen  I  copy  the 
following,  viz.: 

PLBVRO  PNEUMOiriA. 

"This  terrible  scourge  to  animals  it  is  said  can  be 
prevented  by  Inoculation.  Dr.  Williams,  a  Belgian, 
made  the  discovery,  and  has  put  it  to  the  test  throagh 
a  series  of  experiments  ft-om  1850  down  to  the  present 
time  (1863.)  108  cows  and  oxen  thus  treated  have 
been  completely  protected  from  the  contagion,  while 
of  60  placed  under  the  same  circumstances  17  have 
taken  the  dif-cose.  The  doctor  takes  the  vims  fVom  the 
animal  suffering  under  the  disease  and  inserts  it  under- 
neath the  tail  of  the  sound  anhnal.  This  done,  the 
matter  gives  evidence  of  its  effbcts,  and  the  animal  is 
rendered  unassaUablc  by  the  disease.  If  this  proves 
to  be  etTcctual,  as  it  thus  far  promises  to  be,  the  doc- 
tor will  have  performed  most  valuable  service  in  the 
world.'* 

Glover,  Aug,  13, 1860.  m.  p. 


HHiIi-aiDfi  BABirS. 


Constructing  barns  upon  side-hills  is  a  practice 
which  is  gaining  favor  among  the  best  farmers  in 
this  country.  Having  once  become  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  such  a  location,  we  are  sure  no 
farmer  would  be  willing  to  construct  his  bams  in 
any  other  manner,  if  this  were  practicable.  The 
testimony  of  the  VaUey  Farmer  on  this  subject  is 
as  follows:  "The  most  convenient  arrangement 
for  a  stock  barn  is  upon  a  side-hill,  where  the  hay 
and  grain  may  be  carted  in  upon  the  upper  story, 
and  pitched  into  the  bays  below.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment saves  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  hauling  the 
feed  for  the  stock.  Another  advantage  of  a  side- 
hill  bam  is  the  manure  may  be  deposited  in  a  cel- 
lar below,  where  the  whole  of  the  liquid  portion 
can  be  saved,  and  where  the  whole  can  undergo 
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a  degree  of  fermentation  before  it  is  exposed  to 
the  washing  rains  and  the  weather  outside.  Upon 
the  lower  side,  too,  the  cellar  can  he  approacned 
with  the  team  and  carts,  and  material  added  to 
the  manure  heap  to  absorb  the  urine  and  add  to 
the  general  stock,  or  to  render  the  whole  easy  of 
access  for  hauling  away. 

*'A  bam  thus  arranged  not  only  saves  a  great 
amount  of  labor  in  hauling  the  hay,  &c.,  in  stack- 
ing and  feeding,  but  the  quality  is  ^eatly  pre- 
served by  being  housed  at  once  after  it  is  cured. 
Add  to  these  advantages  the  still  more  important 
consideration--the  comfort  and  thrift  secured  to 
the  animals  in  consequence  of  the  protection  af- 
forded from  the  storms  of  winter,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  no  more  profitable  investment  can  be 
made  connected  with  the  farm  than  in  the  con- 
Btniction  of  a  suitable  bam." — Homestead, 


For  the  New  Smgland  Farmer. 

THX  nCPBOVZSMEin*  OF  OIjD  FABTUltBS. 

A  line  Field  of  Potatoes— Winter  Wheat  grown  on  old  Future 
Land,  with  the  Qfe  of  Bone  Dust. 

The  improvement,  within  a  reasonable  cost,  of 
the  old  mn-out  pastures  of  New  England,  is,  to 
my  mind,  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  cultivation  our  farm- 
ers can  undertake.  Having  had  my  attention  di- 
rected to  this  subject  for  several  years,  I  have 
been  induced  to  try  various  methods  for  the  reno- 
vation of  such  lands — the  results  of  some  of  which 
have  been  given  in  former  communications  to  the 
Fanner,  Several  interesting  improvements  of 
these  lands  are  now  in  progress  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood ;  and  having  to-day  visited  some 
of  the  fields  either  already  made  productive  as 
pasture,  or  undergoing  tillage,  to  bring  them  into 
that  condition,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  give  the 
details,  in  part^  of  what  was  observed.  In  a  dom- 
mnnication  to  the  Farmer j  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  1856, 1  described  a  tract  of^  sixty 
or  more  acres  of  worn-out  pasture-land,  then  re- 
cently purchased  bv  our  Vermont  As^rlum,  the 
improvement  of  which  had  become  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, and  one  in  which,  firom  some  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Institution,  I  felt  an  active  interest 
This  tract  lies  more  or  less  rolling,  but  nowhere 
so  steep,  or  uneven,  as  to  be  inconvenient,  or  ob- 
jectionable for  plowing.  The  improvements  com- 
menced upon  it  ^ve  years  ago  have  been  steadily 
progressing  since,  in  pieces  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres 
each,  until  some  of  them  now  have  sufficient  age 
to  give  them  a  certain  character,  from  which  some 
conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn.  I  shall  first 
speak  of  three  fields  comprised  within  this  tract. 

The  first  piece  looked  at  to-day,  a  field  of  about 
fifteen  acres,  is  now  covered  with  a  promising 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  land  was  the  oldest  kind 
of  Donnd-out  pasture,  co'rered  with  moss,  and  a 
feeble  growth  of  inferior  grasses,  interspersed 
with  sweet  fern,  shrub  pine,  and  other  bushes. 
The  largest  bushes  were  snaked  out,  root  and 
branch,  hy  taking  a  chain-hitch  to  them  with  the 
oxen ;  and  others  were  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
and  the  little  stumps  turned  under  by  the  plow. 
In  November  last,  the  large  breaking-up  plow, 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  was  started,  and  the  land 
turned  over  about  eight  inches  deep,  in  the  nicest 
and  most  thorough  style.    In  April  last,  it  was 


harrowed,  furrowed  out '  in  rows  one  way,  thre* 
feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  a  shovel  full  of  compost, 
made  of  muck  and  ashes,  was  dropped  once  in 
every  three  feet  in  the  rows.  The  potatoes  were 
dropped  upon  the  compost,  and  the  planting  fin- 
ished about  the  20th  of  April.  The  muck  used 
had  lain  in  a  large  pile  on  dry  land,  for  a  year  or 
more ;  and  last  fall  it  was  composted  with  un- 
Icacbed  ashes,  using  about  three  bushels  of  ashes 
to  an  ox-cart  load,  or  one-third  of  a  cord  of  muck. 
After  lying  in  a  heap  a  few  we^s,  the  compost 
was  shovelled  over,  and  then  carted  upon  the 
plowed  land,  and  deposited  in  heaps  of  ten  to 
twenty  loads  each,  at  convenient  pfaces  for  re- 
loading and  dropping  in  the  hills  at  planting 
time. 

The  potatoes  were  hoed  twice,  using  the  horse 
and  cultivator  between  the  rows  at  each  hoeing. 
The  tops  have  made  a  large  and  healthy  growth ; 
they  stand  about  three  feet  high,  and  spread  out 
laterally,  so  as  to  touch  each  other  from  row  to 
row.  The  hills  were  examined  to-day  in  various 
parts  of  the  field,  and  the  potatoes  found  to  be 
large  and  sound,  and  promising  a  good  3rield.  It 
is  well  known,  that  or  late  years,  our  best  pota- 
toes usually  come  from  these  old  pasture  lands. 
The  varieties  planted  are  the  New  Jersey  Peach 
Blow,  the  Davis  Seedling,  and  the  Prince  Albert, 
or  St.  Helena.  The  New  Jersey  Peach  Blow,  a 
strong  growing,  healthy  and  excellent  variety, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  kind  commonly 
known  as  Peach  Blow  throughout  New  England. 

This  piece  of  land  is  to  be  plowed  again,  late 
this  fall,  and  harrowed  smootn  and  fine.  On  a 
light  snow  in  April  following,  it  is  to  be  liberally 
seeded  with  red  and  white  clover,  herdsgrass  and 
red  top  seeds,  for  pasture.  No  grain  is  to  be 
sowed,  as  a  crop  of  that  kind  would  draw  too 
much  from  the  land,  and  injure  it  materially  for 
pasturage.  Besides,  the  grasses  will  catch  better, 
and  sqoner  afford  a  full  bite  of  pasturage,  if  sown 
alone,  than  they  would  if  shaded  and  encumbered 
with  a  grain  crop.  The  old  sward  turned  under, 
and  rotted  and  subdued  by  cultivation,  will  afibrd 
nourishment  to  the  new  grasses,  and  thus  secure 
a  productive  pasture  for  several  years. 

In  November  coming,  some  fifteen  acres  of  ad- 
ioining  land,  similar  to  what  this  piece  was,  will 
bo  plowed    up,  and   next  season  manured  and'^ 
planted  with    potatoes,  and    afterwards  reeded 
down  to  pasture.    If,  however,  experience  should 
indicate  that  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  land 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  advisable,  then  future 
fields  will  be  dressed  with  about  500  pounds  of' 
bone  dust  per  acre,  at  the  time  they  are  re-seeded^! 
to  pasture. 

The  next  field  visited  was  a  piece  containing^ 
twelve  acres,  plowed  up  five  years  ago,  this  pres- 
ent month,  and  eight  acres  dressed  with  400 
pounds  of  bone  dust  per  acre,  two  acres  with  300 
pounds  of  Pemvian  guano  to  the  acre,  and  two 
acres  each  with  twenty  bushels  of  unleached  ashes, 
and  the  land  immediately  stocked  down  with  grass 
for  pasture,  no  grain  crop  being  taken  o£  Mav^ 
ing  spoken  fully  of  this  field  in  a  communication 
to  the  Farmer  four  years  ago,  and  again  two  years 
ago  this  present  month,  I  need  not  now  eo  int» 
particulars  about  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  mat  thi& 
land  has  afforded  excellent  pasturage,  ever  since 
it  was  thus  dressed  and  re-seeded,  and  the  cows 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  herbage,  for  tfaiey 
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keep  it  always  cropped  as  short  and  smooth  as  a 
ne^y-shaven  lawn — indeed,  any  one  acre  has 
been  more  valuable  for  what  it  has  produced,  than 
have  any  five  acres  of  the  adjoining  land  not  yet 
in  like  manner  taken  in  hand  for  improvement 
The  contrast  between  this  piece  and  another  of 
about  equal  size  lyin^  besiae  it,  but  not  yet  as- 
sisted by  cultivation,  is  so  strikingly  favorable  to 
the  former,  that  I  wish  every  reader  of  these  re- 
marks might  have  been  with  me  to-day  to  observe 
it.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,"  that,  while 
each  of  the  three  fertilizers  used  on  this  field 
gave  good  results,  the  bone  dust  appears  to  be  of 
the  most  lasting  benefit  to  the  land. 

Another  field  of  about  ten  acres  was  looked  at, 
which  two  years  ago  bore  a  remarkable  crop  of 
potatoes.  It  was  manured  in  the  hills  with  muck 
and  ashes,  and  planted  and  cultivated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  fifteen  acres  first  mentioned  in  this 
article.  After  harvesting  the  potatoes,  the  land 
was  plowed  again,  and  smootnly  harrowed,  and 
the  following  spring,  or  a  year  ago  last  April,  it 
was  stocked  to  grass  for  pasture,  no  grain  being 
sown.  The  grass  came  up  well,  and  the  land  is 
now  covered  with  a  very  thick  sward,  composed 
of  herdsgrafis,  red-top,  and  red  and  white  clover, 
yielding  the  best  of  pasturage.  The  color  of  this 
&eld  is  of  «o  deep  a  green,  as  to  make  it  at  once 
disthiguishable  at  as  great  a  distance  as  the  eye 
can  discriminate  shades  of  color  at  all. 

The  next  land  visited  was  a  field  belonging  to 
my  friend,  Richard  Bradley,  Esq.  It  was  plowed 
up  a  year  ago  last  November,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing April,  planted  with  potatoes,  manuring  them 
with  a  shovelful  of  compost  in  each  hill.  The 
compost  was  made  of  muck  and  ashes.  Last 
April,  the  land  was  plowed  again,  500  pounds  of 
bone  dust  sown  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  in,  then 
twelve  quarts  of  herdsgrass,  one  bushel  of  red- 
top,  twelve  pounds  of  red,  and  four  pounds  of 
white  clover  seeds  sown  to  the  acre,  and  the  field 
rolled.  The  grass  has  made  a  great  growth,  and 
a  full  swath  might  now  be  mowed. 

Then  came  a  smaller  lot  of  Mr.  Bradley's,  com- 
pletely run  down  by  previous  owners,  with  shal- 
low plowing,  and  frequent  crops  of  rye.  The 
course  of  cropping  had  oeen  to  plow  the  land  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  as  often  as  it  would  bear  five 
to  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  ^ain  to  the  acre,  sow 
it  with  winter  rye,  but  omitting  grass  seeds,  and 
after  harvesting  the  rye,  leaving  the  land  to  cover 
itself  with  such  vegetation  as  it  could,  whenever 
it  could.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the  land  was 
covered  mostly  with  moss,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  bushes  and  feeble  grasses.  Last  November, 
it  was  plowed  a  foot  deep  with  the  sod  and  sub- 
soil plow,  and  an  entirely  new  soil  brought  up  to 
the  surface,  fine-drained  and  salvy.  In  April  last, 
it  was  dressed  with  500  pounds  of  bone  dust  per 
acre,  together  with  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano, 
to  give  immediate  action  to  the  newly-turned-up 
soil,  then  harrowed  fine,  and  sowed  with  one  and  a 
half  bushel  of  orchard  grass,  a  peck  of  herdsgrass, 
a  half  bushel  of  red-top,  eight  pounds  of  red,  and 
four  pounds  of  white  clover  seeds  to  the  acre,  and 
the  surface  made  smooth  with  the  roller.  Here, 
too,  is  a  superior  catch  of  grass,  giving  the  land  a 
very  difierent  appearance  from  what  it  had  a  year 
ago,  and  showing  that  much  can  at  once  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  such  land. 

The  last  field  examined  was  a  tract  of  some  six 


acres,  which  Mr.  Bradley  is  now  plowing.  This 
land  has  also  been  much  reduced  by  shallow  plow- 
ing, and  frequent  crops  of  rye.  The  sod  and  sub- 
soil plow,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  is  turning  the 
land  ten  inches  deep,  bringing  up  a  different  soQ 
from  ther  old  surface  one  that  has  never  before 
been  exposed  to  the  day.  The  plowing  is  done  in 
capital  style,  no  baulks  or  imperfections  of  furrow 
being  anywhere  allowed.  About  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, a  ton  of  bone  dust  to  each  acre  is  to  be 
sown  on  the  furrows,  and  also  about  one  and  a 
half  bushel  of  winter  wheat  per  acre,  and  the  two 
harrowed  in  together.  Th^  sod  and  subsoil  plow 
prepares  a  very  level,  mellow  surface,  and  so 
cracked  and  oi)ened  withal,  as  to  make  a  very  su- 
perior seed-bed,  in  which  the  bone  dust  and  seed 
wheat  can  be  well  covered  by  the  harrow.  Tben 
one  and  a  half  bushel  of  orchard  grass,  a  pedc  of 
herdsgrass  and  a  bushel  of  red-top  seed  are  to  be 
sown  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  rolled.  In  the 
spring,  the  land  is  also  to  receive  red  and  white 
clover  seeds — the  design  being  to  secure  a  thick 
sward  of  various  kinds  of  grass.  The  land  lying 
high,  with  a  moderately  rolling  surface,  it  is 
thought  that  winter  ^heat  may  succeed  well  on 
it.  The  other  two  fields  of  old  pasture,  on  which 
Mr.  Bradley  has  applied  500  pounds  of  bone  dust 
to  the  acre,  have  done  so  well,  that  he  is  inclined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  very  heavy  dressing  of 
bone,  and  see  if  the  land  will  return  him  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  as  well  as  an  increased  amount  of 
pasturage  over  what  could  bt  realized  f^om  an  or- 
dinary dressing,  and  lasting  for  a  longer  period. 
The  idea  prompting  to  this  generous  usage  is, 
that  land  will  pay  very  much  in  proportion  to 
what  you  invest  in  the  improvement  of  its  soil,  or 
that  where  much  is  given  to  it  in  the  shape  of  fer- 
tilizers and  thorough  cultivation,  much  may  be 
expected  from  it  in  crops  returned.  The  locality 
of  this  lot  is  withal  so  convenient  to  the  bamsy 
that  it  is  quite  desirable,  on  that  account,  to  make 
it  over  into  a  productive  pasture.  Application 
has  been  made  to  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  for  the  seed  wheat.  He  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful wheat-grower,  and  has  several  valuable 
varieties  of  seed,  which  he  has  been  at  considera- 
ble pains  to  procure  and  perfect.  This  is  to  me 
an  interesting  experiment,  the  results  of  which  I 
expect  to  have  something  to  say  about  hereafter 
in  the  Farmer. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  various  fields  spoken 
of  in  this  communication,  being  free  from  uncom- 
mon roughness,  or  steep  declivity  of  surface,  are 
tolerably  well  situated  for  plowing,  and  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  village,  where  pasturage 
commands  a  high  price.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, one  can  well  afiford  to  improve  such  lands  in 
the  ways  above  mentioned.  Other  circumstances 
may,  of  course,  require  variations  firom  these 
modes  of  improving  pasture  lond,  or  may,  for  the 
present,  forbid  attempts  at  improvement.  Of  that, 
each  one  must  judge  for  himself;  but  as  a  gener- 
al proposition,  in  the  older  settled  districts  of 
New  England,  investments  for  farming  purposes 
made  directly  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  it- 
self, pay  quite  as  well  as  the  purchasing  of  more 
land,  and  adding  it  to  the  farm. 

Bratilehoro\  Avg*  25, 1860.     F.  Holbbook. 


A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast. 
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Fw  the  Ncio  Eiixlotut  Farmer. 
STOOKINO  GOB3S. 
HOW     TO     DO    IT     QUICKLY. 

1.  Have  a  good  com- cutter. 

2.  Lay  the  corn,  (2  or  4  hills  in  a  place,)  so 
that  the  tops  of  the  Recond  two  rows  will  lie  to- 
wards the  tops  of  the  first  two,  the  tops  of  the 
fourth  two,  towards  the  tops  of  the  third  two,  and 
60  on.  By  throwing  the  left  arm  orcr,  not  under 
the  hill,  and  hending  it  down  slightly,  one  blow  of 
the  cutter  will  generally  bring  down  the  whole : 
and  a  large  field  may  be  levelled  at  short  notice, 
far  quicker  than  the  stalks  can  be  cut. 

Z.  Take  a  small  pole,  about  3  inches  through 
at  the  large  end,  10  feet  or  so  in  length,  light  and 
dry;  if  a  little  curving,  so  much  the  better.  With 
a  1  or  h\  inch  auger  bore  two  holes  quite  near 
the  large  end,  so  as  to  insert  two  legs,  standing 
outward  and  fohoard^  the  rounding  side  of  the 
pole  being  upward.  Next,  bore  a  horizontal  hole 
about  2h  feet  from  the  large  end,  into  which  a 
'broken  rake  handle  or  other  smooth  stick  may  be 
run.  Here  we  have  a  corn-horse  all  complete  rfhd 
ready  for  use.  When  the  horizontal  stick  is  in, 
we  have  four  coraers,  around  which  we  may  set 
up  the  com ;  16  to  32  hills  in  a  stook.  Tie  firm- 
ly with  wilted  suckers  or  small  stalks,  or,  what  is 
better,  rye*straw  bands.  Bend  down  the  tops 
and  tie  a  small  band  over  them,  to  shed  rain. 

Now,  draw  out  tlu  horizontal  stick ;  take  hold 
of  the  horse  just  behind  the  legs,  draw  it  along  a 
few  feet  and  run  the  stick  in  again,  ready  for  an- 
other stook. 

The  husking  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  break- 
ing off  the  ears  bewre  strippnig.  By  pressing  the 
thumb  and  fingers  firmly  against  the  butt  of  the 
ears,  and  bending  over  with  the  other  hand,  one 
may  acquire  the  habit  of  breaking  them  off,  so 
that  many  ears  will  have  few,  if  any  husks  left. 
The  stooks  need  not  be  untied.  By  a  little  inge- 
nuity at  contrivance,  one  may  fix  a  low  bench  3 
feet  wide,  or  so,  throw  a  stook  upon  it,  sit  down, 
with  feet  under  the  bench,  begin  on  one  side  to 
break  ofi^  and  make  clean  work  as  he  goes ;  or, 
he  may  kneel  down  to  the  stooks  as  they  stand, 
or  lie  on  the  fioor.  If  possible,  let  the  corn  be 
fairly  glazed  before  cutting,  but  if  a  cold  Sep- 
tember morninff,  which  threatens  a  hard  frost  at 
night,  finds  a  field  standing,  unglazed,  I  should 
prefer  cutting  and  stooking,  (with  the  wilted  side 
inward,)  to  letting  the  frost  take  it.  In  such  case, 
it  will  harden  off  better  in  the  stook  than  in  the 
field.  £. 

Framingham^  Aug.  30,  1860. 


£(OieSBS. 

We  naually  feed  our  horses  too  much ;  that  is, 
the  food  is  disproportioned  to  the  labor  they  per- 
form. We  speak  more  particularly  of  our  best 
horses — fancy  animals,  that  stand  in  warm  stables, 
blanketed,  and  taken  out  only  occasionally  for 
exhibition,  rather  than  use.  To  keef)  a  horse  or 
other  animal  healtliy,  the  carbon  taken  into  the 
system  in  food  must  b^^  proportioned  to  the  oxy- 
gen taken  in  by  respiration.  Thus  a  man  of  sed- 
entary habits,  seated  day  after  day  in  a  warm 
room  where  there  is  little  oxygen,  can  live  on 
mush  and  milk,  a  little  toast,  or  other  light  f  ^od, 
while  the  same  man,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  would 


swallow  whale  blubber  with  impunity.  The  ex- 
cess of  oxygen  in  the  Arctic  atmosphere  requires 
an  excess  of  carbon,  otherwise  the  oxygen  would 
consume  the  lungs,  and  produce  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. If  the  food  (or  carbon)  exceeds  its  due  pro- 
portion, or  is  disproportioned  to  the  oxygen,  it  is 
un consumed,  and  is  stored  away  in  the  form  of 
fat,  which  induces  acute  diseases  and  premature 
death.  Now,  a  fancy  horse,  that  has  little  exer- 
cise, standing  in  a  warm  stable,  blanketed,  with 
little  circulation  of  air,  and  consequently  little 
oxygeft,  gorging  himself  at  a  full  crib  from  day 
to  day,  requires  an  excess  of  carbon ;  his  mus- 
cles are  overloaded  with  fat — he  becomes  stupid, 
and  sluggish,  and  very  liable  to  acute  diseases. 
— Ohio  Farmer. 


THB    SBASOir  AJBTD  CBOFB. 

We  have  had,  up  to  this  time,  Sept.  6th,  no 
frosts  to  injure  vegetation ;  in  some  low  places 
there  has  been  a  little,  but  doing  no  harm.  Fre- 
quent rains  and  warm  weather  have  kept  plants 
growing  vigorously,  so  that  their  foliage  is  nearly 
as  bright  and  luxuriant  as  in  July,  The  "country 
never  looked  more  attractive,''  is  the  remark  of 
all  who  go  out  to  see  it  If  the  present  hot  days 
and  warm  nights  continue  a  little  longer,  the  corn 
crop  must  be  safe  from  frost ;  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  so  rank  and  juicy  that  a  slight  frost  would 
injure  it  essentially.  It  appears  to  us  that  corn, 
generally,  is  not  eared  so  heavily  as  in  some  sea- 
sons when  we  have  what  is  called  a  good  crop.  It 
has  a  great  growth  of  stalk,  and  many  ears  are 
set  that  cannot  be  carried  through.  Notwith- 
standing, the  crop  promises  well ;  tJie  present  fine 
weather  is  probably  increasing  it  at  the  rate  of 
several  thousand  bushels  every  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Wheat. — The  attention  called  to  this  crop  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1858  and  1859,  through  the 
agency  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  has  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing, we  think,  twice  or  three  times  the  usual 
amount  of  wheat  harvested  in  any  one  of  many 
preceding  years.  The  crop  is  also  of  excellent 
quality.  We  are  informed  that  in  some  towns  in 
Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  enough  has  been  raised 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  This  in- 
crease of  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  may 
be  fairly  credited  to  the  dissemination  of  books 
and  newspapers  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  to  the 
discussions  that  have  been  held  among  the  peo- 
ple in  relation  to  farming  matters. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
absolutely  immense — indeed,  it  is  inconceivable. 
Wisconsin  will  have  twenty-two  millions  of  bush- 
els, after  deducting  losses  in  harvesting  and  clean- 
ing up !  California,  we  see  it  reported,  will  have 
thirty-six  millions  of  bushels !  The  other  West- 
ern States,  with  Virginia  and  Maryland,  we  have 
not  heard  from — ^but  they  must  swell  thf  tmount 
!  to  an  astonishing  aggregate. 
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Barlet. — This  crop  has  been  excellent,  though 
not  cultivated  very  extensively  in  New  England. 

Oats  have  come  in  well,  weighing,  where  grown 
on  good  soil,  thirty-three  pounds  per  bushel. 

Rte  has  come  in  as  about  an  average  crop. 
It  was  badly  winter-killed  in  many  places,  and 
the  sharp  spring  drought  kept  it  back,  and  re- 
duced the  crop  considerably. 

Beans  have  had  ample  time  to  mature,  and 
the  crop  will  be  a  good  one,  where  they  wftre  not 
planted  on  sand  hilU, 

Hay. — The  grass  crop  has  been  abundant,  as  a 
general  thing.  In  some  localities  the  drought 
was  severe,  and  the  crop  almost  cut  off;  but  such 
districts  are  comparatively  small,  and  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  hay  in  New  England. 

Potatoes. — Crop  not  all  harvested  yet.  If 
they  do  not  rot,  what  in  the  world  are  we  to  do 
with  them  all !  They  are  now  excellent,  large, 
and  of  fine  flavor. 

Roots. — Mangolds  and  ruta  bagas  look  well 
now,  and  have  a  month  or  more  to  grow. 

FRurr. — The  apple  crop  will  be  abundant,  and 
the  fruit  larger  and  fairer  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  We  hope  our  friends  will  not  des- 
pair of  getting  a  fair  price  for  them,  as  when 
they  are  plenty  it  encourages  shipping,  and  the 
price  is  usually  as  high  as  when  the  crop  is  small, 
and  little  or  no  shipping  takes  place.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  all  good  apples,  gathered  and  put 
up  weU,  will  bring  a  fair  price. 

Pears. — ^A  fine  crop,  but  it  is  said  they  are  not 
so  high- flavored  as  usual. 

While,  then,  the  "varied  year"  has  been  com- 
fortable for  man  and  beast,  it  has  also  been  full 
of  wonderful  attractions  and  beauty.  Spring  cov- 
ered the  earth  with  flowers  of  exquisite  hue,  and 
form,  and  fragrance.  Midsummer  foimd  it  clothed 
in  the  richest  drapery  of  twig  and  foliage,  and 
now  autumn  is  crowned  with  the  substantial  har- 
vests which  her  sister  months  have  aided  in  bring- 
ing to  perfection ! 

In  the  enjoyment  of  such  blessings,  we  need 
not  wait  for  a  proclamation  from  the  Governor 
to  set  apart  a  day  for  thanksgivings ;  they  should 
hourly  rise,  as  freely  as  God's  blessings  have  risen 
through  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  to  per- 
feet  the  plants  from  which  we  must  seek  our  com- 
fort and  support. 

SxTNLlGHT  IN  HousES. — The  following  fact  has 
been  established  by  careful  observation:  That 
where  sunlight  penetrates  all  the  rooms  of  a  dwell- 
ing, the  inmates  are  less  liable  to  sickness  than 
in  a  house  where  the  apartments  lose  its  health- 
invigoratine  influences.  Basement  rooms  are  the 
nurseries  of  indisposition.  It  is  a  gross  mistake 
to  compel  human  oeings  to  reside  partially  under- 
ground! There  is  a  defective  condition  of  the 
air  in  such  rooms,  connected  with  dampness, 
besides  the  decomposing  paint  on  the  walls,  and 


the  escape  of  noxious  gases  from  pipes  and  drains. 
All  school-rooms,  especially,  should  be  open  to 
the  sunlight,  yet  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
darkened  like  a  parlor. 


THE  OIiD  QBIST 

The  griit  mill  itandi  beside  the  ttream, 
Wil^  bending  roof  and  leaning  wall, 

So  old  that  when  the  winds  are  wild 
The  miller  trembles  lest  it  should  lUl  j 

But  moss  and  ivy  never  sere, 

Bedeck  it  o*er  firom  year  to  year. 

The  dam  is  steep,  and  welded  green ; 

The  gates  are  raised,  the  waters  pcmr. 
And  tread  the  old  wheel's  slippecy  steps. 

The  lowest  round  forevermore  j 
Methinks  they  have  a  round  \>f  ire, 
Becaose  th^  cannot  climb  it  higher. 

From  morn  till  night,  in  autufiin  time, 
When  heavy  harvests  load  the  pUina, 
Up  drives  the  farmer  to  the  mill, 
And  back  anon  with  loaded  wains  $ 
•  They  bring  a  heap  of  golden  grain, 

And  take  it  home  in  meal  again. 

The  mill  Inside  is  dim  and  dark. 

But  peeping  in  the  open  door,    . 
Tou  see  the  miller  flitting  round, 

And  dusty  bags  along  the  floor ; 
And  by  the  shaft  and  down  the  spout. 
The  yellow  meal  comes  pouring  out. 

And  all  day  long  the  winnowed  chaS; 

Floats  round  U  on  the  sultry  breese, 
And  Bhineth  like  a  settling  swarm 

Of  golden-winged  and  belted  bees ; 
Or  sparks  around  a  blacksmith's  door. 
When  bellows  blow  and  forges  roar. 

I  love  my  pleasant,  quaint  old  mill ! 

It  minds  me  of  my  early  prime  ; 
'Tis  changed  since  then,  but  not  so  much 

As  I  am  by  decay  and  time ; 
Its  wrecks  are  mossed  from  year  to  year, 
But  mine  all  dark  and  bare  appear. 

I  stand  by  the  stream  of  IJfb : 

The  mighty  current  sweeps  along, 
Lifting  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart. 

It  turns  the  magic  wheel  of  song, 
And  grinds  the  ripening  harvest  brought. 
From  out  the  golden  field  of  thought. 

R.  H.  SrovPABD. 

The  Okra  Plant.— The  consumption  of  this 

Slant  has  materially  increased  within  a  few  years. 
Ir.  John  Bucklanu,  of  Monmouth  county,  N.  J., 
now  raises  seven  acres  per  annum.  When  the 
pods  are  in  a  fresh  state,  they  are  used  for  soup, 
and  give  off  a  mucilage  which  enriches  the  soup 
materially,  while  the  less  soluble  portions  of  the 
pod  are  softened  together*  with  the  seeds,  and 
produce  an  admirable  potage.  The  gumbo  of  ^e 
South  is  made  with  this  plant.  The  soup  is  al- 
wavs  easy  of  digestion,  and  very  nutritious. 
When  the  plant  is  suffered  to  ripen,  the  seeds  are 
large  and  hard,  and  the  amount  produced  is  very 
great;  these  ^y  being  burned  produce  an  im- 
itation of  coffee,  scarcely .  inferior  to  the  best 
Mocha,  while  the  fibrous  character  of  the  pod 
strongly  recommends  it  to  paper-makers,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  to  those  who  nave  examined  it, 
that  neither  the  aloe,  the  beech-wood,  ordinary 
straw,  or  any  of  the  substances  now  being  made 
use  of  in  place  of  cotton  or  linen  for  paper,  sur- 
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pass  it  for  this  use  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  it 
nas  not  found  its  way  into  general  consumption. 
— Working  Farmer,  .    . 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  VAIiUABUS  TABIiB. 

I  notice  in  the  Farmer  of  July  26  an  article 
under  the  above  caption,  which  would  bo  valuable 
if  it  was  correct ;  but  I  find  so  much  discrepancy 
in  it  that  I  am  constrained  to  write. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  learned  from  Adams*  old 
arithmetic  that  268.8  cubic  inches  make  a  gallon 
dry  measure,  and  on  that  supposition,  the  first 
box  24  by  16  by  28  inches,  said  to  contain  five 
bushels  or  one  barrel,  is  correct  if  you  call  40 
gallons  a  barrel ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  we  reck- 
on barrels  here.  No  matter — it  is  the  boxes  we 
are  after  now ;  all  correct  so  far. 

But  the  second  box,  said  to  contain  half  as 
much  as  the  first,  is  of  the  same  length  and 
breadth  and  should  be  14  inches  deep  instead  of 
12  inches.    . 

The  third  box,  26  by  15.8  by  8  inches,  said  to 
contain  1  bushel,  does  contain  over  a  bushel  and 
a  half. 

The  fourth  box,  12  by  11.2  by  8  inches,  said  to 
contain  1  peck,  does  contain  just  half  a  bushel. 

The  fifth  box,  8  by  8  by  4.2  inches,  said  to 
contain  a  gallon,  is  correct. 

The  sixui  box,  4  by  8  by  4.8  inches,  said  to 
contain  a  half  gallon,  is  19.2  cubic  inches  too 
large. 

The  seventh  box,  4  by  4  by  4.1,  said  to  contain 
a  quart,  is  1.6  cubic  incnes  too  small. 

Now  I  have  my  hand  in,  if  you  have  room  to 
spare,  I  should  like  to  give  a  simple  rule  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  grain  measures  in  the  form 
commonly  ^used  for  half-bushels,  pecks,  &c.,  that 
is,  the  round  or  circular  form. 

First,  to  find  the  area  of  any  circle,  multiply 
the  square  of  its  diameter  by  .7854,  that  is  the 
decimal  form  of  7854-10,000,  and  the  product 
will  be  the  answer.    And  now  for  the  half  bushel 

Measure  the  diameter  carefully  in  inches  and 
fractions  of  an  inch,  (a  carpentcr*8  square  will  an- 
swer all  practical  purposes,  but  the  Ounter's 
scale  is  better,  because  it  gives  the  fractions  in 
decimal  form)  then  multiply  its  square  by  .7854 
as  directed  above,  and  you  have  the  number  of 
square  inches  checked  right  out  on  the  half  bush- 
el bottom,  by  which  divide  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  hsdf  a  bushel,  and  the  Quotient  will  be 
the  required  depth  in  inches  and  tractions  of  an 
inch«  Now  measure  perpendicularly,  and  if  not 
correct,  cut  down  the  top  or  move  the  bottom 
outward  or  inward.  H.  Bbiqos. 

Fairhaven,  VL,  Aug,,,  1860. 


Lichens. — ^And  ae  the  earth'a  first  mercy,  so 
they  are  its  last  gift  to  it.  When  all  other  ser- 
vice is  vain,  from  plant  and  tree»  the  soft  mosses 
and  gray  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the  head- 
stone. The  woods,  tiie  blossoms,  the  gift-bearing 
grasses  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these 
do  service  forever.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yards, 
flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  com  for  the  gra- 
nary, moss  for  the  grave.  Yet  as  in  one  sense 
the  humblest,  in  another  they  are  the  most  hon- 


ored of  the  earth-children.  Unfading^  as  motion- 
less, the  worm  frets  them  not,  and  the  autumn 
wastes  not.  Strong  in  lowliness,  they  neither 
blanch  in  heat  nor  pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow- 
fingered,  constant-hearted,  is  intrusted  the  weav- 
ing of  the  dark,  eternal  tapestries  of  the  hills ; 
to  them,  slow-penciled,  iris-dyed,  the  tender  fram- 
ing of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the  still- 
ness of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also 
its  endurance ;  and  while  the  winds  of  departed 
spring  scatter  the  white  hawthorn  blossoms  like 
drifted  snow,  and  summer  dims  on  the  parched 
meadow  the  drooping  of  its  cowslip  gold, — far 
above  among  the  mountains  the  silver  lichen-spots 
rest,  star-like,  on  the  stone;  and  the  gathering 
orange-stain  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western 
peak,  reflects  the  sunset  of  a  thousand  years.— 
jRuakin, 

Far  IA«  New  Bngland  Farmer, 
NATUBAIi  SOIENOS— FBOQBJBBS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  the  hearty  advocate  of 
science  among  farmers,  especially  the  natural  sci- 
ences in  the  field  of  which  the  farmer's  labors  are 
continually  going  on.  Thirty  years  ago,  however, 
it  would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a 
young  farmer  to  acquire  much  luiowledge,  even 
of  the  most  common  and  simple  of  these  sciences. 
They  were,  then,  in  comparative  infancy,  and  were 
so  mystified  with  jaw-breaking  technicdities,  that 
the  first  view  made  them  repulsive,  especially  to 
the  young. 

But  investigation  has  brought  many  new  things 
to  light,  and  being  seen,  their  beauty,  loveliness 
and  general  utility  are  developed.  The  minds  of 
learned  men  are  becoming  more  expansive,  so 
that  what  they  see  and  admire  they  deem  fit  ob- 
jects of  sight  and  admiration  of  others.  The  bot- 
anist and  geologist  are  bringing  those  sciences, 
not  only  to  a  general  focus,  but  are  adapting  them 
to  the  capacities  of  the  very  young.  So,  too,  with 
writers  on  the  subjects  of  animal  creation ;  and  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  that  surround  us,  they 
teach  us  that  these,  too,  are  not  the  enAnies,  but 
the  friends  of  man. 

I  rejoice,  most  heartily  rejoice,  in  this  day  of 
process  in  these  things.  It  augurs  a  good  time 
coming  for  the  general  intelligence  among  men, 
in  ike  things  that  surround  &em,  and  in  which 
their  labors  and  successes  are  intimately  connec- 
ted. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  sciences  into  families  and  com- 
mon schools,  that  no  books  were  prepared,  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  such  learners.  This  vain 
plea  is  happily  yielding  to  some  stubborn  facts  in 
the  case.  Gray's  "How  Plants  Grow"  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  juveniles,  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive  to  the  advanced  capacity.  Hitch- 
cock's "Elementary  Geoloffy"i3  a  work  with  which 
any  one  can  become  famuiar  who  is  disposed  to 
do  so,  and  what  is  ecjually  good,  Messrs.  Har|)er, 
of  New  York,  have  just  brought  out  a  highly  il- 
lustrated work,  prepared  expressly  for  the  young, 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  of  r^ew  Haven,  on  the  "Natural 
History  of  Animals,"  which  we  heartily  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  loving  parents,  accom- 

Slished  teachers  and  all  good  boys  and  girls,  both 
ttle  and  big,  who  wish  to  make  their  minds  big- 
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ger  and  their  lives  happier  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
varied  objects  of  anin^ate  creation. 

Doctor  Hooker  is  certainly  fortunate  in  his  hap- 
py talent  of  making  the  subjects  of  his  thought  so 
attractive  and  understandable  as  this  book  as- 
sures us. 

He,  in  the  first  place,  classifies  animals,  showing 
the  difference  existing  between  them  as  classes. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  sub-classes,  or  species,  and 
last,  the  varieties,  with  the  native  country  and 
habits  of  each — together  with  their  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  He  uses  some  technicalities, 
of  course,  but  only  just  enough  for  novelty  to  the 
young  reader,  and  these  are  so  beautifully  angli- 
cised, that  they  make  the  work  interesting.  Some 
300  engravings  illustrate  the  work,  and  a  series  of 
questiona  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  are  well 
prepared  to  aid  inexperienced  teachers,  who  may 
introduce  it.  I  have  read  the  work  with  much 
])lea8ure  and  instruction,  and  fully  commend  it 
for  schools  or  for  families.  W.  BaBON. 

BicJimondf  Aug.,  1860. 


of  sward  ten  inches  deep,  and  it  did  the  work  to 
my  satisfaction — it  entirely  buried  the  tod,  and 
brought  up  about  six  inches  of  new  black  soil 
that  never  had  been  up.  I  anticipated  a  large 
yield  of  corn,  but  in  that  I  was  disappomted.  The 
yield  was  not  as  large  as  on  similar  soil  plowed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  I  also  plowed  loose  ground 
nine  inches  deep  with  no  better  result.*' 


For  the  Sent  England  Farmtr, 
BAJBSMJX  aBAPB  VINSS. 

Dear  Sib  : — In  jqui  monthly  journal,  page 
331,  of  this  year,  there  is  an  article  entitled,  ^*Uait8e 
of  Barren  Qrape  Vines'*  Two  drawings  are  giv- 
en, one  of  an  imperfect,  the  other  of  a  perfect 
flower.  There  is  one  point  on  which  information 
would  be  acceptable,  of  which,  however,  nothing 
is  said  directly,  in  the  above  named  communica- 
tion, la  it  ascertained  that  the  impression  of 
these  barren  flowers  is  radical  and  perpetualfOrit 
is  a  result  of  immaturity y  which  time  will  remove  ? 

The  point  is  one  of  importance.  The  late  Hu- 
fus  Clark,  of  this  town,  informed  me  that  a  vine 
which  was  then  bearing  several  bushels  of  bunch- 
es of  grapes  was  accounted  to  be  barren  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  It  sprang  from  a  seed,  and  was 
only  saved  from  the  axe  because  it  made  a  hand- 
some shade  while  it  occupied  no  ^-aluable  room. 

Another  gentleman  has  fruit  on  a  vine  this  year 
which  foAour  or  five  seasons  past  has  contented 
itself  with  flowering,  and  was  called  barren. 

The  small  bunch  of  flowers  sent  herewith  is 
from  a  vine,  (at  the  Parsonage,  in  Brattleboro', 
which  I  occupy,)  a  very  rank  grower,  short  joint- 
ed, and  generally  attractive  to  the  eye  of  grape- 
growers,  but  barren  for  four  years.  Its  age  is 
six.  The  flowers  sent  are  forced  out  from  cutting 
back  too  closely.  They  are  flowers  of  next  year 
properly.  The  point  on  which  light  is  sought  is. 
Do  those  vines  which  are  for  a  time  barren,  have 
then  imperfect  pistils  ?  Or  are  they  always  per- 
fect, only  lacking  in  vigor  P 

Until  this  point  is  settled,  what  shall  prevent 
vines,  which  might  ultimately  be  far  better  than 
the  Concord,  being  thrown  away  as  hopelessly 
barren  ?  George  P.  Tyler. 

Brattleboro%  R,  Aug.  27,  1860. 

Remarks.— -Mr.  E.  A.  Brackett,  of  Winches- 
ter, is  familiaf  with  Uiis  matter,  and  we  hope  will 
reply. 

Deep  PtovnNo. — Mr.  D.  H.  Kellerman  writes 
to  the  Ohio  CkUtivator,  "last  spring  I  purchased  a 
Columbus  Double  Sod  Plow,  and  plowed  a  pieoe 


BXTBACT8  AND  BSPLrBB. 

CRAITBEkBT  CULTTKB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  a  portion  of  your  columns  are  de- 
voted to  questions  and  replies  I  woald  like  to  make  a 
few  inquiries  concerning  the  culture  of  cranberries.  I 
have  an  old  bog  meadow  which  I  am  at  work  upon« 
and  have  taken  the  top  off,  below  all  the  grass,  roots, 
&c.  What  8haU  1  do  next  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  put  on  a  (op-dresi<ing  of  some  sort  before  setting 
out  the  vines  ?  Is  clean,  white  sand  better  than  any> 
thing  else  for  fhe  above  purpose  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Will 
sand  which  we  can  get  from  old  pine  hills  answer  ?  It 
is  hard  getting  white  sand  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  meadow.  How  would  loam  do  ?  Shall  I 
plant  the  vines  this  fall,  or  had  I  better  wait  until  the 
spring  ?  T. 

Htidson,  N.  £?.,  1860. 

Remarks. — If  the  meadow  is  composed  mainly  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  what  is  called  mock,  a 
top-dressing  of -sand,  or  even  gravel,  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service.  The  sand  supplies  silesc^  which  means 
sand,  to  the  plants,  and  probably  benefits  them  as  sand 
does  grass,  when  applied  to  meadows — ^that  is,  eux>- 
plies  the  stiffening  principle,  that  hard  surface  cover- 
ing which  enables  the  plant  to  sustain  an  upright  posi- 
tion. When  sand  underlies  a  meadow,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  operates  as  a  strainer,  by  pass- 
ing off  the  surplus  water,  as  well  as  supplying  fIIcx. 

Set  the  plants  this  fall  after  growth  has  entirely 
ceased,  or  in  April  or  May. 

BUTTERNUT  TRESS.  • 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Fanner  I  noticed  the  in- 
quiry of  "L.  T.  8.,"  respecting  the  bad  efffects  of  but- 
ternut trees  on  fruit  trees.  The  remark  was  made  to 
me  some  five  or  six  years  since  that  apple  trees  would 
not  grow  near  a  butternut  tree,  and  I  have  ever  since 
been  looking  for  evidence  in  proof  of  the  statement.  I 
have  found  one  case  In  point  which  looks  very  strong- 
ly in  that  direction.  In  an  orchard  set  some  fifty  years 
8ince  stands  a  large  spreading  bnctemut  tree,  ana  the 
apple  trees  for  some  reason  give  it  a  wide  berth ;  as 
there  arc  none  standing  within  four  or  five  rods  in 
either  direction,  and  those  nearest  are  dwarfed,  timid 
things,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  enduring  the  frowns 
of  the  lofty  butternut. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  "L.  T.  S.**  has  made 
the  inquiry ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  facts  will  be  drawn 
out  from  the  observations  of  your  numerous  readers. 

I  should  have  said  above  that  the  balance  of  the 
orchard  stands  in  the  order  which  it  is  nsoal  to  set 
trees.  h. 

WUbtaham^  Attg.  SO,  1860. 

ABOUT  MAKING  PICSXE8. 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  inform  me  how 
pickles  are  prepared  as  they  have  them  to  sell  in  jars, 
or  by  the  barrel  ?  a.  g.  c. 

Westboro^SepL^im^.    ^ 

CROPS  IN  NEW  HAJmSLIBB. 

The  crops  look  well  here— hay  came  in  well,  the 
drought  not  having  mach  e£bct  upon  it.        i.  D.  m« 
West  Windham^  N,  B. 

Remarks.— 'The  description  of  a  new  cheese  press 
accompanying  the  above  was  so  imperfectly  written, 
that  we  could  not  elearly  make  it  oat. 
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•AYKSHIBS  STOCK. 

I  noticed  lately  in  the  Salem  Gazette  a  carefblly 
prepared  statement  of  the  milk  products  of  two  Ayr- 
shire heifers  recently  imported  by  the  Hon.  B.  8. 
Poor,  of  South  Danvcrs.  They  were  two  years  old  In 
April,  and  then  had  their  first  calves.  From  the  20th 
of  May  to  the  30th  of  June,  on  grass  tsied  alone,  they 
yielded  four  gallons  of  milk,  each,  doily,  or  nearly 
this.  Their  milk  was  said  to  be  of  yery  good  quality, 
much  like  the  milk  of  Jersey  animals. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  lately  asked  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  milking  properties  oi  these  two  classes 
of  animals  would  like  to  examine  these  heifers  of  Mr. 
Poor.  I  belieye  they  will  be  found  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  in  those  matters,  as  I  know  his  own 
Jerseys  to  be.  ^  *. 

KOBTHEBX  AKD  SOtTTHBBN  OLOySR  8E£D. 

1  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  way  by  which 
the  seed  of  Northern  cloycr  can  be  distinguished  fVom 
that  of  the  dwarfish  Southern  article  ?  For  the  last  six 
or  eight  years  I  have  paid  an  extra  price  for  Northern 
seed,  but  have  obtained  it  only  once,  the  rest  of  it  all 
proving  to  be  the  small  Southern  article,  getting  dead 
ripe  before  the  herdsgrass  blossomed.  j.  h.  o. 

McXndoe*8  Falls,  VL,  1860. 

Bemabks.— We  have  inquired  of  a  gentleman  who 
buys  and  sells  laige  quantities  of  clover  seed,  and  he 
says  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Northern 
fh>m  the  Southern  seed. 

SAYmO  HUKOABIAK  OBAS8  BEBD. 

In  answer  to  "I.W.,**  of  Clarendon,  Vt.,  I  would  say, 
let  it  stand  till  the  seed  is  mostly  ripe,  at  which  time 
the  blades  are  usually  about  one-half  turned  yellow. 
When  cut  at  this  time  and  well  cured,  you  will  have  a 
good  crop  of  both  hay  and  seed. 

I  think  it  best  to  thresh  it  right  from  the  field.  The 
seed  and  hay  are  very  much  inclined  to  heat,  and 
should  be  closely  looked  to,  tillpcrfectly  dry. 

WlIXIAX  BlOHABSS. 

Richmond,  Maes,,  Sept.  4, 1860. 

BXCBAOTINO    COLOBINO  |1ATT£B  FBOM  MAPLE  8U0AB. 

Ca&  yon,  or  your  readers,  give  a  process  of  extract- 
ins  the  coloring  matter  from  maple  syrup  so  that  it 
wul  be  clear  like  honey  ?  If  so,  they  will  do  the  pub- 
lic a  txvoT,  B.  a.  0. 

Weet  Rutland,  Vt.,  1860. 


The  Bees  and  the  Mathematicians. — 
Reaumur,  the  eminent  French  entomolgist,  pro- 
posed to  M.  Konig,  one  of  the  ablest  mathemati- 
cians of  bi9  day,  tne  following  problem : 

Amongst  all  possible  forms  of  hexagonal  cells 
having  a  pyramidal  base  composed  of  three  simi- 
lar and  equal  rhombs,  to  determine  that  which 
can  be  constructed  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
material. 

The  ma^ematician  undertook  the  solution  of 
this  very  roautiful  Uieorcm,  and  at  last  demon- 
strated that,  of  all  such  cells,  that  would  require 
the  least  material  the  angles  of  which  should 
measure,  respectively,  106°  26'  and  70°  34'.  M 
Marraldi,  another  eminent  naturalist,  had  in  the 
meanwhile  calculated,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
he  was  able,  the  real  angles  in  the  cell  of  the  bee, 
and  found  them  to  be  106°  28'  and  70°  32',  leav- 
ing only  two  minutes  difference  between  the  cal- 
culation and  the  result  of  the  measurement ;  and 
more  recent  researches,  conducted  with  the  deli- 
cate instruments  of  modem  science,  have  shown 
even  that  slight  discrepancy  to  be  erroneous,  and 
proved  that  Uie  angles  pointed  out  by  mathemat- 
ical research  and  Uiose  adopted  by  the  insect  la- 
borer are  precisely  ideatioaL— «/imd«'t  Naiwral 
History  of  AnimciU* 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer, 
BTTTIulVD  COUNTY  FAIR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Beiiig  called  by  business  up  to 
this  State,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  opening  day  of  the  Rutland  County 
Agricultural  Society,  which  is  being  holden  at 
this  thriving  village^  and  I  have  thought  I  would 
give  you  my  impressions  in  regard  to  it.  The  so- 
ciety have  some  forty  acres  enclosed  by  a  substan- 
tial fence,  which  is  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed,  on  which  are 
Duilt  good,  substantial  buildings  for  the  various 
uses  of  the  society,  together  with  that  ever-present 
nuisance,  a  race-course. 

Vermont  has  ever  been  famous  for  her  good 
horses,  and  in  the  show  to-day,  Rutland  county 
has  done  herself  credit,  the  Black  Hawk  stock,  I 
think,  claiming  its  full  share  of  attention.  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  very  fine  animals  no- 
ticed, but  stock  and  all  articles  are  entered  b^ 
numbei%  and  without  the  owner's  name  and  resi- 
dence attached,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient 
ascertaining  the  owners  amid  the  bustle  of  a  race 
course,  where  the  Vermonters  are  especially  proud 
of  exhibiting  their  stock.  The  show  of  cattle  was 
very  good,  mostly  native  blood,  although  some 
very  good  Durhams  and  Devons  are  on  exhibi- 
tion. My  impression  is,  the  Vermont  farmers  do 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  their  breed  of  cattlei 
and  that  tho  infusion. of  more  Short  Horn  blood 
into  their  stock  would  be  very  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  far  below  my  expecta- 
tions in  point  of  numbers,  yet  there  were  some 
very  fine  animals  on  exhibition  of  the  various 
breeds  of  French  and  Spanish  Merinos,  Leicester, 
and  the  various  crosses  between  them.  The  Span- 
ish largely  predominated,  and  as  far  I  could  learn, 
are  taking  the  preference  among  the  majority  of 
wool-growers.  J.  B.  Proctor,  of  Centre  Rutland, 
exhibited  some  very  choice  stock  of  Spanish  Me- 
rino sheep,  which  to  my  mind  were  the  best  on 
the  ground.  One  yearUngbuck  in  particular  was 
the  nearest  perfect  of  any  sheep  I  ever  saw.  He 
also  exhibited  ewes,  ewe  lambs  and  buck  lambs, 
which  are  a  credit  to  his  skill  as  a  breeder.  Messrs. 
Farr  &  Rich  also  exhibited  good  sheep,  and  oth- 
ers whose  names  I  did  not  learn.  The  show  of 
dairy  products  and  vegetables  was  good,  but  not 
superior.  The  show  of  fruit  was  very  meagre, 
showing  plainly  that  the  Green  Mountain  bo^s 
pay  more  attention  to  their  sheep  than  to  their 
orchards.  I  leave  for  Addison  County  Fair  to- 
morrow, and  may  give  you  a  few  notes  in  regard 
to  it.  w. 

RuUand,  Vt,,  Sept.  6, 1860. 

Remarks. — Thank  you,  sir — we  shall  be  glad 
to  get  them. 

Art  of  Thinking. — ^To  think  clearly  is  among 
the  first  requirements  of  a  public  teacher.  The 
faculty  may  be  improved,  like  other  faculties  of 
mind  or  body. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  in  the  art 
of  thinking  is,  to  think  over  some  subject  before 
you  read  upon  it,  and  then  to  observe  after  what 
manner  it  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  some  great 
master  I  you  will  then  observe  whether  you  have 
been  too  rash  or  too  tinadt  ia  what  you  haye  ex- 
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ceeded,  and  by  this  process  you  will  insensibly 
catch  a  gr^at  manner  of  viewinff  questions.  It  is 
right  to  study,  not  only  to  ^ink,  but  from  time 
to  time  to  review  what  has  passed ;  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  see  what  trains  of  thought  voluntarily  pre- 
sent themselves  to  your  mind.  It  is  a  most  supe- 
rior habit  of  some  minds  to  refer  all  the  particu- 
lar truths  which  strike  them  to  other  truths  more 
general;  so  that  their  knowledge  is  beautifully 
methodized,  and  the  general  truth,  at  any  time, 
suggests  the  particular  exemplifications,  or  any 
particular  exemplification  at  once  leads  to  the 
general  truth.  This  kind  of  an  understanding  has 
an  immense  and  decided  superiority  over  those 
confused  heads  in  which  one  fact  is  piled  upon 
another,  without  the  least  attempt  at  classification 
and  arrangement. — Sidney  SmUL 


Far  tht  Neto  England  Farmer. 
FUBTTLITT  OF  MOlJK'TAIirS. 

Every  man  who  has  an  eye  to  a  good  farm,  will 
notice  that  from  the  land  in  the  valley  between 
two  mountains,  good  crops  are  produced  without 
manure.  Ask  the  cause  of  this  fertility,  and  the 
universal  response  will  be,  'Hhe  soil  of  the  moun- 
tain is  washed  upon  it,  which  causes  it  to  reproduce 
largely."  Look  at  yonder  mountain!  is  there 
any  soil  there  to  be  washed 'down ;  if  there  was, 
why  does  it  appear  so  sterile  P  My  theory  is  dif- 
ferent. In  the  warmer  part  of  the  season,  the 
rocks  are  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  colder  part 
of  the  season,  the  water,  in  the  act  of  freezing,  ex- 
pands and  tears  the  rocks  asunder,  so  that  on  the 
commencement  of  a  thaw,  large  pieces  become  de- 
tached and  roll  down  into  the  valley  below,  when 
they  break  to  pieces,  are  decomposed,  and  finally 
dissolved  into  a  mould. 

Look  at  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and 
no  one  will  doubt,  but  the  gradual  decomposition 
of  the  mountains  furnishes  food  for  the  plant  in 
the  valley.  Is  there  a  chance  for  us  farmers  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  nature  P  I  say,  yes ;  not  many 
years  will  elapse,  before  some  one  will  discover 
the  art  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks 
in  our  nK)untains,  and  we  shall  be  led  to  look  at 
the  wisdom  of  Ood  in  causing  them  to  be  formed. 
On  the  Faulhom,  which  is  situated  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  rises  8000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  on  removing  the  snow,  and  after  pene- 
trating the  ground  some  feet,  is  found  a  black 
mould  of  a  rich  quality.  This  valuable  deposit 
was  evidently  derived  from  a  decomposition  of 
the  strata  of  black  lime-stone  rock.  The  moun- 
tain torrents,  when  swelled,  canj  this  deposit  to 
the  lowland,  which  accounts  for  its  extraordinary 
fertility.  In  taking  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  van- 
ous  countries,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sustenance 
furnished  to  the  human  race,  by  an  all-bountiful 
Providence,  has  been  wisely  adjusted  to  meet 
their  wants  in  every  clime.  Take  the  condition 
of  the  Esquimaux ;  his  only  food  is  the  seal  and 
walrus,  wnich  abound  in  fat.  It  is  a  substance 
exceedingly  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  in  the  body 
eminently  combustible,  and  weight  for  weight, 
when  consumed  in  the  blood,  will  furnish  more 
heat  than  any  other  substance  which  can  be  taken 
for  food.  s.  P.  M. 

Cape  EUzabeth,  Sept.,  1860. 


Far  tie  New  JBmgland  Ft 
WISTEB  AMD    BPBINa  WHSJlT 

Messbs.  EDiToas : — ^I  noticed  an  article  in  the 
Farmer  from  the  pen  of  H.  Poor,  Brooklyn,  Tu 
L,  under  the  head  of  "Information  about  Winter- 
Wheat,''  in  which  he  says  he  never  has  despaired 
since  the  commencement  of  his  own  experience^ 
that  New  England  would  in  due  time  raise  all  the 
wheat  necessary  for  her  rural  population,  and 
more  or  less  for  her  seaboard  and  inland  cities. 

I  heartily  concur  with  him  in  this,  but  when 
he  says  that  winter  wheat  is  a  much  safer  crop 
than  spring  wheat,  I  say  it  may  be  in  his  vidnity, 
but  I  tnink  that  for  most  of  New  Hampsliire  and 
Vermont  the  spring  wheat  will  generally  aver- 
age more  to  the  acre  by  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Having  just  harvested,  threshed  and 
marketed  my  spring  wheat,  I  will  give  you  a  few 
statistics  in  relation  to  my  crop  this  year.  I 
sowed  four  bushels  of  Italian  wheat  on  2^  acres, 
the  12th  day  of  April,  from  which  I  threshed, 
Aug.  22d,  114i  bushels,  making  45  bushels  to  the 
acre !  The  ground  was  manured  on  the  turf,  brok- 
en up,  and  planted  to  corn  the  spring  of  1859, 
and  plowed  again  in  October,  after  die  corn  was 
harvested. 

I  sowed  another  piece  of  41  acres  the  18th  of 
April,  and  sowed  eight  bushds  seed  on  it ;  the 

Sound  was  a  side  hill  pasture,  planted  to  corn 
it  year;  and  plowed  again  last  fall.  Hiis  last 
piece  has  never  been  manured  at  all.  Threshed 
Aug.  21st,  102i  bushels,  averaging  over  22  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  I  sold  my  wheat  for  eight  shil- 
lings per  busheL  Were  it  not  making  my  article 
too  long,  I  would  give  you  the  exact  cost  of  rais- 
ing said  wheat,  as  I  keep  a  daily  journal,  and  can 
show  the  exact  cost  and  manner  of  preparing 
ground,  &c.  E.  H.  SmoNBs. 

Hartford,  R,  Aug,,  1860. 

REBfARKS. — Please  give  us  the  cost,  and  any 
other  information  about  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Do  you  soak,  or  prepare  the  seed  in  any  way  ? 


FACTS   FOB   POOB  FABHBBS. 

"Those  farmers  who  have  most  difficulty  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  always  plow  most  and  keep  most 
stock.  Now  these  men  take  the  true  plan  to  keep 
themselves  always  poor,  because  their  crops  and 
stock  are  always  poor  and  bring  little.'*  So  writes 
John  Johnston,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  our 
State  Society;  and  he  thus  illustrate^ his  state- 
ment :  ''It  is  good  profit  to  raise  300  Dushels  of 
wheat  from  ten  acres,  but  when  it  takes  thirty 
acres  to  raise  that  amount,  it  is  raised  at  a  loss. 
So  it  is  with  cattle  and  sheep — you  will  see  the 
thinking  farmer  making  four-year  old  steers  worth 
from  $60  to  C80  each,  and  his  neighbor's  at  the 
same  age  not  worth  over  $25  to  $40."  His  ad- 
vice to  the  latter  is,  ''if  his  land  is  exhausted,  he 
should  plow  no  more  than  he  can  thoroughly  ma- 
nure. Seed  with  clover  and  grass,  and  let  it  rest, 
and  that  field  will  not  only  pay  well  for  tillage, 
but  it  will  furnish  manure  (if  rightly  managed)  to 
make  another-' field  of  the  same  size,  rich  idso." 
And  then  keep  it  rich,  do  not  run  it  with  grain 
until  a^ain  extiausted,  or  "the  latter  end  of  that 
land  will  be  worse  than  the  first"— >Cattn<r^  Oet^ 
Ueman, 
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HATSS'B   STOVF   AKD   BOCK   IilFTUB. 


We  present  our  readers  this  week  a  cut  and 
deacriplion  of  this  machine,  which,  for  •implicily 
of  conBtruotion  and  economy  of  power,  exceeds 
tny  machine  for  the  purpose  which  hei  ever  come 
under  our  notice.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Bales,  of  Kingston,  Hats. 

It  conaEstB  of  a  racking  head  A,  supported  by 
knife-edge  truaione  B  B  (lika  the  bearings  of  a 
scale-beam,)  resting  in  the  eyes  of  the  hanneri 
F,  E.  A  double  rack-bar,  D  D,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  rocking"head,  with  a  hook  at  its 
lower  end.  The  levers,  F  F,  slip  into  SQuare 
sockets  in  the  rocking  head  to  be  tlirown  Qoo-n 
when  the  machine  is  not  in  motion.  Within  the 
head  is  a  pair  of  pawls,  in  the  form  of  square 
links,  crossing  each  other  outside  of  the  rack-bar. 
Clearly  ahown  in  Fig  2. 

-        My.  2 


There  are  also  guides  to  the  rack-bar,  not 
shown.  The  whole  is  suspended  in  a  tripod  of 
poles  or  joists,  fourteen  feet  long.  Two  pieces 
of  spruce  joia^  four  by  five  inchca  square,  with  a 
strap  of  board  bolted  on  them ;  and  one  stick  four 
by  six  inches,  havins  iron  braces  hooked  into  it 
from  the  others,  as  shown  above  the  machine.  A 
pin  in  each  lee  to  carry  it  by,  and  strouply  dent- 
ed pieces  of  pUnk  to  throw  under  the  feet,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

When  the  hook  is  fast  to  the  object  to  be  lift- 
ed, the  operators  work  the  levers  up  snd  down, 
and  the  pawls  engaging  alternately  with  the  racks 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  bar  keep  it  in  continuous 
motion.  As  the  head  rocks,  the  relative  position 
of  the  working  parts  changes,  produciii);  a  pro- 
gressive power.  For,  as  the  operating  pawl  ap- 
proaches its  culminating  points,  its  journals  ap- 
proach a  plane  which  intersects  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  rack  and  bearing  edge  of  the 
trunions ;  the  lifting  power  increasing  from 
the  oommencement  to  the  termination  of  each 
Tibration. 

To  reverse  the  action  of  tbc  machine,  a 
tongue  of  steel,  G,  i«  tipped  up.  Then  with 
the  same  vibrations  of  toe  lever  the  weight 
will  descend  gently,  with  the  same  speed  that 
it  rises,  until  the  hook  is  loose  ;  then,  %nip- 
ing  the  rack-bar  with  one  hand,  with  tfie 
other  spread  the  pawls,  and  tiie  bar  drops  to 
anypoint,  or  entirely  out  if  desired. 

The  two  men  stand  sixteen  feet  apart,  and 
esert  the  force  of  two  hundred  men  on  the 
rock,   stump,  or  other  weight  to   be   lifted. 
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There  is  not  a  pound  of  power  lost,  for  there  is 
no  friction;  and,  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  a  balance 
machine,  the  men  having  no  levers  to  lift.  Three 
men  can  carry  it  about  with  ease  when  the  levers 
are  slipped  out.  All  parts  of  this  machine  can  be 
thrown  apart  in  a  moment,  and  as  quickly  put  to- 
gether ;  there  being  no  bolts  about  it. 


HONEY  DEW— WHAT  IT  IS, 

In  any  European  journal,  it  would  create  sur^ 
prise  if  the  nature  of  the  so-called  honey  dew  ad- 
mitted of  a  doubt  or  dispute.  Starch  or  grape 
sugar  is  an  essential  substance  of  plante^  ftamiicli 
as  carbon  is,  oi  which  sugar  ia  formed  in  ooftjuno* 
tion  with  acids  and  salts.  FUwers  and  fruits  con- 
tain this  sugar  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  also  the 
juices  of  the  maples,  sugar  canes,  millets,  grasseSi 
beets,  and  thousands  of  other  plants.  Animal 
blood  receives  its  sugar  from  plaata,  as  it  is  a  life 
ingredient  of  both  kingdoms.  . 

Liebig  says :  **A  surplus  of  saccharine  matter, 
more  than  leaf  and  bud  consume,  will  be  exuded 
upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  bark.  Certain 
diseases  of  trees  and  plants,  the  so*cailed  Honey 
Dew,  arc  obviously  produced  by  a  tMspropoartioQ 
in  the  quantity  of  furnished  nitrogen  free,  and 
nitrogen  containing  nourishments.  The  exuda- 
tions of  sound,  healthy  plants  of  mannit,  gnim 
and  sugar,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other 
cause." 

"This  case  appears  analagous  to  the  digestion 
in  the  human  organism ;  if,  to  ever)'  part  of  the 
body,  there  shall  be  restored  what  it  loses  by  res- 
piration and  secretion,  there  must  be  offered  to 
the  organs  of  digestion  a  certain  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen free,  and  nitrogen  containing  substances, 
accompanied  by  certain  mineral  salts,  which  met- 
amorphose them  into  blood.  Is  the  quality  of  the 
offered  nitrogen-free  substances  in  surplus,  they 
will  then  be  either  used  to  produce  fat,  or  they  go 
through  the  organism  unaltered." 

So  far  says  Liebig— besides,  it  is  well-known 
that  saccharine  matter  is  not  of  a  volatile  nature, 
that  the  air  cannot  contain  it  in  solution — how 
then  can  it  rain  or  dew  down  from  the  atmosphere 
even  upon  the  dusty  ground  ?  The  days  of  the 
Jews,  when  they  imagined  that  manna,  or  mannit, 
fell  from  heaven  for  their  especial  use  and  merit 
are  past ;  that  same  mannit  or  gum  exudation  of 
the  mimmosa  and  other  plants  is  found  and  gath- 
ered yet  in  great  quantities  in  the  same  and  oth- 
er similar  climates  of  the  globe,  so  the  honey  dew 
or  the  exudation  of  sugar.  Bees  do  not  produce 
one  atom  of  honey,  but  are  only  the  carriers  of  the 
starch  sugar  exuding  from  j)Iants  and  their  fruits. 
The  so-called  honey  dew  is  in  substance  the  same 
in  the  flower  as  it  is  on  the  leaf.  Bees  and  myr- 
iads of  other  insects  lick  it  up  and  exist  on  it. 
That  rain  washes  it  from  the  leaves  is  very  plain, 
as  water  dissolves  sugar.  Give  the  bees  plenty 
of  honey-dewed  foliage,  and  they  will  make  plenty 
of  the  best  honey  without  sipping  a  single  flower. 

The  fibre  called  silk  is  in  the  mulberry  leaf ; 
the  milk  and  cream  of  the  cow,  the  oily  parts  of 
the  Rrass,  clover  and  herbs  she  eats,  as  is  the  wool 
on  tne  sheep ;  or  the  honey  the  sugar  of  plants. 
The  animal  body  only  digests  them,  thereby  com- 
plicating certain  combinations  of  simple  elements. 
— Valley  Farmer, 
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TARM  TOPICS. 

Never  set  a  post  in  the  ground,  or  even  stakes 
for  a  common  fence,  without  first  charring  the 
end.  In  this  practice  there  is  great  eoonomri 
there  is  generally  brush  enough  at  hand,  and  the 
boys  like  a  bonfire. 

Never  break  your  colts  to  wearing  blinkers,  if 
yov  would  have  a  less  number  of  shying,  contrary, 
skittish  horses.  The  rustle  of  a  leaf  at  his  heels, 
or  &  piece  of  paper,  in  fact,  all  sounds  from  objects 
whicn  he  cannot  see  or  comprehend,  being  blind- 
ed as  to  all,  beside  and  behind,  startle  and  alarm 
him.  Blinkers  or  blinders  are  false  ornaments, 
treacherous  and  dangerous,  and  cause  many  fatal 
accidents.  Why  not  hoodwink  the  young  steers 
in  breaking  them  ? 

Never  use  anything  but  a  chain  and  standard 
for  tying  cattle.  The  comfort  of  the  tired  oxen 
and  cows  carrying  their  young,  should  always  be 
considered* 

Never  build  your  grain  bms  of  any  wood  bat 
hemlock*  It  is  positively  proof  against  the  depre- 
datto&a  of  rats  and  mice,  who  never  forget  tneir 
best  friends,  the  fanners. 

Never  get  up  your  winter's  ^ood  to  be  chopped, 
s|rfit  and  thrown  into  a  pile,  and  lie  through  the 
rains  and  drizzle  of  the  spring  months,  and  then 
house  it  at  a  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cenL  With- 
out loss  of  time  have  it  under  cover  when  ready 
for  use. 

Never  keep  your  winter  apples  in  a  cellar  where 
there  is  a  constant  opening  and  shutting  of  doors. 
Apples  require  an  even  temperature  to  keep 
sound.    A  dry  side-hill  cellar  is  best. 

Never  despair  of  getting  a  crop  of  winter  wheat 
on  light,  plain,  warm  land,  even  if  sown  as  late 
as  the  loth  or  20th  of  this  month.  See  that  the 
seed  is  well  prepared  in  salt  pickle  and  ashes,  and 
put  in  two  to  three  inches  deep.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  it  will  come  up  the  fourth  or  nfth  day, 
if  merely  harrowed  in.  H.  Poor. 

Brooklyn^  L.  /.,  186(K 


TOMATO  KETOHtTP. 


A  correspondent  recently  inquired  how  to  make 
tomato  ketchup,  and  we  insert  the  following  for 
his  benefit : 

Take  ripe  tomatoes,  and  scsld  them  just  sufli* 
cient  to  allow  you  to  t^e  off  the  skins ;  then  let 
them  stand  for  a  day,  covered  with  salt ;  strain 
them  thoroughly  to  remove  the  seeds ;  then  to 
every  two  quarts,  three  ounces  of  cloves,  two  of 
black  pepper,  two  nutm^e,  and  a  very  little  Cay- 
enne pepper,  with  a  little  salt ;  boil  the  liquor  for 
an  hour,  and  then  let  it  cool  and  settle ;  add  a 
pint  of  the  best  cider  vin^r,  after  which  bottle 
it,  corking  and  sealing  it  tightly.  Keep  it  always 
in  a  cool  place. 

AnoOijer  R^ay.-— Take  a  bushel  of  tomatoes,  and 
boil  them  till  soft ;  squeeze  them  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve,  and  add  half  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  one 
pint  and  a  half  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  Oayenne 
pepper,  five  heads  of  garHe  skinned  and  separat- 
ed ;  mix  together,  and  boil  about  three  hours,  or 
until  reduced  to  about  one-half;  then  bottle,  with- 
out straining. 
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FABM  WOBK  FOB  THE  AUTUMN. 

In  the  successful  management  of  a  farm  it  is 
important  to  do  the  work  at  the  right  time,  as 
veil  as  in  the  right  way.  Indeed,  this  essential 
point  is  so  sadly  overlooked  in  many  cases,  that 
the  profit  that  might  otherwise  he  obtained  is 
mainly  lost.  The  seasons  seem  to  have  changed 
considerably,  and  if  they  have,  our  operations 
must  change  with  them, — ^we  must  do  the  work 
when  the  elements  and  other  circumstances  will 
permit,  even  if  we  break  through  the  old  practi- 
ces to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  among  good  farmers,  much  of 
the  work  that  was  formerly  done  in  the.  spring 
has  been  done  in  the  fall,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  whole  summer  labor  has  been  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. 

For  several  years  past  the  months  of  October 
and  November  have  been  sufficiently  mild  to  al- 
low almost  any  farm  work  to  be  done  as  well  as 
it  could  have  been  in  May  or  September ;  and, 
occasionally,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  December, 
most  of  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  might 
have  been  performed  with  comfort  and  profit. 
Let  us  suggest,  then,  some  of  the  things  that  seem 
to  call  for  attention  in  the  falL 

Cdttin'G  Bushes. — A  vast  amount  of  labor  is 
annually  expended  in  New  England  in  cutting 
bashes  on  pasture  lands,  where  they  are  usually 
left  to  decay  by  gradual  decomposition,  in  the  way 
of  the  cattle,  and  unsightly  objects  to  the  eye  of 
the  neat  farmer.  These  bushes  are  cut  in  August, 
under  the  probability  that  they  will  not  start 
again  so  readily  as  if  cut  at  any  other  time.  But 
August  is  a  busy  season — much  haying  is  left  un- 
done, in  low  grounds ;  weeds  are  to  be  looked 
after,  and  the  stalks  in  the  corn  field  are  to  be 
cut ;  the  early  potatoes,  turnips,  apples,  and 
other  things  are  to  be  marketed,  and  many  mat- 
ters are  to  be  attended  to  which  have  been  a 
little  neglected  during  the  busy  days  of  haying. 
Many  pastures  have  probably  been  cut  over  an- 
nually during  two  or  three  generations,  and  the 
only  thing  gained  is  in  the  bushes  themselves, — 
they  have  taken  deeper  and  deeper  root  every 
year,  until  they  have  nearly  exterminated  the 
grass,  left  the  surface  covered  with  innumerable 
stubs,  and  a  thick  coating  of  mosses  in  infinite 
variety. 

The  question  we  desire  to  ask  is  this :  If  the 
bushes  are  cut  on  a  piece  of  pasture  land  twice 
or  three  times  in  a  year,  the  stubble  burned  on 
the  places  where  they  stood  the  thickest,  and  the 
ashes  spread  upon  the  grass-producing  spots,  will 
not  Buch  a  process  exterminate  them  in  three  or 
four  years  ?  We  are  told  that  it  will,  and  that 
next  to  plowing  and  thoroughly  reclaiming,  this 
is  the  best  method. 


"Fhe  operation  of  DiTCHlxG  and  Drainino  may 
usually  be  done  with  comfort  and  advantage  be- 
tween the  middle  of  Septembor  and  the  middle 
of  November.  So  mav  t}^iii  of  Reclaiming  Mea- 
Dows.  In  this  laboi  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance  that  the  first  step  shall  be  to  draw  off  the 
water  and  leave  the  surface  free  for  man  and 
beast  to  work  upon ;  and  it  should  be  taken  off 
some  ten  or  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  plow,  if  that  imple- 
ment is  used.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  a  meadow 
is  sometimes  doubled  by  not  pursuing  this  course, 
— and  there  is  scarcely  any  grea^  discomfort 
than  working  in  a  black  mud  saturated  with  wa- 
ter, where  men  and  teams  are  occasionally  floun- 
dering, and  strained  to  little  purpose. 

On  rocky  farms,  the  autumn  affords  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  lift  the  large  stones  to  the  surface,  and 
set  them  on  small  ones  so  that  they  will  not  freese 
to  the  ground,  in  readiness  for  hauling  away  on 
the  snow  in  the  winter.  In  this  course  a  treble 
advantafi^e  is  derived ;  the  cost  of  labor  is  not  so 
much  as  in  summer,  and  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  weight  can  be  removed  in  a  given  time  on 
the  snow  as  on  the  bare  ground,  if  the  stones 
are  so  large  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove 
them  on  a  drag. 

Plowing  is  also  another  important  work  ap- 
pro])riate  to  the  fall.  Sward  land,  intended  for 
corn  or  potatoes,  derives  great  benefit  from  fall 
plowing.  It  covers  up  a  large  amount  of  grass 
and  roots  that  commence  the  process  of  decay, 
and  become  serviceable  to  the  future  crop,  while 
the  fine  soil  laid  up  receives  valuable  elements 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  frosts  of  winter 
pulverize  the  particles  and  destroy  some  of  the 
cut  worms  that  are  exposed.  The  teams,  also,  are 
generally  in  better  condition  to  labor  than  they 
are  in  the  spring,  and  the  work,  being  done,  is  off 
the  mind,  and  leaves  it  free  to  act  on  other  matters. 

Top  dressing  is  another  item  worthy  of  espe- 
cial attention.  Some  persons  do  this  on  mowing 
fields  immediately  after  the  grass  is  cut ;  where 
this  is  done  there  is  not  only  usually  a  second 
cro^,  but  the  grass  retains  its  roots  for  many 
years,  and  yields  annually  abundant  crops.  But 
few  persons,  however,  think  they  can  afford  the 
time  at  such  a  season  for  that  work.  Where 
there  is  a  special  objection  to  plowing  land,  this 
course  is  certainly  a  good  one. 

Mam UKES. — ^Every  care  should  be  taken  before 
the  ground  doses  up  to  provide  loam  or  muck  to 
sprinkle  on  the  wmter  heaps  of  manure,  so  that 
none  of  their  nutritive  properties  may  be  lost. 
This  saving  is  not  the  only  gain,  for  the  whole 
bam  and  fodder  will  be  sweeter,  and  the  stock 
kept  more  healthy  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
ammonia  and  other  gases  from  the  manure  heaps. 
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The  Garden. — This  should  be  plowed  or  sj^- 
ed  and  manured  in  the  fall,  and  the  mind  gener- 
ally made  up  as  to  where  the  early  com  and  cu- 
cumberSf  the  peas  and  asparagus,  the  beans,  let- 
tuce, early  potatoes  and  squashes  shall  be  plant- 
ed, so  that  in  the  spring  there  is  no  engineering 
to  be  done;  nothing  but  this:  "Here  are  the 
seeds  for  this  square  and  that ;"  and  they  are 
quickly  deposited  in  the  rich,  mellow  soil,  made 
light  and  seasoned  by  the  fermentative  power  of 
the  crude  manures  dug  or  plowed  under  in  the 
fall. 

We  have  suggested  only  a  few  things — there 
are  many  more  that  these  few  may  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  the  systematic  farmer.  It  is  pleasant 
and  encouraging  to  go  forth  in  the  spring  and 
find  so  much  of  the  new  year's  work  commenced; 
it  is  inspiring,  and  gives  one  a  start  that  he  feels 
all  through  the  season.  So  let  us  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  do  all  things  at  the  rigJU  mo- 
ment, and  do  them  well. 


fbr  the  Na^  Sngkmd  Fanmr. 
SIiATZiS  AND  IiIOHTNINa. 

In  your  issue  of  August  25,  1860, 1  find  "Prac- 
tical Slater's"  theory  so  much  at  variance  with 
my  experience,  1  am  tempted  to  give  a  little  of 
that. 

Six  years  ago  I  was  building  an  addition  to  the 
house  1  then  occupied,  and  had  covered  the  new 

{»art  with  slate ;  soon  after  it  was  struck  with 
ightning,  near  the  end  next  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  breaking  only  two  or  three  slates,  and 
passing  down  tne  corner  part,  shivering  to  atoms 
an  umbrella  which  I,  but  a  moment  before,  put 
there,  and  prostrating  my  wife  and  myself.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  rendered  by 
my  hired  man,  (and  the  blessing  of  Providence,) 
who  supposed  life  to  be  extinct  with  me,  I  proba- 
bly would  not  have  been  here  to  answer  now. 

Scon  after  the  above  occurrence,  we  had  two 
lightning  rods  put  up,  and  I  think  that  they  were 
struck  with  lightning  in  the  month  of  June  last. 
All  of  which,  and  a  vast  amount  of  shocks  by 
electricity,  have  happened  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  very  extensive  slate  quarries  in  this  coun- 
ty, that  have  been  constantly  worked  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  previous  to  the  above  occurrences. 

E.  G.  CHATTBRT0N9 

West  Butland,  R,  Aug.  31,  186U. 


Aconite  a  Remedy  for  Massachusetts  Cat- 
tle Disease. — Hon.  Adam  Ferguson,  of  C.  W., 
writes  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  of  New  York :  "A 
friend  of  mine  in  Scotland,  an  amateur  vHerinari- 
an,  told  me  he  attended  Prof.  Dick,  in  his  rounds, 
when  the  disease,  some  years  ago,  was  raging  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  large  da^  establishments. 
My  friend,  D.  Henderson,  is  Professor  of  Path- 
ology in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  in 
hign  medical  practice.  He  assured  me  that  Acon- 
ite was  used  as  a  specific,  if  given  in  time,  before 
the  lungs  were  seriously  afiected,  and  had  saved 
scores  of  valuable  cows." 


.fbr  the  New  England  Parmer. 
18  THEBl!  FB07IT  IN   FATCMTTfQP 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  to  your  Chelmaford 
correspondent,  T.  J.  Pinkham,  for  hia  artide, 
some  months  ago,  on  the  profits  of  farming.  I 
think  it  has  been  productive  of  much  good  in  the 
many  able  and  conclusive  answers  it  has  elicited. 
And  yet  there  is  one  phase  of  the  Question  which 
has  hardly  been  touched  upon  by  tnose  who  have 
undertaken  to  answer  that  article. 

What  is  profit  in  farming  or  any  other  occupa- 
tion? Is  it  truly  estimated  by  the  number  of 
dollars  above  expenses  which  it  brings  into  the 
pocket  ?  To  be  sure,  it  was  only  in  regard  to 
money  profit  that  Mr.  P.  argued  the  case,  and 
those  who  have  attacked  his  arguments  have  met 
him  mainly  on  that  issue ;  but  as,  in  reading  the 
Farmer,  since  that  article  appeared,  my  attention 
has  so  frequently  been  called  to  the  question,  ''is 
there  profit  in  farming,"  your  readers  have  natu- 
rally been  led  to  look  at  the  question  in  its  full 
and  literal  meaning. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  will  object  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  greatest  good  is  the  greatest  profit, 
and  that  one  occupation  or  calling  is  more  profi- 
table than  another,  inasmuch  as  it  is  productive, 
in  all  its  bearings,  of  the  greatest  amount  of  hap- 
piness. I  will  not  assume  that  every  one  may 
nnd  in  agriculture  the  greatest  profit ;  far  from  it ; 
all  cannot  be  farmers ;  and  fortunately,  in  the  di- 
vine arrangement,  the  tastes  and  capacities  of 
men  are  widely  varied ;  but  let  any  one  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  residents  oi  almost  any  of 
our  farming  towns,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  look 
up  the  history  and  circumstances  of  those  who 
have  wandered  from  their  farms  for  other  occupa- 
tions, or  encouraged  their  sons  to  do  so,  ana  I 
think  the  result  mil  show  that  while  a  few  may 
have  bettered  their  condition,  the  great  maiority 
have  flatted  out,  and  are  now  mere  dependantsp 
instead  of  substantial  yeomen,  as  formerly. 

A  man  with  a  snug  farm,  though  saddled,  per- 
haps, with  a  debt  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  yet  in 
the  prime  mt  life,  in  good  health,  with  a  family 
of  boys  beginning  to  assist  him,  and  promising 
substantial  aid  in  the  future  labors  of  the  farm,  it 
would  seem,  might  congratulate  himself  on  the 

Erosi>ect  of  enjoyins,  in  a  large  measure,  the  real 
lessings  of  life.  His  own  sons  can  now  gradu- 
ally take  the  place  of  hired  help,  and  he  can  plan 
and  execute  improvements  on  the  farm. 

With  room  enough  to  keep  all  the  family  prof- 
itably employed,  he  can  keep  them  with  him,  and 
they  can  nave  a  home  and  common  school  edu- 
cation, chiefly  under  the  eye  and  influence  of  their 
parents.  Is  there  not  proflt  here  which  dollars 
and  cents  cannot  estimate  P  Let  parents,  thus 
happily  situated,  as  I  have  described,  experience, 
for  one  short  month,  the  trials,  anxiety  and  grief 
of  some,  whose  business,  though  yielding  them  a 
large  return  of  moneyed  profits,  yet  brings  their 
children  into  temptations  which  open  uo  to  them 
the  flood-gates  of  ruin,  and  they  will  realize  more 
fully  the  profits  of  a  country  form. 

It  is  sad  to  notice  the  change  which  has  come 
over  families.  And  the  process  by  which  it  has 
been  wrought  is  plain.  The  boys  had  no  relisn 
for  farm  work.  One  must  be  a  merchant's  clerk ; 
others  find  employment  in  shops  or  factories  i  and 
one,  loving  his  book  more  tnan  work,  must  be 
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sxipported  at  college.     The  parents,  now  in  the 
decline  of  life,  must  buffet  its  stem  realities  alone. 
With  their  own  hands,  or  the  aid  of  hired  help, 
they  are  trying  to  secure  the  annual  crops.    All 
plans  for  **improvement  were  long  since  given  up. 
They  have  no  aid  from  their  children,  and  little 
of  their  society.    The  clerk,  perfumed  with  musk, 
occasionally  comes  home  to  rusticate ;  the  shop- 
^oys,  in  their  liberal  patronage  of  the  livery-sta- 
ble, may  sometime,  especially  when  the  fruit  and 
other  farm  luxuries  are  in  perfection,  ride  over 
and  see  *'the  old  folks,"  and  the  student  also 
comes  home  at  vacation  for  a  fresh  supply  of  mo- 
ney, and  to  tax  anew  the  physical  energies  of  his 
mother  in  replenishing  his  wardrobe. 

The  farm  is  now  for  sale,  and  these  parents  will 
soon,  no  doubt,  break  the  life-long  ties  of  farm 
and  neighborhood,  and  spend  the  evening  of  their 
days  elsewhere.  Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  process 
wliich  is  largely  ^oing  on  in  many  of  our  country 
towns  ;  can  nothuig  be  done  to  stay  it  ? 
Boyalston,  Sept.  6,  1860.  J.  Wood. 

Bemarks. — We  hope  so.  Your  article  is  a 
good  pioneer. 

Fhr  the  New  England  Fanner. 
"MABBYINQ  A  7ABMBB.*' 

I  see  that  your  "Farmer's  Daughter"  has  been 
answered  by  some  abler  pen  than  mine.  When  I 
read  the  article  from  the  New  Hampshire  young 
lady,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  answer  her  through 
your  columns,  but  this  has  been  so  well  done,  that 
I  only  wish  the  privilege  of  adding  a  few  words. 

There  is  too  much  shrinking  from  what  is 
called  hard  work — the  household  duties  of  a  farm- 
house. I  doubt  whether  such  labor  kills  as  many 
as  the  late  hours,  waltzing,  high  living,  and  other 
excesses  of  fashionable  life. 

It  is  not  labor,  the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  that 
makes  us  grow  old  so  fast ;  it  is  the  constant 
worry  and  fretting  at  the  real  or  fancied  disagree- 
ables of  our  daily  life.  We  desire  to  dress  beyond 
our  means,  to  have  a  piano,  and  rich  parlor  furni- 
ture, or  a  carriage,  forgetting  that  the  real  happi- 
ness of  life  does  not  lie  in  these  things.  No,  nor 
in  getting  a  rich  husband  either.  I  say,  my  dear 
"Mountam  Sister,"  don't  trouble  your  head  about 
this  last  matter  at  all.  Do  your  duty  as  a  farmer's 
daughter,  take  some  of  the  care  and  labor  from 
thavtoil-wom  mother,  who  has  perhaps  had  more 
than  her  share.  It  is  no  strange  thing  now-a-days 
for  farmers'  daughters  to  sit  in  the  parlor  with 
needle  work,  wishing  they  had  a  piano  or  richer 
clothing,  or  that  some  wealthy  gentleman  would 
happen  along  and  bear  them  off  to  a  city  life; 
while  their  mothers  are  making  cheese  or  butter  in 
the  kitchen.  Now,  a  far  better  way  would  be,  to 
enter  at  once  with  energy  and  will  into  all  the 
minutiaEi  of  farmer-life — mterest  yourself  in  your 
father's  labors  out  of  doors  ;  in  the  crops,  in  the 
cattle,  in  fruit-growing.  You  may  suggest  im- 
provements, but  at  any  rate,  you  will  make  home 
pleasanter  to  those  who  toil  for  you. 

If  you  really  desire  an  education,  you  can  ob- 
tain it.  There  are  more  ways  than  one.  Remem- 
ber Miss  Lyon.  If  you  want  more  money,  you 
can  have  it.  If  you  really  don't  know  how  to  ob- 
tain it,  I  will  some  day  give  you  a  bit  of  personal 
experience. 


If  you  want  a  husband  who  will  love,  cherish 
and  esteem  you  till  death,  you  can  have  one. 
"How  ?"  do  you  say  ?  Ay !  that's  a  secret,  which 
I  will  reveal,  if  you'll  promise  never  again  to  re- 
fuse a  farmer,  because  you  will  have  to  work  so 
hard.  a.  e.  p. 


STATS  FABH  AT  TSWKBBUB.Y. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  4,  we  made  a  visit  to  the 
State  Aims-House  at  Tewksbury,  to  look  at  it  as 
a  whole,  but  more  particularly  to  look  at  t lie  farm, 
having  heard  that  some  striking  improvements 
had  been  made  upon  it.  Before  visiting  at  the 
bams,  stock  and  fields,  we  passed  through  nearly 
all  the  rooms  of  the  buildings,  and  found  them  in 
admirable  condition.  They  were  clean,  sweet,  and 
orderly.  The  bedding,  everywhere,  would  bo  in- 
viting to  a  tired  person  of  any  class.  It  was  white 
and  whole,  and  the  floors,  furniture,  and  walls  of 
the  rooms,  were  all  bright,  notwithstanding  the 
average  number  of  the  family  is  seven  hundred 
persons !  In  the  kitchen,  the  cooking  is  chiefly 
done  in  four  large  kettles,  heated  by  steam.  Two 
of  these  contained  soup  in  preparation  for  din- 
ner, and  another  potatoes.  In  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen  was  a  grist-mill  at  work,  capable,  we 
should  think,  of  grinding  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of 
com  per  hour,  and  propelled  by  a  small  engine 
in  the  boiler  house.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  the 
bakery,  where  Jive  barrels  of  flour  are  made  into 
dough  for  one  baking.  A  batch  had  just  been 
drawn  from  the  oven  as  we  entered  the  room  ;  it 
was  light,  sweet,  and  of  a  fine  color.  We  visited, 
leisurely,  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
found  each  department  testifying  to  the  neatness 
and  systematic  mcmagement  of  the  Institution. 

The  Superintendent,  Capt  T.  J.  Marsh,  in- 
formed us,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
there,  only  two  cows  were  kept  upon  the  farm, 
which  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres ; 
that  the  bills  annually  paid  for  milk  amounted  to 
about  $3,d00,  and  that  the  supposition  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  had  been,  that  milk  could 
be  purchased  cheaper  than  it  could  be  made  on 
jbhe  farm.  This,  however,  was  not  his  opinion, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Inspectors  being  obtained, 
he  has  purchased  cows  from  time  to  time,  until 
he  has  thirty-two  in  the  stancheons,  and  as  a 
whole,  it  is  as  fine  a  herd  as  we  have  seen  during 
the  year.  They  are  not  fancy  cows,  and  of  no  par- 
ticular breed,  but  have  been  selected  with  regard 
to  age,  size,  and  good  milking  qualities. 

About  one-half  the  farm  is  made  up  of  light 
plain  land,  such  as  often  receives  the  name  of 
**pine  barrens,"  and  the  other  half  is  of  granite 
formation,  a  little  elevated,  springy,  rocky,  and 
covered  with  bushes,  nearly  as  repulsive  as  any 
lands  we  have  in  the  State.  The  sandy  lands  had 
not  been  improved  so  as  to  produce  permanent 
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crops  of  grass,  and  the  higher  lands  had  not  been 
reclaimed  at  all, — so  that  very  little  fodder  could 
be  cut  to  sustain  the  stock.  Eighty  tons  of  hay 
were,  therefore,  purchased  last  year,  at  a  cost  of 
$16  per  ton,  amounting  to  $1280 ;  and  yet,  un- 
der this  disadvantage,  the  Superintendent  finds 
he  can  make  the  milk  cheaper  than  it  had  been 
purchased.  He  is  also  able  to  use  a  larger  quan- 
tity, and  of  better  quality  of  milk  than  when  it 
was  brought  to  them  from  considerable  distances. 
Beside  the  thiTty-two  cows,  we  found  six  pairs  of 
noble  oxen  that  are  constantly  kept  at  work  in 
pulling  stumps,  stones,  carting  manure  and  the 
materials  for  making  it,  plowing  and  getting  the 
land  into  grass,  and-  doing  the  ordinary  team 
work,  such  as  hauling  coal,  &c. 

By  sowing  oats,  millet,  fodder  corn,  &c.,  and  by 
careful  and  systematic  attention  in  feeding,  the 
Superintendent  is  enabled  to  furnish  food  for  this 
large  stock  through  the  summer,  and  keep  them 
all  in  excellent  condition.  The  oxen  and  cows 
were  in  good  flesh,  and  some  of  them  in  each 
class  were  good  beef,  although  giving  milk,  or 
daily  in  the  yoke.  Much  of  the  sandy  laad  is 
covered  with  roots  for  winter  feed,  or  will  pro- 
duce its  two  crops  this  season,  while  the  teams, 
with  all  the  other  force  he  can  spare,  are  subdu- 
ing the  hard  land,  so  that  in  less  than  five  years, 
with  the  manure  from  this  large  stock  and  the 
well-directed  labor  in  preparing  the  land  for  it, 
hay  enough  will  be  cut  to  supply  the  place  of  all 
that  he  is  now  purchasing!  Beside  the  neat 
stock  on  the  farm,  there  are  three  horses  kept 
and  some  ihrte  hundred  swine.  The  manure  from 
this  large  stock,  and  the  sewerage  from  the  build- 
ings, properly  managed,  may  soon  bring  the 
whole  farm  into  the  condition  of  a  highly  cultivat- 
ed garden. 

The  feed  of  the  cattle  is  varied  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  by  giving  them  various  green  crops 
in  the  summer,  with  a  little  grain,  and  in  winter 
by  cutting  the  hay  and  mixing  with  grain  or 
roots  and  feeding  occasionally  upon  long  hay. 
About  two  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  will  be 
raised  this  year,  and  some  three  thousand  bushels 
of  carrots  and  other  roots. 

Mr.  Marsh  had  just  finished  a  new  bam,  40  by 
GO  fuct,  wiih  20  foot  posts,  with  a  cellar  under 
the  whole  dfj  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  cement  bot- 
tom. Every  part  of  this  bam  was  built,  wo  un- 
derstood him  to  say,  by  the  labor  of  the  Institu- 
tion, with  the  ezoeptioa  of  the  slating.  This  bam 
is  intended  for  storing  purposes,  and  not  for  stock, 
and  for  such  use  is  a  model  building. 

The  farm  greatly  needs  pasture  lands,  so  that  a 
portion  of  those  now  devoted  to  green  fodder  may 
beset  in  permanent  mowing  fields,  and  as  there 
is  such  land  within  a  hundred  rods  of  the  build- 
ings, and  adjoining  the  farm,  we  hope  the  State 


will  supply  the  deficiency.  A  farm  with  only  130 
acres  is  not  sufficient  for  a  family  numbering  700 
persons,  many  of  them  able  and  willing  laborert. 

What  struck  us  pleasantly  on  the  premisea  were 
the  quietness  and  order  that  everywhere  pre- 
vailed ;  every  person  knew  his  duty,  and  certain- 
ly seemed  to  be  interested  in  its  faithful  dis- 
charge. The  Inspectors  are,  Messrs.  George 
Foster,  of  Andover,  Daxa  Holden,  of  Billerica, 
Stephen  Manson,  of  Lowell,  and  TaoMAS  J. 
Marsh,  Superintendent 

We  congratulate  His  Excellency  on  these  jadl- 
oious  and  happy  appointments,  and  the  State  in 
the  possession  of  such  skilful  and  faithful  officers. 


IS3CTBACT8  AND  BBPUSS. 

BA.RRBLS  AKD  BUSHELS. 

In  examining  your  valuable  table  in  the  montbly 
Farmer,  page  «)0,  I  find  some  very  important  mis- 
takes, or  ^Xi^e  I  moke  some  in  casting. 

24x  16x28=10,752  the  dimensions  for  a  barrel  of  5 
hnshcls.  (your  fimires  say)  hut  I  suppose  you  mean  3. 

10J52-i-3=3584,  the  numlxsr  of  incnes  in  a  bushel. 

24x  16x  12»4608,  number  of  inches  in  a  half  barreL 
4608x2=9216h-3=3072  inches  in  a  bushel. 

26xl5.8x8a^286  inches  in  a  bushel. 

12xll.2x8»1075x4»4300  inchea  in  a  bushel,  so 
that  you  see  that  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  inches  in  a  bnsheL  The  figures  stand  thus : 

Dimensions  for  a  barrel 3584  to  the  bariid. 

D1m(!Dsi<»ns  for  one-half  a  barrel . . . .  ~ .8072       "        *• 

Pimenelons  for  a  bushel S38S       «*        '* 

Dinensioos  for  a  peok 4300       "        ** 

Now  the  qnestion  is,  which  of  the  dimensions  is 
right,  if  any  ?  You  do  not  tell  us  whether  your  boxes 
will  hold  so  much  grain  or  apples  and  (KJtatoes.  I 
suppose  you  must  mean  heapea  measure. 

Methukh. 

N.  B.  Will  not  a  box  18  K  inches  square  and  8  inches 
deep  contain  a  bushel  ? 

Eemarks. — ^We  found  the  table  referred  to  in  one 
of  our  exchanges,  and  supposing  k  correct  did  not  test 
its  figures,  as  we  otherwise  should.  The  English  bush- 
el contains  2150.42  cubic  inches,-<this  is  the  bushei  re- 
ferred to  in  the  table,  and  our  correspondent  will  see 
that  the  figures  for  the  barrel  are  right,  allowing  it  to 
hold  5  bushels.  A  tierce  would  be  the  proper  name 
for  it.  The  box  for  the  half*barrel,  (or  tierce^)  should 
have  been  14  inches  deep  Instead  of  12.  The  box  you 
suppose,  will  contain  2738  cubic  inches. 

THE  WHIP-POOIt-WILL. 

Ma.  Editor  :— In  your  terse  "Talk  about  Septem- 
ber," in  f!peaking  of  the  changes  of  the  season  and  the 
ceasing  songs  of  Nature's  minstrels,  you  say,  "The 

Ship-poor-wili  is  not  heard  much  after  July  cumcs  in.** 
o  they  usually  cease  their  nightly'  carol  on  or  about 
July  in  Masssacliusetts  ?  Here  m  Malne^  this  year 
being  the  first  time  observed,  in  44®  90',  their  ?ong  was 
kept  up  till  September  as  menlly  as  ever,  with  short 
interruptions  in  the  last  part  of  August.  Where 
they  go  to,  and  when  thev  leave  different  places, 
would  be  information  thankfully  received  from  you 
and  your  correspondents  by  many  lo%*ers  of  birds.  Let 
us  all  be  more  observing  of  birds  and  communicate 
what  we  learn.  0.  "W.  TauE. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,  Me. 

RBMA.RXS.— NuTTALL,  lu  his  admirable  '^Manual  of 
the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States,"  in  speaking  of 
the  Whip-poor-will,  says :  "After  the  period  of  incn- 
bation,  or  ahottt  the  middle  of  June,  the  vociferations  of 
the  male  cease,  or  are  but  rarely  gicetu    Tow;U'ds  the 
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close  of  sammer,  previously  to  their  departure,  tbey 
Are  oiraiu  occasioually  heai'di  but  their  note  is  now 
languid  and  seldom  uttered;  and  early  in  September 
tliey  leave  us  for  the  more  genial  climate  of  tropical 
America,  being  there  found  giving  their  usual  lively 
cry  in  the  wilds  of  Cayenne  and  Demerara." 

CHOPS  IN  MINNESOTA* 

As  yon  are  interested  in  agricultural  matters  in  all 
portions  of  our  wide  country,  I  will  say  a  word  in  refer- 
ence to  the  farming  interest  in  this  region. 

The  farmers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  wheat 
harvest,  and  all  unite  in  saying  that  the  present  in- 
gathering is  by  far  the  most  abundant  they  have  ever 
had  in  this  region.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  diffl- 
cuit  matter  to  find  any  land  which  seems  so  well  fitted 
by  nature  to  yield  on  abundant  increase  of  small 
grains  as  this.  A  soil  of  limestone  fonnation.  Just  as 
rich  as  nature  could  make  ir,  seemingly,  cannot  but  re- 
ward the  fanner  with  a  hundred  fold  increase  for  his 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  soil  for  pro- 
ducing potatoes  as  well  as  wheat.  One  man  assures 
me  that  last  vear  he  raised  no  less  than  sixty  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  one-half  bushel  of  seed.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  yield  before  ?  Uis  mode  of  plant- 
ing was  to  cat  the  seed  potatoes  iuto  small  nieces  each 
containing  one  eye  only,  and  planting  each  piece  by 
itself.  The  weather  here  Is  unprecedently  cold,  now ; 
I  hear  of  frost  in  low  places.  The  com  has  not  grown 
any  the  last  week  or  two,  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather.  ,  Edwin  Teele. 

FK08T  IN  THE  FULL  OF  THE  MOON. 

There  was  a  flrost  in  this  vicinity  on  the  nights  of 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  Inst.,  sufficient  to  kill  the  com  and 
potatoes  in  many  places.  Your  Springfield  correspon-* 
dent,  (please  insert  the  initials  or  Dr.  Allen's  name,  I 
forget  them,)  in  his  interesting  letters  to  the  Farmer 
last  winter,  staggered  mv  previous  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  frosts  in  the  full  of  tne  moon.  I  must  watch  him 
and  the  frosts  hereafter,  a  little  more  closelv. 

To  set  the  matter  right,  is  the  frost  as  frequent  on 
any  three  nights  of  the  month  of  September,  as  on  the 
same  number  of  nights  at  the  full  or  the  moon  ?  I  find 
it  hard  as  yet  to  decide  in  the  affirmative. 

Bethel,  Me.  Sepi.  6,  I860.  N.  T.  True. 

Remarks.— The  initials  desired  are  '*  J.  A.  A." 

the  wheat  crop  in  MAINE. 

This  crop  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  is  this  year  for 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  many  old  settlers  say  it  has 
not  for  twenty ;  but  as  to  this  I  cannot  say.  There  has 
been  scarcely  a  failure  of  a  remunerative  crop  where 
It  was  sown  in  March  and  April,  and  in  ^r,  I  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  piece  sown  thus  early  but 
filled  well  and  had  no  midge  to  injure. 

In  Franklin  and  Somerset  counties,  I  have  seen  a 
few  late-sown  fields  that  were  injured  by  rust  and  the 
weevil  or  midge,  considerably.  It  was  ca^y  to  stand 
by  the  edge  ot  different  pieces  and  select  heads  con- 
taining fifty  kernels  of  perfbct  grain,  each,  where  it 
was  sown  early.  Farmers  are  nuiking  preparations  to 
txy  its  cultivation  much  more  extensively,     o.  w.  t. 

THE  CROPS — HAWTHORN  HEDGES. 

There  has  not  been  in  this  town,  for  many  years  past 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  appearance  of  a  better  in- 
coming crop  of  farm  produce  than  there  is  now.  And 
although  the  hay  on  both  the  uplands  and  intervales 
has  not  been  quite  so  much  in  bulk  as  usual,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  extra  yield  of  com, 
oats  and  barlev. 

Have  any  ot  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  ever  tried  to 
raise  a  hedge  fi*om  the  planted  benics  of  the  common 
Hawthom  {crataiffue)  ?  If  they  have,  with  what  suc- 
cess ?  John  C.  Gitchell. 

Boscatoen,  N,  U,,  S^t,  7,  1860. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  MOWING   MACHINE. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  be  pleased  to  hear  a 
brother  farmer's  experience  of  a  mowing  machine.  The 


season  previous  to  my  buying  a  mower  I  paid  nearly 
one  hundred  dollars  for  hired  help  to  get  my  hay.  The 
season  after  1  bought  a  mower  I  paid  fifty  cents  for 
help  above  what  I  mowed  for  my  neighboi^.  The  sec- 
ond season  I  paid  a  man  thirty-six  dollars  for  work  in 
haying,  did  my  own  mowing,  and  mowed  for  others, 
and  had  forty  dollars  left !  This  season  grass  was  very 
light,  and  I  had  but  little  to  cut,  but  I  get  thirty  dol- 
lars clear.    Cost  of  mower  $117. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 
Addison  County ^  I-?.,  Sept.,  I860. 

FROSTS. 

There  was  In  Franklin  county.  Me.,  a  fh)st  July 
28,  killing  buckwheat,  cucumber8,&c.,inmany  place?, 
and  in  some  very  fh>sty  places,  com  and  potatoes.  Al- 
so, September  2u  and  4th,  fVosts  quite  general  on  low 
lands  and  along  rivers,  doing  some  injury.  Occ^isiou- 
ally  a  piece  of  corn  was  spoiled  and  more  India  And 
buckwheat  than  in  July ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  fVosts 
crops  will  be  more  than  an  average  in  Northern 
Maine.  O.  W.  True. 


For  the  Neto  England  Fanner, 
THE  THUNDSB  SHOWXIB. 

Mb.  Editor: — On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
August  the  thermometer  stood  at  70°  at  sunrise, 
and  98°  at  12  M.  The  forenoon  was  so  sultry 
and  so  hot  that  people  who  labored  suffered  se- 
verely. A  little  past  the  middle  of  the  day  a  few 
clouds  of  singular  appearance  suddenly  collected 
a  little  at  .the  southwest  of  my  dwelling-house, 
which  were  soon  succeeded  hy  low  murmuring 
thunder  and  the  appearance  of  rain.  This  little 
beginning  of  a  shower  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
those  people  who  were  a  little  way  from  home 
were  thoroughly  saturate  with  rain  unexpectedly. 
About  this  time  portentous  clouds  were  to  be 
seen  collecting  in  the  northern  atmosphere,  and 
advancing  rapidly  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
forces  from  the  southwest  While  advancing  to 
meet  each  other  the  battle  in  the  elements  com- 
menced in  earnest,  the  lighter  artillery  commenced 
the  action  by  sudden  electric  discharges  which 
seemed  to  shatter  and  rend  the  heavens,  and  on 
the  two  bodies  meeting,  (who  can  abide  His 
wrath  ?)  the  great  magazines  of  electricity  explod- 
ed in  seeming  vengeance  at  every  object  below. 
I  sat  and  saw  the  streaming  iire  issuing  from  the 
clouds  and  coming  down  in  every  fantastic  shape, 
some  zigzag,  some  in  such  large  bolts  as  to  split 
into  branches,  but  all  tending  directly  to  the 
earth,  to  the  horror  of  all  people,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who  had  barns  well  stowed  with 
new  hay.  The  shower  continued  till  near  night, 
with  a  frightful  roaring  and  violent  discharges  of 
heaven's  artillery,  till  every  one  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed that  the  damage  must  have  been  very 
great  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  as 
far  as  the  shower  extended. 

Reports  have-  been  afloat  that  bams  were  struck 
in  the  towns  of  Andover,  Middleton,  Reading, 
Danvers,  and  other  places.  It  would  be  very  giat- 
ifying  to  many  others  as  well  as  myself,  to  be  in- 
formed in  the  reports  of  these  Iwrn-hurnings  how 
many  had  lightning  conductors  on  them,  or 
whether  they  were  all  oestituto  of  lightning  rods. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  interest  in  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  lightning 
rods.  The  best  evidence  is  a  statement  of  facts, 
and  the  best  way  to  come  at  facts,  is  to  know 
whether  those  buildings  which  were  furnished 
with  rods  were  entirely  exempt  from  disaster,  oi 
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whether  the  lightning  made  no  discrimination  be- 
tween protected  and  unprotected  buildings.  Some 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  attractive  pow- 
ers of  the  rods  are  very  limited  and  feeble,  while 
others  have  great  confidence  in  their  power ;  if 
we  could  obtain  the  statistics  of  this  and  past 
years,  from  every  person  in  the  State  who  has  nad 
a  building  struck  oy  lightning,  it  would  furnish 
us  with  knowledge  we  much  desire. 

Silas  Brown. 
North  Wamington,  Aug.  13,  1860. 


The  August  Pioneer  Grape. — A  sample  of 
this  grape  has  been  handed  us  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Mer- 
rill, of  Lynn.  He  calls  it  a  native,  and  it  is  a 
good  grape  for  a  wild  one.  However,  it  costs  no 
more  to  cultivate  a  fine  quality  grape  than  a  poor 
one, — so  that  whenever  we  plant  a  grape  vine  it 
should  be  the  best  we  can  command,  if  it  is  one 
that  will  bear  the  climate  and  be  productive. 


New  Seedling  Pears. — We  have  before  us  a 
few  seedling  pears,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jacob 
SiLVW,  2d,  of  Abington.  They  have  the  color  of 
the  Bartlett,'  and  something  of  its  shape,  though 
not  so  loi)g  in  the  neck,  or  upper  part.  To  our 
taste  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Bartlett — a  friend 
standing  by  and  eating  one  says  it  is  better. 

LADIES^  DEPARTMENT. 

FBUITS  IN  WINTER. 

By  a  little  forethought  and  trouble,  the  fruits 
which  just  now  are  so  abundant,  may  be  kept 
fresh  until  midwinter,  or  spring  even.  The  frugal 
housewife  has  long  been  accustomed  to  'Mo  up"  a 
few  strawberries,  make  a  little  raspberry  or  black- 
berry jam,  and  occasionally  to  preserve  a  iar  of 
peaches,  pears  or  quinces ;  but  she  has  always 
oeen  very  careful  to  use  as  many  pounds  of  white 
sugar  as  there  were  pounds  of  fruit,  and  even  thpn 
they  have  had  to  be  examined  fre<^uently,  and 
sometimes  "scalded"  to  prevent "spoilmg."  Again 
when  "done  up,"  the  result  has  been  a  very  good 
sweetmeat,  but  with  little  of  the  natural  flavor  of 
the  fruit  remaining.  Experience  and  frequent*  tri- 
als have  discovered  better  modes  of  preservation, 
and  now  the  different  kinds  of  berries,  "tree 
fruits,"  with  tomatoes,  and  other  garden  vegeta- 
bles— are  stowed  away  in  cans  and  bottles,  with 
the  full  assurance  that  they  will  open  any  time  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  with  much  of  their  origi- 
nal freshness  and  flavor.  A  few  practical  sugges- 
tions to  those  inexperienced  in  the  "preserving 
art"  are  neccssar}'. 

First,  boil  your  fruit  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  Add  white  sugar,  usu- 
ally one-fourth  as  much  ^  there  is  fruit  The  su- 
gar might  be  omitted  ennrely,  were  it  not  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  it  whenever  the  sweet- 
meats are  taken  out  for  use.  Some  prefer  making 
a  strong  syrup,  by  using  one  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  water,  and  pouring  tnis  into  the  bottles 
after  the  fruit  has  been  placed  in  them,  to  fill  up 
the  interstices.    Having  boiled  your  fruit  for  a 


few  moments,  fill  your  cans  quickly,  sedng  that 
every  particle  of  air  is  expelled.  Have  your  cork^ 
ready,  softened  in  warm  water,  and  also  a  mixture 
composed  of  one  pound  common  resin  to  one 
ounce  tallow  or  lard  well  melted.  Having  pressed 
in  the  corks,  coat  them  over  with  the  cement.  To 
guard  securely  against  air,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  in- 
vert the  bottles  in  patty-pans,  or  other  small  ves- 
sels filled  with  melted  cement.  This  will  render 
the  cans  or  bottles  absolutely  air-tight.  After 
cooling!  set  away  in  a  dark  room  if  possible,  and 
no  further  trouble  need  be  apprehended.  Pears 
and  quinces  should  be  "cook^"  until  soft. 


pororrTQ  patjIjT  with  toub  ghu^ 

DBJBN. 

It  is  at  times  necessary  to  censure  and  punish, 
but  verv  much  mav  be  done  by  encouraging  chil- 
dren when  they  do  well.  Be,  therefore,  more 
careful  to  express  your  approbation  of  good  con- 
duct, than  your  disapprobation  of  bad.  Nothing 
can  more  discourage  a  child,  than  a  spirit  of  in- 
cessant fault-finding  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 
And  hardly  any  thing  can  exert  a  more  injurioas 
influence  upon  the  disposition  both  of  the  parent 
and  child.  There  are  two  great  motives  influencing 
human  actions — ^hope  Aid  fear.  Both  of  these  are, 
at  times,  necessary.  But  who  would  not  prefer 
to  have  her  child  influenced  to  good  conduct,  by 
a  desire  of  pleasing,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of 
ofiending  ?  If  a  mother  never  expresses  her  grat- 
ification when  her  children  do  well,  and  is  always 
censuring  them  when  she  sees  anything  amiss, 
they  are  discouraged  and  unhappy.  Their  dispo- 
sitions become  hardened  and  soured  by  ceaseless 
fretting ;  and  at  last,  finding  that  whether  they  do 
well  or  ill,  they  are  equally  found  fault  with,  they 
relinquish  all  efforts  to  please,  and  become  heed- 
less of  reproaches. 

A  Good  Woman  neyeb  Grows  Old. — Years 

may  pass  over  her  head,  but  if  benevolence  and 
virtue  dwell  in  her  heait,  she  is  cheerful  as  when 
the  spring  of  life  opened  to  her  view.  When  we  . 
look  at  a  good  woman,  we  never  think  of  her  age ; 
she  looks  charming  as  when  the  rose  of  youth 
first  bloomed  on  her  cheek.  That  rose  has  not 
faded  yet — it  will  never  fade.  In  her  neighbor- 
hood, she  is  the  friend  and  benefactor.  Who 
does  not  respect  and  love  the  woman  who  has 
passed  her  days  in  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy  ? 
We  repeat,  such  a  woman  can  never  grow  old. 
She  will  alwavs  be  fresh  and  buoyant  in  spirits, 
and  active  in  humble  deeds  of  mercy  and  benevo* 
lence. 

Mary. — Who  does  not  love  the  plain,  yet 
beautiful  name,  Mary  ?  It  is  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  means  a  "teardrop.*'  What  sweet  and  joyous 
hours  of  other  days — what  pleasing  associations 
the  very  name  calls  up  in  every  heart  ?  Who  that 
does  not  love  the  name,  and  has  not  had  every 
ligament  of  his  heart  moved  to  melody  at  its 
mention  ?  If  there  be  anything  gentle,  valued, 
and  womanly,  what  Mary  possesses  it  not  ?  Was 
it  not  Mary  who  was 

<'LMt  at  the  croat,  sad  earliest  at  the  graTe?" 

And  was  not  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  P    Blessed  be  the  name  of  Mary. 
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CAZiEHBAJl    FOB    ITOVEUBSB. 
"Tbe  villi  Konmbet  oenci  U  laU, 


autumn  montha ; 
few  welcome  iky 
^return  with  plea- 
a  aura :  few  monm, 
^  even,  when  thy  de- 
l  parting  footatcps 
^  leave  ui  to  the 
S  mercy    of   winter, 

*; abiolute   and    un- 

dmibted.     To  aU  inevi- 

tab]^  things,  a  man  can 

I   bis    mind.     When 

the  sun   liei   upon  the   hills 

and    tilt    heUa    aK   jingling 

throuKli  the  etreets,  we  eeaBC 

r  energies  to  the  great  BCiDnce 
ng  warm  ;  bat,  hardly  have  we 
'  settled  dowa  to  ihe  conviction  that  the 
warm  weather  is  all  over,  and  that  henceforth  our 
pleasures  are  limited  to  in-doora,  when  a  day 
dawna  upon  ua  ao  bright,  so  fair,  that  it  is  the 
very  counterfeit  of  aummer,  and  we  wonder  that 
tbe  leaves  do  not  miatake  the  season,  end  burst 
forth  again  in  aU  the  freahneae  of  new  life.  A 
soft  veil  ia  thrown  over  the  landacape,  a  hazy 
light,  which  makes  a  picture,  a  vision  of  the 
moat  common  scenes. 

There  is  a  large,  square  field,  and  in  that  field  a 
horse  ia  graiing.  There  is  another  field  adjoin- 
ing, where  three  cows  and  a  flock  of  sheep  pro- 
cure a  scanty  living  among  the  rocks  and  dry 
blueberry  hushes.  A  flock  of  crows  iliea  over 
toward  the  pine  woods  that  lie  beyond.  Nothing, 
ia  point  of  fact,  could  he  more  common-placet 
yet,  Ihiough  the  aoft  haze  of  this  NOVEMBER  af- 


ternoon, how  rich,  how  glorious  ia  the  picture. 
The  bony  old  horse,  whose  ribs  you  have  often 
counted  with  heartfelt  sjinpathy,  iaamuch-abuaed 
cart-borse  no  longer  ;  he  is  one  of  Landseer's 
finest  productions  thrown  upon  the  glowing  can- 
vas. And  his  neighbors  in  the  next  pasture  have 
arranged  themselves  as  with  a  special  eye  to  ar- 
tistic grouping.  Even  the  crows  overhead  do  not 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  defunct  animal  down  in  thr 
woods  i  no,  they  are  part  of  the  beautiful  land- 
scape view  of  which  the  distant  mountains  are  the 
background,  and  the  sun,  the  "akylight,"  The  air, 
not,  indeed,  now  fragant  with  flowera,  but  itself  a 
mild,  all-pervading  influence,  lulla  you  to  the  very 
borders  of  sleep  and  fo^etfulness,  and  you  think 
"how  delightful  is  Noveubeb."  But  in  the  night, 
the  wind  goes  round  to  the  north-east,  and  you 
wake  the  next  morning,  and  find  a  wild  rain  driv- 
ing over  your  landscape,  your  gallant  steed  of 
yesterday  looks  pitifully  out  of  his  stable  win- 
dow, a  ver)'  raw-boned  beast  indeed.  Your  cowi 
have  disappeared — washed  out,  it  would  seem,  by 
the  flood,  and  the  sheep  have  foutid  a  miserable 
shelter  under  a  tumble-down  shed.  O,  the  dreari- 
ness ot  November  I  There 'ia  no  satiafaotion  to  be 
had  out-of-doors,  so  you  look  within,  for  that  do- 
mestic happiness  which  is  snppoaed  by  some  to 
be  "the  only  bliss  that  has  survived  the  fall !" 

But  over  the  family  group  it  is  fit  we  draw  a 
veil,  lest  we  should  seem  to  be  personal  in  our 
remarks.  There  are  blithe  spirits  which  defy  even 
the  depressing  influences  of  an  autumnal  storm, 
but  it  might  be  a  question  whether  there  is  not  in 
such  temperaments  a  want  of  sympathy  with  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  moods,  a  corresponding  insen- 
sibility to  the  joyous  sunlight,  and  the  thousand 
charms  of  a  beautiful  day.  But  though  we  will, 
in  courtesy,  imagine  the  faces  and  the  tempers  of 
your  honsehoid  to  be  as  unclouded  in  Novbmbbx 
as  in  June,  we  cannot  conscientiously  extend  the 
of  courtesy  to  your  bouae.  A  house 
y,  standing  by  itself,  can  scarcely  he 
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80  well  made  that  the  rain  will  not  beat  in  at 
some  quarter.  There  are  the  window-aills  all 
covered  with  towels  to  keep  the  water  from  the 
paper  on  the  walls,  and  the  curtains  carefully 
tucked  aside,  and  somewhere,  ''from  garret  to 
basement "  there  are  weak  points  where  the  drip- 
pings will  fall  on  unwary  heads,  and  dark  pools 
will  run  along  the  floors,  though  you  may  be  very 
certain  that  Mr.  Chip,  the  carpenter,  stopped  that 
leak  a  month  ago.  A  cold  moisture  settles  on 
t  vcrything  you  lay  your  hand  upon,  and  doors 
open  and  shut  with  difficulty,  which  never  stuck 
before.  Then,  if  ever,  one  comes  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  Noah  and  his  family  must  have  ex- 
perienced when  "the  rain  fell  upon  the  earth  for- 
ty days  and  forty  nights." 

But  even  a  November  storm  has  its  limits,  and 
when  the  heavens  have  wept  themselves  dry,  there 
come  a  few  days  of  pale,  diluted  sunshine,  inter- 
mitting with  some  of  drizzly  rain  and  cold,  grey 
fog,  which  would  penetrate  to  the  bones  of  a  Fal- 
stafF,  and  finally  we  are  glad  to  settle  down  to  the 
good,  honest,  sturdy  cold  of  December. 

Not,  however,  till  we  have  celebrated  our  an- 
nual feast-day — our  passover— our  Thanksgiving 
— ^that  holiday  most  rational  and  peculiar  of  all 
holidays.  There  is  the  "meeting-house,"  well 
filled  as  to  the  male  parishioners,  and  if  there  are 
vacancies  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew,  the  good 
minister  does  not  feel  slighted,  for  certain  affairs 
in  the  culinary  line,  at  the  parsonage,  have  taught 
him  how  to  make  allowances.  He  does  not  feel 
like  being  severe  on  those  female  members  of  his 
flock  who  obey  the  apostle's  injunction,  and,  if 
they  wish  to  know  anything,  ask  their  husbands 
at  home !  Still,  he  preaches  an  unusually  long 
sermon  on  this  day,  the  better  to  show  his  thank- 
fulness, and  the  choir  do  an  unusual  amount  of 
singing,  and  then  all  disperse  to  the  great  festi- 
val of  the  day— called  dinner. 

And  what  a  similarity  the  social  boards  of 
the  assembly  would  present  to  any  person  who 
should  be  empowered  to  visit  them  all.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  lies  the  great  turkey,  who  has 
gobbled  his  last  gobble,  and  died  "a  blessed  mar- 
tyr*' for  his  country's  good.  On  one  side  of  him 
lie  a  pair  of  chickens,  whose  ephemeral  lives  never 
looked  upon  the  winter's  snow,  and  on  the  other 
side,  another  pair  from  the  same  brood  "are 
baked  into  a  pie."  Then,  for  dessert,  there  is  a 
plum-pudding,  and  every  kind  of  pie  that  the  in- 
genuity of  woman  can  invent.  And  there  are  sto- 
ries from  grandpapa,  and  talk  of  politics  and 
crops  between  papa  and  uncle,  and  jests  and  fool- 
ish conversation  among  the  cousins,  and  little 
side-snickerings  and  whisperings  among  the  chil- 
dren. And  the  night  closes  in  with  a  dance,  or  a 
game  at  blind-man's-buff,  mingled  with  many 
reminiscences  of  other  Thanksgivings,  and  a  rev- 


erent naming  of  those  who  will  never  more  gather 
with  us  in  our  earthly  homes.  For  it  is  only  to 
children,  and  very  young  people,  that  any  anni- 
versary is  entirely  without  sadness.  Yet  how 
these  meetings  revive  and  keep  alive  feelings  of 
brotherly  love  and  interest.  How  they  bring  the 
thoughts  into  one  channel,  and  by  so  doing,  «o- 
cialize  not  only  families,  but  neighborhoods. 

And  when  you,  of  your  abundance,  carry  a 
great  basket  of  provisions  to  your  neighbor  in 
her  poverty,  how  is  charity  promoted  in  the  giver 
and  thankfulness  in  the  recipient ! 


THE  IjBBCH  A8  A  WSATHlSB-QIiASS. 

The  following  curious  account  is  from  the  Lon- 
don Farmers^  Magazine  for  July,  1860 : 

The  following  observations  on  a  leech  were 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  kept  one  several  years 
for  the  above  purpose :  "A  phial  of  water' con- 
taining a  leech  was  kept  in  the  lower  frame  of  a 
chamber  window,  so  that  when  I  looked  in  the 
morning  I  could  know  what  would  be  the  weath- 
er on  the  following  day.  If  the  weather  proves 
serene  and  beautiful,  the  leech  lies  motionless  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  rolled  together  in  a 
spiral  form.  If  it  rains  before  or  after  noon,  it  is 
found  to  have  crept  up  to  the  top  of  its  lodging, 
and  there  remains  till  the  weather  is  settled.  If 
we  are  to  have  wind,  the  poor  prisoner  gallops 
through  its  limpid  habitation  with  ama£ing  swift- 
ness, and  seldom  rests  till  it  begins  to  blow  hard. 
If  a  remarkable  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  is  to 
succeed,  for  some  days  before,  it  lodges  almost 
continually  out  of  the  water,  and  discovers  unea- 
siness in  violent  throes  and  convulsive  motions. 
In  the  frost,  as  in  clear  weather,  it  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom-; and  in  snowy,  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  pitches 
its  dwelling  upon  the  very  mouth  of  the  phiaL 
The  leech  was  Kept  in  an  8  oz.  phial,  about  three- 
fourths  filled  with  water.  In  the  summer  the 
water  was  changed  once  a-week,  and  in  winter 
once  a  fortnight." 

THIB  1781]  OF  BAWHTDB. 

How  few  persons  know  the  value  of  rawhide. 
It  seems  almost  strange  to  see  them  sell  all  of 
their  "deacon"  skins  for  the  small  sum  of  thirty 
or  forty  cents.  Take  a  strip  of  well-tanned  raw- 
hide an  inch  wide,  and  a  horse  can  hardly  break 
it  by  pulling  back— -two  of  them  he  cannot  break 
any  wa^. 

Cut  into  narrow  strips  and  shave  the  hair  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  to  use  for  bag-strings ;  the 
strings  will  outlast  two  sets  of  bags.  Farmers 
know  how  perplexing  it  is  to  lend  bags  and  have 
them  returned  minus  strings. 

It  will  out-last  hoop  iron  (common)  in  any 
shape,  and  is  stronger.  It  is  good  to  wrap  around 
a  broken  thill — better  than  iron. 

Two  sets  of  rawhide  halters  will  last  a  man's 
life-time— (if  he  don't  live  too  long.) 

In  some  places  the  Spaniards  use  rawhide  log- 
chains  to  work  cattle  with,  cut  into  narrow  strips 
and  twisted  together  hawser  fashion.  It  can  be 
tanned  so  it  will  be  soft  and  pliable  like  harness 
leather.  Save  a  cow  and  "deacon's  pelt"  and  try 
it. — WUliam  Rhodes^  in  Country  Oentleman, 
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THB  MAINE  STATS   SHOW. 

Our  brother  farmers  of  Maine  held  their  Annu- 
al Cattle  Show  and  Fair  at  Portland,  commencing 
on  the  25th  of  September  and  continuing  through 
the  week,^-one  day  having  been  added  to  the 
original  time  contemplated,  owing  to  bad  weath- 
er interfering  with  some  of  their  arrangements. 
Having  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  the 
third  and  fourth  days,  we  propose  briefly  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  things  worthy  of  note  that  fell 
under  our  ken. 

The  grounds  fitted  up  for  the  display  of  stock, 
fee,  were  on  the  top  of  Munjoy  Hill,  or  rather  on 
the  eastern  side,  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
winds,  which  made  it  rather  uncomfortable  most 
of  the  time  we  were  there.  The  view  from  this 
spot  is  a  lovely  one,  almost  enough  to  overbal- 
ance its  objections. 

The  show  of  stock  was  very  good  indeed,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

There  was  quite  a  show  of  horses,  but  the 
Horse  Show  at  Augusta,  the  week  previous  had 
detracted  somewhat  from  this  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

The  trial  of  working  oxen,  on  Wednesday,  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  the  animals  showed 
docility,  patience  and  good  training  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

As  has  been  the  custom  of  late  years,  at  most 
of  the  Agricultural  Shows,  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  and  an  undue  proportion  of  the  premi- 
ums, were  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  fancy 
horses. 

Sheep,  swine  and  poultry  were  few  in  numbers, 
but  of  very  good  quality.  A  few  of  the  flocks  of 
fine  wooled  sheep  from  Somerset  county,  that  we 
noticed  at  the  last  Show,  would  have  added  great- 
ly to  the  attraction. 

The  show  of  manufactures,  implements  and 
fancy  articles  was  held  in  the  splendid  City  Hall 
building.  We  found  this  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  any  previous  display  by  this  Society.  The 
fancy  work  was  not  very  plenty,  but  we  noticed 
some  highly  creditable  specimens  of  feminine  in- 
genuity and  patience. 

The  Portland  Horticultural  Society  united  with 
the  State  Society,  and  made  up  an  exoellent  show 
of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  Dairy  department  showed  much  faUing  off, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought  throughout  the  State. 

The  show  of  agricultural  implements  contained 
little  that  was  new  or  striking.  The  household 
furnishing  department  was  well  filled. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal. — ^A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  CuUivcUor,  who  has  fed  not  less  than 


5000  bushels,  mostly  ground  in  the  Little  Giant 
Mill,  states  with  great  confidence  his  conclusion 
that  cob  meal  is  the  safest  and  cheapest  feed  that 
is  raised  in  Ohio.  Cattle  that  cost  him  $18  per 
head  in  the  fall,  brought  him  $45  69,  after  con- 
suming only  about  12  bushels,  70  lbs.  in  the  ear 
per  bushel,  ground  and  cooked.  Grinding  and 
cooking,  he  affirms,  doubles  its  value. 


CHEAP  BAIUEtOADB. 


I  am  gratified  in  a  late  number  of  the  Home' 
stead  to  see  this  matter  broached.  Although  it 
is  said  the  railroad  whistle  is  now  heard  in  every 
town  in  Connecticut,  I  infer  from  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  lost  by  railroads,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  very  soon  come  any 
nearer  to  our  farms  uan  they  now  are.  Most  of 
the  farms  in  this  State  have  more  or  less  besides 
the  produce  of  the  farm  to  be  conveved  to  and 
from  the  railroads,  and  this  is  probably  upon  the 
increase ;  hence  the  ereat  necessity  of  some  other 
means  of  transport  tnan  that  approached  by  our 
common  roads.  For  this  purpose  wooden  rail- 
roads, in  my  view,  are  meriting  our  consideration. 
They  consist  of  two  longitudinal  sills,  on  which 
the  wheels  of  a  wagon  are  made  to  run,  say  four 
inches  thick,  one  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of 
two  pieces  of  scantling  being  spiked  on,  leaving 
a  rut  or  space  between  them  for  the  wheel  of  one 
side  of  a  wagon  to  run  on.  The  'other  side  re- 
quires no  rut,  but  should  be  of  sufficient  width 
to  accommodate  vehicles  .with  axles  of  various 
lengths.  The  team,  which  travels  between  the 
sills  on  the  earth,  will  draw  a  load  with  more 
ease  than  on  a  plank  or  macadamized  road,  no 
cross  ties  being  required.  These  are  easily  made, 
indeed  a  teamster  can  carrv  two  pieces  of  scant- 
ling two  feet  long,  made  like  a  wedge  on  end  and 
side ;  these  placed  in  the  rut  forward  of  the 
wheels  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  at  any  place, 
and  by  this  aid  he  can  get  a  loaded  wagon  upon 
the  road.  A  prop  or  brace  may  be  attached  to 
the  hind  axle  to  be  applied  going  up  hills  to  al- 
low the  team  to  rest,  and  on  steep  hills. 

A  common  road  should  be  made  outside  of 
these  rails  to  go  down  on.  The  slight  cost  of  this 
kind  of  road  compared  with  other  improved  roads 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  and  thev  are 
well  adapted  to  sandy  and  soft  soils  and  hills,  if 
not  other  lands. 

More  remains  to  be  said  in  relation  to  them, 
but  the  shower  which  drove  me  into  the  house 
has  passed,  and  I  must  away  to  the  field. — Home- 
aiefuL 

Putridity  in  Wells. — Sometimes  the  water  in 
wells  suddenly  acquires  a  putrid  taste  and  smell, 
as  though  some  animal  matter  was  undergoing 
decay  therein,  yet  which  upon  careful  examination 
is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  Homestead  tells 
of  such  an  instance,  and  a  remedy  was  found  in 
the  diorough  agitation  of  the  water,  by  working  a 
chain  pump  for  two  hours,  bringing  the  water 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  next 
day  the  water  was  as  sweet  as  ever.  In  the  case 
of  a  cistern  of  filtered  rain  water,  the  same  remedy 
of  agitation  was  resorted  to  with  equal  success. 
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For  th€  New  Sngland  Parmer. 
A,  FBOFITABIiB  FABM. 

The  qtiestion  whether  fanning  is  profitable  has 
been  well  discussed  iii  your  yaluable  paper,  and 
the  theory  well  developed.  I  have  a  few  facts  on 
the  subject  which  I  think  may  prove  interesting 
and  perhaps  instructive  to  my  brother  farmers.^ 

Not  many  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting the  farm  of  my  old  friend,  Asa  G.  Sheldon, 
Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  and  as  1  walked  over  his 
broad  fields,  and  viewed  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments that  labor,  rightly  and  intelligently  direct- 
ed, had  produced,  I  determined  to  make  a  few 
notes  of  what  I  saw  for  the  N,  E.  Farmer. 

Mr.  Sheldon  has  1250  apple  trees,  of  which  350 
have  been  set  7  years,  and  are  just  beginning  to 
bear ;  300  ten  and  eleven  years,  520,  some  mil- 
grown  and  some  set  only  a  few  years,  and  80 
twenty  years.  These  last  will  bear  five  barrels 
apiece  every  other  year. 

All  these  trees  are  in  fine  growing  condition, 
and  will  all  be  as  valuable  in  twenty  years  as  the 
best  of  them  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  common  hard 
land,  a  gravelly  loam,  the  subsoil  gravel  mixed 
with  clay. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  many  acres  of 
improved  swamp  he  had,  the  reply  was,  about 
twenty.  This  land  was  formerly  covered  with  a 
growtn  of  maple  wood,  but,  by  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  twenty  acres  nave 
been  cleared  of  trees  and  stumps  and  are  now 
among  the  richest  lands  of  the  State.  Ten  acres 
are  covered  with  the  rankest  growth  of  potatoes 
that  I  ever  saw  ;  some  of  the  vines  are  six  feet 
long,  and  cover  the  ground  entirely. 

I  should  suppose  the  potatoes  would  yield  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  ten  hills  throughout  the 
field.  One  acre  of  this  land,  I  am  told,  has  borne 
potatoes  eight  years  in  succession  and  the  pres- 
ent crop  is  equal  to  any  former  one. 

Such  land  is  worth  $30  more  than  upland  per 
year  to  raise  potatoes  in.  The  other  ten  acres  are 
m  grass,  and  bear  at  the  rate  of  35  cwt.  to  the  acre. 
Now  for  the  figures. 

80  trees  ftt  $20  each $1,000 

650       (*      10    "    0,500 

620       *<        h    **    .2,600 

flO  ftcres  twrnrnp  at  $a00  per  acre 6,000 


sun  after  they  are  cut  down,  which  should  be  as 
soon  as  their  flowering  season  is  over.  Until  they 
are  re-potted  into  smaller  pots,  about  the  begin- 
ning or  the  month  of  September,  very  little  water 
should  be  given  them.  Geranium  cuttings  may 
be  put  in  at  the  time  they  are  cut  down.  For  this 
purpose,  select  the  shortest  and  stockiest  shoota 
witn  a  growing  point,  and  divest  them  of  most  of 
their  leaves ;  keep  rather  dry  till  they  show  sj-mp- 
toms  of  growth,  and  success  is  almost  certain.— 
Dollar  Newspaper, 


Far  the  New  Bnglcmd  Ft 
THB   BXBDB  Ol*  mSW  BNOIiAlTD— ITo.   S. 


.Bald  or  WUte-HMdad 


Total , $16,700 

Value  of  preeeni  crop  of  potatoes  In  tbe  gronnd $lt000 

Let  all  doubters  of  the  profits  of  farming  visit 
Mr.  Sheldon's  farm,  for  "seeing  is  believing." 

Addison  Flint. 
North  Beading,  Mass.,  Sept  4,  1860. 


Flowers  for  Winter.— Flowers  intended  for 
winter  blooming,  need  a  season  of  repose,  espe- 
cially tropical  plants,  such  as  geranium,  fuchsia, 
&c.,  which  should  be  allowed  rest  from  growth 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  by  almost 
entirely  withdrawing  the  supply  of  water.  Of 
coarse  the  leaves  will  fall  off,  out  the  plants  will 
be  fitted  to  start  into  fresh  and  vigorous  growth, 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  asain  supplied.  Previous 
to  this,  the  branches  of  the  fuchsia  should  be 
pruned  in,  and  water  given  sparingly  at  first,  in- 
creasing the  supply,  as  the  young  shoots  grow. 
Geraniums  should  be  partially  shaded  from  the 


EAGLES. 

Golden  Eagle— Bird  of  Wastaingtoi 

Eagle. 

Leaving  the  family  of  the  indolent  VultureSy 
we  pass  to  the  second  family  of  the  rapacious 
birds,  the  Falcotiidce  (Falcons,)  constituting  by 
far  the  most  numerous  division  of  the  diunuu 
Birds  of  Prey.  They,  in  general,  possess  a  dar- 
ing, and  often  cruel  spirit,  and  subsist  almost 
wholly  upon  living  prey,  for  the  capture  of  which 
nature  has  eminent!}'  qualified  them  ;  yet  the  de- 
gree of  courage  manifested  by  different  species 
18  often  widely  at  variance.  They  are  solitary  in 
their  dispositions,  exceedingly  shy  of  man,  and 
though  a  few  are  generally  dispersed  over  our  for- 
ests, and  make  occasional  hostile  inroads  upon 
the  poultry,  the  greater  part  prefer  wild,  moun- 
tainous districts  for  their  retreat,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  and  in  general  seldom 
molest  the  property  of  the  farmer,  while  a  few 
may  be  regarded  as  useful,  from  the  number  of 
annoying  vermin  and  reptiles  they  destroy.  Their 
extreme  shyness  has  rendered  the  study  of  their 
history  not  a  little  difficult,  and  being  generally 
few  in  numbers,  there  are  some  species  concern- 
ing which  but  little  is  definitely  known ;  and  the 
long  period  required  for  many  of  the  species  to 
arrive  at  a  mature  state  of  plumage,  as  well  as 
the  diverse  markings  of  the  plumage  of  the  differ- 
ent sexes  of  the  same  species,  have  given  rise  to 
serious  difficulties  in  discriminating  oetwcen  dif- 
ferent species,  and  the  young  and  adult  of  the 
same  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  ornithologists 
have  not  been  led  more  frequently  into  errors. 

Some  twenty  or  more  species  embraced  in  this 
family  are  found  to  more  or  less  inhabit  New  Eng- 
land, including  as  it  does  the  Eagles,  Hawks  and 
Buzzards ;  but  a  few,  however,  are  observed  to 
be  common,  and  the  greater  part  are  quite  rare ; 
and  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  as  the  old- 
er forests  are  cleared  away,,  the  numbers  of  the 
more  common  species  are  every  year  diminishing. 
In  this  class  of  birds,  the  female  is  generally 
larger,  and  occasionally  one-third  larger,  than  the 
male,  more  courageous  in  hunting,  and  in  the  de- 
fence of  her  young,  and  of  much  handsomer  plu- 
mage, as,  indeed,  is  the  case  throughout  the  or- 
der ;  and  but  one  brood  of  young  is  raised  a  year. 
To  the  Eagles  (forming  the  sub-family  Aquilu 
noe,)  is  generally  submitted  the  first  rank,  from 
their  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  birds  of 
prey,  as  well  as  from  their  large  size  and  noble 
aspect.  Of  the  true.  Eagles  (genus  A^ilay)  the 
Golden  Eapflcs,  {Aquila  ckrysaiius,  Wil. ;  Falco 
ckrysceius,  Linn.,)  is  our  only  American  rrpre- 
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sentative.  This  noble  and  daring  bird  is  found 
tfarouehout  the  northern  |)art8  of  both  continents, 
though  nowhere  common,  inhabiting  rough,  moun- 
tainous regions,  generally  remote  from  man,  and 
though  a  terror  to  the  wild  game  of  the  forests, 
seldom  molesting  the  property  of  the  farmer.  A 
few  individuals,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
are  killed  in  different  parts  of  New  England  ev- 
ery year,  and  the  fact  is  always  recorded  as  a  thing 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  almost 
inaccessible  cliffs.  The  Ring-Tailed  Eagle,  (Falco 
ftdvuSf  Wils.,)  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  is  now  known  to  be  a  young  Golden 
Baffle  of  the  first  )rear  $  but  Wilson,  supposing 
it  distinct,  in  describing  it,  thus  speaks  of  it : 
'*This  noble  bird,  in  strength,  spirit  and  activity, 
ranks  among  the  first  of  its  tribe.  It  is  found, 
though  sparingly  dispersed,  over  the  whole  tem- 
perate and  arctic  regions,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter ;  breeding  in  high,  precipitous  rocks,  always 
preferring  a  mountainous  country."  The  adult 
Golden  Eagle  is  three  feet  in  length,  and  mea- 
sures upwards  of  seven  feet  across  the  expanded 
wings.  The  color  of  the  head  and  neck  is  a  deep 
brown,  bordered  with  tawny  or  ferruginous  ;  gen- 
eral color  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  dark  brown. 
The  lofty,  soaring  flight  of  the  Eagle  is  proverbial, 
and  of  none  is  it  less  so  than  of  the  present  spe- 
eies. 

The  Washington  Eagle,  or  Bird  of  Washington, 
(HcUueius  Washingtoni,  Aud.,)  is  a  very  rare 
bird,  and  the  largest  of  its  tribe.  It  was  first  seen 
by  Audubon  in  1814,  and  by  him  its  existence 
and  history  was  for  the  first  time  made  known  to 
the  world.  It  was  not  until  some  five  years  after 
this  date,  however,  that  he  was  successful  in  pro- 
curing a  specimen,  though  in  the  mean  time  his 
ever  watchful  eye  several  times  caught  sight  of  it 
in  his  excursions,  and  only  a  heavy  storm  pre- 
vented his  securinff  it  some  two  years  sooner. 
This  truly  majestic  bird  measures  three  feet  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  ten  feet  two  inches  in  extent ; 
and  from  Mr.  Audubon's  description  seems  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  any  other  species,  though  in 
color  somewhat  resembling  the  young  of  the  Sea 
Eagle,  (Faleo  cUbiciUa,  Linn.,)  of  Europe.  Though 
exceedingly  rare,  it  seoms  to  be  widely  distribut- 
ed in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  breeding  on 
h^h  cliffs,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish,  which  it 
takes  with  ease,  in  the  manner  of  the  Fish  Hawk 
or  Osprey,  and  not  by  plundering  this  noble  bird 
of  its  nard  earned  prey,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
Bald  Eagle.  In  the  zoological  report  of  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  spoken  of  as  occasionally  seen  here 
in  winter,  and  from  an  account  I  have  recently 
received  of  an  immense  Eagle  killed  in  Berkshire 
county,  I  hardly  hesitate  to  consider  it  the  same. 
Interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Audubon's  history 
of  this  bird  might  be  given,  did  space  permit.  In 
reference  to  the  name  he  has  bestowed  upon  it, 
he  observes :  ''The  name  which  I  have  chosen  for 
this  new  species  of  Eagle,  'The  Bird  of  Wash- 
INOTON,'  may,  by  some,  be  considered  as  prepos- 
terous and  unfit ;  but  as  it  is  indisputably  the  no- 
blest bird  of  its  genus  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  the  United  States,  I  trust  I  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  honor  it  with  the  name  of  one  yet  nobler, 
who  was  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and  whose 
name  will  ever  be  dear  to  it.  •  •  •  •  If 
America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Washing- 
ton, so  has  she  to  be  proua  of  her  Great  Eagle." 


The  White  Headed  Eagle,  or  Bald  Eagle,  {Eal- 
icetus  IticocephaluSf  Sav. ;  Falco  lucocephalus^ 
Linn.,)  the  young  birds  being  also  known  as  the 
Gray  Eagle,  is  found  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  both  continents,  but  is  said  to  be  more 
numerous  in  North  America  than  elsewhere,  and 
being  our  chosen  national  emblem,  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Concerning 
this  daring  tvrant  of  the  air,  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  felicitous  descriptions  of 
both  Wilson  and  Audubon,  but  must  be  content 
with  condensing  from  the  elaborate  accounts  of 
these  admirable  authors  the  more  important  points 
in  its  history,  with  perhaps  brief  extracts  in  their 
own  words.  At  certain  seasons,  this  species  is 
generally  dispersed  over  the  New  Englana  States, 
and  is  the  most  common  of  our  Eagles ;  but  dur- 
ing summer  is  more  confined  to  the  sea-shores^ 
or  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  to  obtain  the  fish 
that  form  its  chief  food  at  this  season,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  always  quite  abundant  about  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  Geese,  swans,  ducks  and  other  water 
fowls,  together  with  pigs,  lambs,  and  sometimes 
young  fawns,  furnish  it  with  abundant  food  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  which  general- 
ly^ fall  an  easy  prey ;  but  in  times  of  great  scar- 
city it  will  descend  to  partake  of  the  most  putrid 
carrion ;  and  the  collected  ffroups  of  gormandiz- 
ing vultures,  as  Wilson  observes,  **on  the  ap- 
proach of  this  dignified  personage,  instantly  dis- 
perse, and  make  way  for  their  master,  waiting  his 
departure  in  solemn  silence,  and  at  a  respectful 
distance,  on  the  adjacent  trees."  His  great 
strength,  unequalled  power  of  fiight,  reckless  dar- 
ing and  cool  courage,  render  him  conspicuous  at 
all  times  among  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  air ; 
while  his  cruel,  overbearing  and  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition is  not  a  less  distinguishing  characteristic 
And  though  so  well  qualified  to  procure  his  own 
subsistence,  no  sooner  does  spring  open,  and  the 
Fish  Hawk  appear  over  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
along  the  sea-shore,  than  he  at  once  becomes  a 
selfish  oppressor  of  this  admirable  ^d,  system- 
atically watching  his  manoeuvers,  an^Sybbing  him 
of  his*  well-earned  prey,  whenever  Ws  appetite 
prompts  him,  subsisting  for  months  alv^st  wholly 
on  the  labors  of  this  regal  fisher.  His  iiB|mer  of 
capturing  the  swan  in  the  air,  and  the  p^Rpting 
in  concert  to  worry  the  ducks  and  geese^ffi^  by 
diving  beneath  tne  waters,  seem  able  to  elude 
these  destroyers — the  male  and  female  darting 
alternately  upon  them  as  they  rise  to  the  surface 
— at  once  evince  the  cunning  and  perseverance 
of  this  bii'd. 

This  Eagle  breeds  in  trees,  building  a  large 
nest  of  coarse  sticks  three  to  five  feet  in  length, 
pieces  of  turf,  rank  weeds,  &c.,  the  whole  forming 
a  ponderous  mass,  six  or  more  feet  in  diameter, 
and  often  as  many  deep,  and  visible  at  great 
distances.  The  same  nest  is  often  occupied  for 
several  years  in  succession.  Incubation  often 
commences  in  January ;  and  while  the  young  are 
in  the  nest,  it  is  perilous  to  attempt  an  approach 
to  it. 

The  White-Headed  Eagle  measures  three  feet  or 
a  little  less  in  length )  extent  of  wings  generally 
seven  feet  Color  of  the  head,  neck  and  tail,  in 
the  adult  birds,  pure  white,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellowish;  and  the  whiteness  of  the  head 
probably  suggested  the  epithet  hold,  applied  to 
this  eagle,  as  the  whole  head  is  thickly  clothed 
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with  feathers  ;  plumage  of  the  body  and  wings  a 
deep  chocolate  brown.  The  following  extract 
from  Wilson's  account  may  throw  more  light  upon 
its  history.  '^Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  cold ;  feedine  equally  upon  the  produce 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  ;  possessing  powers  of 
flight  capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests 
themselves ;  unawed  by  anything  but  man ;  and 
from  the  ethereal  height;is  to  which  he  soars,  look- 
ing  abroad  at  one  glance,  over  an  innumerable 
expanse  of  forests,  fields,  lakes  and  ocean  deep 
below  him,  he  appears  indifferent  to  the  little  lo- 
calities of  change  of  seasons ;  as,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, he  can  pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from 
the  lower  to  tne  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  abode  of  eternal  cold,  and  then  descend,  at 
will,  to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
earth."  j.  a.  a. 

TSEB  FXtANTOrCi'. 

"Have  you  never  heard  of  the  student,  who, 
on  being  told  that  the  crow  would  sometimes  live 
a  hundred  years,  bought  a  young  crow  to  try  the 
experiment  ?"  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  heard  of  him 
— the  irony  is  excellent— and  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
growl  about  "the  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  the  timber."  Still,  we  say,  plant  trees. 
They  who  plant  at  once,  instead  of  wasting  their 
breath  in  selfish  complaints  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  find  luxuriant  foliage  waving  over  them 
much  sooner  than  they  expected.  But,  whether 
\ou  live  to  see  the  maturity  of  your  trees  or  not, 
be  benevolent  enough  to  plant  for  posterity. 
Transmit  to  your  children  the  inheritance  of  ru- 
ral beauty  received  from  your  fathers,  greatly  aug- 
mented. By  all  means  plant,  and  plant  well,  and 
the  result  will  overpay  the  labor.  And  let  not 
your  work  end  with  planting.  Feed  your  trees 
from  year  to  year  with  generous  food,  and  guard 
them  from  injury.  And,  in  the  words  (slightly 
altered)  of  an  old  planter  :^  "What  ioy  may  you 
have  in  seeing  the  success  of  your  labors  while 
you  live,  and  m  leaving  behind  you,  to  your  heirs 
or  successors^  a  work  tnat,  many  years  after  your 
death,  shall  record  your  love  to  your  country ! 
And  the  rather,  when  you  consider  to  what  length 
of  time  your  work  is  like  to  last"  If  you  have 
country  homes  to  embellish,  be  content  with  sim- 
plicity. Remember  that  a  great  establishment  is 
a  great  care,  and  that  the  proprietor  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  slave  to  it.  Let  your  dwelling-places  be 
marked  with  what  painters  call  "repose."  Make 
them  the  abodes  of  comfort  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment, places  which  will  always  afford  you  agreea- 
ble occupation,  but  not  oppress  you  with  care. — 
North  American  Beview. 


To  Protect  a  Shingle  Roof  fbom  Fire. — 
The  editor  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  says,  that 
a  wash  composed  of  lime,  salt  and  fine  sand  or 
wood  ashes,  put  on  the  ordinary  way  of  white- 
washing, renders  the  roof  fifty-fold  more  safe 
against  taking  fire  from  falling  cinders,  or  other- 
wise in  case'  of  fires  in  the  vicinity.  It  pays  the 
expense  a  hundred-fold  in  its  preserving  influ- 
ence against  the  effect  of  the  weather.  The  older 
and  more  weather-beaten  the  shingles,  the  more 
benefit  derived ;  such  shingles  are  generally  more 
or  less  warped,  rough  and  cracked.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  wash,  by  wetting  the  upper  surface,  re- 


stores them  at  once  to  their  original  or  first  form, 
thereby  closing  the  space  between  the  shingles, 
and  the  lime  and  sand,  by  filling  up  the  cracks 
and  posts,  in  the  shingle  itself  prevents  its  warp- 
ing ror  years  if  not  forever. 


JFbr  the  New  Skgland  Ft 

MOWING  MAOHUTES. 

"Lest  men  raspeot  yoar  tele  nntrne, 
Keep  probAbility  in  riew." 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  your  monthly  for  September, 
I  notice  an  article  on  the  427th  page,  "A  new  trial 
of  an  old  machine,"  you  call  it.  You  say  that  you 
witnessed  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  Ketchura  mbw« 
ing  machine  cut  an  acre  in  twenty-four  (24)  min« 
utes,  and  further  statP,  that  "Mr.  Shurtleff  and 
several  of  the  bystanders  told  you  that  an  acre 
was  cut,  and  cut  well,  the  day  before,  in  fifteen 
minutes." 

The  mower  cut  a  swath  five  and  one-half  feet 
wide,  {5li)  or  just  one-third  of  a  rod  wide.  Now  an 
acre  one-third  of  a  rod  wide,  would  be  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  (480)  rods  long,  or  just  one  and  a 
half  miles.  Thus  the  team  must  have  been  driven 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour,  which  is  a  good 
smart  trot. 

But  suppose  the  acres  to  have  been  a  square  of 
10  rods  by  16,  you  must  go  round  it  fifteen  tinies, 
making  sixty  quarter  (})  turns,  and  at  each  end, 
the  horses  haa  to  go  about  a  rod  beyond  the 
grass,  and  with  the  extra  travel  on  the  coming  in, 
will  make  another  quarter  of  a  mile  travel,  mak- 
ing 6i  miles  travel  per  hour.  You  do  not  give 
the  shape  of  the  acre  mowed,  but  the  one  I  have 
supposed,  would  be  as  favorable  as  would  usually 
be  laid  off.  Then  think  of  turning  on  a  right  an- 
gle sixty  times,  and  usually  having  to  badi  a  lit^ 
tie,  owing  to  having  gone  out  too  far.  It  would 
take  the  oest  part  of  15  minutes  to  make  the  60 
stops  and  i  turns,  particularly  if  you  w^ere  turning 
at  the  rate  of  6J  mues  per  hour.  Why  did  they  not 
show  you  their  best  work,  and  not  be  about  two- 
thirds  longer  mowing  their  acre,  that  day,  than 
they  were  the  day  before  ?  That  a  paced  acre  can 
be  cut  in  24  minutes,  I  will  not  doubt,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  guessed  acre  can  be  cut  in  15 
minutes. 

I  once  heard  a  man  say  "he  conld  reap  a  gwBsed 
acre  in  a  day  with  ease,  and  he  oould  reap  a  paced 
acre,  but  he*d  be  d —  if  he  would  reap  a  chained 


acre,  any  way.' 


Figures. 


Remarks. — We  recognize  the  hand  of  an  old 
and  valued  correspondent  in  the  above.  We  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  pacing  out  acres  in  our 
farm  operations,  and  believe  we  come  out  pretty 
nearly  correct.  We  stated  what  we  did,  and  saw 
on  Mr.  Shurtleff's  farm,  and  cannot  doubt  now 
but  it  was  substantially  correct  The  horses  em- 
ployed did  not  trot,  but  they  were  large  and 
powerful,  and  moved  all  the  time  on  a  very  &st 
walk.  Our  friend's  quotation  may  answer  for  his 
poetic  temperament — but  for  our  matter-of-fact 
purposes,  we  did  not  pause  to  temporize  with  the 
truth,  but  went  straight  forward  to  the  work,  and 
stated  it  just  as  it  occurred.    When  our  horses 
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travel  on  a  ''good  smart  trot,''  «ind  keep  on  so  for 
an  hour,  they  make  about  ten  miles,  instead  of 


FOVBBT7  NOT  SO   OBSAT  ▲  OUBSB. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  that  a  young 
man  should  be  more  thankful  for  than  another,  it 
is  the  poverty  which  necessitates  his  starting  in 
life  under  very  great  disadvantages.  Poverty  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  human  quality  in  exis- 
tence. A  triumph  over  it  is  like  graduating  with 
honor  from  West  Point.  It  demonstrates  stuff 
and  stamina.  It  is  a  certificate  of  worthy  labor, 
creditably  performed.  A  young  man  who  cannot 
stand  the  test,  is  not  worth  anything.  He  can 
never  rise  above  a  drudge,  or  a  pauper.  A  young 
man  who  cannot  feel  his  will  harden,  as  the  yoke 
of  poverty  presses  upon  him,  and  his  pluck  rise 
with  everv  difficulty  poverty  throws  in  his  way, 
may  as  well  retire  into  some  comer  and  hide  him- 
self.  Poverty  saves  a  thousand  times  more  men 
than  it  ruins ;  for  it  only  ruins  those  who  are  not 
particularly  worth  saving,  while  it  saves  multitudes 
of  those  whom  wealth  would  have  ruined.  If  any 
young  man  who  reads  this,  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  rich,  I  g^ve  him  my  pity.  I  pity  you,  my 
rich  young  friend,  because  you  are  m  danger. 
You  lack  one  stimulus  to  effort  and  excellence, 
which  your  poor  companion  possesses.  Ypu  will 
be  very  apt,  if  you  have  a  soft  spot  in  your  head, 
to  think  yourself  above  him,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
makes  you  mean,  and  injures  you.  With  full  pock- 
ets and  full  stomach,  and  fine  linen  and  broad- 
cloth on  your  back,  your  heart  and  soul  plethor- 
ic, in  the  race  of  your  life,  you  wiU  find  yourself 
surpassed  by  all  the  poor  boys  around  you,  before 
you  know  it. 

No,  my  boy,  if  you  are  poor,  thank  God  and 
take  courage ;  for  He  intends  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  make  something  of  yourself.  If  you  had  plenty 
of  money,  ten  chances  to  one,  it  would  spoil  you 
for  all  useful  purposes.  Do  you  lack  education  P 
Have  you  been  cut  short  in  the  text  book  P  Re- 
member that  education,  like  some  other  things, 
does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  things  a  man 
possesses.  What  can  you  do  P  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  settles  the  business  for  you.  Do  you 
know  your  business  P  Do  you  know  men,  and 
how  to  deal  with  them  P  Has  your  mind,  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  received  that  discipline  which 
gives  to  its  action  power  and  faculty  P  If  so,  then 
you  are  more  of  a  man,  and  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  fellow  who  graduates  from 
colleges  with  his  brains  full  of  stuff  that  he  can- 
not apply  to  the  practical  business  of  life — stuff, 
the  acquisition  of  which  has  been  in  no  sense  a 
disciplinary  process  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  this  world  less  than 
thirty  years  ox  age,  unmarried,  who  can  afford  to 
be  rich.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  reaped 
from  great  financial  disasters,  is  the  saving  a  large 
crop  of  young  men. — Timothy  TUcomb. 


Long  Island  Lands. — Application  has  been 
made  to  us  for  the  pamphlet  on  the  Long  Island 
Lands  to  which  we  referred  last  week.  We  have 
but  a  single  copy.  It  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing to  J.  O.  Elliott,  Esq.,  54  Wall  Street,  N. 
Y.,  Box  3443. 


^br  the  New  England  Parmer, 
CAIJSI!  OF  THE  POTATO  BOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  heretofore  offered  seven 
reasons,  to  show  that  the  potato  rot  is  not,  and 
can  not,  be  caused  by  insects.  No  attempt  has, 
as  yet,  been  made  to  answer  any  one  of  these  seven 
reasons,  or  to  show  that  they  are  not  well  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  point  of  fact.  They 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  impregnable  and  unan- 
swerable. It  IS  true,  Mr.  Lyman  Keed,  of  Balti- 
more, has  published  a  certificate  from  seventeen 
members  of  Congress,  who  assert  that,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  at  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
they  saw,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  certain 
insects,  on  some  potatoes,  in  the  act  of  sucking 
and  biting  them ;  and,  hence,  they  jumped  at  the 
conclusion,  alread}^  forestalled  by  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Reed,  that  these  and  such  like  insects  are 
the  cause  of  the  potato  rot.  Such  certificates  and 
assertions  do  not  prove  anything.  They  only  go 
to  show  how  liable  the  most  gifted  minds,  are  to 
be  deceived,  and  to  substitute,  for  the  cause  of  a 
thing  its  effect,  or  consequent,  or  concomitant. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  for  I  have  no  disposition  to 
deny  that  those  seventeen  members  or  Congress 
actually  saw  what  they  say  they  saw,  insects 
on  those  decaying  and  rotten  potatoes ;  were 
they,  therefore,  justified  in  jumping  at  the  con- 
clusion, and  drawing  the  inference  they  did  P  By 
no  means !  Before  I  draw  any  such  conclusion  or 
inference,  I  wish  to  make  a  ^reat  many  inquiries, 
examinations  and  investigations,  and  ask  a  great 
many  questions.  I  wish  to  know  what  causes 
vegetables  generally  to  rot  and  decay  P  Is  there 
any  general  or  known  law  relating  to  the  rot  and 
decay  of  vegetables  P  K  so,  what  is  it  P  If  in- 
sects of  some  kind  are  always  found,  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  in  all  incipient  decomposition, 
does  this  fact  prove,  that  they  cause  the  rot  and 
decay  P  Is  it  a  fact,  that  insects  cause  all  the  veg- 
etables which  they  bite  to  rot  and  decay  P  If  not 
all,  which  ones  in  particular,  and  why  P  If  I  can 
obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, I  believe  I  can  explain  the  cause  of  the 
potato  rot  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  has 
no  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  to  subserve. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  some  kind  of  in- 
sects were  not  found,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
in  all  kinds  of  rotten  and  decaying  vegetables. 
This  is  as  true  of  rotten  vegetables,  as  of  rotten 
animals.  All  dead  animals  waste  away  and  are 
consumed  by  insects,  while  their  death  has  been 
owing  to  other  causes.  No  one,  for  instance,  who 
finds  a  dead  horse  full  of  maggots,  for  a  moment 
believes  that  the  maggots  have  killed  the  horse, 
though  they  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  dead 
animal.  And  what  is  so  manifestly  true  with  re- 
gard to  a  dead  horse,  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
equally  true  with  regard  to  dead  vegetables.  If 
it  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  maggots 
have  killed  the  horse,  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  insects  are  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot,  because  they  happen  to  be  found  upon  the 
rotten  tubers.  They  may  be  the  consequent  or 
concomitant  of  the  rot,  but  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Besides  it  seem  to  me  strange,  passing  strange ; 
in  fact,  the  idea  seems  preposterous,  that  insects, 
by  the  mere  act  of  eating  or  sucking  potatoes,  on 
which  they  subsist,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
their  subsistence,  should  infuse  a  deadly  poison 
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into  them,  causing  them  to  rot,  and  thus  not  only 
destroy  their  own  food  and  that  of  their  offspring, 
but  also  destroy  their  own  future  offspring  by  caus- 
ing the  very  potatoes  to  rot,  on  which  their  nits 
or  eggs  are  laid.  This  is  a  species  of  insecticide 
not  Laid  down  in  any  of  the  books,  and  is  far  from 
being  a  true  representation  of  insect  economy.  At 
least,  it  is  not  thus  with  other  insects.  They  do  not 
poison  the  vegetables  on  which  they  subsist.  They 
Dite  them ;  they  suck  them ;  they  devour  them ; 
but  they  do  not  poison  them  and  cause  them  to 
rot.  There  is  no  venom  in  their  bite ;  so  that 
the  vegetables,  thus  bitten  and  wounded  by  them, 
do  not  blast  and  rot  at  a  precise,  exact  time,  and 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  always  tak- 
ing place  within  the  limits  of  a  very  few  days. 

This,  if  true  with  regard  to  the  potato  rot,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
strange  economy  of  vegetable  and  insect  life.  For 
these  potato  insects  not  only  destroy  what  they 
eat,  but  they  poison  what  they  do  not  eat,  ana 
render  it  useless  to  themselves  and  othws.  It 
will  require  the  most  positive,  direct  and  convinc- 
ing proof  to  show,  that  insects  infuse  a  poison  in- 
to potatoes  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  rot ;  where- 
as, it  is  very  eas^  to  prove  that  the  various  kinds 
of  insects  breed  m  rotten  and  decaying  vegetables, 
while  the  rot  and  decay  are  owing  to  other  causes. 

Besides,  how  can  we  defend  the  instincts  of 
these  potato  insects  which  lead  them  to  poison 
and  destroy  the  very  vegetables  on  which  they 
and  their  whole  race  depend  for  subsistence  ?  No 
other  insects  behave  in  this  manner !  No  other 
insects  are  endowed  with  such  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous instincts !  John  Goldsbuby. 

Warwick,  Mass.,  1860. 


FH08FH0BIJS— SOUBOE  AJSiD  KATUBE. 

Phosphorus  is  but  sparingly  diffused  as  a  com- 
ponent of  minerals— it  is  to  the  animal  kingdom 
that  we  turn  for  our  supplies — to  bones  and  fluids 
of  the  body.  These  are  our  magazines  of  phos- 
phorus, from  which  it  is  extracted  in  large  quan- 
tities now  recjuired  for  matches  and  die  other 
manufactures  mto  which  it  enters. 

The  leadiug  characteristic  of  phosphorus  is  its 
extreme  combustibility.  Place  a  small  fragment 
of  it  in  a  glass  tube,  apply  heat  and  ignite  it, 
when,  on  impelling  a  current  of  air  through  the 
tube,  the  phosphorus  burns  with  great  rapidity. 
The  combustion  having  terminated,  two  different 
residues  are  produced,  one  a  red  colored  sub- 
stance and  the  other  a  white  one.  The  latter,  or 
white,  is  an  acid  compound  of  phosphorus  with 
oxygen.  The  former  was  long  imagined  to  be  a 
combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  idso, 
but  in  a  lesser  ratio  than  necessary  to  constitute 
an  acid.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  M. 
Schrotter,  of  Vienna,  demonstrated  that  the  red 
compound  in  question  was  merely  phosphorus. 
No  combination  has  taken  place  to  form  this 
compound,  but  the  phosphorus  has  assumed  a 
second,  or  allotropic  condition,  just  as  sulphur 
does  under  the  operation  of  heat. 

Common  phosphorus  has  to  be  kept  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  spontaneous 
combustion ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  however,  ma^ 
be  kept  unchanged  in  atmospheric  air ;  indeed  it 
may  be  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  carried  in  the 
podiet  even  with  impunity.    Common  phospho- 


rus readily  disolves  in  the  sidphuret  of  carbon* 
whereas  allotro^c  phosphorus  does  not. 

Phosphorus  exists  in  all  grains,  and  it  forms 
a  minute  portion  of  every  loaf  of  bread  we  eat 
It  exists  in  the  human  brain,  but  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it  is  found  combined  with  lime  in  the 
bones  of  animals.  The  phosphate  of  lime  sells  at 
hi^h  prices,  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  simply  because 
it  IS  a  substance  difficult  to  obtain  largo  quanti- 
ties of.  Unlike  sulphur  and  lime,  which  are  ob- 
tained most  abundantly  from  the  mineral  world, 
all  our  phosphorus  is  obtained  from  organic  cre- 
ation.— Scientific  American, 


For  the  New  Bnglamd 
PBBTHiITT  OF  ICOtTNTAIlfS. 

Mb.  Editor: — In  examining  the  Farmer  of 
Sept.  8th,  I  find  a  few  rather  singular  ideas  (that 
is,  to  me,)  advanced.  Your  correspondent,  "S.  P. 
M.,"  I  seCy  is  trying  to  give  us  an  insight  into  jthe 
gigantic  operations  of  nature  to  bring  about  the 
result  of  rendering  soil  lying  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain  fertile.  That  iJame  Nature  at  timea 
does  bring  into  the  field  all  her  tremendous  forces 
no  one  questions.  But  is  it  not  in  the  general  or- 
der of  tilings,  that  a  more  silent,  unobtrusive 
agency  is  employed  ?  The  constant  attrition  of 
water  running  down  the  slopes  of  a  mountain  will 
wear  away  the  hardest  rock ;  it  is  borne  to  the  plains 
below  to  rejuvenate  the  famished  soil.  The  winds 
of  heaven,  laden  with  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pounds, among  which  are  free  carbonic  acid,  which 
vegetation  absorbs,  and  the  compounds  of  nitro- 
gen which  the  soil  will  absorb  in  large  quantities, 
will  go  farther  toward  fitting  the  soil  for  a  crop 
than  all  the  rocks  and  boulders  precipitated  to 
the  plains  by  Friend  "S.  P.  M.'s"  frost-power. 
How  in  the  name  of  reason  are  nodules  of  ro(^, 
of  any  size,  lying  loose  and  scattered  on  the  sur- 
face, to  be  disintegrated  ?  I  cannot  tell,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  ''S.  P.  M."  can.  Not  many  miles  from 
the  town  in  which  I  reside,  is  a  tract  of  land  ly- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  but  bo 
far  removed  that  the  rocks  and  boulders,  to  do 
their  utmost,  cannot  reach  it.  This  tract  is  from 
one-half  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  in  length,  a  share  of  which  has 
been  under  cultivation  30,  40,  and  some  as  long 
as  60  years.  It  will  produce  about  one  crop  of 
com,  then  three  or  four  crops  of  rye ;  then  it 
wants  rest  two  or  three  years,  when  the  same  ro- 
tation can  be  gone  through  with  again,  and  this 
without  manure.  The  lana  is  fhll  of  small  stones 
rarely  weighing  as  much  as  dO  pounds,  and  from 
that  down  to  the  smallest  pebble.  They  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  silica.  Now  how  is  soil  rendered 
tortile  short  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ?  I 
see  no  other  solution  of  the  question.  Can  any 
one  else  P  Rbgulus. 

Ripton,  Vt,  Sept.  15,  1860. 


Sheep  Manttbe. — In  England  land  is  some- 
times manured  by  confining  sheep  at  night  on  a 
small  surface,  and  moving  the  fence  or  hurdles, 
till  the  whole  field  has  been  treated  to  a  few  nights' 
lodging.  The  dressing  thus  given  by  300  sheep, 
Stephens  says,  is  sufficient  in  a  week  for  an  acre, 
and  is  worth  fifteen  dollars. 
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good  penon*,  it  did  not  show  its  Tirtuea  until 
trodden  upon  or  preRsed  in  iome  othw  way.  Poa- 

sibly,  kind  reader,  you,  too,  may  have  frolicked 
with  brothers  and  UBters  on  a  chamomile  bed  in 
childhood,  and  that  figuring  uid  speaking  of  it 
here,  may  revive  in  you  some  pleuant  recollec- 
tions of  those  early  days.  Darlington,  in  hia 
charming  book  on  "American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants,"  says : 

"The  whole  plant,  (and  particularly  the  heads 
of  flowers,)  is  a  fiae  aromatic  bitter,  and  deser- 
Tedly  popular  m  a  tonic  medicine, — for  which 
purpose  it  is  generally  cultivated-  It  is  an  old 
end  RtiU  prevalent  opinion,  that  this  plant  tlnives 
better  for  being  trampled  upon  ax  kept  prostrate, 
whence  it  was  popularly  called  'the  Whig  Plant' 
during  the  revolutionary  contest  in  the  United 
States.  The  notion  ia  thus  incidentally  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  first  part  of  Kis  King 
Hairy  IV.  'For  though  the  Camomile,  the  more 
it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows — yet  youth, 
the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  veers.'  This 
is  said  to  be  naturalized  in  Delaware ;  another 
species  is  quite  common  about  New  York,  A,  ar- 
vemis,  L.,  which  has  the  leaves  less  divided  and 
the  chofi'of  the  receotacle  pointed." 


In  our  boyhood  we  enjoyea  the  great  privilege 
of  running  at  will  through  a  well-kept  garden, 
stored,  in  their  season,  with  fruits,  flowers  and 
T^etables.  Sometimes  we  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice there,  bo  that  we  got  lessons  in  right  angles 
as  well  as  straight  lines,  and  became  8kiU\it  in 
weeding,  thinning,  &c.  The  impressions  made 
in  that  garden  upon  our  ductile  mind,  and  the 
knowledge  gained  in  that  miniature  world,  have 
never  been  forgotten,  and  never  will  be  effaced 
bom  our  memory,  so  long  as  reason  remains.  We 
would  not  part  with  those  early  impressions  for  a 
kingdom,  'rhey  well  up,  fresh  as  yesterday,  in- 
troducing anew  a  troop  of  loving  brothers  and 
sisters,  respected  patents,  or  friendly  neighbors, 
"walking  in  the  garden,"  tasting  this  or  plucking 
that,  or  mingling  in  sweet  converse  under  the 
friendly  shade  of  trees  bending  with  fruit !  Not 
one  is  missing  in  the  group  that  the  remembrances 
renew,  though  some  have  ascended  to  the  garden 
in  Paradise  above. 

In  one  of  the  angles  of  this  garden  was  a  large 
chamomile  bed,  as  thick  as  a  mat,  as  green  as  a 
leek,  and  the  spot  we  ran  to  and  rolled  upon 
when  our  rows  were  weeded  out.  There  was  fun 
in  it,  and  there  was  fragrance,  too  g  for  like  some 


it  Nae  SHtland  Hirmi: 


PIAJTO  vs.  WASH-TUB. 
Me.  EDITOit; — The   farmers'   wives   and  far- 
mers'daughters  have  been  patiently  heard  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  now  will 

CI  be  so  kind  as  ti]  grant  an  old  spinster  a  simi- 
favor  ? 

I  am  not  a  farmer's  wife  or  a  fanner's  daughter, 
but  nothwitbslanding  this,  Iprofcss  to  know  some- 
thing about  indoors  farming,  and  do  know  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  As  far  as  work 
is  conoemed,  I  do  not  think  the  farmer's  wife  has, 
as  B  general  thing,  a  great  many  over-tasks  ta 
perform ;  there  may  be  some  eiceptiona,  no  doubt 
there  are,  but  generally  the  husband  has  much  the 
heaviest  burden  to  bear ;  he  has,  in  addition  to 
the  management  of  his  farm,  to  provide  for  every 
necessity,  both  in  doors  and  out,  and  hia  evenings 
are  usually  spent  (if  he  is  industrious,  as  allgood 
farmers  are,)  in  a  manner  alike  useful  to  himself 
and  family.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  vou  will 
find  bim  at  work,  and  often  until  a  late  hour,  at 
night,  either  husking  corn  or  paring  apples,  and 
very  often  of  a  rainy  rlav,  while  his  wife  "bakes 
and  brews,"  you  will  find  him  busy  at  the  chum, 
and  he  performs  bis  tasks  cheerfully.  He  does 
not  desire  to  squander  his  time  by  the  side  of 
some  musical  instrument,  while  others  perform 
the  tasks  which  of  right  belong  to  him.  Let  tbe 
wife  exercise  an  equal  amount  of  patience,  and 
domestic  squalls  would  be  less  frequent. 

Why,  my  dear  good  ladies,  just  compare  ycsir 
lot,  if  you  please,  with  that  of  your  grandmoth- 
ers' ;  compare  the  old  fire-place  with  its  big  crane 
and  pot  hooks,  and  the  ola  brick  oven,  with  youi 
stoves  of  the  present  day,  so  convenient  snd  Dan- 
dy ;  and  your  chums,  with  the  old  upright  bung- 
ling thing  of  a  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  then  you 
may  go  on  comparing  ancient  with  modem,  until 
you  can  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  b«ai 
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light  burdens  compared  with  your  grandmothers. 
The  only  piano  they  ever  knew  was  the  spinning 
wheel  and  loom,  the  only  seraphine  the  wash-tub 
and  churn,  and,  in  fact,  no  music  sounded  sweet- 
er to  the  ear  of  our  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
than  the  cackling  of  the  hens,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
geese,  when  mingled  with  the  lowing  of  the  herds 
and  squealing  of  the  pigs  ;  and  they  were  thought 
to  be  far  below  the  generality  of  women,  unless 
they  raised  from  ten  to  fourteen  fat  and  rugged 
^irls  and  boys,  and  provided  them  all  with  cloth- 
ing, both  summer  and  winter,  and  spun  and  wove 
with  their  own  hands.  They  were  educated  as 
farmers'  wives  should  be  educated ;  not  to  play  on 
a  piano,  or  make  pictures,  but  to  spin  and  weave, 
**bake  and  brew,  make  and  mend,'*  while  their  hus- 
bands would  plow  and  sow,  mow  and  rake,  reap 
and  thrash ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
were  contented  with  their  lot ! 

If  the  farmers'  daughters  of  the  present  day  are 
afraid  to  marry  farmers  because  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  they  ought  to  remain  single,  like  this 

Old  Spinsteb. 

Clarernont,  N.  K,  Sept  24,  1860. 


For  the  New  SHgi<md  Farmtr* 
BX7STIC  FIOTIJBB8. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  that  a  farmer's  house 
must  be  destitute  of  many  of  those  "adornings" 
which  make  home  cheery,  "for  want  of  profits." 
Pictures  are  referred  to.  It  is  a  fact  that  fine 
paintings  or  engravings  are  so  high-priced  that 
many  families,  farmers  and  others,  are  unable  to 
purchase  them.  Yet  I  think  there  are  several 
ways  by  which  we  poor  unfortunate  (?)  farmers' 
daughters  may  obtain  substitutes,  quite  as  pret- 
ty, and  with  trifling  expense.  Have  you  ever 
preserved  autumn  leaves  ?  Now,  while  the  trees 
are  in  their  glory,  try  it.  Gather  fair  leaves  of 
many  varieties  and  colors,  and  press  them  until 
perfectly  dry.  Then  arrange  them  in  wreaths  or 
bouquets  upon  fine  drawing  paper,  fastening  with 
gum  arable,  and  varnish  them  with  white  varnish. 
A  picture  is  of  little  value  unless  it  brings  the  re- 
ality to  the  mind's  eye.  What  a  panorama  of  life- 
scenes  this  simple  autumn  wreath  calls  forth  ! 

Here  is  a  golden  hickory  leaf — do  you  think  of 
those  mornings,  those  chill,  cold  mornings,  when 
we  climbed  the  hill,  the  grass  crisp  with  frost, 
crackling  with  every  step, — to  the  walnut  trees 
upon  the  summit,  and  how  we  watched  for  sun- 
rise ere  we  filled  our  baskets,  and  wondered  why 
we  were  in  the  sunlight  first,  while  home,  in  the 
valley,  lay  sleeping  in  shadow  ? 

A  crimson  maple — a  May  day  scene,  when  wist- 
ful, longing  eyes  have  vainly  searched  for  violets 
and  wild-fiowers,  and  a  maple  is  discovered  with 
its  red  banner  unfurled.  Were  ever  flowers  so 
beautiful  ?  Yellow  birch — ^with  one  consent,  we'll 
pass  it  by,  with  its  unwelcome  visions  of  un- 
learned tasks  and  broken  rules !  Brown  oak, — 
the  proud  old  oak  by  the  school-house, — would 
you  like  to  swing  on  its  branches  now  ?  Ferns, — 
how  they  bend  to  kiss  the  water  which  goes 
laughing  on  over  the  stones  !  But  I  am  writing 
too  long.  Just  try  it,  fanners'  girls — and  mark,  if 
you  have  not  pictures  upon  the  walls  that  will 
talk  to  your  hearts  through  the  winter  days,  of 
which  these  autumn  leaves  are  "avant  couriers." 

Sept  26.  Anna. 
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smtbita;  OB  bbajbdijBss  wheat. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Enclosed  with  this  I  aend  you  a 
sample  of  my  Smyrna  wheat,  grown  the  past  two 
years  on  the  town  farm  under  my  care. 

I  found  the  land  of  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  loose  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  4  1-5 
acres.  It  had  been  planted  and  sowed  alternately 
with  com  and  rye,  with  no  manure  except  that 
which  was  put  in  the  hill,  and  that  rather  spar- 
ingly. I  plowed  twice  one  year  last  April,  and 
top-dressed  with  meadow  mud  and  lime,  2  1-5 
acres  last  year,  and  2  acres  the  present  year,  al- 
lowing 3  casks  of  lime  and  3  cords  of  mud  that 
had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  the 
previous  winter,  to  the  acre*  This  compost,  af- 
ter being  mixed  three  times  in  ten  days,  waa 
spread  evenly  on  the  land  before  sowing  the 
wheat.  I  then  sowed  2  1-5  acres  thus  prepared 
with  5  bushels  of  Smyrna,  or  beardless  wneat,  and 
in  August  I  gathered  what  yielded  47}  bushels  of 
the  best  wheat  I  have  ever  seen.  I  had  from  5 
bushels  and  11  qts.,  201}  lbs.  of  superfine  extza 
flour.  I  have  managed  the  other  two  acres  the 
past  season  in  the  same  way,  and  have  42  bush- 
els of  clean  wheat,  like  the  sample  I  send  you.  I 
would  state  that  the  Middlesex  South  Agricultural 
Society,  last  year,  gave  me  a  premium  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  my  experiments  with  manure  as  shown  by 
the  above  results.  Isaac  Osgood. 

Marlboro\  Sept,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  thank  you  for  the  wheat  and 
for  the  good  example  set  your  brother  farmers, 
and  especially  for  the  detailed  account  sent  oa. 


SIiEEF. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in  the 
physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain  ex- 
pends its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours  of 
wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated  dur- 
ing sleep ;  if  the  recuperation  does  not  equal  the 
expenditure,  the  brain  withers — this  is  insanity. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English  history,  persons 
who  were  condemned  to  death  by  being  prevented 
from  sleeping  always  died  raving  maniacs ;  thus 
it  is,  also,  that  those  who  are  starved  to  death 
become  insane ;  the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and 
they  cannot  sleep.  The  practical  inferences  are 
these : 

1.  Those  who  think  most,  who  do  most  brain 
work,  require  most  sleep. 

2.  Tliat  time  saved  from  necessary  sleep  is  in- 
fallibly destructive  to  mind,  body  and  estate. 

3.  Give  yourself,  your  children,  your  servants 
— give  all  that  are  under  you  the  fullest  amount 
of  sleep  they  will  take,  by  compelling  them  to  so 
to  bed  at  some  regular,  early  hour,  and  to  rise  m 
the  morninff  the  moment  they  awake ;  and,  with- 
in a  fortnignt,  nature,  with  almost  the  regularity 
of  the  rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep 
the  moment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for 
the  wants  of  the  system. 

This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient  rule — and 
as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep  any  one  re- 
quires, each  must  be  a  rule  for  himself — great  na- 
ture will  never  fail  to  write  it  out  to  the  observer 
under  the  regulations  just  given. — Dr,  Spicer, 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
CHOIjSBA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  you  have  occasionally  pub- 
lished articles  on  dietetics  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving health,  and  as  I  consider  experimental 
knowledge  preferable  to  theoretical,  1  thought  I 
would  relate  a  concise  history  of  my  own  case 
which  recently  took  place.  In  the  month  of  July 
last  I  was  prostrated  for  a  few  days  with  a  short 
fever,  and  when  I  got  about  again  my  appetite 
continued  poor,  till  tne  16th  of  August,  at  8  P.  M., 
when,  to  my  wonderment,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  was  suddenly  attacked  with  the  cholera, 
and  experienced  every  variety  of  symptom  con- 
comitant with  that  disease,  from  the  ejections  up 
and  down  to  the  cramp  and  cold  sweats.  Being 
unable  to  swallow  the  least  particle  of  anything,  1 
took  nothing  for  eighteen  hours,  not  even  an  an- 
odyne ;  the  only  application  made  to  me  was  a 
chunk  of  hot  marble  to  my  feet  and  a  plenty  of 
blankets  at  the  time  of  the  cold  sweats  and 
spasms.  Thinking  that  probably  my  last  hour  had 
arrived,  unless  I  had  sufficient  vitality  remaining, 
with  the  help  of  the  blankets  and  marble,  to  pro- 
duce reaction,  I  began  to  realize  an  abatement 
of  the  agonies  of  the  cold  and  cramps,  which 
gradually  subsided,  and  were  followed  by  warm 
sweating.  My  distress  continued  seven  or  eight 
hours.    This  is  experimental  knowledge. 

Now  for  theoretical  prescriptions.  I  have  been 
amused  beyond  measure,  since  my  recovery,  at 
reading  the  sage  advice  of  the  author  of  a  publi- 
cation called  the  '^London  Practice  of  Physic  for 
the  use  of  young  Practitioners."  After  describ- 
ing the  symptoms  of  the  cholera  with  the  wisdom 
of  Esculapius,  he  advises  the  young  practitioners 
to  the  following  course  of  treatment :  ^'Chicken- 
broth  should  be  freely  drank  to  the  quantity  of 
six  or  eight  quarts,  and  as  fast  as  possible ;  milk 
and  warm  water,  new  churned  buttermilk,  decoc- 
tions of  rice  and  barley,  &c." 

Now  in  the  name  of  common  sense  what  man, 
sick  or  well,  could  survive  such  an  administra- 
tion of  the  bounties  of  Providence.  I  wish  the 
author  a  chance  to  follow  his  own  prescriptions 
and  see  if  it  would  not  change  his  opinion  in  giv- 
ing advice  to  young  physicians.  M!edical  writers 
who  will  give  such  absurd  instructions  to  young 
physicians  ought  to  be  punished  for  their  stupid- 
ity and  rashness.  I  fully  believe  if  I  had  forced 
down  one  pint  of  chicken- broth  or  buttermilk,  it 
would  have  been  my  last  attempt  at  taking  med- 
icine. 

I  fully  concur  with  Prof.  Holmes  in  his  senti- 
ments delivered  in  his  discourse  at  the  last  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  For  more  than  forty  years  I 
have  been  persuaded  that  medicine,  as  it  is  used, 
does  more  nurt  than  good,  and  unless  medicine 
can  be  used  with  more  discretion,  the  world  would 
be  better  off  if  it  were  all  cast  into  Etna's  crater. 

Silas  Brown. 

North  Wilmington,  Sept.  15,  1860. 


The  Use  of  Quails. — Wm.  Norton,  an  intel- 
ligent, observing  farmer  boy,  who  makes  his  home 
in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  has  recently  been 
studying  the  habits  of  the  quail,  or  incorrectly, 
"partridge,"  and  gives  the  following  testimonj'  to 
the  Cincinnati  Artisan:  He  observed  a  small  nock 


commencing  at  one  side  of  the  field,  taking  about 
five  rows,  following  them  regularly  through  the 
field,  scratching  and  picking  about  every  hill,  till 
they  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  field ;  then  tak- 
ing another  five  rows  on  their  return,  thus  con- 
tinuing till  he  thought  they  were  certainly  pulling 
up  the  corn.  He  shot  one,  and  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  com  ground.  On  all  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  over,  he  found  but  one  stalk 
of  corn  disturbed ;  that  was  scratched  nearly  out 
of  the  ground,  but  the  kernel  was  still  attached  to 
the  stalk.  In  the  crop  of  the  quail,  he  found  but 
one  cut  worm,  21  striped  vine  bugs,  100  chintz) 
bugs,  that  still  retained  their  individuality^  a 
mass  apparently  consisting  of  hundreds  of  chintz 
bugs,  but  not  one  kernel  of  corn." 


"WATBB  CISTBBirB. 


Every  farm  establishment  should  be  provided 
with  a  capacious  and  conveniently  located  water 
cistern.  If  the  farm  buildings  are  numerous  and 
compactly  situated,  a  very  small  expenditure  will 
answer  for  the  construction  of  all  the  apparatus  re- 
quisite for  conducting  the  water  from  the  roofs  in- 
to the  reservoir,  which,  for  greater  convenience, 
should  be  located  in  some  place  where  it  may 
supply  the  wants  of  the  animals  in  the  yards  dur- 
ing winter,  as  well  as  the  household. 

The  convenience  and  value  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  particularly  obvious  during  seasons 
of  protracted  drought,  or  accidents  from  fire.  In 
the  latter  emergency,  where  recourse  is  had  to 
ordinary  wells,  too  much  time  is  expended  in 
drawing  or  pumping,  especially  when  the  fountain 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  surface ; 
but  a  cistern  being  situated  more  superficially, 
with  regard  to  its  contents,  is  at  all  times  within 
immediate  reach,  and  may  be  made  to  pour  forth 
its  treasures  at  a  moment's  warning.  By  fumish- 
ing^  troughs  where  the  water  is  required,  a  system 
of  pipes  will  be  found  highly  convenient,  as 
through  them  the  water  may  be  conveyed,  in  any 
quantity,  and  at  all  times,  to  the  yards  or  places 
required* 

Good  and  substantial  reservoirs,  perfectly  wa- 
ter tight,  may  be  formed  of  split  stone,  brick, 
plank,  or  even  without  either,  the  interior  surface 
as  well  as  the  bottom  being  covered  with  two  or 
three  coatings  of  cement.  We  have  known  them 
made  by  cementing  directly  upon  the  earth,  but 
in  oar  climate  of  penetrating  frosts,  such  would 
not  be  the  best  way.  They  may  be  made  square, 
oval  or  round ;  but  made  in  the  form  of  an  e^^, 
they  are  very  strong,  and  require  no  **deck"  or 
top  covering,  as  the  opening  in  the  top  may  be 
only  a  little  larger  than  a  man's  body,  so  that  he 
can  enter  it  occasionally  to  clean  it  out. 

In  a  cistern  constructed  in  this  manner,  the 
water  will  soon  become  clear  and  fit  for  family 
use, 'if  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  upon  which  it 
falls  are  kept  ordinarily  clean.    Where  there  is 
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a  good  cistern  at,  or  near  the  house,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  safety  and  comfort,  which  one  can 
scarcely  have  without  it,  and  these  pleasurable 
emotions  are  considerably  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  economical  arrangement  for  supply- 
ing water.  But  the  cistern  has  another  recom- 
mendation of  more  value  than  either  of  these, 
viz :  It  provides  the  women  with  those  indispen- 
sable conveniences,  without  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve a  good,  genial  temper  and  a  pervading  har- 
mony can  long  exist  in  the  household.  Men  build 
their  fine  barns,  purchase  their  mowing  machines, 
newly-modeled  plows,  &c.,  and  too  often  leave 
the  women  to  go  ten  rods  and  draw  water  with  an 
old  creaking  sweep  from  a  forty  foot  well,  or  al- 
low them  to  chop  the  wood  with  which  to  cook 
the  breakfast,  or  keep  the  children  warm.  Noth- 
ing tends  more  to  good  order  and  serenity  of  tem- 
per in  the  house,  and  the  comfort  and  economy 
of  all  its  affairs,  than  the  existence  of  the  number- 
less and  nameless  little  conveniences  which  ena- 
ble each  one  to  perform  his  or  her  part  of  the 
household  duties  with  facility  and  ease — and 
among  them  all,  none  is  more  important  than  a 
plenty  of  pure  soft  water ^  near  at  hand. 


FACTS  FOB  FABICEBS. 

If  you  invest  money  in  tools,  and  then  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  the  same  as 
loaning  money  to  a  spendthrift  without  security 
— a  dead  loss  in  both  cases. 

If  you  invest  money  in  books,  and  never  read 
them,  it  is  the  same  as  putting  your  money  into 
a  bank,  but  never  drawing  either  principal  or  in- 
terest. 

If  you  invest  money  in  fine  stock,  and  do  not 
feed  and  protect  them,  and  properly  care  for  them, 
it  is  the  same  as  dressing  your  wife  in  silk  to  do 
kitchen  work. 

If  you  invest  your  money  in  choice  fruits,  and 
do  not  guard  and  ^ive  them  a  chance  to  grow  and 

Erove  their  value,  it  is  the  same  as  putting  a  good 
and  into  the  field  with  poor  tools  to  work  with. 

If  you  invest  vour  money  in  a  good  farm,  and 
do  not  cultivate  it  well,  it  is  the  same  as  marrying 
a  good  wife,  and  so  abusing  and  enslaving  her  as 
to  crush  her  energies  and  break  her  heart. 

If  you  invest  your  money  in  a  fine  house,  and 
do  not  so  cultivate  your  mind  and  taste  as  to  adorn 
it  with  intelligence  and  refinement,  it  is  as  if  you 
were  to  wear  broadcloth  and  a  silk  hat  to  mill. 

If  you  invest  your  money  in  fine  clothes  and 
do  not  wear  them  with  dignity  and  ease,  it  is  as 
if  a  plowman  were  to  sit  at  a  jeweler's  table  to 
make  and  adjust  hair  springs. 

If  you  invest  your  money  in  strong  drink,  it  is 
the  same  as  turning  hungiy  hogs  into  a  growing 
corn  field — ^ruin  will  follow  in  both  cases. 

If  you  invest  your  money  in  every  new  wonder 
that  naming  circulars  proclaim,  it  is  the  same  as 
buying  tickets  at  a  lottery  ofiice  where  there  are 
ten  blanks  to  one  prize. 

If  you  invest  your  money  in  the  "last  novel," 
it  is  the  same  as  employing  a  tailor's  dandy  to  dig 
your  potatoes. — Valley  Farmer, 
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Page  394. — Colic  in  Horses, — ^In  this  article, 
quoted' from  the  Farmer's  Advocaiey  there  are  tfro 
or  three  things  partly  stated,  and  partly  implied^ 
which  are  unquestionably  erroneous,  and  qaite 
likely  to  lead  some  of  the  readers  thereof  into  a 
wrong,  and  perhaps  a  destructive  course  of  treat- 
ment. First  of  all,  it  is  implied  that  all  cases  of 
colic  in  the  horse  are  of  the  same  nature  exactly, 
or  produced  in  the  same  way ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
partly  stated  and  partly  implied  that  aU  cases  of 
colic  may,  or  should  be  treated  in  the  sam^  wav. 
Now,  it  seems  to  require  but  a  very  little  knowl- 
edge or  even  common  sense,  as  to  such  complaints* 
to  make  one  well  assured  that  neither  of  these 
opinions  or  medical  dogmas  is  either  sound  or  re- 
liable. Then,  too,  almost  every  one  who  has  much 
experience  with  horses  has  met  with  poaidre 
facts  which  are  utterly  at  variance  with  these  dog- 
mas or  opinions.  Every  such  person  has  found 
that  some  horses  are  much  more  liable  to  colic, 
than  others  which  have  been  fed  and  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  In  such  animals,  there 
must  be  weakness  or  disease  of  the  stomach,  or 
other  digestive  organs,  which  creates,  or  consti- 
tutes a  predisposition  to  colicy  attacks ;  and  such 
attacks,  when  they  do  occur,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  much  more  dependent  on 
some  disease  or  debility  of  the  digestive  organs, 
than  on  the  nature  of  the  food  or  drink  given  to 
these  animals,  or  than  on  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  have  been  driven  or  managed.  Such  cases^ 
and  some  others  which  might  be  named,  if  treated 
with  discrimination,  or  good  judgment,  will  be 
treated  differently  from  those  more  common  cases 
in  which  the  attack  of  colic  is  produced  wholly  by 
the  irritating  or  indigestible  nature  of  the  food  or 
drink  which  may  have  been  administered.  But, 
unfortunately,  such  discrimination  is  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  because  it  would  oontril>- 
ute  to  save  animals  from  much  unnecessary  suf- 
fering, and  their  owners  from  occasional  losses  of 
valuable  animals,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  point  out  these  two  errors  of  the  undis- 
criminating,  and  to  endeavor  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion on  the  readers  of  this,  that,  to  treat  any  dis- 
ease correctly,  intelligently,  or  successfully,  the 
producing  cause  or  causes  should  always  be  as- 
certained, if  possible,  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
be  modified  by  and  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  producing  cause. 

Leaving  these  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  as 
germs  of  thought,  to  be  developed  and  applied  by 
those  Qualified  or  habituated  to  such  intellectuu 
operations,  we  will  draw  our  observations  to  a 
close  by  one  remark  of  a  particular  nature.  For 
the  reasons  already  specified,  and  for  others  which 
seem  not  above  the  comprehension  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  the  mode  of  treatment  recommended 
in  the  article  under  notice,  cannot,  by  men  of 
sense,  and  should  not  by  any  one,  be  accepted  as 
{ipplicable  or  likely  to  be  useful  in  all  cases.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  but  a  few  cases  of  colic  which 
are  exactly  like  the  one  mentioned  in  the  article 
under  notice,  and  of  course  but  a  few  in  which  the 
like  treatment  would  be  applicable.  Few  horses 
have  that  amount  of  fever  accompanying  colic, 
which  would  make  a  wet  bed-comforter  steam  like 
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a  pot  boiling,  as  is  said  of  that  applied  to  the 
horse  under  notice.  For  a  horse  having  such  an 
amount  of  fever  and  heat  on  the  surface  as  to 
cause  such  steaming,  a  wet  blanket  might  be,  at 
least,  a  safe  application ;  but  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  there  is  no  fever,  and  no  increase  of  heat 
on  the  surface  at  all,  and  in  many  cases,  a  ten- 
peney  to  chilliness  and  withdrawal  of  the  blood 
and  natural  heat  from  the  surface,  and  in  all  such 
cases,  both  common  sense  and  experience  testify 
that  wet  applications  only  increase  the  evil,  or 
run  the  risk  of  it,  and  are,  therefore,  neither  safe 
nor  salutary. 

Suppose  a  case  such  as  we  had  during  a  wet 
summer.  One  horse  slabbered  so  excessively  as 
to  make  several  streams  on  the  stable  floor  every 
night.  During  this  time  of  slabbering,  the  horse 
had  two  or  more  slight  attacks  of  colic,  and  at 
last  a  very  severe  one.  The  cause  in  this  case 
was  obviously  the  flashy,  watery  condition  of  the 
pastare,  and  imperfect  digestion  from  the  loss  of 
so  much  saliva,  with  depression  of  all  the  vital 
energies.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  would  a  man  of 
any  sense  apply  a  wet  blanket,  or  would  he  not 
rather  try  to  relieve  the  colic  of  a  horse  in  such 
circumstances,  by  giving  a  drench  containing  car- 
away seeds,  ginger,  and  perhaps  other  stimulat- 
ing condiments  P  We  leave  the  reader  to  decide 
for  himself.    If  he  is  not  given  to  ridins  hydro- 

gathic  or  other  hobbies,  we  should  be^lad  to  have 
is  views  upon  the  treatment  of  colic  in  such  a 
case  as  we  nave  briefly  reported.  In  that  case, 
half  a  teacupful  of  caraway  seeds  bruised,  and 
given  in  a  strongly  spiced  tea  of  ginger,  allspice 
and  pepper,  and  repeated  in  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes, was  soon  followed  by  entire  cessations  of 
the  colicy  attack,  which  was  a  most  severe  one. 

Page  406. — Superphosphate  for  Turnips. — 
There  are  advantages,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  be 
derived  from  reporting  cases  of  failure,  when  some 
particular  manure,  mode  of  management,  new 
plant,  or  new  implement,  has  been  experimented 
with  fairly  and  judiciously,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  the  results  reliable,  and  of  value  for 
either  scientific,  or  practical  purposes.  But  are 
there  not  disadvantages  also  P  There  are,  at  least, 
dangers  of  disadvanta^,  if  not  carefrilly  guarded 
against,  as  is  evident  from  this  report  by  Mr.  M. 
Pratt.  The  reader  is  left  without  any  means  of 
determining,  with  certainty,  to  what  cause  the  re- 
ported failure  was  chiefly  owing,  whether  to  Coe's 
superphosphate,  or  to  superphosphates  of  what- 
ever kind,  or  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  or  to 
something  else  ;  being  thus  left  uncertain  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  failure  m  the  crop,  he  is,  of  course, 
unable  to  decide  what  he  must  do,  or  avoid  doing 
in  order  to  escape  a  similiar  failure.  And  not  on- 
ly is  the  reader  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he 
must  avoid  if  he  would  escape  a  similiar  failure, 
but  he  is  left  exposed  to  4^e  danger  of  making 
two  inferences  which  might  be  of  disadvantage  or 
damage  to  himself,  or  Mr.  CoE.  If  the  reader 
should  suppose  the  failure  owing  tu  the  particu- 
lar superpnosphate  used,  he  might  thus  have  fall- 
ee  into  an  injurious  mistake ;  and  if  he  should 
infer  that  superphosphates  generally  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  turnip  crop,  that  would  also  be  a 
great  mistake,  and  one  which  might  be  of  disad- 
vantage to  himself,  if  it  should  prevent  him  from 
availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  superphosphates, 
and  otner  phosphates  of  lime,  in  raising  turnip 


crops.  A  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  abun- 
dant testimony  furnished  bv  English  turnip-grow- 
ers to  the  great  value  of  the  various  phosphates 
of  lime  in  the  culture  of  that  crop,  might  possibly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Pbatt's  failure 
was  owing  to  the  use  of  the  superphosphate,  and 
that  superphosphates  were  not  a  suitable  fertili- 
zer for  a  turnip  crop.  This  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take, and  might  be  of  great  disadvantage  to  any 
one  who  adopted  it,  for  it  is  well  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  British  agriculture,  that  phos- 
phate of  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  bone  meal,  or 
of  a  genuine  superphosphate  is  almost  universal- 
ly used  in  the  culture  of  turnips,  and  that  it  al- 
ways, (that  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception,)  causes 
an  increase  of  several  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre  over 
and  above  what  can  be  raised  on  the  same  soil  in 
the  same  circumstances  without  phosphates  in 
some  form. 

As  Mr.  Pratt,  we  are  sure,  knows  all  about 
the  special  adaptation  of  phosphates  for  increas- 
ing the  acreable  yield  of  turnips,  he  could  not 
mean  to  lead  his  readers  into  doubt  in  reeard  to 
this  well  established  fact  or  truth,  merely  because 
of  a  failure  in  a  single  crop,  and  that  in  a  very 
dry  season.  But  it  may  be  better,  now  that  we 
have  indicated  some  of  the  suppositions  or  guesses 
as  to  his  meaning  which  readers  may  make,  to 
leave  Mr.  Pratt  to  make  his  meaning  less  liable 
to  misinterpretation,  if  he  should  think  it  of  any 
importance  so  to  do.  More  Anon. 

P.  S. — If  Mr,  Pratt  or  any  one  else  coul  1  tell 
us  how  to  detect  fraudulent  bone  dust  and  super- 
phosphates, he  would  confer  a  real  benefit  on 
many  of  his  brother-farmers.  Prof.  S.  W.  John- 
son's report  is  good,  but  not  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

FuiiVBBizora  thb  soui. 

The  efiiects  of  pulverizing  or  stirring  the  toil 
are  numerous. 

1.  It  gives  free  scope  to  the  roots  of  vegetables, 
and  they  become  more  fibrous  in  a  loose  than  in 
a  hard  soil,  by  which  the  mouths  or  pores  become 
more  numerous,  and  such  food  as  is  in  the  soil 
has  a  better  chance  of  being  sought  after  and 
taken  up  by  them. 

2.  It  admits  the  atmospheric  air  to  the  spongi- 
oles  of  the  roots — without  which  no  plant  can 
make  a  healthy  growth. 

3.  It  increases  the  capillarv  attraction  or  sponge- 
like property  of  soils,  oy  which  their  humidity  is 
renderea  more  uniform :  and  in  a  hot  season  it 
increases  the  deposit  of  dew,  and  admits  it  to  the 
roots. 

4.  It  increases  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in 
the  spring,  by  admitting  tne  warm  air  and  tepid 
rain. 

5.  It  increases  the  supply  of  organic  food.  The 
atmosphere  contains  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid — all  most  powerful  fertilizers  and  sol- 
vents. A  loose  soil  attracts  and  condenses  them. 
Rain  and  dew,  also,  contain  them.  And  when 
these  fertilizing  gases  are  carried^nto  the  soil  by 
rain-water,  they  are  absorbed  and  retained  by  the 
soil  for  the  use  of  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  soil  is  hard,  the  water  runs  off  the  surface,  and 
instead  of  leaving  these  gases  in  the  soil,  carries 
off  some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  soil  with  it. 
Thus,  what  might  be  a  benefit  becomes  an  injury. 
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6.  Bv  means  of  pulverization,  a  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  air  is  buried  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  formed  by 
mutual  decomposition  of  this  air  and  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil,  heat  also  being  evolved  by  the 
changes. 

7.  Pulverization  of  the  surface  of  soils  serves  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  penetrated  by  heat  from  a  warmer 
as  well  as  from  radiating  its  heat  to  a  colder  at- 
mosphere than  itself.  These  effects  are  produced 
by  tne  porosity  of  the  pulverized  stratum,  which 
acts  as  a  mulch,  especially  on  heavy  soils. 

8.  Pulverization,  also,  as  the  combined  effect 
of  several  of  the  preceding  causes,  accelerates  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  mineral  matter;  and 
thus  prepares  the  inert  matter  of  the  «oil  for  as- 
similation by  the  plants. — Oen»  Farmer, 


WHAT  IT  AMOnnTB  TO. 

Various  journals  are  engaged  in  the  difficult 
task  of  estimating  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  country,  which  is  now  all  har- 
vested. However  different  the  estimates  may  be, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
this  country  has  been  a  large  one,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  overplus  for  exportation  to 
meet  the  demand  now  made  for  it  in  Europe.  Tak- 
ing 1858-59  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  and  the 
wheat  crop  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  229,000,000 
bushels  against  201,000,000  in  1859,  and  159,000,- 
000  in  1858.  The  production  by  States  is  given 
as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  25,000,000  bushels; 
New  York,  25,000,000 ;  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina,  18,000,000;  Kentucky,  9,000,000;  Ohio, 
28,000,000;  Indiana,  19,000,000 ;  Illinois,  25,000,- 
000;  other  States,  80,000,000.  The  surplus  is 
estimated  at  61,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  supposed  that  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
surplus  crop  of  last  year  is  yet  in  the  hands  of 
producers,  giving  a  total  surplus  for  export  of 
67,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  in  Wisconsin, 
which,  in  the  foregoing  figures  is  put  down  at 
16,000,000  bushels,  is  reported  to  be  fully  30,000,- 
000.  This,  doubtless,  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  the  abundance  of  the  crop  may  be  mferred 
from  the  fact  that  men,  women  and  children,  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  ministers  were  in  ^he  fields  har- 
vesting, and  that  the  work  was  even  performed 
by  moonlight.  Taking  all  the  crops  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  thought  to  be  within  bounds  to  put  the 
value  of  our  staples  this  year  at  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  or  about  sixty-six  dollars  for 
each  person. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


Barrels  for  Fruit. — ^Everything  in  contact 
with  fruit  should  be  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  is  placed  should  be  dry  and  tight 
Old  flour  barrels  should  not  be  used,  unless  well 
washed  and  dried,  as  the  particles  of  flour  left  in 
the  barrel  will  mould  and  impart  to  the  fruit  an 
unpleasant  odor  and  flavor.  ^  Old  lime  barrels,  it 
is  said,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose — ^the  lime 
absorbing  the  vapor  and  gases.  If  this  is  so,  a 
little  fresh  slaked  lime  scattered  on  the  bottom, 
sides  and  top  of  the  barrel,  would  be  beneficial. 
— Qeneaee  Fanner, 


A  HABVBST  BOVQ. 

The  toil  ofdftj  It  ended. 

The  night  is  &t  her  noon. 
And  the  hairest  long  twellt  blithely  vp 

Beneath  the  harvest  moon ; 
Then  treed  %  quleker  measore, 

And  chant  a  louder  strain ; 
With  a  dance  and  song,  tbedajrs  prolong, 

That  bring  the  golden  grain. 

From  oat  the  distant  mountain 

Comes  the  voice  of  the  cascade. 
And  the  nearer  gleam  of  its  silver 

ICakes  glad  the  silent  glade  ; 
Through  all  the  shadowy  forest 

Is  heard  the  fkll  of  leavea— 
And  the  timid  hare  treads  stealthHj 

Among  the  nodding  shesTes. 

Asd  now,  on  ereiy  hillside. 

The  purple  Tlntage  glows ; 
As  when  a  deeper  radiance  fklls 

From  daylif^t  at  its  olose ; 
No  time  is  it  for  sadneis, 

Desponden<7  or  fear, 
When  autumn  comes  in  gladness, 

Tq  crown  the  fruitful  year. 

Dear  is  the  pleasant  leaf*time. 

When  all  Is  soft  around — 
When  frost-imprisoned  riTokts 

Are  melting  into  sound. 
And  dear,  too,  is  the  season 

When  spring  and  summer  meet ; 
When  the  woods  are  faint  with  odors. 

And  the  hills  are  dim  with  heat. 

But  spring  is  but  for  pastime. 

And  summer  but  for  show  ; 
While  autumn,  like  a  crowned  king. 

Has  riches  to  bestow; 
So  he  shall  be  the  monarch 

Of  all  the  shining  year. 
And  a  crown  shall  wear,  and  a  ioepCre 

Of  ftrnits,  and  the  golden  ear. 


FBIZES  FOB  AQBICUIjTITBAIi  BBPOBTS. 

With  the  view  of  inducing  the  ofiicers  of  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  to  collect  and  embody  in  their 
annual  reports  more  information  of  a  character 
which  will  bo  valuable  and  interesting,  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case,  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Upper  Canada  have  offered  four  premiums, 
amounting  to  $75  dollars,  for  the  four  best  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society  Reports ;  and  four  pre- 
miums, amounting  to  $50,  for  the  four  best  Town- 
ship Society  Reports. 

We  consider  this  an  excellent  movement  Some 
societies  in  New  England  publish  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  a  pamphlet  of  premiums  to  be 
paid  at  the  Fall  Exhibition,  with  a  glowing  ac- 
cotint  of  arrangements  for  plowing,  drawing  and 
trotting  matches,  the  name  of  some  far-brought 
orator,  with  many  other  specifications  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  promised  jubilee,  but  for  want  of 
funds,  or  other  reasons,  make  no  other  statement 
of  their  year's  proceedings  and  doings  than  an 
imperfect  newspaper  report  Others  publish  in 
pamphlet  form  a  bare  statement,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  the  Address,  of  the  award 
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of  premiums.  In  our  opinion  there  is  little  prac- 
tical good  resulting  from  such  management  The 
mere  fact  that  90  bushels  of  corn,  a  big  ox,  a  grand 
oow  for  milk,  a  large  pumpkin,  or  any  other  veg- 
etable, animal  or  implement,  were  exhibited  and 
took  premiums  on  a  certain  day,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory to  most  minds.  They  wish  to  know  not 
only  what  the  best  farmers  produce,  but  how  they 
do  it. 

For  such  information  our  Canadian  neighbors 
offer  handsome  premiums ;  and  we  hope  the  man- 
agers of  our  own  societies  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  give  to  their  yearly  transactions  greater 
practical  value. 


Pvr  Uie  New  BmgUmd  Fanner. 
A.  FABKBB'B  DAIJGHTXIB  OTSl  FARMOrO. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^I  have  had  the  pleasure  to-night 
of  reading  the  able  production  of  your  friend 
"Anna,"  entitled  "Farmers'  Wives  and  Daugh- 
ters." My  youth  and  insufficient  education  might 
present  a  reasonable  barrier  to  discussion,  yet  per- 
mit me,  through  your  gallantry,  to  break  silence 
for  once,  even  at  the  expense  of  exposure.  Anna 
says,  she  may  safely  say,  that,  "it  is  not  a  well  es- 
tablbhed  fact  that  farmers'  wives  are  the  most 
hard-working  class  in  existence."  This  is  contra- 
diction, and  m  ffood  humor  I  beg  leave  to  return 
the  same  compOment.  There  are  exceptions,  to 
be  sure,  and  'tis  possible  I  am  not  prepared  to 
judge  of  farming  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  farming  in  New  Hampshire. 

She  asks, — "Is  there  not  as  much  intelligence 
and  refinement  in  a  farmer's  family,  as  in  a  me- 
chanic's P" 

Naturally,  there  is,  but  if  farming  is  so  very 
profitable  as  some  of  the  Farmer  correspondents 
contend  it  is,  it  would  afford  the  means  of  pre- 
senting to  the  world  a  class  of  people  paramount 
in  the  cultivation  of  intellect  to  that  of  mechanics. 
If  a  larger  proportion  of  our  present  teachers  are 
from  farmers'  families,  it  is  onlv  in  the  country, 
and  there  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  farmers,  a  fact  which  shows  they  are  not  ele- 
vated above  toil,  (as  they  surely  ought  not  to  be,) 
but  are  compelled  to  depend  u^on  their  own  re- 
sources, while  their  mother  or  sister  is  obliged  to 
preside  in  the  kitchen. 

If  any  courageous  girl  can  acquire  a  good  edu- 
cation independent  on>ublic  institutions,  there  are 
few  who  can  unlock  the  deep  mysteries  of  science 
in  solitude,  and  without  the  aid  of  teachers.  The 
rudiments  of  science,  necessary  though  they  be, 
are  not  sufficient  for  a  gifted  mind.  No,  we  want 
woman  educated,  thoroughly  educated,  in  all  that 
can  enlighten  and  eternalize  the  mighty  mind. 

Committing  Latin  lessons  while  "turning  a 
churn  crank  or  frying  pancakes,"  seems  to  me  a 
difficult  and  dry  task,  and  I  should  prefer  to  make 
the  butter  and  pancakes  at  one  time,  and  have  the 
profits  of  the  farm  augment  father's  purse  enough 
to  secure  assistance  wnile  I  learned  my  Latin  les- 
son at  another  time.  Suppose  there  is  "less  real 
poverty  among  farmers  than  among  mechanics ;" 
all  the  world  are  not  mechanics,  and  how  many 
men  of  wealth  are  there  among  farmers  who  have 
acquired  affluence  by  simply  farming  ?    No  per- 


son of  ordinary  abilities,  with  health,  need  suffer 
in  this  age  for  the  necessities  of  life,  let  him  be  in 
whatever  occupation  he  may. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  young  lady  men- 
tioned was  not  asked,  Mr.  Editor,  expecting  you 
to  decide  her  fate,  for  she  is  one  who  decides  ner 
own  fate,  and  has  already  done  so  by  very  recent- 
ly marryinff,  neither  a  farmer  nor  a  fourth-rate 
lawyer.  T^e  question  was  asked,  as  Young 
America  said,  "To  see  what  you  would  say,"  re- 
garding your  opinion  of  consequence,  of  course. 

My  friend  seems  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
be  content  without  pictures  upon  the  walls.  If 
we  can  be,  that  is  well,  but  I  think  she  cannot  de- 
nv  but  what  pictures  are  useful,  and  render  a  home 
pleasant  Visit  the  palaces  of  the  Old  World,  its 
picture  galleries,  its  long  corridors  ornamented 
with  paintings,  the  productions  of  the  richest  ge- 
nius, and  one  cannot  but  be  awed  in  admiration. 
Visit  them  in  imagination,  if  no  more,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  admire.  But  in  our  homes,  the  sa- 
cred centre  of  our  affections,  there  place  the  works 
of  art.  Irving  says :  in  America,  literature  and  the 
elegant  arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with  the 
coarser  plants  of  daily  necessity.  For  instance, 
suspend  upon  your  wall  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and 
think  you  not,  that  fair-haired  boy  will  discern  a 
living  reality  which  cannot  be  painted  in  words  ? 
Yes,  as  the  Son  of  man,  with  agonized  features, 
looks  upon  him  so  beseechingnr,  it  mast  pen- 
etrate his  little  heart,  and  with  flowing  tears  and 
generous  sympathy,  it  will  plant  a  principle  to 
blossom  in  manhood. 

My  Massachusetts  sister  has  a  view  from  her 
window,  "such  as  no  human  artists  could  form." 
True,  and  I  have  a  view  from  mv  window,  too. 
Below,  the  Mascoma  valley,  lovely  m  the  extreme, 
sprinkled  with  thriving  villages,  giving  evidence 
that  here  are  intelligent  mechanics  and  merchants 
as  well  as  farmers.  Beyond,  lie  the  Mascoma 
and  Crystal  lakes,  their  polished  surfaces  a  mir- 
ror of  Heaven's  own  beauty ;  while  all  around  in 
their  terrible  grandeur  and  sublimity,  rise  the 
eternal  hills  and  mountains  from  the  Green,  the 
boast  of  Vermont,  to  Mount  Washington,  the 
pride  of  the  old  Granite  State.  'Tis  a  picturesque 
scenery,  glorious  to  behold,  beautiful  oeyond  ex- 
pression. And  I  want  time  to  admire  its  loveli- 
ness, time  to  forget  the  world,  and  care,  and  pro- 
fit, in  the  dreamland  of  nature.  Does  a  faimer's 
wife  possess  this  time  P  The  daughter  may — ^but 
does  the  mother  P 

In  summer,  we  boast  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
the  "Switzerland  of  America."  In  winter,  though 
we  miss  the  multitudes,  music,  and  the  drama, 
yet  there  is  a  magic  in  the  huge  snow  drifts  that 
gather  about  our  doors,  a  romance  in  the  impen- 
etrable fort  which  old  Boreas  stations  between  us 
and  our  next  neighbor.  Often,  too,  when  favored 
with  a  north-easter,  the  subsequent  sunshine  is 
duly  appreciated,  and  as  the  naked  trees  are  man- 
tled in  their  transparent  verdure  of  ice,  and  they 
dance  and  glitter  and  tremble  in  the  sunlight  and 
breeze,  it  seems  as  if  the  sepulchre  of  the  seasons 
proclaims  both  great  and  living  truths  infinitely 
real.  Indeed,  Anna  made  a  great  mistake  when 
she  thought  we  found  not  sunshine  in  rural  life, 
for  there  is  sunshine  in  any  spot  whejr  not  over- 
tasked with  care.  If  she  will  visit  me  in  my  moun- 
tain home  I  will  assure  her  I  can  romp  with  her 
as  well  as  any  farmer's  daughter,  climb  stone 
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iiralls,  ride  a  Bpirited  pony,  manufacture  all  the 
music  8he  wishes  on  tne  wash-board  or  old-fash- 
ioned spinning-wheel,  or  anythiup^  else  outside  of 
the  piano.  These  are  characteristics  of  the  far- 
mer's daughter. 

I  regret  to  have  shocked  the  mirthful  sensibil- 
ities of  my  friend  by  "striking  so  mournful  a 
strain,"  but  am  glad  she  comes  forth  in  so  lively 
a  style.  Contrast  is  bewitching  oftentimes,  and 
calls  out  a  true  view  of  the  reality.  Let  us  look 
at  farming  as  it  is.  It  is,  ipso, facto,  a  pleasant 
occupation,  laborious,  independent,  and  honest. 
The  farmer  can  say  honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense,  for 
he  himself  need  think  no  evil.  But  profitable 
enough  to  secure  wealth  unconnected  with  other 
business,  I  think  it  is  not.  He  who  is  blest  with 
strong  muscles  and  a  contempt  for  the  scrabbling, 
money-making  world,  is  best  adapted  to  this  oc- 
eupation.  Pollt. 

Enjidd  Centre,  N.  K,  1860. 


Far  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

wmroMSB  Ajn>  spbino  wheat. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  most  happy  to  hear  of 
another  wheat-grower,  R.  H.  Simmons,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Vt.  His  success  with  spring  wheat  pre- 
sents a  wonderful  amount  of  encouragement  to 
farmers.  This  is  the  right  source  and  the  kind  of 
information  so  much  needed  by  your  yeomanry. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  columns  of  your  well  direct- 
ed paper  will  teem  with  it,  and  that  many  farmers 
even  less  fortunate  than  Mr.  S.  will  also  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

But  I  must  say  a  word  in  defence  of  winter  in 
preference  to  spring  wheat,  fearing  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  S.,  has  not  made  a  fair  trial.  He 
thinks  "twenty-five  per  cent."  more  of  sjjring 
wheat  can  be  raised  to  the  acre  than  of  winter 
wheat,  in  the  region  where  he  resides.  Of  this  I 
have  my  doubts,  unless  some  new  varieties  have 
come  to  hand  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  My 
experience  covered  the  years  from  1845  to  1851. 
On  strong  land  where  1  got  good  winter  grain 
the  spring  would  rust  and  mildew,  and  could  not 
survive  the  dog-days  without  damage.  Year  af- 
ter year  the  same  fatality  pervaded  Massachu- 
setts. Occasionally  a  farmer  would  succeed.  He 
felt  no  confidence. 

All  the  poor,  dark  flour  comes  from  spring 
wheat,  the  oest  and  whitest  from  winter — this  I 
think  is  proverbially  true.  Now,  if  Mr.  S.  will 
try  another  year  to  get  his  wheat  in  the  25th  of 
August,  two  to  three  inches  deep,  so  as  to  give  it 
root  to  guard  against  winter-kill,  taking  the  same 
pains  as  with  his  spring  crop,  he  will  doubtless 
get  as  heavy  a  yiela,  and  gram  of  far  better  quali- 
ty. It  matures  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  is 
likely  to  escape  the  hazards  of  dog-days. 

As  a  matter  of  prudence,  every  farmer  among 
vou  should  have  his  spring  and  winter  patch.  If 
he  fails  in  one,  he  may  secure  the  other ;  one  year 
gives  him  this  double  advantage  for  a  crop.  Prov- 
idence has  made  wonderful  provision  for  the  far- 
mer, most  surely — now  will  he  reject  or  accept 
the  terms  ?    Bread  is  the  home  question. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Sept  10.  H.  Poor, 

P.  S.  The  crop  of  Mr.  Simmons,  217  bush- 
els from  7  acres,  is  equal  to  54  bbls.  of  fiour  in 
value  for  the  farmer. 


3SXTBACT8  AND  BBFUES. 

WILD  TURNIP. 

I  wish  to  inquhre  through  the  Farmer  how  wild  tm^ 
nips  am  be  eradicoeed  from  a  field  ?  If  it  cannot  bo 
done,  how  ranch  will  they  lessen  the  value  per  acre  ? 
Will  they  do  any  dama^  while  the  field  is  in  grass  ? 

Indian  OrcJiard,  Sept,  20.  c  w. 

RsMARKs.— Go  through  the  field  as  often  as  yon,  find 
any  in  blossom,  and  puU  it  out  by  the  roots.  This  is 
onr  practice,  and  it  succeeds.  The  wild  turnip  is  a 
robber,  always  injurious  to  the  crops,  and  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  among  them. 

TOMATO  KSTOHUP. 

I  like  your  paper— m  fact,  I  prefer  a  fiumer's  paper, 
at  any  time,  before  a  trashy  story  paper,  so  I  buj  the 
Farmer;  couldn't  keep  house  without  it — altfaoagh 
not  a  farmer — hope  I  shall  be  one  before  many  years. 
But  what  I  want  now  is,  to  have  yon  tell  me  or  find 
some  correspondent  to,  how  to  make  tomato  ketchnp. 
It  is  no  use  to  see  my  own  tomatoes  rot  in  ihe  yazd 
and  buy  my  ketchnp.  I  can  make  a  kind  that  won't 
keep,  but  I  want  to  find  oat  how  to  make  a  good  kind 
that  toi^  keep.  A  Mbchakic. 

Cambridge,  1860. 

RBKARKs^^We  gave  two  recipes,  which  our  womeB 
folks  pronounce  good,  in  last  week's  paper. 

A  GOOD  YIELD  OF  BAIUiBT. 

My  father  raised  this  vear,  from  one  acre  of  land, 
forty-one  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley.  The  land  is  m 
strong,  deep  lonm,  and  after  a  thorough  and  careful 
cultivation  for  three  years,  the  above  crop  was  realized. 

W.  H.  Savage. 

Remarks.— -We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  barley 
crop  is  receiving  more  attention  than  it  formerly  had. 
We  think  it  worth  more,  per  bushel,  for  several  uses 
than  com  meal.  Nothing  equals  it  when  ground  into 
meal,  for  feeding  to  calves  that  are  being  reared  by 
hand.  So  it  is  excellent  for  hogs,  sheep  and  hens.  The 
flour,  also,  makes  excellent  bread. 

B0II«  POR  FEAR  TREES. 

I  have  about  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  south-cast 
bank  of  a  river,  where  I  wish  to  plant  pear  trees. 
Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me 
how  the  soil  should  be  prepared  ?  Also,  where 
can  be  obtained  of  the  best  variety.    B.  Saunderb. 

Nashua,  N.  H,,  1860. 

Remarks.— Drain  the  soil  in  the  first  place,  if  it  ia 
wet;  then  trench  it,  or  at  least  spade  it  a  foot  deep, 
manure  and  pulverize  well,  and  set  the  trees.  Stir  the 
surface  frequently,  and  never  allow  a  weed  to  grow. 
Cultivate  com  or  garden  stuff  among  them,  bat  man* 
ure  liberally  every  year. 

RAPID  DECAY  OF  SHiyOLSS. 

There  is  much  complaint  at  the  present  day  that 
shingles  decay  very  soon  when  placed  upon  the  roof. 
Will  yon,  or  some  of  your  readers,  inform  ns  through 
your  columns  whether  sul^ecting  them  to  a  high  tcm* 
pcrature  of  heat  before  laid,  say  as  high  as  the  temper- 
ature of  a  baker's  oven  when  tbey  bake  biscuit,  or  per- 
haps higher,  will  prevent  their  decaying  so  soon,  and 
give  them  more  dnrability  when  made  use  of?  If  so. 
It  will  be  of  great  tiro  to  the  community  at  large. 

Derry,  Sept.  18, 1860.  A  Subscribmb. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  mat. 
ter.  Would  not  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc  make  them  very  durable  ?  That  will  pre- 
serve poets  set  in  the  ground  for  a  longtime. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEEP  POR  WOOL. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Doano  I  would  advise  him  to  cnm 
with  full  blood  Spanish  merino,  and  let  the  back  to 
the  sheep  as  early  as  the  first  of  November. 

HarritviUe,  N.  JOT.,  Sept.  12, 1860.        G.  Barker. 
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For  the  New  J^gUmd  Farmer. 
BWAMPS  AITD    MEADOWS. 

Although  the  "theme  of  my  discourse"  may 
seem  an  uninteresting  one  to  some  who  may 
glance  at  the  heading  of  this  article,  yet  if  there 
are 

**9ermoiii  In  stones, 
Bonks  in  running  brooks,  and  good  in  eTerythlng," 

why  is  it  not  possible  to  derive  a  little  benefit 
from  an  investigation,  however  slight,  of  old 
swamps  and  bog  meadows.  Certainly  great  good 
is  already  bein^  realized  from  these  natural  reser- 
voirs of  fertility,  in  the  form  of  muck  for  the 
compost  heap,  and  peat  for  fuel. 

As  the  soil  of  New  England  is  comparatively 
poor  and  unproductive,  unless  much  skilful  labor 
18  expended  upon  it,  the  all-wise  Creator  has, 
without  doubt,  formed  these  rich  deposits  of  veg- 
etable matter  to  supply  in  part,  if  man  will  but 
make  use  of  it,  this  want  of  fertility.  Future  gen- 
erations will  appreciate  much  better  than  the 
present  one  does,  the  inestimable  value,  to  the 
farmer,  of  these  lands,  which  were  once  considered 
almost  worthless.  But  aside  from  their  material 
value,  I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  these 
places  as  subjects  for  curiosity  and  geological  re- 
search. 

Innumerable  swamps  and  muck  meadows  are 
scattered  throughout  New  England.  Some  are 
situated  upon  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes  and 
rivers,  others,  frequently  of  large  extent,  have 
only  a  small  brook  running  through  them ;  and 
others  of  smaller  area  are  entirely  surrounded  by 
unbroken  ranges  of  hills,  having  no  visible  outlet 
or  inlet  Those  which  border  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  denominated  salt  marshes,  and 
doubtless,  differ  somewhat  in  their  formation  from 
those  lying  inland,  but  I  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  them  particularly. 

Adjoining  the  farm  where  I  reside,  and  partly 
upon  it,  there  is  a  swamp  containing  about  fifty 
acres.  It  has  a  brook  running  through  it,  whicn 
is  fed  by  springs  around  the  margin  of  the  swamp, 
and  empties  into  a  pond  near  by.  The  swamp  is 
covered  by  a  growth  of  white,  and  pitch  pine, 
American  larch  or  tamerack,  maple,  spruce,  and 
white  birch.  Some  gf  the  trees  are  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  this 
swamp  was  a  smooth  meadow,  covered  with  grass, 
which  was  all  cut  for  fodder,  as  good  English  hay, 
in  those  times,  was  very  scarce,  so  far  back  into 
the  wilderness  as  Oroton,  (if  it  had,  at  that  time, 
an  English  name,)  was  then  considered  to  be. 

While  digging  muck  in  this  swamp,  I  have 
made  some  discoveries,  which,  although  not  so 
curious  and  important  as  some  geologists  have 
made,  yet,  perhaps,  are  worthy  of  mention.  At 
different  depths,  varying  from  one  to  five  feet,  I 
have  found  stumps  of  pine  and  larch  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  grew.  Some  of  these  stumps 
must  have  been  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  and 
I  have  frequently  found  one  large  stump  directly 
above  another,  with  marks  of  fire  upon  tneir  bark 
and  roots.  There  were,  also,  and  generally  below 
the  stumps,  the  remains  of  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  flags.  Sometimes  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
would  be  found  lying  across  the  line  of  the  ditch, 
with  its  heart  auitc  hard  and  sound. 

From  these  tacts,  I  should  conclude  that  a  long 


time  ago,  the  swamp  was  several  feet  lower  than 
at  present,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  covered 
with  flags  and  grass,  and  sometimes  with  trees  of 
a  much  larger  growth  than  those  which  are  now 
growing  upon  it,  and,  from  finding  bits  of  coal, 
charred  stumps.  &c,  that  it  has  several  times  been 
burned  over.  There  seems  to  be  an  accumulation 
of  water  under  this  bed  of  muck  and  peat,  for  af- 
ter the  ditch  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  feet,  the  bottom  will  very  frequently  rise  up, 
and  bursting  open,  the  water  will  rush  througn, 
and  fill  the  ditch  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  a  deep  basin,  or  "bog-hole,"  near  this 
swamp,  called  the  "punch  bowl,"  from  its  resem- 
blance in  form  to  that  bowl  which  is  so  alluring 
and  fatal  to  many.    It  is  about  fifteen  rods  in  di- 
ameter, and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of 
gravelly  hills,  or,  as  the  geologist  would  probably 
say,  altered  drift,  or  oesars,  which  vary  in  height, 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet.  This  basin  is  filled 
to  an  unknown  depth,  with  the  usual  deposit  of 
muck,  and  its  surface,  except  a  small,  open  space 
nearly  in  its  centre,  is  covered  by  a  growth  of 
moss,  bushes  and  trees,  of  the  same  kinds  that 
grow  upon  the  swamp,  except  that  there  is  no 
pine.    About  twelve  years  since,  the  open  space 
m  its  centre  was  covered  with  water,  and  a  poker- 
ish  looking  place  it  was,  too,  at  certain  times. 
Standing  upon  the  rim  of  the  "bowl,"  in  a  sun- 
shiny day,  the  beholder  could  see,  that  what  ap^- 
peared  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  miniature  lake,., 
was  of  a  light  green  color,  with  the  exception  of ' 
two  jet  black  holes  of  a  circular  form,  and  eight' 
or  ten  feet  in  diameter.    When  I  was  a  boy^  the 
sight  of  these — to  me,  unfathomable  holes — would  • 
almost  make  me  shudder. 

But^he  march  of  improvement  has  altered  the 
face  and  stomach  (if  the  expression  is  allowable,) 
of  this  ugly  bog  very  mucn,  for  I  have  this  year 
picked  several  bushels  of  cranberries  over  those 
same  holes  of  which  I  had  such  a  dread  in  boy- 
hood. But  the  thin  covering  of  cranberry  roots 
and  vines  is  a  very  shaky  concern,  (like  some  po- 
litical platforms  of  the  present  day,)  and  at  first, 
I  was  somewhat  afraid  that,  after  all,  one  of  these 
horrid  openings  would  swallow  me  up  in  its  black 
abyss.  The  cause  of  this  great  change  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  a  railroad  has  been  built  almost 
directly  through  the  middle  of  the  "bowl."  An 
outlet  has  thus  been  made  for  its  stagnant  wa- 
ters, and  the  gravel,  of  which  an  immense  amount 
was  dumped  into  it,  has  pressed  the  muck  more 
compactly  together,  making  the  surface  a  little 
higher  and  dryer ;  and  the  cranberry  vines  have 
spontaneously  spread  themselves  over  the  open 
space  left  by  the  waters. 

In  my  explorations  in  muck  beds,  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  an  elephant,  but  it  is  possible  that 
I  may,  for  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  the 
remains  of  one  were  found  in  Vermont,  beneath  a 
deep  bed  of  muck.  In  the  same  part  of  New 
England,  the  skeleton  of  a  small  whale  has  also 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  blue  clay,  a  deposit 
made  long  before  the  vegetable  deposit  com- 
menced. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  these  swamps  and 
meadows  began  to  form,  but  that  is  a  point  which 
is — ^like  many  others  in  the  world's  history — verv 
difficult  to  decide  upon.  Many  thousands,  and 
perhaps  millions  of  years  ago,  according  to  geol-' 
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ogy,  these  valleys  and  hollovs,  now  filled  with  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  were  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  It  is  thought  by  eminent 
geolr)gists,  that,  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the 
earth's  history,  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  coasts 
of  America  was  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet 
higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  ! 

This  continent  must  then  have  consisted  of  on- 
ly a  few  large  islands.  At  another,  the  drift  pe- 
riod, the  ocean  was  several  hundred  feet  lower 
than  its  present  level.  At  still  another,  the  ple- 
istocene period,  the  sea  remained  for  a  long  time 
four  hundred  feet  above  its  present  bounds,  and 
has  gradually  been  receding  from  the  land,  or  the 
land  emerging  from  the  ocean,  until  the  present 
time.  During  the  period  last  mentioned,  New 
England  and  New  Brunswick  constituted  a  large 
island.  This  was  separated  from  the  main  land  of 
New  York  by  a  strait,  which  extended  from  the 
valley  of  the  St-  Lawrence,  through  the  valley  of 
Lake  Champlain,  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  of 
the  Hudson  River.  The  summit  level  of  the  ca- 
nal indicates  the  most  shallow  part  of  this  strait, 
which  had  a  depth  of  about  125  feet.  The  west- 
ern part  of  Vermont  was  thickly  studded  with 
small  islands  in  a  tranquil  sound.  The  exterior 
portions  of  the  New  England  States,  and  exten- 
sive districts  in  the  middle  States,  constituted  a 
beautiful  archipelago  of  small  and  picturesque 
islands." 

Perhaps  it  was  during  this  period,  that  in  old 
Massachusetts,  rej)tiles  of  the  frog  kind  attained 
the  respectable  size  of  an  ox ;  and  biped  toads 
outgrew  the  elephant !  Many  of  the  rounded  hills, 
gravelly  ridges  and  bowl-shaped  cavities  of  New 
England  are  doubtless  the  effects  of  marine  agency. 

As  the  land  slowly  emerged  from  the  ocean,  the 
valleys  and  hollows  which  had  no  outlet,  and  were 
not  fed  by  springs,  were  left  full  of  water,  which 
evaporatea  after  a  time,  leaving  more  or  less  rich 
alluvial  matter,  upon  which  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
soon  began  to  grow,  and  with  its  decay,  the  muck 
and  neat  formation  commenced.  In  those  valleys 
which  had  an  outlet,  the  muck  deposit  doubtless 
commenced  in  the  same  manner,  but  probably  a 
little  sooner.  Ponds,  fed  by  springs,  or  brooks, 
are,  in  many  instances,  being  encroached  upon 
by  the  swamps  and  marshes  around  their  margins ; 
and,  ages  hence,  if  the  process  goes  on,  will  be 
entirely  filled  up. 

The  muck  and  peat  formation  has  evidently 
been  going  on  during  many  thousands  of  years, 
the  surface  gradually  rising  and  gaining  upon  the 
upland,  but  where  the  end  will  be,  is  hidden  in 
the  unknown  future.  Those  swamps  which  are 
thickly  covered  by  a  growth  of  moss,  bushes  and 
trees,  must  of  course  gain  much  faster  than  smooth 
meadows  which  annually  yield  a  crop  of  hay. 

I  cannot  close  without  referring  to  the  beautiful 
appearance  which  these  swamps  present  to  the 
eye  during  the  month  of  September.  While  I  am 
writing,  the  swamp  I  have  described,  is  decked 
with  a  robe  of  brighter  hues,  if  possible,  than 
those  of  the  rainbow.  Some  of  the  maples  are 
bright  scarlet,  others  are  crimson  and  purple,  and 
some  are  golden  yellow.  The  larches  are  brown- 
ish yellow.  These  bright  colors,  with  all  their 
different  shades  and  ccmbinations,  form  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  with  the  dark  green  spruce  and  the 
lighter  shades  of  the  larches  and  pines.  From 
the  hills  surrounding  this  swamp,  one  can  be- 


hold a  scene  surpassing  in  beauty  the  most 
exquisite  piece  of  Mosaic  work.  The  green  u)>- 
land  woods  form  a  picturesque  background  to  this 
garden  of  nature.  Passing  through  New  England 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  traveller  will  behold 
hundreds  of  these  magnificent  views.  In  Octobra', 
the  foliage  of  the  upland  forests  is  also  changed, 
as  if  by  magic,  to  the  same  gorgeous  tints,  and 
then  the  whole  landscape  presents  a  scene  of  re- 
splendent beauty.  S.  L.  White. 
Oroton,  Sept.  25,  1860. 


THS  OLD  TANKKE  FABKBB. 

f  A  homely  old  ballad,  brought  to  mind  by  the  eominff  aniil 
venaiy  of  the  County  Fair.] 

Here's  health  to  the  Faraier  who  Urea  on  the  tend, 
Made  the  beet  and  the  ridiest  on  earth  by  hia  hand : 
Tou  may  search  the  wide  earth,  bat  there's  nanght  to  bt 
That  can  riral  the  true  Yankee  Farmer,  I  ween. 


What  life  is  so  happy  ?    He's  up  with  the 

He  hears  the  day's  poetry  sweetly  begun 

By  the  lark  and  the  cuckoo,  the  swallow  and  merle. 

And  sees  the  green  lawn  all  bespangled  with  pearl  t 

While  sluggards  In  cities,  "mid  tumult  and  strife. 
Lose  all  the  best  part  of  this  qutek  fediog  life, 
He  quafTs  Hebe's  cup  at  Aurora's  first  ray. 
And  lives  twice  as  long  as  they  do  every  day  t 

He  rules  every  station,  from  castle  to  cot ; 
He's  neither  by  noble  nor  peasant  forgot ; 
The  peer  and  the  plowman  together  agree 
That  the  fanner  should  never  want  company. 

Look  round  you— what  treasures  his  riches  nnfold ! 
His  granaries  filled  with  those  sheaves  of  bright  gold ! 
His  pens  and  hts  pastures  all  breathing  with  life, 
And  his  home  fiir  away  from  all  passion  and  strife ! 

Then,  a  health  to  the  Fanner  who  lives  on  the  land 
Made  the  best  and  the  richest  on  earth  by  his  hand : 
Ton  may  roam  the  wide  world,  but  there's  nanght  to  he 
That  can  rival  the  true  Yankee  Farmer,  I  ween  1 


JPbr  the  Netp  Buglamd 

CniiTUBB  OF   OABBAaBS. 

Although  bred  a  farmer,  and  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest in  everything  which  relates  to  fanning, 
practical,  or  theoretical,  I  have  yet  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  do  not  pos- 
sess a  farm.  A  single  half  acre  of  land  is  lul  I 
have  on  which  to  expend  my  little  wealth  of  sin- 
ews and  manure.  And  even  on  this  small  pittance 
of  space,  I  have  not  always  been  successful  with 
my  crops.  For  instance,  I  consider  a  garden  with- 
out cabbages  as  a  thing  far  more  out  of  love 
with  propriety  than  "a  wiurch  without  a  bishop," 
or  a  Nessus  without  a  shirt.  And  yet  my  land 
having  been  many  years  under  cultivation,  like 
other  "old  land"  (as  it  is  technically  termed)  has 
obstinately  refused,  until  the  present  season, 
to  grow  cabbages.  In  1859  I  sat  out  three  dozen 
plants,  and  not  one  of  them  "came  to  a  head.** 
All  were  afflicted  with  "club  feet,"  wilted  away 
and  died.  Having  seen  a  notice  in  the  Farmer^ 
a  year  or  two  since,  that  unleached  wood  ashes, 
placed  in  the  hill,  and  directly  in  contact  with  the 
plant  at  the  time  of  setting  it  out,  had  proved  a 
remedy  against  the  disease  here  indicated,  I  was 
induced  last  spring  to  try  the  experiment.  J[ 
placed  about  half  a  pint  of  good  wood  iishes  in 
each  hill,  mingling  a  portion  with  the  soil,  but 
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taking  care  to  let  the  ashes,  nearly  pure,  come  in 
contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  experi- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  say,  has  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Eveiy  one  of  the  plants  has  ^own  to  a 
thriftj  cahhage,  and  not  one  has  exhibited  any  in- 
dications of  disease. 

If  such  is  the  effect  of  wood  ashes  upon  one 
plant,  why  not  upon  others  ?  The  "club  foot"  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  an  insect  which  bites  the 
root  of  the  plant  j  and  if  thus  rendered  "innox- 
ious," why  cannot  the  grub  that  destroys  the  cu- 
cumber, the  marrow  squash,  and  other  vines,  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way  ?  I  thit^  the  in- 
creased growth  of  plants  treated  in  this  way,  will 
amply  repay  the  cost  of  experimenting ;  for  my 
garden,  m  its  palmiest  days,  never  produced 
handsomer  cabbages  than  those  of  the  present 
season's  growth.  E.  c.  p. 

Samerville. 

MBCHAJTICS*  ITAXB. 

▲  DAT  AMOKQ  THB  AOBICCLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
AND     MACHIKBRY. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  by  sever- 
al visits  to  the  ninth  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  by  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  articles  generally,  and 
a  careful  inspection  of  those  belonging  to  the  ag^ 
rieultural  department,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  previous  exhibition  has  equalled  this  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  articles  presented,  or  in 
the  ingenuity  of  new  inventions,  or  in  the  style 
and  excellence  of  their  construction. 

In  the  section  appropriated  to  agriculture,  we 
found  some  one  hundred  articles  devised  and  con- 
structed for  the  special  use  of  the  farmer,  and 
they  comprised  many  of  the  most  useful  labor-sav- 
ing implements  used  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
farm-house,  and  many  of  the  specimens  of  ma- 
chinery that  are  happily  influencing  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  observing  person  cannot  have  failed  to  no- 
tice how  much  the  farmer  has  been  aided  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors, — and 
taking  the  broad  fields  of  the  west  into  the  ac- 
count, it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  those  la- 
bors have  produced  more  than  double  what  they 
ever  have  before,  through  their  agency.  "Plows 
turn  up  the  soil  deeper,  more  evenly  and  perfectly, 
and  with  greater  ease  of  draught ;  hoes  and  spades 
have  become  lighter  and  more  efficient ;  grain, 
instead  of  being  beaten  out  by  the  slow  and  labo- 
rious process  of  the  flail,  is  now  showered  in  tor- 
rents from  the  thrashing  machine;  horse-rakes 
accomplish  singly  the  work  of  many  men  using 
the  old  hand  rake ;  twelve  to  twenty  acres  of  ripe 
grain  are  neatly  cut  in  one  day  with  a  two-horse 
reaper  j"  the  large  hand  or  "loafer-rake,"  light 
and  cheap  seed-sowers — ^wheat  hoes  and  weeders 
with  which  one  man  can  perform  in  the  same 
time  as  much  service  as  can  five  men  with  a  com- 


mon hoe — ^mowing  machines,  hay-caps,  grain  cra- 
dles— lighter,  and  yet  stronger  and  better,  rakes, 
pitch-forks,  manure-forks,  fanning-mills,  straw- 
cutters,  root-slicers,  pumps,  and  especially  new 
implements  for  aiduig  in  the  process  of  draining 
lands — one  of  the  most  profitable  operations  of 
the  farm,  and  now  introduced  as  a  system  of  the 
first  importance — which  reduce  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts nearly  one-half  from  that  required  twenty 
years  ago,  are  now  common  on  most  well-con- 
ducted farms.  The  balance,  or  fly-wheel,  in  equal- 
izing the  motion  of  machinery  used  by  farmers, 
is  annually  saving  a  vast  expenditure  of  human 
power,  and  that  saving  may  fairly  be  carried  to 
the  credit  side  of  their  account. 

As  a  farmer,  we  find  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing our  indebtedness  to  the  genius  of  the  mechan- 
ic in  devising  and  constructing  the  improved  im- 
plements and  machinery  which  so  greatly  lessen 
our  toil,  facilitate  our  labors,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  our  profits.  We  believe  in  progress, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  balance  the  grain  in  the 
bag  that  is  thrown  across  the  back  of  the  horse 
than  to  put  a  stone  in  one  end  of  it;  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  drag  by  using 
wheels,  and  that  these  principles  hold  good  in 
most  of  the  tools  and  machines  used  on  the  farm. 
We  believe  that  farming  is  the  natural  pursuit  of 
man ;  that  it  is  healthful,  profitable  and  honora- 
ble, and  that  as  its  labors  have  been  guided  more 
by  intelligence,  and  as  improved  means  and  modes 
of  husbandry  have  been  introduced,  the  farmer 
has  assumed  a  higher  rank,  and  has  become  more 
and  more  influential  in  every  department  of  the 
business  of  men. 

As  these  means  and  modes  have  progressed, 
they  have  furnished  the  farmer  with  the  ability  to 
surround  his  home  with  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies of  life.  When,  fatigued  with  the  labors  of 
the  day,  he  returns  to  his  home  and  family, 
he  no  longer  sits  upon  the  hard,  awkward,  old- 
fashioned  white  pine  "settle,"  or  upon  bare  floors, 
in  uncomfortable,  straight-backed  chairs  which 
scarcely  relieve  the  pressure  of  out-door  toil.  In- 
stead of  this  he  finds  chairs,  sofas  or  lounges  fit- 
ted to  receive  the  weary  form  and  restore  it  to  a 
vigorous  condition.  His  floors  are  covered  with 
cheap  and  substantial  carpets,  economical  in  a 
money  point  of  view,  and  yet  comfortable  if  not 
luxurious.  The  glare  of  rooms  is  softened  by 
blinds,  while  a  world  of  woman  work  is  avoided 
by  the  occasional  coats  of  paint  which  their  wood- 
work receives.  His  cooking-stove  saves  him  ten 
cords  of  wood  annually,  while  his  food  is  better 
prepared,  and  with  less  labor,  than  under  the 
open  fire-place  processes.  He  has  a  carriage,  too, 
of  modem  construction,  to  ride  to  town-meeting, 
or  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  really  is  a  stronger 
and  better  citizen  in  possessing  these  things,  and 
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for  the  fifty  dollars  "which  he  has  in  his  pocket 
when  voting  on  town-meeting  day  for  a  member 
of  the  General  Court,  or  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States ! 

These  improvements  are  mainly  effected  through 
*  a  knowledge  of  mechai^ical  principles,  and  no  as- 
sociation, in  our  opinion^  seems  so  well  calculat- 
ed as  this  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  increase 
that  knowledge,  and  to  produce  results  that  will 
avert  or  ameliorate  human  toil,  and  ennoble  and 
dignify  mankind. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  the 
careful  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  that 
'Hhe  capital  for  furnishing  the  farms  in  the  Union 
with  implements  and  machinery  in  the  best  man- 
ner would  amount  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, (500,000,000,)  and  as  much  more  is  estimated 
to  be  yearly  paid  for  the  labor  of  men  and  horses 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  To  increase  the 
effective  force  of  labor  only  one-fifth  would,  there- 
fore, add  annually  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, ($100,000,000,)  in  the  aggregate  to  the  pro- 
fits of  farming." 

The  axiom  of  Lord  fiacon,  that  '^Knowledge  is 
Power,"  is  not  more  applicable  to  any  department 
of  human  industry,  than  it  is  to  that  part  of  the 
late  Exhibition  which  relates  to  farm  implements 
and  machinery  $  for  so  long  as  Agriculture  under- 
lies all  other  Arts,  and  affords  the  basis  of  all  en- 
terprise and  profit,  so  long  will  an  increased 
knowledge  of  its  wants  have  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  Ninth  Exhibition  is  an  honor  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
taste,  intelligence  and  progress  of  the  people  who 
have  sustained  it. 


Babn  Itch. — ^Thls  disorder  is  a  troublesome 
and  unsightly  difficulty,  and  one  which  is  very 
liable  to  run  through  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  seri- 
ous detriment  of  the  appearance  of  the  stock. 
The  remedy  is  a  very  simple  one,  and,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Paoli  Lathrop,  Esq.,  of  Hadlev 
Falls,  Mass.,  a  very  efficacious  one.  Take  a  cob 
and  rub  the  affected  part  until  the  surface  is 
smooth,  and  then  apply  grease  as  an  emollient. 
The  same  remedy  is  always  efficient  for  the 
scratdies  in  horses,  unless  the  disease  proceeds 
from  some  general  disorder  in  the  system  of  the 
animal,  in  which  case  other  and  more  efficient 
meana  must  be  used. 


Nexjtralizino  Poison. — ^A  poison  of  any  con- 
ceivable description  and  degree  of  potency,  which 
has  been  intentionally  or  accidentally  swallowed, 
may  be  rendered  almost  instantly  harmless  by 
simply  swallowing  two  gills  of  sweet  oil.  An  in- 
dividual with  a  strong  constitution  mayUdce  near- 
ly twice  the  quantity.  This  oil  will  most  posi- 
tively neutralize  every  form  of  vegetable,  animal 
or  mineral  poison  with  which  physicians  and 
chemists  are  acquaintt'd. 


Fbr  the  Kev  Bnglmmd  Ft 
NOBPOLE  AGBICUIiTITBAIi   FAIR. 

The  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
twelfth  annual  Fair  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last. 
As  usual,  the  attendance  was  large,  and  the  ar- 
rangements admirable.  My  impression  of  the 
fair,  is  that,  as  a  whole,  it  did  not  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  society  so  well  as  several  fairs 
previously  held.  In  some  respects,  *however,  I 
shall  modify  this  remark,  as  I  proceed.  No  pre- 
miums for  cattle  had  been  offered,  in  conse- 
quence of  (he  general  apprehension  of  the  cattle 
disease,  at  the  time  when  the  list  of  premiumB 
was  arranged,  and  no  cattle,  therefore,  were  pres- 
ent to  compete  for  them.  Some  fine  animals,  how- 
ever, were  here  on  exhibition,  among  which  the 
Kerry  stock  and  Shetland  heifer,  belonging  to  Ar- 
thur W.  Austin,  Esq.,  of  West  Roxbury,  the 
Jamestown  stock,  owned  chiefly  in  Dedham,  and 
the  Ayrshire  bull,  owned  by  E.  W.  Andrews,  Esq., 
of  West  Roxbury,  were  particularly  noticeable, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  For  the  general 
purposes  of  a  farm,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  animals  superior  to  the  Ayrshire  bull  and  the 
Jamestown  progeny  are  to  be  found  in  the  county. 
The  other  stock,  belonging  to  Mr.  Austin,  is  of 
recent  importation,  and  its  peculiar  excellence  re- 
mains to  oe  proved.'  It  indicates,  thus  far,  great 
hardiness  of  constitution  and  peculiar  adaptation 
to  our  climate  and  pasturage.  It  has  a  small  and 
compact  form,  well  set  limbs,  a  soft,  gloesv  hide 
and  a  golden  skin.  It  is  remarkably  gentle  and 
docile,  feeds  quietly,  and  yields  rich  milk  in  larger 
quantity  than  its  size  would  authorize  us  to  ex- 
pect. I  shall  watch  its  progress  with  much  inter- 
est, and  may  reasonably  look,  I  think,  for  great 
benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  from  the  in- 
troduction of  it  into  their  vicinity. 

The  show  of  horses  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  I  make  this  remark  on 
the  authority  of  qualified  and  experienced  judges , 
my  own  knowledge  in  this  department  being  ex- 
tremely  meagre.  I  could  not  but  notice,  however, 
that  the  celebrated  Balrownie,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  West  Roxbury,  was  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  merited  the 
attention  he  received.  Other  fine  animals,  also, 
excited  the  admiration  of  skilful  judges.  In 
swine,  the  exhibitions  of  this  society  have  former- 
ly been  particularly  full  and  good.  Only  a  few 
specimens  were  now  presented,  but  these  were  of 
much  excellence.  Of  poultry,  ducks  and  geese, 
there  was  more  than  tne  usual  display.  Some 
golden  pheasants,  beautiful  swans  and  foreign 
geese  attracted  universal  attention. 

In  the  house,  the  chief  interest  centered  in  the 
fruit.  The  apples,  pears  and  grapes  were  \inri- 
valled.  Besides  all  the  common  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, I  noticed,  for  the  first  time  here,  some  beau- 
tiful Newtown  pippins,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
the  very  prince  of  apples.  To  those  who  know 
Norfolk  county,  it  is  nardly  necessary  tx)  say  that 
the  pears  and  grapes  were  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  the  finest  quality. 

The  display  of  garden  vegetables  was  good,  but 
small.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  because  the  prox- 
imity to  a  good  market  and  the  almost  uniformly 
high  price  of  vegetables  cause  great  quantities  to 
be  raised  in  this  county,  So  of  com  and  potatoes, 
— the  show  was  extremely  limited.    A  few  speoi- 
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mens  of  great  excellence  were  exhibited — but  the 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  their  usual  inter- 
est in  this,  which  is  really  the  essential  part  of 
the  Fair.  I  know  that  throughout  the  county  the 
com  and  potato  fields  were  seldom  more  produc- 
tive, and  yet  this  department  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce was  not  largely  represented.  The  farmers 
failed  to  do  themselves  justice.  Several  speci- 
mens of  good  spring  wheat  and  one  of  oats  were 
offered;  but  none  of  rye  or  barley— crops  of 
which  have  been  uncommonly  large  and  fine. 

Domestic  bread  was  abundant  and  of  great  ex- 
cellence. It  will  be  a  memorable  and  happy  day 
for  the  farmers  when  their  wives  and  daughters 
shall  entirely  discard  salsratus  and  soda, — as  the 
regulations  of  this  society  require,  and  supply  their 
families  with  wholesome,  and  well-maae  bread. 
Butter,  also,  was  more  abundant  than  I  have  ever 
seen  here  before,  and  of  e^ual  excellence  with 
that  of  any  previous  exhibition.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  observe  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  presenting  many  specimens 
of  the  best  construction  and  greatest  utility.  La- 
bor-saving machines  for  domestic  use,  and  car- 
riages, for  travel  and  for  work,  were  among  the 
noticeable  articles  here. 

In  the  department  of  fanov  and  needle  work,  in 
which  the  ladies  of  Norfolk  have  always  excelled, 
there  was  much  that  attracted  and  merited  atten- 
tion. 

An  extensive  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
more  commonly  cultivated  flowers  graced  a  large 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Of  rare  flowers 
and  hot-house  plants,  none  were  exhibited. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  I  was  gratified  by  the 
Fair.  Yet  it  was  plain  that  the  interest  of  the  oc- 
casion depended  too  much  on  the  exertions  and 
contributions  of  a  very  limited  number  of  persons, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  Norfolk  farmers  were 
not,  as  they  should  have  been^  represented  by  the 
productions  of  their  farms.  Many  of  the  farmers 
were  indeed  there,  but  the  evidences  of  their  well- 
known  knowledge  and  skill  were  absent.  I  regret 
this  the  more,  because  the  fact  is  well  established 
that  the  influence  of  this  society  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  county  has  been  eminently  and 
extensively  beneficial. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  address  by  G.  S.  Hillard, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  it  would  be  sunerfiuous  to  speak. 
Every  one  expected  much,  ana  I  am  sure  that 
none  could  have  been  dissappointed.  Similiar  re- 
marks are  also  applicable  to  tiie  speeches  of  Judge 
Marston,  the  delegate  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  President  Felton,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Such  distinguished  scholars  and  orators 
can  make  no  better  use  of  their  abilities  and  learn- 
ing than  thus  to  aid  the  all-essential  art  of  agri- 
culture. Observer. 

Keeping  AppLES.**It  is  well  known,  says  the 
Working  Farmer,  that  apples  keep  longer  after 
having  parted  with  a  porobn  of  toe  water  they 
contam.  When  first  taken  from  the  tree,  if  laid 
in  a  heap  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  covered 
with  a  bght  cloth,  or  a  little  straw,  they  will  soon 
sweat ;  when  this  operation  has  succeeded  fairly, 
the  cover,  or  straw  should  be  taken  off,  the  win- 
dows opened,  and  the  apples  suffered  to  dry  as 
suddenly  as  possible.  By  this  operation  they  will 
lose  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  weignt,  and  if  packed 
in  barrels  and  shipped,  arriving  at  their  port  of 


destination  before  a  second  sweating  shall  occur, 
they  will  be  all  sound,  unless  brviised  in  the  pack- 
ing or  carriage.  If  dried  immediately  after  the 
second  sweating,  instead  of  being  left  closely 
packed  while  damp,  they  are  again  prepared  for 
a  still  longer  voyage  before  decay  wul  occur. 
Those  who  ship  apples  to  Europe  are  well  aware 
of  these  facts,  and  use  the  necessary  preventive 
against  decay. 

From  an  article  on  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  we  extract  the  following  par- 
agraphs on  the  celebrated  Goshen  cheese : 

There  are  towns  in  rocky,  bleak  New  England, 
realizing  annually  more  profit  from  cheeses, 
whether  estimated  per  acre,  per  cow,  or  per 
pound,  than  most  western  towns  where  the  land 
18  far  handsomer  and  apparently  more  favorable 
every  way  for  the  service  of  a  diary.  We  may 
take,  for  example,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  belong  to  that  broken,  rocky, 
mountainous  region,  which  extends  northward  to 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  shall  encoun- 
ter facts  like  the  following.  The  town  of  Goshen, 
in  extent  about  nine  miles  by  five,  and  not  less 
than  a  third  of  this  barren  rock,  or  swamp,  will 
exhibit  an  annual  exportation  of  cheese  ranging 
from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a 
half  pounds.  All  this  brings,  in  the  best  markets, 
from  one  to  three  cents  per  pound  above  the  price 
of  ordinary  western  cheese.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  said  here,  that  Goshen  being  the  favorite  name 
in  market,  so  far  as  this  region  of  counti^  is  con- 
cerned, (and  that  probably  through  the  influence 
of  some  enterprising  cheese  merchants  of  the  last 
generation,)  tne  cheese-makers  who  reside  near 
the  borders  yet  within  the  adjacent  towns  on  every 
side,  as  Winchester,  Torrington,  Canaan,  Corn- 
wall and  Norfolk,  quite  generally  prefer  to  sell 
by  way  of  Goshen,  and  m  this  way,  of  course, 
swell  somewhat  the  gross  amount  which  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Goshen  merchants,  re- 
ceiving their  brand. 

There  are  in  this  region  a  considerable  number 
of  manufacturers  who  keep  few  or  no  cows  them- 
selves, but  buy  the  curds  of  the  neighboring  far- 
mers. It  is  a  curious  fact,  those  farmers,  or  far- 
mers' wives,  (for  the  mistress  of  the  house  always 
*<runs  the  curd,")  who  know  how  to  get  the  great- 
est number  of  pounds  of  curd  from  a  given  num-. 
ber  of  quarts  of  milk,  are  also  those  who  receive 
the  hignest  price  by  the  pound  for  their  curds ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  amount  of  curd  that 
can  be  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  milk,  the 
better  will  be  the  curd  or  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
that  is  made  from  it.  And  this  difference  in 
amount,  under  the  management  of  the  various 
curd-makers,  is  considerable— enough  to  aston- 
ish those  who  have  no  actual  acquaintance  with 
the  matter.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  equal  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  amount. 

Flavor — the  great  point  in  cheese-making — is 
here  carefully  attehdea  to.  The  farmers,  however, 
contend  that  there  is  something  unusually  deli- 
cious in  the  grasses  of  these  mountainous  coun- 
ties of  New  England,  from  the  Sound  to  the  St. 
Lawrence;  especially  do  they  claim  a  freedom 
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from  bitter  and  nauseous  weeds  in  the  pastures. 
But,  after  all,  we.beiieve  that  the  delicacy  of  flavor 
in  these  New  England  cheeses  is,  for  the  greatest 
part,  owing  to  the  scrupulous  neatness  and  nicety 
with  which  they  are  treated  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  making,  together  with  a  precise,  judi- 
cious and  skilful,  but  indescribable  seasoning  of 
the  curds.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  as  an  indi- 
rect cause,  that  the  largest  and  best  cheese-makers 
have  this  for  their  whole  business.  They  do  al- 
most nothing  else.  To  this  art  and  its  process 
they  devote  the  study  of  their  lives. 


jPbr  the  Nhe  England  Farmer. 

THB    BIBBS  OF  NBW  ENGIiAND — No.  3. 

FALCONS. 

FiBh  Etiwk,  or  Osprey-— Jer  F&loon— >WaQdering  Falcon — Spar- 
row Hawk — Pigeon  Hawk— Merlin. 

With  the  celebrated  Ospbet,  or  Fish  Hawk, 
{Pandion  CarolinenaiSfBouAp.}  JP,halMus,  Sav.,) 
a  bird  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  residing  along 
our  sea-coast  and  the  shores  of  our  lakes  and 
larger  rivers,  will  be  concluded  the  history  of  the 
Aquilince,  or  Eagles.  This  truly  majestic  bird  is 
so  closelj  allied  to  the  famed  Osprey  of  the  east- 
em  contment  (Pandion  hcdicBius)  that  it  was  for- 
merly confounded  with  it,  until  the  exact  research- 
es of  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano, 
showed  them  to  be  distinct,  he  distinguishing  the 
present  species  as  the  American  Fish  Hawk,  (P. 
CaroUnenHsj  as  above.)  Though  found  in  sum- 
mer inhabiting  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida,  it 
generally  returns,  according  to  Audubon,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  in  winter ;  and  its 
reappearance  along  our  shores  as  spring  opens  is 
saia  to  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  fishermen,  as  it  indicates  the  return 
of  those  finny  tribes  that  minister  to  the  suste- 
nance of  both ;  and  the  noble  character  of  this 
bird  renders  him  offensive  to  none,  while  his 
^aceful  form  and  majestic  flight,  as  well  as  his 
interesting  habits,  commend  him  to  our  regard. 
Wilson,  who  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  abilities,  as 
well  as  a  naturalist,  thus  finely  describes  its  arri- 
val: 

ttgoon  as  Uie  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year, 
Bends  to  oar  northern  climcB  his  bright  career, 
And  from  the  caves  of  Ocean  calls  from  sleep 
The  flnny  shoals,  and  myriads  of  the  deep ; 
When  freeaing  tempests  back  to  Greeuland  ride, 
And  equal  hours  the  day  and  night  divide ; 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore, 
The  satlin;;  Ospeit  high  Is  seen  to  soar 
With  broa4l,  unmoving  wing  ;  and,  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  , 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning !  plunges  with  a  roar ! 
And  bears  his  straggling  victim  to  the  shore.'* 

The  Fish  Hawks  are  generally  seen  along  our 
whole  New  England  sea-coast  in  spring,  a  few 
breeding  there,  and  along  our  larger  rivers ;  they 
are  frequently  seen  in  this  vicinity  (Springfield, 
Mass.,)  in  April,  and  are  probably  common  around 
the  lakes  of  northern  New  England.  Preying 
wholly  iipon  fish,  it  never  molests  the  property 
of  the  farmer ;  and  differing  from  most  of  the 
rapacious  birds  in  its  somewhat  social  habits,  is 
frequently  seen  in  large  companies.  They  often 
build  in  societies,  three  hundred  nests  containing 
young  having  been  counted  on  a  small  island  near 
the  eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  while  Wilson 
speaks  of  seeing  twenty  in  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  and  Audu^n  mentions  of  meeting  with  fif- 


ty in  a  day's  excursion.  The  nest  is  a  large  ttme- 
ture,  placed  in  trees,  and  composed  of  lai^  aticka, 
mullein  and  corn-stalks,  dry  grass,  &c.,  forming 
a  mass;  it  is  said,  sufficient  to  fill  a  cart,  and  txs- 
ible  at  half  a  mile's  distance ;  and  it  is  generally 
occupied  for  several  years.  The  common  Crow 
Blackbirds  (Quiacttltt/  versicolor)  are  sometimeB 
permitted  to  build  in  the  interatices  of  the  Fish 
HaT:'k's  eyry,  *4ike  humble  vassals,"  as  Wilson 
observes,  ''around  the  castle  of  their  chief,  laym^^y 
hatching  their  young,  and  living  together  in  mu- 
tual harmony ;"  yet-  they  possess  courage,  and  of- 
ten combine  against  tneir  powerful  opprenori, 
the  Bald  Eagles,  and  drive  them  from  their  pre- 
cincts. 

The  Fish  Hawk  measures  twenty-two  inches  in 
length,  and  sixty-three  in  alar  extent ;  upper  part 
of  the  head,  white ;  general  coLot  of  the  plumage 
above  dark  brown  ;  below,  white. 

Entering  the  sub-family  FalconiruB  (true,  or 
proper  Falcons)  the  typical  group  among  the 
FcUeonidcB,  we  meet  with  birds  of  less  sixe  and 
strength,  but  characterized  by  great  courage,  swift- 
ness of  flight,  and  expertness  in  the  chase,  often 
exceeding  the  Eagles  in  these  points ;  and  in  the 
ancient  days  of  falconry  were  highly  prised  in 
the  royal  sports. 

The  Jer  Falcon,  or  Gyk  FAUX)ir,  {Fdleo 
Islandieus,  Lath.)  is  one  of  the  largeat  and  no- 
blest, and  probably  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
birds  used  m  falconry,  its  size  being  near  lliat  of 
the  Osprey,  and  its  intrepidity  exceeded  by  none, 
it  boldly  attacking  the  largest  birds,  as  Storks, 
Cranes  and  Herons.  Ita  native  haants  are  the 
cold,  arctic  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  Ice- 
land liaving  always  been  one  of  its  favorite  re- 
treats, while  a  few  are  met  with  along  the  precip- 
itous coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Greenland. 
Richardson  observed  it  occasionally  at  Hudson's 
Bay ;  Audubon  discovered  its  nest  on  the  deso- 
late coast  of  Labrabor ;  Nuttali  remarks  that  a 
few  pairs  are  sometimes  seen  in  Massachusetta 
in  winter,  which  is  all  that  entitles  it  to  a  rank 
in  the  list  of  our  New  England  birds.  Plumage 
mostly  white. 

The  WAia>ERiNO  Falcon,  Gbkat  Footed 
Hawk,  or  Duck  Hawk,  (Fakoperegrinm,  Linn.,) 
is  hardly  less  celebrated  for  feats  of  daring  than 
his  noted  congener  just  described,  bat  is  rather 
less  in  size,  yet  almost  equally  famed  in  falcon- 
ry. This  species  is  common  to  both  continents, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  everywhere  the  same,  which  Bo- 
naparte declares  is  not  the  case,  he  accordingly 
characterizing  the  present  species  as  distinct  from 
the  European,  under  the  name  Falco  cmaiumj — 
Duck  Hawk ;  while  Audubon  found  no  difference 
between  those  he  examined  in  England  and  the 
ones  he  had  killed  in  America.  They  are  every- 
where noted  for  strength  and  boldness,  and  their 
feats  of  daring  are  regarded  with  wonder  by  the 
sportsmen  along  our  coasts.  In  Europe  they  are 
said  to  be  found  chi^y  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, seldom  descending  to  the  plains,  and  avoid- 
ing marshy  districts  ;  while  in  America  they  are 
most  common  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  the  larger 
rivers,  where  the  various  aquatic  birds  abound, 
which  furnish  them  with  food, — a  difference  in 
habit  hardly  reconcilable,  r^arding  the  bird  aa 
identical  in  the  two  countries.  This  formidable 
Hawk,  known  (generally  as  the  Duck  Haufk^  Htm 
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ffawkf  Chicken  Hawky  &c.,  pounces  upon  his 
quany  with  great  velocity  ana  force,  striking  it 
while  in  the  air,  oh  the  ground,  or  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  almost  equal  facility ; 
in  the  former  case  striking  his  victim  to  the  ground 
with  his  powerful  talons,  and  returning,  picks  it 
up  and  bears  it  away.  It  occasionally  displays  its 
audacity  in  snatching  up  the  Duck  ktllea  by  the 
sportsman,  approaching  boldly  even  within  thirty 
paces  of  the  hunter  who  shot  it ;  and  in  return 
the  sportsman  is  sometimes  fortunate  in  securing 
the  game  struck  down  by  this  Hawk.  The  Duck 
Hawk  is  said  to  breed  in  trees,  retiring  to  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  gloomy,  almost  inaccessible 
cedar  swamps  to  build  its  eyry,  "where,"  observes 
Mr.  Ord,  "the  wild  screams  of  this  bird,  occa- 
flionally  mingled  with  the  hoarse  tones  of  the  Her- 
on, a  Ad  the  hootings  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl, 
echoing  through  tlic  dreary  solitude,  arouse  in 
the  imagination  all  the  imagery  of  desolation.** 

The  Spabbow  Hawk,  {Falco  sparvoriua, 
Linn.,)  the  smallest  of  our  New  England  Hawks, 
is  found,  according  to  DeKay,  inhabiting  the 
American  continent  from  54°  south  latitude  to  the 
aame  degree  of  north,  and  is  quite  common  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Un^d  States ;  but  Nut- 
tall  remarks  that  it  is  rare  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  New  England,  but  it  is  generally  seen  in  most 
parts  of  the  Eastern  States  throughout  the  year, 
though  not  common.  Small  birds,  quadrupeds 
and  reptiles  constitute  its  chief  prey,  though 
young  chickens  from  the  farmyard  are  always  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  it  occasionally  partakes  of  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects.  In  flight  and  manner 
of  hunting,  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Fal- 
cons above  described ;  it  flying  irregularly,  and 
occasionally  hovering  over  a  particular  spot  for  a 
minute,  as  though  watching  some  object  beneath 
it ;  and  at  times  will  watch  from  a  tree-top  for  a 
long  time  for  the  appearance  of  mice,  or  other 
game.  It  will  sometimes  approach  a  group  of 
small  birds  with  a  low  and  stealthy,  but  rapid 
flight,  pounce  upon  one  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  away  with  it  in  an  instant,  striking  with 
terror  the  remainder  of  the  group  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  unlooked  for  attack. 

This  Hawk  measures  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
length,  and  about  twenty-three  in  extent ;  up])er 
parts  reddish  bay,  with  seven  black  spots  around 
the  head ;  under  parts,  pale  yellowish  white,  with 
longitudinal  spots  of  brown.  Nests  in  hollow 
trees,  laying  four  to  six  brownish  eggs. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk,  Fcdco  columbariuSf  Linn.,) 
a  little  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  less  numer- 
ous, is  occasionally  seen  in  New  England,  more 
eonpmonly  in  autumn  and  winter,  it  retiring  far 
to  the  north  in  summer  to  incubate.  Its  nest  has 
been  discovered  at  Hudson's  Bay,  placed  in  hol- 
low rocks,  or  decayed  trees,  composed  of  sticks 
and  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  eggs  two  to 
four,  white,  thinly  dotted  with  red  spots.  From 
its  swiftness  of  flight  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  BtUlet  Hawk;  and  Audubon  mentions  that 
"the  daring  spirit  which  it  displays  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  Hawk  of  its  size ;"  and  adds  that 
he  has  known  them  to  attack  birds  in  cages  sus- 
pended against  the  walls  of  buildings  in  the  very 
streets  of  our  cities !  It  pounces  without  hesi- 
tancy upon  Robins,  Blackbirds,  Sparrows,  &c.,  and 
even  Wild  Pigeons,  thus  proving  a  serious  annoy- 
ance to  the  pigooner. 


Le  Petit  Caporal,  or  Little  Corporal 
Hawk  of  Audubon,  (Falco  temerariusj  described 
by  him  as  a  new  species,  is  now  supposed  to  be 
the  adult  Pigeon  Hawk. 

The  Merun,  (Falco  csscUont  Will.,)  a  spirited 
Falcon,  not  uncommon  in  Europe,  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent, 
but  occurs  in  New  England  as  a  rather  rare  acci- 
dental straggler.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same 
daring  spirit  of  those  already  described,  and  in 
the  '*olden  days  of  falconry^'  was  highly  prized  for 
the  chase.  J.  A.  A. 


ohi  fob  boots  and  habnbss. 

Some  practice  and  a  deal  of  reasoning  from  an- 
alogy has  proved  that  the  very  best  oil  for  all  ap- 
plications to  leather  is  the  common  castor  oil, 
(from  the  bean  of  the  Palma  Christa  plant,)  and 
identical  with  that  with  which  careful  mothers 
sometimes  nauseate  their  children.  One  of  the 
reasons  of  its  value  is  that  it  has  less  aflinity  for 
water  than  anv  other  oil,  and  less  tendency  to 
harden  or  thicken  the  leather,  as  neatsfoot  and 
other  animal  oils  do.  Leather  that  has  been  fre- 
quently saturated  with  any  kind  of  animal  fat 
and  exposed  to  water,  as  boots  and  harness  are, 
instead  of  remaining  pliable,  becomes  hard  and 
dry,  losing  its  elasticity,  and  finally  becoming 
brittle  and  worthless ;  but  that  which  is  oiled 
with  the  extract  of  the  Palma  Christa  bean,  and 
in  a  less  degree  with  flaxseed  oil,  appears  to  re- 
tain its  fibrous  toughness  a  great  deal  longer. 
The  oil  is  naturally  viscid,  containing  some  gluti- 
nous matter,  which  serves  a  better  purpose  than 
animal  oil  to  exclude  the  water  whicn,  when  ab- 
sorbed in  leather,  is  the  real  cause  of  its  non- 
elasticity. 

Castor  oil,  if  bought  by  the  gallon,  is  not  ex- 
pensive. It  was  manufactured  a  few  years  ago  in 
Illinois  and  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and  the 
beans  were  grown  as  a  field  crop  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel.  It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  farmers  to 
give  castor  oil  a  trial  as  a  lubricator  of  leather. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OOFFBB  SOIjSD  SHOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  months  since,  I  wrote  a 
short  notice  for  your  paper  in  praise  of  copper 
soled  shoes  as  a  substitute  for  rubbers.  It  fol- 
lowed a  short  editorial  notice  to  the  same  purport. 
But  experience  has  not  confirmed  those  views ; 
they  do  not  prove  as  valuable  as  we  hoped. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  notice  by  reading  the 
following  in  the  Boston  Recorder  of  May  11th, 
1822:  "Three  persons  in  Sussex,  England,  have 
lately  lost  their  lives  by  wearing  sheet  copper  in 
the  soles  of  their  shoes,  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 
When  the  inner  soles  give  way,  the  perspiration 
of  the  feet,  acting  upon  the  copper,  communicates 
to  the  system  an  active  and  dangerous  poison.'' 

While  on  the  subject  of  shoes,  I  would  remark 
that  a  physician  of  Portland  (Me.)  has  been  mak- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  human  foot  a  special  study 
with  regard  to  making  a  shoe  which  shall  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  it  than  the  present  fashion.  We 
all  know  that  a  shoe  has  but  little  semblance  to 
the  foot.    We  wish  the  doctor  success. 

Springfield,  Vi.,  SepU  12,  1860.        A.  E.  P. 
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SSI.F-7 ASTIIH INO  FORTABZiE    IflBtlCE. 


Before  enteringupons  aeBcHption  of  thii  fence 
it  is  proper  for  ue  to  my  to  the  reader  that  ve  have 
nnt  used  it,  or  seen  it  in  use,  and  judge  of  it 
merely  from  its  appenranee,  ae  the  model,  some 
six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  stands  before  ub.  From 
this  view,  however,  we  do  not  doubt  but  the  fence 
will  be  a  good-looking,  cheap,  and  effective  one, 
and  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  trial  of 
it  by  those  who  need  wood  fences.  The  fence  is 
called  by  the  inventor,  "  Vandemark't  Self-Fat- 
teninff.  or  IIoolc  and  Eyt  Portable  Fence,"  and  he 
makes  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  it ; 

The  observing  fanner  will  readily  perceive  the 
numerous  advantages  of  a  Portable  Fence  which 
can  be  easily  ^uf  vp,  taken  dovm  and  removed 
from  place  to  place,  as  convenience  may  require. 

The  panels  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  this 
patent  wdl  make  dtheraWorm,  Straight,  Square 
or  Circular  Fence.     Note  also  the  following  facts. 

Ist.  It  can  be  made  in  had  weather  or  in  win- 
ter, when  farm  hand«  are  commonly  idle, 

2d.  The  fence  being  all  above  ground,  will  last 
without  repair  twice  as  long  as  a  post  and  board 

3d.  It  is  nil  made  of  inch  boards,  and  so  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  that  any  farmer  can  make 
'it  with  a  hand-saw  and  hammer. 

4th.  The  same  panel  will  make  cither  a  straight 
or  tigzag  fence,  a  square  or  circular  enclosure. 
When  straight,  it  is  supported  by  a  triangular 
brace  put  in  between  the  end  battens  or  uprights, 
as  shown  in  the  above  cut,  and  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  fence. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  10  feet  rails,  5  inches 
wide  by  1  inch  thick.     1,000  feet  of  lumber  will 


build  27  rods  of  this  fence,  which  will  make  the 

material — 

When  Inmbcr  1>  MM  wtH chI  t»  crnti  per  rod. 

"      "  io,«)   '■    "  as    "      " 

"      "  11,00   "     .. 


'  so 


19J»    - 


With  lumber  at  $12  per  M.,  and  posts  at  13 
cents  each,  there  will  bo  a  saving  of  ^8  on  every 
20  rods  of  this  fence. 

The  triangular  braee  shown  above  and  spoken 
of  under  the  4th  head,  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
a  couple  of  stokes  used  by  driving  one  end  slight- 
ly into  the  ground  and  sawing  a  notch  in  the  oth- 
er and  sliding  it  under  one  of  the  boards.  W« 
intend  to  put  it  in  use  in  the  spring  on  our  farm, 
where  those  interested  can  see  it  if  tbcy  wisb  to. 


BBES   AiTD  OATH, 


From  experiments  which  I  have  tried,  I  hava 
found  that  the  visits  of  humble  bees,  if  not  iodi*- 
pensablc,  arc  at  least  beneficial  to  the  fertiliiation 
of  our  clover,  (  Trifolium  praterue,}  as  other  lieea 
cannot  reach  the  nectar.  Hence  1  have  very  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  the  whole  ^cnus  of  humhle  bees 
became  citinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heart- 
case  and  red  clover  would  become  very  rare,  or 
wholly  disappear.  Tlie  number  of  humble  beea 
in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  th« 
number  of  field  mice,  which  destroy  their  combs 
and  nests ;  and  Mr.  H.  Newman,  who  has  long 
attended  to  the  habits  of  humble  bees,  believe* 
"that  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  des- 
troyed all  over  England."  Now  the  number  of 
mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every  one  knows,  on 
the  number  of  cats ;  and  Mr.  Newman  saya, 
"Near  villages  and  small  towns  I  have  found  the 
.  nests  of  humble  beea  more  uumeroua  than  elto- 
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^where,  which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of  cats 
that  destroy  the  mice."  Hence  it  is  quite  credit- 
able that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal  in  large 
numbers  in  a  district  might  determine,  through 
the  intervention  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  fre- 
quency of  certain  flowers' in  that  district. — Dar- 
win. 

JPbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BOBSOWING  AND  IiENDINQ  TOOLS. 

Mr.  fiorroR : — ^I  have  noticed  that  some  of  your 
subscribers,  having  confidence  that  you  are  full  of 
wisdom,  and  willing  to  impart  to  the  ignorant, 
when  they  meet  with  difficulties  come  to  you  for 
advice.  Now  I  want  advice  in  a  matter  that  has 
annoyed  me  a  good  deal,  and  wish  you  would  tell 
me,  and  the  rest  of  your  readers,  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  by  one  in  my  circumstances.  The 
case  is  just  this :  I  am  a  farmer,  owning  a  pret- 
ty good  farm,  with  neighbors  all  aroun  1  me  in  the 
Bamc  business.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  bein^  neigh- 
borly with  my  brother  farmers,  borrowmg  va- 
rious tools  of  them  as  I  happened  to  want  them. 
For  instance,  I  have  borrowed  a  corn-sbeller  of 
one  man,  and  because  I  happened  to  forget  or 
neglect  to  carry  it  home  again,  and  he  had  to  come 
for  it  a  week  or  two  afler,  he  appeared  to  be  really 
disturbed  in  mind  about  it  So,  also,  when  I 
borrowed  a  seed-sower  of  another,  and  he  came 
for  it  a  month  afterwards,  he  really  looked  as  if 
he  had  a  good  mind  to  be  so  unneighborly  as  to 
make  me  pay  for  his  trouble  in  hunting  it  up.  Of 
another,  (an  odd  chap  who  jocularly  calls  himself 
80  poor  that  he  cannot  afford  to  borrow,)  I  bor- 
rowed a  jack-screw  to  use  in  fixing  my  bam.  Be- 
fore I  was  ready  to  carry  it  home,  the  wrench 
somehow  got  broken ;  and  then  I  waited  till  I 
could  take  it  to  the  blacksmith  and  have  it 
mended — and  finally  forgot  it.  But  after  a  month 
or  two  the  owner  one  day  came  for  it,  in  some 
excitement,  said  he  had  spent  most  of  the  forenoon 
in  lookins^for  the  screw  among  his  nearest  neigh- 
bors, having  at  first  forgotten  to  whom  it  was 
lent ;  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  expected  me  to 
pay  liim  twenty-five  cents  for  his  trouble  in  coming 
for  it.  As  I  am  an  economical  man,  and  he  knew 
it,  I  thought  this  particularly  unkind.  When  I 
told  him  the  wrench  was  broken,  and  said  he 
might  get  it  mended  and  I  would  pay  the  black- 
smith's charge  for  it,  I  really  believe  he  wanted 
to  swear ;  but  he  didn't  do  it ;  he  merely  said,  in 
a  cool  and  impudent  way,  that  he  ''thought  it 
rather  a  hard  case,  after  he  had  spent  a  half  day 
in  hunting  for  his  tools,  to  be  asked  to  spend  more 
time  in  running  to  the  blackspith's  to  get  them 
mended !"  So  you  see  by  what  a  churly  set  of 
neifirhbors  I  am  surrounded. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  know  just  how  I  am 
treated,  I  wish  you  would  talk  right  sharply  to 
these  men,  and  show  them  how  to  be  neighborly. 
I  do  not  own  all  the  tools  I  want  to  use,  and  so 
I  must  borrow ;  and  I  cannot  be  expected  always 
to  remember  to  return  them  at  a  precise  minute. 
It  is  not  natural.  Pray  help  me,  if  you  can,  and 
BO  oblige,  Jonathan  Doolittle. 

SUzckmUcj  Aug.  11,  1860. 


Value  op  Sewage. — If  we  ask  the  opinions 
of  difierent  persons  on  the  question  of  "sewage," 


we  receive  contradictory  Answers.  All  manufao- 
turers  of  superphosphate  of  lime  are  quite  agn^d 
on  the  point,  that  only  the  fluid  portions  of  st  • 
age  water  are  valuable  in  agriculture.  They  do 
not,  in  giving  this  opinion,  deny  the  good  effect 
of  solid  matters,  but  only  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  collected  for 
manure,  because  they  are  ready  to  deliver  from 
their  manufactories  these  matters  to  agriculturists. 
The  manufacturers  of  ammonia-salts,  and  the 
dealers  in  guano,  take  an  entirely  opposite  view. 
These  hold  that  only  the  solid  sewage  matters  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  important.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  both  the  fluid  and  solid 
matters  are  valuable  for  agriculture. — Liehig^s 
Lectures. 

For  the  New  J^gUtnd  Farmer. 
TOWN  FAIB  US  SrOBTH  BEADZN^a. 

An  agricultural  fair  was  held  in  this  place  Oct. 
2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Beading  Far^ 
mers'  and  Mechanics'  Club,  and  proved  a  decided 
success.    No  cattle  were  exhibited,  but  the  dis- 

{)lav  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  was  unusual- 
y  fine,  and  the  contributions  of  the  ladies  in  the 
shape  of  embroidery,wor6ted  work,  paintings,  etc, 
showed,  most  conclusively,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
place,  at  least,  are  fully  up  to  the  times. 

Gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  who  have  al- 
so attended  some  of  the  County  Fairs,  were 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that,  although  the  quanti- 
ty was  less,  the  quality  of  the  contributions  was 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  greater  shows. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  had  not  positively  forbid- 
den correspondents  to  enter  into  details,  it  would 
give  me  much  pleasure  to  enumerate  some  con- 
tributors worthy  of  especial  honor ;  as  it  is,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Aaron 
S.  Hewes,  Esq.,  of  North  Reading.  His  display 
of  apples,  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  was  by 
far  tne  best,  and  we,  "of  this  ilk,"  believe  them 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  H.,  though  a  manufacturer,  is 
far  more  of  a  farmer  than  some  who  make  farm- 
ing their  profession.  G.  F.  Flint. 

North  Beading,  Oct.  4,  1860. 

Remarks. — Thank  you  for  the  notice  of  your 
Town  Show,  and  also  for  mentioning  particular 
cases  that  are  specially  meritorious.  This  is  what 
is  wanted, — ^but  not  a  dull  detail  of  one  or  two 
hundred  premiums. 


Preservation  op  Fruit. — Some  time  last 
spring,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Spear  called  at  this  office, 
and  showed  us  samples  of  fruit  put  up  without 
being  cooked.  Some  of  it  had  been  prepared  for 
several  months,  and  still  retained  the  flavor  of 
f  ipe  fruit  when  first  gathered.  The  samples  of  ap- 
ples were  very  beautiful,  although  they  had  been 
put  up  for  several  months,  were  open  to  the  air, 
and  were  neither  cooked,  or  in  a  rich  syrup.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  currants  and  berries  were  put  up 
in  our  family  by  this  method,  and  they  retain  all 
their  original  freshness  of  flavor,  though  their  col- 
or is  somewhat  changed.  The  process  is  very 
cheap  and  simple. 
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A   DAT  ON  TWO 

Rochester^  Mass,^  Oct,  4,  1860. 

Gentlemen  : — ^I  came  here  yesterday,  by  re- 
quest, to  look  at  a  couple  of  farms ;  that  is,  to 
hold  a  consultation  over  them  with  their  proprie- 
tors, something  as  physicians  do  over  a  sick  pa- 
tient. 

The  first  farm  looked  at,  is  the  property  of 
Charles  H.  Leonard,  Esq.,  and  consists  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  acres,  about  eighty  acres  of 
which  he  has  already  reclaimed,  or  is  engaged  in 
reclaiming — ^the  other  portion  is  principally  in 
wood.  Mr.  L.  is  a  New  York  merchant,  but  being 
bom  upon  this  soil,  and  having  passed  his  boyhood 
here,  is  expending  a  portion  of  his  ample  fortune 
in  bringing  the  estate  into  an  attractive  and  fertile 
condition.  His  object  has  been  up  to  this  time  to 
clear  the  land  of  stumps  and  rocks,  surround  it 
with  stone  fences,  lay  permanent  roads,  nnderdr^iin 
and  level,  rather  than  to  fertilize  and  secure  crops. 
Within  five  years,  an  immense  labor  of  this  sort 
has  been  performed,  and  substantiul  buildings 
erected.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  rods  of  split  stone 
wall  has  been  laid,  some  of  it  over  ditches  filled 
with  stones,  and  intended  as  drains,  and  the  bal- 
ance laid  upon  small  stones  in  trenches.  The 
walls  are  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  three  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  eighteen  inches  at  the  top,  and 
built  thoroughly  in  straight  lines,  or  in  graceful 
curves,  aa  the  nature  of  their  location  required. 


dulged,  but  it  is  one  of  plain  dollars  and  cents  cal- 
culation, which  will  probably  add  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  crops  taken  ofil  The 
proprietor  of  this  estate  is  fortunate  in  commit- 
ting the  details  of  ito  management  to  the  skill 
and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Coe. 

My  next  visit  was  to  an  adjoining  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  gentleman  just  named,  but  who  has  on- 
ly recently  come  into  possession,  and  does  not 
yet  reside  upon  it.  It  includes  one  hundred  acres 
of  variable  soil,  and  has  always  been  managed  in 
the  old  routine  of  corn,  rye,  pasture,  for  a  few 
years,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  eaten,  and 
then  corn  and  rye  again. 

Mr.  Coe's  principal  object  is  the  culture  of  cran- 
berries, and  he  has  already  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  for  water,  whereby  he  will 
be  able  to  flow  his  cranberry  meadows  whenever 
frost  is  anticipated,  or  when  the  plants  are  at- 
tacked by  insects.  His  contrivances  are  ingenioua, 
will  not  be  expensive,  and  we  think  will  be  effec- 
tive. Ae  will  also  enter  upon  a  system  of  tile 
drainage,  which,  conducted  by  his  intelligence 
and  skill,  must  afford  a  good  example  to  all  around 
him.  At  some  future  day,  1  hope  to  see  his  cran- 
berry meadows  in  their  prime.  He  had  just  made 
a  visit  to  the  Cape  to  examine  the  modes  of  cran- 
berry culture  there,  and  had  learned  several  im- 
portant facts  which  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Coe  is  a  skilful,  intelligent  and  progressive 


The  material  used  is  granite,  composed  mainly  o^ 'former ;  does  not  think  he  knows  so  much  as  neT- 


qnartz,  black  mica  and  feldspar. 

The  rocks  were  mostly  found  beneath  the  sur- 
face, were  dug  about,  split  with  wedges,  taken 
out,  and  the  places  they  occupied,  filled  with  the 
smaller  stones  turned  out  in  plowing.  This  pro- 
cess results  in  a  pretty  thorough  trenching  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fields,  so  that  where 
the  work  was  first  completed,  and  the  land  seed- 
ed to  grass,  they  have  secured  an  average  crop  of 
three  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  clover  and  Timothy 
hay.  Some  of  the  land  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner was  in  corn,  and  I  found  it  a  finer  crop  than 
any  I  have  seen  this  autumn— one  small  piece 
must  yield,  I  think,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Some  splendid  ears  are  now  be- 
fore me  of  the  E.ing  Philip  variety,  and  are  ten, 
eleven  and  twelve  inches  long.  Mr.  Leonard's 
fine  green-house,  mill-pond,  lawns,  and  many 
things  relating  to  the  farm,  are  examples  of  ener- 
gy, and  a  progressive  spirit,  that  are  creditable  to 
his  good  taste,  and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  others 
to  profit  by  them.  They  may  not  enter  so  exten- 
sively into  improvements  as  he  has  done,  but  his 
thorough-draining,  and  following  crop  of  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  year  after  year,  is  only  an  ex- 
ample that  any  of  his  neighbors  may  follow,  that 
possess  the  progressive  spirit  to  prompt  them  to 


er  to  ask  a  question;  believes  a  great  deal  in 
books,  but  not  aU  that  is  aaid  in  them ;  closely 
observes  the  practices  of  others ;  and  is  as  willing 
to  impart  his  own  knowledge,  as  to  draw  it  out 
of  others.  Very  truly  yours, 

Simon  Bbowk. 

Mettn.  NoiruB,  Batoit  h  Touux, 


dTLTIVATING  FBAOH  TB1DB8. 

The  peach  formerly  succeeded  nearly  as  well  in 
southern  New  England  as  in  the  middle  States. 
Old  people  tell  of  the  large  crops  of  fine  peaches 
that  were  common  in  their  youth,  and  say  that 
the  trees  were  then  thrifty  and  free  fV-om  disease. 
But  all  this  is  changed  now.  A  healthy  peach 
tree  is  the  exception,  disease  the  rule;  and  of 
course  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
from  unhealthy  trees. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  decadence  of  the  peach.  Some,  not- 
withstanding the  negative  evidence  of  meteorolo* 
gical  tables,  attribute  it  to  a  change  in  tlie  cli- 
mate ;  others  to  the  unnatural  method  of  propaga- 
tion by  budding,  and  others  to  the  ravages  of 
worms  and  insects.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  is  patent  to  ail,  and  probably  the  most  that 
can  be  done  by  human  means  will  be  merely  a 
mitigation  of  the  evil. 

As  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  it  is  de- 
cidedly against  cultivating  the  ground  beneath 


^^„ ^-^o J. -  ^ r j  peach  trees.  Those  in  his  garden  that  were  under 

it.    In  this  operation,  there  is  no  fancy  to  be  in- 1  cultivation,  have  been   exceedingly  short-lived. 
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while  others,  closely  surrounded  by  greca  sward, 
and  set  out  at  the  same  time,  are  still  iu  hearing 
order  and  tolerably  healthy.  A  neighbor  some 
years  since  set  out  an  orchard  of  abou.t  a  hundred 
peach  trees,  cultivating  com  and  root  crops  be- 
tween. Most  of  the  trees  died  within  three  or 
four  years  from  the  setting,  and  scarcely  a  dozen 
remain  at  the  present  time.  When  the  trunks  are 
closely  surrounded  by  grass,  they  are  seldom  at- 
tacked by  the  borer  It  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  know  what  the  experience  of  others 
nas  been  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  or  non-cul- 
tivation of  the  peach. — Taunton  Republican. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
PABMSBS'  WIVES  AND   DAUGHTEBS. 

Most  humbly  would  I  plead  pardon  of  Sister 
Polly,  for  bein^  so  impolite  as  to  contradict  her, 
yet  so  thoroughly  convinced  am  I  of  the  fact  that 
the  labor  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  is 
no  more  severe  than  that  of  other  ladies,  that  I 
must  still  persist  in  my  statement.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  judge  of  farming  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  would  only  speak  of  it  as  it  is  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  experience  of  a  farmer's  daughter  only 
is  mine.  But  I  have  the  testimony  of  one  who 
has  been  a  farmer's  wife  for  thirty-five  years — who 
has  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  who  ought  to 
ktiow.  Truly,  there  are  many  hours  of  severe  toil ; 
yet  she  has  had  leisure  for  improving  the  mind, 
and  ''extending  her  knowledge  beyond  the  limits 
of  her  native  village,"  and  has  kept  her  heart  open 
to  the  '^sweet  influences"  of  nature. 

My  sisters  have  all  married  mechanics,  and,  ob- 
serving their  daily  tasks,  I  prefer  my  own.  But, 
as  Polly  says,  "all  the  world  are  not  mechanics." 
Would  she  be  ready  to  exchange  tasks  with  any 
minister's  wife  of  her  acquaintance  ?  And  why 
the  work  of  a  lawyer's,  or  doctor's,  or  merchant's 
wife,  (aside  from  the  dairy  work,  which  occupies 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  day,)  should  be  less  ar- 
duous than  that  of  a  farmer's  wife,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. The  same  amount  of  cooking  must  be 
done,  washing  and  ironing ;  dust  is  "no  respecter 
of  person"  or  occupation ;  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  liable  to  forget  the  scraper  and  mat  at  the 
door,  and  to  leave  hat,  coat  and  boots  for  wife  or 
daughter  to  put  in  place.  Doctors'  and  lawyers' 
diildren  as  mercilessly  leave  dirty  little  finger- 
marks upon  the  windows  and  paint,  and  are  as 
diligent  in  tearing  rents  in  aprons  and  pants,  as 
formers'  children. 

I  think  Polly  is  inclined  to  consider  wealth  and 
happiness  as  inseparable.  One,  of  olden  time,  re- 
puted wise,  prayed,  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches."  This  is  the  situation  of  most  farmers, 
neither  in  poverty,  nor  possessing  great  riches. 
Enough  for  comfort  and  luxury.  And  this  may 
be  gained,  "unconnected  with  other  business," 
although  the  farmer  commence  life  deeply  in  debt. 

A  word  concerning  self-education.  No  one  need 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  rudiments  of  science. 
With  health,  aspiration,  courage  and  persever- 
ance, any  woman  may  be  "thoroughly  caucated." 
The  "deep  mysteries  of  science  have  been  un- 
locked" to  many  who  were  dependent  upon  their 
own  energy,  and  will  yet  be  unlocked  to  many 
more.  A  large  number  of  our  farmers'  daughters 
are  teachers  in  cities  .or  towns,  often  in  positions 


of  great  responsibility ;  one,  I  now  call  to  mind, 
a  farmer's  daughter  from  the  Granite  State,  now 
one  of  the  "Faculty"  of  a  female  college.  A  few 
teach,  because  compelled  to  depend  upon  their 
own  resources;  more,  because  their  energetic 
spirits  scorn  to  remain  in  idleness — burying  their 
talents,  when  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  is  open 
for  them ;  because  they  love  the  work,  not  be- 
cause driven  by  poverty  from  the  home-nest. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  we  "should  be 
content  without  pictures,"  if  we  cannot  consist- 
ently possess  them.  With  a  moderate  amount  of 
genius,  taste  and  contrivance,  I  think  our  walls 
need  not  be  unadorned.  Place  all  the  works  about 
your  home  that  you  are  able.  The  heart  will 
grow  better  for  them.  But  because  Raphael,  An- 
gelo,  or  Claude  Lorraine  may  not  speak  to  me 
from  my  library  walls,  I  cannot  consider  it  a  duty 
to  pine  in  melancholy,  bemoaning  my  sad  fate. 
When  the  rose  on  the  window-seat  opens  its 
crimson  petals,  tell  the  child  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
who  is  the  "Rose  of  Sharon,"  who  once  trod  this 
earth,  and  who  so  loved  litde  children,  that  He 
died  for  them ;  and  whenever  his  bright  eyes  rest 
upon  the  flower,  will  it  not  speak  to  him  of  the 
loving  Saviour,  with  as  powei'ful  a  tongue  as  a 
picture  could  ? 

Thanks  to  Polly  for  her  invitation  to  visit  her 
mountain  home.  The  song  of  the  wash-board  is 
an  old  familiar  air,  but,  as  with  us,  the  spinning- 
wheel  is  but  a  relic  of  "long  ago,"  now  furnish- 
ing the  attic,  I  should  doubtless  enjoy  its  new  and 
unknown  melody.  Visit  my  cottage  nome,  Polly, 
and  I  will  assure  you  that  baking,  sweeping  and 
scrubbing  shall  all  be  finished,  without  leaving 
"mother  to  preside  in  the  kitchen,"  in  time  for  a 
quiet  chat  in  the  parlor,  a  horseback  scamper  over 
our  beautiful  plam,  a  walk  by  the  blue  water,  or 
heart-wanderings  in  "Dream-land,"  with  no  in- 
truding care  to  dim  the  sunshine.  Anna. 

October  1,  1860. 


Ftir  the  New  England  Fanner, 


FliOWEBS 


ADAPTED  TO 
WINTER. 


A  NOBTHBBN 


Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the  Fanner  of  July  14,  in 
regard  to  flowers  aaapted  to  a  Northern  winter,  I 
send  a  list  which  I  hope  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Namely:  Cupid's  car,  or  Monk's-hood;  Balti- 
more rose;  Drummond's  phlox,  all  varieties] 
Canterbury-bell ;  Wall  flowers ;  Marvel  of  Peru ; 
Feverfew ;  Chinese  pink ;  Mullen  pink  ;  Moss 
pink ;  Grass  pink ;  Persian  lilac ;  Foxglove ; 
Flower-de-luce,  purple  and  white;  Dwarf  Iris; 
Narcissus ;  Tulips,  all  varieties ;  Gladiola ;  Riid- 
beckia;  Tassel-flower;  Garden  Heliotrope;  Dou- 
ble Buttercup ;  Valeria,  white  and  blue ;  Myrtle ; 
Perennial  Larkspur;  Mock-orange;  Flowering 
Almond ;  Perennial  Pea  and  Pansy,  all  varieties. 

There  are  many  more  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, biennials  and  perennials,  that  would  stand 
a  Northern  winter,  with  slight  protection  from 
frost,  J.  T.  Sabinb. 

J^ersonviUe,  VI.,  1860. 


Swamps  and  Meadows. — The  reader  will  find 
an  exceedingly  interesting  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  another  column,  to  which  We  ask  attention* 
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Fw  the  Nwf  Sttgland  Farmer. 
OBOF8  IN  BASTBBN  VBBMONT. 

While  portions  of  our  country,  and  even  of  our 
own  State,  bare  suffered  from  the  effects  of  drought 
the  past  season,  we  who  are  favored  with  a  soil 
unequal  in  smoothness,  and  unequalled  in  fertility 
and  capacity  to  endure  the  effects  of  extreme  heat 
and  cold,  flood  and  drought,  b^  almost  any  por- 
tion of  our  country,  are  rejoicing  in  well  stored 
barns  and  granaries.  Though  our  hay  crop  is  less 
than  an  average  by,  say  one-fifth,  the  quality  is 
unusually  good,  ana  we  have  at  least  an  average 
supply  for  our  stock.  Our  smaller  grains  are  al- 
most without  parallel,  even  on  our  own  fertile 
hillsides.  Wheat  (spring)  ranges  from  30  to  40 
bushels,  and  in  some  cases  even  more,  per  acre,  of 
unusually  good  quality.  Oats,  from  60  to  100 
bushels  per  acre;  some  fields  go  even  higher 
than  this.  80  bushels  is  a  very  common  yield. 
Rye  and  barley  also  fully  repay  all  the  pains  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Corn  is  full  an  average  crop, 
and  the  fodder  is  secured  much  better  than  it  of- 
ten is,  so  that  we  can  winter  as  much  stock  as 
generally. 

Now  what  will  our  poor  kinsfolk  on  the  natu- 
rally barren  pine  plains  and  white  birch  hillsides 
of  Massachusetts  say  to  100  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre — 75  for  an  avera^  P  40  bushels  of  the  finest 
wheat  P  50  to  75  bushels  of  com  P  15  to  20  ox- 
loads  of  pumpkins  per  acre  P  True,  they  can  sell 
what  rye  straw  they  raise,  and  get  more  for  their 
oats.  But  how  many  of  them  think  they  can  af- 
ford to  feed  out  all  the  grain  they  raise,  while  they 
strive  to  raise  all  they  can  feed  P  True,  you  have 
advantages  over  us,  and  we  have  more  over  you. 
Do  not  think  that  we  must  send  you  our  oats  and 
corn  to  raise  our  interest  money.  We  can  better 
afford  to  feed  them  here,  and  send  you  our  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  beef,  and  pork.  Think  not  to 
buy  our  oats  for  a  song,  tnough  our  granaries 
groan  with  their  burdens.  We  nave  learned  that 
as  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  so  manure  is  the  staff 
of  the  farmer,  and  that  grain  is  the  grand  pro- 
ducer of  good  manure.  You  may  sell  your  oer- 
ries,  cherries,  and  plums,  from  your  worn-out 
lands  at  great  prices,  and  then  pay  your  8  to  15 
per  cent  interest.  We  can  find  means  to  pay  our 
six  per  cent.,  (a  plenty  at  that,)  by  selling  you* 
butter  at  20  cents  and  pork  at  7  cents,  nett,  and 
then  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  colts  going 
to  Napoleon,  and  our  nags  to  your  cities,  to  draw 
the  solid  men  of  Boston,  who  have  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  for  them  ! 

Come,  brother  farmers,  in  eastern  Vermont,  who 
have  plenty  of  grain,  let  us  feed  it  to  our  stock, 
unless  we  can  get  fair  prices,  and  then  sell  but 
little,  and  see  if  our  future  crops  do  not  show  us 
a  better  return  than  the  speculator  does. 

Vermont  Eastern  Slope,  Oct.,  1860.        P.  j. 


Central  Heat  of  the  Earth. — The  rate  of 
increase  of  heat  is  equal  to  one  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit for  every  forty-five  feet  of  descent.  Looking 
to  the  result  of  such  a  rate  of  increase,  it  is  seen 
that  at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  from  the  surface  the  heat  will  reach  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees,  the  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter. At  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  feet  it 
will  melt  lead ;  at  seven  miles  it  will  maintain  a 


glowing  red  heat ;  at  twenty-one  miles  melt  gold  % 
at  seventy-four  miles  cast  iron ;  at  ninety-seven 
miles  soft  iron ;  and  at  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  surface,  all  will  be  fluid  as  water,  a  mass  of 
seething  and  boiling  rock  in  a  perpetually  molten 
state,  doomed  possibly  never  to  be  cooled  or 
crystallized.  The  heat  here  will  exceed  any  with 
which  man  is  acquainted ;  it  will  exceed  the  heat 
of  the  electric  spark,  or  the  effect  of  a  continued 
voltaic  current.  The  heat  which  melts  platina  as 
if  it  were  wax  is  as  ice  to  it.  Could  we  visually 
observe  its  effects,  our  intellect  would  afford  no 
means  of  measuring  its  intensity.  Here  is  the 
region  of  perpetual  fire,  the  source  of  earthquake 
and  volcanic  power. — Recreative  Science* 


THE  MBCHAinCS*  FAIB. 

Among  the  articles  which  we  noticed  with  spe» 
cial  interest  at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  were  a 
Patent  JBean  Sorter  and  Cleaner,  a  Huckleberry 
Picker,  an  Oat  Cleaner,  and  a  Potato  Sorter,  four 
small,  ingenious,  new,  and  highly  useful  articles 
td  any  farmer,  each  of  which  would  annually  save 
three  or  four  times  its  cost,  by  enabling  him  with 
trifling  labor  to  present  his  products  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  clean  and  perfect  condition,  and  then 
by  materially  enhancing  their  price.  It  is  not  the 
large  machinery,  the  cotton  gins,  power  threshers 
and  mowing  machines,  that  prove  of  the  greatest 
usefulness  to  man,  but  the  cooking  stoves,  apple 
parers,  Babbitt's  metal,washing  machines,  clothes' 
pins,  and  many  other  small  and  cheap,  but  indis- 
pensable articles.  The  articles  enumerated  above 
are  of  this  character.  They  have  been  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Sanford  Adams,  of  Boston. 

An  Adjustable  Ox  Yoke,  by  J.  H.  Briggs, 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  an  excellent  article,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  enable  oxen  unevenly  matched 
to  draw  evenly,  by  a  rack  at  the  under  side  of  the 
yoke ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it 
can  be  fitted  to  any  yoke  now  without  it. 

David  S.  Neal,  of  Lynn,  had  a  Fire  Escape 
for  Horses,  showing  the  crib,  mode  of  fastening, 
and  means  of  escape  for  the  horses  when  their 
stable  is  on  fire.  We  think  it  would  be  a  good 
contrivance  in  large  stables  filled  with  horses. 

John  M.  Dearborn,  of  Hoxbury,  had  a  CoaX 
and  Ash  Sateen,  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
being  merely  a  straight  handle,  much  like  a  shovel 
handle,  run  through  a  sieve,  and  resting  in  grooves 
on  the  top  of  the  barreL  A  simple,  cheap  and 
eflicient  mode  of  sifting  coal  and  ashes, — ^but  doea 
not  prevent  the  flying  of  dusU 

Messrs.  Looket  &  Howland,  Leominster, 
Mass.,  presented  one  of  their  unrivalled  Apple 
Parers,  which  pares  an  apple  so  quick  and  eaaily 
that  you  scarcely  know  it  is  done ! 

A  Double^Acting  Apparatus, far  Sifting  any 
flour  or  meal  into  different  grades,  was  presented 
by  M.  H.  Collins,  Chelsea,  Mass,    It  is  a  new 
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invention,  and  designed  to  take  the  place  of  bulky 
rolling  screens,  and  to  save  expense  in  flour  mills. 
The  inventor  claims  that  it  makes  no  dust,  re- 
quires no  machinery  to  screw  the  flour  to  and  fro 
in  the  chest,  saves  room,  will  not  clog,  and  is  ea- 
sily managed.  Also,  that  a  machine  of  this  kind 
six  feet  long  will  do  as  much  work  as  two  rolling 
screens,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  make  as  fine  flour. 
With  this  he  had  a  Winnowing  Machine  for  clean- 
ing com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  grass  seed,  beans,  &c., 
which  was  compact  and  effective. 

J.  J.  Ayres,  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  a  mod- 
el of  a  Sdf'Acting  Farm  Well,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  living  spring  in  the  pasture, 
or  yard,  as  an  animal  can  bring  its*  own  supply 
when  it  is  needed.  It  is  a  capital  contrivance. 
We  have  pictured  and  described  it  in  the  Farmer 
heretofore.  He  also  presented  a  Self- Acting  Oate, 
a  model  of  which  operated  admirably.  It  is  too 
expensive  for  common  use,  but  just  what  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  entrance  to  parks  and  plea- 
sure grounds. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  had  a  collection  of 
OrindstoneSf  hung  on  friction  rollers,  and  which 
were  in  every  way  excellent 

Messrs.  Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  Chico- 
pee  Falls,  presented  the  Eagle  Hay  Cutter,  Com 
Shdlers,  Meat  Masher,  Root  Slicer,  Apple  Parer, 
&C.,  all  of  which  were  admirably  constructed. 

Mr.  R.  8.  ToRRET,  of  Bangor,  Me:,  presented 
numerous  specimens  of  honey,  together  with  hives 
filled  with  living  bees,  so  tastefully  and  inge- 
niously arranged  as  to  especially  attract  atten- 
tion. The  fruits  of  these  bees,  and  the  intelli- 
gent manner  in  which  their  master  had  controlled 
their  labors,  needed  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Torrey  does  not  only  say  what  can 
be  done,  but  shows  *what  he  Tuis  done.  His  hives 
are  constructed  upon  true  philosophical  princi- 
ples, and  are  the  only  artificial  ones  we  have  ever 
seen  which  afford  a  perfect  winter  ventilation. 
As  honey  abounds  in  the  country,  and  is  a  whole- 
some and  palatable  article,  and  as  the  culture  of 
bees  has  a  happy  influence  upon  those  who  en- 
gage in  it,  we  regard  the  information  that  will  en- 
able us  Ut  manage  bees  and  secure  their  products 
as  valuable  to  the  community. 

W.  S.  TiLTON  had  a  large  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated machine  for  cutting  up  com  stalks,  but 
as  no  one  was  present  to  explain  its  operations, 
we  did  not  get  a  clear  insight  into  it 

Several  Rotary  Harrows  were  on  exhibition, 
by  Thomas  K  Blaikib,  Boston. 

H.  B.  Davis,  of  Lexington,  bad  Patent  Horse 
Rackets,  an  excellent  article,  that  enables  the 
horse  to  travel  over  marshes  or  fresh  meadows 
that  are  too  soft  for  the  bare  hoof. 

O.  R.  Chaplin,  of  South  Boston,  had  a  model 
of  a  Patent  Flexible  Knife^Bar  Mowing  Machine. 


The  inventor  anticipates  important  advantages 
from  the  ability  of  his  knife-bar  to  accommodate 
itself  to  uneven  surfaces.  We  doubt  whether  his 
hopes  will  be  realized  in  this  particular, — but  the 
machine  has  other  important  qualities,  and  espe- 
cially one  in  the  power  given  to  the  motion  of 
the  knives  by  the  leverage  attached  to  them.  The 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gear,  and  backing  without  changing  anything,  are 
decided  advantages.  We  hope  to  see  a  full-grown 
machine  in  operation. 

H.  Mann,  East  Attleboro',  Mass.,  had  a  Vege- 
table Hand-Weeder,  with  Garden  Seed- Sower  At- 
tached. We  have  spoken  of  this  Weeder  before 
as  a  most  valuable  labor-saving  machine. 

Manny^s  Patent  Improved  Mowing  Machine,  by  * 
AIJ5IRUS  Brown,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Wood^s,  by 
Walter  A.  Wood,  Hoosac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Buckeye,  by  Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood, 
were  on  exhibition,  and  are  all  valuable  machines 
and  have  won  good  reputation  for  themselves. 
With  the  Manny  Machine  there  was  a  Spring 
Tooth  Horse  Rake  which  we  thought  had  most  or 
all  the  good  parts  of  that  important  implement. 

The  model  of  a  Potato  Planting  Machine  ap- 
peared as  though  a  full-sized  one  might  be  a  val- 
uable acquisition. 

A  little,  simple  and  cheap  Fire  and  Garden 
Engine  was  exhibited  by  Joseph  Bird,  of  Mount 
Aubum,  Mass.  It  is  a  new,  easy  working,  and 
yet  most  powerful  little  machine.  It  is  so  small, 
(weighing  less  than  two  pails  of  water,)  that  it 
can  be  taken  to  the  fire  in  a  moment,  and  from 
its  largest  pipe,  12  gallons  of  water  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  fiames  in  one  minute.  It  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  broken  by  working ;  it  is 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  with  proper 
care  will  last  a  century.  The  best  possible  recom* 
mendation  of  it  that  could  be  given  was  from  a 
President  of  a  State  Street  Insurance  Company, 
who  said,  "Where  Bird's  system  of  preventing 
fires  is  adopted,  I  will  insure  at  one-half  the  usu- 
al rates !''  Mr.  Geo.  £.  Bigelow,  of  Concord,  is 
the  agent  for  the  sale  of  them  in  that  section  of 
Middlesex  county. 

Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood,  Boston,  pre- 
sented a  Hoeing  Machine  and  a  Potato  Digger, 
invented  by  L.  Wetherell,  Worcester,  Mass. 
A  good  potato-digger  is  an  article  greatly  needed 
on  the  farm.  The  only  way  one  could  judge  of 
either  of  these  machines  would  be  from  actual 
test  in  the  field. 

R.  P.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  had  an  Air  Pressure 
Chum.  It  is  claimed  that  this  chum  will  pro- 
duce more  butter  from  the  same  cream  than  any 
other,  and  that  it  will  be  more  yellow,  and  come 
quicker.  It  certainly  must  be  more  easy  to  clean 
than  any  other  we  have  seen. 

Whittemore  Brotttrp**  rirftpntcd  a  Pnf^ 
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Cylindrical  Meat  Masher.  It  is  intended  for 
mashing  beef-steak,  instead  of  pounding  it,  and 
by  the  noise  driving  every  body  out  of  the  house, 
and  it  is  said  makes  the  toughest  equal  to  the 
most  tender.  It  certainly  promises  to  do  much 
toward  it.  We  hare  strong  hopes,  now,  of  eat- 
ing a  tender  beef-steak. 

A  Patent  Tree-Cutting  or  Felling  Machine,  by 
Col.  Hamilton,  of  N.  H.,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. It  can  be  used  to  saw  a  tree  down,  and 
saw  it  into  blocks  after  it  is  down.  It  is  simple 
and  effective.  We  saw  it  take  a  tree  off  at  the 
butt  with  great  facility  by  a  single  man-power ! 


A  VEW  SEDATIVIS. 


The  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate  contains  the 
following  remarkable  account  of  the  discovery  of 
a  powerful  sedative  in  cases  of  neuralgia  by  Dr. 
Field :  Some  time  ago  that  gentleman  was  in- 
duced by  a  homoeopath  to  put  two  drops  of  a  so- 
lution, supposed  to  be  diluted  to  the  first  degree, 
on  his  tongue,  in  order  to  try  its  effect.  After 
the  lapse  of  about  three  minutes,  he  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  constriction  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  then 
violent  singing  in  the  ear,  while  his  forehead  be- 
came covered  with  abundant  perspiration.  He 
then  was  seized  with  uncontrolable  fits  of  yawn- 
ing, and  remained  senseless  for  several  minutes ; 
his  head  fell  back,  his  lower  jaw  sank  down  pow- 
erless, he  became  extremely  pale,  and  for  two 
minutis  his  pulse  was  silent.  The  homoeopath, 
perceiving  these  symptoms,  was  terrified,  think- 
ing he  had  unconsciously  committed  a  murder. 
Stimulants,  however,  brought  Dr.  Field  to  con- 
sciousness again,  but  he  continued  to  feel  a  head- 
ache for  half  an  hour  after,  with  a  sensation  of 
presspre  at  the  epigastrium  and  general  weakness. 
These  symptoms  disappeared  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  It  was  evident  that  the  substance  employed 
was  a  powerful  poison,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
sufficient! v  diluted ;  and  it  turned  out  to  be  ni- 
trate  of  oxide  of  glycile,  a  substance  obtained  by 
treatin;]^  glycerine  at  a  low  temperature  with  sul- 
phuric of  nitric  acid.  One  drop,  mixed  with  99 
drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  constitutes  the  first  dilu- 
tion. Dr.  FiL'ld  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  experienced  the  effects  of  what 
in  a  much  weaker  dose,  must  be  a  useful  sedative 
of  the  r)crvous  system ;  while  the  homoeopath  was 
overjoyed  at  having  discovered  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  powerful  remedy  for  apoplexy.  After  va- 
rious trinls  upon  animals.  Dr.  Field  at  length  re- 
solved to  test  this  new  remedy  on  patients.  He 
did  so  first  on  a  lady  68  years  of  age,  who  had 
long  been  suffering  from  neuralgia,  which  re- 
turned at  intervals  of  three  hours,  and  had  resist- 
ed every  remedy  known,  such  as  ammonia,  asa- 
foetida,  chloroform,  &c.  The  fourth  part  of  a  drop 
of  the  above  solution  being  administered,  she  was 
at  once  relieved  ;  but  some  of  the  symptoms  ex- 

Serienced  by  Dr.  Field  being  felt  by  her  also,  she 
iscontinued  the  remedy,  but  her  sufferings  soon 
obliged  her  to  have  recourse  to  it  again,  and  she 
was  completely  cured.  It  has  since  been  tried  in 
cases  of  headache  and  dental  neuralgia  with  equal 
success. — QalignanVs  Messenger, 


BOTATIOW   OP  OBOP8. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  more  or  leas  prev- 
alent among  farmers,  even  among  the  readers  of 
agricultural  papers,  that  those  who  write  upon 
"Rotation  of  Crops,"  "Improved  Stock,**  "Drain- 
age,"  "Manufacturing  Manures,"  "System  in 
Farming,"  and  similar  topics,  belong  generally  to 
that  class  known  as  "fancy  farmers,"  or  as  "city 
folks  who  farm  for  amusement,  without  regard  to 
the  cost."  We  propose,  therefore,  to  vacate  the 
editorial  chair  for  the  time  being,  and  allow  an 
individual  of  the  "practical"  class,  one  who  "has 
made  a  fortune  at  farming,  or  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  one,  and  who  has  the  ability  to  tell  how  it 
was  done,"  to  use  our  editorial  pen.  He  insists 
on  using  the  big  "I,"  but  as  he  is  a  Scotchman^ 
and  promises  to  introduce  himself,  this  little  bit 
of  independence  will  be  excused.  It  may  be  prop- 
er for  us  to  say  that  he  comes  to  us  with  recom- 
mendations from  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  will  be  noticed  that  our 
favorite  crop,  Indian  com,  has  no  place  in  the  ro- 
tation of  our  Canadian  friends.  Its  introduction, 
or  any  other  improvement  on  his  system,  we  leave 
to  the  good  judgment  of  each  one  of  our  readers ; 
believing  that  some  will  be  glad  to  know  how  a 
poor  man  has  improved  a  poor  farm,  and  made 
money  by  the  process. 

INTRODUCTOBT. 

I  came  to  the  country  thirty  years  ago,  and 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  $200 ;  I  leased  a  worn- 
out  farm  in  Lower  Canada  of  eighty-four  acres,  ia 
the  midst  of  a  French  population,  and  at  an  an- 
nual rent  of  $225.  Well,  m  the  space  of  21  years, 
I  have  paid  my  original  debt,  and  sared  enough 
to  enable  me  to  purchase  in  the  neighborhood  a 
much  better  farm  than  the  one  I  rented.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  which  I  bought,  was  going  on 
every  year  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he  was  forced 
to  sell  it,  whilst  I,  the  tenant  of  a  less  productive 
farm,  and  paying  rent  all  the  while,  was  enabled 
to  buy  him  out,  as  just  said.  What  was  the  rea* 
son  of  this  anomaly  P  The  Canadian  was  strong- 
er than  I  was,  had  equally  good  health,  and  no 
rent  to  pay.  The  reason  was  that  he  had  no  sys- 
tem ;  he  let  his  land  become  exhausted  and  full 
of  weeds ;  he  let  his  stock  starve  ;  he  wasted  his 
manure,  the  gold  of  the  farmer,  and  let  everything 
go  on  to  ruin  for  want  of  method  ;  but  when  I 
had  got  hold  of  this  same  farm,  and  had  applied 
the  system  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  the 
whole  was  brought  gradually,  field  by  field,  into 
good  condition  by  the  end  of  six  years ;  since 
then,  the  condition  of  the  land  has  steadily  im- 
proved, and  that  by  resources  drawn  wholly  from 
within  itself.  The  system  to  which  I  allude  is 
known  to  all  good  farmers  everywhere  as  the  ba- 
sis of  all  improvement :  I  mean  that  of 

A  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  reasons  in  favor  of  a  ro- 
tation of  crops. 

lat.  Because  different  plants  draw  from  the 
soil  different  sorts  of  food,  so  that  one  plant  will 
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grow  freely  a  in  soil  which  is  worn  out  as  regards 
another. 

2d.  Because  the  crops  being  various,  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  one  is  not  so  much  felt,  seeing 
that  the  others  furnish  subsistence  sufficiently 
without  it 

In  the  beginning  of  the  application  of  this  sys- 
tem, divide  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm,  of 
whatever  size,  into  six  parts  or  fields.  Apportion 
the  crops  as  follows : 

1st.  Root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips,  &c.,  (turnips  and  also  flax,)  and  in  cases 
where  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  open  for  a  crop 
of  this  kind,  the  field  must  be  left  in  fallow. 

2d.  Crop  of  lyheat  or  barley,  (seeded  with 
grass.) 

3d.  Crop  of  hay. 

4th.  Pasture. 

5tb.  Pasture. 

6th.  Crop  of  oats  or  peas. 

That  fiela  of  the  series  which  is  in  best  condi- 
tion for  a  root  crop,  should  be  called  field  A. 

The  best  for  wheat  or  barley,  B. 

That  which  is  actually  in  hay,  C. 

The  pasture  fields,  D  and  E. 

That  which  is  best  for  oats  pr  peas,  F. 

Each  field  for  the  first  year  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  crops  above  mentioned,  and  after 
the  fashion  now  in  use  among  farmers,  except  in 
the  case  of  field  A.  By  this  plan,  they  will  at  all 
events  still  get  as  much  from  their  five  fields  as 
they  get  at  present. 

In  order  to  render  the  thing  more  simple  and 
easy  of  comprehension,  I  shall  suppose  myself  to 
be  again  obliged  to  take  a  worn-out  farm  in  the 
autumn  of  1849.  The  first  thing  that  1  should  do, 
would  be  to  divide  the  land  into  six  fields,  by 
proper  fences,  with  communication  from  the  barn- 
yard to  each  fisld,  and  from  one  field  to  another, 
and  I  would  then  take  for  field  A,  that  which  ap- 
peared best  for  green  crops  or  roots:  I  would 
collect  all  the  manure  which  I  could  find  in  or  out 
of  the  bams,  I  would  take  up  the  flooring  of  the 
cow-house,  stable  and  piggery,  and  I  would  take 
out  as  much  of  the  soil  underneath  as  I  could  get 
for  this  soil  is  the  essence  of  manure,  one  load  of 
it  being  as  good  as  four  or  five  loads  of  common 
dung.  The  portion  thus  removed  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  soil,  or,  if 
It  be  possible,  of  bog  earth,  which  might  be  re- 
moved when  necessary  afterwards. 

The  dung  and  other  manure  thus  collected, 
should  b^  placed  on  the  field  A,  in  September  or 
the  beginning  of  October,  spread  with  care,  (as 
far  as  it  will  go,)  and  covered  up  in  a  shallow  fur- 
row. 

In  spring,  all  the  manure  made  during  the  past 
winter  should  be  carted  to  the  field,  placed  m  a 
heap,  and  twice  turned.  All  bones  should  be 
gathered  and  broken  up  with  a  hammer,  all  coal 
and  wood  ashes,  scrapiugs  of  sewers,  the  dung 
from  the  fowl  house,  and  the  contents  of  the  privy, 
should  be  collected  and  made  into  a  compost,  with 
dry  loam  or  bog  earth.  This  manure  may  be  used 
for  that  portion  of  the  field  devoted  to  cabbages, 
potatoes  and  turnips. 

Manures  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  far- 
mer, and  he  must  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
increase  their  amount.  The  system  here  pro- 
posed is  calculated  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  manure  in  proportion  as  the  soil  becomes  im- 


proved. The  farmer  ought  not  to  sell  a  particle 
of  his  hay  or  straw,  because  these  are  the  princi- 
pal materials  for  manure ;  and,  consequently,  it 
IS  infinitely  worse  to  sell  the  manure  itself.  The 
mimure  thus  economized,  will  suffice  each  year  for 
the  field  which  is  to  receive  the  root  crop,  (No.  1.) 
The  greater. variety  there  is  in  the  crops  of  this 
field,  the  better  it  will  be,  provided  the  soil  is 
suitable  for  them.  Thus,  this  field  ought,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  to  look  like  a  kitchen  garden. 

SUeCEEDINO  CROPS. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  can  for  field  A.  I  have 
weeded  and  manured  it  as  well  as  I  can  :  and  af- 
ter having  taken  the  crop  of  roots,  &c.,  this  vear, 
and  the  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  next  year,  I  leave 
this  field  to  rest  until  the  other  fields  have  been 
improved  in  the  same  way.  In  the  following  year, 
the  cultivation  of  the  different  crops  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  following  order : 

Crop  No.  2,  (wheat  or  barley,)  in  the  field  A, 
Crop  No.  3,  (hay,)  in  the  field  B, 
Crop  No.  4,  (pasture,)  in  the  field  C, 
Crop  No.  5,  (pasture,)' in  the  field  D, 
Crop  No.  6,  (oats  or  peas,)  in  the  field  E, 
Crop  No.  1,  (green  or  hoed  crops,)  in  field  F, 
and  so  on,  changing  each  year  until  the  seventh, 
when  crop  No.  1  will  come  back  to  field  A,  and 
the  whole  will  then  be  in  a  good  state  of  fertility, 
and  free  from  weeds. 

The  above  system  has  been  proved  to  be  capa- 
ble of  restoring  old  land,  and  extirpating  all 
weeds.  It  is  economical,  and  does  not  require 
more  capital  than  the  actual  system,  or  rather 
than  the  present  absence  of  system,  requires.  It 
will  restore  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  maintain  it 
by  the  products  of  the  land  itself.  Manures  got 
from  other  quarters  than  the  farm  itself,  are  al- 
ways expensive,  and,  at  a  distance  from  town,  are 
often  not  to  be  had  at  alL  It  is  simple  and  easy 
of  application. 

It  may  be  said  that  six  years  is  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  the  renovation  of  the  whole  farm ;  but  I 
will  reply  that  I  know  of  no  other  means  by  which 
it  may  be  done  in  less  time,  from  its  own  resour- 
ces; and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
land  is  improving  every  year.  The  produce  is 
larger,  even  for  the  first  year  under  this  system, 
than  it  is  under  the  present  mode  of  culture  ;  and 
from  year  to  year,  the  land  is  improving,  field  by 
field,  and  is  producing  more  and  more,  so  as  to 
pay  the  farmer  better  than  it  does  at  present,  and 
to  recompense  him  doubly  afterwards,  when  the 
whole  shall  have  been  improved  under  a  system 
of  rotation." 

TBEB  Pi:.AiirTiira. 

"Have  you  never  heard  of  the  stndent,  who, 
ua  being  told  that  the  crow  would  sometimes  live 
a  hundred  years,  bought  a  young  crow  to  try  the 
experiment  ?'*  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  hcaru  of  him 
— the  irony  is  excellent— and  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
growl  about  "the  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  the  timber."  Still,  we  say,  plant  trees. 
They  who  plant  at  once,  instead  of  wasting  their 
breath  in  selfish  complaints  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  find  luxuriant  foliage  waving  over  them 
aiuch  sooner  than  they  expected.  But,  whether 
you  live  to  see  the  maturity  of  your  trees  or  not, 
be  benevolent  enough  to  plant  for  posterity. 
Transmit  to  your  children  the  inheritance  of  ru- 
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ral  beauty  received  from  your  fathers,  greatly  aug- 
mented. By  all  means  plant,  and  plant  well,  and 
the  result  will  overpay  the  labor.  And  let  not 
your  work  end  with  planting.  Feed  your  trees 
from  year  to  year  with  generous  food,  and  guard 
them  from  injury.  And,  in  the  words  (slightly 
altered)  of  an  old  planter :  "What  ioy  may  you 
have  in  seeing  the  success  of  your  labors  while 
you  live,  and  m  leaving  behind  you,  to  your  heirs 
or  successors,  a  work  that,  many  years  after  your 
death,  shall  record  your  love  to  your  country ! 
And  the  rather,  when  you  considft*  to  what  length 
of  time  your  work  is  like  to  last."  If  you  have 
country  homes  to  embellish,  be  content  with  sim- 
plicity. Remember  that  a  great  establishment  is 
a  great  care,  and  that  the  proprietor  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  slave  to  it.  Let  your  dwelling-places  be 
marked  with  what  painters  call  "repose."  Make 
them  the  abodes  of  comfort  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment, places  which  will  always  afford  you  agreea- 
ble occupation,  but  not  oppress  you  with  care. — 
North  American  Review. 


BXTBACTS  AJSm  BBPIiIBS. 

WHITB  AND  BBD  OBAPS6. 

Mk.  Fay  :— I  send  you  a  few  of  each  kind  of  grapes, 
in  order  that  you  may  know  what  those  vines  I  sent 
you  this  spring  will  produce  wlien  they  come  to  bear- 
ing, and  that  you  may  reject  them  at  once  if  you  do 
not  liltc  them.  If  you  do  think  them  worthy,  as  com- 
pared with  other  gi'apes,  I  should  be  pleased  ;  and  if 
you  please,  you  may  invite  the  editor  of  the  Fanner^ 
to  look  at  them. 

Tlie  top  layer  is  the  red  grapes,  the  bottom  the 
white ;  the  white  vine  had  but  very  few  on  It  this  year. 

Foxboro\  Sept,  25, 1860.  L.  B.  Hbwiks. 

Remarks.— The  above  note  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hew- 
ins  to  Mr.  Fay,  to  whom  Mr.  H.  had  sent  some  grape 
vines.  Mr.  Fay  has  kindly  brought  us  some  of  the 
grapes  spoken  of,  and  we  have  tasted  and  compared 
them  with  some  other  varieties  now  quite  common  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  reader,  we  believe,  will 
understand  our  position  with  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  fVuits — it  is  this :— .Viww  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  of  any  kind,  unless  it  is  of  thejirat  character. 
It  requires  no  more  room,  or  care,  to  cultivate  a  good 
grape  than  to  cultivate  a  poor  one,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  produced  there  is  this  difference — the  good  fruit  is 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  nutritions,  and  affords  a  real 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  friends,  or  pocketing  its  prof- 
its in  the  market,— while  the  poor  or  indifferent  fruit 
gives  no  pleasure  to  the  taste,  mind  or  pocket,  and  one 
is  all  the  worse  for  eating  it.  If  our  fViend  Hcwins 
could  eat  a  grape  now  hanging  in  beautiful  purple 
clusters  on  fifty  forms  in  the  town  of  Concord,  and 
nearly  every  other  town  in  the  State,  he  would  find  no 
hard  core  remaining  upon  the  tongue,  and  a  sharp 
acid  coming  from  it  when  pressed  too  closely,  but  a 
soft,  juicy,  aromatic  flesh,  dissolving  in  the  mouth 
readily,  and  invigorating  the  whole  system.  We  can- 
not judge  of  fruits  singly — the  test  is  in  comparison. 
We  do  not  think  the  grape  sent  us  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated.   Just  as  well  to  have  a  better  one. 


SQUASHINO  OUT. 

At  the  fine  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this 
place  the  present  week,  I  noticed  four  squashes  weigh- 
ing 338  lbs.  on  one  vine,  that  grew  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Dole.  The  seed  that  produced  these  was  taken 
Arom  the  squash  grown  by  Mr.  Porter  the  last  season, 
that  weighed  164  lbs.    There  were  also  29  squashes  of 


the  marrow  variety,  weighing  395  lbs.,  varying  from 
12  to  20  lbs.  each,  in  appearance  of  superior  qomlity. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  show  was  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  was  so  pronounced 
by  disinterested  observers.  p. 

SotUh  Danvers,  Sept.  26,  1860. 

WOOD  MATTRESSBS^IBOX  GRIST  MILL. 

In  your  issue  of  Sept  8,  under  the  head  of  "Mat- 
tresses filled  with  wooa,'*  yon  say,  "one  of  the  Yankee 
inventions  of  the  past  year  is  a  machine  for  making 
curled  hair  for  mattress-filling  out  of  wood.**  Can  you 
give  me  the  mventor's  address  or  the  venders,  or  let 
me  know  where  it  can  be  seen  in  operation,  or  give 
me  any  information  in  relation  to  it  ? 

I  saw  on  exhibition  in  Qnhicy  Hall,  a  few  days  since, 
a  recently-patented  iron  grist-mill ;  but  there  waa  no 
one  in  charge  of  it  to  answer  questions,  neither  is  it 
noticed  in  the  "Journal  and  Catalogue."  I  hope  this 
will  meet  the  eye  of  the  inventor  or  agent,  and  induce 
him  to  advertise  it  in  the  columns  of  your  widely  cir- 
culated and  useful  paper.  Lowell. 

Rbmarks.—- The  article  about  mattresses  was  a 
"waif**  which  we  found  in  an  exchange.  It  interested 
us,  and  it  appears  did  others— but  we  know  nothing 
personally  of  it. 

The  iron  grist  mill  attracted  our  attention  in  the 
Fair.  It  is  called  "The  Union  Portable  Feed  and 
Flour  Mill,"  E.  J.  Hyde,  Proprietor,  Boston. 

ORAPBB. 

Mr.  John  Coos,  of  Sandwich,  Carroll  county,  N.H., 
has  this  year  raised  grapes,  measuring  three  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  circumference.  The  scion  upon  which 
they  grew  was  obtained  from  Lowell,  Mass.,  fW>m  the 
vintage  of  D.  Carter,  Esq.  They  are  of  the  Mammoth 
Globe  Seedling.  ____  j.  p.  s. 

SPRING  WHEAT— A  GOOD  CROP. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Bachelder,  of  this  town,  raised,  the 
present  season,  a  field  of  four  acres  of  spring  wheat, 
which  yielded  thirty-two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  and  descends  slightly  to  the 
south-west.  Mr.  Bachelder  purchased  the  land  a  few 
years  since,  at  forty  dollars  per  acre,  which  was 
thought  by  some  a  large  price. 

CaMmg  the  thirty-two  bushels  91,«50  per  bushel,  and 
the  straw  ^4  per  acre,  the  crop  amounts  to  $32  per 
acre,  a  very  good  return  for  one  year. 

Spring  wheat  is  mostly  raised  here  in  this  vtcmity, 
and  considered  a  much  safer  crop  than  winter  wheat. 

Sprinafield,  Vt.,  Oct.  1, 1860.  J.  R.  Walkeb. 

GROWTH  OP  C0LT8. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer  if  there  is  any  correct  way  of  knowing,  by 
measuring  the  limbs  or  otherwise  of  a  colt  three  or 
four  months  old,  how  large  it  will  be  when  it  is  fuUv- 
grown,  and  at  what  age,  with  proper  treatment,  it  will 
reach  its  full  size  ?  A  F#hm»ii. 

Andover,  N.  /i.,  Sept.,  1860. 

A  DISEASED  OX. 

I  have  an  ox  that  has  not  chewed  his  cud  for  the 
last  eight  weeks,  but  eats  as  well  as  ever.  When  I 
work  him  he  lows  and  makes  a  gurgling  noise.  I  have 
tried  various  remedies  thit  mv  i:ci"]ih?irs  h:ive  pre- 
scribed, but  to  no  good  p:?  ;iv..sc.  If  yon,* or  any  of 
your  readers,  will  inform  me  what  to  do,  they  will 
confer  a  favor.  A  Subscriber. 

Warren,  Sept.  26, 1860. 


A  Bartlett  Pear. — The  finest  specimen  we 
have  seen  this  year,  is  from  the  garuen  of  Win. 
C.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Chelsea,  and  Uie  product  of  a 
good  sized  tree  set  only  two  years  ago.  Thia 
shows  what  large  and  fine  trees  will  do  when 
properly  transplanted  and  tended. 
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AGBIOITIiTUBAIi  BXHIBITIONB. 
September  brought  the  great  agricultural  festi- 
Tals  of  the  farmer^  which  have  got  to  be  almost  as 
much  of  an  institution  as  the  Fourth  of  July  or 
Thanksgiving.  That  they  have  been  the  means 
of  calling  attention  to  the  great  Art>  and  of  decid- 
ed improvements  and  better  modes  of  husbandry, 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  that  they  have  intro- 
duced some  objectionable  features  not  contem- 
plated by  the  laws  encouraging  them,  or  by  those 
persons  who  were  principally  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing them,  is  to  our  mind  equally  clear.  The 
tendency  is,  we  notice,  in  each  returning  year,  to 
depart  more  and  more  from  the  original  purposes 
of  their  foundation,  and  fall  into  practices  essen- 
tially opposite  to  those  upon  which  they  were 
started.  The  farmer  himself  is  gradually  losing 
his  hold  and  control  of  them,  and  there  are  symp- 
toms everywhere  that  elements  of  discord  are  al- 
ready introduced  that  will  finally  destroy  their 
usefulness.  In  the  light  of  these  circumstances, 
-we  cannot  help  entertaining  the  question,  at  least, 
whether  the  bounty  of  the  State  has  not  been  con- 
tinued quite  as  long  as  is  profitable  to  the  cause, 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  nott  applied  ?  There 
are  other  modes  of  application  which  have  been 
put  in  operation  in  other  places,  and  which  have 
not  failed  materially  to  promote  the  cause.  We 
will  not  designate  those  modes  at  present,  but  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  present  has  passed  away,  may  suggest  some 
of  them  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
leading  in  these  matters. 

Our  purpose  now  is  to  make  record  of  the  fact 
that  certain  societies  have  held  their  usual  exhi- 
bition, and  to  notice,  briefly,  such  leading  points 
as  seem  to  us  essential. 

We  commence  with  the  Show  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society.  From  the  accounts 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  should  judge  that  if 
it  was  not  a  failure  in  one  respect,  it  was  in  an- 
other— that  is,  that  it  failed  to  be  conducted  with 
harmony,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  none.  Twenty- 
9even  thousand  doUarSf  it  appears,  were  appro- 
priated in  making  preparations  and  paying  pre- 
miums, and  persons  employed.  The  expenditure 
of  such  a  sum  ought  to  secure  obvious  and  per- 
manent good  results.  That  it  has  done  any  such 
thing  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Nearer  home,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  26,  the  first 
annual  Show  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
Society  commenced  at  Myrick's  Station,  and  con- 
tinued two  days.  There  was  the  usual  display  of 
farm  products.  About  a  thousand  persons  sat 
down  to  the  dinner  tabic,  which  was  a  capital  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion.  Speeches  of  an  entertain- 
ing character  were  made  by  Charles  T.  Russell, 
of  Cambridge,  Rey.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Taunton, 
Hon.  Thomas  D.  Elliott,  of  New  Bedford,  and 


others.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President — Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall 
River;  Vice  Presidents — J.  D.  Thompson,  of 
New  Bedford  and  Laban  McWheaton,  of  Norton 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary — Robert 
Adams,  of  Fall  River :  Treasurer — S.  A.  Drew, 
of  East  Taunton  ;  Auditor—- Charles  P.  Robinson, 
of  Raynham ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors— John  M.  Howland,  of  New  Bedford. 

The  Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Exhibition  took  place  Sept.  22  and  23,  and  we 
learn  was  a  fine  exhibition  in  every  respect.  The 
people  generally  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and 
attended  it  in  large  numbers. 

The  Essex  County  Show  took  place  at  South 
Danvers,  Sept  26th  and  27th.    The  display  of 
live  stock,  fruits,  &c.,  was  large,  as  usual.    The 
address  was  given  by  Prof.  Russell,  of  Salem. 
He  said  "the  Frenchman  who  deplored  his  want 
of  means  to  enable  him  to  make  a  foreign  tour 
turned  his  attention  to  his  garden,  and  there  dis- 
covered wonders  he  had  not  before  dreamed  o^ 
These  wonderful  discoveries  were  in  the  reach  of 
every  farmer.    Agriculture  could  be  pursued  as 
an  art,  and  it  was  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  farmers,  in  their  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  in  their  general  arrangements  about  their - 
fields,  and  buildings,  and  in  their  social  relations^ 
exhibited  the  marks  of  an  age  that  ought  to  haia> 
passed  away.    They  were  full  of  wise  saws  ndv 
signs,  but  took  no  note  of  the  signs  of  the  timsask. 
The  barbarous  ages  of  agriculture  still  lived,  and ' 
the  best  condition  we  saw  was  but  a  development' 
of  that  culture.    To  the  nomadic  tribes  of  this 
continent  were  we  indebted  for  com,  puxx^kins^ 
beans  and  sweet  potatoes. 

But  as  an  art  agriculture  becomes  a  branch  of 
national  industry,  and  has  relations  with  Bati6aal 
prosperity.  The  poorest  farm  in  Esses,  county 
ought  to  borrow  some  of  the  advantagea^  of  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  day,  A  welVlaid  out 
and  carefully  cultivated  garden  ranked  among  the 
highest  products  of  artistic  skill.  The  first  set- 
tler in  a  new  country  finds  the  trees  usurping  the 
soil.  They  must  be  removed  to  let  in  the  sun- 
light, but  before  the  circle  is  completed  he  is 
again  found  restoring  trees  in  the  places  of  the 
primitive  giants. 

Obstacles  to  good  agriculture  were  found  in  th>* 
too  prevalent  idea  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  not  the  most  honorable  occupation,  and  from 
an  idea  that  scientific  farming  was  too  expensive. 
He  thought  agriculture  ought  to  be  taught  to  those 
who  are  to  teach  again.  At  the  base  of  agricul- 
ture lay  chemistry  and  botany;.  There  was  no 
science  so  elegant,  so  refined,  and  so  suited  to  the 
youthful  taste,  as  the  study  of  thtd  vegetable  king- 
dom. Even  the  weeds  that  dttstered  about  the 
school-house,  and  looked  in  so.  lovingly,  were  ob-. 
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jects  of  interest,  and  seemed  to  covet  the  knowl- 
edge denied  to  them  by  their  organization.  Would 
it  not  be  as  well  for  a  boy  to  study  the  wood  that 
is  consumed  in  the  school- house  stove  as  to  learn 
unpronounceable  names  of  foreign  countries?  If 
men  would  have  their  sons  settle  near  the  family 
hearth,  let  them  make  the  farm  attractive.  Adorn 
your  dwelling  with  flowers,  and  encourage  your 
children  to  cultivate  them.  Do  not  laugh  at  the 
boyish  or  girlish  love  of  a  flower  in  a  cracked  tea- 
pot. Labor  was  relieved  of  half  its  toil  when 
smiled  upon  by  the  elegancies  of  life ;  and  the 
kindest  hearts  were  those  of  people  who  cultivat- 
ed the  tulip,  where  more  practical  persons  would 
have  had  a  potato  patch." 

The  oflicers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  were. 
President — ^Allen  W.  Dodge.  Trustees — Horace 
Ware,  Marblehead ;  E.  S.  Williams,  Newbury- 
port ;  P.  O.  Hatch,  Hamilton  ;  G.  B.  Loring,  Sa- 
lem ;  Richmond  Dole,  Georgetown ;  John  B.  Jen- 
kins, Andover  $  Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Salem ; 
J.  Newhall,  Lynnfield  ;  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem ;  Paul 
Titcomb,  Newbury. 

The  Society  voted  to  instruct  the  Trustees  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  holding 
their  exhibition  in  future  at  the  Society's  farm  in 
Topsfield.  The  Society  numbers  about  1000  mem- 
bers, has  funds  amounting  to  $10,000,  a  farm  in 
Topsfield— the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Tread- 
well,  valued  at  $6000 — and  a  library  valued  at 
about  $1500. 

The  Wcdtham  AgrictUtural  Library  Association 
held  their  third  exhibition  Sept.  26th,  continued 
three  days,  showing  considerable  progress  in  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  citizens  of  that 
beautiful  town  are  energetic  and  intelligent. 

The  Merrimack  Couviy^  N,  K,  Agricultural 
Fair  was  holden  Sept  27th,  at  Concord.  The  ex- 
hibition was  a  fine  one.  Address  by  Eli  Thayer, 
of  Worcester. 

The  Franklin  County  Fair,  at  Greenfield,  went 
without  its  usual  second  day,  its  cattle,  its  ad- 
dress, its  dinner,  its  speeches,  and  yet  was  very 
successful,  interesting  and  profitable.  There  was 
a  fine  display  of  sheep,  especially. 

The  Housatonic  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  was 
holden  at  Great  Barrington.  One  novel  feature 
of  the  Show  was  the  exhibition  of  a  new  patent 
telegraph  instrument,  working  inside  the  hall. 
The  address  was  by  Stephen  E.  Burrall,  of  New 
York. 

The  CarroU  County  AgricvUural  Fair  took 
place  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  good  and  successful  show. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Ag^ 
ricuUural  Society  was  holden  at  Portland.  This 
was  their  sixth  exhibition,  and  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Every  department  of  the  farm,  we 
learn,  was  well  represented. 


The  working  cattle,  from  their  various  breeds, 
made  a  fine  display,  and  showed  to  advantage  the 
various  excellencies  they  possess.  To  mark  the 
improvement  which  a  few  years  have  brought 
about  in  the  size  of  cattle,  one  has  but  to  look  at 
the  beef  creatures  now,  and  call  to  mind  what  they 
were  before  cattle  shows  prevailed.  Time  was, 
and  that  not  so  very  long  ago,  when,  if  a  butch- 
er slaughtered  a  creature  which,  when  dressed, 
weighed  a  thousand  pounds,  he  made  a  great  ado 
about  it,  and  told  all  his  neighbors.  Now  the 
butcher  looks  for  1500  or  1600  pounds  to  the  crea- 
ture, and  generally  gets  it.  This  fact  speaks  de- 
cisively concerning  the  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  meat  culture.  It  is  a  practical  fact  which 
all  can  understand.  Agricultural  exhibitions  have 
created  this  fact. 

The  Eighth  Exhibition  of  the  Worcester  North 
Society  was  holden  in  Fitchburg,  Sept  25  th.  No 
premiums  were  offered  for  neat  stock.  The  ad- 
dress was  by  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem. 
Subject— "The  Social  and  Civil  Condition  of 
Farmers."  The  Society  and  others  dined  at  the 
Fitchburg  Hotel. 


AMEBXCAN    QUAITO. 


Extracts  of  letters  and  reports  of  Baron  Yon 
Liebig,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  Professor  of  Chemistrv  at  Munich,  up- 
on the  American  guano  from  Baker's  and  Jarvis 
Islands,  forwarded  to  John  B.  Sardy,  as  agent  for 
Wm.  H.  Webb,  by  James  R.  Mac  Donald,  Esq., 
United  States  Consul  at  Hamburg.  Under  date 
of  Aug.  11th,  1860,  Mr.  Mac  Donald  writes: 

"Enclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  of  much  impor- 
tance, containing  a  report  from  Baron  Von  Lie- 
big,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Prof. 
Liebig,  after  reporting  the  analysis  of  the  Guano  in 
the  most  scientific  manner,  (and  by  various  tests,) 
states  'that  there  are  no  analyses  made  on  order 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  that  I  take  charge  of  this  examination  by  ex- 
ception, not  to  gain  something  by  it,  but  as  I  felt 
a  great  interest  in  the  matter,  *  *  *  and  I  have 
spent  two  months'  labor  in  the  matter.  •  •  • 
Ihe  Baker's  Island  guano  contains  more  phos- 
phoric acid  than  any  other  known  fertilizer ;  and 
it  is  similar  in  its  ingredients  to  natural  phospho- 
rite, diflering  from  it,  however,  in  the  following 
remarkable  particulars  :  Phosphorite  is  in  a  crys- 
talized  state,  and  is  completely  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter. The  Baker's  Island  guano,  on  the  contrary, 
is  amorphous,  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  pure  water,  and  when  moistened,  colors  litmus 
paper  red.  The  Jarvis  Island  guano  has  also  an 
acid  reaction,  and  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  It . 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jarvis  guano,  al- 
though only  half  as  rich  in  earthy  phosphates  as 
the  Baker's,  gives  to  water  a  greater  quantity  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid.  I  regard  the  discovery 
of  these  guano  deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  event 
for  agriculture.  At  the  present  time  the  prices 
of  fertilizers  like  bones  are  now  continually  on 
the  increase,  and  soon  the  agriculturist  will  not 
be  able  to  procure,  at  paying  rates,  an  amount 
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sufficient  for  his  wants.  Baker's  Island  guano, 
being  of  all  fertilizers  the  richest  in  phosphoric 
acid,  will  be  of  especial  importance.  As  far  as 
chemistry  can  judge,  there  is  hardlj'  room  for  a 
doubt  that  in  all  cases  where  the  fertility  of  a  field 
would  be  increased  by  the  use  of  bone  dust,  the 
Baker's  Island  guano  will  be  used  with  decided 
advantage.  The  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  Baker's 
Island  guano  is  far  more  easily  dissolved  than 
that  of  bones,  and  if  we  take  the  proportion  of 
that  ingredient  to  be  sixty  pounds  m  the  latter, 
one  hundred  pounds  in  the  Baker's  Island  guano 
are  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  fortv  pounds  ot 
bones.  Thus  the  agriculturist  would  be  benefited 
as  much  by  using  seventy  pounds  of  Baker's 
Island  guano  as  by  one  hundred  pounds  of  bone 
dust.  This  ^ano  contains  in  ammonia,  nitric 
acid  and  azotic  substances,  nearly  one  per  cent 
of  active  nitrogen.  A  small  addition  of  salt  ot 
ammonia  woidd  give  it  the  fuU  strength  of  Peru- 
Tian  guano. 

**  'For  turnips,  clover,  &c.,  the  Jarvis  Island 
guano  is  just  as  good  as  the  Baker's.  Jud^ng 
simply  from  its  per  centage  of  phosphates,  it  is  of 
less  value  as  an  article  of  importation ;  but  it  is 
rich  in  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  also  a  fertilizer, 
and  its  phosphoric  acid  is  of  higher  value,  as 
nearly  half  of  it  exists  in  soluble  phosphate  ot 
lime.  The  Jarvis  Island  guano  would  seem  to  be 
an  excellent  means  of  restoring  cotton  or  sugar 
J)lantations  whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long- 
continued  cultivation.  I  think  it  is  preferable  to 
Peruvian  guano,  which,  being  rich  in  ammonia, 
tends  rather  to  great  development  of  leaves  and 
stems.' " — N.  Y,  Jowiial  of  Commerce, 


A  PIiKA  I*OB  |L*HJ&  OBOVr. 

A  series  of  articles  on  birds,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly f  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Wil- 
son Flagg,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  has  given  that  work 
a  considerable  reputation,  in  an  ornithological 
point  of  view.  In  a  recent  number,  the  author 
speaks  a  good  word  for  the  crow,  and  we  hope  all 
our  readers  will  read  the  following  extract,  and 
then  judge  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement : 

"He  cousumes,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  vast 
quantities  of  grubs,  worms  and  noxious  vermin ; 
he  is  a  valuable  scavenger,  and  clears  the  land  of 
offensive  masses  of  decaying  animal  substances ; 
he  hunts  the  grass  fields,  and  pulls  out  and  de- 
vours the  underground  caterpillars,  wherever  he 
Eerceives  the  signs  of  their  operations,  as  evinced 
y  the  wilted  stalks ;  he  destroys  mice,  young  rats, 
lizards  and  serpents ;  lastly,  he  is  a  volunteer  sen- 
tinel about  the  farm,  and  drives  the  hc^k  from  its 
enclosures,  thus  preventing  greater  mischief  than 
that  of  which  he  is  hims^  guilty.  It  is  chiefly 
during  seed-time  and  harvest  that  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  crow  are  committed ;  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  we  witness  only  his  services, 
and  so  highly  are  these  services  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  written  of  birds,  that  I  cannot 
name  an  ornithologist  who  does  not  plead  in  its 
behalf." 


Oalvaiozinq  Silk  Worms. — Silk  worms  re- 
quire as  much  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  work 
as  the  laziest  negroes.    M.  Sauvageon  reports  to 


ing  the  little  things  torpid  and  unwilling  to  work, 
the  idea  struck  him  to  stir  them  up  by  electricity. 
The  results,  as  he  gives  them,  are  really  marvel- 
lous. He  took  fifly-three  worms  at  random  from 
among  thousands  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  put 
them  every  day  on  a  sheet-iron  plate  through 
which  a  current  of  electricity  was  passed,  kept 
them  each  time  as  long  as  they  could  stand  it,  and 
now  has  fifty-three  beautiful  cocoons,  an  amount 
which  his  neighbors  will  not  obtain,  to  all  appear- 
ances, from  several  thousand  ungalvanized  worms. 
If  these  results  may  be  relied  on,  he  has  made  a 
very  valuable  discovery. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Paarmm'. 


Mb.  Editor  : — A  correspondent  in  the  Farmer 
asks,  '*What  will  make  sningles  last  longer  ?" 
Twenty-three  years  ago  I  found  I  had  quite  a  lot 
of  refuse  shingles  on  hand,  both  sappy  and  shakey, 
and  I  laid  them  on  the  back  kitchen  and  wood- 
shed. 

I  have  just  examined  them,  and  think  they  will 
last  at  least  seven  years  longer.  The  building 
has  not  leaked,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  soaked  these  shingles  in  a  vere  thin  white- 
wash made  with  brine  instead  oi  clear  water. 
There  has  been  nothing  done  to  them  since,  al- 
though I  have  no  doubt  that  to  have  whitewashed, 
or  served  a  coat  of  dry-slaked  lime  or  fine  salt 
once  in  two  or  three  years  on  them,  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

As  I  sningle  differently  from  almost  any  one 
else,  I  will  give  you  my  method,  and  my  reasons 
for  it. 

However  wide  the  shingles  may  be,  I  do  not 
allow  the  nails  to  be  put  more  than  two  inches 
apart 

Reason, — If  your  shingles  are  wet  or  green, 
and  the  wide  ones  are  nailed  at  the  edges,  the 
shingle  must  split,  or  one  of  the  nails  must  draw 
when  the  shingle  shrinks.  If  the  shingle  is  dry 
it  must  huff  or  crowd  the  nail  out  when  it  swells. 
Thus  your  nails  are  kept  in  constant  motion  by 
every  shrink  or  swell  of  the  shingle,  till  they  are 
broken,  pulled  out,  or  the  shingle  is  split 

I  do  not  want  the  nails  drove  quite  in,  or  so  as* 
to  sink  the  head. 

Beason. — ^The  heads  of  the  nails  hold  up  the 
butts  of  the  next  row  of  shingles,  and  give  tne  air 
a  free  circulation. 

I  lay  all  my  shingles  in  whitewash.  I  prefer 
brine  for  making  it.  I  line  with  red  chalk.  I 
then  whitewash  the  last  course  laid  down  to  the 
line,  and  after  the  building  is  shingled  I  white- 
wash the  whole  of  the  roof. 

Reason. — ^To  make  the  shingle  last  twice  as 
long  as  they  would  without  the  whitewash,  and 
I  consider  it  much  better  than  Just  whitewashing 
the  roof  after  shingling. 

Carpenters  often  object  to  shingling  in  this 
way,  as  it  is  rather  dirty  work,  and  declare  they 
know  it  does  not  do  any  good — that  it  is  just  as 
good  to  whitewash  niter  shingling,  &c. 

HoUiSf  Sept.  29,  1860.  Ed.  Eherson. 


Remarks. — Capital.    A  common  practice    of 
these  suggestions  would  probably  save  thousands 
the  Academy  his  experience  in  the  matter.    Find- 1  of  dollars  in  time,  lumber  and  nails,  annually. 
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EQYTTIAir  OOBJSf. 

Some  time  in  May  last,  Mr.  M.  E.  Crandall/of 
Ulinois,  advertised  what  he  termed  Egyptian 
com,  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  stating  that 
"upon  trial  last  year  it  was  found  to  ripen,  plant- 
ed even  the  Jirst  of  July.  It  is  estimated,  from 
its  very  prolific  qualities,  to  yield  200  bushels  per 
acre,  and  weighs  by  sealed  measure,  65  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  This  corn  was  produced  from  some 
procured  direct  from  Mr.  Jones,  our  Consular 
Agent,  directly  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  It  re- 
quires no  different  culture  from  that  of  other  va- 
rieties, and  in  the  South  two  crops  can  be  raised 
in  one  season  on  the  same  ground.  It  grows  in 
the  form  of  a  tree,  and  twenty-two  ears  have 
grown  upon  one  stalk,  and  will  average  from  five 
to  fifteen.  For  domestic  use  it  is  unparalleled. 
When  ground  and  properly  bolted,  it  is  equal  in 
color  and  fineness  to  wheaten  flour.  As  a  forage 
crop,  by  sowing  in  drills  or  broadcast,  for  early 
feed,  there  is  no  kind  of  corn  so  well  adapted  to 
milch  cows,  and  none  that  will  yield  half  the  val- 
ue in  stalks  or  corn." 

His  proposition  was,  that  to  any  person  who 
would  enclose  to  him  one  dollar,  in  stamps  or 
currency,  he  would  send,  postage  paid,  sufficient 
com  to  produce  enough  to  plant,  the  following 
year,  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  together  with 
the  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation. 

Some  of  our  readers  acceded  to  his  proposition, 
and  purchased  the  com  and  planted  it.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Davis,  of  Palmer,  this 
State,  has  brought  us  a  sample  of  the  com, 
stalks  and  all,  taken  up  by  the  roots.  He  states 
that  he  planted  it  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  a  very 
favorable  place,  where  the  soil  was  rich,  and  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  wash  from  the  cow-yard. 
The  sample  before  us  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  has  four  upright  shoots,  all  having  sprung, 
undoubtedly,  from  one  kernel  of  the  com.  Three 
of  these  shoots  are  quite  slender,  the  fourth  being 
stouter,  but  not  so  large  as  the  stalks  of  our 
common  twelve-rowed  corn. 

On  these  four  stems  there  werej^r^  ears  of 
com,  each  about  six  inches  long,  not  filled  out  at 
the  top,  not  ripe,  and  the  kernels  about  the  size 
of  the  small,  eight-rowed  Canada  com.  There 
were  beside  these,  eighteen  ears  set  and  silked 
out,  but  no  corn  on  more  than  half  of  them  !  The 
stalks  had  an  abundance  of  leaves,  and  we  should 
think  would  make  a  good  article  for  fodder,  either 
green  or  dried. 

We  refer  to  this  matter  to  show  the  results  of 
(me  experiment  with  the  Egyptian  com,  and  to 
ask  our  friends  who  "enclosed  one  dollar  in 
stamps  or  currency,''  to  Mr.  Crandall,  and  who 
have  grown  the  Egyptian  com,  to  inform  us 
what  success  has  attended  the  experiment. 


TO  HATTTES: 

Vai  BBLOTSD  Ain>  BBTOTKD  PAUOHTSa  OF  TBI  LATB  A.  F., 
DBBBFIBLD,  MASS.,  U.  B.  A. 

"7%9  Farmer  of  ike  FaiUp ;  the  Man  of  Fteatani  Cheer  \ 
fFhoteeaihendaU  ihetiomuefhftikno^  mang  a  patting  gear  f* 

Brown  Avtumr  leares  and  golden  sheaTet 

Proclaim  the  harrest  home ; 
They  seem  to  say,  *<Wlth  us  awaj. 

The  spirit  land  to  roam." 
*Twas  AatumQ*s  boast,  a  throBgini;  host 

Had  Joined  her  gorj^oas  tcain ; 
He  waved  his  hand,— *'Yoar  gatbtred  band 

May  pass,  bat  I  remain  '.*' 

WiHTBB  e<MBes  soon,  with  glittering  asoon. 

And  radiant  start  of  night ; 
The  sky  abounds  with  sparkling  orovns, 

And  spangled  robes  of  light ; 
The  mighty  slain  which  swell  her  train 

A  yaliant  heart  might  fear ; 
But  her  cold  hand  oouM  not  command 

"The  Man  of  Pleasant  Cheer." 

Next,  beButeouB  SpRnro,  on  Earth  doth  flin^ 

Her  robe  of  living  green } 
Her  dews  and  rain  refresh  the  plain, 

And  raiie  to  life  the  si*ene. 
"For  one  more  strife  Pll  cherish  life, 

And  battle  once  again ; 
For  loved  ones  near,  and  souls  most  dear, 
'  I  go  not  in  her  train.'* 

Last,  SuaoBB  came,  with  fragraikt  fkme, 

ArrayM  in  blooming  flowers : 
And  balmy  June,, with  rich  perfhme, 

Beviviog  long  passed  boors : 
In  bright  array,  she  passed  that  w»y 

With  her  attendant  band: 
"Welcome !"  he  said,  then,  bowed  his  head. 

And  soarM  to  the  Spirit  Land. 

No  mortal  sight  can  trace  his  fli^t : 

Up  mounts  the  <Aath]eas  train. 
As  morning  U|^t  npsprings  from  ni^t 

0*er  hills  of  waving  grain ! 
Midst  shady  trees  at  evening  breese 

The  Guardian  Spirits  say, 
"Yon  happy  band  to  the  Spirit  Land 

"Have  passed  through  the  Milky  Way !" 

Angels  of  might,  with  rapid  flight. 

Descend  to  join  the  throng ; 
With  music  sweet,  the  soul  they  greet, 

Of  him  they  loved  so  long. 
On  sportive  wing,  let  wild  birds  sing 

In  joyous  notes  and  clear, 
And  every  June  their  songs  attune 

To  "The  Man  of  Pleasant  Cheer!*' 
London,  Nov.,  18W.  j.  i.  y. 


Fur  tke  New  JSngtand 

SOUi  rOB  GBAPSe-^BABBBN  GBAFB 

FIiOWBBS. 

I  find  in  the  Fanner  sereral  questions  ad- 
dressed to  me  hy  "W.  D.,"  of  Leominster. 

First.  ^  If  it  is  desirable  to  trench  a  strong, 
heavjr  soil  two  feet  deep  for  grapes  P  I  do  not 
consider  such  a  soil  suitable  for  grape  culture. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  stronger  and  heavier  ^e 
soil,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  deep  trenching 
and  draining. 

Second,  I  do  not  lay  down  my  vines  in  the 
winter — ^but  if  desirable,  those  trained  to  stakes 
are  as  easily  laid  down  as  from  any  other  mode 
of  training. 

Third.    At  the  time  I  wrote  the  article  referred 
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to,  I  had  not  had  mach  experience  with  the  Del- 
aware. As  a  table  grape,  I  place  it  at  the  head 
of  our  native  grapes. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  Brattleboro',  in  speaking  of  my 
illastration  of  the  imperfect  grape  blossom  asks : 
— Is  it  ascertained  that  the  impression  of  these 
barren  flowers  is  radical  and  perpetual,  or  is  it  a 
resvlt  of  immaturity,  which  time  wUl  remove  f 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  neither  time  nor 
culture  will  remove  the  defect  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance, either  in  the  animal  or  'vegetable  king- 
dom, where  so  glaring  a  constitutional  defect  has 
been  cured. 

Neither  have  I  any  confidence  in  vines  that 
blossom  five  or  ten  years  without  showing  fruit, 
and  then  suddenly  become  fruitful. 

E.  A.  Bragkett. 

Winchester,  Sept.  24,  1860. 


ATTTTTMNAIi  SHOWS. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Merrimack  County,  N. 
H*,  Fair,  the  following  list  of  officers  was  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Moses  Humphrey,  of  Concord. 

Vict  President — ^Nathaniel  White,  of  Concord. 

Secretary — Jonathan  E.  Lang,  of  Concord. 

Treasurer — ^Enoch  Jackson,  of  East  Concord. 

Directors — John  C.  Gage,  of  Fisherville,  Aaron 
Whittemore,  of  Pembroke,  Emery  B.  Bachelder, 
of  Loudon,  Moses  H.  Bradley,  of  Concord,  and 
Daniel  E.  Colby,  of  New  London. 

The  Cheshire  Sodety^s  Exhibition  was  held  at 
Keene,  Sept.  25  and  26.  It  had  a  balloon  and 
^trotting  for  the  citiaen's  purse.^'  There  were  500 
entries  on  the  books.  Neat  Cattle,  183 ;  Horses, 
89 ;  Sheep,  37  ;  Swine,  14 ;  Poultry,  8 — 28  spec- 
imens ;  Products  of  Dairy,  4 ;  Manufactures,  48 ; 
Miscellaneous,  152 ;  Fruit,  23  entries,  compris- 
ing 348  varieties ;  Vegetables,  7.  There  wei^e  10 
entries  for  the  walking  matches ;  9  for  the  trot- 
ting matches ;  4  for  plowing  with  horses ;  6  for 
plowing  with  oxen. 

The  eleventh  annual  Fair  of  the  New  Eamp- 
shire  State  Agricultural  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  and  was  continued  three  days. 
About  100  horses  were  entered ;  in  a  quite  full 
account  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  the  report- 
er says  of  neat  stock,— »"we  do  not  think  there  is 
so  large  a  cattle  show  as  there  has  been  in  pre- 
vious years."  Sixteen  sheep,  about  a  dozen  en- 
tries of  swine,  and  "but  a  few  feathered  animals 
were  on  the  ground."  Let  us  see  how  this  looks 
analyzed  and  printed,  thus: — 

Horses, — 100 — Stallions. 

Matched  Horses. 
Working  Horses. 
Family  Horses. 
Mares  and  Foals. 
Geldings  and  Mares. 
Colts. 
'     Horsemanship. 


Chief  Marshal  and  some  fourteen  assistants,  all 
mounted  and  uniformed  with  the  tasty  blue  and 
red  sash  and  rosette,  first  rode  around  the  track 
for  about  one  hour,  when  the  track  was  cleared 
and  the  horses  entered  to 

Trot  for  the  Citizen's  Purse. 
Ladies'  Equestrianism. 
Ladies  Driving  in  Carriages. 
Family  Carriage  Horses. 
Steam  Fire  Engines. 
Base  Ball. 
Lady  Thrown. 
The  Great  Trot. 
Pacing. 

Walking  Horses. 
Foot  Race. 
Stallion  Trot. 
As  this  is  the  eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  as  the  farmers  of 
the  State  are  supposed  to  be  the  agriculturists,  let 
us  see  what  they  presented  to  make  up  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  attraction.    Some  of  the 
horses  belonged  to  them,  undoubtedly — ^but  prob- 
ably more  of  them  to  those  who  are  not  farmers. 
Neat  Stock  not  much — "We  shall  notice  this 
department  more  fully  hereafter,  when  we  have 
more  room  and  time,"  says  the  reporter.    The 
reader  has  noticed  that  something  has  been  said 
about  horses! 
Sheep, — One  Buck. 

Two  superior  Sheep. 
Sixteen  of  superior  Breeds 
Swine, — ^About  a  dozen  entries. 
Articles  in  the  Tent,  where  the  "display  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year,"  and  "the  mechanical  and  agricultural  im- 
plements looked  finely." 

Plowing  Match — ^Two  entries  of  horse  teams, 
and  four  to  plow  with  oxen ! 

Such  is  an  analysis  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Fair  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  how 
much  of  the  matter  was  agricultural,  and  how 
much  something  else.  We  do  not  refer  to  this 
society  as  being  singular,  but  only  as  falling  in 
with  the  popular,  and  as  we  consider  it,  most  un- 
fortunate practice  which  has  been  adopted  by 
many  similar  associations.  Under  these  delu- 
sions, the  management  of  these  shows  is  rapidly 
passing  out  of  the  control  of  the  farmer,  his  pro- 
ducts are  dwindling  down  to  insignificance,  and 
that  animus,  which  was  once  imparted  to  the 
farming  community  through  their  agency,  is  di- 
verted to  another,  and  a  questionable  direction. 

We  approve  of  display,  sometimes,  of  public 
gatherings  for  amusement  and  instruction,  and 
believe  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  too  few  holi- 
days ;  but  when  we  have  a  farmer's  fair  and  festi- 
val, we  think  his  mind  should  be  directed  and 
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deyoted  to  the  things  that  pertain  especially  to 
his  occupation,  and  that  the  time  should  be  appro- 
priated to  a  careful  examination,  comparison  and 
criticism  of  the  articles  exhibited  for  his  inspec- 
tion. The  addresses  and  speeches  should  be  per- 
tinent to  the  occasion,  and  all  the  exercises  al- 
lowed should  also  relate  directly  to  an  agricultu- 
ral exhibition. 

Why  do  not  the  members  of  the  Com  Ex- 
change send  up  a  balloon  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing ?  Or  the  Directors  of  the  Suffolk  Mills  get 
up  a  foot-race  on  quarter-day  P  Or  the  managers  of 
one  of  the  political  meetings  now  so  common  in- 
troduce a  "Punch  and  Judy'*  company  to  call  away 
the  attention  of  the  assembled  multitude  from  the 
matter  in  hand  P  Any  of  these  would  be  just  as 
consistent  as  the  trotting  or  racing  of  horses, 
foot-races,  the  display  of  military  or  engine  com- 
panies, or  balloon  ascensions  on  Cattle  Show 
day. 

One  of  two  things  will  happen ;  the  excellent 
institution  which  it  has  cost  so  much  to  establish, 
and  which,  in  many  cases,  has  received  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  State,  will  dwindle  and  die 
away— or  the  incongruous  and  inconsistent  lep- 
rous spots  that  have  been  fastened  upon  it  must 
oe  purged  away, — they  cannot  long  work  in  har- 
mony. Such  irrelevant  matters  have  no  claim 
upon  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  have  no  right 
to  embarrass  its  movements.  We  trust  that  in 
all  arrangements  for  the  future,  this  holiday  of 
the  farmer  will  be  free  from  every  extraneous  in- 
fluence. Let  the  cause  stand  upon  its  own  mer- 
its, and  not  saddle  upon  it  a  thousand  fooleries 
and  vices  which  tend  to  degrade  it  and  destroy 
its  usefulness. 


UEBIG'S  BUIiB  FOB  INSUBINO  THB 
FBBTUiITY  OP  ANY  SOIL. 

There  exists  a  receipt  for  insuring  the  fertility 
of  our  fields  and  the  permanence  of  their  crops, 
and  which  if  properly  and  consistently  applied, 
will  prove  more  remunerative  than  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  have  ever  before  been  resorted  to  by 
agriculturists.    It  consists  in  the  following  rule : 

Every  fanner  who  takes  a  sack  of  corn  or  a 
hundred  weight  of  rape,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  to 
the  town,  ought,  like  the  Chinese  coolie,  to  carry 
back  with  him  from  the  town  an  e(]ual  (or,  if  pos- 
sible, a  larger,)  quantity  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  produce  sold,  and  restore  them  to  the 
field  from  which  they  have  been  taken.  He  should 
not  despise  the  peel  of  a  potato,  nor  a  straw,  but 
always  oear  in  mind  that  that  peel  may  be  want- 
ing to  form  one  of  his  potatoes,  that  straw  to 
form  one  of  his  ears  of  corn.  The  cost  of  carry- 
ing these  matters  to  his  fields  is  trifling,  and  the 
investment  is  as  safe  as  a  savings  bank,  and 
highly  productive  withal.  The  fertile  area  of  his 
field  will,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  be  as  it  were 
doubled.  He  will  produce  more  corn,  more  flesh, 
and  more  cheese,  without  having,  on  that  account, 
to  bestow  greater  labor  and  time  upon  the  culti- 


vation of  his  land ;  he  will  be  less  anxious  about 
his  fields,  and  need  no  longer  keep  his  mind  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch  for  some  new,  unknown, 
and  imaginary  expedient  to  preserve  their  fertil- 
ity in  some  other  way. 

All  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  every  great 
country,  (adds  Liebig,)  ought  to  form  a  society 
for  the  establishment  of  reservoirs,  where  the  ex- 
creta of  men  and  animals  might  be  collected, 
and  converted  into  a  portable  form.  Bones,  soot, 
ashes,  leached  and  unleached,  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, and  offal  and  refuse  of  all  kinds,  ought  to 
be  collected  together  in  these  establishments,  and 
prepared  for  transport  by  the  society's  own  offi- 
cials. 

To  render  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  this  kind 
possible,  government  and  the  police  authorities 
should  take  measures  to  insure  the  proper  con* 
Btruction  of  latrines  and  sewers  in  towns,  to  guard 
against  the  waste  of  night  soil,  &c.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  a  preliminary  arrangement ;  but  when 
once  made,  an  annual  subscription  of  half-a-ftorin 
from  every  farmer  in  the  land  will  suffice  to  call 
into  existence  establishments  of  this  kind  in  every 
town,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  estali- 
lishments  would  speedDy  become  self-supportine, 
if  every  agriculturist  would  only  make  up  his 
mind  to  act  strictly  upon  the  advice  here  given. — 
Liebig*8  Lectures* 
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A  writer  in  the  Scientifie  Ameriaxn  from  Ken- 
tucky says,  **It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Yankees^ 
with  all  their  ingenuity,  have  never  learned  to 
plow  a  straight  furrow,  while  every  negro  in  the 
South  will  lay  off  a  fi^ld,  howev^  large,  without 
a  bend  of  a  foot  in  a  single  row.  The  furrows 
are  not  only  straight,  but  parallel,  the  last  one  in 
a  field  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square  always  com- 
ing out  parallel  with  the  fence.  A  Virginia  far- 
mer sixty  years  of  age  told  me  that  he  never  had 
a  short  row  of  com  in  his  corn-field  in  his  life. 
In  the  new  States  where  you  see  crooked  rows 
you  may  know  you  are  among  people  from  New 
England,  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  when  the  rows 
are  straight  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  settlement  of 
Southerners.'' 

The  above  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  some 
writers  can  say  upon  improved  plowing  and  agri- 
culture in  general,  when  they  really  set  about  it. 
We  have  not  been  aware  wfbre  this  that  there 
was  such  a  difference  between  our  northern  fiir- 
mers  and  their  Southern  neighbors  on  plowing 
straight  or  crooked  furrows,  and  by  negroes,  espe- 
cially. But  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  has  never  yet  known  a  Yankee 
farmer  that  had  learned  to  plow  a  straight  furrow. 
To  which  I  add  that  I  have  known  several  Yan- 
kee farmers  that  learned  that  art  several  yeara 
ago,  and  they  have  not  forgotten  it  to  this  day. 
I  am  aware  that,  ynxh  all  our  great  plows  and  im- 
plements of  improved  farming,  too  many  crook- 
ed furrows  are  yet  seen  in  our  plowea  lands. 
And  if  the  Southern  planters  and  their  negroes 
can  learn  us,  northern  farmers,  to  lay  out  straight 
lands  and  then  to  plow  even  and  straight  furrows, 
why,  then,  this  is  just  what  we  want    This  re- 
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minds  me  of  a  story  told  me  some  years  aso, 
about  a  planter  giving  out  directions  to  one  of  his 
plowmen  in  laying  out  land  to  plow. 

'*Sambo,  you  see  that  cow  on  the  other  side  of 
the  field?" 

'*Ye8,  massa,  I  seed  him." 

*'Well,  then,  mark  her  for  a  stake^  and  then 
plow  right  straight  to  her,  and  the  furrow  will 
come  as  true  as  an  arrow." 

"Yes,  Massa,  TU  jest  do  dat  ting  right  off." 

8ambo  started  his  team,  kept  one  eye  on  the 
cow  and  while  she  stood  in  ner  tracks  it  was 
veil ;  but  as  she  moved  along  to  feed,  Sambo  had 
to  swing  to  keep  her  in  his  eye.  Finally  the  cow 
turned  another  comer,  and  Sambo,  too,  as  he  was 
bound  to  plow  up  to  her,  any  way.  At  last  he 
brought  up  at  the  other  side  of  the  field.  **Well, 
is  dat  what  you  call  straight  furrowing  'cross  de 
lot,  Massa  ?"  The  furrow  he  had  made  was  much 
like  one  of  Tristam  Shandy's  curved  lines  on 
blank  paper. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  That  there  is  too 
much  guess  work  in  laying  out  plowing  lands,  all 
plowmen  will  acknowledge.  And  if  our  South- 
ern farmers  are  always  in  the  habit  of  laying  out 
their  planting  lands  in  measure,  or  by  a  tape  line 
measure,  then  with  a  good  team  plow,  and  plow- 
man that  is  a  workman,  they  can  turn  their  fur- 
rows true  and  straight.  Again,  in  order  to  have 
no  short  rows  in  a  corn-field,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  field  should  be  of  equal  length  on  the  sides 
and  ends.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  field  is  60  rods 
in  length  on  the  sides  ana  30  rods  in  width  at  the 
ends,  then  there  need  be  no  short  rows  of  corn. 

But  should  the  field  be  30  rods  in  width  at  one 
end,  and  only  20  rods  at  the  other  end,  then  here 
is  an  angle  of  uneoual  sides,  so  that  if  the  rows 
of  corn  are  markea  straight  each  way,  then  the 
short  rows  of  com  must  come  off  on  the  side 
marked  last  The  short  rows  of  corn  are  not  of 
so  much  consequence,  provided  the  rows  are 
marked  straight ;  it  all  depends  on  whether  the 
field  has  equal  sides  or  not.  The  plan  of  plowing 
lands  in  furrows  to  plant  corn  by,  in  order  to 
make  straight  rows,  may  be  all  well  enough  for 
our  Southern  farmers ;  but  I  prefer  to  make  use 
of  the  ''corn-marker"  for  that  purpose,  and  this  is 
a  simple  implement  which  most  of  our  farmers 
make  use  of  at  the  present  time. 

Take  a  white  oak  or  hickory  scantling,  seasoned, 
three  inches  square  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  In 
this  bore  holes  with  an  inch  and  a  half  augur,  so 
as  to  mark  rows  from  two  to  four  feet  apart. 
Then  take  some  well  seasoned  white  oak  timber, 
split  out  your  pins  for  teeth,  and  make  them 
about  15  inches  in  length.  Fit  the  teeth  so  as  to 
go  up  through  the  scantling,  say  a  half  inch  flush 
above  the  top.  Then  take  a  small  bit,  bore  through 
the  teeth  on  top  and  fasten  them  with  pegs. 
The  teeth  should  be  made  larger  in  the  middle, 
and  taper  down  and  round  off  on  the  points.  Then 
take  a  pair  of  old  plow-handles  that  are  strong 
and  mortice  into  the  scantling  for  handles ;  next 
take  a  pair  of  old  wagon  thills,  and  your  marker 
is  ready  for  work.  If  your  field  has  oblong  sides, 
begin  to  mark  on  the  longest  straight  side  first, 
then  the  short  rows  will  come  off  on  the  side  that 
is  marked  last,  marking  the  field  both  ways.  The 
outside  teeth  of  the  marker  must  follow  each  on 
the  inside  mark  ;  this  will  guage  the  width  of  the 
rows  correctly,  so  that  you  mark  one  row  less 


across  the  field,  than  there  are  teeth  in  the  mark- 
er. That  there  is  much  advantage  in  having  the 
rows  of  corn  run  straight  through  the  field  both 
ways,  all  farmers  must  acknowledge.  It  lets  the 
sun  shine  on  all  sides  of  the  corn  rows  alike. 
And  then,  again,  you  can  cultivate  close  to  the 
rows  of  corn  without  fear  of  tearing  up  the  hiUs, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  rows  are  in  and  out. 

There  is  an  idea  abroad,  I  presume  believed  in 
by  many,  that  for  years  past  there  has  been  a 
gradual  diminution  of  rain-fall  over  the  country 
at  large.  I  see  that  this  same  idea  is  now  preva- 
lent in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  that  some 
prizes  are  offered  to  such  men  and  writers  as  will 
investigate  this  subject,  by  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical Society.  Now,  in  regard  to  our  own  coun- 
try, on  the  subject  of  rain-fail,  it  is  my  opinion 
when  facts  are  brought  out  that  no  falling  off 
of  rain  has  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  or  the  average  fall  of  that  time ; 
also,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  same  facts  with  re- 
gard to  rain-fall  in  Great  Britain  will  hold  true  af- 
ter a  fair  investigation  of  the  subject.  But  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  main, 
to  this  country. 

The  arguments  which  the  advocates  of  rain  di- 
minution make  use  of  are  various.  Principal 
among  them  are  that  the  cutting  off  of  timber 
over  the  country  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
water  in  running  streams,  brooks  and  springs. 
This  causes  less  evaporation  of  moisture  to  rise 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  so  less  clouds  to  form  and 
come  down  again  in  rain.  This  may  be  tme  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  new  lands,  where  the  growth 
of  wood  and  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  Uie  soil 
reduced  to  cultivation.  But  still  over  the  old  sec- 
tions of  country  the  amount  of  surface  water  in 
streams,  taking  an  average  of  ten  years  together, 
will  remain  about  the  same.  Again,  taking  an 
average  of  ten  years  together,  there  will  be  found 
as  much  rain-fall  over  the  country  as  there  has 
been  in  the  past  fifty  or  one  hundred  years.  The 
grand  processes  of  nature  are  always  at  work,  and 
why  should  they  not  produce  similar  results  in 
every  generation  or  decade  of  years,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  upon  the  earth's  surface  ?  But 
if  it  is  tme  that  tne  fall  of  rain  is  diminishing 
yearly,  pray  how  long  is  it  since  this  work  of  di- 
minution begun,  and  when  will  it  end  ?  And,  al- 
so, how  long  or  what  proportion  of  years  will  it 
take  to  make  this  country  as  dry  as  the  Sahara 
Desert  for  lack  of  rain  P  For  if  this  doctrine  is 
true  in  theory  or  principle,  this  calamity  must  at 
last  overtake  us.  It  is  a  well-known  saying  in  re- 
gard to  the  weather  that  extremes  follow  each 
other.  This,  in  general,  is  a  true  saying.  Hence 
from  November,  18o3,  to  May,  18o4,  a  period  of 
six  months,  more  rain  fell,  causing  greater  water 
fioods  than  were  ever  before  known  in  all  this 
section  of  country. 

This  was  followed  by  a  strong  drought  that  set 
in  about  the  middle  of  July  of  the  same  year  and 
continued  till  the  10th  of  September,  burning  up 
the  surface  soil  and  grass,  also  killing  many  trees 
on  gravel  soils.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  drought  to  speak  of  to  injure  vegetation.  Al- 
though for  a  year  past  springs  and  brooks  have 
been  very  low  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  the 
last  winter  and  spring  no  long  continued  heavy 
rains  took  place,  and  so  in  the  spring  all  streams 
were  low  and  have  so  continued  till  the  present 
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time;  still  there  have  been  showers  and  rain 
enough  to  keep  the  gi-ass  and'  crops  in  a  good 
growing  condition  ;  so  that  on  the  first  of  August 
die  suiface  of  the  earth  was  as  fresh  and  green  as 
ever,  and  looked  as  well  as  in  June.  I  can  call  to 
mind  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago,  droughts 
such  as  have  not  taken  place  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  at  least.  I  can  mention  in  succession  the 
years  of  1832-33-34-35,  as  being  summers  of 
great  drought  and  scarcity  of  water,  especially  in 
the  season  of  1835,  when  the  drought  began  in 
May  and  continued  till  the  next  February.  The 
severe  winter  of  1835-36  set  in  with  no  water  in 
the  swamps,  so  that  cattle  had  to  be  watered  at  the 
wells  of  which  many  were  dry.  So  these  droughts 
are  not  new  to  this  country,  but  are  found  to  be 
old  acquaintances  in  all  generations. 

I  was  passing  over  a  section  of  country  in  the  east 
part  of  this  town,  (Derby,)  a  few  days  ago,  through 
a  by-road  that  leads  into  the  forest,  over  which  I 
had  passed  before  when  a  seven  years  old  boy, 
almost  eighty-five  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  re- 
member passing  a  swamp  of  some  six  or  eight 
acres  in  extent,  filled  mostly  with  green  flags  and 
large  bunches  of  alder  buslies.  The  flags  were  as 
thick  and  as  high  as  a  man's  head.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  men  were  at  work  in 
the  swamp  at  that  time  cutting  flags  for  chair- 
bottoms,  &c.  But  when  I  passed  this  swamp  the 
other  day,  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  the  flags 
all  gone,  probably  years  ago,  the  alder  bushes 
were  gone,  and  this  swamp,  that  was,  now  pre- 
senting a  smooth  crop  of  clear  bog  grass.  Proba- 
bly all  the  improvement  ever  laid  out  was  to  cut 
the  alder  bushes,  and  to  open  a  ditch  part  way 
round,  which  has  now  filled  up  again. 

I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  the  grand  pro- 
cesses of  nature  by  washing  in  soil  from  the  high 
lands  around  have  made  this  swamp  what  it  is  to- 
day, scarcely  aided  by  the  hand  of  man.  Ana  this 
leads  me  to  Farmer  Hews'  theory  of  soil  culture 
and  swamp  lands.  "What's  the  use  of  spending 
your  time  to  drain  swamps,  when,  if  you  let  'em 
alone  they  will  drain  themselves  in  time  and  save 
you  the  trouble  and  expense,  tew.  For  don't  you 
see  that  we  have  got  more  upland  that's  dry  tnan 
we  reap.  Then,  again,  its  goin'  agin  natur  and 
Providence  tew,  tu  drain  land,  and  taint  right 
nuther.  For  you  see  if  Providence  had  meant  tew 
have  the  land  all  dry  he  would  have  made  it  so 
for  us  in  the  first  place ;  I  say  its  agin  natur  and 
the  Gospel.  You  see  agin  that  this  swamp  water 
is  wanted  in  our  hot,  dry  summers  for  our  cattle 
to  wade  in  and  drink — and  for  frogs,  water  snakes 
and  mud  turtles  to  live  in  and  breed  in ;  no,  it 
aint  right" 

Yes,  brother  Hews,  you  have  made  a  good  ar- 
gument for  your  side  on  drainage,  quite  as  good  as 
some  scientific  men  make  for  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question.  But,  to  conclude,  probably  no  year 
passes  by  but  that  some  section  of  the  country 
suflers  from  drought  In  portions  of  Vermont 
and  Maine,  the  present  season,  the  farmers  are 
speaking  of  a  parched  soil,  burnt  grass  lands,  dry 
streams,  and  grasshoppers.  So,  also,  in  some  of 
the  Western  States,  and  more  especially  in  Texas. 
Again,  where  the  droughts  continue  for  a  series  of 
months  and  years  together,  the  climate  is  more  of 
a  tropical  character,  like  Florida  and  Texas,  than 
that  of  our  Northern  States ;  when  the  rain  does 
come,  it  falls  in  heavy  bodies.  Such  is  the  charac- 


ter of  our  summer  storroB  and  thunder  showeri, 
principally.  Finally,  I  let  this  anti-rain  theory  go 
as  I  find  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  subject  which  far- 
mers need  not  trouble  themselves  about  in  grow- 
ing cropsj  but  trust  this  matter  to  Providence. 
Derby i  VU,  1860.  L.  Duband. 


A  SENTSIBIiB  MOVEIOSNT. 
At  the  annual  agricultural  exhibition  of  the 
Worcester  South  Society,  at  Sturbridge,  instead 
of  an  address  In  the  church  on  the  day  of  exhibi- 
tion, the  following  questions  were  propounded  for 
discussion : 

1.  Can  the  raising  of  wheat  1)e  made  made  the  most 
profitable  crop,  of  the  small  fnrains  ? 

2.  Is  safflcient  attention  given  to  the  raising  of  rooC 
crops?  ' 

3.  Does  the  .society  ofibr  safflcient  enooaragement  to 
the  growing  of  fruit  ? 

4.  Will  it  be  expedient  for  the  society  to  offer  pre- 
miums on  neat  stock  at  the  next  annual  exhibition  ? 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  change  in  the  usual  ste- 
reotyped programme  of  our  shows ;  not,  by  any 
means,  because  the  addresses  on  the  occasions  are 
not  pertinent  and  instructive,  but  because,  when 
the  farmer  takes  a  part  in  the  exercises  himself^ 
he  will  be  just  as  much  more  interested  and  in- 
structed, as  he  is  more  interested  and  instructed 
by  laying  hold  with  his  own  hands  of  the  practi- 
cal business  of  the  farm.  No  man  can  appreciate 
and  regard  a  fine  fruit  or  shade  tree,  as  he  who 
planted  and  tended  it  in  person,  and  so  of  most 
things  on  the  farm.  The  gentlemen  who  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  the  first  questioa, 
either  acquired  or  imparted  knowledge  which  will 
be  remembered  and  applied  many  times  more 
than  it  would  have  been  if  delivered  in  didactie 
precision,  or  if  listened  to  coming  in  that  style. 

We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  fiiends  would 
send  us  a  report  of  that  discussion. 


Fur  the  New  Bngkmd  J^brmer. 
B3SMEBY  FOB  THB    POTATO  DISEASB. 

Mb.  Editor:  —  Some  Jenny  Lind  potatoes 
which  I  have  iust  been  digging  are  badly  diseased 
over  the  whole  field,  ^4th  the  exception  of  a  small 
spot  on  which,  several  years  since,  a  coalpit  was 
burned.  As  far  as  the  coalpit  extended  the  po- 
tatoes were  bright  and  sound,  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
eased one  among  them. 

Now  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
particles  of  charcoal  left  in  the  ground  preserved 
the  potatoes  from  disease  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
advisable  for  those  farmers  who  can  have  access 
to  such  coalpit  beds  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  the 
dust  in  each  hill  .of  potatoes  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, next  year,  and  thus  prove  its  virtues  by  a  fail 
trial  ?  S.  L.  White. 

Orotm,  Sept  25,  1860. 


Shingling. — We  hope  every  one  of  our  read- 
ers who  owns  a  shingle,  or  ever  expects  to  have 
one  laid  over  his  Tieady  will  attentively  read  the 
article  upon  "Shingling,"  in  another  column. 
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DBACDT  AKBBB  OBAPB.  ]  that,  in  testing  new  Tariedes  of  fruit*,  it  ihould 

We  gite    below  Mr.  Manmsg's  illuBtration  he  left  malnljr  to  persons  of  experience  in  Budi 
Mid  description  of  the  "Dracut  Antber  Orape,"  matter*,  and  to  thoM  who  wiU  not  feel  the  lota 
from  a  desire  to  bring  before  tiie  public  what  [of  ^  few  dollar*  if  they  prove  worthless. 

Mb.  Editor  :— I  send  you 
an  illustrutioD  of  the  Dracut 
Amber  grape,  vith  informa- 
tion in, regard   to   it.     Also, 
the  season  of  ripening  of  a 
few  other  Tarielics   the   pre- 
■eut    year.      This   ia   k  new 
grape,  but  little  diaseminat- 
ed  i     origin,     Dracut,   Mbbb., 
from  seed.      It  ripened   this 
season,  the  veeli  before  the 
great  frost,  Oct.  1,  wliich  de- 
stroyed moat  of  the  best  class 
of  ernpes  for  table  use. 

The  fact  of  its  ripening  t-  n 
days  earlier  than  the  Concord 
grape,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
merit.     It  is  a  strong  grower, 
hardy,    great    bearer,    color 
amber,  oi  reddish  tinge,  clus- 
ter large,  generally  compact, 
but  sometimes  loose,  berries 
large,  and  slightly  oval ;  hold 
on  the  cluster  very  well.     It 
possesses  the  foxy  character 
to  a  moderate  extent.     It  is  a 
good  eating   Drape,   but   not 
equal  to  a  icell  ripened  Con- 
cord or  Isabella.     It  is  a  su- 
fierior  wine  grape,  niaking  a 
arge  amount  of^  light-colored 
wine  in  proportion  to  a  given 
quantity   of  fruit,   and    con- 
tains nearly  four    per  cent. 
mure  saccharine  matter  than 
the  Concord  grape,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  T.  jQctaon'a  chemi- 
cal analysit,  made  in  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  while  testing  sam- 
ples of  wine  made  from  dif- 
ferent native  grapes  by   Mr. 
Weber,   agent  of  Patent  Of- 
fice, who  was  sent  out  to  col- 
lect  piomising   specimens  of 
native  grapes.     Mr.  \V,  took 
seeds   and  cuttings   of   eaoh 
variety    to   Washington    for 
propagation    and    hybridiza- 
tion for  future  improvement. 
He    examined   the   vine    and 
fruit  in  my  ground,  and  was 
well  pleased  with  it.  I  caused 
a  quantity  of  fiuit  (o  be  for- 
warded to  him,  and   the  re- 
sult of  the  test  as  a  win« 
grape  vas  higbly  flattering. 

1  exhibited  the  fruit  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society's  annu- 
al show,  in  18o9;  it  was  elso 
...  ...  .  - .  .  sEiown  m  ItMiU.     No  mildew  was  visible  upon  the 

«  good  judges  of  the  gr«pe  have  «i.d  to  u,  ..  f^;^  ^^  ^t  the  past  unfavorable  and  wet  sea- 
a  good  one,  and  worthy  of  cultivation,— and  not  jo„^  „i,iig  ^^ny  of  the  ponulor  kinds  mildewed 
because  we  have  any  knowledge  of  its  merits  our-  [  badly,  thereby  preventing  toe  fruit  from  ripening 
selC     It  is  not  improper  for  us  to  suggest  to  all,  |  and  the  wood  from  maturing. 
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There  will  be  dead  wood  upon  many  vinet  this 
year,  but  a  good  root,  with  a  few  good  buds,  will 
make  the  best  of  growth  when  planted  out. 

I  find  the  autumn  to  be  a  good  time  to  set  grape 
vines,  as  a  better  growth  is  obtained  the  follow- 
ing season.  Most  herbaceous  trees  and  shrubs 
do  equally  as  well  when  fall-planted. 

I  have  propagated  a  stock  of  vines,  and  pro- 
cured the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  not 
overdone,  either  in  size  of  berry  or  cluster,  as 
both  are  frequently  larger  than  the  engraving. 

I  have  ripened  various  kinds  of  hardy  grapes 
this  season,  in  my  nursery.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  ^ape  that  will  ripen  with  a  certainty,  in  this 
latitude,  even  if  the  quality  is  not  quite  equal,  as 
a  table  grape,  to  some,  the  crop  of  which  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  The  following  list  perfected  fruit, 
more  or  less,  before  frost,  the  present  season : 

Diana,  good  cluBtera,  Bome  well  ripened,  Sept.  25. 

Delaware,  not  iarge  enough  to  bear. 

Bebecca,  not  large  enough  to  bear. 

Concord,  fine  clusters,  nearly  ripe  Sept.  80. 

Dracut  Amber,  ripe  Sept.  18. 

Northern  Muscadine,  ripe  Sept.  20. 

Hartford  Prolific,  ripe  Sept.  20. 

Sage,  ripe  Sept.  16. 

Pearl,  ripe  Sept.  15. 

Large  Purple,  ripe  Sept.  15. 

Strawberry  Grape,  good  for  Jam,  ripe  Sept.  86. 

Clinton,  ripe  Sept.  25. 

Warren  Seedling,  ripe  Sept.  20. 

Early  Isabella,  new,  ripe  Sept.  25. 

Beading,  M<iss.,  1860.         J.  W.  Makninq. 


jFbr  the  New  England  Farmar, 
WBSEDUAM,  HOBTIC0IiTT7BAIi  SHO'W. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^As  your  very  just  rule  pre- 
cludes all  monotonous  details  of  premiums,  I  will 
simply  giv^  you  a  little  account  of  the  Needham 
Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Village  Hall,  Need- 
ham  Plains,  on  the  evenings  of  Sept.  24  and  25. 

Quite  early  in  the  day  of  Sept  24th,  the  friends 
of  the  Soeiety  commenced  sending  to  the  hall 
contributions  to  the  Fair,  from  the  farms,  kitch- 
en and  flower-gardens,  work-shops,  dairy-rooms, 
and  the  more  fanciful  domains  of  the  ladies. 

Seldom  have  been  gathered,  even  by  societies 
of  more  numerous  years  and  more  pretentious 
claims,  a  finer  collection  than  the  Hall  presented, 
when  all  were  duly  arranged.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  specify  any  particular  department  of  ex- 
cellence, for  all  in  their  own  sphere  excelled. 
There  were  apples  very  abundant  and  large,  pears 
luscious  and  tempting,  peaches,  fewer  in  number, 
yet  not  without  attractions,  grapes  reminding  one 
of  the  clusters  of  Eschol,  tomatoes  of  so  many 
varieties  as  to  show  that  these  healthful  vegeta- 
bles are  fully  appreciated,  large  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  causing  every  one  to  anticipate  family 
gatherings  at  Thanksgiving  time,  potatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  cabbages,  &c,  of  no  ordinary  dimensions, 
and  flowers  in  such  profusion  and  tastefulncss  of 
arrangement  as  to  prove  that  our  citizens  appre- 
ciate the  element  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility.  Last 
and  not  least  in  attractions,  were  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  ladies,  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  .fancy  articles,  paintings  and  drawing,  cone 
frames,  worsted,  bead,  leather  and  wax  work,  em- 
broidery, &c.,  all  evincing  much  skill  in  devising 
and  delicacy  in  execution. 

In  the  evening,  after  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  to  examine  the  articles  on  exhibition,  the 


assembly  was  caEed  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Hon.  £.  K.  Whitaker,  who  intro- 
duced Rev.  £.  S.  Atwood,  of  Grantville.  Mr.  A. 
made  a  short,  but  highly  interesting  address.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Oreen  and  Willard, 
of  the  Plain  Village,  in  addresses  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  Society  voted  to  continue  the 
Exhibition  the  following  evening,  when  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  an  ably 
arranged  document  was  read  by  the  author,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Keith,  followed  by  remarks  from  J.  S.  Whit- 
aker, Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  who  congratulated 
the  society  on  the  success  of  their  exhibition,  and 
compared  the  scene  before  him  from  the  richness 
of  its  fruits  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  to  the 
paradise  of  old.  Also  by  Dr.  J.  Noyes  upon  the 
cultivation  of  plants  and  vegetables,  and  Key.  A. 
Harvey,  of  Oakland  Institute,  upon  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  healthy  locality  of  Needham. 

H.  tfm   D* 


PBUiriNG  or  OBAFB8. 

We  have  often  heard  the  remark  made— "//br- 
got  to  trim  my  grape  vines  lattfaU^  and  now  they 
must  run  at  random,  another  summer/*  Let  us 
suggest  to  thee,  friend  reader,  that  at  any  time  af- 
ter the  foliage  has  all  fallen  from  the  vines,  you 
go  among  them  with  your  twig  cutters,  and  prune, 
before  the  weather  gets  so  cold  that  you  will  find 
no  enjoyment  in  the  pleasant  labor.  It  is  true, 
that,  for  several  seasons,  we  have  hadiittle  en- 
couragement to  cultivate  the  grape,  but  that  must 
not  prevent  us  from  doing  what  lies  in  our  power 
to  secure  a  crop — for  the  next  season,  and  a  se- 
ries of  seasons  may  follow,  that  will  be  favorable. 

If  shade  from  the  vines  is  desired,  let  them  run 
profhsely,  merely  cutting  off  such  laterals  as  you 
do  not  want, — ^but  if  you  wish  them  kept  within 
your  control,  do  not  allow  them  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  and  cut  down  the  side  branches  to 
within  two  buds  of  the  main  shoot  By  doing 
this,  and  pinching  off  the  straggling  shoots  next 
summer,  the  vine  may  be  kept  compact,  under 
your  control,  and  with  a  plentiful  application  of 
wood  aahes,  and  a  little  bone-dust  and  manure,  all 
your  labor  will  quite  likely  be  amply  repaid. 


Hints  for  the  Farmer.— Dig  your  potatoes 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  you  can  then  gather 
them  free  from  dirt ;  then  stow  them  away  under 
cover,  where  the  frost  will  not  touch  theni. 

Toads  are  the  best  protection  of  cabbages 
against  lice. 

Plants  when  drooping  are  revived  by  a  few 
grains  of  camphor. 

Sulphur  is  valuable  in  preserving  grapes,  &c, 
from  insects. 

Corn  meal  should  never  be  ground  very  fine,  at 
it  injures  the  richness  of  it. 
^  Turnips  of  small  size  have  double  the  nutri- 
tious matter  lar^e  ones  have. 

Rats  and  other  vermin  are  kept  away  from 
grain  by  a  sprinkling  of  garlic  when  packing  the 
sheaves. — Ohio  Valley  Farmer, 
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CnjIiT0BlS  OF  TBISBS. 

1.  The  healthful  development  of  fruit  trees,  as 
of  other  living  substances,  depends  on  the  regular 
reception  of  a  certain  quantity  of  appropriate  food. 
This  food,  whether  derived  from  the  earth,  air, 
water,  or  other  natural  elements,  is  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil.  While  we  have  only  an  indirect  and  imper- 
fect control  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  meteor- 
ological agents,  the  Great  Arbiter  of  Nature  has 
committed  the  soil  directly  to  our  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

2.  To  this  I  may  add  the  general  sentiment  in 
favor  of  thorough  and  perfect  drainage,  beneficial 
to  all  cultivators,  but  mdispensable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. 

3.  Not  less  uniform  is  the  experience  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  fruit  trees,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the 
orchard. 

These  principles  are  settled  in  the  minds  of  all 
intelligent  fruit-growers;  but  they  need  to  be 
often  promulgated  and  enforced.  It  should  be 
equally  well  understood  that  success  depends  upon 
the  adaptation  of  the  habits  of  the  tree  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  the  location,  and  aspect  or 
exposure.  A  disregard  of  this  principle,  and  the 
fickleness  of  seasons,  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  failure,  not  only  among  inexperi- 
enced cultivators,  but  amongst  professed  pomol- 
ogists. 

More  attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  the 
location,  but  especially  the  aspect  of  trees.  A 
common  error  is  to  disregard  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing.    •     *    • 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  at  our  last  session, 
against  the  growth  of  any  other  crop  in  orchards, 
especially  against  relying  upon  small  circles  dug 
«round  trees  in  grass  grouna,  as  a  method  of  cul- 
lure,  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance. Equally  injurious,  in  my  own  opinion, 
is  the  habit  of  aeep  di^ng  or  plowing  among 
truit  trees,  thereby  cutting  off  the  roots,  and  de- 
stroying the  fibrous  feeders,  which  frequently  ex- 
tend beyond  the  sweep  of  the  branches.  However 
necessary  the  practice  may  be  of  cutting  off  roots 
in  old  orcharas,  in  the  process  of  renovation,  it 
should  be  carefiilly  avoided  in  grounds  properly 
prepared,  and  where  the  trees  are  in  a  heathy  or 
bearing  condition.  From  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, I  am  persuaded  that  working  the  soil 
%mong  fruit  tre%s,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  three 
or  four  inches,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
surface  should  only  be  worked  with  a  hoe,  or  sca- 
rifier, for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  soil,  and 
keeping  out  the  weeds.    •    •    • 

NEW  NATIVE  FRUITS. 

Changes  of  opinion  have  also  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  acquisitioir  of  new  sorts  of  fruits. 
Formerly  we  looked  to  other  countries ;  now  we 
rely  more  especially  on  our  own  seedlings  for  the 
best  results.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  great 
number  of  new  varieties  which  have,  in  our  time, 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  the  progress  which 
has  thereby  been  made,  no  apology  need  be  of- 
forcd  for  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  former 
addresses  in  comipendation  of  this  branch  of  po- 
mology. It  was  my  first,  so  it  shall  be  my  contin- 
ual and  last  advice :  "Plant  the  most  mature  and 


perfect  seed  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous  and  val- 
uable varieties,  and,  as  a  shorter  process,  ensur- 
ing more  certain  and  happy  results,  cross  or  hy- 
bridize your  best  fruits." 

What  wonders  this  art  has  already  accomplished 
in  the  production  of  new  and  improved  varieties 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom !  How  much  it  has 
done  for  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles,— ^producing,  from  a  parent  stock  of  inferior 
grade,  numberless  varieties  of  great  excellence ! 
How  it  has  brought  forth,  from  the  hard,  acrid, 
and  foxy  grape  of  the  woods,  the  delicious  varie- 
ties that  are  now  obtaining  notoriety  and  exten- 
sion ;  from  the  bitter  almond,  the  luscious  peach 
and  nectarine ;  from  the  austere  button -pear  of 
the  forest,  the  splendid  varieties  that  command 
our  admiration ;  from  the  sour  crab,  the  magnifi- 
cent apples  which  now  constitute  the  dessert  of 
our  taoles  ;  from  the  wild  raspberry  and  black- 
berry of  the  hedge,  from  the  native  strawberries 
of  the  pasture,  those  superb  varieties  which  crown 
the  tables  at  our  exhibitions.  We  believe  it  is 
now  admitted  that  our  native  varieties  are  more 
hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  and  free  from  disease 
than  most  foreign  sorts.  Thus  we  have  seedling 
gooseberries  free  from  mildew,  and  pears  that 
never  crack.  Why  can  we  not  breed  out  the  black 
wart  from  the  plum  p    •     •     • 

Truly  we  live  in  an  age  of  transition  and  won- 
der !  The  invention  of  to-day  supersedes  that  of 
yesterday,  and  in  its  turn  is  to  be  supplanted  by 
that  of  to-morrow.  No  enterprise,  however  bold, 
adventurous,  or  vast,  whether  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  the 
laying  of  the  mystic  wire  in  old  ocean's  bed,  or 
threading  it  through  Behring's  Straits  and  wind- 
ing it  around  the  globe,  is  too  great  for  the  capi- 
tal, energy,  or  intelligence  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.   ?    •    • 

Discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements 
equally  remarkable  characterize  all  the  arts  of 
husbandry.  Witness,  in  place  of  the  forked  stick 
of  the  ancients,  or  the  wooden  plow  of  our  boy- 
hood, the  improved  iron  plow  of  every  model,  and 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  situation ;  and, 
still  more  marvellous,  the  Steam  Plow,  moving 
as  a  thing  of  life  across  the  broad  prairie,  turning 
up  its  numerous  furrows  at  once,  and  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  wake  like  that  of  a  majestic  ship.  Wit- 
ness, also,  instead  of  the  rude  hook,  the  sickle,  or 
the  scvthe  of  the  farmer,  slowly  and  tediously 
gathering  his  crops,  our  mighty  mowing  and 
reaping  machine,  cutting  down  its  ten  to  twenty 
acres  per  day. 

The  great  industrial  pursuit  which  this  Society 
seeks  to  promote  furnishes  testimony  of  progress 
not  a  whit  behind  the  most  favored  of  the  arts. 

Behold  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation ; 
the  vast  number  of  nurseries  and  orchards, 
springing  up  everywhere,  as  by  enchantment ;  the 
novel  processes  of  reproduction,  multiplying 
plants  m  endless  profusion,  and  as  by  the  stroke 
of  a  magician's  wand.  Witness  the  interminable 
lists  of  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  increasing 
with  each  revolving  year,  the  restless  and  anxious 
desire  to  obtain  everything  new  and  promising 
from  whatever  country  and  sea-girt  isle  it  comes; 
the  refined  taste  for  choice  fruits  rapidly  extend- 
ing through  every  gradation  of  society ;  the  stand- 
ard of  pomology,  like  the  star  of  empire  rising  in 
the  east,  moving  still  onward  to  the  west,  and  ex- 
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citing  the  attention  and  astonishment  of  man- 
kind. 

But  this  progress  results  from  no  supernatural 
power.  It  IS  rather  an  illustration  of  numan  ca- 
pability, acting  in  conformity  with  natural  laws, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  benevolent  designs  of 
the  Great  Husbandman  for  the  amelioration  of 
society,  and  the  display  of  His  infinite  wisdom 
and  love,  "sought  out  of  those  who  take  pleasure 
therein."  It  exhibits  the  conquests  of  mind  over 
matter,  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature,  im- 
proving, adorning,  and  elevating  her  to  the  high- 
est and  noblest  purposes  of  her  creation. 

Inspired  with  these  sentiments,  let  us  take  en- 
couragement, and  press  on  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement, ever  remembering  that  study  and  ex- 
perience make  the  man ;  and  that,  for  the  highest 
attainment  and  the  greatest  success,  we  must  de- 
pend upon  the  culture  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  soil. 

"Survey  iho  globe  through  every  loiie, 

From  Lima  to  Japan^ 
In  liDeameDta  of  light  'tis  shown 

That  CuLTUfts  mNkea  the  man. 
All  that  man  has,  had,  hnpen,  can  have, 

Past,  promised,  or  T>ossessed, 
Aro  ftruils  vrhieh  Cultdrb  gives,  or  gare, 

At  industry's  behesU" 

Wilder's  Address. 


SMUT  IH  OOBN,    WHSAT,  AND  OTHSB 

OBAINS. 

We  have  either  given  our  corn-fields  more 
special  attention  within  a  few  years  than  we  ever 
did  before,  and  thus  noticed  the  large  amount  of 
smut  in  them,  or  the  smut  itself  has  greatly  in- 
creased. What  is  smut,  and  what  causes  it,  and 
what  will  prevent  it  ?  are  interesting  and  impor- 
tant questions.  Some  years  ago,  these  questions 
were  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  here  and  in 
France.  M.  Philippar,  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  Normal  school  of  agriculture,  Versailles, 
France,  asserts  that  smut  is  a  parasite  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  mushroom  tribe  of  the  genus  Ure- 
do.  M.  Poiteau  declares  that  it  is  a  local  disease, 
contagious  by  touch,  and  not  a  parasite  plant.  M. 
M.  Tillet  and  Tezzien,  M.  Benedict  Provost  and 
M.  de  Candollc  have  written  much  upon  this 
subject,  and  have  all  expressed  their  opinion  that 
it  is  a  parasitical  plant,  of  the  mushroom  kind, 
and  agree  in  the  main  and  more  essential  points 
with  M.  Philippar. 

A  parasitical  plant  is  a  plant  that  derives  its 
aliment  from  that  on  which  it  grows.  A  fungus, 
a  parasitical  plant  or  production  of  a  cellular 
texture,  having  no  flowers,  and  deriving  its  nu- 
triment from  the  atmosphere,  and  nourished  also 
from  the  stalk,  stem  or  spawn.  Its  propagation 
is  effected  by  means  of  small  and  very  carious 
seeds,  spores,  or  spondes,  enclosed  in  skinny  in- 
teguments, called  sporidia,  or  spore  cases.  An- 
imal and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  incip- 
ient decay,  are  those  which  most  generally  pro- 
duce fungi,  but  those  of  the  simplest  organiza- 
tion frequently  locate  on  tissues.    Of  this  class, 


we  may  enumerate  common  mouldinesa  as  being 
the  most  familiar  and  best  known.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  are  two  types — ^the  first  of  which,  when 
examined  by  a  microscope,  is  found  to  exhibit 
jointed  threads,  and  to  consist  of  a  oellnlar  atmc- 
ture,  the  small  cavities  or  cells  being  arranged 
'**en9  to  end,"  apparently  independent  of  each 
other,  and  capable,  under  certain  contingencies, 
of  reproduction.  The  second  type  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  thread-like  structure,  the  spores  being 
elevated  on  the  tops  of  the  threads,  or  processes, 
and  sometimes  very  thin  and  minute  capsules  or 
cases,  which  explode  and  thus  cause  the  disper^ 
sion  and  dissemination  of  the  seed. 

The  ordinary  puff  ball  found  in  our  fields  is 
but  a  fungus,  yet  in  a  more  elevated  phase  of  de- 
velopment than  either  of  the  cases  named.  There 
is  a  determinate  figure,  and  the  mass  is  composed 
exclusively  of  cellular  tissue.  If  we  cut  a  puff  ball, 
we  shall  discover  that  the  interior,  or  central  sec- 
tion is  all  spores  J  and  this  as  it  matures  and  dries, 
leaves  only  the  dusty  spores,  which,  in  their  ri- 
pened condition,  give  character  to  the  ball.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  fungi  are  respectively 
eatable,  poisonous,  medicinal  and  intoxicating, 
and  sometimes  luminous.  A  French  writer  of 
eminence,  M.  Poiteau,  declares  smut  to  be  a  lo- 
cal disease,  contagious  by  touch,  and  not  a  para- 
sitical plant.  In  commenting  upon  the  theory  of 
M.  Poiteau,  a  late  able  writer  observes : 

"His  arguments  for  and  against  his  opinion  are 
given  at  great  length.  We  shall,  in  a  concise  man- 
ner, bring  them  before  our  readers ;  and  first,  his 
reasons  for  deciding  against  the  'mushroom,' 
theory.  When  smut  was  first  declared  to  be  a 
plant,  the  labors  of  the  microscope,  applied  to 
botany,  were  ^ery  imperfect;  matters  were  de- 
clared to  be  uredosy  erinees,  and  erysiphes,  which 
have  since  been  discovered  to  be  insects'  nests  or 
tissular  maladies  to  which  the  plant  was  subject. 
Hence  it  followed  that  aa  microscopic  botany  be- 
came better  known,  these  pretended  plants  grad- 
ually disappeared  from  the  following  editions  of 
botanical  works.  Now  these  plants  have  been  gen- 
erally classed  in  the  category  as  the  'smut  ;*  and 
as  these  have  been  proved  to  be  not  of  the  'mush- 
room' race,  so  may  smut  also." 

The  opinions  of  some  living  agriculturists  are 
cited  by  M.  Poiteau,  who  consider  smut  to  be 
*'an  irritating  humor,  placed  in  the  plant  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect,  invisible ;"  on  account  of 
its  smallness ;  but  he  gives  no  proof  that  this 
can  be  the  case ;  he  only  asserts  that  such  is 
the  opinion  of  men  worthy  of  being  listened  to, 
from  their  experience  and  habits  of  observa- 
tion. He  brings  forward  the  fact  mentioned 
by  BosE,  who  says,  "A  most  remarkable* thing, 
is  that  if  the  thick  oil  which  is  taken  from  s^j^ut 
by  distilling  it,  by  holding  it  over  a  hot  fit-  is 
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placed  in  contact  with  sound  grain,  nearly  one 
third  of  the  ear  will  be  affected  by  smuf  M.. 
Poiteau  maintains  that  this  is  altogether  inexpli- 
cable, unless  smut  be  contagious  by  touch ;  but 
even  allowing  this,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  former 
opinions  may  not  be  well  founded.  M.  Poiteau 
Bays  that  every  experiment  tried  by  M.  Philippar, 
proves  as  much  for  the  opinion  that  smut  is  a  dis- 
ease, as  that  it  is  a  parasite  plant ;  but  admitting 
this,  M.  Poiteau  does  not  prove  what  he  desires 
to,  viz :  that  his  theory  is  correct.  He  also  at- 
tacks M.  Philippar's  declaration,  that  smut  is 
propagated  by  seed,  but  we  cannot  find  that  he 
gives  any  proofs  that  such  is  not  the  case.  He 
very  fairly  cites  against  himself,  the  Memoire  of 
M.  Benedict  Provost,  in  which  he  distinctly  states 
that  he  saw  the  smut  change  its  appearance,  and 
germinate :  but  M.  Poiteau  asks  if  that  can  be 
called  germination  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
change  from  round  to  oblong  ?  If  all  changes 
which  are  seen  in  plants  are  taken  for  germina- 
tion, every  vegetable  thing  in  nature  should  be 
deemed  susceptible  of  germination.  He  gives  M. 
Philippar  great  praise  for  his  zeal  and  ability,  but 
not  the  less  insists  that  he  is  wrong. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  any  opinion  on  .  the 
nature  of  smut,  but  are  anxious  to  lay.  before  the 
reader  some  of  the  views  of  others,  and  to  call  atr 
tention  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  an  increasing 
malady  in  our  beautiful  and  profitable  Indian 
com  crop. 

INDIAI9'  S0MMEB. 

At  the  open  window  I  sit  and  lee 
The  gorgeoos  olouda  that  are  pasting  by, 

And  Uie  soft  south  air  is  bringing  to  me 
Ferfomes  as  sweet  as  in  June  buds  lie. 

Even  the  bees  are  humming  to-day, 

And  I  catch  the  soond  of  children  at*pla7. 

Did  I  not  see  the  changing  leaves 

Brilliant  in  coloring  as  the  sky, 
And  the  reapers  binding  their  golden  sheates, 

I  should  say  the  summer  had  not  gone  by. 
It  seems  as  if  nature  had  paused  to  think, 
Before  it  should  reach  October's  brink. 

But  with  erery  breath  of  the  scented  breeM 

There  is  rustling  down  a  withered  leaf, 
And  I  hear  the  sighing  among  the  trees 

That  is  like  the  prelude  to  a  grief— 
And  'though  the  sun  shines  with  a  splendor  like  June, 
Bj  this  I  should  know  'tis  a  ftiU  afternoon. 

At  the  open  window  I  sit  and  see 
Clouds  that  are  passing— hopes  that  are  past, 

And  the  soft  south  air  is  bringing  to  me 
If  emeries  crowding  thick  and  fkst ; 

And  some  of  the  dreams  I  recall  to-day 
Are  swepi  like  the  withered  leaves  away. 

At  the  open  window  I  still  remain, 

And  my  sonl  is  vainly  trying  to  see 
Over  the  losses—on  to  the  gain — 

Knowing  how  much  that  gain  would  be. 
Teach  me,  O  teach  me,  how  to  wait 
For  the  Summer  so  «ndIeBS— Heaven  so  great 

Pvritmtmth  JtmrnalU 


Ear  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  BIBDS    OF  NEW  E:C7aiiAin>~-I7o.  4. 

HAWKS. 

Sharp -Shinned  Hawk— American  Oos -Hawk— Cooper's  Hawk 
—Stanley  Hawk— Broad- Winged  Hawk. 

The  third  sub-family  among  the  FalconidcBf  the 
AccipUrincB  (proper  hatoksy)  constitutes  a  veil 
marked  group  in  the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  naturalists  as  the  sub-typical  section,  and 
its  members  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
long  and  expanded  tails,  and  short  and  rounded 
wings,  being  often  called  the  short  winged  Hawks. 
They  are  a  courageous  tribe,  boldly  attacking 
birds  of  quite  large  size,  often  seizing  their  prey 
upon  the  wing,  or  by  pouncing  upon  it  from 
above,  and  frequently  rob  the  farmer  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  young  poultry,  making  amends  for  the 
same,  howeTcr,  in  the  destruction  they  wage  up- 
on the  mice.  Their  flight  is  swift  and  strong,  and 
in  the  days  of  falconry  and  hawking,  these  birds 
were  considerably  valued  in  the  princely  sports, 
but  were  considered  less  noble  than  the  true  Fal- 
cons, and  were  termed  birds  of  hawking  rather 
than  of  falconry.  They  are  said  to  be  rather  syl- 
van in  their  habits,  preferring  wooded  countries, 
and  breeding  in  trees.  Accipiter  and  Astin  are 
the  genera  represented  in  the  fauna  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  SHARP-SmNNEB  Hawk,  (Accipiter  Penn- 
sylvaniensiSf  Swain. }  A.  Jitscus,  Bonap.,)  some- 
times called  the  Slate-colored  Hawkf  is  an  ele- 
gant and  daring  little  hunter,  and  by  Audubon 
has  been  termed  "the  miniature  of  the  Gos-Hawk" 
not  only  from  its  general  appearance,  but  from 
its  swift,  vigorous  and  irregular  manner  of  flight, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  dashes  upon  its  quar- 
ry. Its  habitat  seems  to  be  tiearly  the  whole  con- 
tinent, as  it  has  been  seen  far  to  the  north,  and  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  South 
America ;  it  is  found  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  according  to  Nuttall  seems  more  particularly 
to  abound  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  some  of 
the  Southern  States  than  elsewhere.  Its  food 
consists  of  small  birds,  from  the  smallest  in  size 
to  the  common  Passenger  Pigeon,  mice,  reptiles 
and  chickens,  the  latter  of  which  it  will  boldly 
pounce  upon  in  the  very  presence  of  their  keep- 
ers ;  and  Nuttall  speaks  or  twenty  or  thirty  as  hie- 
ing carried  away  by  a  single  individual  of  this 
species  in  as  many  consecutive  days. 

The  Sharp-Shinned  Hawk,  provmcially  known, 
in  common  with  the  other  smaller  Hawks,  as  the 
Pigeon  Hawk,  measures  twelve  inches  in  lenfi;th, 
and  twenty-one  in  alar  extent ;  upper  parts,  dark 
slate  blue,  in  the  adult ;  under  parts  wnite,  finely 
variegated  with  broad  bars  of  rerruginous.  The 
female  is  much  larger,  a  fine  specimen  now  be- 
fore me  measuring  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
twenty-five  in  extent.  The  plumage  of  the  young 
is  dark  brown  above,  skirted  with  ferruginous. 

The  American  Gos-hawtk  or  Black  Capped 
Hawk  of  Wilson  (Astur  atricapiUus^  Bonap.,)  is 
generally  considered  as  a  rather  rare  species,  at 
least  was  so  regarded  by  Wilson  ana  NuttalL 
Chiefly  inhabiting  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  migrating  southward  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  is  more  commonly  observed  in  fall  and 
winter  than  at  other  times.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
extremely  active  and  bold  bird,  sailing  aloft  in 
circles,  or,  when  hunting,  skimming  near  the 
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ffround,  alon^  fences  or  hedges,  and  pouncing  sud- 
denly upon  its  unsuspecting  prey.  They  subsist 
upon  birds,  mice,  and  even  moles,  and  I  once 
caught  one  in  a  trap  baited  with  a  living  chicken. 
The  present  species  is  so  closely  allied  to  its  Eu- 
ropean congener,  the  well  known  Oos-hawk,  so 
highly  noted  for  its  feats  in  hawking,  that  by 
many  it  has  been  described  as  the  same. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five  inches  j  breadth  of  wing,  about  three 
feet ;  plumage  above,  fine  slate  blue,  beneath, 
white,  most  elegantly  speckled  with  fine,  trans- 
verse, pencilled,  zigzag  lines  of  dusky.  The  Hon. 
C.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  last  report  on  the 
State  Cabinet,  speaks  of  having  received  as  many 
as  twenty  specimens  of  the  Gos-Uawk  during  the 
year,  (1859,)  from  which  it  appears  that  they  are 
not  so  remarkably  rare  in  New  England  as  for- 
merly supposed ;  and  I  am  guite  confident  that 
this  Hawk  breeds  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  it  is 
often  seen  skimming  over  our  meadows  and  fields 
with  a  swift  gliding  flight. 

Cooper's  Hawk,  {Asiur  Cooperi,  Bonap.,)  a 
bird  named  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano  in  honor 
of  WiLLUM  fcooPER,  of  Ncw  York,  is  an  elegant 
and  quite  rare  species  in  New  England,  though 
said  to  be  common  in  the  Middle  States,  particu- 
larly Ncw  York,  in  autumn  and  towards  winter. 
A  fine  specimen,  now  in  my  possession,  was  shot 
a  few  days  since  while  prowling  about  for  chick- 
ens, it  boldly  alighting  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
house.  It  seems  to  be  an  active,  fearless  bird,  and 
its  de])redations  among  the  poultry  are  often  quite 
annoying.  The  specimen  before  me  measures 
nineteen  inches  in  length,  and  thirty  in  alar  ex- 
tent Color  above  chocolate-brown,  darker  on  the 
head  and  neck,  where  it  is  edged  with  rufous  and 
white ;  below,  white  striped  with  dusky. 

The  Stanley  Hawk,  (Astur  Stanleii,  Aud.,) 
a  new  species  of  Audubon,  in  size  and  markings 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  above  {AHnr 
Cooperi,)  and  is  now  generallv  considered  to  be 
the  same  in  a  difierent  state  oi  plumage. 

The  Broad- Winged  Hawk,  {Astur  latiasi- 
mus,  Jar.,)  by  Bonaparte  is  placed  in  this  genus, 
though  approaching  the  Buzzards  in  habits  and 
food,  as  well  as  somewhat  in  form.  Sir  William 
Jardin,  in  his  excellent  notes  to  Wilson's  work, 
doubtfully  places  it  in  Astur,  with  the  Hawks 
above  described  ;  but  speaks  of  it  as  "one  of  those 
birds  with  dubious  and  combined  characters." 
Though  not  abundant,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in 
all  the  northern  Atlantic  States,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  where  it  is 
generally  resident,  and  is  rarely  seen  as  far  south 
as  Louisiana,  even  in  our  severest  winters.  Its 
food  consists  of  small  birds,  chickens,  ducklings, 
the  smaller  animals,  and  even  frogs  and  snakes ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  rather  sluggish  in  its  disposi- 
tion. The  length  of  this  Hawk,  is  fourteen  inches ; 
breadth  of  wing  thirty-three  inches ;  plumage 
above,  dark  brown,  streaked  with  whitish  on  the 
head ;  beneath,  white,  marked  on  the  breast  with 
pointed  spots  of  brown ;  female  much  larger. 

The  next  section  or  sub-family  of  the  Falconi- 
dee  that  we  meet,  the  Milvinos  (true  Kites ;  Cym- 
indincB  of  some  systematists,)  is  probably  unrepre- 
sented in  the  fauna  of  New  England,  though  a 
beautiful  representative  is  found  in  the  South- 
ern States  in  the  Swallow-Tailed  Hawk  (Naucle- 


rus/urcatus,  Vigars,)  and  though  rarely  seen  &r- 
ther  eastward  than  Pennsylvania,  has)  in  a  few 
instances,  been  captured  id  the  State  of  New 
York,  yet  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  interior  at  far 
north  as  the  44th  degree  of 'latitude.  It  is  a  bird 
of  singular  form  and  habits,  devouring  its  prey, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  air,  and  subsists  large- 
ly upon  insects.  Jardin s  observes,  "I  am  aware 
of  none  that  feed  so  decidedly  on  the  wing  as  that 
now  described ;  in  ererythmg  it  will  appear  more 
like  a  large  swallow  than  an  acciptrine  oinL" 

The  next  number,  containing  an  aooount  of  the 
Buzzard  {Butectnce,)  will  conclude  the  dinmal 
birds  of  prey.  j.  a.  a. 

Jliarthe  Nmo  Bngimid  Ffmwter. 
PIAirO  AXm  WASH-TUB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  Farmer  of  October  6,  in 
an  article  headed  "Piano  vs.  Wash-tub,"  are  set 
forth  notions  and  ideas,  rather  behind  Uie  times, 
to  a  part  of  which  I  would  like  to  reply.  I  am  not 
a  son  of  a  former,  or  the  husband  of  a  farmer's 
wife,  or  a  husband  of  any  kind.  The  writer  ad- 
dresses the  *'dear  good  ladies,"  of  the  present  day, 
and  asks  them  to  compare  their  situation  with 
that  in  which  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
were  placed ;  to  compare  their  household  applian- 
ces and  utensils,  rude  and  few,  with  the  improved 
many  of  the  present  day;  states  that  they,  (the 
mothers,)  knew  no  piano  but  the  spinning-wheel, 
no  seraphine  but  the  wash-tub ;  that  the  cackling 
of  hens,  ^eese  and  turkeys,  blended  with  squeal- 
ingsof  pigs  and  lowing  of  kine,  was  mnsicto 
their  ears,  and  that  they  desired  no  better :  and  to 
sum  up,  they  were  considered  far  below  the  gen- 
erality of  women ^  Did  they  not  rear  from  ten  to 
fourteen  fat,  rugged  sons  and  daughters  and 
clothe  them  all,  in  summer  and  winter,  substan- 
tially and  comfortably,  doing  the  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  making  with  their  own  hands  P  That  they 
were  educated  as  farmer's  wives  should  be,  not  to 
play  the  piano,  or  make  pictures ;  but  to  spin  and 
weave,  bake  and  brew,  make  and  mend,  while  their 
husbands  woyld  plow  and  sow,  mow  and  rake, 
reap  and  thrash,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
they  were  contented  with  their  lot. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  do  we  see  in  all  this, 
but  work,  work,  dig,  delve,  eat,  eat,  drink  ;  mere 
brute  contentment?  Certainly,  no  aims  to  intel- 
lectual or  social  enjoyment,  no  newspapers — Nev 
England  Farmer  included — no  pleasant  studies, 
music,  drawing,  painting,  &c.,  nothing  but  "work, 
work,  work."  I  admit,  that  on  a  pleasant  Mon- 
day morning,  in  a  back  room,  a  "rub-a-dub,"  per- 
formed on  a  wash-board,  with  a  door-yard  accom- 
paniment of  clucking  and  cackling  fowls,  is  a 
pleasing  scene ;  can  almost  fancy  myself  looking 
on  a  similiar  one  in  a  particular  place  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  think  it  quite  an  improvement  in 
the  times,  as  we  now  have  both  piano  and  wash- 
board in  the  same  house,  played  by  the  same 
hands.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  people,  old 
and  young,  of  both  sexes,  who  obtain  their  living, 
aud  a  good  one  too,  by  diverse  occupations  and . 
labor,  and  are  good  practical  musicians  and  sing- 
ers, their  singing  and  playing  not  interfering  with 
their  business  in  the  least ;  know  a  young  lady 
who  plays  the  seraphine,  can  drive  four  horses, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  great  help  to  her  moth- 
er;    know  another  ^\ho  can  get  a  good  dinner, 
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play  the  piano  while  the  men  are  eating,  and  can 
teach  beside. 

Look  at  our  male  musicians  throughout  the 
country ;  all  are  Carmers^mechanics,  artists,  clerks, 
all  engaged  in  some  daily  occupation.  The  "lot** 
of  which  Miss  Spinster  speaks,  people  will  not  be 
contented  with  in  these  days  ;  machinery  and  im- 
proved implements  of  every  description  have  les- 
sened our  labors.  The  tired  farmer  is  not  obliged 
to  labor  late  in  the  evening,  paring  apples,  husk- 
ing corn,  &c ;  machines  help  him  do  this,  giving 
him  most  of  his  evenings  in  which  to  enjoy  his 
books,  papers,  violin,  the  society  of  his  family, 
neighbors  and  friends.  If  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  contented  with  their  lot,  we  have 
reason  to  be  much  more  contented  with  ours,  and 
if  we  are  not,  we  are  a  thankless  and  thoughtless 
generation.  Old  Bach. 

ON  THB  HTTiTiS. 

Princeton,  October  16, 1860. 

Gentlemen  : — Why  do  not  more  of  your  nov- 
elty-seeking citizens  come  out  here  and  get  up 
higher  in  the  world  than  they  ever  stood  before  ? 
Even  the  denizens  of  Beacon  Street  might  do 
this  and  find  pleasure  aiid  profit  in  it,  if  pure  air 
and  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  renewed  health  are  val- 
aable.  Here  I  am,  up,  up,  I  cannot  tell  how  high, 
and  yet  old  Wachuset  looms  up  nineteen  hundred 
feet  higher  than  I  am.  Sixty  feet  below  the  apex 
are  the  white  tents  of  the  United  States  Survey- 
ing Party,  having  a  good  time  when  they  can. 
Sunday  night  was  a  '*buster*'  up  there,  and  made 
lively  work  with  every  thing  that  was  not  tied 
down  to  peg  or  rock.  The  "rains  descended  and 
the  floods  came,**  and  along  with  them  snow  and 
hail,  and  a  breeze  that  would  have  started  a  Cali- 
fornia clipper  through  the  water  at  twenty  knots 
an  hour.  One  of  the  party  up  there  said  to  me : 
"The  wind  blew  fearfully  that  night"  They  are 
encamped  sixty  feet  below  the  tdp,  so  that  they 
lead  a  living  spring,  which  they  found  half-way 
between  them  and  the  highest  point,  into  the  midst 
of  their  canvas  village. 

I  came  here  last  evening  to  have  an  agricultural 
talk  with  the  people,  which  took  place  very  pleas- 
antly to  myself,  at  least,  at  the  Town  Hall.  I 
found  many  of  them  appreciating  the  blessings 
which  their  occupation  confers,  and  with  large 
views  of  its  dignity  and  importance.  They  have  es- 
tablished a  Farmers'  Club,  and  are  entering  vigo- 
rously upon  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  im- 
provement. Some  of  the  young  men  were  ear- 
nest in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
draining  lands,  as  that  is  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion next  week.  Hon.  John  Bbooks,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  men  of  the  age, 
has  not  only  the  disposition  but  the  means  to  set 
many  good  examples,  and  he  has  done  so  in  a 
highly  commendable  manner.  If  he  is  willing  to 
risk  the  expenditure  of  $25  to  $50  per  acre  in  an 


experiment  of  under  draining,  and  the  experiment 
proves  a  successful  one,  and  increases  the  profits 
of  crops  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  that  example  set- 
tles the  question  for  all  his  towns-people  who  pos- 
sess similar  lands.  They  need  no  longer  to  labor 
in  doubt,  but  with  the  ceriainiy  of  success.  It  is 
in  this  light  that  men  of  progress  make  themselves 
especially  serviceable  to  the  world.  There  are 
many  excellent  farms  in  the  town,  but  my  arrival 
there  was  too  late  to  afford  me  any  opportunity 
of  looking  at  their  stock,  or  at  the  crops  they  had 
just  secured.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  much 
broken  by  abrupt  hills  which  are  swept  by  fierce 
winds  during  several  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
roads  in  winter  are  often  considerably  obstructed 
with  snow ;  but  this  admirably  adapts  the  land  to 
grazing  purposes,  so  that  fine  steers,  oxen  and 
milch  cows  are  produced  abundantly. 

With  such  pasturage  the  dairy  becomes  a 
prominent  feature  in  their  agricultural  industry, 
and  they  produce  butter  of  the  most  excellent 
quality,  considerable  of  which,  1  was  informed,  is 
contracted  for  at  thirty  cents  per  pound  in  Bos- 
ton market  Large  quantities,  also,  of  excellent 
quality,  go  to  Worcester,  where  it  is  always  in 
demand,  the  good  people  of  that  city  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  butter-making  skill  of  their 
neat  mountain  neighbors.  The  people  of  the  town 
are  intelligent,  industrious  and  frugal,  and  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  complacency,  considering  how  ele- 
vated they  are  themselves ! 

Returning  f^om  the  exercises  at  the  Hall,  I 
had  an  hour's  pleasant  chat  with  my  kind  host 
and  his  wife  before  a  glowing  wood  fire  in  an 
open  Franklin  stove.  The  frost  was  sharp  and 
the  wind  was  up  when  I  went  to  my  chamber,  and 
when  fairly  "under  the  cappers,"  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  lose  at  once  in  forgetfulness  the  delight- 
ful music  it  made  as  it  swept  from  the  snow-clad 
mountain  behind  me  down  to  the  world  below.  So 
in  a  dreamy  state  I  laid  and  heard  it  sing  its  wild 
mountain  song,  sometimes  fancying  the  sea  before 
me,  with  its  restless  and  never-ceasing  waves  try- 
ing to  wash  out  the  base  of  old  Wachuset,  but 
waking  a  little,  missed  the  regular  cadences  of 
coming  and  retreating  waves,  and  became  sensi- 
ble that  I  was  in  the  region  of  old  Boreas  and  his 
attendant  train.  The  snow  now  lies  in  little  drifts 
under  the  north  side  of  fences  and  buildings,  the 
remnant  of  Sunday  night's  storm. 

My  visit  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  for  which  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  the  attentions  of  Major  S. 
S.  Hastings  and  his  kind  lady,  who  took  me  in 
when  cold  and  hungry,  and  set  me  down  to  a  boun- 
tiful table  before  a  good  wood  fire  !  Think  of 
that,  gentlemen,  and  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours,  SiMON  Brown. 

Meamn.  Noursb,  Eatos  &  Tolmait. 
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LADIES^  DEPARTMENT, 

For  the  New  ^gland  Farmer, 
DOMSSTIO   B3BCBIFTS. 

Ketchup. — I  notice  by  your  paper  of  Sept  29, 
that  "A  Mechanic'*  wishes  to  know  the  best  way 
of  making  tomato  ketchup.    I  will  give  you  my 

receipt. 

Take  one  gallon  of  skinned  tomatoes,  fully  npe, 
one  pint  of  sharp  vinegar,  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  of  black  pepper,  two  of  mustard,  all 
ground  fine,  simmered  slowly  three  hours  in  a 
porcelain  kettle.  Strain  through  a  sieve.  It  may 
be  used  in  three  weeks,  but  improves  by  age.  I 
have  some  now,  that  was  made  one  year  ago,  and 
it  is  much  better  than  when  new. 

Cream  Cake.— Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  thick 
cream,  one  of  sugar,  flour  enough  to  make  it  as 
hard  as  pound  cake,  soda  and  spice  as  you  like. 

Fruit  Cake. — Three  eggs,  two  and  one-half 
cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  of  but- 
ter, four  of  flour,  a  little  soda,  spice  and  fruit  as 
any  one  wishes. 

White  Cake. — ^Three  eggs,  two  cups  of  white 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  of  new  milk, 
three  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar, 
one  of  soda,  a  teaspoonml  of  extract  of  lemon  or 
rose ;  dissolve  the  soda  in  water. 

You  may  find  better  receipts,  but  these  are 
good.  A  Subscriber. 

Frescott,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1860. 


WOMAN'S  COnBAGB. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  statement  of  the 
clerk  of  the  steamer,  which  went  down  on  Fri- 
day night,  without  being  struck  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  the  ladies.  '*They  were 
pale,  but  silent ;  there  was  not  a  cry  or  a  shriek.'' 
The  fortitude  and  resignation  of  men  may  have 
failed,  but  theirs  failed  not.  So  is  it  always  in  the 
great  exigencies  which  women  are  called  to  meet. 
When  troubles  or  dangers  are  but  slight,  they  are 
more  excited  and  more  alarmed  than  men.  But 
let  an  overwhelming  calamitv  bury  the  fortunes 
and  hopes  of  the  husband,  or  rather,  or  brother,  in 
sudden  night,  let  disease  or  accident  strike  him 
down  and  stretch  him  on  the  bed  of  keenest  suf- 
fering, then  when  strong  men's  hearts  fail  them, 
when  their  nerves  are  unstrung,  when  quaking 
fear  or  hopeless  despondency  takes  possession  of 
their  souls,  the  frail,  weak  woman  rises  with  elas- 
ticity and  calm  determination  to  the  demands  of 
the  terrible  emergency,  and  with  untrembling 
hand  an4  cheerful  voice  hastens  to  perform  those 
blessed  ministrations,  for  which  the  might  of  men 
was  inadequate.  How  many  scenes  of  danger 
have  we  heard  described,  conflagrations,  assassi- 
nations, shipwrecks,  in  which  women  have  with 
heroic  patience  and  submission  bowed  meekly  to 
their  fate,  and  have  taught  the  sublime  lesson  of 
Christian  resignation  to  the  husbands  and  fathers 
who  were  with  them.  In  the  hour  of  trial  her 
weakness  becomes  strength,  her  sen8ibilit)r  is 
swallowed  up  in  faith.  There  were  men  of  re- 
nown in  the  Lady  Elgin,  men  whose  names  are 
known  through  the  wide  world,  but  none  of  them 
ever  did  a  braver  or  more  heroic  deed  than  was 
achieved  by  those  noble  women  who  sat  in  silence 
awaiting  their  death, — Providence  Journal. 


HWAHYNQ  GRTLDBSJEr. 

1.  Children  should  not  go  to  school  antil  six 
years  old. 

2.  Should  not  learn  at  home  diiruig  that  time 
more  than  the  alphabet,  religious  teachingB  ex- 
cepted. 

3.  Should  be  fed  with  plain,  substantial  food, 
at  regular  intervals  of  not  less  than  four  hours. 

4.  Should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  anything  with- 
in two  hours  of  bed-time. 

6.  Should  have  nothing  for  supper  bat  a  sin- 
gle cup  of  warm  drink,  such  as  very  weak  tea  of 
some  Kind,  or  warm  milk  and  water,  with  one 
slice  of  cold  bread  and  batter — ^nothing  else. 

6.  Should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  on  hair  mat- 
tresses, without  caps,  feet  first  well  wanned  by  the 
fire  or  rubbed  with  the  hands  until  perfectly  dry; 
extra  covering  on  the  lower  limbs,  but  little  on 
the  body. 

7.  Should  be  compelled  to  be  out  of  doors  for 
the  greater  part  of  aaylight,  from  after  breakfast 
until  half  an  hour  before  sundown,  unless  in 
damp,  raw  weather,  when  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  outside  the  door. 

8.  Never  limit  a  healthy  child  as  to  sleeping  at 
eating,  except  at  supper ;  but  compel  regularity  as 
to  both ;  it  IS  of  great  importance. 

9.  Never  compel  a  child  to  sit  still,  nor  inter- 
fere with  its  enjoyment,  as  long  as  it  is  not  ac- 
tually injurious  to  person  or  property,  or  against 
good  morals. 

10.  Never  threaten  a  child  ;  it  is  cruel,  unjast 
and  dangerous.  What  you  have  to  do,  do  it,  and 
be  done  with  it. 

11.  Never  speak  harshly  or  angrily,  but  mildly, 
kindly,  and,  wnen  really  needed,  firmlv — no  more. 

12.  By  all  means  arrange  it  so  that  the  last 
words  between  you  and  your  children  at  bed-time, 
espcially  the  younger  ones,  shall  be  words  of  un- 
mixed lovingness  and  afiection. — ffaWs  Journal 
of  Health. 


Elderberrt  Wine. — ^The  quantity  of  fruit 
quired,  is  one  gallon  of  ripe  elderberries  for  every 
two  gallons  of  wine.  For  ten  gallons  wine  take 
five  gallons  berries,  boil  them  in  five  or  six  gallons 
of  water,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  whatever  the 
liouor  proves  short  of  ten  gallons,  make  up  as 
follows :  Add  water  to  the  pulp,  stir  it  about  and 
strain  to  the  rest.  Add  thirty  pounds  sugar  and 
two  or  three  ounces  hops.  Then  take  three-quar^ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  ginger-root  bruised,  ^ve  oun- 
ces cloves,  one  of  cinnamon,  and  put  them  to- 
gether in  a  bag  and  tie  loosely.  Put  the  bag  with 
Its  contents  into  the  previous  mixture,  and  boil 
two  hours ;  when  quite  cool,  ferment  with  yeast  as 
you  do  beer.  In  two  or  three  days  draw  the  li- 
quor off  into  a  cask,  suspend  the  bag  of  spices  by 
a  string  not  long  enougn  to  reach  the  bottom  i 
paste  over  stiff  brown  paper.  It  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  two  months. — Boston  Cultivator. 


It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  bom  babies  in  in- 
tellect. Could  we  understand  half  what  most 
mothers  say  and  do  to  their  infants,  we  should  be 
filled  with  a  conceit  of  our  own  importance,  which 
would  render  us  insupportable  through  life.  Hap- 
py the  boy  whose  mother  is  tired  of  talking  non- 
sense to  him  before  he  is  old  enough  to  know  the 
sense  of  it  I 
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Thoo'rl  UL  Ihe  norld  to  mc  !■ 

.  ECEMBGR,  list  pale 
BTisitor        of       the 

y  twelve,  ihe  comes 
Bcatters  the 
^anow-wreath  over 
f  the  roofa  of  our 
'l  dwellings,        and 

;  itreets  — the  nips 
the  latest  Ilowtr 
,  that  has  dared  to 
ts  little  head 
)  the  sunshine  —  she 
I'ltee  every  living  thing 
liidcr  shelter,  and  bids 
i^ian  seek  in-doors  for 
)  that  comfort  which  ho  can  no 
I  longer  find  abroad.  Now  we 
begin  to  see  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  to  have  a  home.  Perhaps 
'.  used  to  tbinh,  sometimes,  last 
Bummer,  that  tho  birds  had  a  mighty  nice  time  of 
it,  singing  up  there  among  the  green  leaves.  No 
farm,  no  merchandise,  no  workshop,  no  ofRce  to 
trouble  their  little  brains.  Nothing  to  do  but  fly 
about  among  their  vast  possessions,  and  get  their 
dinner — which  never  needs  cooking — and  then  fly 
back  and  sing  another  long  !  But  now  we  see 
that  we  have  some  privileges  which  the  birds  have 
not.  At  the  first  cold  wind,  the  poor  things  must 
quit  their  homes,  and  fly  away — away— nobody 
knows  where — but  although  it  may  be  to  a  far 
pleasanter  clime  than  ours,  this  perpetual  migra- 
tion docs  not  meet  our  views  at  all. 


On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  we  are  not  a  bird. 
Man,  AiDugh  a  working  animal,  finds  a  compen- 
sation for  his  labors,  and  his  greatest  compensa- 
tion, in  the  power  to  establish  a  permanent  home. 
He  may  be  exposed  to  cold  and  hardship  through 
the  short  winter  day,  he  may  have  to  buffet  a 
driving  storm  before  he  reaches  his  own  door,  but 
once  there,  he  feels  that  it  is  a  haven  of  rest  To 
be  sure  he  stands  there  in  the  hall  looking  like  m. 
great  snow-man,  but  then  it  is  his  wife's  hands- 
that  help  him  oflT  with  his  great  coat, — it  is  his 
own  little  bright-eyed  girl  that  stands  laughing  and 
dancing  while  he  emerges  from  his  heap  of  wrap-- 
pings.  She  it  is  who  has  got  his  arm-chair  and  sQp- 
pert  all  ready  for  him  close  by  the  tire.  By-and- 
by,  when  he  gets  warm,  he  gathers  with  his  family 
about  the  pleasant  tea-table,  and  all  arc  eager  to 
hear  what  news  he  brings  from  the  great  world 
without  to  his  little  world  within,  and  he,  on  hia 
pari,  has  been  looking  forward  to  this  very  home 
through  all  the  busy  day.  Perhaps  he  isn't  a  man 
of  any  great  importance  anywhere  else,  but  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  be  is  the 
centre  and  stay  at  one  household.  "Trench"  (on 
the  use  of  words,)— some  of  our  reader*  may  not 
have  seen  it— says  husband  weans  Jtotue-hand, 
that  strong,  embracing  power  that  unites  and 
holds  together  all  the  family.  There  are  men  who 
seem  bom  with  a  propensity  to  rove.  They  wan- 
der over  land  and  sea,  and  are  never  ^at  rest,  yet 
often  the  very  motive  which  sends  them  farther, 
is  a  latent  desire  to  obtain  means  to  found,  at  last  , 
a  pleasant  and  comfortable  home  for  tbcmBclvcs, ' 
In  most  cases,  a  man  will  not  expatriate  himself  if 
he  can  help  it,  and  if,  by  chance,  he  inherit  hia 
fiither's  house,  the  homestead  cot— with  what  te- 
nacity he  cliiigs  to  the  spoL  He  would  not  give 
up  these  old  associations  for  anything  thorl  of  a 
home  in  Paradise  I 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  United 
States  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  welcomed  with 
enthnsiasm  wherever  he  went.     Ha  was  followed 
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by  crowds  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  our 
cities — ladies  threw  bouquets  and  waved  handker- 
chiefs at  him — ^men  cheered  him — ^he  was  ^en 
sight-seeing — he  was  invited  to  lunch — balls  were 
made  for  him — and  thus  day  after  day — week  af- 
ter week — ^until,  if  we  may  venture  to  suppose 
him  made  of  flesh  and  blood  at  all  similar  to  that 
of  other  mortals,  the  brains  of  his  Royal  Highness 
must  hare  whirled  in  confusion.  Now,  in  the 
depths  of  our  republican  heart,  we  could  not  help 
wishing  that  the  programme  might  have  been  va- 
ried a  little.  He  can  see  at  home  more  splendor, 
more  diamonds,  and  as  many  gay  men  and  women 
a#  we  could  possibly  show  him  here.  All  this 
was  very  well,  but  it  could  be  no  novelty  to  him. 

What  idea  could  he  obtain  from  it  of  the  life 
of  the  great  multitude  of  the  people  ?  Of  that 
wherein  our  great  strength  lieth  P  We  wotrid  like 
to  have  had  him  make  a  "progress"  through  the 
quiet  villages  of  New  England,  to  have  had  him 
talk  a  little  with  our  plain  country  people,  as  well 
as  dance  with  our  city  belles.  He  should  have 
seen  the  white  church  spire  rising  among  the  hills, 
with  the  school-house  and  academy  near  by,  and 
the  comfortable  but  unpretending  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  could  even  wish  that  his  Royal 
Highness  might  have  stepped  his  foot  into  one  of 
our  meeting-houses,  might  have  visited  a  district- 
school — aye,  and  been  introduced  to  its  pretty 
mistress — that  he  might  have  called  at  the  house 
of  some  untitled  citizen. 

These  things  are  American,  these  things  are 
characteristic,  while  a  ball-room  is  a  ball-room,  all 
the  world  over. 

He  did  go  hunting  on  the  prairies — we  are  glad 
of  that,  and  he  saw  our  Falls  of  Niagara  too,  in 
all  the  right  royal  majesty  of  nature,  roaring  and 
dashing  over  their  stony  walls  untrammelled  by 
etiquette,  and  not  introduced  by  the  '*Mayor.'' 

Well,  the  year  has  almost  gone  by  that  brought 
the  young  stranger  to  our  shores,  and  his  visit 
will  long  be  remembered  by  a  friendly  people,  and 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  matter  of  history, 
and  the  year  has  made  other  records  too — some 
public,  some  private, — the  first  will  find  a  place 
in  the  archives  of  our  country,  the  latter  in  the 
hearts  of  inaividuals — but  whatever  its  record  has 
been,  it  is  almost  finished  now.  A  few  weeks,  and 
we  shall  bid  farewell  to  its  departing  footsteps, 
and  welcome  the  dawn  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Sixty-One. 

Cats  Free  from  Headache. — It  is  ouite  won- 
derful to  see  a  cat  jump  down  heights,  she  never 
seems  to  hurt  herself,  or  to  feel  giddy  with  the 
fall ;  she  always  falls  on  her  feet,  and  these  are  so 
beautifully  padded  that  they  seldom  or  ever  get 
broken.  I  never  knew  of  a  cat  breaking  its  leg 
from  an  accident,  but  in  one  instance,  and  that 
was  a  French  cat,   which  fell  down  stairs  in  the 


most  stupid  manner.  Why  does  not  the  cat  get 
a  headache  after  her  deep  jumps  ? — why  does  she 
not  get  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  a  man  or  dog 
would,  if  he  performed  a  similar  acrobatic  feat  ? 
If  we  take  down  one  of  our  dry  cats'  heads  off  the 
keeper's  museum  wall  and  break  it  up,  we  shall 
see  that  it  has  a  regular  partition  wall  proj^^cting 
from  its  sides,  a  good  way  inwards  towards  the 
centre,  so  as  to  prevent  the  brain  from  suffering 
from  concussion.  This  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
contrivance,  and  shows  an  admirable  internal 
structure,  made  in  wonderful  conformity  with  ex- 
ternal  form  and  nocturnal  habits. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 
««SHINOIiINQ.»» 


Mr.  Editor  : — One  of  your  correspondents,  un- 
der the  above  heading,  in  answer  to  "What  will 
make  shingles  last  longer,"  gives  some  instruc- 
tions and  reasons  which  you  very  justly  call  "cap- 
ital ;"  yet  his  methods,  in  part,  by  which  he  ar- 
rives at  those  reasons,  are  not  quite  so  clear  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

Laying  shingles  as  they  should  be  requires  more 
mechanical  skill  or  knowledge  than  it  is  often 
supposed  to,  or  else  we  should  not  so  often  see 
inexperienced  boys,  and  any  Jonathans  who  may 
happen  to  be  procured  for  small  pay  and  board, 
shuigling  alone  with  a  few  meagre  instructions, 
and  those  being  mostly  disregarded.  But  howev- 
er properly  laid,  if  not  properly  nailed,  the  de- 
sired object  is  in  a  great  measure  frustrated.  In 
respect  to  the  nailing,  Mr.  Emerson  says : 

"However  wide  the  shingles  may  be,  I  do  not 
allow  the  nails  to  be  put  more  than  two  inches 
apart." 

Query. — Where  are  the  nails  to  be  put  in  the 
shingles  P  I  have  seen  those  who  would  have  but 
one  nail  in  a  shingle  of  any  width,  and  that  near- 
ly in  the  middle ;  and  those  who  would  have  but 
one,  and  that  in  one  edge ;  and  again,  those  who 
would  have  in  a  shingle,  say  six  inches  wide,  three 
to  four  nails,  and  so  on  in  propoition  to  the  width, 
making,  if  equally  spaced,  about  as  near  as  your 
correspondent  directs.  From  his  reason,  aided 
by  my  own  notion,  I  infer  that  he  uses  but  two 
nails  in  any  shingle,  however  wide ;  yet,  one 
holding  to  using  more  nails  might  prefer  a  nail 
every  two  inches,  perhaps. 

Again,  he  does  "not  want  the  nails  drove  quite 
in,  or  so  as  to  sink  the  heads,"  but  to  "hola  up 
the  butts  of  the  next  row  of  shingles."  True,  it 
will  ventilate  the  roof,  but  will  it  not  let  the  snow 
and  wind  liberally  through  the  roof  or  walls  on 
our  New  England  hills,  and  increase  the  liability 
to  their  being  blown  off?  If  sheathing  paper  is 
used,  or  the  interspaces  are  properly  filled  with 
whitewash,  paint,  or  cement,  applied  upon  each 
course  as  they  are  laid,  this  will  be  avoided,  of 
course,  in  a  great  degree. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  use  a  "straight- 
edge" about  as  wide  as  the  shingles  are  laid  to 
the  weather,  and  thus  avoid  the  "dirty  work"  of 
which  the  carpenters  complain  ?  But  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  give  my  views  and  experience  in  this 
article,  but  rather  to  call  the  writer's  attention  to 
the  matter  so  that  he  may  give  more  light  upon 
this  important  subject,  let  this,  for  the  present) 
suffice.  O.  W.  True. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,  Maine. 
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For  the  New  Bngiand  Fcarmer, 
OUB  TOWN. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  frequently  see  communica- 
tions from  other  towns,  describing  their  location, 
their  improvements,  their  general  progress,  and 
other  matters  more  particularly  connected  with 
such  towns,  but  have  never  seen  anything  written 
from  our  town ;  and  as  a  town,  I  am  not  aware 
thtit  anything  has  ever  been  published  to  give  us 
even  an  introduction  to  the  world.  And  now,  with 
your  approbation,  I  should  like  to  give,  through 
the  medium  of  the  New  England  Farmert  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  business  operations  in  the  little 
town  of  Fairhaven. 

It  is  a  small  town,  situated  in  Rutland  county, 
Western  Vermont,  a  few  miles  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  separated  by  a  small  stream 
from  the  Empire  State.  Its  area  is  only  about 
fifteen  square  miles,  one-third  of  which  is  unin- 
habited, the  soil  being  somewhat  unfavorable  to 
cultivation,  but  valuable  for  wood  and  timber. 
Its  population  is  a  little  less  than  1400,  (being 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  within  the  last 
ten  years,)  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  slaters 
and  other  manufacturers. 

Agriculture  is  receiving  some  attention,  espe- 
cially of  late,  as  you  will  see  by  your  subscription 
list,  that  quite  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of 
the  New  England  Farmer  are  taken  here.  Our 
farmers  are*  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  im- 
proving their  stock,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by 
the  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  at  our 
Town  Fair  this  fall,  and  to  the  importance  of 
making  and  saving  manure,  deeper  and  more 
thorough  tillage,  building  good  barns,  instead  of 
the  coarse,  sham  things  of  "olden  time,"  under- 
draining,  &c.,  though  the  latter  has  not,  as  yet 
been  carried  out  very  extensively,  but  some  have 
made  beginnings. 

The  slate  quarries  employ  on  an  average  about 
100  hands,  and  produce  1500  to  2000  squares  per 
month.  Here  let  me  remark  that  a  square  of  slate 
covers  ten  feet  square,  or  100  square  feet  of  roof. 
Slaters  generally  contract  to  furnish,  transport 
and  lay  the  slate  fMr  so  much  per  square. 

Our  factories  are  small,  compared  with  some 
others  in  the  country,  but  are  doing  good  busi- 
ness for  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

We  have  one  forge  of  two  fires,  with  rolling- 
mill  and  nail-factory  attached,  producmg  from 
iron  made  here  and  elsewhere,  some  1200  kegs, 
or  60  tons  of  nails,  and  as  much  more  of  marble- 
saws,  nail-rods,  horse-shoe  iron,  &c.,  per  month  ; 
a  beautiful  saw-mill,  grist-mill  and  tannery ;  new 
woolen  factory,  just  ready  to  go  into  opera- 
tion, with  some  800  spindles  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
looms. 

A  paper-mill  that  has  been  in  operation  nearly 
half  a  century  is  now  undergoing  thorough  re- 
pairs, and  expected  to  produce  twenty-five  to 
thirty  tons  of  paper  per  month,  and  will  employ 
fifteen  to  twenty  nands. 

Our  marble-mill  runs  twelve  gangs  of  saws, 
employing  twenty-five  hands,  and  cutting  equal 
to  16  or  17,000  feet,  two  inch  stuff,  per  month. 
Here  I  remark  that  marble-saws  are  simple  plates 
of  soft  iron  without  teeth,  used  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  cut  up  a  whole  block  at  once.  They  work 
horizontally,  and,  by  the  constant  application  of 
sand  and  water,  work  through  a  large  block  in 


four  to  six  days.  I  would  also  remark  that  the 
marble  company  quarry  their  own  marble  in  the 
town  of  Rutland,  where  they  employ  fifty  men,  at 
an  expense  of  over  $1000  per  month,  and  that 
other  Dusiness  men  of  this  town  are  also  doing 
considerable  in  other  places. 

A  factory  for  cutting  and  finishing  marble,  and 
for  sawing,  cutting  and  marbleizing  slate,  has  just 
commenced  operations.  It  promises  well,  and  has 
already  produced  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
that  kind  of  work,  all  within  the  space  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  Saratoga  and  Whitehall  Rail- 
road passes  within  a  few  rods  of  these  works,  af- 
fording ample  facility  for  transporting  every  kind 
of  commodity  with  the  utmost  convenience. 

We  have  four  stores  of  general  merchandise, 
two  of  fiour,  two  groceries,  one  hotel,  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  aoctors  and  lawyers. 

The  village  proper  is  on  a  level  plain  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  river,  having  a  public  green  of 
about  eleven  acres,  with  a  large  park  in  the  cen- 
tre, laid  out  in  elliptic  form,  enclosed  by  a  fence 
with  posts  of  marble,  and  well  planted  with  trees, 
which  already  begin  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  grove.  Here  are  four  churches,  small,  but  con? 
venient,  and  neatly  finished,  and  regularly  occu- 
pied, and  another  nearly  finished.  A  Town  House 
of  brick,  some  forty-four  by  sixty-four  feet,  and 
another  large  house  of  marble,  cut  and  polished, 
with  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  of  wood,  are 
now  in  course  of  erection.  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  some  other  things,  but  have  already  written 
longer  than  I  intended.  H.  Brigos. 

Fairhaven,  Vt,  Oct,,  1860. 


\rsirrrLATiON  of  the  apple  babbel. 

By  this  we  mean  the  boring  of  holes  in  the 
head  staves  of  the  barrels  that  will  allow  the  es- 
cape of  the  moisture  that  is  constantly  passing  oft 
from  the  newly  gathered  fruit.  We  hazard  noth- 
ing in  the  statement  that  one-half  the  fruit  sent  to 
this  market  this  season,  so  far,  has  been  materially 
injured  from  this  cause.  The  efiect  of  confined 
vapor  upon  the  apple  is  not  at  once  apparent. 
The  fruit  appears  uncommonly  bright  on  the  first 
opening — but  as  the  surface  dries  off,  the  apple 
begins  to  grow  dull  looking,  and  if  a  light  skinned 
apple,  in  a  day  or  two  will  present  the  appearance 
of  naif-baked  fruit 

But  this  steaming  from  confinement  not  only 
injures  the  sale  of  the  fruit,  but  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  consumer,  his  fruit  does  not 
keep  as  he  supposed  it  would,  and  as  the  variety 
of  apple  he  purchased  led  him  to  suppose  it  would. 
Premature  decay  is  sure  to  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  ventilation. —  Chicago 
Fruit  Dealer. 

Salt  for  Fence  Posts. — ^A  correspondent  of 
the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Agriculture  set  some  white 
oak  posts,  about  twelve  inches  square,  thirty  years 
ago,  and  on  examining  them  the  other  day  he 
found  them  all  sound.  After  setting,  he  bored 
into  each  post,  about  three  inches  above  ground, 
with  a  two-inch  auger,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°, 
and  filled  the  hole  with  salt  and  plugged  it  up.  It 
took  about  half  a  pint  of  salt  to  each  post.  The 
plugs  are  yet  in,  and  the  posts  look  as  sound  as 
when  set    He  tried  none  without  salt. 
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For  fto  Nem  Buglamd  Farmer. 

BQYPTTAIT  COBN. 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  your  regarded  issue  of  the 
13th,  I  notice  jour  remarks  headed  "Eg}'ptian 
Corn,"  concluding  as  follows,  viz  :  "We  refer  to 
this  matter  to  show  the  results  of  one  experiment 
with  the  Egyptian  com,  and  to  ask  our  friends 
who  "enclosed  one  dollar  in  stamps  or  currency  to 
Mr.  Crandall,  and  who  have  grown  the  Egyptian 
corn,  to  inform  ub  what  success  attended  the  ex- 
periment." 

I  would  state,  in  answer,  that  never  seeing  your 
advertising  columns  filled  with  gullibilities,  and 
disgusting  insertions,  I  felt  a  confidence  in  re- 
sponding to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Crandall  as  con- 
tained in  your  issue  of  May  last,  and  at  once,  on 
reading  the  same,  I  remitted  the  one  dollar  indi- 
cated to  the  party,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
the  appropriate  return.  Soon  after,  I  received  by 
mail  an  envelope  containing  about  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  the  so  called  "Egyptian  seed  corn,"  with  a 
few  %vord8  of  direction,  (printed  upon  a  mere  scrap 
of  paper,)  and  naught  further !  At  once  I  placed 
the  corn  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
I  reside,  Tone  of  your  subscribers,)  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  practical  farmer.  He  prepared  some 
ground  forthwith  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  in 
the  very  best  portion  of  his  farm  and  manured  the 
same  well.  Planted  four  kernels  of  the  corn  in  each 
hill,  making  in  all  about  twenty  hills.  This  plant- 
ing took  place  about  June  1st,  last  past,  and  the 
hills  were  well  hoed  and  cared  for.  The  result  of 
all  was  a  very  slow  coming  forth  of  the  corn  at  all. 
At  last  it  poked  its  lazy  and  attenuated  develop- 
ment upward,  but  gave  never  an  indication  of 
product  for  a  long  time.  Finally  some  ears  ap- 
peared, but  "few  and  far  between,"  I  assure  you. 
The  last  past  week  the  result  was  harvested,  yield- 
ing from  the  entire  twenty  (perhaps  thirty,)  hills, 
a  short  half  bushel  of  ears  of  the  so  called  "Egyp- 
tian com,"  part  red  and  part  white,  looking  as  sicK- 
ly  as  if  it  had  left  home  too  early.  From  these  we 
were  enabled  to  secure  about  twenty-five  ears  only 
worth  looking  at,  and  with  the  balance  we  insult- 
ed our  hogs  by  tossing  it  to  them,  and  a  poor  mess 
they  had  of  it,  too,  you  may  well  imagine.  For 
it  was  but  a  short  half  bushel  of  stunted,  worthless 
com  that  was  the  rendering,  from  the  all  prom- 
ising Crandall  seed  of  Egypt !  The  stalks  are 
coarse,  wiry,  with  a  sort  of  saw  edge,  and  reject- 
ed by  our  cattle, — as  they  are  ever  accustomed  to 
a  better  feed,  not  beine  of  Egyptian  descent,  and 
not  in  any  sense  familiar  with  the  "leeks  and 
onions"  of  that  region. 

A  sample  of  the  best  ears  I  could  find  in  all,  I 
send  you  by  express,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  the  same,  or  aught  from  my  letter,  as  you 
may  choose.  I  must  only,  however,  remark  in 
this  reply  to  your  request,  that  I  think  there  must 
have  been  two  omissions  in  the  grouping  of  the 
^'Plagues  of  Egypt/'  as  given  to  us  in  the  ancient 
Mosaic  records !  The  first  of  these  I  deem  to  have 
been  this  "Egyptian  Corn,"  (if  such  it  be,)  and 
ihe  second  the  ancestry  of  this  intending  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  Mr.  Crandall,  if  he  came  from 
**tho8e  diggings." 

Be  assured,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Mr.  Crandall  hum- 
bugged your  readers  most  essentially ,who  sent  him 
their  money  for  his  worthless  trash.  However, 
this  is  but  the  second  time  I  have  been  deluded 


by  such  pufly  advertisements,  and  in  future  shall 
ever  deem  them  as  unprofitable,  and  let  them  pass. 
At  present,  please  regard  me  but  as  him  of  whom 
it  was  said,  "Fool  and  his  money  soon  parted." 

Yet  parted  not  for  any  "corn" 

That'd  worthy  a  deecripUon — 
But  for  a  corn — ^looked  so  forlorn, 

They  christened  it  Egyptian. 

Should  you  wish  anv  further  information  as  to 
this  very  rare  cereal,  toe  gentleman  with  whom  I 
reside,  (Mr.  John  Williams,)  will  cheerfully  af- 
ford you  the  same,  and  give  you  the  result  of  its 
fattening  qualities  on  his  swine,  who  were  favored 
with  a  homoeopathic  taste  of  the  same. 

Edwabd  Brinley. 

Oak  Em,  Oct.  15,  1860. 


Far  the  New  Bn^and  Fa 


WHAT  WB  Fnn>  IK  AN  ^SNQJABEL 
KSWBFAFSB. 

BY    JUDGE    FBENCH. 

How  much  a  single  number  of  a  well  conducted 
newspaper  tells  us  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
where  it  is  published !  I  am  led  to  this  reflection 
by  reading  the  **Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agrteui" 
tural  Journal"  a  paper  published  weekly  in  Lon- 
don. How  significant  is  every  paragraph  of  the 
differences  between  Old  England  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  number  of  Sept.  24, 1860,  is  before  us. 
Let  us  look  a  moment  at  its  contents.  Here  is  a 
little  table  showing  the  quantities  of  "com"  im- 
ported into  eleven  ports  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  week  ending  Sept.  12th.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  com  in  England  does  not  mean  In- 
dian com,  but  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  amount  for 
the  week  is  222,416  quarters,  which  multiplied 
by  8  gives  the  number  of  bushels  1,779,328! 
nearly  two  million  bushels  of  grain  brought  into 
those  ports  in  a  single  week,  equal  to  about  324 
thousand  bushels  per  day.  This  is  truly  sur^ 
prising,  and  we  should  at  once  conclude  that  this 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  week.  If,  how- 
evcT,  we  turn  to  Caird's  recent  letters  on  Prairie 
Farming,  we  shall  find  at  page  9  the  following : 
"During  the  last  year,  (1858,)  we  have  imported 
into  this  country  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  million 
quarters  (8  million  bushels)  of  grain  each  month. 
We  have  thus,  in  addition  to  our  home  crop,  con- 
sumed each  day  the  produce  of  ten  thousand  acres 
of  foreign  land."  Now  ten  thousand  acres  of 
wheat,  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  would  give  250,- 
000  bushels,  a  little  short  of  the  daily  quantity  re- 
ported in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  the  single 
week.  Great  Britain,  then,  it  seems,  consumes  all 
her  own  grain,  and  requires  a  little  farm  of  some 
three  and  a  half  million  acres,  all  in  heavy  grain, 
equal  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  to  keep  her 
population  supplied  with  food ! 

No  wonder  the  interests  of  agriculture  attract 
attention  in  England.  No  wonder  that  her  lords 
and  ladies,  as  well  as  her  agricultural  population 
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express  so  deep  and  constant  an  interest  in  the 
crops,  the  weather  and  the  harvest ;  for  a  failure 
of  the  crops  there  brings  distress  and  even  fam- 
ine, while  with  us  no  failure  has  ever  been  so 
general,  that  the  want  could  not  be  supplied  with- 
in our  own  borders,  and  our  only  complaint  has 
been  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  flour  and  meal. 

■  FARM  IMPIJ:M£NTS. 

But  let  us  look  farther  into  our  paper.  Here 
is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  '^Farming  with- 
out the  Flow."  This,  to  one  who  has  seen  Eng- 
lish husbandry,  means  much  more  than  others 
might  suppose.  The  writer  advocates  not  any 
new  Terra-cultor,  like  that  recently  patented  out 
West,  a  sort  of  rotary  digger  to  claw  up  the  earth, 
as  Tdlpa  suggests,  like  the  claw  of  a  mole,  but  the 
use  ot  a  class  ^f  implements  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, but  almost  unknown  here. 

If  we  turn  to  the  advertising. columns,  we  find 
advertisements  illustrated  with  cuts  of  scarifiers 
and  cultivators,  heavy,  powerful  implements,  with 
from  seven  to  tea  steel  teeth,  some  eighteen  inch- 
es long,  curved  forward,  borne  on  wheels  two  or 
three  feet  high,  the  structure  of  which  at  once  in- 
dicates their  adaptation  to  old,  well-tilled  fields. 

I  have  seen  a  scarifier  of  this  description  drawn 
by  five  horses  through  wheat  stubble  after  har- 
vest, before  any  other  process.  The  design  was 
to  clear  the  field  entirely  of  all  rubbish  prepara- 
tory to  the  next  crop,  which  would  be  turnips. 
The  long,  sharp,  shining  teeth  forced,  a  foot  deep, 
through  the  soil,  give  a  fine  pulverization,  at 
small  expense,  for  the  scarifier,  although  requir- 
ing a  heavy  team,  works  a  breadth  of  several  feet 
at  once,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  power  re- 
'  quired  to  move  it. 

Upon  many  of  our  fields  clear  of  stones  and 
stamps,  such  an  implement,  instead  of  the  shal- 
low cultivator  in  use  in  New  England,  might  prof- 
itably be  substituted.  We  find  also  cuts  and  no- 
tices of  Drills  of  various  kinds,  for  sowing  wheat, 
turnips,  and  other  seeds.  Nearly  all  the  grain  in 
England  is  sowed  in  rows  or  drills,  with  these 
machines,  drawn  by  horses.  Wheat  is  drilled 
from  6  to  10  inches  apart,  and  a  breadth  of  say  8 
feet  is  covered  at  one  operation.  In  the  afler- 
tultivation,  horse-hoes,  made  exactly  to  match 
the  drills,  are  drawn  between  the  rows  working 
the  same  number  of  drills.  A  man  follows  the  im- 
plement, carefully  watching  and  guiding  one  hoe, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  set  are  governed  by  this 
one,  and  as  the  implement  goes  in  the  track  of 
the  drill,  the  rows  of  which  are  parallel,  although 
not  precisely  straight,  there  is  little  injury  to  the 
crop.  The  turnip  and  mangold  crops  are  hoed  in 
the  same  way,  four  or  five  rows  at  a  time,  with 
great  facility.  Horse-hoeing,  upon  wheat  is  only 
practised  on  Ught  soils,  but  universally,  the  wheat 


is  horse-hoed  or  hoed  and  weeded  by  hand,  on 
all  well  conducted  farms.  This  skilful  use  of 
tools,  and  thorough  cultivation  and  care,  tell  of  a 
more  perfect  husbandry  than  is  any  where  seen  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States. 

MOCK  AUCTIONS  OP  LIVE  STOCK. 

Further  on,  we  find  several  communications  on 
the  subject  of  auction  sales  of  cattle,  in  which  it 
is  charged  that  many  of  the  pretended  sales  of 
short-horns  and  other  animals,  so  common  among 
breeders  in  England,  are  mere  shams,  in  which 
men  of  respectable  position  engage  to  get  rid  of 
their  poor  stock,  by  advertising  their  well  known 
and  high  bred  animals  to  attract  bidders,  and 
procuring  the  best  to  be  bid  in  for  their  own  use. 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  has  contained  several 
articles  recently  on  this  subject.  From  what  I 
know  of  English  gentlemen  and  English  farmers, 
I  should  expect  to  find  as  much  fairness  and  hon- 
or in  their  dealings  as  in  those  of  any  class  in  any 
country.  Honesty  is  an  English  trait,  and  char- 
acter is  an  Englishman's  capital,  and  if  such 
practices  have  prevailed  there,  public  sentiment 
will  soon  drive  them  from  existence. 

MARKET  FAIBS. 

This  paper  contains  regular  reports  of  all  the 
grain  markets  in  the  world,  agricultural  reports 
from  the  various  counties  of  the  condition  and 
prospect  of  the  crops,  reports  of  the  cattle,  wool 
and  provision  markets,  with  weekly  averages  of 
prices.  Fairs  are  regularly  held  all  over  Great 
Britain,  in  the  principal  towns,  weekly,  monthly, 
or  at  other  intervals,  at  which  farmers,  and  oth- 
ers buy  and  sell  all  their  farm  products.  I  at- 
tended several  of  those  fairs,  and  witnessed  the 
manner  of  conducting  their  business,  and  was 
struck  with  the  perfect  reliance  placed  upon 
the  seller's  representation.  Grain  is  usually 
sold  by  samples.  The  farmer  is  met  by  a  buyer 
who  accosts  him  with,  "What  have  you  to-day  to 
sell  ?"  or  the  like.  The  farmer  replies,  "So  many 
quarters  of  white  wheat,  so  many  of  red  wheat,  so 
many  of  barley."  "Have  you  samples  P"  The  far- 
mer takes  from  his  capacious  pocket  several  small 
bags  of  a  half-pint  each,  opens  them,  and  allows 
the  buyer  to  examine,  which  he  does  carefully  by 
feeling,  tasting  and  smelling.  The  price  is  named, 
and  agreed  on,  and  the  buyer  takes  the  sample 
and  pays  the  price,  and  never  sees  his  purchase 
till  received  perhaps  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 
I  was  assured  that  fraud  was  almost  unknown  in 
these  sales,  and  most  of  the  grain  sold  in  the 
country  changes  hands  in  this  way.  Can  we  not 
profit  by  this  example  ?  The  farmer  wants  free 
trade  and  an  open  market,  in  order  to  protect 
himself.  In  this  country,  an  agent  from  the  city 
slips  round  before  harvest,  and  bargains  private- 
ly for  all  the  wheat,  or  wool,  or  apples,  for  all 
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the  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  everything  else, 
at  the  farmer's  door,  and  monopoliising  the  article 
adds  a  frightfol  commission,  and  giving  the  far- 
mer the  lowest  prices,  compels  the  consumer  in  the 
city  to  pay  the  highest  prices.  Thus  both  produ- 
cer and  consumer,  by  being  kept  apart,  support  a 
large  class  of  middlemen  who  wax  fat  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

If  any  man  doubts  of  these  things,  let  him  try 
the  buying  and  selling  price  of  any  of  these  com- 
modities, in  Quincy  Market,  in  Boston,  any  day, 
and  he  may  learn.  Market  fairs  we  want  and 
must  have,  regularly,  in  all  our  large  towns. 

Much  more  might  we  learn  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  had  we  time  and  space,  but  between  text 
and  commentary,  our  sheet  is  already  filled,  and 
we  must  await  a  future  opportunity. 


/br  the  New  Bngtand  Parmer, 
hXn^XnSJSKLi   SHOWS— APPHOVAIi. 

I  like  the  tone  of  your  article  in  the  weekly 
Farmer  of  the  13th  October,  headed  "Autumnal 
Shows,"  wherein  you  give  an  account  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Fair.  It  would  an- 
swer for  a  description  of  some  local  fairs,  held  re- 
cently in  our  region,  at  which  agriculture,  or  what 
prbperly  pertains  to  its  true  interests,  was  entire- 
ly in  the  oack-ground,  and  a  secondary  matter — 
but  horse-races,  raree  shows,  Yankee  peddlers, 
faro-tables,  and  the  like,  were  first  and  roremost 

If  the  time  has  come,  as  some  of  the  ofiicers  of 
our  agricultural  societies  seem  to  conclude,  that 
fairs  cannot  be  sustained,  except  by  the  aid  of 
these  things,  so  utterly  foreign  to  every  agricul- 
tural interest,  for  one,  I  should  be  willing  to  have 
them  cease  at  once,  unless  they  can  be  sustained 
wholly  upon  their  own  merits. 

If  I  pay  my  quarter  for  admittance  inside  of 
what  are  termed  the  fair  grounds,  it  somewhat 
grates  upon  my  ears  to  be  assailed  immediately 
upon  entering  the  enclosure,  to  expend  another 

?|uarter  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  wonder- 
ul  performance  of  the  noted  "Ethopian  minstrels, 
direct  from  New  York,"  or  to  view  the  "largest 
living  snake  in  America,"  or  the  "fat  baby,  or 
the  "what  do  you  call  it."  No,  Messrs.  Editors, 
this  is  not  what  I  bargained  for,  and  I  wholly  ob- 
ject to  its  being  thrust  upon  my  notice  in  this 
underhanded  way. 

Seriously,  I  think  the  public  will  soon  insist 
that  these  things  be  purged  from  our  fairs,  or,  as 
an  institution,  they  must  go  down,  and  their  pri- 
meval usefulness  be  lost.  W.  J.  Pextee. 
ScUisbury,  Conn,,  Oct.,  1860. 


To  GET  Horses  from  a  Stable  on  Fire. — 
Mr.  Elisha  French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  has  in- 
vented a  means  of  unfastening  and  taking  horses 
from  their  stalls  when  the  building  in  which  they 
are  kept  is  on  fire.  The  contrivance,  in  model, 
looks  to  us  as  though  it  would  be  useful.  He  says 
it  is  so  constructed  that  a  person  may  stand  at 
the  outer  door  and  unfasten  and  lead  a  horse  out 
without  exposing  himself  in  the  least  to  injury. 


THE  OIJ>  QBIST  MTLXi. 

The  grist  mill  ttaadi  beaide  the  ■titam, 
With  bending  roof  and  le&ning  wall. 

So  old  that  when  the  wlmla  are  wild 
The  miller  trembles  lett  it  should  fUI ; 

But  moae  and  ivy  never  sere, 

Bedeck  It  o'er  Irom  jear  to  year. 

The  dam  is  steep,  and  welded  green ; 

The  gates  are  raised,  the  waters  poor. 
And  tread  the  old  wheel's  slippery  steps. 

The  lowest  round  forevermore  ; 
If ethinks  they  have  a  found  of  ire. 
Because  they  cannot  climb  it  higher. 

From  mom  till  night,  in  autumn  time. 
When  heavy  harvests  load  the  plains, 

ITp  drives  the  fisrmer  to  the  mill. 
And  back  anon  with  loaded  wains ; 

They  bring  a  heap  of  golden  grain 

And  take  it  home  in  meal  again. 

The  mill  inside  is  dim  and  dark. 
But  peeping  In  the  open  door, 

Tou  see  the  miller  flitting  round. 
And  dusty  bags  along  the  floor ; 

And  by  the  shaft  and  down  the  spent. 

The  yellow  meal  comes  pouring  out. 

And  all  day  long  the  winnowed  chaff, 
Floats  roun^  it  on  the  sultry  breeie. 

And  shineth  like  a  settling  swarm 
Of  golden- winged  and  belted  bees ; 

Or  sparks  around  a  blacksmith's  door, 

When  bellows  blow  and  forges  roar. 

I  love  my  pleasant,  quaint  old  mill  t 
It  'minds  me  of  my  early  prime ; 

'Tls  changed  since  then,  but  not  so  taxuh 
As  I  am  by  decay  and  time  ; 

Its  wrecks  are  mossed  from  year  to  year. 

But  mine  all  dark  and  bare  appear. 

I  stand  by  the  stream  of  life : 
The  mighty  current  sweeps  along. 

Lifting  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart. 
It  turns  the  magic  wheel  of  song. 

And  grinds  the  ripening  harvest  brouj^ 

From  out  the  golden  field  of  thou^t. 


affi.es. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  vegetable  food 
more  widely  useful  and  more  universally  loved 
than  the  apple.  Why  every  farmer  in  the  nation 
has  not  an  apple-orchard  where  the  trees  will  grow 
at  all,  is  one.  of  the  mysteries.  Let  every  familv 
lay  in  from  two  to  ten  or  more  barrels,  and  it  wiU 
be  to  them  the  most  economical  investment  in  the 
whole  range  of  culinaries.  A  raw  mellow  apple  is 
digested  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  whilst  boilea  cab- 
bage requires  five  hours.  The  most  healthful  des- 
sert which  can  be  placed  on  the  table,  is  a  baked 
apple.  If  taken  freely  at  breakfast  with  coarse 
bread  and  butter,  without  meat  or  flesh  of  any 
kind,  it  has  an  admirable  effect  on  the  general 
system,  often  removing  constipation,  correcting 
acidities,  and  cooling  off  febrile  conditions,  more 
effectually  than  the  most  approved  medicines. 

If  families  could  be  induced  to  substitute  the 
apple— sound,  ripe  and  luscious — for  the  pies, 
cakes,  candies,  and  other  sweetmeats  with  which 
their  children  are  too  often  indiscretely  stuffed, 
there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  sum  total  of 
doctors'  bills  in  a  single  year  sufficient  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  this  delicious  fruit  for  a  whole  season's 
use. — HalVs  Journal  o/EeaUh, 
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A  BXDB  ON    A  PATENT  C ABBIAGIB. 

Several  years  ago,  while  passing  among  the  ag- 
ricultural machinery  at  the  State  Fair  in  Vermont, 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  winnovnng  ma- 
chine of  singular  construction  and  power,  and  we 
immediately  sought  out  the  inventor,  who  set  it 
in  operation  and  explained  what  he  considered  its 
advantages  over  other  winnowers.  The  notes 
then  taken  of  that  and  some  other  articles  were 
lost,  and  no  opportunity  until  now  has  since  oc- 
curred for  us  to  speak  of  it.  He  calls  it  a  "Fan- 
ning and  Assorting  Machine,"  for  separating  all 
kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  and  pulse,  dividing  the 
large  and  earliest  ripened  for  seed,  from  the  small- 
est and  medium-sized.  It  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  velocity  of  operation  as  a  winnower,  as  it  is 
for  its  accuracy  as  a  separator. 

One  of  our  neighbors  having  a  quantity  of  bar- 
ley in  the  chaff,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Nutting, 
with  one  of  his  machines  only  three  feet  and  two 
inches  long,  winnowed  it  up  for  him  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-two  bushels  per  hour,  and  that,  at  the 
recent  State  Fair  at  Manchester,  he  winnowed 
rye  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  hour,  and  at 
another  place,  India  wheat  at  78,  and  oats  at  120 
bushels  per  hour !  As  a  winnower  and  separtttor 
combined,  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it. 

But  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  patent  car- 
riage, as  we  had  of  its  inventor,  until  he  gave  us 
a  call  the  other  day,  and  invited  us  to  ride  with 
him,  which  was  accepted,  and  proved  an  agreea- 
ble one.  The  peculiarity  of  this  carriage  consists 
in  the  novel  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
springs  and  draft-rods,  whereby  the  usual  rocker, 
perch,  reaches,  braces  and  hinges,  with  their  con- 
necting plates,  bolts  and  rivets  are  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  thus  diminishing  the  weight  about  15 
per  cent.,  and  the  cost  about  10  per  cent. 

The  motions  of  the  carriage  were  decidedly 
easy  and  pleasant.  While  it  seemed  more  elastic 
than  the  common  carriage,  it  also  appeared  to 
be  more  firm  and  steady  in  its  motions,  and  re- 
tained its  position  better,  scarcely  swaying  over 
at  all  when  making  the  shortest  turns,  or  having 
all  the  load  on  one  side. 

The  inventor  states  that  these  improvements 
have  been  in  use  more  than  four  years,  and  judg- 
ing from  this  trial,  he  believes  the  carriages  con- 
structed with  them  more  durable  than  any  other 
in  use.  The  improvements  are  applicable  to  any 
kind  of  carriage,  with  two  or  four  wheels. 

We  noticed,  also,  that  he  has  a  simple,  yet  ef- 
fective method  for  retaining  the  tugs  upon  the 
whiffletree,  instead  of  the  leather  string  usually 
in  use. 


Thomas'  Draining  Plow. — An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Draining  operations  at  "The  Mead- 
ows," the  residence  of  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Esq., 


lately  appeared  in  the  Tribune.  Mr.  W.  has  al- 
ready, it  appears,  put  in  five  miles  of  tile  drains, 
in  addition  to  an  equal  extent  of  stone  drains  laid 
down  before  tile  could  be  had  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  is  constantly  extending  his  system  of 
drainage,  having  now  10,000  tiles,  it  is  stated,  as 
a  first  installment  in  a  new  portion  of  the  meadow ; 
and,  remarks  the  writer,  "the  opening  of  the  ditch- 
es is  greatly  expedited  by  the  use  of  a  surface 
plow  and  Thomas'  draining  plow — a  simple  but 
effective  subsoiler  that  disturbs  the  soil  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  inches  or  so  beneath  the  surface.  In 
half  a  day,  with  two  men  and  two  pair  of  horses, 
Mr.  Wainwright  started  drains  for  9,000  tiles,  one 
spit  deep,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  dug  with 
the  draining  spade.'' 


FAIiIi  AND  EARIiT-VT-INTSB  GABS  OF 

8HRE2F. 

Probably  no  part  of  farm  stock  pays  so  lil^erally 
and  promptly  for  care  and  attention  as  do  sheep. 
The  difference  of  one  pound  of  wool  per  head,  at 
shearing  time,  would  be  regarded  as  an  item  of 
no  small  importance  in  figuring  up  the  value  of  a 
years'  clip  from  a  large  flock ;  yet  there  is  often 
a  much  larger  difference  than  this  in  the  income 
of  flocks,  resulting  from  the  manner  of  feeding, 
housing  and  tending.  Sheep  may  have  good  pas- 
turage in  Summer,  and  good  attention  afler  the 
winter  season  has  fairly  set  in,  and  yet  suffer  for 
want  of  proper  care  during  the  cold  storms  of  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  and  from  an  insufficiency  of 
food  "between  hay  and  grass."  The  following 
remarks  which  we  extract  from  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  are  timely,  and  to  the  point. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  sheep  are 
more  liable  to  lose  nearly  all  they  have  gained, 
than  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter ;  and  if  they 
do,  there  is  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  a  crop  of  wooL 
For  the  want  of  food  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
jjrowth  of  the  wool,  and  the  moment  the  growth 
IS  stopped,  the  end  of  the  fibre  is  completed,  a 
change  takes  place,  it  becomes  dead,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  stem  of  ripe  fruit,  and  a  renewal 
of  good  feed  atler  these  months,  and  after  the 
growth  of  the  wool  has  been  once  stopped,  only 
prepares  the  skin  to  send  forth  a  new  growth  that 
pushes  off  the  old  fleece,  and  causes  it  to  be  lost 
before  shearing  time.  The  cases  are  not  unfre- 
quent,  when  we  have  been  told  by  the  owners  of 
flocks  of  sheep,  which  were  shown  in  a  very  tat- 
tered condition  in  the  spring,  that  they  did  not 
know  what  had  got  into  their  sheep,  they  "had 
fed  them  grain  ever  since  February,  or  perhaps 
since  New  Year's ;"  it  could  not  be  poor  feed  that 
had  caused  the  loss  of  the  fleece.  But  in  fact 
the  harm  was  done  perhaps  before  New  Year's. 
The  sheep  had  been  allowed  to  lose  their  condition 
in  November  and  December,  the  growth  of  the 
fleece  had  been  arrested,  and  the  interior  works 
of  the  skin  that  produced  the  pile  of  wool  had 
been  stopped  for  want  of  supplies.  When  the 
works  were  again  set  in  motion  by  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food,  they  produced  a  new  crop,  which  did 
not  connect  with  the  old  one.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  from  this  than  that  the  economy  of  the 
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wool-grower  consists  in  keeping  ,his  sheep  well 
fed  during  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  idso  well 
protected  from  storms,  for  it  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  wool  begins  to  grow  even  on  poorly  kept 
sheep,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  spring  per- 
mits the  animal  economy  to  divert  some  of  the 
supplies  from  being  consumed  in  keeping  up  the 
mere  vital  organization,  to  the  increase  of  the 
fleece,  tbat  heat  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  wool  as  with  the  growth  of  plants.  Hence  we 
say,  give  sheep  protection  at  an  early  date  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  if  you  desire  to  keep  the 
fleece  in  full  growth  during  the  cold  season. 


THE    HUMAN  BODT. 


When  we  have  gained  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  wondrous  mechanism  we  name  the  body, 
how  multitudinous  its  combined  actions,  how  ea- 
sily the  disturbance  of  one  will  affect  the  the 
healthy  action  of  the  rest,  and  how  recklessly  we 
disregard  the  plainest  rules  of  health,  wonder 
at  a  few  men  having  succumbed  in  the  course  of 
an  intense  intellectual  life  ceases  at  once,  and  a 
new  wonder  emerges — wonder  that  any  man  can 
live  this  life,  and  retain  his  faculties  in  healthy 
activity.  The  very  predominance  of  the  nervous 
system  implies  a  predominant  activity,  and  this 
is  liable  to  be  stimulated  to  excess  by  two  potent 
tempters:  ambition,  eager  to  jostle  its  way 
through  energetic  crowds ;  and  fascination,  which 
lies  in  intellectual  labor,  the  brooding  atorge  of 
creation,  the  passionate  persistence  of  research. 
These  tempters  hurry  men  into  excess.  Men  who 
live  much  by  the  brain  have  seldom  the  cour- 
age to  be  prudent,  seldom  the  wisdom  to  be  pa- 
tient. In  vain  the  significant  words  of  warning 
become  louder  and  louder ;  in  vain  the  head  feels 
hot,  the  ears  are  full  of  noises,  the  heart  fluttering 
and  thumping,  the  nights  sleepless,  the  digestion 
miserably  imperfect,  the  temper  irritable :  these 
are  nature's  warnings  to  desist,  but  they  are  dis- 
regarded J  the  object  of  ambition  lures  the  victim 
on,  the  seduction  of  artistic  creation,  or  of  a  truth 
seen  dancing  like  a  will-o*-wisp,  incessantly  soli- 
cits him  ;  he  will  not  pause — at  length  he  cannot 
pause,  the  excitement  has  become  a  fever,  the 
name  that  warms  destroys  him :  madness  arrives. 
Sad  this  is,  and  would  be  infinitely  sad  if  there 
were  no  help  for  it,  if  the  very  glory  and  splen- 
dor of  the  intellect  were  necessarily  allied  to  its 
infirmity  and  ruin.  But  it  is  not  so.  Men  can- 
not transgress  nature's  laws  without  incurring 
nature*s  penalties. 


How  TO  Plant  Willow. — Mr.  Skean  gives 
the  following  directions  in  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, "The  proper  time  to  plant  is  before  the 
sap  starts  in  the  spring.  Take  your  limb  or  pole, 
point  it  with  a  keen  hatchet,  and  having  made 
a  hole  with  a  suitable  crow-bar,  insert  the  pole, 
tapping  it  on  the  top  with  a  mallet  to  make  it 
firm ;  or,  what  is  equally  good,  ramming  the 
ground  firmly  around  it  with  a  common  post  ram- 
mer. The  pointed  end  should  be  inserted,  if  pos- 
sible, until  it  reaches  the  water,  otherwise  they 
will  not  thrive  so  rapidly.  The  willow  succeeds 
best  where  the  water  is  fresh,  and  not  stagnant" 


Ear  ike  New  Ittgiamd  Pvrmier. 


OOBir-FIEIiDS   AND  THE  BLUE  JAT. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  perusing  the  communica- 
tions of  your  ornithological  correspondents  it  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  me  as  a  little  strange  that 
no  one,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  had  anything 
to  sav  respecting  one  bird  which,  from  its  preda- 
tory habits,  is  at  this  season  a  great  pest  to  the 
farmer.  I  allude  to  the  Blue  Jay  or  Jay  bird,  as 
he  is  called  by  some.  While  the  petty  pilferings 
of  the  robin  upon  cherries  and  currants  have  been 
fully  discussed  and  commented  upon,  the  more 
important  depredations  of  the  Jay  upon  our  corn- 
fields have  (perhaps  from  being  considered  an  una- 
voidable evU)  been  passed  over  in  silence.  I  think 
one  bushel  an  acre  is  a  low  estimate  of  my  aver- 
age loss  every  fail  by  their  plundering, — rather  a 
heavy  per  centage  upon  the  product  of  our  light 
lands  hereabouts.  Not  content  with  the  supply 
of  their  present  wants,  they  are  said  to  lay  up  a 
store  for  the  winter,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  fact, 
as,  while  at  work  in  the  woods,  I  have  found  com 
stuck  into  holes  and  under  the  loose «bark  of  dead 
trees,  which  I  set  down  as  their  place  of  deposit. 
Just  now,  whole  flocks  of  them  are  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  wing  betwixt  the  corn-fields  and 
their  haunts,  filling  the  air  with  their  discordant 
screams, — and  they  keep  steadily  at  work  so  long 
as  an  ear  remains  un harvested.  I  consider  them 
a  much  greater  plague  than  those  who  pull  corn 
in  the  spring,  as  I  know  how  to  prevent  their  op- 
erations, but  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to 
stop  the  Jay,  unless  by  shooting,  and  it  would 
reouire  three  or  four  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
as  he  is  by  no  means  bashful,  and  this  would  not 
pay.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
know  of  any  redeeming  points  in  his  character,  1 
shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  them.  At  present 
I  consider  him  an  unmitigated  thief.  If  every 
one  loses  in  proportion  all  over  the  country  he 
inhabits,  the  amount  will  be  no  trifling  item,' 

Itochester,  Oct.,  1860.  A  Subscriber. 


Dead  Horses. — ^From  two  to  three  hundred 
horses  are  supposed  to  die  in  this  city  every  week, 
and  the  average  value  of  the  carcass  is  about  $10, 
yielding  about  li  lbs.  of  hair  for  cloth,  about 
30  lbs.  of  hide,  6  lbs.  of  hoofs  and  tendons,  for 
glue  and  buttons,  160  lbs.  bone,  made  into  enufi'- 
boxes,  knife-handles,  phosphorus  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  60  lbs.  of  blood,  yielding  pnis- 
siate  of  potash.  In  addition,  it  is  suspected  that 
a  portion  of  the  meat  finds  its  way  into  our  mar- 
kets ;  that  the  baked  heart  and  liver  season  a  good 
deal  of  coffee ;  and  that  the  intestines  are  used  as 
skins  for  sausages.  Nevertheless,  our  city  pays 
a  large  sum  annually  for  the  removal  of  these  val- 
uable materials  to  Barren  Island. — N.  Y,  Sun, 


Jerseys  and  Oxfords. — The  sale  of  Jersey 
cows  and  Oxford  Down  sheep,  advertised  in  the 
Farmer  three  or  fom*  weeks  since,  took  place  at 
Mr.  Fay's  farm  on  the  5th  instant.  The  Jersey 
cows  sold  for  $100  each,  as  an  average,  and  the 
grade  Jerseys,  $46.  The  sheep  averaged  $10  per 
head — one  Oxford  Down  ram,  three  years  old, 
bringing  $ol. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAKMER, 


TSS  B-BIZZIJLD  FOWIi. 


This  fowl,  more  curioua  than  useful,  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Japan,  and  other  parte  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  is  frequently  called  the  "Friezeland 
fowl,"  from  confoundinjf  the  proper  term  fritxled 
with  Frie^etand.  Captain  Steadman  has  oliscrved, , 


small  B] 


n  his  "Voyage  to  Surinam  and   the 
Guiana,"   that  the  natives  rear  a  very 
cies  of  fowls  whose  feathers  are  rufDed,  and  which 
■eem  to  be  natives  of  that  caunlry. 

"This  fowl,"  says  Layard,  in  ft  letter  from  Cey- 
lon, "is  called  by  the  Ceylonesc  Cajirikukullo.  It 
is  found  here  but  rarely,  and  the  natives  say  they 
came  from  Batavia."  Sonnini  and  Temminck 
agree  that  it  is  a  native  or  Southern  Asia,  but 
that  it  is  domesticated,  and  thrives  well  ic  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  all  the  Philippine  hlunds.  It  is 
the  gallns  cruput  (Frizzled  fonl)  of  Brisson. 

Martin  says,  "this  breed  is  orl^^inally  from 
Eastern  Asiai,  and  is  ol\en  seen  in  Java,  Suma- 
tra, and  India.  It  is  a  new  variety,  and  not  a 
distinct  species,  as  some  have  supposed."  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  this  country,  hut  is  not 
common.  It  is  called  by  some  "French  fowl." 
It  takes  its  name  of  Jriexled,  from  the  feathers — 
with  the  exception  of  the  tail — being  turned  or 
curled  towards  the  head,  giving  it  the  appearance, 
«■  has  been  facetiously  remorkcd,  of  having  been 
"dimwn  through  a  knot-hole."  Here,  at  the  north, 
OUT  climate  is  even  too  severe  for  the  grown 
fowls.  They  are  tender — the  feathers  do  not  af- 
ford protection  against  wet,  and  they  are  unable 
to  hear  exposure.  "The  open,  ruffled  appearance 
of  their  feathers,"  lays  another  writer,  "su^ests 
the  opinion  that  they  must  be  unsuited  to  our 
climate ;  but  those  best  acquainted  with  them  in- 
form us  that  they  are  hsniy,  and  do  not  sutP'r 


more  tnan  other  fowls  from  the  weather  of  this 
country.  They  have  the  power,  il  seems,  to  bring 
their  feathers  close  together  during  the  occurrence 
of  rain. 

Characteristics. — Temminck  slates  that  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  wild  race  is  white,  and 
that  in  these  the  legs  are  smooth ;  hut  there  are 
muny  specimens  variously  colored  with  black  and 
brown,  and  some  of  them  have  feathered  or  booted 

The  cock  has  ft  beak  much  hooked  ;  hackle 
slijjhtly  tinged  with  yellow ;  comb  cupped  and 
toothed ;  ear-lobe  white ;  feathers  over  the  entire 
body  white,  and  projecting  from  being  curved 
back,  from  the  body,  so  ns  to  give  the  bird  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  ruffled,  and  of  having  its  featn- 
ers  rubbed  in  the  wrong  way ;  tail  ample  and  well 
siekled ;  legs  bluish  ;  height  18  inches  ;  weight 
4i  pounds. 

They  are  not  good  layers,  and  their  eggs  aver- 
age little  more  than  2  ounces  in  weight.  The 
hens  are  good  mothers,  and  the  chickens  are  har- 
dy. Though  small,  they  are  good  table  fowls. — 
Bement'i  PottUeTtr'a  Companion. 

DaoroHT  in  Misnesota. — A  correspondent 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
writing  at  Winona,  Min.,  SepL  3d,  says :  "To- 
day I  have  been  back  into  the  country,  sixteen 
miles.  Wheat  is  in  abundance,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop.  The  drought  is  very  severe  on  the 
rolling  prairies.  At  one  hotel,  in  Stoton,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  brook  water,  and  to  draw  even 
that  live  miles,  for  both  Wian  and  beast" 
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A  PHOFITABTiTn  QBASS  FABM. 

A  correspondent  at  Palmer,  says  an  exchange, 
gives  us  some  interesting  facts  respecting  a  cele- 
brated grass  farm  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  owned  by  B. 
Franklin  Morgan.  The  farm  comprises  400  acres, 
and  is  adapted  to  both  mowing  and  pasturage. 
A  meadow  of  fifty-five  acres  is  represented  as 
being  unequalled  in  New  England,  or  the  United 
States.  It  averages  nearly  four  tons  per  acre  at 
the  first  crop,  and  produces  at  the  second  two  to 
three  tons  per  acre.  The  beft  of  the  meadow  has 
produced  five  tons  the  first  crop.  The  entire  crop 
per  annum  is  over  200  tons.  The  meadow  is  top- 
dressed  either  every  year,  or  every  other  year. 
Our  correspondent  adds : 

As  I  rode  over  it,  it  was  apparent  that  the  crop 
of  grass  now  standing  would  yield  two  tons  of 
rowen  per  acre,  which  is  not  to  be  cut,  neither  is 
it  to  be  fed  much  by  cattle.  It  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive piece  of  land  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Morgan  keeps  150  head  of  cattle,  fifteen 
or  twenty  horses,  some  sheep,  and  sells  about  100 
tons  of  hay  per  annum.  Or  his  150  head  of  cat- 
tle, 130  are  cows,  90  of  which  are  in  milk  now. 
He  supplies  the  State  Alms-house  with  milk,  a 
very  convenient  market,  as  the  grounds  thereof  are 
contiguous  to  his  farm.  His  pastures  are  good, 
being  a  deep  loam,  producing,  when  tilled,  great 
crops,  and  heavy  grass  when  seeded  down.  Thus 
have  I  sketched  the  best  grass  farm,  considering 
the  area  that  is  mowed,  in  the  United  States. 
Let  farmers  consider  for  a  moment,  that  the  av- 
erage crop  of  hav  in  Massachusetts  is  less  than  a 
ton  per  acre,  while  Mr.  Morgan's  farm  yields  more 
than  three  tons  per  acre  under  its  present  culti- 
vation. He  occasionally  turns  this  meadow  over, 
manures  it  and  re-seeds  it,  keeping  it  in  grass  all 
the  time,  or  the  principal  part  of  it.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan has  several  farm-houses  located  over  his  farm, 
where  his  help  are  accommodated  with  homes, 
food  and  raiment." 


Perversion  of  Agricultural  Fairs. — The 
editor  of  the  Illinois  Prairie  Farmer,  in  giving 
a  description  of  some  four  or  five  country  fairs 
which  he  had  attended,  laments  that  the  ^'sports 
of  the  ring,"  "negro  minstrels,"  ''jewelry  lotter- 
ies," ''eating  and  drinking  booths,"  are  becoming 
*^  the  most  attractive  features  of  these  agricultural 
festivals.  At  one  fair  he  was  told  that  there 
were  twenty  of  these  jewelry  gambling  establish- 
ments on  and  adjacent  to  the  grounds — at  least 
a  dozen  of  them  inside— at  which  the  purchaser 
of  some  trifling  article  was  entitled  to  a  shake 
of  loaded  dice  for  a  pin,  a  watch,  or  some  other 
glittering  but  valueless  bauble.  These  stands 
were  crowded  all  day,  while  the  various  legitimate 
departments  of  the  exhibition  were  sadly  neglect- 
ed. About  the  liquor  booths  there  was  a  con- 
0tant  bedlam,  an  incessant  flow  of  profane  lan- 
guage, and  occasionally  fighting  and  disorder. 
"One  valuable  life,"  says  the  editor,  "was  sacrificed 


on  the  grounds  of  the  Champaign  county  Society, 
the  day  before  we  were  there,  by  a  knife  in  the 
hands  of  an  intoxicated  man."  We  are  sorry  to 
read  such  accounts  of  farmers*  exhibitions  at  the 
West,  and  hope  that  societies,  both  here  and  there, 
will  be  careful  in  making  arrangements  for  futoxe 
fairs  to  prevent  the  repetition  or  occurrence  of  all 
such  disgraceful  scenes.  They  must  be  prevented^ 
or  they  will  most  assuredly  prevent  the  attendance 
of  farmers  and  their  families. 


AOTIOir  OF  FBOST  UFOIT   BOtLS. 

The  soluble  part  of  the  soil  is  the  inorganic 
food  of  the  plant.  Kain  water  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  or  even  with  a  gravel  heap, 
without  dissolving  some  of  it.  Expose  almoat 
any  stone,  or  handful  of  gravel,  washed  clean,  to 
the  action  of  a  quart  or  so  of  rain  water  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  upon  evaporating  the  water,  poured 
off  carefully  from  the  stones,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  whitish  residue  left  that  a  portion  had  been 
dissolved.  Now  let  these  same  stones  be  ex- 
posed, covered  or  partly  covered  with  water,  in  a 
saucer,  to  the  action  of  frost,  setting  them  out  of 
doors  for  two  or  three  snapping  cold  nights,  tak- 
ing care  that  they  thaw  dv  day.  Pour  off  the 
water,  rinsing  with  fresh,  and  evaporate  as  above, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  mueh  larger  quan- 
tity has  come  into  solution.  The  reason  is,  that 
all  stones,  being  somewhat  porous,  by  the  action 
of  the  frost  their  outer  portion  is  broken  up, 
scaled  and  fissured,  and  a  vastly  greater  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  even  though 
this  Assuring  is  not  visible  to  the  eye. 

Applicaiion, — When  land  is  exposed  to  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing,  the  same  effects  must 
take  place ;  and  when  it  is  thrown  into  ridges  in 
the  fall,  these  effects  are  produced  more  conve- 
niently than  in  any  other  way. 

Snow  will  lie  unthawed  between  the  ridges, 
ensuring  a  cold  temperature,  and  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  will,  unless  the  fall  cf  snow  is  very  heavy, 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  ond  will  thaw  by  day. 
Thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  during  a 
great  part  of  the  winter,  will  be  alternately  frozen 
and  thawed  daily.  This  efiiect  on  many  soils,  ea- 
peciall]^  those  of  a  heavy  clayey  or  gravelly  na- 
ture, will  be  equal  to  a  dressing  of  manure. — 
Homeatead, 

Advantages  of  Braining. — There  has  been  a 
severe  drought  in  Texas,  during  the  post  summer, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  calls  the 
attention  of  cultivators  to  one  of  the  advantages 
of  draining,  as  follows  : 

We  hope  our  Texan  friends  will  observe  post 
holes,  and  spots  where  deep  tap  roots  have  heen. 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  see  whether  those  spots 
are  not  less  severely  affected  by  drought  than  oth- 
ers. We  have  seen  in  a  grass  field  during  drought, 
green  tufts  existing  only  where  an  old  fence  had 
been,  and  the  deep  post  holes  had  filled  up  by 
washings,  leaving  the  loose  earth  in  which  the 
air  could  enter  and  deposit  moisture ;  and  this, 
too,  long  after  the  removal  of  the  old  fences. 
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MXUC— ITS  nS£S. 

A  few  evenings  since  we  heard  an  experienced 
physician  assert,  that  *'a  child  could  bo  healthfully 
nurtured  on  arrow-root."  This  more  nearly  con- 
cerned his  vocation  than  ours  ;  we  did  not  contra- 
dict him,  but  listened  under  the  hope  of  bein^  in- 
structed by  his  arguments.  It  proved,  however, 
that  his  views  were  entirely  empirical.  Upon 
turning  to  the  analysis  of  arrow-root«  we  find  that 
it  contains  no  phosphate  of  lime ;  in  examining 
the  composition  of  milk,  we  find  it  does  contain 
this  necessary  clement,  and  feci  inclined  to  agree 
irith  St.  Paul,  that  milk  for  babes  is  a  proper  ali- 
ment. We  should  rather  our  friend,  the  Dr., 
prescribe  for  his  own  child  than  for  ours ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  proverb  that  we  should  *'love 
our  neighbor  as  ourself,"  if  we  contemplated  de- 
voting a  pound  of  arrow-root  and  a  gallon  of  milk 
to  the  children  of  our  neighborhood,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  igore  the  former  and  use  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  milk  at  home. 

The  bone-making  principle  in  children,  as  well 
as  in  other  young  animals,  is  highly  important  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Every  farmer  knows 
this,  and  it  is  practically  illustrated  in  sections 
where  phosphate  of  lime  is  deficient  in  the  soil, 
and  therefore  in  the  crops.  We  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  build  a  house  of  flexible  material,  as  to 
nurture  an  animal  organism  with  substance  that 
will  not  furnish  the  bone-making  element;  for 
not  only  is  the  rigidity  of  the  bone  consequent 
upon  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  the  food,  but 
the  strength  of  the  membranes  is  due  in  a  degree 
to  the  same  cause. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sustenance  fur- 
nished by  the  healthy  mother  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  assimilation  than  that  supplied  from 
artificial  sources ;  and  thus  for  the  infant  the  milk 
of  the  mother  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
cow.  The  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains  is  more 
progressed,  and  will  be  more  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated. 

Our  medical  friend,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  re- 
view his  rationale  as  to  the  value  of  arrow-root. 
We  believe  that  thousands  of  iafants  have  been 
hurried  into  eternity  by  the  use  of  arrow  root  as  an 
aliment ;  and  if  they  have  escaped  an  early  death, 
it  has  only  been  to  wear  out  an  unsatisfactory  life 
for  the  want  of  the  early  formation  of  the  proper 
organism. —  Working  Farmer. 


THE  IiOVB   OP  FIiOWEBS. 

No  man  can  cultivate  too  earnestly  a  hearty 
love  for  flowers.  We  may  not  measure  the  value 
of  them  as  we  measure  merchandise,  for  the  in- 
fluence flowing  from  them  is  ethereal  and  intangi- 
ble; yet  not  more  necessary  is  pure  air  to  a 
healthy  growth  and  broad  development  of  body, 
than  is  a  loving  communion  with  these  * 'sweetest 
thoughts  of  God,"  needful  for  all  true  upbuilding 
and  expansion  of  the  mind.  The  notion  thot  it  is  a 
weak  and  feminine  thing — a  thing  for  women  and 
children — to  interest  one's  self  in  flowers,  is  ut- 
terly false.  One  of  the  most  humanizing,  and 
therefore  nobltst^  things  in  the  world,  is  a  devout 
study  of  these  beautiful  works  of  God.  There  are 
granite  peaks  lifting  themselves,  bare  and  bald, 
with  forbidding  aspect,  which  though  clothed  with 
glandeur,  are  nevertheless  the  unloveliest  objects 
in  nature.    There  are  other  peaks  which  have  as 


much  of  majesty,  yet  nestled  in  whose  rifts,  and 
climbing  up  whose  sides,  many-colored  flowers 
unfold  their  beauty,  and  by  their  soft  hues  re- 
lieve the  sternness  of  the  dull,  harsh  rock.  He  is 
the  truest  man  whose  character  thus  combines 
strength  and  conciliating  tenderness — whose  prin- 
ciples are  firm  as  mountains,  yet  at  the  same  time 
are  always  adorned  by  the  verdure  of  a  gentle 
charity.  From  no  source  can  man  gather  so  many 
gentle  thoughts  and  unpolluted  feelings,  as  from 
intercourse  with  flowers.  If  the  Infinite  is  ever 
turning  from  the  care  of  circling  worlds  to  the 
adornment  of  the  violet,  surely  it  cannot  be  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  man  to  follow  his  Maker  with 
a  reverent  step,  and  learn  the  lessons  which  he 
has  written  for  him  in  the  humblest  flower. — W. 
Hoytf  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Far  the  New  Bngtand  Farmer, 

MARTHA'S    VIIOSTARD    AGBICUIiTimAXi 

SOCIETY. 

Mb.  Editob: — Having  noticed  a  request  in 
your  paper  that  some  one  would  give  you  a  short 
description  of  the  several  agricultural  fairs  as  they 
were  held,  and  not  being  aware  of  your  having  a 
correspondent  on  the  Vineyard,  I  have  concluded 
to  send  you  a  few  items  concerning  the  Third  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  AgiictU- 
tural  Association^  which  was  held  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  the  present  month.  This  society  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  consequently  much  could  not  be 
expected  of  it.  The  Fair  was  in  many  respects 
superior  to  either  of  its  predecessors,  yet  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement. 

On  the  first  day  the  grounds  were  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry.  The  show  of  fat  cattle  was  unusually 
good.  The  sheep  were  not  numerous.  Among 
them  were  two  bucks  which  I  understood  were 
brought  from  China ;  one  of  them  had  four  horns. 
They  were  covered  with  a  coat  of  hair  instead  of 
wool;  and  in  my  opinion  better  deserved  the 
name  of  goats  than  sheep.  During  the  exhibition 
of  the  swine,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  some 
very  fine  pigs  from  four  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
The  show  of  poultry  was  very  small. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  Fair 
I  was  much  gratified  in  witnessing  the  fine  dis- 
play of  horses  and  colts.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  colts,  some  of  which  in  a  few  years 
bid  fair  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  the  horses 
imported  from  Vermont. 

In  the  hall  I  observed  huge  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  long  ears  of  com,  samples  of  wheat, 
and  other  vegetables,  which  I  think  no  society  in 
the  State  would  be  ashamed  to  place  upon  its  ta- 
bles. The  ladies*  department  was  not  contribu- 
ted to  as  largely  as  would  be  desirable  to  have  it. 
There  were  some  articles,  however,  which  reflect- 
ed great  credit  on  the  skill  and  t^ste  of  those  who 
manufactured  them.  The  most  attractive  were 
several  bouquets  of  prettily  formed  wax  flowers, 
that  almost  equalled  nature.  On  one  of  the  ta- 
bles, in  a  conspicuous  position,  was  a  very  large 
shoe,  said  to  oe  seventy-six  years  old,  whi^, 
when  placed  beside  one  of  the  present  day,  would 
show  not  a  little  improvement  in  appearance, 
though  perhaps  the  former  would  be  the  most  du- 
rable. On  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  was  a 
brick  on  which  was  the  impression  of  a  child's 
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foot  This  brick  was  recently  taken  from  the 
chimney  of  a  house  built  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  people 
assembled  in  the  hall  above,  to  listen  to  the 
speeches,  which  were  very  entertaining.  The  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Thaxter,  of  Edgartown,  was  prevented 
from  being  present  by  sickness.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  Pierce,  of  the  same  town.  He  con- 
gratulated the  farmers  on  the  bountiful  harvest, 
which  had  been  as  a  reward  for  the  labors  of  the 
past  season.  He  was  followed  by  several  other 
gentlemen  who  were,  with  but  one  exception,  pro- 
fessional men. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  practical  farm- 
ers to  speak  on  such  occasions  ?  Is  it  for  want  of 
education  ?  With  the  present  advantages  en- 
joyed in  our  common  schools,  the  young  farmers, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  as  capable  of  speaking  upon 
agricultural  topics  as  the  young  physicians. 

North  Tishury,  Oct.  19,  1860.  H.  G.  N. 


ITATITBAIf  IJ3^  OF  THB  HONET  BE£. 

The  majority  of  persons  who  have  the  care  of 
bees,  entertain  the  idea  that  the  working  bees  live 
many  vears.  Their  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
fact,  tliat  colonies  sometimes  inhabit  the  same 
domicil  a  long  period — fifteen  or  twenty  years — 
never  thinking  that  as  fast  as  they  die  off  naturally 
and  from  other  causes,  they  are  continually  re- 

E laced  by  a  new  progeny.  The  natural  life  of  the 
oney-bee  worker  does  not  exceed  six  months, 
and  irom  recent  experiments,  I  believe  does  not 
exceed  in  the  summer  season  three  months. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Italian  or  Ligurian  bee,  this 
may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  tested.  On  the 
2d  of  July  last,  I  gave  to  a  very  powerful  stock  of 
native  bees  a  pure  Italian  queen.  To-day,  Sept. 
15,  this  stock  was  examined,  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  bees  were  of  the  Italian  race. 
The  stock  is  in  a  Langstroth  hive.  Taking  out  the 
frames  one  by  one,  both  sides  of  each  comb  were 
carefully  inspected,  and  so  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  bees  were  purely 
Italian. 

Also  on  the  17th  of  Juljr  I  gave  an  Italian 
queen  to  another  stock  of  native  bees.  This  stock 
was  also  examined  to-day  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend,  who  assisted  me  in  the  examination.  Ex- 
amining the  combs  as  before,  we  did  not  find  in 
this  stock  a  single  native  bee ! 

This  change  has  taken  place,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, in  less  than  two  months.  Since  the  17th 
of  July,  I  have  taken  out  of  this  colony  combs  of 
maturing  Italian  brood — ^giving  them  to  other 
stocks — more  than  enough  to  make  a  good  colony 
of  bees.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  natural  life 
of  the  honey-bee  in  either  of  the^e  instances 
would  scarcely  exceed  three  months ;  also,  that  it 
requires  only  a  few  months  to  change  an  apiary 
of  native  bees  to  those  of  the  Italian  race. — M. 
M.  Baldridge,  in  Countiy  GeaUeman, 


Book  Peemiums. — We  see  it  stated  that  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Society  ordered  of  a 
single  publishing  firm  in  New  York,  agricultural 
books  for  premiums  to  the  arjount  of  full  two 
thousand  dollars. 


EXTBAOTS  AND  BEFXiIBS. 

GAS  LIME. 

Will  you,  through  your  columns,  inform  your  read- 
ers of  the  value  as  a  fertilizer  of  liioc  obtained  fhnn  a 
gas  manufactory ;  and  in  what  manner  ic  should  be 
used.    Is  it  good  for  trees?  O.  T.  Hawes. 

Beverfy,  Oct.  17, 1860. 

Remarks. — ^We  find  the  foliowmg  in  reIati<Hi  to^or 

lime  in  the  "American  Muck  Book:" — " 

Gas  lime,  however,  in  no  case,  if  possible,  shoald  be 
wasted,  as  it  would  appear  that*  it  may  always  be  f  jfs- 
ly  employed  with  good  effects  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 

1.  It  may  \)e  nscd  directly  upon  mossy  land,  irpoa 
naked  fallows,  and  in  spring  when  preparing  for  tur- 
nips. 

2.  In  composts,  in  which  the 'whole  of  the  Golabie 
salts  of  lime  will  have  a  tendency  to  bo  converfed  into 
gypsum  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  and  consequently  the 
benefits,  which  result  from  a  large  application  of  o'i»- 
sum,  will  be  obtained  by  laying  such  compacts  upon 
the  land. 

3.  As  it  appears  usually  to  contain  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  caustic  lime,  it  may  with  safety  be  mixed  st 
once  with  barnyard  or  other  animal  mnnnR.^s,  though 
not  in  too  large  quantity.  It  may  also  prove  a  valuable 
admixture  with  guano,  on  which  its  uciion  would  ulti- 
mately be  to  fix  rather  than  expel  the  ammonia. 

4.  Strewn  sparingly  over  the  young  lumip  plant>,  it 
is  stated  that  it  prevents  the  attack  of  the  turnip  fiy ; 
and  harrowed  in,  when  the  ground  is  naked,  if  the 
(luantity  be  considerable,  slugs  and  wire  worms  disap- 
pear from  its  cficcts. 

6,  If  applied  in  too  large  quantity,  it  is  liable  to  b^ 
injurious  to  crops  of  youn.<;  grain.  But  gra^  lands* 
though  at  first  l)rowned  by  its  application,  soon  recov- 
er and  repay  the  cost  by  yielding  a  greener  and  an  ear- 
lier bite  in  spring. 

Oas  lime,  fi-esh  from  the  works,  it  is  also  stated,  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  to  lay  under  the  floors  of 
farm  building.*^ ;  fur  it  not  only  serves  to  absorb  and 
fix  the  fertilizing  gases  in  such  situations,  and  after- 
wards will  fonn  a  good  manure,  but  being  excluded 
from  the  air,  it  retains  its  disagreeable  smell  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  much  disliked  l)y  vermin  and  rats. 

KEEPIKO  CABBAGES  TUROUGH  THB  WCCTEH 

Can  you  tell  mc  through  year  paper  the  best  way  to 
keep  cabbages  sound  and  good  until  spring  ?  I  liave 
now  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  them  in  a  cellar, 
and  thought  you  might  know  some  better  way. 

North  Hanson,  Oct,,  1860.  A.  £.  Ll'theb. 

Remarks.— They  are  kept  well  in  .a  cool  celhu*.  set 
in  sand  Just  as  they  stood  when  growing.  Miner  8 
Rural  American  says  cabbages  may  fje  kept  m  good 
condition  through  the  winter,  by  laying  down  rails  or 
poles,  or  strips  of  board.-^,  just  far  enough  apart  so 
that  when  the  heads  of  cabbages  are  set  upon  them, 
with  the  roots  up,  they  will  not  touch  (he  ground. 
Leave  the  cabbages  where  they  grew  as  late  as  possi- 
ble and  not  freeze,  and  then  place  them  upon  the  rails 
or  poles  as  above,  with  roots  upward,  and  then  bank 
up  the  earth  on  each  side  about  a  foot  deep,  covering 
the  roots  about  six  inches  deep,  and  in  the  spring  the 
cabbages  will  be  found  as  frc:»h  and  green  as  tlioy  were 
in  the  fall,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  outside 
leaves  being  decayed. 

Another  plan  is  to  dig  shallow  trenches  In  a  dry 
place,  about  two  feet  apart,  and  plant  the  cabbages  in 
them  as  cIo>c  as  pijssible.    Then  drive  stakes  or  small 
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posts  along  tho  rows,  ten  or  twelvo  feet  apart,  and 
about  two  feet  high,  upon  which  nail  anything  that 
will  support  a  covering  of  straw  or  cornstalks,  placed 
with  their  butts  down,  iu  the  form  of  a  roof,  and  thick 
enough  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Cabbages  kept  in  this 
manner  are  said  to  come  out  in  the  spring  in  excellent 
condition.  The  first  plan  we  have  tried,  and  found  it 
a  good  one ;  the  other  we  have  not  tried. 

EGYPTIAN    COBN. 

I  saw  in  last  week's  Farmer  that  Abraham  B.  Davis, 
of  Palmer,  had  shared  his  profits  in  the  culture  of  the 
Egyptian  cora.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Crandairs  adver- 
tisement of  the  above  mentioned  corn  in  the  Farmer. 
lost  spring,  I  enclosed  one  dollar  to  him ;  in  return  I 
received  one  hundred  and  forty  kernels,  and  planted 
it  the  last  of  the  fifth  month ;  about  one-third  of  it 
came  np  and  shot  out  in  tree  form.  It  averaged  about 
ten  or  twelve  cars  to  a  stalk,  upon  which  only  about 
three  cars  had  com  on  them,  and  were  three  to  five 
inches  long,  and  not  filled  out  at  the  top.  I  had  to  cut 
up  even  thi-s,  to  save  it  from  the  frost.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Crandall  miide  a  mistake  in  stating  that  there 
might  be  two  crops  raised  in  one  year.  Mine  would 
hare  grown  another  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
fVosty  winter,  before  the  ears  would  have  filled  out. 

A.  S.  Fayson. 

Foxhoroughy  1(VA  Month  \5thy  1860. 


EGYPTIAN  COSir. 

Noticing  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Crandall  in  the 
Farmer,  I  was  induced  to  send  for  the  seed,  which  I  re- 
ceived. I  supposed  it  must  be  something  better  than 
oar  common  corn.  I  thought  no  man  would  have  the 
audacity  to  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land anything  opposed  to  their  interest  through  the 
columns  of  the  Parmer,  I  accordingly  planted  my 
corn  with  much  care  in  good  soil,  well  manured,  and 
took  good  care  of  it,  and  gathered  it  after  the  frost  in 
October.  The  husk  was  very  green  when  the  frost 
came,  though  I  think  that  some  of  the  ears  may  be 
ripe  enough  for  seed,  if  any  one  should  wish  to  try  it. 
I  planted  it  about  the  last  of  Ma^.  The  best  of  the 
ears  arc  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
very  small,  the  larger  number  being  entirely  without 
com.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Crandall  meant 
to  impose  upon  the  public  by  his  great  statements  that 
this  com  was  better  in  quality  than  anv  other  com, 
and  that  it  would  produce  two  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  when,  according  to  my  success.it  would  not 
yield  more  than  twenty.  Peteb  Wait. 

Dmwersy  Oct,  16, 1860. 

FENCE  POSTS  AND  FB08T. 

Will  yon  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
pai>cr,  the  best  method  for  setting  fence  posts  on  frosty 
land,  where  every  spring  the  fences  are  tumbling  over, 
being  hove  np  by  the  firost.  R.  H.  Dayis. 

Essex,  Sept.  20,  1860. 

Rem  AUKS.— We  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  posts 
being  thrown  out  by  A:ost  but  to  sot  them  so  deep  that 
the  bottom  of  the  post  shall  stand  on  firm  ground  be- 
low where  the  Arost  reaches.  This  would  require  a 
pretty  long  post,  but  that  would  be  cheaper  than  to  be 
at  the  cost  of  building  up  the  fence  annually,  and  re- 
pairing the  ports  broken  by  the  tumbling  over  of  the 
posts.  

DBAIN  TILE. 

Havhig  been  engaged  more  or  less  during  the  last 
«lx  years  in  draining  my  land  with  tile,  instead  of 
the  stone  drain  that  I  formerly  had  been  very  conver- 
sant with,  and  finding  by  my  own  experience  in  tile 
draining  a  great  advantage  and  satisfaction,  I  have 
several  times  procured  tile  for  my  own  purposes,  and 
at  the  same  time  accommodated  such  of  my  neighbors 
as  are  draining  their  lands. 

I  havo  found  that  in  draining  land  naturally  too  wet 
for  cultivation  with  profit,  that  the  increased  crop  of 


two  seasons,  with  early  potatoes  and  cabbage,  will  ful- 
ly repay  all  the  cost  of  draining.  P.  E.  Hall. 
Medfordy  Sept.,  1860.       _ 

A  GOOD  YIELD  OP   BARLEY. 

On  the  5th  day  of  May  last  my  father  sowed  one  and 
a  half  bushels  of  barley,  on  one  and  one-eighth  acres 
of  land,  and  threshed  and  winnowed  upon  the  6th  of 
October,  sixty-five  bushels  of  good  barley. 

Stephen  E.  Gale. 

Canterbury,  N.  H.,  Oct,  9, 1860. 

FRITTERS. 

Have  yon  ever  eaten  fritters  made  as  follows  ?  If 
not,  try  them. 

One  cup  of  squash,  boiled  and  strained,  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  (igg,  seasoned  with  salt  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  batter.  Methuen. 


THB  IJSSSON  OF  THIS  IiEAF. 

We  men,  sometimes,  in  what  we  presume  to  be 
humility,  compare  ourselves  with  leaves ;  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  right  to  do  so.  The  leaves  may 
well  scorn  the  comparison.  We  who  live  for  our- 
selves, and  neither  know  how  to  use  nor  keep  the 
work  of  past  time,  may*  humbly  learn — as  from 
the  ant,  foresight — from  the  leaf,  reverence.  The 
power  of  every  ^eat  people,  as  of  every  living 
tree,  depends  on  its  not  effacing,  but  conforming 
and  concluding,  the  labors  of  its  ancestors.  Look- 
ing back  to  the  history  of  nations,  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  their  decline  from  the  moment 
when  they  ceased  to  be  reverent  in  heart  and  ao- 
cumulative  in  hand  and  brain ;  from  the  moment 
when  the  redundant  fruit  of  age  hid  in  them  the 
hollowness  of  heart,  whence  the  simplicities  of 
custom  and  sinews  of  tradition  had  withered  away. 

Had  men  but  guarded  the  righteous  laws  and 
protected  the  precious  works  of  their  fathers  with 
naif  the  industry  they  have  given  to  change  and 
to  ravage,  they  would  not  now  have  been  seeking 
vainly,  in  millennial  visions  and  mechanic  servi- 
tudes, the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  made 
to  them  so  long  ago :  "As  the  days  of  a  tree  are 
the  days  of  my  peoplci  and  mine  elect  shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands  $  they  shall  not  la- 
bor in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble ;  for  they 
are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
offspring  with  them.'' 

This  ksson  we  have  to  take  from  the  leaf's  life. 
One  more  we  may  receive  from  its  death.  If 
ever,  in  autumn,  a  pensiveness  falls  upon  us  as 
the  leaves  drift  by  m  their  fading,  may  we  not 
wisely  look  up  in  hope  to  their  mighty  monu- 
ments ?  Behold  how  fair,  how  far  prolonged,  in 
arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys — the 
fringes  of  the  hills !  So  stately — so  eternal ;  the 
joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures,  the 
glory  of  the  earth — they  are  but  the  monuments 
of  those  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past  us  to 
die.  Let  them  not  pass  without  our  understand- 
ing their  last  counsel  and  esample :  that  we  also, 
careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it 
in  the  world — monument  by  which  men  may  be 
taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  died,  but 
where  we  lived. — RushirCs  Modem  Painters, 


Top-Dbessing. — A  correspondent  of  the  Far^ 
mer  and  Gardener  contends  that  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  top-dressing  applied  in  the  fall  are  owing 
to  its  action  as  a  mulcn,  rather  than  as  a  manure 
— ^that  it  protects  rather  than  enriches. 
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POTATO  BIiiaHT  AND  BOT  IS  CAUSED 

BY  IIQ'SECTa. 

Mb.  Editoh  : — In  your  papers  of  July  14th 
and  September  29th,  I  find,  in  each,  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  John  Goldsbury,  of  Warwick,  an- 
swering mine  published  in  June,  (dated  the  5th,) 
on  this  subject.  I  read  the  one  of  July  14  the 
13th  inst.,  being  the  day  which  that  paper  reached 
me.  I  now  answer  both  of  his  communications, 
and  would  have  done  so  separately,  but  from  the 
fact  of  not  duly  receiving  the  first  paper.  Mr. 
Goldsbury  expresses  "profound  surprise,**  because 
I  have  "not  given  a  logical  answer  to  his  seven 
reasons,*'  against  the  depredation  of  insects,  as 
the  cause  of  potato  blight  and  rot  He  thinks  his 
"reasons  are  impregnable  and  unanswerable,*' — 
that  my  reply,  supported  by  certificates  from  sev- 
enteen members  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  and  Secretary  Flint,  is  "no  attempt,  as 
yet,**  at  an  answer  or  refutation  of  his  logical  as- 
sertions. He  says  I  "deceived**  those  "gifted 
minds** — made  them  "jump  at  the  conclusion** 
that  insects  cause  the  blight  and  rot.  He  does 
not  deny  that  "they  actually  saw  the  insects,**  but 
declares  that  "such  assertions  prove  nothing." 
He  assumes  a  hypothesis  which  is  positively  un- 
true. It  is  this  :  that  the  "insects  were  on  rotten 
potatoes."  This  statement  by  him  I  positiveily 
deny.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Two  hills  of  potato 
vines,  old  tubers  and  earth  connected,  ana  in  a 
growing  state,  were  taken  from  the  field  directly 
to  the  committee  room  in  the  Capitol.  The  earth 
was  removed  from  the  vines  and  tubers,  by  the 
committee.  The  old  tubers  were  hard  and  unde- 
cayedy  sending  forth  strong,  vigorous  vines.  These 
are  what  Mr.  Goldsbury  calls  "dead  or  decayed 
vegetables."  Upon  the  lower  under-ground  joints 
and  roots  myriads  of  living  larva  insects  were 
seen,  sucking  the  sap,  leaving,  wherever  congi'C- 
gated,  a  brown  rusty  diseased  appearance.  The 
committee  also  examined  the  same  kind  of  pota- 
toes, undecayed  in  glass  jars^  showing  vigorous 
growing  sprouts.  These  specimens  were  firm,  still 
the  committee,  and  others,  saw  innumerable  mi- 
croscopic insects  crowded  together  subsisting  on 
the  sap,  and  leaving  the  same  brown  poison  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface,  which  connects  with  the 
sap  or  vital  element ;  thus  the  disease  is  infused 
into  the  growing  tubers.  These  seventeen  mem- 
bers witnessed  these  ocular  facts,  and  from  them 
made  up  their  minds  deliberately.  The  conclusion 
"jumped  at**  by  them,  was  not  from  any  "fore- 
stalled assertion*'  made  by  me.  The  committee 
voluntarily  invited  such  of  their  colleagues  as  they 
thought  possessed  scientific  attainments  and  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  to  aid  them  in  their  investi- 
gation and  decision,  and  they  have  unitedly  given 
their  judgment  to  the  world.  More  than  five 
hundred  other  persons,  including  those  of  scien* 
tific  skill  and  agricultural  experience,  have  also, 
as  secondary  witnessess,  examined  these  facts,  and 
not  one  has  questioned  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  correctness  of  their  judgment  is 
frankly  admitted  by  all.  Mr.  Goldsbury  alone 
questions  their  decision.  He  declares  these  devel- 
opments of  facts,  and  certificates  of  their  reality, 
"no  attempt  as  yet**  to  refute  his  "seven  reasons." 
1  ask  your  readers  to  form  a  judgement  for  them- 
selves, candidly,  whether  my  facts,  thus  revealed. 


and  attested  to  by  high  authority,  are  not  a  per- 
fect and  unanswerable  refutation  of  his  "seven 
reasons.**  He  wants  what  he  calls  "logical  an- 
swers.** His  "reasons'*  are  nothing  but  theorie« 
logically  supported.  I  produce  fads,  the  living 
enemy  at  their  work  of  destruction,  as  a  reply  to 
his  reasons,  and  ask  him  to  refute  these  facts. 
They  over-balance  and  set  aside  all  tkeoryt  and 
all  "logic.**  A  few  days  since  cattle  were  in  my 
corn-field.  I  saw  them.  There  is  no  "logic"  in 
the  power  of  man  that  could  then  have  convinced 
me  that  cattle  were  not  there.  Their  presence 
was  an  unanswerable  demonstration  that  my  crop 
would  be  destroyed,  if  they  remained. 

These  visible  enemies  were  cleared  from  the 
field,  and  my  crop  was  saved  from  destruction. 
This  statement  is  only  such  a  fact  as  Mr.  Golds- 
bury or  others  often  experience.  I  have  found 
also  by  microscopic  research,  microscopic  insects 
under  ground  on  my  potato  vines  and  their  roots. 
They  are  very  small  but  very  numerous,  and  by 
repeated  experiments  and  ogricultural  teats,  year 
after  year,  I  have  proved  the  fact,  that  they  actu- 
ally poison  and  destroy,  prematurely,  my  potato 
vines  and  their  tubers.  In  the  prosecution  of 
these  experiments,  I  have  discovered  how  to  an- 
nihilate these  little  enemies,  and  when  cleared 
from  the  seed  in  which  their  embryo  is  hibernated, 
the  vines  continue  to  grow  vigorously  and  Teiy 
healthy,  yielding  abundantly,  while  others  under 
ordinary  culture  prematurely  decay  and  rot.  Mr. 
Goldsbury  has  in  his  possession  certificates  of 
these  facts,  and  he  cannot  refute  them.  Facts 
based  upon  agricultural  tests  showing  demonstra- 
tions that  no  "logic"  can  set  aside. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  C.  L.  Flint, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  Mass.  Board  of  Apiculture, 
have  also  given  certificates.  I  will  briefly  state 
the  facts  relative  to  these  examinations.  The 
Smithsonian  Institute  examined  the  same  un- 
decayed potatoes  examined  by  the  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  they  not  only  found  insects, 
but  the  eggs  of  these  microscopic  insects  imbedded 
in  the  perforations  and  cavities  of  the  epidermis 
of  these  undecayed  tubers.  Mr.  Flint,  of  Boston, 
states  particularly  what  he  examined,  and  what  he 
saw.  He  had  charge  of  the  potato,  and  kept  it  as 
described.  The  microscopic  examination  was  in 
June,  then  the  potato  had  vigorous  sprouts. — 
Among  those  present  was  the  late  Hon.  B.  V. 
French.  He  declared  the  "potato  sound,  suitable 
to  plant,  or  cook."  There  were  four  persons 
present,  to  hear  this  assertion :  Mr.  BrooKs,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Mr.  Flint,  and  my  son.  Mr.  Goldsbury 
can  consult  them,  if  he  doubts  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
French.  Furthermore,  the  Patent  Office  have  made 
a  most  rigid  examination,  not  only  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  disease,  but  relative  to  the  specifications 
for  a  remedy.  In  the  first  reply  the  Office  made, 
answering  my  petition,  it  was  intended  to  place 
before  me  unanswerable  objections  to  granting 
the  patent.  The  Hon.  J.  Holt,  then  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  made  six  objections,  declared  in  the 
following  words,  viz : 

1st.  "Your  specifications  contain  much  irrele- 
vant matter." 

2d.  "The  perfect  insects,  sent  by  you,  are  not 
Aphides.** 

3d.  "It  is  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  neither 
the  Aphis,  nor  any  other  insect,  is  the  cause  of 
the  potato  disease.*' 
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4th.  "The  dots  pointed  out  by  you,  on  the 
specimen  potato  sent,  are  not  perforations  caused 
by  the  puncture  of  insects,  but  belong  to  the 
structure  of  the  tuber." 

5th.  "That  eggs  do  not  exist  where  you  assert 
them  to  be." 

6th.  "That  a  method  of  cure  operating  upon  a 
non-^existing  disease  must  be  a  fallacy." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  particulars  of 
tbis  long  examination  at  the  Patent  Office.  It 
must  be,  however,  understood  by  the  reader,  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Office,  no  patent  can 
be  granted  unless  all  the  various  objections  cited 
by  the  Commissioner  are  refuted,  either  by  es- 
tablished authority,  or  ocular  demonstrations 
convincing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  It 
is  sufficient  in  tbis  case  for  Mr.  Goldsbury  to 
know,  that,  a  careful  and  rigid  investigation  was 
made  by  Commissioner  Holt,  aided  by  the  ablest 
scientific  examiners  in  Washington ;  hy  the  Judges 
of  Appeals  and  their  own  selected  witnesses,  all 
with  a  view  to  refute  authorities  and  facts,  which 
I  placed  before  them  at  the  several  examinations- 
Their  attempt  failed.  They  could  not  sustain 
even  a  single  one  of  their  own  objections.  All 
were  refuted ;  and  the  Commissioner  acknowledged 
to  me  personally,  at  the  last  examination,  that 
"the  proof  was  clear  in  my  favor,  that  the  Judges 
of  Appeals  did  not  sustain  the  objections  of  the 
Office,  therefore,  my  patent  was  granted."  Can 
Mr.  Goldsbury,  by  "logic,"  annul  Siis  high  official 
decision  ?  Can  he  make  you  and  your  readers  be- 
lieve that  seventeen  members  of  Congress,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents and  his  scientific  examiners,  the  Judges  of 
Appeals,  with  their  witnesses,  and  Secretary  Flint, 
have  aU  been  "deceived"  by  me,  and  by  "fore- 
stalled assertion"  all  'jumped  at  a  conclusion  P" 
Does  he  really  believe  m  such  a  wholesale  "decep- 
tion," and  that  I  have  not  refuted  the  arguments 
of  these  high  functionaries  selected  to  examine 
all  new  discoveries  ?  I  ask  him  to  furnish  his 
proof  about  "deception  ?'*  There  is  abundant  au- 
thority and  facts  to  settle  conclusively  that  some 
insects  leave  a  poison  at  the  fountain  of  their 
nourishment.  This  particular  subject  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  discuss.  The  discovery  which 
I  have  made  is  new  to  Mr.  Goldsbury,  as  also  to 
others.  It  is  truly  as  he  says,  a  "new  and  strange 
economy  of  vegetable  and  insect  life"  which  I 
have  microscopically  discovered.  These  new  and 
strange  facts  are  the  "ocular  demonstrations," 
which  Mr.  Goldsbury  will  not  believe.  He  is 
skeptical,  and  denies  the  attestations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
"that  new  and  important  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  me."  He  says  if  I  would  not  talk  so 
much  about  "ocular  demonstrations,  and  direct 
my  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  rot,"  I  should 
be  "sure  of  his  respect  and  make  some  converts." 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Goldsbury  that  I  have  been 
"directing  my  attention"  each  summer  for  nine 
years  to  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  po- 
tato blight  and  rot.  By  microscopic  research  I 
have  revealed,  from  spots,  all  opaque  to  him,  "oc- 
ular demonstrations"  which  his  "logic"  cannot 
refute.  It  is  the  "ocular" yacfe,  I  presume,  which 
annoy  him  so  much.  They  are  more  reliable  than 
any  man's  "logic."  And  what  the  public  want  is 
facts.  They  have  had  enough  of  theories  and 
"logic"  on  this  subject.      Mr.   Goldsbury  has 


declared  that  there  are  "seventeen  Yankee  farm- 
ers" whose  judgment  is  more  reliable  than  the 
"seventeen  members  of  Congress." 

I  have  heretofore  asked  him  to  furnish  the 
names  and  publish  their  investigations  of  this  sub- 
ject ?  This  he  fails  to  do.  I  have  also  asked  him 
to  give  the  authority  and  evidence,  "that  insects 
are  the  consequence  of  disease  ?"  This  he  also 
fails  to  do.  The  insects  in  Mr.  Flint's  bottle  and 
on  other  specimens,  were  not  the  "consequence" 
of  disease,  of  "decay,"  or  of  "rot !"  Now,  I  ask 
Mr.  Goldsbury  where  the  insects  came  from, 
which  Secretary  Flint  saw  on  that  undecayed 
potato  taken  from  the  corked  bottle  in  his  pos- 
session P  Lyican  Reed. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  15,  1860. 


FBOFESSOB  HOBBFORD'S  MODE  OF 
FBESSBVLEQ'Q  CIPBIL 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  so  many  peo- 
ple are  making  or  laying  away  cider  for  future 
use,  they  will  be  looking  for  some  mode  of  pre- 
serving it  in  a  sweet  or  mild  form.  So  here  is  Prof. 
Horsford's,  which  has  been  tried  and  found  ef- 
fective : 

When  the  cider  in  the  barrel  is  undergoing  a 
lively  fermentation,  add  as  much  white  sugar  as 
will  be  equal  to  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
to  each  gallon  of  cider,  and  let  the  fermentation 
proceed  until  the  liquid  attains  the  right  taste  to 
suit ;  then  add  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  sulphite  {not  sulphate)  of  lime  to  each  gallon 
of  cider  in  the  cask ;  first  mixing  the  powder  in 
about  a  quart  of  the  cider,  and  then  pouring  it 
back  into  the  cask,  and  giving  it  a  thorough  shak- 
ing or  rolling.  After  standing  bunged  up  a  few 
days,  for  the  matter  added  to  become  incorporated 
with  the  cider,  it  may  be  bottled  or  used  from  the 
cask. 

Don't  mistake  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a  nat- 
ural production,  and  known  as  plaster  of  Paris, 
for  sulphite  of  lime,  which  is  a  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, and  is  worth  by  the  barrel  about  33  cents  a 
pound  and  by  the  cwt.  37j|  cents,  and  by  the  single 
pound,  50  cents.  It  has  been  of  late  years  much 
used  by  sugar-makers  to  prevent  fermentation  of 
cane  juice  ;  and  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  found 
more  effective  as  a  preventive  of  fermentation 
in  cider  than  an  arrester  of  it  after  it  has  pro- 
ceeded nearly  to  completion. 


Fences  in  Ohio. — Acres  of  enclosed  land  in 
Ohio,  18,000,000 ;  one  mile  of  fence  to  each  40 
acres,  450,000  miles ;  cost  80  cents  per  rod,  or 
$256  per  mile,  is  $115,200,000;  yearly  expenses 
equal  to  renewal  every  fifteen  years,  $7,080,000. 

Suppose  our  farmers  should  adopt  the  soiling 
system  more  generally,  the  saving  in  expense  of 
fences  would  enable  them  to  perform  the  good- 
natured  act  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  by  merely  leaving  out  their 
division  fences.  Ohio  is  not  alone  in  this  matter ; 
it  is  one  of  the  silly  heirlooms  entailed  upon  us 
by  our  forefathers,  who  required  some  easy  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  excess  wood ;  we  keep  up  the 
fashion  without  the  slightest  excuse  for  so  doing. 
— Working  Fanner. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
AFFliES,  FEABS  AND   GBAPJSS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  forwarded  to  you  nine 
specimens  of  apples,  seven  of  which  were  origin- 
ated here  on  the  Shaker  premises  in  Canterbury. 
The  most  of  them  we  have  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  think  them  worthy  of  more  public 
notice.  They  are  packed  in  the  box,  each  variety 
by  itself,  with  a  card  and  number  to  correspond 
with  the  following : 

No.  1.  President,.    Late  Fall. 

No.  2.  Banian.  Yory  handsome.  Will  keep  till  March. 

No.  3.  Aittumn  Beauty,    Till  December. 

No.  4.  Manzane. 

No.  5.  September  Sweeting.    Veiy  fine. 

No.  6.  Fall  Sweet. 

No.  7.  IH/j^er.  No  name. 

No.  8.  IVinter.    No  name. 

No.  9.  Redcheek.    Midwinter. 

No.  10.  Pear.    Wish  to  know  its  name. 

No.  11.  Northern  Muscadine  Grape. 

The  scions  of  the  President  apple  I  received 
from  John  P.  White,  of  Pelham,  Mass.  The  orig- 
inal tree  grew  in  his  pasture.  We  have  grown  the 
apple  here  some  ten  years,  and  find  it  a  very  de- 
surable  fruit  in  its  season,  which  is  about  Decem- 
ber. 

The  Manzane  we  received  from  New  York 
State  with  that  name  attached  to  the  scions.  If 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  apple,  please  inform 
me  whether  or  not  that  is  the  name  it  bears,  as 
I  cannot  find  it  in  any  of  the  fruit  books. 

I  also  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the  two  pears. 

The  grape  is  the  Northern  Muscadine,  a  per- 
fectly hardy  grape  for  our  northern  climate,  need- 
ing no  protection  during  our  severe  winters.  Ri- 
pens about  the  middle  of  September.  The  only 
objection  which  I  have  to  it,  is  its  property  of 
falling  off  from  the  cluster  after  having  been  kept 
a  few  days,  as  you  will  see  by  the  specimens  sent 
you.    They  have  been  kept  about  two  weeks. 

The  Redcheek,  No.  9,  is  an  admirable  winter 
fruit,  possessing  a  favor  equalled  by  few  apples. 
It  is  matured  at  about  midwinter.  For  dessert 
and  pies,  it  is  particularly  esteemed.  The  other 
winter  varieties  will  show  for  themselves,  if  kept 
till  matured.  I  have  kept  the  Banian,  No.  2,  till 
March. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  engraving  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  its  description,  in  your  valuable  Far- 
mer. 

The  specimens  of  the  Autumn  Beauty  and  Fall 
Sweets  are  not  so  nice  as  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  send  you.  In  consequence  of  a  powerful  wind 
they  all  dropped  from  the  trees,  ana  were  more  or 
less  injured.  If  you  consider  any  of  them  worth 
circulating,  please  inform  me. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  correct  process 
of  making  ^ood  grape  wine. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  "Shaker  graft- 
ing cement,"  which  I  sent  on  trial  last  year, 
proved  among  the  grafters. 

Peter  A.  Foster. 

Shaker  ViUage,  Mer.  Co.,  N.  H.,  Oct,  1860. 

Remarks.— The  "box  and  iu  contents"  were 
duly  received,  and  contents  tested.  Some  of  the 
apples  were  very  handsome,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Banian.    The  September  Sweeting  was 


very  fine,  juicy,  fine  fieshed,  and  good  flavored. 
The  Redcheeks  were  also  fine  looking.  We  can- 
not decide  upon  the  name  of  the  pears — one  of 
them  strongly  resembles  the  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
may  be  that  variety  somewhat  affected  by  soD 
and  climate.  The  grafting  wax  worked  admira- 
bly. 

BEMEBY  FOB  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

"We  have  been  requested  to  republish  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  for  choked  cattle.  It  appeared  in 
the  Farmer,  for  March,  1853. 

We  were  not  aware,  until  quite 
recently,  that  there  is  an  annual 
loss  by  the  choking  of  cattle  which 
amounts  to  a  very  serious  item  in 
the  commonwealth.  On  mention- 
ing the  subject  lately,  a  gentleman 
informed  us  of  several  instances  of 
quite  recent  occurrence,  some  of 
which  proved  fataL 

Having  a  cow  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting choked,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  find  some  ready  way  of  relieving 
her,  or  else  to  see  her  die.  The 
plan  described  below  is  easy  and 
sure.  At  any  rate,  we  have  known 
a  woman  ''unchoke  a  cow,"  re- 
peatedly, alone,  with  these  imple- 
ments. 

Take  a  round  stick,  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  bore  an  inch 
hole  through  the  centre,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2  at  6 ;  take  a  common  broom 
/^^i.  handle  and  pass  its  upper  end 
""^*  through  the  hole  at  6,  in  the  stick, 
Fig.  2,  and  draw  it  along  to  the  lower  end,  at  let- 
ter a.  The  end  of  the  stick  at  a,  must  be  wound 
with  cotton  cloth  to  make  a  bunch  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  through,  and 
the  cloth  nailed  on  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  its 
slipping  off, — then  cover 
the  cloth  with  lard,  so  as 
to  make  it  slip  easy.  Now 
place  the  stick,  Fig.  2, 
across  the  cow's  mouth, 
and  fasten  it  with  strings 
or  straps  about  the  roots  of  the  horns,  then  gent- 
ly press  the  stick,  or  probang,  down  the  throat, 
and  the  work  is  done  ! 

These  articles  may  be  fitted  ready  for  use  in 
half  an  hour,  and  should  always  be  in  readiness. 
After  having  them  by  us  for  several  years,  we  find 
that  the  practice  is  an  old  English  one,  and  the 
same  operation  is  described  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish books. 
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3AKED   AFFIiBS. 

A  homely  subject  enough,  many  ivill  say ;  hut 
an  important  one,  nevertheless,  in  the  edible 
"world,  and  its  virtuous  tendencies  uill  be  evident 
enough  before  vre  get  through  with  it.  We  are 
disposed  to  no  glowing  eulogy  on  apples,  cither 
raw,  roast,  baked,  stewed,  fried,  puddinged,  or 
preserved.  We  propose  to  speak  simply  what  we 
know,  what  wo  nave  already  lived  on  for  weeks 
past,  and  what  we  in  all  honesty  recommend  to 
every  good  house-keeper — most  emphatically  to 
those  having  families  of  children. 

A  sweet  apple,  sound  and  fair,  has  a  deal  of  su- 
gar or  saccharine  in  its  compositions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, nutritious ;  for  sweet  apples,  raw^  will  fat  cat- 
tle, horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  Cooked 
sweet  a])plcs  will  *'fat''  children,  and  make  grown 
people  fleshy — "fat"  not  being  a  polite  word,  as 
applied  to  grown  persons.  Children  being  more 
or  the  animal  than  "grown  folks,"  we  are  not  so 
fastidious  in  their  classification.  But  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  In  every  good  farmer's  house 
who  has  an  orchard,  baked  sweet  apples  are  an 
"institution,"  in  their  season.  Ereryoody,  from 
the  toddling  baby  holding  up  by  his  father's  knee 
—children  are  decidedly  a  household  commodity 
— ^away  back  to  "our  reverend  grandmother"  in 
her  rocking-chair,  loves  them.  No  sweet-meat 
smothered  in  sugar  is  half  so  good ;  no  aroma  of 
dissolved  confectionery  is  half  so  simple  as  the 
soft,  pulpy  flesh  of  a  well-baked  apple,  of  the  right 
kind.  It  is  good  in  milk,  with  bread.  It  is  good 
on  your  plate,  with  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper 
— ^we  don't  "take  tea**  at  our  house.  It  is  good 
every  way — "vehemently  good" — as  an  enthusi- 
astic friend  of  ours  onco  said  of  tomatoes. 

Now,  for  the  kind  of  apple  to  bake,  and  the 
choice  of  them  in  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  apple 
season.  Apples  have  two  qualities,  one  for  eating 
raw,  out  of  the  hand ;  another  for  cookinff,  or  ci- 
der purposes.  We  cannot  go  into  the  explanation 
of  all  these  things  at  this  time,  but  will  recur  to 
it  hereafter.  Some  varieties  combine  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  two  qualities — those  of  eating  raw  and 
cooking.  Others  are  good  for  nothing  until 
cooked,  or  their  juice  expressed  into  cider.  The 
latter  we  let  alone,  for  the  present.  We  do  not 
even  propose  to  describe  the  qualities  of  the  best 
apple  to  bake,  only  that  they  be  sweet  and  rich. 
We  will  name  a  few  kinds,  and  the  seasons  in 
in  which  they  are  in  perfection.  They  are  all  to 
be  found  in  market  in  their  various  times  of  eat- 
ing or  cooking.  Some  are  already  past  the  sea- 
son ;  but  more  and  better  ones  are  coming  in  for 
this  and  Ae  two  coming  months.  We  will,  how- 
ever, mention  all  that  occur  to  us,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  that  those  of  our  readers  who  in- 
tend planting  may  profit,  if  possible,  by  our  sug- 
gestions. First,  in  season,  we  name  the  Bough 
— early  Sweet  Bough  some  call  it.  It  is  among 
the  earliest — ^being  ripe  in  August — as  it  surely 
is  the  best  of  its  season,  lar^e,  fair,  and  yellow, 
with  a  slight  blush  on  the  side.  We  cannot  de- 
scribe it  at  length,  now.  It  grows  freely  through- 
out most  of  the  northern  and  middle  States. 
Next  in  season  is  the  Golden  Sweeting — a  good 
sized,  yellow,  fair  fruit,  with  a  long  stem  and 
slightly  oval  shape.  It  is  equal  in  flavor  to  the 
Bough,  and  slightly  richer.  It  ripens  early  in 
September,  when  the  Bough  is  done,  and  remains 


near,  or  quite,  a  month  in  season.  It  is  a  thrifty, 
harder  grower,  and  holds  a  wide  range  of  climate 
and  soil  as  its  kabiiat.  Soon  after  this  comes  the 
Jersey  Sweeting — ^a  large,  red,  fair  apple,  with  drier 
flesh  than  the  last,  but  a  good  baking  fruit.  Suc- 
ceeding this  comes  the  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
or  Pound  Sweet — very  large,  whitish-green  in 
color,  and  plashed  with  still  lighter  stripes  from 
the  stem  downward.  Not  so  delicate  in  flavor  as 
the  first  named,  but  excellent  when  ripe.  Still  bet- 
ter than  either  of  those  we  have  named  is  the 
English  Belle-bonne — ^large,  yellowish  green,  and 
intensely  sweet.  It  is  the  best  baking  apple  we 
know  ;  ripens  in  October,  and  will  keep  well  cared 
for,  until  January.  No  sweetmeat  is  richer  than 
this.  We  have  known  good  molasses  made  from 
it,  and  it  is  good  eaten  from  the  hand,  or  made 
into  apple-sauce,  for  which  purpose  no  apple  is 
scarcely  so  good.  It  is  not  a  common  fruit.  We 
first  saw  it  in  New  England.  We  have  it  in  an 
orchard,  and  would  rather  spare  any  variety  we 
have  than  this.  Next  to  this  is  the  Talman  Sweet- 
ing— a  medium  sized,  whitish,  round,  winter  ap- 
ple. Its  best  qualities  are  not  developed  until 
cooked,  when  it  becomes  a  perfect  sweetmeat.  It 
will  keep  into  May,  properly  put  up. 

These  six  are  the  best  varieties  of  several  ba- 
king apples,  which  now  occur  to  us.  There  are, 
however,  various  local  varieties  of  good  sweet  ap- 
ples, which  are  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiy,  perhaps  equally  or  nearly  as  good  as 
those — indeed,  we  know  some  such.  But  as  we 
did  not  intend  writing  up  any  particular  variety 
of  apple  for  baking  or  cooking,  when  we  com- 
menced, we  are  content  with  recommending  the 
use  of  the  sweet  apple  in  general,  as  a  decidedly 
valuable  article  of  household  economy,  and  leave- 
it  at  that 

Tart  or  sub-acid  apples  are  preferred  by  some^ 
for  baking,  but  they  are  not  so  generally  liked  as^ 
the  sweet,  nor  are  they  so  nutritious.    But  we 
must  stop,  or  we  shall  wander  far  into  the  detaiH 
of  pomology. — N,  Y.  World. 


Rats. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oardener^s 
Monthly  says :  "I  tried  the  eflect  of  introducing 
into  the  entrance  of  their  numerous  holes,  runs, 
or  hiding-places,  small  portions  of  chloride  of 
lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  wrapped  in  calico  and 
stuffed  into  the  entrance  holes,  and  thrown  loose 
by  spoonfuls  into  the  drain  from  the  house.  This 
drove  the  rats  away  for  a  twelvemonth,  when 
they  returned  to  it.  They  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  with  like  effect.  The  cure  was 
most  complete.  I  presume  it  was  the  chlorine 
gas,  which  did  not  agree  with  their  olfactories." 


A  Sure  Remedy  fob  a  Felon.— It  is  said  by 
somebody,  who  pretends  to  know  all  about  it,  that 
the  following  is  a  sure  remedy  for  a  felon  :i 

"Take  a  pint  of  common  soft  soap  and  stir  in  * 
air  slacked  lime  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
glazier's  putty.    Make  a  leather  thimble,  fill  it 
with    this    composition,  and  insert  the    finger 
therein,  and  a  cure  is  certain." 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  above  is  a  certain 
remedy  and  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  may  be 
troubled  with  that  disagreeable  ailment. — Buffah 
Advocati. 
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For  the  New  Englnnd  Farmer, 
IMPOBTANCB  OP  THE  WHEAT  OBOP. 

Mb.  Editor: — It  has  been  my  pleasure,  the 
past  wctk,  to  receive  a  superior  specimen  of 
White  Flint  Winter  Wheat  from  my  esteemed 
friend,  James  F.  B.  Marshall,  Esq.,  from  his  farm 
in  WcstI)oro*,  Mass.  At  my  suggestion,  he  says, 
he  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  whi;:h  has 
resulted  in  giving  him  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  size  and  plumpness  of  the  berry  indicate  a 
weight  of  63  to  05  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Here  is  the 
valuo  of  seven  barrels  of  flour  to  the  acre,  while 
the  straw  for  the  farm  or  the  markets  in  taat  local- 
ity, will  nearly  pay  for  the  labor.  Such  an  exam- 
ple should  be  followed  by  every  farmer  in  this 
neighborhood  and  surrounding  towns. 

1  am  more  than  hopeful  of  every  farmer  of  New 
England  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  raising  his 
bread.  He  neglects  no  other  crop,  and  surely  no 
crop  is  so  indispensable  to  his  household  com- 
forts as  this. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  Saturday  last,  "A  sen- 
sible movement  of  the  Worcester  South  Society," 
— the  first  question  being,  "Can  the  raising  of 
wheat  be  made  the  most  profitable  crop  of  the 
small  grains  P''  This  question  would  seem  to  be 
affirmatively  answered  by  the  foregoing  statement 
of  my  worthy  friend  from  Westboro*.  His  state- 
ment falls  somewhat  below  some  others  that  you 
have  published  the  past  season,  but  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  it  at  two  dollars  a  bushel  when  the  price 
of  the  best  flour  is  eight  to  nine  dollars  per  bar- 
rel, and  seldom  below  this  figure.  While  this 
would  seem  to  answer  the  question,  as  bcing/ar 
Hit  most  "profitable  crop  of  \he  smidl  grains," 
(probably  nearly  double  of  any  other,)  yet  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  farmer  to  raise  his  rye, 
barley  and  oats  for  the  general  wants  of  his  farm. 
Let  us  suppose  the  product  and  value  of  an  acre— 

80  buihela  wheat,  at  |2 $80,00 

SO       «      rye,attl,25 37,60 

60        "      oaU,  at50c 25,0J 

40       «     barley,  atSOe 32,00 

Now,  this  tabular  statement  is  much  in  favor  of 
wheat.  The  rye  and  oat  crop  is  pretty  largely 
represented,  but  it  may  be  a  fair  snowing,  rela- 
tively— cost  of  producing,  the  same. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  may  recollect  ten  years  ago, 
and  since,  I  was  urgent  in  advocating  and  recom- 
mending that  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New 
England  States  should  offer  a  special  bounty  on 
wheat-growing,  showing  by  statistics  at  that  time 
that  your  State  alone  imported  about  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  bread-stuffs.  These  figures  look 
immense,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  true !  With 
the  few  past  years  of  development  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  farmer,  if  aided  by  a  State  bounty  of 
a  few  cents  on  a  bushel,  for  a  term  of  three  to  five 
years,  would  it  not  be  an  additional  stimulus  ?  It 
would  add  millions  of  revenue  to  your  State.  It 
would  add  value  to  your  now  worthless,  unpro- 
ductive acres.  It  would  keep  your  valuable,  solid 
young  men  with  their  families,  at  home,  who  seek 
(to  be  disappointed,)  a  more  prolific  soil  in  the 
West.  There  the  church,  the  school-house,  the 
farmer's  club,  the  social  gatherings,  the  rollick- 
*  ing  sports  of  the  young — all  disappear  by  reason 
of  lonehness,  far-off  neighbors,  compelling  every 
sacrifice,  better  known  to  those  who  have  ex- 
changed them,  for  a  happy  New  England  home  ! 


Wheat  and  corn  are  nearly  all  the  marketable 
products  of  the  West,  if,  perchance,  the  season  is 
favorable  to  make  them.  At  your  own  New  Eng- 
land home  you  can  raise  your  wheat  and  com, 
and  every  pound  of  hay,  every  pint  of  milk,  every 
chestnut,  apple,  pear,  onion,  cucumber,  cabbage- 
head — nay,  all  of^mother  earth's  productions,  have 
value  and  a  ready  home  market  Then  encourage 
the  avenues  to  agpriculture.  If  it  is  breads  and  a 
small  State  bounty  required  to  make  it,  then  by 
all  means  propose  it — lor  all  the  outs,  the  ins  will 
be  returned  a  thousand  fold  to  your  State. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Oct.  22,  1860.       H.  PooK, 


TEXAS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  declares  that  Texas  is  not  an  agricultural 
State.    He  says : 

"Ten  years*  wandering  through  almost  every 
part  of  Texas,  with  some  little  experience  in  stock 
raising,  gives  me  reasonable  grounds  for  ventur- 
ing an  opinion  on  her  capacities  and  resources. 
Along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
lower  Brazos,  Red  and  such  large  streams,  crops 
are  generally  sure ;  elsewhere,  Texas  has  not  one 
single  element  of  an  agricultural  country.  Farm- 
ers, with  all  their  labor,  are  never  sure  of  raising 
corn  and  breadstuffs  for  the  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies ;  and  in  my  short  experience  I  have  known 
several  seasons  when  the  people  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country  have  subsisted  al- 
most entirely  upon  meat. 

Texas  is,  however,  a  stock  country,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  pre-eminently  so.  There 
the  Mozquit  grass,  which  stands  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter and  long  resists  the  droughts  of  summer,  cov- 
ers immense  tracts  of  country,  and  cattle  range, 
multiply  and  keep  fat  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate. 

Sheep-raising  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  it  is  an  ex- 
periment in  which  more  persons  have  failed  than 
succeeded.  But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  suitable  for  sheep,  and  some  species  of  the 
Mozquit  grass  have  their  seed  armed  with  needle- 
like and  barbed  spires,  which  torment  and  even 
kill  the  sheep,  and  render  their  wool  unprofita- 
ble." 

To  succeed  as  a  cattle  raiser,  the  emigrant 
needs  from  six  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  otherwise 
he  must  go  to  the  extreme  frontier,  and  shift  his 
stock  from  place  to  place,  as  settlements  crowd 
upon  him.  He  has  to  depend  for  protection 
against  the  Indians  upon  his  rifle  and  revolver, 
and  leads  a  life  of  constant  danger  andjiardship, 
without  neighbors,  and  debarred  the  necessarift 
and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  negro  on  one  of  our 
poorest  Southern  plantations. 


English  Horses. — A  writer  in  the  London 
Reoieto  complains  that  the  noble  breed  of  useful 
English  horses  is  becoming  ruined.     He  says : 

Our  country,  once  famed  for  the  best  breed  of 
saddle-horses  in  the  world,  is  becoming  overrun 
with  a  lot  of  worthless,  weedy,  refuse  racing  stock, 
which  by  many  inexperienced  farmers  and  breed- 
ers, are  gradually  I)eing  crossed  with,  and  thus 
deteriorating  the  breed  of  our  short-legged,  deep- 
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bodied,  wide-hipped,  strong  loined  saddle-horses, 
the  lineage  of  which,  in  a  few  instsinces,  we  can 
still  trace,  by  their  compact  forms,  to  the  breed 
of  race  horses  encouraged  by  our  forefathers,  who 
bred  horses  for  useful  purposes,  to  carry  meji  long 
distances,  and  not  the  spindle-shanked  velocipedes 
bred  by  our  turfmen  of  the  present  day,  that  break 
down  after  running  a  few  furlongs  with  a  baby  on 
their  backs. 

EOONOMT  IN    FESDINQ    STOOK. 

In  some  parts  of  New  England,  the  hay  crop, 
this  year,  is  very  light,  and  in  many  sections  it 
falls  considerably  short  of  an  average  yield.  In 
portions  of  Western  Vermont  it  is  almost  a  fail- 
ure. A  gentleman  whose  farm  lies  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ghamplain  informed  us  recently,  that  on 
the  same  land  which  last  year  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons,  he  cuts  this  year  only  twenty 
tons ;  and  that  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
many  fields  were  not  mowed  at  all,  as  it  would 
not  pay  to  swing  a  scythe  over  them. 

These  facts  naturally  suggest  to  every  farmer, 
the  importance  of  economy  in  spending  his  hay. 
But  even  where  there  is  a  full  crop,  our  long  win- 
ters and  the  severe  cold  of  our  climate  make  the 
question  of  economy  in  feeding  stock  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  farmers  of  New  England. 
Even  in  old  England,  where  the  winters  are  far 
more  mild,  this  subject  is  much  discussed  and 
much  experimented  upon.  Scientific  men,  like 
Mr.  Horsfall,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  others,  have 
instituted  the  most  thorough  experiments  in  com- 
pounding the  various  materials  of  food,  while 
practical  feeders  arc  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
using  every  means  to  economize  that  part  of  their 
crops  which  is  consumed  on  their  farms. 

We  believe  that  American  farmers  have  rather 
neglected  this  branch  of  farm  economy.  They 
have  in  many  ways  endeavored  to  increase  the 
production  of  their  fields ;  have  taken  advantage 
of  various  appliances  to  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, by  the  use  of  machinery  and  better  con- 
structed implements ;  have  made  trial  of  artificial 
manures,  new  crops,  and  new  processes  of  culti- 
vation; have  been  careful  in  harvesting  their 
crops — scolding  Billy  or  Georgy  roundly  if  a  few 
thin  scatterings  from  a  huge  load  of  hay  have 
been  left  upon  the  ground.  But  after  the  barns 
are  filled,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  has 
driven  the  cattle  to  the  shelter  of  the  stables,  with 
a  sharp  appetite  for  the  winter's  store,  it  would 
teem  that  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  are  too 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  economy  in  feed- 
ing out  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  production 
of  their  farms  as  is  required  to  sustain  their  ani- 
mals during  the  long  period  of  frost  and  snow, 
which  makes  up  our  New  England  winters. 

In  our  monthly  for  January,  we  published  some 
suggestions  by  Mr.  H.  Lincoln,  of  Lancaster,  for 


a  plan  of  warming  stables,  and  of  steaming  or 
cooking  in  some  way  the  food  for  the  cattle,  based 
on  the  success  which  some  English  feeders  claim 
for  their  experiments  in  those  particulars,  by 
which  stables  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°, 
and  the  cattle  are  fed  with  warm  and  palatable 
messes. 

But  remembering  the  adage,  that  '*we  must 
creep  before  we  go,"  we  think  it  will  be  well  for 
most  of  us,  in  this  country,  to  begin  by  battening 
our  stables,  and  perhaps  where  the  soil  is  suf- 
ficiently dry  and  warm,  by  lowering  the  lodging- 
rooms  of  our  cattle  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  that  when  we  do  conclude  to  erect 
furnaces  and  cooking  apparatuses  in  the  base- 
ment of  our  barns,  the  change  to  which  our  stock 
will  be  subjected  may  be  less  than  it  must  be 
now,  when  a  loosely  boarded  stable  admits,  by 
broad  cracks  from  beneath,  as  well  as  from  the 
sides  and  ends,  the  ''bracing"  cold  of  our  frequent 
zero-mornings,  and  the  chilling  dampness  of  our 
protracted  north-east  storms. 

A  constant  improvement  is  going  on  in  New 
England  in  respect  to  the  shelter  of  stock.  A 
New  Hampshire  farmer  recently  stated  that  he 
could  remember  when  there  were  but  two  or  three 
bams  in  his  town,  which  had  "great  doors."  The 
drive-way  to  the  floor  was  guarded  by  poles  or 
boards  a  few  feet  high,  allowing  the  snow  to  drift 
in,  by  cart-loads,  and  making  the  temperature  the 
same  in  the  barn  as  out  of  doors ;  hence  the  say- 
ing, "as  cold  as  a  barn."  Now,  he  continues, 
"our  farmers  use  only  well  seasoned  and  matched 
boards,  or  they  double  board  or  batten ;  and  they 
would  almost  as  soon  erect  a  new  house  without 
a  cellar,  as  to  build  a  new  bam  without  one." 

Some  experiments  in  feeding  hogs,  reported  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  FarTneVf  show  a  sur- 
prising difference  in  their  gain  in  warm  and  cold 
weather.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  100  hogs 
averaging  200  pounds  each,  were  fed  in  covered 
pens  all  they  could  eat  of  corn  and  cobs  ground 
together,  steamed,  and  given  in  allowances  five 
times  a  day,  In  a  week  they  were  weighed,  when, 
reckoning  70  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  as  equal  to  a 
bushel  of  corn,  and  pork  at  four  cents  a  pound, 
the  hogs  paid  80  cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn.  The 
same  experiment  was  continued.  The  first  week 
in  November,  the  weather  being  colder,  the  hogs 
paid  62  cents  a  bushel.  The  third  week  the  corn 
brought  only  40  cents,  and  the  fourth  week  it 
brought  only  26  cents,  the  weather  continuing  to 
grow  colder.  Another  lot  was  fed  through  Decem- 
ber, which  gave  only  26  cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn. 
A  part  of  the  time  the  temperature  was  at  zero, 
and  then  the  hogs  only  gained  enough  to  pay^re 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn. 

In  respect  to  the  economy  of  warmth  in  the 
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feeding  of  sheep,  we  find  the  following  experi- 
ments reported  hy  English  farmers. 

One  hundred  sheep  were  placed  in  a  shed,  and 
*  ate  20  pounds  of  Swedish  turnips  each,  per  day  ; 
while  another  hundred,  in  the  open  air,  ate  25 
pounds  each,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
the  former  animals  gained  each  30  pounds  more 
than  the  latter ;  plainly  showing  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  warmth  is  a  substitute  for  food. 

Five  sheep  were  feed  in  the  open  air,  hetween 
the  21st  of  Novemher  and  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber. They  consumed  90  pounds  of  food  per  day ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  they  weighed  two  pounds 
less  than  when  first  exposed. 

Five  sheep  were  placed  under  shelter  at  a  tem- 
perature of  49^;  consumed  at  first  82  pounds, 
then  70  pounds  per  day,  and  increased  in  weight 
23  pounds. 

A  similiar  experiment  was  made  by  another  dis- 
tinguished farmer  in  the  same  country.  He  placed 
60  Leicester  sheep  in  an  open  field ;  they  con- 
sumed 50  baskets  of  cut  turnips  per  day,  besides 
oil  cake.  On  putting  them  into  a  shed,  they  were 
immediately  able  to  consume  only  30  baskets, 
and  soon  after  but  25,  being  only  one-half  the 
quantity  required  before ;  -and  yet  they  fattened 
as  rapidly  as  when  eating  the  largest  quantity. 

Every  farmer  expects  that  his  cattle  will  have 
keen  appetites  in  cold  weather,  but  few  probably 
know  exactly  how  much  more  fodder  they  con- 
sume with  the  mercury  at  zero,  than  when  it 
stands  at  tome  sixty  degrees  above  that  point. 
We  therefore  invite  practical  farmers  to  write  out 
for  our  columns  their  opinions  and  experiments 
on  the  efiect  of  temperature  in  feeding  stock,  and 
other  topics  relating  to  this  important  subject. 


DBAIK  TTTilB — NEW  STYIiE   OF. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  at  our  office  a  new 
kind  of  drain  tile,  made  by  mixing  Rosendale  ce- 
ment with  sand,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  leave  it 
porous  for  the  admission  of  water ;  and  we  are 
surprised  to  find  this  tile  so  very  strong,  contain- 
ing so  large  a  proportion  of  sand.  The  discoverer 
of  this  process  has  patented  it,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared at  an  early  date  to  su|)ply  orders.  Of  course, 
tile  made  in  this  way  requires  no  baking,  and  as 
Rosendale  cement  is  now  sold  at  $1  10  per  bar- 
rel, capable  of  tempering  eleven  barrels  of  mate- 
rial for  tile  making,  the  tile  is  very  cheap.  In  a 
few  days  after  being  made,  it  becomes  extremely 
hard,  and  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  soil,  the 
stronger  it  will  be.  When  both  ends  are  stopped, 
and  it  has  been  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water,  it 
fills  itself  in  a  few  seconds.  This  promises  to  bo 
a  great  improvement  in  districts  wnere  a  suitable 
kind  of  clay  for  tile  making,  or  the  necessary  fuel, 
cannot  reaoily  be  procured. —  Working  Farmet. 


SUBSOILINO  vs.  DaouoHT. — We  have  had  an 
opportunity  during  the  late  season,  of  observing 
the  benefits  of  suosoiling   on  corn  crops.    The 


drought  has  been  very  severe,  and  subsoiled^clds 
can  be  picked  out  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  ex- 
hibiting com  in  full  vigor;  while  on  shallow- 
plowed  land  the  crops  were  scarcely  worth  the 
care  necessary  to  maintain  them.  Where  a  lifting 
subsoil  plow  of  the  smaller  size  has  been  used  in 
place  of  the  hand  hoe,  and  in  place  of  the  small 
mould-board  plow,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the 
crop  has  been  saved,  even  where  drought  most 

f)revailed.    How  long  will  it  take  our  farmers  to 
earn  that  subsoiied  land    never    sufiera  from 
drought  ? — Working  Farmer. 


Fur  the  New  BngUmd  Fi 


THB  BIBBS    Ol*  JBIEW    BSTQIiAlffB — ITo.   6. 

BUZZARDS. 

Red-taU«d  Bamrd— Common  BazsaFd— Boagh-Iesged  Bas- 
tard—Bl&ck  Buzzard — Rcd-4houldered  Buxaazd  —  Winter 
Buzzard — Marsh  B!airk,  or  Harrier. 

The  fifth  and  last  sub-family  of  the  FoXconida^ 
the  Buzzards,  {Buteoninee,  or  Circince  of  some 
authors,)  embraces  those  birds  of  the  Falcon 
tribe  characterized  by  their  slothful  and  inactive 
habits,  comparatively  weak  bills,  feet  and  claws, 
a  softer  and  more  downy  plumage,  and  a  rather 
heavier  form  than  most  others  of  this  extensive 
family.  Their  flight  is  graceful  and  protracted, 
generally  performed  in  sweeping  circles;  and 
several  of  the  species  delight  in  soaring  to  im- 
mense heights,  apparently  enjoying  the  coolness 
of  the  upper  atmosphere,  yet  will  remain  perched 
for  hours,  in  idleness,  until  forced  to  exertion  by 
the  calls  of  hunger.  They  breed  in  trees,  gener- 
ally in  the  interior  of  forests,  many  of  the  spe- 
cies retiring  to  high  northern  latitudes  during  the 
period  of  incubation.  Their  chief  subsistence  oon» 
sists  of  such  humble  prey  as  small  or  wound- 
ed birds,  the  smaller  mammalia  and  reptiles, 
and  when  forced  by  hunger,  sometimes  prey  upon 
the  poultry  in  winter  and  early  spring ;  but  from 
the  multitudes  of  Arvicolce,  or  field-mice,  they 
destroy,  are  rather  beneficial  to  the  farmer  than 
otherwise.  The  Buzzards  are  allied  in  form  to 
the  Eagles  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
approach  the  Owls  in  some  of  their  characteris- 
tics. All  undergo  great  changes  of  plumage,  and 
one  or  two  species  are  somewhat  nocturnaL  The 
New  England  genera  that  we  shall  recognize  are 
Buteo  and  Circus. 

The  Red-tailed  Buzzard,  (Bttteo  borealist 
Swain,)  a  species  peculiar  to  America,  inhabita 
the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Florida  and 
Mexico,  and  far  to  the  westward,  and  is  even 
found  as  far  north  as  the  58th  degree  of  teitude. 
It  frequently  breeds  in  the  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  is  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the 
Southern  States,  great  numbers  retiring  from  the 
higher  latitudes  at  the  approach  of  ^  winter  to 
these  milder  regions.  From  its  occasional  dep- 
redations upon  the  poultry  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  its  more  common  diet  of  birds,  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  meadow  mice  and  reptiles,  is  not 
easily  obtained,  it  is  generally  well  known  as  the 
Hen  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  &c  It  is  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  Buzzards,  being  somewhat 
allied  to  the  true  Hawks  and  Falcons,  and  seems 
to  delight  in  soaring  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air  in  fine  weather,  rising  untd  it  isloat  to  view 
amid  the  fleecy  clouds,  or  clear  blue  of  the  sky ; 
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vhile  from  this  altitude  ii9  clear,  Bhrill,  and  well  • 
known  cry  of  kae,  kae.j  prolonged,  and  but  little 
yaried.  is  distinctly  heard.  In  Louisiana  it  is 
said  to  build  its  nest  early  in  February,  but  in 
New  England  it  is  not  commenced  till  near  the 
first  of  May,  at  which  time  it  retires  to  the  dense 
forests,  selecting  one  of  the  tallest  trees  for  the 
receptacle  of  its  nest,  which  is  large,  and  placed 
as  near  the  top  as  convenient,  composed  of  coarse 
sticks  and  twigs,  and  lined  with  finer  materials. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  dull  white,  thinly 
marked  with  brown. 

Length  of  this  specie,  twenty  to  twenty-two 
inches  ;  breadth  of  wing,  three  feet,  nine  inches ; 
above,  dusky  brown;  beneath,  brownish- white, 
streaked  with  dark  brown ;  tail,  ferruginous  in 
the  adult  birds. 

The  Common  Buzzard,  or  Short-winged  Buz- 
zard, (Buteo  vidf/ariSf  Bechst.,)  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  met  with  in  New  England,  but 
more  commonly  at  the  approach  of  winter.  In 
Europe  it  is  described  as  a  common  and  well- 
known  bird.  Its  disposition  is  sluggish,  content- 
ing itself  with  the  most  ignoble  game,  and  rarely 
exhibiting  courage  enough  to  attack  the  domestic 
fowls.  At  times  it  delights  to  soar  at  great  alti- 
tu/ies,  but  generally  remains  perched  near  mead- 
ows and  swamps,  where  it  indolently  watches  for 
the  appearance  of  frogs,  mice,  and  other  small 
animals.  It  is  of  about  the  siie  of  the  preced- 
ing species.  It  breeds  in  trees,  commonly  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  laying  five  greenish-white  eggs, 
blotched  with  brown. 

The  Rough-Leooed  Buzzard  (Buieo  lagopus, 
Bechst.,)  is  also  a  European  species  as  well  as 
American,  but  here  appears  to  be  more  common 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  than  else- 
where. It  visits  the  United  States  in  winter,  but 
at  the  approach  of  spring  again  returns  to  more 
boreal  latitudes,  where  it  has  been  found  to  breed. 
'*This  handsome  species,"  observes  Wilson,  *'not- 
withstanding  its  formidable  size  and  appearance, 
spends  the  cnief  part  of  the  winter  among  oar  low 
swamps  and  meadows  watching  for  mice,  frogs, 
lame  ducks  and  other  inglorious  game.  Twenty 
or  thirty  individuals  of  this  family  have  regularly 
taken  up  their  winter  quarters  for  several  years 
past — and  probably  long  anterior  to  that  date — in 
the  meadows  below  this  city,  (Philadelphia,)  be- 
tween the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schulykill,  where 
they  spend  their  time  watching  along  the  dry 
banks  like  cats ;  or  sailing  low  and  slowly  over 
the  sur&pe  of  the  ditches." 

TheJiihgh-legged  buzzard  is  twenty-two  inches 
in  length  and  fifty  in  alar  expanse.  Color  above, 
chocolate  iRown  edged  with  ierrugineous,  beneath 
ocheraceou^ streaked  with  dusky;  bill  uncommon- 
ly small,  suited  to  the  humility  of  its  prey." 

The  Black  Buzzard,  (Buteo  Sancti  Jokannisy 
Bonap.,)  is  a  rare  species,  said  to  be  remarkably 
shy  and  wary,  and  described  as  partial  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  larger  rivers,  swamps  and  marshes 
generally,  where  its  favorite  food  of  mice,  frogs 
and  moles  is  observed  to  abound.  It  spends  the 
summer  far  to  the  North,  breeding  in  Newfound- 
land, Labrador  and  around  Hudson's  Bay,  visit- 
ing the  United  States  in  winter,  but  is  rarely  seen 
here  in  summer.  Its  flight  is  easy  and  sailing, 
oeoasionally  swift,  and  apparently  performed  with 
but  little  exertion.    The  length  of  this  species  is 


twenty-one  inches,  breadth  of  wing  fifty ;  general 
color  quite  black,  with  slight  touches  of  brownish. 
This  species  has  been  described  by  some  writers 
as  the  young  of  the  preceding  {Buteo  lagopus,) 
but  is  now  generally  considered  as  distinct. 

The  Rbd-Shouldered  Buzzard,  (Buteo  lin" 
eatus,  Jardine,)  is  dispersed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States,  though  according  to  Audu- 
bon, rarely  observed  in  the  middle  districts,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  quite  rare  species.  In 
summer  it  is  confined  chiufiy  to  the  woods,  breed- 
ing in  the  tallest  trees,  constructing  a  large  nest, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  common  Crow, 
near  the  extremity  oi  a  large  branch,  and  laying 
four  or  five  bluish  white  eggs,  faintly  marked  at 
the  smaller  end  with  brownish  red.  It  is  said  to 
prey  much  upon  squirrels,  silently  watching  for 
them  in  an  erect  posture,  and  killing  them  instant- 
ly as  it  pounces  upon  them ;  but  larks  and  small 
water-birds  constitute  an  important  part  of  its 
food.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the  noisiest  birds 
of  its  tribe,  frequently  uttering  its  shrill,  discord- 
ant ka-hee  ka-hee,  especially  in  spring,  and  de- 
lighting to  soar  in  swift  gyrations  at  great  eleva- 
tions. This  species,  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing, has  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  natu- 
ralists, it  being  often  described  as  the  Bed- 
Shouldered  or  Winter  Hawk,  and  in  the  account 
is  blended  together  the  history  of  both,  and  it  is 
now  hardly  decided  whether  one  or  two  species 
really  exist  under  this  cognomen,  though  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  reganiing  the 
Bed- Shouldered  Buzzard  and  the  Winter  Buzzard 
as  two  distinct  species.  Indeed,  they  were  so  de- 
scribed by  Wilson  and  Audubon,  though  Bona- 
parte and  others  have  regarded  them  as  the  same 
bird  in  different  states  of  plumage.  The  species 
described  as 

The  Winter  Hawk,  {Asturf  hyemalis  of 
Jardine,  FcUco  hyemalis  of  Wilson  and  Audu- 
bon) seems  to  be  a  migratory  species  coming  to 
us  from  the  north  at  the  approach  of  winter,  be- 
ing quite  common  in  that  season,  even  in  those 
regions  that  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk  is  seldom 
observed  to  frequent.  Wilson  describes  it  as  a 
dextrous  frog-catcher,  these  reptiles  constituting 
its  chief  food,  and  speaks  of  extracting  from  the 
craw  of  a  single  individual,  **the  broken  frag- 
ments and  whole  carcases  of  ten  frogs  of  different 
dimensions,"  and  Audubon  mentions  frog-catch- 
ing as  a  characteristic  of  this  species.  Its  cry, 
resembling  the  syllables  kay-o,  is  clear  and  pro- 
longed, bat  is  not  often  uttered.  These  birds  aro 
about  the  size  of  the  Red-tailed  Buzzard,  the 
Red-shouldered  Buzzard  being  rather  larger  than 
the  Winter  Hawk,  and  they  differ  much  in  the 
color  of  their  plumage. 

In  the  genus  Circus  we  meet  with  birds  some- 
what approaching  the  Owls,  in  having  a  collar  of 
fringed  feathers  surrounding  the  face,  and  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  head  and  neck.  They  are  bold 
and  vigorous  birds,  possessing  a  powerful  and 
easy  flight,  but  subsisting  chiefly  on  such  ignoble 
game  as  mice,  reptiles  and  small  birds,  though 
when  pressed  by  nunger  fearlessly  attacking  the 
poultry.  The  common  Marsh  Hawk  or  Hen 
Harrier,  Circus  Hudsonius,  Vieili.)  is  a  well 
known  species,  inhabiting  the  whole  United 
States  and  far  to  the  North.  Species  closely  al- 
lied to  the  present  are  found  to  exist  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  for  a  long  time  this  bird 
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'vras  described  as  identical  with  the  Marsh  Hawk 
of  Europe,  Circus  cyaneus.  It  is  found  dispersed 
throughout  New  England,  but  most  abounds 
where  there  are  extensive  meadows,  and  is  said  by 
Wilson  to  be  very  serviceable  to  the  planters  of 
the  Southern  States  by  the  havoc  it  makes  among 
the  immense  flocks  of  Rice  Birds  or  Bobolinks, 
that  at  times  are  so  destructive  to  the  rice  and 
grain  fields.  They  possess  a  voracious  appetite, 
and  destroy  multitudes  of  mice.  An  individual 
that  I  recently  dissected  contained  the  greater 
part  of  a  young  rabbit,  and  several  meadow  mice. 
Thd  Marsh  Hawk  breeds  upon  the  ground,  lay- 
ing four  roundish,  bluish  white  eggs.  Length 
twenty-one  inches,  breadth  of  wing,  three  feet  ten 
inches;  color  above,  glossy  chocolate  brown, 
sli;?htly  skirted  with  ferruginous ;  beneath,  very 
pale  ferruginous,  marked  with  brown.     J.  a.  a. 


J!br  the  Nnc  England  Fttrmer. 
'WASHIN'CITON    AB    AN  AGBIOUIiTUBIST. 

Dear  Farmer  : — Perhaps  a  short  account  o 
Washington  as  an  agriculturist,  may  be  new  and 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  His  views 
upon  the  raising  of  tobacco  might  well  be  pon- 
dered by  our  Connecticut  valley  producers  of  the 
weed.  I  copy  from  "Washington's  Political  Leg- 
acies," to  wnich  is  annexed  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  illness,  death,  &c  &c.  Bos- 
ton, 1800. 

"Colonel  Washington  was  one  of  the  greatest 
landholders  in  North  America;  his  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon  was  computed  in  1787,  to  consist 
of  nine  thousand  acres,  under  his  own  manage- 
ment and  cultivation :  he  had,  likewise,  various 
other  large  tracts  of  land  in  other  parts  of  the 
State ;  his  annual  receipt  from  his  estates,  amount- 
ing in  1776,  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  it  was  then  believed  would  nave  sold  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  $666,000. 
What  his  revenue  was  recently,  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  can  be  little  presumption  in  supposmg 
it  was  much  increased  under  his  prudential  guid- 
ance, and  practical  economy. 

"He  allotted  a  part  of  the  Saturday  in  each  week 
to  receive  the  reports  of  his  overseers,  which  were 
registered  progressively,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pare the  labor  with  the  produce  of  each  particular 
part,  and  it  is  affirmed  tnat  this  weekly  retrospect 
was  duly  considered  by  this  great  man  during  the 
stormy  movements  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
his  presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
raised  in  one  year,  seven  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  ten  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
on  his  Mount  Vernon  estates ;  in  a  succeeding 
year  he  raised  two  hundred  lambs,  sowed  twenty- 
seven  bushels  of  flax  seed,  and  planted  seven  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes :  at  the  same  time  his 
domestics  manufactured  linen  and  woolen  cloth 
enough  for  his  numerous  household,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  persons.  With 
him,  regularity  and  mdustry  were  the  order  of  each 
day,  and  the  consequent  reflection  made  them  all 
happy.  Though  agriculture  was  pursued  by  him 
with  such  undeviatmg  attention,  he  used  it  rather 
as  the  means  of  his  pleasure,  than  the  end  of  his 
wishes,  which  concentrated  in  the  labor  to  im- 
prove the  well  being  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  to 


efiect  this,  he  desisted  fron  planting  tobacco,  to 
employ  himself  in  the  introduction  and  fostering 
such  articles  of  vegetation  as  might  ultimately 
tend  to  a  national  advantage."  F. 

Amherst,  Mass,,  Oct.  17,  1860. 


GOV.  FAIBBANES'   ADDHESS. 

The  address  of  Gov.  Fairbanks  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont,  now  in  session,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  A  portion  of  what  he  says  of  the  ag- 
ricultural aflairs  of  the  State  we  give  below. 

"From  an  abstract  of  the  seyenth  United  States 
Census,  it  appears  that  in  1850  there  were  in  this 
State  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  nine  acres  of  improved  land, — ^a  quanti- 
ty exceeding  that  of  any  other  New  England 
State ;  and  that  our  agricultural  products  for  that 
year  exceeded  in  quantity  those  of  any  of  the  same 
States,  in  the  articles  of  live  stock,  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  a  variety  of 
other  crops.  The  value  of  live  stock,  as  shown  by 
that  census,  was  twelve  million  six  hundred  forty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  twenty-eight  dollars, 
and  the  aggregate  of  farming  productions  for 
that  year,  shows  a  valuation,  including  live  stock, 
of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  being 
nearly  equal  to  eighty  dollars  for  each  indiyidual 
of  our  population. 

The  well-known  industry  of  our  citizens,  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  soil,  have  been  made  available  ror  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  these  products,  under  the 
stimulus  of  augmented  prices,  consequent  apon 
the  opening  of  railway  communication .  with  the 
markets.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  this 
department  of  industry  has  not  only  maintained 
its  relative  importance,  but  that  it  has,  during 
the  intervening  years  since  the  abore  date,  ex- 
perienced a  constant  and  healthful  growth  and  in- 
crease; still  it  is  conceived  that  it  is  capable  of 
far  greater  development,  and  a  mnob  more  abun- 
dant increase. 

Vermont  is  essentially  an  agricultural  State. 
The  great  body  of  its  citizens  are  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  The  salubriousness  of  its  soil, 
and  the  variety  of  its  physical  structure,  adapt  it. 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  essential  and  profi- 
table crops,  and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
cattle  and  sheep  husbandry.  Othef'  niportant 
interests  exist,  and  are  successfully  piosecuted ; 
but  it  is  to  this,  essentially,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  most  marked  and  healthy  gtoyUh  of  the 
State  in  wealth  and  prosperity."  ^ 

He  says  the  eridence  of  thrift  and  prosperity  is 
observable  among  all  classes  of  the  ckiiens  of  the 
State,  but  the  remark  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  department  of  agriculture.  He  recommends 
the  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  collection  of  statistical  and  other  information 
relating  to  agriculture,  to  be  embraced  in  annual 
reports  for  distribution  throughout  the  State. 


Poets  make  a  book  of  nature,  wherein  they 
read  lessons  unknown  to  other  minds,  even  as 
astronomers  make  a  book  of  the  heavens,  and  read 
therein  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
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A  OBACE  IN  THE  HOG-TBOnQH. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  sent  me  word  tbat  he 
gave,  every  day,  nearly  twenty  pails  of  butter- 
milk to  a  lot  of  shoats,  and  they  8cai*cely  im- 
E roved  a  bit  on  it.  Thinks  I,  this  is  a  breed  of 
ogs  worth  seeing — they  must  be  of  the  sheet- 
iron  kind ;  so  I  called  on  him,  heard  him  repeat 
the  mournful  tale,  and  then  visited  the  sty.  In 
order  to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  miraculous  swine, 
I  went  into  the  pen,  and  on  close  examination 
found  a  crack  in  the  trough,  through  which  much 
of  the  contents  ran  away  under  the  floor. 

Thinks  I,  here  is  the  type  of  much  of  the  fail- 
ures and  misfortunes  of  our  agricultural  brethren. 
When  I  see  a  farmer  omitting  all  improvements 
because  of  a  little  cost,  selling  all  his  good  farm 
stock  to  buy  bank,  or  railroad,  or  mortgage  stock, 
robbing  himself  and  heirs,  thinks  I,  my  friend, 
you  have  a  crack  in  your  hog-trough. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  subscribing  for  half  a 
dozen  political  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and 
spending  all  his  leisure  reading  them,  while  he 
don't  read  a  single  agricultural  or  horticultural 
journal — thinks  1  to  myself,  poor  man,  you  have 
got  a  large  and  wide  crack  in  your  hog-trough. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  attending  to  all  the  politi- 
cal conventions  and  coming  down  liberally  with 
the  dust  on  all  caucus  occasions,  knowing  every 
man  who  votes  his  ticket :  and  yet  to  save  his  neck, 
couldn't  tell  who  is  President  of  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  or  where  the  Fair  was  held  last 
year,  I  "unanimously''  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  poor  soul  ti&B  got  a  crack  in  his  hog- 
trough. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  buying  guano,  but  wast- 
ing ashes  and  hen  manure,  trying  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periments except  intellectual  hard  work  and  econ- 
omy; getting  the  choicest  seeds,  regardless  of 
cultivation  and  good  sense ;  growing  the  variety 
of  fruit  called  '*Sour  Tart  Seedling,"  and  sweeten- 
mg  it  with  sugar,  pound  for  pound ;  keeping  the 
front  fields  rich  and  neat,  while  the  back  lots  are 
overgrown  with  elder,  briars,  sna|)-dragon,  and 
Uiistle  i  contributing  liberally  to  the  Choctaw  In- 
dian Fund,  and  never  giving  a  cent  to  any  Agri- 
cultural Societ}* — such  a  man,  I  will  give  a  writ- 
ten guarantee,  has  got  a  crack  both  in  his  head 
and  in  his  hog-trough. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  whose  hogs  are  so  lean 
that  they  have  to  lean  against  the  fence  to  sus- 
tain themselves  while  squealing,  I  rather  lean  to 
the  coifeH^ion  that  somebody  that  stays  at  home 
will  hav&  a  lien  on  the  farm,  and  some  time  the 
bottom  will  come  entirely  out  of  the  hog-trough. 
— UroMoe  Co.  Farmer. 

Cider  Making  in  Connecticut. — ^According 
to  the  New  Haven  Journal,  a  very  large  business 
is  carried  on  in  cider  making  near  that  city,  one 
town  alone,  (Cheshire)  manufacturing  8000  bar- 
rels for  market.  It  is  first  clarified,  ond  then  sold 
in  the  spring  for  bottling,  at  about  one  shilling 
per  gallon.  It  is,  when  clarified,  as  pure  as  wine, 
and  is,  when  bottled,  in  great  demand  at  the 
South  at  $5  per  dozen.  The  Journal  adds  : 
"The  fruit-growers  of  Connecticut  can  cultivate 
the  apple  with  but  little  expense,  and  can  realize 
at  least  20  cents  a  bushel  for  all  they  can  raise. 
The  past  season  those  who  have  mills  at  Cheshire 
have  paid  from  18  to  20  cents  per  bushel  for  all 


they  could  find,  taking  them  from  the  orchards 
where  they  have  been  collected,  the  raiser  being 
subjected  to  no  expense  except  that  of  picking 
and  piling  in  heaps." 


I^or  the  New  England  Farmer. 
ADPBJBSSSS  AT  FAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  late  number  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  it  is  proposed  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual address  at  our  shows,  and  to  substitute  there- 
for a  discussion  of  some  definitely  proposed  top- 
ic. This  would  do  very  well,  provided  you  could 
be  sure  of  speakers  competent  to  conduct  the  dis- 
cussion. In  most  of  our  societies,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  topic,  that  had  not  been  particularly 
considered  by  the  speakers,  would  result,  as  do 
many  of  those  discussions  at  the  Legislative  Ag- 
ricultural Meetings,  in  "Fox  preicvrea  nihU,** 
[that  is,  empty  sound. — ^Ed.]  No  man  con  in- 
struct others  who  has  not  well,  considered  the 
topic  on  which  he  speaks.  If  he  has  reduced  his 
thoughts  to  writing,  he  will  be  likely  to  have 
them  better  arranged  and  better  condensed,  than 
if  he  proceeds  otherwise. 

For  forty  years,  I  have  attended  such  meeting;!, 
and  am  free  to  say,  tbat  much  of  the  best  instruc- 
tion springing  from  them  has  been  found  in  these 
addresses ;  especially  as  they  are  revised  and  pub- 
lished by  the  ofiicers  of  the  society.       Essex. 

October  20,  1860. 

Remarks. — Nothing  escapes  the  critical  eye  of 
Essex.  We  agree  with  him,  tbat  the  addresses 
at  our  county  fairs  are  usually  sound  and  instruc- 
tive,— still,  a  little  diversion  from  the  usual  course 
may  be  profitable. 


India  Rubber  Waterproof  Varnish. — ^A 
writer  in  the  Scientific  American  says : 

"I  have  used  a  solution  of  India  rubber  and  tur- 
pentine for  about  twenty  years,  as  a  waterproof 
varnish  for  my  boots  and  shoes.  I  make  the  ap- 
plication before  blacking  is  put  on,  or  else  remove 
the  blacking  by  water.  When  the  leather  is 
moist  I  take  the  solution  of  India  rubber  and  ap- 
ply it  with  a  rag,  taking  care  to  rub  it  in  ;  then  I 
put  the  boot  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the 
whole  is  absorbed.  The  process  is  repeated 
twice,  or  until  the  pores  of  the  leather  are  filled, 
when  the  surplus  is  wiped  ofil  In  a  few  days 
afterwards  blacking  may  be  put  on,  and  the  leath- 
er will  polish  well.  By  this  method  of  treating 
my  boots  I  make  them  not  only  water-tight,  but 
also  much  more  durable,  and  the  leather  is  always 
kept  soft  and  pliable.  I  treat  every  pair  of  new 
boots  in  the  manner  described,  and  effect  a  con- 
siderable annual  saving  thereby." 


Cure  for  Lockjaw. — A  young  lady  ran  a  nail 
into  her  foot  recently.  The  injury  produced  lock- 
jaw of  such  a  malignant  character  that  her  phy- 
sicians pronounced  her  recovery  hopeless.  An 
old  nurse  then  took  her  in  hand,  and  applied 
pounded  beet  roots  to  her  foot,  removing  them  as 
often  as  they  became  dry.  The  result  was  a  com- 
plete and  astonishing  cure.  Such  a  simple  reme- 
dy should  be  borne  in  mind. 


NEW  KXGLAXD  FAKSIER. 


A  BUUUUBAIT  SSSO&NOB. 


We  copy  from  the  August  number  of  The  Iltir- 
licuUurial  one  of  Mr.  Harnkt's  atlraelivo  de- 
signs of  a  dwelling  suited  to  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 
Peisons  about  building  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
referring  to,  or  carefully  studying  designs  from 
the  hands  of  persona  aa  well  qualified  as  ia  Air. 
Harney  to  prepaje  them.  Even  with  the  im- 
proved taste  of  the  age  in  architectural  matters, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  witness  a  depar- 
ture from  all  good  taste  and  correct  architectural 
principles  in  the  construction  of  our  dwellings. 
We  do  not  give  this  design,  and  other  original 
ones,  which  we  intend  to  present,  merely  as  pic- 
tures to  embellish  our  columns,  but  because  (hey 
have  an  intrinsic  value  to  those  who  wish  to  build 
and  are  willing  to  conault  them.  The  editor  of 
the  Iiorlicv,ltv,Tisi,  in  describing  this  dcaign,  says  : 

The  design  which  we  here  offer,  was  made  for 
a  pentlemnn  in  the  vicinity  of  a  neighboring  city, 
end,  we  think,  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  many  of  our  suburban  builders ;  combining,  as 
it  does,  economy  with  convenience,  and  having, 
also,  some  slight  pretensions  to 


It  is  to  be  constructed  of  wood,  and  may  be 
covered  in  the  vertical  manner  with  sound  inch- 
and-a-quarter  plank,  and  two-and-a-half-inch  bat- 
tens. The  front  door  is  shielded  bj  a,  broad  hood, 


Bupported  on  hfiEvy  brackets  j  all  the  lower  win- 
dows have  broad  ]>l:ink  hoods.  The  height  of  the. 
fifBt  story  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  second 
ia  seven  feet  high  at  the  plates  and  ten  in  the  cen- 
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tre  of  the  rooms,  the  space  above  serving  as  a 
ventilator  for  the  whole  house,  having  ventilating 
flues  opening  from  the  principal  apartments. 

The  interior  finish  should  be  plain  throughout, 
the  doors  and  i^indows  having  plain  architraves 
with  a  neat  band  moulding,  ana  the  base  being 
eight  inches  high  with  a  bevel  on  top.  The  walls 
are  to  be  finished  for  papering. 
^  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  gives  a  hall,  A, 
six  feet  wide,  opening  on  the  right  into  the  living- 
room,  B,  which  measures  fourteen  by  nineteen. 
This  room  communicates  through  a  passage,  F, 
wii h  the  kitchen,  D.  The  passage  is  to  have  three 
draws,  with  three  wide  shelves  above,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  narrow  eight-light  window.  The 
kitchen  is  fourteen  by  sistcen,  and  has  a  fire- 
place, a  sink,  and  two  good  closets.  A  door 
opens  into  the  entry,  E,  which  communicates  with 
the  cellar,  and  opens  out  upon  the  portico.  It 
also  connects  with  the  parlor,  hall,  and  living- 
room. 


The  second  floor  contain  a  hall.  A,  opening  in- 
to the  several  chambers,  B,  C,  D,  and  the  bath- 
room, E.  At  the  right  of  the  bath-room  is  a  large 
closet,  belonging  to  the  chamber,  B. 

The  cost  of  this  house  would  be  about  eighteen 
hundred  dollars. 


Kansas  for  Sheep. — Gov.  Medary,  of  Kan- 
sas, has  written  an  article  for  the  Ohio  Ctdiiva' 
tor,  from  which  we  copy  the  following : 

"In  my  travels  through  the  territory,  I  have 
persuaded  myself  Uiat  Kansas  is  the  best  sheep 
and  wool  growing  country  in  the  Union,  Texas 
not  excepted.  I  have  examined  the  country  south 
and  west,  and  have  got  myself  into  quite  a  fever 
on  the  subject.  Extraordinary  as  has  been  our 
drought,  I  haveb  not  seen  a  spot,  on  high  or  on 
low  lands,  nor  upon  broken  hill  points,  where 
sheep  could  not  live  and  fatten.  Is  there  any  oth- 
er soil  in  North  America  that  can  show  such  a 
tenacity  for  moisture  P    I  think  not" 


JPbr  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
FENOB  POSTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  your 
paper  of  Oct  20,  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  concerning 
setting  posts  on  land  liable  to  heave  out  by  frost, 
and  also  your  remarks  following.  You  say ;  "we 
know  of  no  way  to  prevent  posts  being  thrown 
out  by  frost,  but  to  set  them  so  deep  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  post  shall  stand  on  firm  ground  below 
where  the  frost  reaches."  Now  I  wish  to  inquire 
how  much  less  a  fence  will  rise  every  winter,  by 
having  long  posts  in  the  ground  than  those  of  or- 
dinary length,  say  24  to  30  inches  in  the  ground. 
I  live  ia  a  region  where  cedar  rails  are  tolerably 
plenty,  and  have  but  little  need  of  board  fence, 
yet  on  mine,  as  on  most  farms,  a  small  amount  of 
board  fences  is  desirable.  My  land  is  clay,  and 
heaves  badly  with  frost,  yet  I  have  but  little 
trouble  in  making  a  fence  stand,  provided  it  is 
built  in  the  right  way.  My  way  is  to  dig  a  hole 
two  feet  square,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
nature  of  toe  soil,  and  set  the  post  in  the  centre, 
then  fill  the  hole  with  cobble  stones  and  drive 
them  solid  with  a  crow  bar  during  the  whole  op- 
eration of  filling ;  then  throw  a  very  little  earth 
over  the  lop,  which  ought  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  post. 

I  have  a  pair  of  gate  posts  and  fence  built  in 
this  way  some  23  years  ago,  which  stand  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  will  probably  stand  as  long  as  the 
timber  lasts ;  they  slill  retain  their  perpendicular 
position,  and  have  not  been  raised  any  by  frost. 

The  reason  why  posts  draw  out,  is  because  the 
earth  freezes  at  tne  top  and  adheres  strongly  to 
the  post,  and  as  it  freezes  deeper  the  earth 
rises  by  its  own  expansion,  drawing  the  post  up 
from  the  bottom.  The  earth  being  wet  and  loose 
at  the  bottom  settles  into  the  cavity  below  the  post, 
which  prevents  the  post  from  settling  back  again 
when  the  ground  thaws ;  therefore,  tne  earth  set- 
tles back  to  its  original  level,  leaving  the  post  at 
its  highest  point.  Posts,  when  well  set  in  stone, 
will  not  rise  with  the  surrounding  earth,  because 
they  have  no  contact  with  it,  and  no  frost  can 
penetrate  below  the  bottom  of  the  post  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  raise  it,  provided  it  is  set  two  feet 
or  more  in  the  ground.  D.  Buckland. 

Brandon,  Vt,  Oct  24,  18e0. 


Remarks. — In  cases  where  cobble  stones  are 
scarce,  it  might  make  the  operation  detailed  above 
somewhat  too  expensive ;  but  the  operator  must 
remember  that  it  is  expensive,  too,  to  reset  his 
fence  every  spring.  Where  the  stones  can  be 
procured  at  small  cost,  the  plan  of  friend  Buck- 
land  is  undoubtedly  a  judicious  and  profitable  one. 
We  shall  adopt  it  when  we  come  to  set  posts 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  frost 


It  has  been  well  said,  that  a  single  vear's  crop 
of  corn  is  worth  more  than  all  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  addition  to  its  other  uses,  it  is  now 
found  that  it  produces  a  clear  fluid,  that  bums 
without  odor,  without  smoke,  and  is  inexpensive, 
affording  a  good  light  in  an  ordinary  kerosene 
lamp  for  half  a  cent  an  hour.  The  oom-oil  is  as 
clear  and  colorless  as  water. 
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For  the  New  Bngland  Fiatmtr. 
SKETCHSS  or    TBAVSIi. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  improve  my  earliest  spare  mo- 
ment to  give  you  some  account  of  my  travels  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Canada,  since 
my  arrival  from  the  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Let 
me  begin  at  once,  without  apology  or  introduc- 
tion, save  the  above. 

May  12th,  1860, 1  landed  at  New  York,  after 
an  absence  from  my  country  of  thirty-two  years 
and  six  months.  I  am  not  about  to  tell  you  of 
my  emotions  when  I  set  foot  on  shore,  after  so 
long  a  separation  from  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood and  youth.  This,  could  I  do  it,  a  thing  by 
the  way  exceedingly  difficult,  would  be  of  little 
account  to  your  readers.  Some  good,  however, 
might  accrue  to  them  from  a  brief  account  of  my 

1'ourneyings  through  the  country,  especially  as  I 
lad  my  eyes  open  to  the  state  of  agriculture  wher- 
ever I  went.  Allow  me,  then,  to  give  you  my 
impressions  of  the  country,  of  the  farms,  houses 
and  barns  which  I  passed,  together  with  such  new 
objects  of  interest  as  fell  under  my  observation 
from  May  12th.  1860,  to  this  day. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  Now  York  and 
vicinity,  I  took  the  cars,  and  travelled  in  this,  to 
me,  new  and  wonderful  style,  to  your  city,  pass- 
ing through  Great  Barrington,  Fittsfield,  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  and  other  pleasant  towns.  It 
was  in  budding  spring  time.  The  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  foliage,  and  many  of  them 
with  blossoms,  giving  promise  of  the  abundant 
fruitfulness  with  which  the  Great  Husbandman 
has  since  crowned  the  year.  Tho  fields  were  be- 
ing carpeted  with  grass  and  the  springing  grain, 
and  the  cattle  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys 
seemed  exulting  in  the  liberty  which  tho  opening 
season  was  giving  them  from  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter. In  the  pleasant  town  of  Great  Darrington, 
I  spent  a  little  season  with  delight  and  profit ;  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  robin -red-breast, 
bobolink  and  whip-poor-will,  one  of  which,  and 
the  only  one  I  have  heard  since  my  arrival  in  the 
country,  gave  us  some  stirring  notes  one  evening ; 
visited  the  splendid  country-seat  and  farm  of  Da- 
vid Leavitt,  Esq.,  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  his 
picture  gallery,  and  formed  a  slight,  but  pleasant 
acquaintance,  with  several  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  an  excellent  town  of  intelligent 
farmers.  Why  should  such  men  or  their  sons  go 
to  California,  or  even  to  Pike's  Peak,  to  seek  for 
gold,  or  exchangetheir  beautiful  farms  for  lands 
further  west  ?  "Godliness  with  contentment"  will 
make  any  man  happy  in  a  town  like  this,  or  in 
multitudes  of  towns  m  old  Massachusetts.  The 
Lord  bless  the  good  old  State,  I  pray. 

From  Boston,  early  in  June,  I  took  up  my  line 
of  march  for  Western  New  York.  I  tarried  awhile 
in  Oneida  county.  Here  is  much  good  land. 
The  farmers  I  found  hoeing  their  corn,  beginning 
ere  the  sun  had  appeared,  and  toiling  long  after 
his  last  ray  had  faded  on  the  distant  mountain's 
top.  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  while  to  toil  in  a 
single  day,  and,  followed  up,  must  wear  upon  the 
constitution.  I  need  not  say  that  our  days  and 
nights  at  Hawaii  are  much  nearer  of  a  length 
than  with  you  in  New  England.  I  was  glad  to 
find,  however,  that  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, during  the  long  days,  have  their  evening  meal  I 


at  about  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  A  great  improvement, 
I  think,  on  the  old  fashion.  It  must  be  an  eco- 
nomical arrangement. 

From  Oneida  county,  I  went  to  Watertown, 
Jefierson  county,  which  I  made  my  headquarters 
some  ten  days.  Watertown  is  a  beautiful  and 
wealthy  place,  the  residents  intelligent  and  re- 
fined. The  means  of  social,  intellectual  and  mor- 
al improvement  are  richly  enjoyed,  and  are  ex- 
tended, I  believe,  to  all  classes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, whether  agriculturists  or  mechanics.  From 
Watertown  I  rode  with  friends  to  Carthage,  iq> 
the  noble  Black  river,  twenty-five  miles  or  raore. 
Riding  in  an  open  carriage,  I  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  country  through  which  we  passed,  the  farms 
at  one  time  highly  cultivated,  with  excellent 
houses,  painted  white,  with  neat  outhouses,  and 
flower  gardens  in  front.  At  another  time,  our 
road  lay  through  a  country  quite  new,  with  now 
and  then  an  opening  made  in  the  wilderness  of 
heavy  timbered  land,  in  the  midst  of  which  had 
been  erected  a  small  log  ho\ise,  and  where  com 
and  potatoes  were  growing  among  the  stumps. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  residents  of  these  new 
countries  had  commonly  better  barns  than  dwell- 
ing-houses, thus  securing  their  crops  and  pro- 
tecting their  cattle,  instead  of  expending  their 
means  at  first  in  adorning  their  dwellings.  Car- 
thage is  considerable  of  a  village,  having  excel- 
lent water  privileges,  and  is  a  manufacturing 
place.  The  same  is  true  of  Watertown,  and  of 
Teressa,  another  village  in  the  same  county.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  Jefferson  county,  so  far 
as  I  saw  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  growing  part  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York. 

We  took  stage  at  Watertown,  and  rode  about 
ten  miles  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  From  my  early 
youth,  I  have  heard  of  this  place,  and  have  de- 
sired to  visit  it ;  not  because  I  supposed  (I  had 
no  such  thought,)  that  it  was  a  pleasant  village, 
or  that  the  country  around  it  had  any  particuJbQr 
attraction — but  because  it  was  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  unhappy  war  of  1812;  the  place  where 
government  built  barracks  for  soldiers,  and  ships 
of  war  to  distress  the  enemy  on  Lake  Ontario— 
the  place  where  brother  with'  brother  fought  and 
weltered  in  blood.  It  was  the  place,  too,  of  graves, 
and  as  I  rode  along  the  way  near  the  village,  my 
guide  said,  "These  hillocks  so  near  each  other,  are 
the  places  where  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  bar- 
racks were  thrown,  and  covered  so  slightly  that 
every  now  and  then  the  bodies  are  disinterred, 
or  rooted  up  by  the  swine !"  Some  poor  fellows 
of  my  own  neighborhood  were  among  those 
wretched  men  who  left  their  bones  on  this  com- 
mon. As  I  walked  about  the  barracks,  and  through 
this  grave-yard,  I  felt  that  a  soldier's  life  is  mean 
and  unworthy,  by  the  side  of  the  poor,  but  indus- 
trious farmer  who  earns  his  bread  by  daily  toiL 
When  will  men  be  wise,  and  live  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Heaven  ?  What  an  expenditure 
of  money,  of  strength,  and  of  life  has  been  made 
at  this  point !  Gladly  did  I  move  on  to  my  next 
stopping-place,  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 
In  1817, 1  took  up  my  abode  in  the  then  small 
village,  now  the  flounRhing  city  of  Rochester.  I 
made  this  my  home  during  five,  years,  though 
some  part  of  the  lime  I  lived  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  I  left  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  Of  rourj^e, 
the  place  lias  chansjed  surnrisinglv.  At  flr?t,  I 
was  t)ewildered,  bui  on  walking  about,  1  found 
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many  familiar  places,  and  a  few  old  friends.  The 
rapids  on  Genesee  river,  the  falls,  both  upper  and 
lower,  and  two  or  three  streets  seemed  quite  nat- 
ural. There  have  been  striking  improvements,  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  surrounding  country. 
I  spent  two  weeks  in  Monroe  county,  and  was 
delighted  with  what  I  saw  among  the  farmers. 
They  were  beginning  to  har^'est  their  wheat,  which 
was  of  good  growth,  and  excellent  quality.  Oats 
were  very  heavy,  corn  promising,  and  tne  pros- 
pect of  fruit  of  every  kind  had  never  been  better. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  watched  the 
operation  of  the  mowing  and  raking  machine. 
What  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  meth- 
od of  cutting  grass  and  securing  hay !  I  find  a 
great  advance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  work  of 
farming,  while  there  is  still  room  for  progress  in 
this  noble  employment.  With  crops  so  abun- 
dant, and  means  of  securing  them  of  so  improved 
a  character,  I  see  not  why  the  farmers  of  your 
whole  country  may  not  flourish,  become  comfor- 
table, affluent,  not  to  say  wealthy. 

The  Lord  bless  the  labor  of  all  who  till  the 
ground,  for  our  sakes,  no  less  than  for  their  own. 
Yours  affectionately,  I.  S.  Green. 

P.  8. — In  my  next,  I  hope  to  speak  of  my  trav- 
els onward — ^my  visit  to  Ohio,  the  oil  wells,  &c., 
&C.  Hope  to  write  you  soon,  perhaps  from  Ver- 
mont. 

WhUe8horo\  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T.,  Oct.  20,  1860. 


FATTENINQ  HOaS— FEBMSNTATION 

OF  FOOD. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  attention  to  the  im- 
portant matter  of  fattening  swine,  that  is,  criti- 
cal attention, — so  as  to  learn  the  comparative 
value  between  cooked  and  uncooked  food,  and  be- 
tween food  that  ia  fermented  and  food  in  which 
that  process  has,  in  no  degree,  not  taken  place. 
The  following  we  find  in  the  Bural  New-Yorker: 

Among  the  many  of  your  contributors,  I  would 
ask  for  information  concerning  fattening  hogs.  I 
have  farmed  it  for  thirty  years,  and  when  I  com- 
menced, I  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  swill  bar- 
rels and  saving  all  the  surplus  water  of  the  kitch- 
en, with  the  milk  and  whey,  and  mixing  some 
kind  of  meal  or  middlings  with  it,  then  let  it  go 
through  the  process  of  fermentation,  after  which 
I  fed  it  to  the  hogs.  I  supposed  I  was  doing 
things  about  right,  until  last  week,  when  travelling 
on  the  cars,  I  got  into  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent appearing  gentleman,  who  said  this  pro- 
cess was  all  wrong — that  the  fermentation  des- 
troyed tho  most  of  the  fattening  properties  of  the 
frain.  He  also  said  that  making  meal  into  pud* 
ing  would  not  fatten  as  fast  as  dry  meal.  Now, 
I  would  inquire  of  your  readers  whether  these 
things  are  so. 

Rain  Wateb  not  Absorbed  by  Leaves, — 
It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  rain  water 
which  falls  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  vegeta- 
bles is  gradually  absorbed,  and  nourishes  the 
plant.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  opinion  is 
merely  instinctive,  and  when  tested  by  careful  ex- 
periment, it  proves  unfounded,  as  is  shown  by  a 
small  paper  lately  published  by  M.  Duchartre. 
For  four  years  this  author  has  endeavored  to  dis- 


cover, by  direct  experiment,  whether  or  no  such 
absorption  takes  place.  The  plants  submitted  to 
these  experiments  were  in  pots,  their  stems  and 
leaves  being  exposed  to  the  rain,  whilst  the  roots 
were  prevented  from  absorbing  any  moisture,  be- 
ing hermetically  closed  up  in  the  pot.  All  the 
plants  submitted  to  this  kind  of  investigation, 
gave  similar  results ;  after  remaining  exposed  to 
to  the  rain,  sometimes  for  eighteen  consecutive 
hours,  they  showed  no  increase  in  weight ;  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  they  appeared  to  have  experienced 
a  slight  diminution. — London  Photographic  News. 


E2:tra.cts  Amy  bjsfiiIes. 

EGYPTIAN    COEN. 

Mb.  Editor  :— As  "misery  likes  company,"  allow 
me  to  say  that  I,  too,  purchased  the  "mummy  com." 
My  first  impulse  was  to  keep  mum  about  it ;  bat  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  of  the  eighty-six  kernels 
received  Irom  Mr.  Crandall,  only  twenty  grew  at  all, 
and  this  was  more  than  one  would  expect  fVom  the 
appearance  of  the  seed.  Most  of  it  must  have  been 
shelled  from  the  top  of  an  unripe  or  frost-bitten  ear. 
It  was  planted  June  2d,  in  good  rich  soil,  and  as  well 
cared  for  as  any  need  be.  Behold  the  harvest !  One 
ear  some  four  inches  in  leni^th,  com  of  two  colors, 
with  other  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  having  mixed 
with  other  varieties  of  corn.  Many  of  the  Iccmels  were 
imperfect ;  this,  with  a  few  apologies  for  ears,  is  the 
amount  of  the  crop.  The  stalks  are  still  standing  a 
monument  of  my  folljr  and  CrandaU's  honesty.  Were 
they  nearer  my  dwelling,  I  should  expect  to  hear  the 
wind  screeching  tlirough  their  leaves,  "Crandall  com, 
—came  from  Egypt, — may  he  ever  have  to  eat  it.** 

Let  him  be  fed  on  this  corn  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
say  I,  and  his  body  will  become  embalmed  while  he 
lives ;  as  will  his  memory,  by  this  disagreeable  ex- 
ploit.   Pass  him  round.  H.  £.  H.  Wood. 

Puineyy  Vt.,  Oct.  27,  1860. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  reply  to  a  request  in  your  paper 
of  the  13th  ult.  about  tne  Egyptian  com,  the  seed  of 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  M.  E.  Crandall,  of  Illinois,  I 
beg  to  say  that  equally  with  your  correspondent  from 
Palmer,  I  and  one  of  my  neighbors  have  been  hum- 
bugged. We  planted  it  under  the  same  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  soil  and  culture,  and  the  crop  is  an 
utter  nullity — ^an  acre  of  it  would  not  produce  a  bush- 
el of  sound  com,  even  if  the  season  had  been  two 
months  longer.  It  is  a  U'opical  corn,  similar  to  the 
Guinea  com  of  the  West  Indies,  and  good  for  nothing 
in  any  part  of  the  corn-growing  section  of  the  Union. 

Now,  this  Mr.  Crandall  either  knew  this  fact,  or  he 
knew  it  not.  If  the  first,  he  has  raised  money  under 
false  pretences,  and  if  the  latter,  he  has  been  an  agent 
in  the  hands  of  some  base  speculator.  In  either  case, 
he  is  equally  reprehensible.  Farmers  are  the  most 
honest  part  of  any  population,  and  ftom  that  very 
cause  most  easily  imposed  upon.  Tho  shopkeeper  who 
cheats,  expects  naturally  to  be  cheated  in  return,  and 
is  accordingly  always  on  his  guard.  But  farmers  are 
usually  honest  themselves,  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns 
tho  trifles  upon  which  I  am  now  discoursing,  but  they 
are  oflen  too  slow  in  guarding  against  the  arts  of  the 
designing.  I  would  advise  all  farmers,  when  in  fu- 
ture they  read  such  an  advertisement  as  that  of  Mr. 
Crandall,  to  send  if  they  choose  for  the  article  adver- 
tised ;  but  never  to  inclose  any  money.  Tho  impostor 
will  thus  be  soon  disclosed  if  he  is  an  impostor,  while 
the  honest  man  will,  if  his  articles  are  indeed  valuable, 
become  apparent  by  personal  knowledge  in  the  prop- 
er time.  A  Subsoriber. 

Kmnnffton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  26, 1860. 

A8PA.RA0U8. 

I  lately  saw  In  your  paper  an  inquiry  respecting  set- 
ting asparagus  beds  in  the  fall.  I  can  speak  fVom  ex- 
perience on  this  point.  Last  October  I  set  about  one 
and  one-half  square  rods  of  ground  to  asparagus,  and 
soon  after,  on  the  first  of  November,  covered  the 
plants  carefully  over  with  leaves,  and  put  bmsh  on  the 
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leaves  to  keep  them  down.  The  result  was  almost  a 
total  failure ;  not  one-twcntioth  part  of  it  came  up ; 
but  not  for  the  want  of  be inpc  properly  set,  for  this  was 
done  with  great  care.  I  would  inform  your  correspon- 
dent that  his  plants  will  rcjuire  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  labor  in  weeding,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  this  l:ibor  will  not  be  abundantly  rewarded. 
Eliot f  Me,,  Oct^  1860.  A  Youko  Fa&meb. 

TO  PRESEUVE  PUMPKINS. 

Cut  and  stew  the  pumpkin  soft,  sifr  through  a  colan- 
der or  pumpkin  sieve,  then  press  the  juice  out  through 
a  cloth,  and  return  it  to  the  boiler.  Weigh  your  pump- 
kin afccr  it  is  pi-cssed,  and  for  cveiy  pound  of  pump- 
kin, tiike  one  pound  of  mgar.  When  i he  juice  is  boiled 
down  sufficiently,  add  the  bugar ;  when  dissolved,  add 
the  pumpkin,  and  as  much  salt  and  spice  of  whatever 
kind  jrou  prefer  as  your  pies  will  need.  Pack  in  a 
stone  j  ir  and  cover  wirh  molasses.  Prepared  in  this 
way  it  may  be  kept  a  year.  A  heaping  tabletpoonful 
is  suillcient  for  a  pie.    Add  eggs  as  usual.      j.  b.  t. 

Pitisjleld,  N.  H,,  1860. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THOUGHTS  SUaaHSTED  BY    THE  N.   £. 
FAKMF.B,  OCT.»1860. 

Page  444. — Superphosphate  of  Lime  in  Com- 
Ellis. — The  impression  most  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  iirst  portion  of  this  article — ^the  impression  or 
persuasion  which  most  readers  will  be  apt  to  re- 
ceive from  it — will  be  to  this  effect,  or  something 
like  this,  that  superphosphate  of  lime  is  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer  for  Indian  corn  crops.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  that  such  an 
impression  should  be  left  upon  the  minds  of  bis 
readers,  and  that  they  should  be  led,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  to  make  purchases  of  articles  sold 
as  superphosphates,  and  to  employ  them  as  ferti- 
lizers for  their  corn  crops,  it  is  difficult,  and  per- 
haps of  little  importance  to  determine ;  but  with 
whatever  intention  the  writer  peuned  this  article, 
we  think  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  it  will  get 
from  it  such  an  impression  as  we  have  named, 
and  be  led  to  purchase  and  employ  for  their  corn 
crops  some  one  of  the  various  articles  which  are 
sold  to  farmers  as  superphosphates,  probably 
without  much  discrimination  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  articles  Bold  under  this  name,  differing  as 
they  do  greatly  in  composition  and  in  value  for 
manurial  purposes ;  ana  probably,  also,  without 
even  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  some 
^'trashy  mixtures"  sold  as  superphosphates,  which 
do  not  contain  even  one  per  cent,  of  soluble  phos- 
phates, instead  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent, 
as  the  best  superphosphates  do,  and  which  are 
not  really  worcn  more  than  $12  to  $15  per  ton, 
though  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  farmer  at  $45 
and  $50.  Now,  as  no  friend  of  the  farmers  could 
allow  himself  to  mislead  any  of  them  to  their  inju- 
ry, and  would  gladly  welcome  from  another,  or 
make  for  himself,  any  correction  or  caution  needed 
to  prevent  such  misleading  or  injury  as  might  re- 
sult, as  in  this  case,  from  any  statements  he  may 
have  made  without  due  qualifications  or  cautions, 
we  may  reasonably  presume  that  Mr.  Holbrook 
will  welcome,  and  that  his  readers  will  be  benefit- 
ed, or  saved  from  disappointment,  deception  aad 
loss,  by  the  suggestions  now  about  to  be  submit- 
ted to  those  who  have  read  the  article  under  con- 
sideration. 

What,  then,  is  needed,  in  the  case  of  some,  or 
perhaps  many  farmers,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  misled,  to  th  jir  disappointment  or  loss,  by 
the  article  under  notice  ? 


First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  case  of  those  readers 
who  are  likely  to  get  the  impression,  or  draw  the 
inference,  that  superphosphate  of  lime  i^  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer  for  a  crop  of  corn,  and  that  they 
may  certainly  calculate  on  an  increased  yield  by 
purchasing  and  using  some  of  the  articles  sold  by 
that  name.    Those  thus  led  to  expect  benefit  anj 
returns  that  would  pay  expenses  or  afford  profits, 
and,  of  course,  likely  to  purchase,  if  the  article  is 
to  be  had  in  any  market  within  their  reach,  should 
be  cautioned  against  taking  up  with  the  too  com- 
mon opinion  that  all  superphosphates  are  alike,  or 
that  any  article  so  called  is  just  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce good  rssults  as  any  other  of  the  same  name* 
In  the  present  state  of  matters  as  to  articles  of- 
fered for  sale  as  superphosphates,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  great  probability  that  an  unsuspect- 
ing farmer  would  be  likely  to  have  imposed  upon 
^im  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  superphosphate, 
some  of  the  trashy  mixtures  which  have  been  so 
unblushingly  and  so  persistently  pushed  into  mar- 
ket, it  seems  the  duty  of  any  one  who   reports 
well  of  the  use  of  superphosphates,  to  caution 
those  likely  to  be  influenced  by  his  report,  to  be 
upon  their  guard  when  they  purchase,  as  there  are 
articles  of  very  varying  degrees  of  value — some 
of  them  not  worth  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  third 
of  that  of  others — sold  by  that  name.     It  certain- 
ly would,  at  least,  bo  kind  and  friendly,  if  not 
strictly  a  duty,  that  those  who  lead  farmers  to  ex- 
pect that  the  use  of  Buperphos])hates  will  increase 
their  crops  and  their  profits,  should  suggest  such 
cautions,  or  give  such   information,  as  may  help 
those  induced  to  buy  through  their  representa- 
tions to  avoid  being  imposed  upon  by  fraudulent 
manufacturers,  and  to  secure  a  gck>d,  or  the  best 
article  of  the  kind  to  be  had. 

We  cast  no  reflections,  certainly,  upon  Mr, 
Holbrook  for  his  omitting  to  give  any  warning  of 
the  dangers  which  surround  the  person  who  is 
about  to  purchase  a  superphosphate,  or  for  omit- 
ting to  refer  those  who  may  purpose  purchasing, 
in  virtue  of  his  recommendation,  to  some  book, 
pamphlet  or  periodical  in  which  they  might  find 
such  information  as  would  assist  them  greatly  in 
avoiding  the  risk  of  being  imposed  upon,  and  in 
securing  an  article  which  would  be  worth  their 
money,  and  likely  to  produce  profitable,  or,  at 
least,  paying  returns.  But  since  the  need  orutil«  - 
ity  of  such  cautions  or  such  assistance  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  since  some  of  his 
readers  may  be  purposing  to  purchase  the  article 
he  has  spoken  so  well  of,  before  next  spring  or 
next  planting  time,  we  may  presume  that  he  will 
regard  these  suggestions  as  a  useful  addition  to 
his  article,  and  that  those  having  any  such  inten- 
tion will  now  take  the  hint  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure such  information  as  may  serve  to  guard  them 
against  being  made  the  victims  of  unprincipled 
and  dishonest  manufacturers,  or  teach  them  now 
to  manufacture  this  article  for  themselves,  or  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  testing  articles  of- 
fered them,  so  that  their  genuineness  and  value 
may  be  determined,  with  at  least  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth. 

There  is  yet  another  impression  likely  to  be 
made  by  this  communication  of  Mr.  Holbrook, 
even  as  there  is  another  class  of  readers.  The 
class  of  readers,  whose  impressions  from  reading 
this  article  we  have  already  noticed,  consists  of 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  jumping  to  conclu- 
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siona  Quite  too  rapidly,  and  in  disregard  generally 
of  all  the  laws  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning ;  who, 
for  example,  when  they  read  of  any  manure  or 
any  mode  of  culture  having  been  productive  of 
large  crops  in  a  single  instance,  immediately  and 
without  any  consideration  of  tlie  many  influences 
and  differences  there  may  be  between  that  partic- 
ular case  and  that  in  which  they  may  be  purposing 
to  make  a  similiar  trial  of  the  manure  or  the 
mode  of  management,  conclude  that  they  will  cer- 
tainly obtain  results  equally  large  or  profitable. 
The  other  class  is  made  up  of  farmers  of  greater 
soundness  of  judgment  and  of  less  facility  in 
jumping  to  conclusions  which  the  premises  or 
facts  do  not  warrant  A  reader  of  this  class  would 
probably  notice  that  Mr.  H.  has  said  nothing  def- 
inite about  the  amount  of  corn  harvested,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the 
inference  so  hastily  arrived  at  by  the  former  class 
of  readers,  viz.,  that  the  superphosphate  had  pro- 
duced quite  an  increase  in  the  crop.  True,  it  is 
said  that  the  growth  of  the  stalks  seemed  to  be 
made  more  luxuriant ;  but  it  is  known  to  men  of 
discernment  that  greater  luxuriance  in  the  growth 
of  the  stalks  or  of  straw  is  not  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  increase  of  grain  or  corn 
upon  tne  ear.  And  even  if,  in  this  case,  there  had 
been  a  large  yield  of  grain  as  well  as  a  thrifty 
growth  of  stalk,  a  farmer  of  this  class  would  not 
nave  considered  a  single  case  conclusive  as  proof 
of  the  benefit  of  any  particular  manure  or  mode 
of  management,  but  would  only  value  this  partic- 
ular result  as  one  fact  to  be  collated  with  many 
others  before  any  safe  and  reliable  conclusion  will 
be  deduced  therefrom.  A  farmer  of  this  class 
would,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  immediately 
compare  them  with  whatever  similar  reports  he 
might  be  able  to  recollect  or  refer  to,  relating  to 
the  effects  of  superphosphates  upon  a  com  crop. 
He  would  be  able,  probably,  to  recollect  that  the 
general  result  of  applications  of  phosphates  of  all 
kinds  to  cereals  has  proved  that  they  are  far  less 
serviceable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  grain,  than 
they  are  in  forwarding  that  of  the  grasses,  the  bul- 
bous and  other  root  crops,  and  herbaceous  plants 
generally.  He  would  be  able,  also,  perhaps,  to 
recollect  or  refer  to  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  with  much  care  and  accuracy  by  Mr. 
Harris,  editor  of  the  Oenesee  Farmer^  and  report- 
ed two  years  ago  to  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society.  According  to  these  experiments  with  ar- 
tificial manures  on  Indian  corn,  experiments  to 
which  was  awarded  the  premium  of  seventy-five 
dollars  offered  for  the  best — it  appears  that  though 
the  rows  to  which  superphosphate  had  been  ap- 

Elied  were  more  forward  than  an^  other  during 
oeing  time,  yet  they  fell  far  behind  at  harvest, 
the  increase  in  grain  being  small,  and  not  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  siiperphosphate. 

More  Anon. 


Dates. — ^A  correspondent  asks,  in  speaking  of 
Che  dates  of  the  communications  which  we  insert, 
"Is  it  not  better  always  to  give  the  'State,'  as 
well  as  the  'Town?'"  Certainly — and  this  we 
always  aim  to  do  $  but  in  some  cases,  the  post- 
mark is  completely  illegible,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  doing  so.    "New  Worcester"  is  a  part 


of  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.  When  we  pub- 
lish an  article  coming  from  any  town  in  this  State 
we  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  State,  but  other- 
wise we  give  it. 

PBOPHEOTBS  OF   THS   SEASON. 

Where  late  the  meadows  blnshed  with  bloom, 
And  dtUj  flakes  were  white  as  snow, 

The  spectral  shades  of  autumn  gloom 
Prophetic  wander  to  and  fro. 

The  hills,  so  long  cncrowned  with  green, 

A  browner  garb  begin  to  wear ; 
Gay  summer  half  inclines  to  screen 

Her  beauty  fjrom  the  daylight's  glare. 

The  woods  AiU -leaved  stanj  waiting  ni^, 
Their  verdare  touched  with  crimson  stains. 

Yet  loth  to  lay  their  honors  by, 
As  age  to  part  with  all  its  gains. 

A  sadder  note  from  grove  and  glen, 
Whence  all  the  robin's  young  have  flown ; 

While  mournfaHy  the  little  wren 
Pipes  through  the  fading  trees  alone  t 

The  brook,  that  prattled  one  sweet  tone 
When  summer  mist  was  soft  and  dim, 

Eef  pe  up  a  low  incessant  moan, 
That  times  nith  Nature's  graver  hymn. 

The  swallows,  too,  have  left  the  eaves 

And  flit  and  form  in  noisy  bands,— 
The  goldfinch  plans  among  the  leaves 

Her  coming  flights  to  southern  lands. 

Above  yon  mountain's  rocky  side, 
The  wary  hawk  swings  round  and  round, 

A  friendless  rover,  winged  with  pride, 
That  scorns  the  touch  of  kindred  ground. 

These,  these,  are  but  the  first  Liint  signs 

Of  autumn's  presenoe ; — day  by  day 
She  draws  in  bright  but  fading  lines, 

The  picture  of  her  own  decay. 

Aktbokt  Hozxs. 


For  the  New  lingland  Parmer. 
FOSTS  TSBO'WN  OUT  BT  ITBOST. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  noticed  in  the  Farmer^  to 
which  I  am  a  regular  subscriber,  the  following 
question,  viz.: 

PENCE  POSTS  AND  PROST. 

Will  you  inform  me,  through  the  cclamns  of  your 
paper,  of  the  best  me: hod  for  setting  fenco  posts  on 
frosty  land,  where  every  spring  the  fences  are  tum- 
bling over,  being  hove  up  by  the  frost  ? 

Euer,  Sept,  20, 1860.  E.  H.  Davis. 

To  which  you  remark  thus : — 

"We  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  posts  being 
thrown  out  by  frost  but  to  set  them  so  deep  that 
the  bottom  of  the  post  shall  stand  on  firm  ground 
below  where  the  frost  reaches ;"  from  which  I  beg 
leave  to  differ,  although  I  may  not  be  correct  in 
my  views,  having  but  a  short  practice  in  my  par- 
ticular theory.  I  own  a  small  piece  of  land  which 
is  moist  and  low,  producing  good  crops  of  grass, 
and  is  called  "very  heavy"  or  frosty.  I  have 
known  the  land  twenty  or  more  years,  and  have 
always  noticed  the  posts  being  hove  up  and  thrown 
about  in  different  directions,  which  led  me  to  the 
following  experiment. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  some  of  the  posts  were 
so  rotten  tnat  I  procured  new  ones  to  replace 
them,  and  on  taking  up  the  old  ones  I  noticed 
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quite  a  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  post  and 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  was  two  reet  four 
inches  below  the  surface.  A  thought  struck  me 
that  the  post  was  not  raised  by  the  ground  heav- 
ing below  the  bottom  of  it,  for  it  was  hard  and 
gravel  I V,  but  by  the  soft  rich  mould,  composing 
the  soil,  separating  from  the  former  and  taking 
the  post  with  it;  consequently,  when  the  frost 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  which  often  thaws  at 
the  bottom  first,  the  soft  mud  settles  under  the 
post,  enough  to  prevent  its  settling  back  into  its 
place. 

I  then  tried  the  following  plan,  which  has  so 
far  fully  sustained  my  views.  I  dug  a  hole  two 
and  a  half  feet  square  to  the  hard  bottom,  which 
in  some  places  was  not  two  feet  deep,  and  carried 
the  soil  to  my  yard,  which  repaid  me  for  the  extra 
labor.  I  then  got  a  load  of  gravel,  verv  similar 
in  nature  to  that  under  the  post,  (which  should 
be  alike,  to  prevent  separation,)  placed  the  post 
butt  down,  after  tapering  it  a  little  about  six 
inches  at  the  bottom,  filled  in  the  gravel,  punch- 
ing it  in  with  an  iron  bar,  it  being  better  than 
tamping  with  a  blunt  instrument.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  they  have  started  in  the  least.  Last 
spring  I  set  half  a  dozen  more  the  same  way,  ex- 
pecting good  results  from  the  experiments.  I 
think  the  softer  the  ground,  the  larger  the  hole 
should  be.  N.  F.  Robinson. 

Brimfidd,  Oct.  23,  1860. 

Remarks. — We  are  glad  the  inquiry  about  the 
throwing  out  of  posts  by  frost  has  drawn  out  the 
information  that  friend  Robinson  had  in  his  pos- 
session. 

JP^  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer, 

USTTXSB  FBOM  OBOTON. 

<*The  Ikirest  apple  hangs  on  the  topmost  branch.** 

Yes,  80  it  is  said ;  and  who  has  not  seen  in  the 
centre  of  some  fertile  valley,  protected  from  the 
chilly  winds,  a  large,  flourishing  tree,  whose  gold- 
en fruit,  on  the  heavily  laden  boughs,  seems  day 
by  day  to  gather  additional  size  and  beauty  p  But 
as  the  eye  glances  on  this  luxuriance,  it  cannot 
fail  of  rcstins  with  a  more  than  admiring  gaze  on 
one  apple,  which  is  not  only  conspicuous  by  its 
high  and  lofty  station,  but  also  by  its  superior 
form  and  richness  of  color.  And  what  is  said  of 
this  tree  and  this  **topmost*'  apple,  may  be  said 
of  all  trees  and  their  fruit  the  present  year  in  this 
town  and  vicinity.  The  fruit  harvest  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  mostly  gathered,  and,  what  is  not 
designed  for  winter  use,  is  being  dried  and  made 
into  cider.  Several  orchards  in  this  vicinity,  and 
among  them  is  the  one  to  which  the  '*axe  was  laid 
to  the  roots,"  a  scraper  to  the  trunks,  and  a  saw 
and  pruning-knife  to  the  branches  of  the  trees 
thereof,  last  February  and  March,  vield  from 
three  hundred  to  a  thousand  bushels  of  fine  fruit, 
and  from  ten  to  fifty  barrels  of  cider,  each. 

Well,  "harvest  home"  is  the  song,  and  the 
summing  up  of  the  harvest  account,  is  the  only 
remaining  pleasant  duty  of  the  husbandman.  The 
harvest,  as  a  whole,  is  a  bountiful  one,  although 
the  rot  and  rust  have  afiected  the  potatoes,  more 
or  less,  and  the  severe  frost  of  the  first  of  the 
month  the  corn. 

A  most  terrific    thunder-storm,  accompanied 


with  wind,  hail  and  rain,  passed  over  this  town 
at  about  two  o*clock  on  the  afternoon  the  26th 
ult.  The  storm  lasted  about  one  hour  during 
which  time  the  peals  of  thunder  were  very  heavr, 
flashes  of  lightning  unusually  vivid ;  tne  hail- 
stones large,  some  measuring  one  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  completely  covering  the  ground  in  a 
few  minutes,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
glass  in  several  dwellings  at  North  Groton.  Since 
the  storm,  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly  mild 
and  pleasant,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  plowing  and  other  out-door  farm  work.  B. 
Norih  Groton,  Nov.  1,  1860. 


8Ain>  PTT.TiAHS. 


I  have  often  witnessed  a  phenomenon  on  these 
sandy  plains  of  Central  Asia,  which  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  the  innumerable  sandy  mounds 
that  are  found  in  some  regions.  When  seen  at  a 
distance  for  the  first  time,  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  About  twenty  pillars  were 
va  view,  wheeling  round  and  licking  up  the  sand. 
As  they  passed  along,  a  doud  of  dust  was  raised 
on  the  ground,  apparently  eight  or  ten  yards  in 
diameter.  This  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a 
column,  that  continued  to  increase  in  height  and 
diameter  as  it  moved  over  the  plain,  appearing 
like  a  mighty  serpent  rearing  his  head  aloft,  and 
twisting  his  huge  body  into  contortions  in  his  ef- 
forts to  ascend.  The  pillars  were  of  various  siaes, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  others  fifty,  sixty 
and  one  hundred  feet,  and  some  ascended  to 
near  two  hundred  feet.  As  the  whirlwinds  be^an 
gathering  up  the  dust,  one  might  have  fancied 
that  antediluvian  monsters  were  rising  into  life 
and  activity.  The  smaller  ones  seemc^d  to  trip  it 
lightly  over  the  plain,  bending  •their  bodies  in 
graceful  curves  as  they  passed  each  other ;  whUe 
those  of  larger  dimensions  revolved  with  gravity, 
swelling  out  their  trunks  as  they  moved  onward, 
till  the  sandy  fabric  suddenly  dissolved,  forming 
a  great  mound,  and  creating  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
was  swept  over  the  desert. — Atkinton^s  Ihweia 
in  the  Amoor. 

Rather  Strong. — Col.  Haraszthy  makes  the 
following  statement  in  an  address  at  the  fair  of 
Sonoma  county,  California : 

*<Why,  sir,  every  profession  and  trade  througli- 
out  the  Union  has  its  schools  and  colleges,  and 
those  who  wish  to  become  proficients  in  their  spe- 
cial pursuits,  undergo  a  regular  process  of  train- 
ing. The  farmer  alone — ^to  whom  above  all  the 
others  perhaps  'knowledge  is  power* — is  left  to 
fed  his  way  in  the  dark." 

We  had  supposed  that  there  were  many  ''trades 
throughout  the  Union"  no  better  off  for  ''schools 
and  colleges"  than  is  agriculture. 


A  Bond  of  Union. — A  writer  for  the  J7om«- 
stead  makes  the  following  statement : 

"My  richest  neighbor  and  poorest  neighbor 
meet  upon  a  common  ground  of^  fondness  for  cel- 
ery ;  under  the  shelter  of  that  vegetable  spring 
up  and  flourish  a  variety  of  social  feelings  and 
neighborly  courtesies." 
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For  the  New  Bnghmd  Farmer, 
HIOffWAYS- 

Mr.  Brown: — Did  you  ever  think  that  the 

Sublic  roads  through  a  town  are  a  pretty  good  in- 
ex  by  which  you  may  judge  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  people  r  I  feel  most  sincerely  that  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  not  right  yet,  far  from  it,  on  the 
subject  of  roads.  In  our  own  town,  although  we 
raise  one  thousand  dollars — money  tax — I  belicTe 
it  would  be  economy  to  raise  double  that  sum, 
and  then  have  it  judiciously  expended.  Whv 
should  we  oblige  our  teams  to  drag  loads  through 
beds  of  sand,  that  might  be  covered  with  road 
gravel  from  a  neighboring  hill?  Let  all  such 
places  be  covered  and  kept  in  good  order,  I  say. 
Then  the  muddy  places  j  what  a  scourge  and  vex- 
ation they  are  in  Ma^ch ;  and  all  capable  of  being 
put  in  good  condition,  if  coarse  gravel  be  put  on 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  ground  settles. 

How  does  it  affect  you  to  ride  over  the  same 
cobble  stones  day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  lying  in  the  ruts  P  I  cannot  help  complain- 
ing and  wondering  why  the  surveyors  don't  take 
their  garden  rakes  and  pass  over  the  roads  and 
clean  them  from  such  annoyances.  Shouldn't  you 
suppose  that  an  intelligent  surveyor  would  walk 
behind  his  cart  while  going  over  his  district,  and 
clear  out  every  stone  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is 
not  a  universal  practice  yet. 

The  highways  may  be  in  a  bad  condition,  even 
when  a  large  sum  is  expended  upon  them.  The 
rains  that  we  have  so  frequently,  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  The  water  in  our  district  generally 
runs  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  is  not  checked 
and  turned  out  at  the  sides  by  bars,  but  follows 
the  wheel  track  from  the  highest  hill  to  the  lowest 
hollows.  I  confess  that  my  patience  is  sorely  tried 
by  such  neglect.  I  know  that  if  our  roads  were 
ail  properly  crowned,  most  of  the  water  that  falls 
would  be  turned  ofil  But  the  roads  cannot  be  all 
shaped  up  for  several  years,  and  for  the  present, 
it  is  wise  to  open  frequent  water-courses  at  the 
sides  of  the  walls,  and  build,  quite  across  the 
ways,  bars,  to  stop  the  water.  I  know  that  bars 
across  the  road  are  disliked  by  many.  They  ought 
never  to  be  made  so  as  seriously  to  jolt  a  carriage, 
A  good  model  is  a  tortoises  back ;  the  wheels 
should  rise  gradually  ;  more  good  gravel  should 
be  used,  and  the  "bar'*  be  longer. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Brown,  just  what  I  think 
we  should  have  done  on  our  roads.  They  should 
be  repaired  early  in  the  season,  with  the  best  of 
road  gravel,  and  not  with  sand,  sods,  garden 
loam  and  cobble  stones.  The  water  should  be 
kept  off,  and  not  allowed,  as  it  is  now,  to  run  in 
so  many  places,  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
loose  stones  should  be  cleaned  off,  at  least  once  a 
month,  by  a  competent  person.  May  I  expect 
that  you  will  say.  Amen  \ 

Yours  truly,  w.  D.  B. 

Bemabes. — Certainly,  we  do.  Few  persons  un- 
derstand road-making — merely  because  they  have 
not  given  attention  to  it,  as  a  science ;  for  road- 
making  is  a  scientific  work.  We  passed  over  a 
piece  of  road  this  morning  in  going  from  our 
dwelling  to  the  station,  less  than  fifty  rods  in 
length,  which  we  believe  has  had  enough  expend- 
ed upon  it  during  t.-ie  last  ten  years,  to  pave  it 


thoroughly  with  stone  or  iron — and  yet  it  is  a 
miserable  piece  of  road,  the  mud  being  two  or 
three  inches  deep  and  the  wheels  continually 
striking  the  stones  under  it.  To  make  this  piece 
of  road  nearly  perfecty  does  not  require  a  stone  or 
a  load  of  gravel,  but  simply  a  little  judicious 
drainage.  But  road-making  is  held  something  as 
farming  is  ;  most  persons  who  have  ever  seen  a 
road,  think  they  know  all  about  making  one. 


OTJB  CHANQING  OT..TMATE. 

The  frequent  changes  of  our  uncertain  climate 
give  rise  to  many  forms  of  disease,  and  we  often 
murmur  and  repine  at  their  suddenness.  But  there 
is  a  bright,  as  well  as  a  dark  side  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  nature,  and  Washington  Irving  has 
painted  the  bright  side  of  the  fickle  season  m  the 
following  glowing  terms : 

"Here  let  me  say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vicis- 
situdes of  our  climate  which  are  too  often  made 
the  subject  of  exclusive  repining.  If  they  annoy 
us,  they  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climates 
in  the  world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant  sunshine 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh  verdure  of 
the  north.  They  float  our  summer  sky  with  gor- 
geous tints  of  fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  down 
cooling  showers  to  refresh  the  panting  earth,  and 
keep  it  green.  Our  seasons  are  full  of  sublimity 
and  beauty.  Winter  with  us  hath  none  of  its  pro- 
verbial gloom.  It  may  have  its  howling  winds 
and  chilling  frosts,  and  whirling  snow  storms,  but 
it  has  also  its  long  intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine 
when  the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled  bright- 
ness to  the  day,  when  at  night  the  stars  beam 
with  intensest  lustre,  or  the  moon  floods  the 
whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  radiance. 

And  the  joyous  outbreak  of  our  spring,  bursting 
at  once  into  leaf  and  blossom,  redundant  with 
vegetation,  and  vociferous  with  life;  and  the 
splendor  of  summer,  its  morning  voluptuousness 
and  evening  glory,  its  airy  places  of  sun-lit  clouds 
piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky ;  and  its  gusts  of 
tempest  of  almost  tropical  grandeur,  when  the 
forked  lightning  and  Dcllowing  thunder  volley 
from  the  battlements  of  heaven  and  shake  the  sultry 
atmosphere ;  and  the  sublime  melancholy  of  our 
autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay,  withering  down 
the  pomp  of  the  woodland  country,  yet  reflecting 
back  from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity 
of  the  sky.  Truly  we  may  well  say  that  in  our 
climate,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge," 


Canadian  Agriculture. — The  Canadian  Ag- 
griculturist  represents  the  Fifteenth  Exhibition 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada, 
held  at  Hamilton,  last  month,  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful which  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  Province. 

We  judge  by  the  fact  that  twenty-four  pages  of 
the  Farmers?  Journal  are  devoted  to  the  award 
of  premiums  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Association  of  Lower  Canada,  that  its  late  fair 
at  Quebec  was  equally  successful. 
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,   among    the    mcisl 

ecionlific  and  snn- 

^'^fi    guine,   anticipaled, 

twenty  vears   ago, 

the    great    variety 

of  forms  in  which 

Bteara     wculU     be 

I  used,  and  the  vast 

^  benefits    whicb    it 

would  confer  upon 

manliind.       Those 

who  have  not  paid 

the  matter,  suppose 
that  its  use  is  principally  confined  to  fictorivs,  to 
propelling  steamships,  cars,  and  other  things  re- 
quiring a  great  amount  of  power.  But  such  is  not 
the  fact.  If  a  true  tabular  view  were  given,  we 
should  find  that  ita  use  in  small,  minute  matters, 
greatly  preponderates  over  the  large,  bulky  class. 

Steam  is  now  introdnccd  everywhere,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  city ;  in  the  dwelling-house 
ss  well  Qs  the  factory  ;  in  the  store  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  shop  of  the  shoe- maker ;  into  the  kitch- 
en of  the  hotel  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the 
building,  where  it  pumps,  boils,  roaata,  bakes, 
stews,  washes  the  dishes,  and  dries  them,  ready 
to  go  upon  the  shelves,  and  washes  and  irons  the 
clothes )  into  the  shop  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
carpenter,  piano-forte  maker,  baker,  brewer,  tin- 
ner, watch-maker,  saddler,  blacksmith,  and  vat  of 
the  tanner.  It  hoists  boxes,  bales,  bundles  and 
huge  crates  from  the  holds  of  vessels,  and  cih^iuata 
them  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  in  a  day, 
and  de])o8ils  it  in  a  loft  up  jual  under  the  clouds, 
ready  to  be  let  down  ngiiiji  and  passed  between 
ponderous  mill-stones  moved  by  the  same  power, 
to  be  converted  into  0our  or  meat.  It  fashions 
tubs  and  pails,  polishes  the  plates  of  the  photo- 
grapher, saws  up  huge  blocks  of  marble  into 
thin  ond  delicate  slab',  and  works  out  and  gives 
elegance  of  form  to  mineral  teeth  for  the  human 
mouth  which  almost  surpass  the  happiest  eflbrts 
of  nature  herself.  Among  all  the  blessings  which 
it  confers  there  is  nothing  in  which  it  is  more 
comfortable,  nor,  if  generally  employed,  where 
it  would  be  more  profitable,  than  iawanninff  our 
dwellinija.  Those  who  have  not  introduced  it  for 
that  purpose,  in  a  large  house  with  a  large  family, 
ond  especially  where  there  are  young  children, 
can  have  no  just  appreciation  of  the  comfort, 
safety,  healthfulness  and  economy  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  which  it  confers  when  used  for 
this  purpose. 

To  the  farmer,  it  has  not  yet  been  made  plain 
of  how  much  direct  consequence  it  is  to  be  in  bis 


business, — though  he  has  abready  lea-^ncJ  with 
what  facility  his  grain  may  he  thrashed,  his  wood 
sawed,  and  his  trees  cut  into  boards  or  timber 
suitable  for  building,  by  the  aid  of  its  power.  In- 
directly, it  has  already  conferred  signal  Wcssing* 
upon  him  in  the  cheaper  consti-uclion  of  the  im- 
plements and  machinery  of  the  farm,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  them  to  him  in  a  lighter, 
stronger  and  bettor  form.  It  will  yet  be  more  in- 
timately connected  with  his  bngincss,  aiding  it  in 
many  ways,  and,  perhaps,  successfully  and  profi- 
tably hitched  to  his  plows  in  o<ir  small  Xew  Eng- 
land fields ! 

But  general  and  indispensable  m  it  now  is,  it  is 
destined  to  become  still  more  general,  and  to 
confer  benefits  slill  more  signal  on  the  human 
race,  and  to  aiii  us  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
civilization.  It  i^  to  become  effective  on  our  car- 
riago  roads  at  no  distant  day,  and  thus  extend  its 
blossings  down  to  the  toiling  and  sweating  brutes. 
It  will  be  no  fancy  talk  for  us,  by-Bnd-by,tOBay  to 
the  boy ; — 

"■Tohn,  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  kindlings 
under  Prometlieivi,  and  in  ten  minutes  drive  to 
the  door," 

Ten  minutes  have  transpired,  and  a  light  ap- 
pearing carriage  stands  before  us.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  in  length,  sets  a  little  nearer  the  ground  tb^n 
our  common  carriages,  and  is  airy,  and  in  every 
way  comfortable  and  inviting.  In  front  is  an  up- 
right boiler,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
containing  numerous  vertical  tubes,  but  entirely 
closed  in  by  the  wood-work  of  the  carriage.  The 
fire-box  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  in  the 
winter  has  the  delightful  appearance  of  a  fire  in 
a  Franklin  stove,  and  warms  the  carriage,  or 
when  tbe  weslher  is  sufficiently  mild  to  make  « 
fire  unnecessary,  is  shut  off  at  once  by  a  simple 
device,  so  that  no  heat  escapes  to  it. 

In  los?  time  than  is  requited  to  take  a  pair  of 
horses  front  their  stalls  and  harness  them  tn  a 
carriage,  Prometheus  is  at  the  door,  and  ihouj;h 
full  of  wonderful  energy,  is  as  quiet  as  a  sleeping 
child.  lie  ncilbcr  paws  up  your  gravel  road,  nor 
breaks  his  bridle  to  reach  the  springing  grass, 
nor  perils  your  life  when  getting  into  the  car- 
riage by  imi)roinptu  piungings  and  rearings  not 
much  less  dangerous  than  the  plungin;[E  of  a 
ship  on  a  lee  shore.  There  the  giant  stands,  wait- 
,-nur  will.  His  breath  is  hot,  to  be  sure,  but 
'.  are  no  signs  of  fever  or  feverish  anxiety 
about  liim.  His  pulses  are  regular,  calm  and 
strong.  Jump  in.  Let  us  see,  all  seated — six  la- 
ies  and  six  gentlemen,  including  the  man  wiii 
the  ribbons."  "All  right — go  ahead."  What  was 
that,  Mr,  Meadows  ?  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir, 
whethci'  it  was  a  corn-field,  or  a  piece  of  sprout 
land.  I  had  no  idea  we  had  gained  such  a  speed 
aa  this.    You  are  excited,  sir — we  have  obIj 
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reached  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  But  with  what 
ease,  precision  and  comfort  the  old  god  carries  us 
along !  O,  that  Watt  and  Fulton,  and  a  host  of 
those  worthies,  were  here  to  witness  the  result  of 
their  genius ! 

The  trial  having  been  successful,  up-hill  and 
down,  as  a  locomotive  for  speed  with  moderate 
loads,  it  will  prove  equally  eo  as  a  power  to  take 
our  products  to  market,  pump  water,  thresh  and 
grind  our  grain,  turn  the  grind-stone  or  cider- 
mill,  or  press  the  pomace,  saw  the  wood  and  tim- 
ber, or  exhume  rocks  and  stumps  from  their  an- 
cient beds  !  When  all  this  is  done,  there  will  be 
an  unexpended  energy  remaining,  which  may  be 
transferred  by  a  flexible  pipe  to  a  fifty-bushel  feed 
box,  where  the  fodder  for  twenty-four  hours  may 
be  cooked  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  for  as  many 
head  of  cattle !  In  summer,  with  slow  and  state- 
ly march,  we  may  see  it  moving  a  ten-foot  cutter- 
bar,  and  prostrating  and  spreading  the  grass  at 
the  rate  of  two  acres  an  hour,  accompanied  only 
by  a  small  boy  to  guide  it  round  the  comers  ! 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  other  ways  in 
which  this  young  Prometheus  may  be  used  which 
we  have  not  the  penetration  to  foreshadow,  and 
which  will  secure  to  us  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all 
the  laboring  quadruped  race ! 

We  believe  that  a  power  something  like  this 
will  yet  be  devised — that  it  will  be  cheap,  the 
first  cost  being  less  than  is  paid  every  week  in 
the  city  of  Boston  for  a  single  horse,— that  when 
at  work  the  expense  for  fuel  and  lubrication  will 
be  but  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  sustaining  a 
working  horse,  and  that  when  still  it  will  neither 
eat,  drink,  catch  cold  and  have  a  "distemper," 
nor  break  its  legs  by  falling  down  "through  the 
trap." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  old  Prome- 
theus stole  the  fire  from  heaven,  he  intended  it 
expressly  to  heat  water  and  make  steam  for  far- 
mers, as  well  as  other  people.  Let  us,  then,  be 
grateful  for  the  blaze,  and  touch  up  the  kindlings 
under  a  useful  machine  bearing  the  name  of  Pro- 
metheus ! 

Keeping  Horses'  Legs  and  Feet  in  Order. 
— If  I  were  asked  to  account  for  my  horses*  legs 
and  feet  being  in  better  order  than  those  of  my 
neighbor,  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  following 
circumstances  :  First,  that  they  are  all  shod  with 
few  nails,  so  placed  in  the  shoe  as  to  permit  the 
foot  to  expand  every  time  they  move;  second, 
that  they  all  live  in  boxes  instead  of  stalls,  and 
can  move  whenever  they  please ;  third,  that  they 
have  two  hours  daily  walking  exercise  when  they 
are  not  at  work ;  and  fourth,  that  I  have  not  a 
head- stall  or  track-chain  in  my  stall.  These  four 
circumstances  comprehend  the  whole  mystery  of 
keeping  horse's  legs  fine,  and  their  feet  m  sound 
working  condition  up  to  a  good  old  age. — MUes 
on  the  Horse^s  Foot 


VAKLBTIBS  OF    BARLET. 

Very  little  barley  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
vicinity  till  recently.  The  variety  grown  here  is 
that  of  the  two  rowed,  having  a  long  beard,  and  a 
gritty  hull  enveloping  the  grains.  But  everybody 
knows  all  about  this  and  similar  kinds  of  barley. 
But  two  or  three  years  since,  there  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Italy,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Patent  Office,  a  variety  of  hullcss  baney — 
some  of  the  heads  are  two,  and  others  six  rowed, 
but  it  is  long  bearded.  I  sowed  a  small  quantity 
on  good  land  in  May,  1859.  It  proved  to  be  a 
short,  weak-strawed  affair,  but  yielded  tolera))ly 
well.  This  year  sowed  it  on  a  good  loamy  soif: 
the  same  short,  weak-strawed  barley  resulted  ;  the 
yield  not  great,  raising  but  little  over  a  bushel.  I 
carried  a  bushel  to  mill,  had  it  ground  and  bolted, 
the  flour  of  which  is  as  white,  and  makes  as  good 
bread  as  some  of  our  poorer  qualities  of  spring 
wheat.  For  "flippers"  we  prefer  it  to  buckwheat. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  rather  sorry  that  I  disposed 
of  this  "Tuscany  barley"  in  such  a  summary  way. 
I  have  also  grown  a  small  patch  of  the  Nepaul 
variety ;  this  has  neither  hull  or  beard.  It  was 
sown  too  late,  and  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
midge.  If  it  shall  prove  a  productive  and  other- 
wise valuable  variety,  it  will  become  a  great  fa- 
vorite among  barley  growers,  unless  they,  like 
Young  America,  prefer  a  long  beard  to  none. — 
Levi  Bartlett,  WarnerjN.Ky  in  Country  Gen- 
tlcman. 

Leaves  in  Hot-beds. — From  an  article  in  the 
Homestead  on  "Leaves  as  Mulch  and  Manure," 
we  copy  the  following  paragraph,  which  may  in- 
terest those  who  have  not  access  to  proper  ma- 
nure for  hot-beds : 

"The  use  of  leaves  in  hot-beds  is  one  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Laid  in  hot-be(}  pits,  from  which 
the  residue  of  last  year's  soil  and  manure  has  been 
removed  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inch- 
es, well  covered,  they  will  remain  fresh,  and  but 
little  frozen  till  time  to  get  the  hot-bed  ready. 
Then  a  moderate  quantity  of  potash  water  or  wood 
ashes,  mingled  with  the  whole  mass,  will  start  a 
uniform  and  continuous  heat." 


Cinders  for  Pigs.— J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree 
Hall,  Eng.,  has  been  publishing  his  experience  in 
fattening  swine,  and,  among  other  things,  he  has 
learned  the  fact  "that  pigs  are  very  fond  of  coal 
ashes  or  cinders,  and  that  you  can  hardly  fat  pigs 
properly  on  boarded  floors,  without  giving  them 
a  moderate  supply  daily,  or  occasionally."  He 
says : — ^**In  the  absence  of  coal  ashes,  burned  clcij 
or  brick  dust  is  a  good  substitute.  If  you  do  no; 
supply  ashes  they  will  gnaw  or  eat  the  brick  walls 
of  their  sheds.  I  leave  to  science  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  want.  It  is  notorious  that  coal  deal- 
ers, where  pigs  have  access  to  the  coals,  are  gen- 
erally successful  pig-feeders.  Those  who  find 
that  their  pigs,  when  shut  up,  do  not  progress  fa- 
vorably, will  do  well  to  try  this  plan  ;  a  neighbor 
of  mine  found  that  a  score  of  fat  pigs  consumed 
quite  a  basket  of  burned  clay  ashes  daily.  We 
know  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  alkali  in 
ashes." 
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For  the  New  England  Partner* 

AWOIBNT  ▼■.  MODBSN'  TIMES. 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  upon  reading  an 
idea  produced  by  "Old  Spinster,"  that  "our 
grandmothers  were  educated  as  they  should  be." 
Why,  dear  "Old  Spinster,"  do  you  live  in  the 
present  age  or  not  ?  Our  grandmothers'  education 
of  work  was  all  right,  I  admit,  but  they  possessed 
an  intellect  and  powers  which  God  had  bestowed 
upon  them  for  cultivation  which  were  left  to 
slumber  in  rude  ignorance.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  not  one-fourth  of  our  grandmothers  could 
read  or  write,  and  would  you  have  modern  ladies 
about  you  thus  unprepared  to  understand  the 
true  relations  and  responsibilities  of  life  ?  You  say 
that  woman's  labor  is  less  severe  now  than  in  the 
good  old  times.  Both  man's  and  woman*8  hard- 
ships are  lessened,  through  the  aid  of  mechanical 
knowledge  and  machinery.  I  would  ask  what  has 
brought  about  these  meaiis,  and  this  great  revo- 
lution ?  Is  it  not  the  cultivation  of  our  noblest 
faculties  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  ? 
This  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  we  should  thank 
Heaven  that  it  is.  If  our  modern  wives  and 
daughters  must  know  nothing  but  to  "bake  and 
brew,  make  awl  mend,"  what,  think  you,  will  be 
the  condition  of  our  glorious  country  in  the  fu- 
ture. Woman's  influence  is  mighty  and  untold  ; 
leave  her  in  heathenish  ignorance,  and  in  one 
century  you  leave  your  whole  country  there  also. 
Sheridan  said :  *•  women  govern  us ;  the  more 
they  arc  enlightened,  so  much  the  more  shall  we 
be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  women, 
depends  the  wisdom  of  men." 

Not  that  she  is  to  bo  heard  in  the  forum  or  the 
political  world,  but  her  mission  is  silent,  in  the 
sanctum  of  home.  From  her  teachings  in  that 
spot,  there  will  emanate  a  glory  to  brighten  the 
world  and  glitter  far  hence  when  she  is  sleeping 
in  yonder  valley. 

The  farm  is  truly  the  place  for  woman  to  exer- 
cise her  powers  most  beneficially,  when  not  de- 
voted exclusively  to  care  and  labor. 

While  we  reverence  the  memory  of  our  grand- 
mothers, and  sigh  for  their  hardships  and  unim- 
proved minds,  let  us  appreciate  the  effects  of  ed- 
ucation upon  this  our  modern  age,  and  endeavor 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  ball  of  progress  in  mo- 
tion. Polly. 

Enfield  Centre,  N.  JJ.,  1860. 


Vulcanite  Tools. — ^The  manufacture  of  abrad- 
ing tools  of  vulcanized  rubber  and  emery  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  novelties  in  practical  mechan- 
ics. These  tools,  in  consequence  of  their  perfect 
evenness  and  great  keenness,  are  found  to  be  of 
peculiar  utility  to  machinists,  particularly  in  finish- 
ing, cutting  or  grinding  the  best  quality  of  work. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  follows :  The 
emery  is  incorporated  with  vulcanite,  or  a  compo- 
sition of  India  rubber  and  sulphur.  The  com- 
pound is  kept  in  a  plastic  state  by  heat,  and  is 
moulded  with  suitable  pressure  in  moulds  of  met- 
al, &c.,  like  clay,  or  terra  cotta  work,  and  from 
the  mould  receives  any  shape  desired.  The  tools 
made  of  this  material  can,  it  is  stated,  be  used  drv 
or  with  water,  or  with  oil.  When  water  is  used, 
it  gives  a  grindstone  or  ruffled  finish.  When  oil 
is  used,  it  presents  a  dead  finish  ;  and  when  used 


dry,  a  beautiful  polish  is  obtained.  The  wheels 
are  formed  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  which  can 
be  enlarged  when  necessary  by  burning  it  out 
with  hot  iron.  If  a  wheel  gets  out  of  true,  or  be- 
comes uneven,  it  can  be  turned  true  and  even  in 
a  lathe,  as  if  made  of  iron. — Exchangt. 
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THE  BIBDS    OF  NE'W  SNGIiAnD— ll^o.   6. 

t)TVLS. 
Hairk  OvI— Snovy  OwI~Acadian  Owl— Richardson'a  OvL 

The  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey,  the  Owls,  consti- 
tuting the  family  StrigidcB  of  naturalists,  from 
their  recluse  and  nocturnal  habits,  noiseless 
flight,  grotesque  appearance  and  hideous  cries, 
have  ever  been  objects  of  suspicion  and  awe  with 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  ;  and  the  '^boding 
Owl,"  delighting  in  scenes  of  desolation,  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  They 
have  been  represented  as  armed  assassins,  invad- 
ing the  stillness  of  the  solemn  hours  of  night  with 
their  dismal  cries,  relentlessly  pursuing  their 
murderous  avocation  in  the  dimness  of  twilight, 
and  in  the  darker  hours  of  the  night,  approaching 
their  innocent,  reposing  and  unsuspicious  prey 
with  a  stealthy,  spectral  flight  and  deadly  aim ; 
or,  as  dismal,  defective  beings,  necessarily  lead- 
ing a  life  of  gloomy  monotony,  because  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  splendors  of  day ;  while  in  reality 
they  are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sphere  allot- 
ted them  in  the  admirable  plan  of  Nature  as  their 
diurnal  relatives  of  plunder,  or  any  other  tribe  of 
animals  to  the  life  they  lead :  nor  are  they  found 
to  be  half  worthy  of  the  proscription  they  receive 
at  the  hand  of  man,  but  on  the  contrary,  most  of 
the  species  arc  highly  beneficial  to  the  agricultur- 
ist, from  their  preying  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
nocturnal  vermin  that  ravage  their  fields.  Poets, 
taking  advantage  of  these  popular  superstitions, 
are  prone  to  introduce  the  Owl,  to  heighten  the 
eflect  of  their  descriptions  of  midnight  storms,  or 
scenes  of  melancholy  desolation. 

The  Owh  seem  to  hold  the  same  rank  among 
the  birds,  that  the  Fdincs,  or  Cats,  do  among  the 
quadrupeds.  From  their  solitary  habits,  chiefly 
exhibiting  their  activity  and  peculiar  characteris- 
tics in  the  night  time,  still  less  is  known  of  their 
interesting  history  than  of  the  diurnal  accip- 
itrine  birds.  The  species  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  are  widely  distributed,  some  being  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  the  same 
species  is  met  with  over  very  extensive  regions. 
But  twelve  species  were  known  to  Linn&us ;  we 
now  reckon  that  number  as  common  to  New  Eng- 
land ;  forty  are  found  on  this  continent,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  species  are  at  present  known 
to  naturalists.  Their  large,  sensitive  eyes  inca- 
pacitate most  of  them  for  distant  vision  in  the 
hours  of  bi^ight  daylight,  though  a  few  are  ob- 
served to  be  quite  diurnal,  particularly  those  in- 
habiting the  extreme  northern  regions.  Their 
plumage  is  remarkably  soft  and  downer,  fitting 
them  ror  a  noiseless  flight  through  the  still  night 
air,  while  their  extremely  sensitive  auditory  or- 
gans take  cognizance  of  the  least  commotion 
around  them.  In  fine,  one  need  but  contemplate 
their  forms  and  organs  to  be  at  once  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  nice  adaptation  of  these  birds  to 
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the  life  they  lead — doubtless  to  them  one  of  plea^ 
sure  and  variety.  Owing  to  their  yision  being 
defective  by  day,  they  appear  quite  stupid  and  in- 
active in  the  clear  light  of  the  sun,  a  few  species 
being  quite  bewildered  at  such  times,  and  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  taken  by  hand.  The  Crows, 
Jays,  and  most  of  the  smaller  birds,  seem  to  take 

freat  pleasure  in  teazing  them  when  thus  situated, 
ut  are  aware  of  their  danger  as  soon  as  darkness 
approaches. 

Commencing  with  the  more  diurnal  species,  we 
meet  with  the  genus  SumiUt  in  which  tne  typical 
characteristics  of  the  owl  are  less  developed  than 
in  those  more  nocturnal,  and  considerably  resem- 
bling some  of  the  Falconidce  in  form,  aspect  and 
habits. 

The  Hawk  Owl  or  Day  Owl,  {Sumiajune'- 
rea,  Dum.,)  also  known  as  the  Canadian  Oid 
and  Long-tailed  Siberian  Owl,  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent of  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents, 
migrating  southward  in  winter,  when  they  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  New  England,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  however,  seems 
to  be  their  favorite  abode  and  place  of  breeding, 
where  they  construct  a  nest  in  trees,  laying  two 
white  eggs.  This  Owl  is  quite  diurnal,  hunting 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  seems  to  have 
about  as  much  the  aspect  of  a  Hawk  as  of  an 
Owl,  it  evidently  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  rapacious  birds. 
It  is  a  fearless  bird,  preying  much  upon  Par- 
tridges, and  will  boldly  snatch  up  game  killed  by 
hunters,  and  it  is  said  to  often  hover  about  them 
for  that  purpose.  The  White  Ptarmigan  is  said 
to  be  its  favorite  food  in  winter. 

The  len^  of  this  species  is  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches ;  color  above,  brown  spotted  with  white ; 
beneath,  elegantly  barred  with  dark  brown  and 
white. 

The  Snowy  Owl,  or  White  Owl,  (Sumia 
Nycteot  Dum.,)  like  the  preceding,  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  remote  Arctic  regions  of  both  conti- 
nents, but  in  winter  descends  to  milder  latitudes, 
being  met  with  here  at  that  season,  and  is  some- 
times seen  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Wherever  it 
appears  it  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  from  its 
large  size  and  white  plumage.  It  hunts  with  ease 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  by  twilight ;  its  usual 
prey  consisting  of  rabbits,  grouse,  ducks,  mice, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  carrion ;  and  it  is  described  as 
being  fond  of  frequenting  the  shores  and  banks  of 
shallow  rivers,  over  which  it  slowly  slides,  or 
perches  on  a  projecting  rock,  in  search  of  fish, 
which  it  clutches  with  a  sure  aim»  whenever  they 
come  within  its  reach. 

The  desolate  countries  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Siberia,  Iceland  and  the  country  around  Hudson's 
Bay  are  its  most  favorite  haunts,  where  it  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  year ;  and  the  forlorn  moun- 
tains of  Greenland,  where  the  silence  of  death 
and  desolation  reigns  almost  supreme  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  echo  to  the  horrid  notes  of 
this  wild  and  hardv  monarch,  which  are  so  doleful 
that  they  are  saia  to  increase  the  gloominess 
of  the  desolate  scene.  This  formidable  hunter 
measures  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  five  feet 
across  the  extended  wings.  Plumage,  snow  white, 
thick  and  downy,  marked  with  lunated  spots  of 
brown. 

The  Acadian  Owl,  {UMa  Acadica,  Aud.,)  is 


one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Owls,  but  little  exceed- 
ing a  Robin  in  size,-  but,  to  use  the  words  of 
Wilson,  "like  many  other  little  folks,  makes  up,  in 
neatness  of  general  form  and  appearance,  for  de- 
ficiency of  size,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  shapely 
of  all  our  owls.  Nor  are  the  colore  and  markings 
inferior  in  simplicity  and  efiect  to  most  others.  It 
also  possesses  an  eye  fully  equal  in  spirit  and 
brilliancy  to  the  best  of  them."  It  is  common  to 
both  continents,  being  frequently  seen  in  Middle 
and  Northern  Europe ;  it  is  seen  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  most  abounds  in  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States,  where  it  is  constantly  found. 
It  exhibits  a  preference  for  the  vicinity  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  dark  pine  forests ;  the  melancholy  and 
gloomy  umbrage  of  those  solitary  evergreens 
forming  its  favorite  haunts,  where  it  sits  dozing 
and  slumbering  all  day,  lulled  by  the  roar  of  the 
neighboring  ocean.  It  is  extremely  active  by 
night,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  noted  ana 
dextrous  mouse-catcher.  A  very  pleasing  account 
of  this  little  Owl  may  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  August,  1859.  This  species  is  but 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  alar  ex- 
tent; above,  plain  olive  brown,  spotted  with 
white ;  beneath,  streaked  with  {lale  ochre  and  red- 
dish bay.  This  bird  is  often  known  as  the  jSoto- 
Whet  Owl,  from  its  peculiar  note,  and  sometimes 
as  the  Sparrow  Owl,  from  its  feeding  upon  these 
birds. 

Richardson's  Owl,  ( UMa  RicJiardsoni, ,) 

is  a  northern  species,  seldom  seen  as  far  south  as 
Massachusetts,  or  even  New  England,  even  in  se- 
vere winters,  but  abounds  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  continent.  An  individual  of  this  species, 
was  killed  one  severe  morning  in  last  December, 
by  the  writer,  and  the  specimen  is  now  preserved. 
To  escape  from  a  pack  of  noisy  Blue  Jays  that 
discovered  it  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  it 
sought  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  but 
met  a  more  fatal  enemy.  It  has  generally  been 
described  as  identical  with  its  European  conquer, 
Ulula  Tengmalmi,  or  TengmalnCs  Owl,  which  it 
very  strongly  resembles,  but  has  finally  been  de- 
clared distinct,  and  appropriately  dedicated  to  its 
enterprising  discoverer,  who  has  the  following  ob- 
servations concerning  it :  "When  it  accidentally 
wanders  abroad  in  the  day,  it  is  so  much  dazzled 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  as  to  become  stupid,  and 
it  may  easily  be  caught  by  the  hand.  Its  cry  in 
night  is  a  single  melancholy  note,  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  a  mmute  or  two,  and  it  is  one  of  the  su- 
perstitious practices  of  the  natives  to  whistle  when 
they  hear  iL  If  the  bird  is  silent  when  thus  chal- 
lenged, the  speedy  death  of  the  inquirer  is  thus 
augured ;  hence  its  Cree  appellation  of  Death 
Bird*^  On  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  it  is 
so  common,  that  its  voice  is  heard  nearly  every 
night  by  the  traveller,  wherever  he  selects  his  bi- 
vouac. The  length  of  the  specimen  before  me  is 
eleven  inches ;  extent  twenty-four  and  a  half ;  up- 
per parts  grayish  tawny  brown,  with  numerous 
white  spots  on  the  heaa  and  neck ;  lower  parts, 
mostly  yellowish  white.  J.  A.  a. 


How  THE  Bean  Climbs  the  Pole. — ^Profes- 
sor Brewer,  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  commu- 
nicates to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
ArU  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  by  him 
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on  climbing  vines — the  hop,  the  Lima  bean,  and 
the  morning  glory.  Pie  finds  that  they  will  climb 
around  a  transparent  glass  pipe  just  as  well  as 
anything  else,  and  that  they  are  warmest  in  their 
embraces  when  the  pole  is  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding air.  During  the  day,  the  vine  is  all  at- 
tracted toward  the  light,  but  at  night,  especially 
on  cool  nights,  it  turns  to  the  pole.  He  learned, 
also,  that  the  color  of  the  pole  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  the  caressing  instinct  of  the  vine  has  no 
prejudice  against  any  shade.  The  element  of  con- 
stancy is  very  largely  developed,  the  vine,  after  it 
has  reached  its  pole,  showing  a  much  str  «nger 
tendency  to  wind  around  it  than  it  did  before  to 
reach  it. 

XXTBACTS  AJSTD  ^tBPIiIZIS. 

VEBMONT  APPLES. 

Toa  will  please  accept  a  few  Vermont  apples ;  they 
arc  not  sent  because  we  think  they  are  equal  to  some 
of  your  Massachuiietts  apples,  but  only  to  let  you  see 
some  of  our  native  varieties. 

The  dark  red  apple  is  a  native  of  Bamet,  and  keeps 
well  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  familiarly  known 
here  as  tlic  "Granny  Baylt-y."  The  other  two  varie- 
ties originated  on  the  old  Whiteland  {aim  in  this  town, 
a  part  of  which  I  now  occupy. 

The  sweet  one  wa«Dall  the  whiteland  Winter  Sweet. 
It  is  a  good  keeping  apple  and  a  good  baking  apple. 

The  other  variety  has  been  Tinown  here  as  the 
Pumpkin  apple  ever  since  my  earliest  recollection. 

You  can  test  the  eating  and  keeping  qualities,  and 
while  doing  so  please  accept  the  best  wishes  of 

RyegatCf  Vt.,  Oct.  29, 1860.      W.  T.  Whiteland. 

REMAiiKS.-*Thank  you  for  the  "Vermont  apples." 
We  have  tested  the  eating  qualities,  but  shall  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  test  their  keeping  qualities.  Yon 
must  depend,  mainly,  upon  your  native  varieties  of 
apples  for  your  supply.  They  will  probably  be  relia- 
ble when  those  introduced  from  other  localities  would 
fail.  _ 

SKIM  MILK — APPLES  FOB  COWS. 

Will  you,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  in- 
form yoar  readers  whether  milk  fed  to  cows  is  injuri- 
buiif  or  not  ?  It  is  said  by  some  to  cause  garget,  and  by 
otliers  to  cause  them  to  shrink  in  their  milk.  Are  ap- 
ples injurious  to  a  cow  giving  milk  ? 

}Vest  Orange,  Aot?.,  18G0.  L.  Gage. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  heard  that  skimmed 
milk  fed  to  cows  in  proper  quantltes  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  wo  do  not  think  it  is.  Some  persons  place 
little  value  in  apples  as  a  feed  for  cows ;  others  value 
them  highly,  and  we  are  inclined  to  be  found  with  the 
latter  class.  A  friend  who  keeps  two  or  three  horses, 
and  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of  them,  told  us  the 
other  day,  that  when  his  apples  began  to  fall  in  Sep- 
tember he  gave  his  horses  no  more  grain,  but  substi- 
tuted about  a  peck  of  apples  each  day ;  that  the  horses 
had  continued  to  perform  their  work  as  they  had  be- 
fore, audthat  they  continued  in  good  flesh  and  spirits, 
and  that  while  they  enjoyed  the  apples  highly  as  food, 
they  had  every  appearance  of  doing  as  well  as  they  did 
upon  the  grain. 

Fed  judiciously  to  cows,  why  should  they  not  have 
a  similar  influence  ?  By  judiciously,  we  mean  as  grain 
is  fed, — as  a  i-elishcr  and  variety,  but  still  as  affording 
valuable  nutriment.  ^^ 

HOW  TO  RELIEVE  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

Seeing  a  communication  in  your  last  showing  a  good 
way  to  relieve  choked  cattle,  I  thought,  for  the  benefit 
of  your  numerous  readers,  I  would  send  a  remedy 
that  I  have  known  for  over  twenty  years.  I  have  been 


called  upon  to  administer  it  several  times  during  that 
period,  and  Imvo  never  known  it  to  fail.  In  some  in- 
stances where  all  others  Iiave  proved  aboitive,  it  has 
given  the  desired  relief. 

Take  a  small  qunntity  of  powder,  enough  to  load  an 
old-fashioned  muj^kct,  do  it  up  in  some  sofc  paper  like 
a  cartridge,  raise  the  auimal's  head,  draw  its  tongue, 
put  down  the  cartridge  as  low  as  you  can,  so  that  the 
creature  will  attempt  to  swallow.  After  a  tew  minnrcs 
let  it  move  about,  and  soon  the  creature  will  be  re- 
lieved and  no  damage  be  done  to  it  in  any  way,  which 
I  have  known  done  bv  the  other  remedy. 

Warwick,  Nov.  5, 1860.  Hervey  Barber. 

WOMEN  AND  HARD  WORK. 

Permit  another  New  Hampshire  girl  to  say  a  few 
words  in  your  columns — ^not  to  complain  of  the  hffird 
tasks  of  farmers'  wives  and  danghters^-t hough  I  am 
glad  the  subject  has  been  introduced ;  but  to  state 
briefly  a  fact  or  two  in  my  own  experience. 

I  am  one  of  those  farmers'  daughters  who  have  com- 
pleted a  regular  course  of  education ;  of  substantial 
acquirements,  rather  than  mere  accomplishments. 
Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  at  home  upon  preparatory 
studies,  while  my  hands  were  busily  employed.  When 
at  school  my  bills  were  promptly  paid,  nearly  half  by 
myself;  and  I  may  safely  say  that  had  it  not  been  for 
my  own  exertions,  I  should  now  have  only  a  common 
education.  Thus  much  has  one  farmer's  daughter 
been  able  to  accomplish ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many 
others  have  done  even  more,  while  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  at  present  to  decide  wheth- 
er I  will  be  a  farmer's  wife  or  not ;  but,  were  I  placed 
in  such  a  situation,  I  would  endeavor  to  have  good 
books  and  papers  (among  which  should  be  the  New 
England  Farmer;)  and  I  think  that  almost  any  one 
engaged  in  farming  can  afford  a  few  of  these  for  him- 
self and  family. 

I  hope  your  correspondent,  "A.  E.  P.,"  will  inform 
farmers'  daughters  how  to  get  money,  rather  a  scarce 
article  among  that  class ;  and  also  reveal  the  secret 
spoken  of,  for  the  benefit  of  those,  (myFclf  included,) 
who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  will  not  refuse  a 
man  merely  because  he  is  a  farmer. 

Oct.,  1860.  _  Sallie,  ofy.  IT. 

cows— PALL  PEED — APPLES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you,  or  of  any  who  can  tell  me 
through  the  Farmer,  what  ails  my  cows  ?  They  had 
been  in  rich  after  feed  about  two  weeks,  at  which  time 
they  all,  four  in  number,  dried  up  their  milk  full  one- 
half,  in,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days.  They  had  been 
put  in  the  stable  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  fed  with 
a  few  apples,  each ;  the  quantity  did  not  exceed  eight 
quarts  to  a  cow.  Some  of  my  neighbors  think  that 
the  apples  did  the  mischief;  but  I  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  feeding  my  cows  with  apples,  when  I  have 
had  them,  and  thought  I  knew  how  to  do  it,  as  the 
results  have  always  t)een  favorable.  Please  give  your 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  also  name  a  rem- 
edy, if  you  know  of  one,  and  oblige, 

SnoK^a  Store,  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 1860.       Adin  Bcobeb. 


WHEAT  IX  WARWICK,  MASS. 

Sowed  30  qts.  of  wheat  on  75  rods  of  ground,  April 
24,  and  sowed  broadcast  three  barrels  of  wood  ashes^ 
Mav  22.  No  other  manure  the  present  year.  Planted 
with  corn  and  manured  highly  last  year.  Reaped  Aug. 
16  and  17,  rather  grccii,  390  bundles.  Threshed  50 
bundles  Aug.  24,  yielding  2  bushels,  2  qts.  Making  by 
estimation  on  the  piece,  16 >•  bushels,  or  3oU  busbeu 
to  the  acre.  Hrrvey  Barber. 

Warwick,  Sept.  9,  1860. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  I  have,  with  Hill's  threshing 
machine,  threshed  the  remainder  and  winnowed  up 
13)^  bushels  of  No.  1  wheat  and  V*  bushels  of  No.  2, 
Making  16  7-8  bushels  in  all. 

REMARK8.~This  wheat  was  raised  on  the  hard, 
rocky  soil  of  Warwick,  where  it  is  somewhat  expen- 
sive getting  In  a  crop, — ^but  it  is  a  soil  upon  which 
wheat  generally  flourishes  well. 
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LATINO  OVT  OBOVNDB  NEAR  THE  HOUSE. 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  land  in  front  of  ray  house 
that  I  wish  to  lay  out  for  a  front  yard.  I  want  to  lay 
it  out  handsomely,  and  I  am  not  used  to  such  business, 
nor  is  there  any  one  here  who  docs  understand  laying 
out  grounds  in  good  shape.  I  hope  you  will  assist  mo 
through  the  Farmer.  e.  h.  p. 

Naugatuckf  Conn.,  1860. 

Rbmabks.— Send  to  "Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Alba- 
ny, N.  Y.,"  for  a  volume  of  their  Illustrated  Rural 
Register^  in  which  you  will  find  just  what  you  want. 

BEMEDT  FOB  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

As  soon  as  you  discover  that  the  creature  is  choked, 
take  hold  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  potato,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  with  both  hands,  having  one  thumb  on  each 
Bide,  and  work  out.  If  that  fails,  take  a  horseshoe  and 
put  into  the  mouth  to  hold  it  open,  then  run  the  hand 
down  the  throat  and  take  it  out. 

I  knew  an  ox  once  that  was  choked  with  a  potato  to 
throw  it  out  by  giving  him  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  C.  M.  Fisher. 

Cabot^  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 1860. 

A  LARGE  CALF. 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Wilson,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  has  a 
bull  calf  born  on  the  8th  of  April,  which  now  weighs 
nearly  800  lbs.  At  the  age  of  four  months  it  weighed 
500  lbs.;  nr  five  months  695  lbs.;  at  six  months  705 
lbs.  It  is  half  Devonshire  and  half  Durham,  is  of  a 
dark  red  color,  well  proportioned,  and  in  every  way  a 
veiy  splendid  animal. 


THE  OIiOSJB  OF  THB  TBAB. 

In  the  rapid  march  of  Time,  another  of  those 
periods  defined  as  a  year  has  nearly  run  out  its 
last  sands.  The  Seasons  have  succeeded  each  oth- 
er in  their  regular  order,  bringing  variety,  beauty, 
and  unnumbered  blessings  to  us  with  them.  They 
have  brought  the  snow  and  rain  and  stormy 
wind,  as  well  as  gentle  airs,  refreshing  dews  and 
the  grateful  and  all-invigorating  sunshine.  Each 
season  has.  performed  its  part  in  the  wonderful 
operations  of  Nature,  filling  the  earth  with  glad- 
ness, crowning  it  with  beautiful  objects  for  our 
investigation  and  admiration,  and  providing  every 
needful  thing  for  the  teeming,  animated  life  that 
seeks  support  from  her  generous  bosom. 

No  influences  assigned  to  these  seasons  have 
been  neglected,  or  left  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
If  there  were  apparent  defects  in  the  short  or  un- 
ripened  crops  of  some  localities, — they  were  de- 
fects in  our  own  imperfect  vision  only,  and  not  in 
the  Master  Mind  that  controls  and  regulates  them 
all.  Perhaps  a  closer  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  a  more  skilful  management  of  the 
soils  under  our  care,  might  have  given  a  more 
gratifying  result  to  our  labors,  and  if  so,  it  goes  to 
show  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  on  our  part  to 
make  the  earth  yield  her  full  increase.  Nature  is 
certainly  true  to  all  the  duties  assigned  her,  what- 
ever defects  may  appear  in  man. 

Summer  and  Autumn  have  passed  away.  The 
crops  of  the  farm  have  been  perfected  and  gath- 
ered in.  The  leaves  have  faded  and  fallen,  and 
now  float  on  the  breeze,  strew  the  ground,  or  are 


collected  under  fences  and  in  comers  where  they 
will  gradually  decay.  How  emblematic  of  life ! 
"Our  earth  at  one  season  is  clad  in  her  beautiful 
dress  of  living  green ;  the  bright  rays  of  a  vernal 
sun  enrich,  expand  and  beautify  every  scene  in 
creation.  The  soft  warm  air  is  filled  with  music, 
sunshine  and  perfume  ;  and  all  nature  shines  out 
in  unrivalled  beauty  and  splendor.  But  the  with- 
ering breath  of  a  few  revolving  months  robs  the 
fields  of  their  blooming  verdure  and  loveliness, 
the  forests  and  trees  of  their  magnificent  foliage^ 
and  causes  the  green-clad  earth  *to  lay  her  glory 
by'  until  the  time  shall  come  for  the  reproduction 
of  flowers  and  plants,  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
Change  and  decay  are  unfadingly  impressed  upon 
all  things  earthly.  The  eye  lingers  not  upon  an 
object,  however  beautiful  and  lovely  now,  but 
what  the  breath  of  Time  shall  some  day  mar  or 
efface  it." 

"Where  nov  are  all  the  blossoms  lair, 

Flowers  of  the  sanny  gleam, 
Which  grew  profusely  everywhere 

Along  the  forest  stream  ? 
Ah !  their  brief  summer  day  Is  o'er  ; 
In  these  wild  dells  they  bloom  no  more  I 

<*Is  not  dur  day  of  life  as  brief? 

Do  wc  not  pass  as  soon  away  f 
Beholdest  th3u  yon  falling  leaf, 

Traced  with  the  liaes  of  dull  decay  ? 
Such  Is  our  life — thus  do  we  fade, 
And  falling,  mingle  with  the  dead.'* 

Truly  such  is  our  life  ;  the  bloom  of  childhood, 
the  freshness  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
the  decay  of  age,  and  then  the  earthly  drama  is 
closed ! 

But — thoughtful  reader— is  not  this  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  other  operations  of  nature, 
and  is  there  in  it  any  cause  for  sadness  or  alarm  P 
If  we  have  rightly  improved  the  past,  this  is  but 
the  falling  of  the  leaf,  or  the  dropping  of  the 
seed,  to  germinate  again  and  come  forth  in  a  new 
and  higher  life,  and  instead  of  oppressing  us  with 
sadness,  should  be  received  as  we  welcome  the 
changing  seasons,  or  the  ripened  harvests,  with 
grateful  confidence  and  love.  The  Father  has  or- 
dained this  change  in  us,  as  our  highest  good ;  it 
is  our  own  imperfection  that  gives  it  a  seeming 
evil. 

Surrounded  with  so  many  manifestations  of 
the  Father's  wisdom  and  love,  as  the  farmer  al- 
ways is,  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  filled  with  an 
enlarged  faith  and  confiding  trust, — and  in  this 
spirit  he  should  sow  and  gather  in  his  harvests, 
and  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  an  unquench- 
able love  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
will.  He  cannot  be  a  good  farmer,  or  husband,  or 
father,  who  is  not  a  good  man  ;  and  though  his 
acres  teem  with  fertility — and  herds  fill  his  stalls, 
— though  sons  and  daughters  grow  up  about  him 
as  the  cedars  upon  Lebanon,  he  cannot  be  a  true 
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fanner  and  citizen  if  the  love  of  God  be  not  in 
his  heart 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  mourn  over  and  be 
Bad  about  in  life, — and  that  is,  the  neglect  of  duty  ! 
All  else  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  bet- 
ter than  ourselves  what  is  best  for  us,  and  will  or- 
der everj'thing  for  our  good.  Our  prayer  should 
be, — 

**What  cmucisnce  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warm  as  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  us  more  than  Hell  to  shun, 

That,  more  than  Heaven  pursue." 

Our  life,  to  be  a  happy  one,  must  be  made  up 
of  sweet  affections  and  noble,  voluntary  actions 
and  aims.  Wo  must  not  be  content  with  leaving 
the  world  no  better  than  we  found  it,  but  beauti- 
fy the  earth  with  well-directed  industry  and  skill, 
and  make  it  "as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  better 
because  we  have  lived  in  it  and  wrought  upon  it. 
And  while  we  study  to  improve  the  soil,  we  must 
strive  to  elevate  the  mind  by  our  daily  walk  and 
conversation ;  impress  it  with  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ful thoughts,  and  direct  it  into  itself  to  find  there 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Our  actions  will  be 
the  fruits  of  our  life  by  which  we  shall  be  judged. 

"Action  is  life !— *tis  the  still  water  ftiUeth ! 

Inaction  ever  despaireth — ^bewalleth ! 

Keep  the  watch  round,  for  the  dark  rust  assalleth. 
Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon  ! 

Action  is  glory !— the  flying  cloud  lightens ! 

Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ! 

Inaction  only  Iho  diirk  future  frightens  ! 
Play  the  sweet  keys  would^st  thou  keep  them  in  tune." 

This,  fellow-pilgrim,  is  our  lay  sermon  for  you 
at  the  out-going  of  the  year.  We  do  not  regret 
its  departure,  because  it  has  done  all  that  it  was 
created  to  do.  Let  us  do  the  same,  and  our  de- 
parture will  be  as  consistent  and  peaceful  as  that 
of  the  year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Sixty. 

Fleshy  but  not  Fat. — In  speaking  of  a  "fully 
fatted  animal''  that  was  exhibited  at  the  late  State 
hh  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Michigan,  the 
Farmer  says : 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  an  an- 
imal in  full  flesh  and  one  perfectly  fat,  and  yet 
there  are  many  persons  who  have  handled  cattle 
all  their  lives,  and  who  know  so  little  about 
stock  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what  a 
good,  ripe,  fat  animal  means,  but  are  quite  likely 
to  pronounce  a  well  fleshed  ox  fat,  when  in  reality 
he  has  only  rounded  up  his  muscle  preparatory  to 
laying  on  a  good  coating  of  fat 


Sand  for  Horses'  Beds.— Mr.  Small,  of  Dun- 
dalk,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  considerable  expe- 
rience, states  that  sand  is  not  only  an  excellent 
substitute  for  straw  for  horses'  beds,  but  superior 
to  straw,  as  the  sand  does  not  heat,  and  saves 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  He  states  that  sand  is 
exclusively  used  for  horses'  beds  in  his  reposito- 
ry.— Valley  Farmer, 


Fbr  the  Nett  Englamd  Parmer. 
XOTFTIAlsr  OOBJ7. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  seen  Mr.  Crandall's  no- 
tice in  your  valuable  paper,  setting  forth  the  won- 
derful properties  of  the  Egyptian  corn,  and  being 
anxious  to  test  the  value  of  every  thing  that 
claims  to  tend  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
matters,  1  mailed  to  him  one  dollar,  and  in  due 
time  received  a  small  package  containing  125  ker- 
nels of  the  corn,  with  directions  for  planting,  hoe- 
ing, &c.,  all  post-paid.  On  the  14tn  day  of  May 
I  planted  120  kernels,  and  in  six  or  eight  days 
31  of  these  shot  forth  their  puny  stalks ;  and  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  the  ];emaining  five  kernels 
were  planted,  but  only  one  of  them  came.  The  32 
stalks  were  watched  and  tended  with  the  utmost 
care,  according  to  the  directions,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  com 
was  harvested,  though  in  a  perfectly  green  state  ; 
the  stalk  planted  in  July  having  iust  <*silked  out.** 
Taking  the  best  hill  for  a  sample,  there  were  six 
stalks,  all  apparently  from  one  kernel.  On  these 
were  fourteen  ears,  from  two  to  five  inches  long, 
that  had  com  on  them,  but  not  filled  out  over  the 
end,  nor  ripe.  Besides  these,  there  were  fifteen 
ears  set  anu  silked,  but  no  corn.  I  am  confident 
the  corn  cannot  be  profitably  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, either  for  the  corn  or  the  fodder,  for  the 
stalk  is  hard,  wiry,  and  of  a  waddy  texture,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  any  kind  of  stock. 

Pomfretf  Vt,y  Oct,  29.       Samuel  S,  Doton. 

Kemarejs. — See  article  below. 


l^br  the  New  England  Parmer. 
XaYFTIAN  COBN  JlQAXS. 

1  saw  an  advertisement  in  your  paper  last  May, 
recommending  Egyptian  corn,  and  sent  one  dol- 
lar to  Mr.  Crandall  for  some  of  it.  He  sent  me 
128  kernels  which  I  planted  the  18th  day  of  May 
and  about  one-sixth  of  it  came  up.  I  got  one  cob 
and  a  silk,  and  no  com.  My  other  corn  got 
ripe.  I  once  thought  your  psiper  came  from  the 
house  of  praver,  but  I  am  afraid  it  has  turned  in- 
to a  den  of  thieves.  o.  w.  P. 

TyBon  Furnace^  Vt.,  1860. 

Remarks. — This  will  answer  for  the  Eg^'ptian 
corn.  The  reports  to  us  are  all  of  the  same  char- 
acter. It  was  "a  sell,"  as  the  "boys"  call  it,  and 
no  mistake.  We  do  not  intend  to  publish  any 
thing,  even  as  an  advertisement,  that  is  not  open, 
fair  and  honorable — ^and  there  was  no  reason  ap- 
parent why  we  should  distrust  the  fairness  of  Mr. 
Crandall's  advertisement.  We  shall  be  on  our 
guard  in  the  future,  and  hope  the  reader  will.  He 
must  remember,  however,  that  because  we  publish 
an  advertisement  or  a  communication,  we  do  not 
endorse  its  sentiments.  We  sometimes  publish 
both  that  we  have  no  faith  in  whatever.  A  news- 
paper, under  certain  conditions,  is  a  medium  for 
the  public  voice,  and  an  editor  does  not  always 
feel  bound  to  notice  what  he  may  consider  erro- 
neous, but  leave  it  for  the  criticisms  or  commen- 
dations of  others. 
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THAT    TBAOK. 

The  Editor  of  the  Homestead  attended  the  late 
Fair  of  the  New  London  County  Society.  The 
aBSOciation  has  leased  twenty  acres  of  ground,  near 
the  city  of  Norwich,  for  its  annual  exhibitions, 
and,  among  other  fixtures,  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent half-mile  track.  The  contemplation  of  this 
level,  wide  and  well  rolled  highway  must  haxe 
left  the  most  pleasing  impressions  on  the  mind  of 
the  sedate  Editor  of  the  Homestead ;  for  he  writes 
out  an  account  of  the  show,  in  which  we  find  such 
facetious  reflections  on  the  future  of  this  '^circu- 
lar  show  ground**  as  the  following : 

It  is  furnished  with  a  judges'  stand,  and  a  spa- 
cious amphitheatre  of  seats  where  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  and  genteel  ladies  from  the  cities, 
can  look  on  and  see  the  sport  of  fast  horses  and 
faster  men.  We  should  think  it  was  a  race-course 
if  it  was  in  any  other  place,  and  if  running  horses 
for  money  was  in  fashion.  But  appearances  are 
deceitful.  Sometimes  they  mean  a  good  deal  more, 
and  sometimes  a  good  deal  less  than  they  ought  to. 
Some  have  fears  that  this  track  or  circular  show 
eround  will  degenerate  into  a  race  course ;  that  if 
It  do  not  become  such  at  the  fairs,  it  will  be  used 
for  such  purposes  on  other  occasions.  Here  it  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  and  the  Society 
has  no  use  for  it  beyond  three  days  in  the  year. 
It  is  so  good  a  track  and  so  handy,  why  should 
not  other  people  have  the  benefit  of  it  ?  But  such 
fears  are  probably  a  little  old-fog}'i8h. 

There  are  others  who  are  afraid  that  the  interest 
of  the  multitudes  who  come  up  to  the  farmers'  an- 
niversary will  be  all  concentrated  upon  the  track, 
and  the  fair  will  become  mainly  an  annual  horse 
fair ;  that  if  the  horse  is  introduced  every  half  day 
in  the  exhibition,  not  much  else  will  be  seen  but 
horse,  that  the  women  and  children  will  hear 
nothing  but  horse  talk,  and  will  go  home  to  talk 
and  dream  of  horses  for  a  month  after  the  fair; 
that  the  mothers  will  be  naming  their  babies  after 
fast  horses,  and  the  family  Bibles  will  be  lit  up 
with  blazonry  of  modern  horse  nomenclatmre ;  as 
for  example,  Flora  Tem])le  Smith,  bom  Oct.  10th, 
1860— Patchen  Smith,  Nov.  Ist,  1861. 

Now,  ye  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  please 
put  off  vour  spectacles,  and  do  not  see  too  much. 
We  will  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  management. 
There  may  be  some  danger  of  the  calamities  you 
imagine,  but  they  can  be  guarded  against.  Great- 
er speed  is  what  is  wanted  in  all  domestic  animals, 
including  man,  and  the  track  can  be  so  used  that 
it  will  result  in  (uiickening  the  pace  not  only  of 
horses,  but  of  all  New  London  County.  Perhaps 
you  have  overlooked  in  the  programme  a  foot-race, 
with  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  greatest  human 
Vspeed.  This  is  classic,  and  as  you  love  the  good 
'joid  times,  the  managers  have  brought  sometning 
'from  heathen  Greece  for  your  entertainment.  Men 
'and  ambitious  youth  emulous  of  fame  and  an  X 
mark  are  to  scour  the  track  promiscuously.  You 
have  often  complained  of  Bill's  laziness,  and 
scolded  Seth  as  a  slow-moulded  blockhead.  Here 
is  something  that  will  take  the  mould  out  of  them, 
and  limber  their  joints.  We  want  nimbler  feet 
on  the  farm,  after  the  plow,  after  the  cart,  after 
the  cows,  everywhere,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
exercise  to  make  perfect.  The  track  is  not  simply 


to  perfect  the  speed  of  horses,  but  of  men  and 
other  animals. 

Probably  another  year  the  programme  will  be 
varied  somewhat,  and  be  made  still  more  practical. 
We  might  have  a  race  with  loaded  wheelbarrows, 
say  ten  dollars  to  the  highest  speed  in  wheelbar- 
row, loaded  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  dirt, 
best  two  in  three,  half  mile  heats.  This  would 
bring  out  the  Michaels  and  the  Patricks,  and 
would  tend  to  quicken  the  pace  of  all  who  use 
wheelbarrows,  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Then  we  need  a  faster  gait  in  cows,  especially 
in  those  that  run  in  poor  pastures,  where  they 
have  to  walk  far  to  get  their  food.  Now  many  a 
cow  is  not  able  to  walk  far  enough  in  a  day  to  get 
a  full  stomach,  and  does  not  make  the  milk  or 
butter  she  would  with  a  higher  speed.  Perhaps 
we  shall  have  a  premium  on  a  cow  race,  best  three 
in  five. 

Then  cats  are  a  neglected  class  of  domestic 
stock,  that  need  to  be  improved.  Many  a  monser 
now  just  misses  her  prey  for  lack  of  a  little  higher 
speed,  and  the  farmers'  cellars  and  corn-cribs  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  the  slow  gait  of  cats.  If  they  could 
be  brought  up  to  a  2.40  speed  it  would  be  the  sal- 
vation of  many  a  grain  bin  and  root  cellar.  Thou* 
sands  of  dollars  are  sacrificed  every  year  to  a  slow 
moulded  race  of  cats.    Shall  we  have  a  cat  race  9 

Indeed,  there  is  hardly  an  animal  upon  the  farm 
that  does  not  need  rubbing  up,  and  that  may  not 
be  improved  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  track. 
Many  a  hen  brings  up  a  lean,  half-starved  brood 
of  chickens,  for  want  of  a  higher  activity  in 
scratching.  Shall  we  not  have  a  hen  race,  in 
which  the  delinquent  biddies  shall  be  made  to 
come  up  to  the  scratch  ? 

So  you  see,  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  that 
your  fears  about  this  track's  running  away  with 
the  Society  are  utterly  groundless.  It  is  designed 
to  bring  up  universal  nature,  including  yourselves, 
to  a  higher  speed. 

Raising  Cotton  and  Corn. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Southern  Rural  Oentleman,  in  an  article 
advocating  a  greater  diversity  of  agricultural 
products  at  the  South,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

*<I  was  told  by  a  planter  this  summer,  that  he 
had  sold  twenty-one  bales  of  his  last  year's  crop 
for  $170  nett  This  cotton  grew  on  about  twen- 
ty-one acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world,  and  land 
that  would  have  produced  sixty  bushels  of  com 
per  acre  with  the  same  culture  that  was  bestowed 
upon  it  while  in  cotton,  could  have  been  saved 
with  one-fourth  the  labor  that  it  took  to  save  the 
cotton ;  and  would  have  amounted  to  1260  bush- 
els, or  $1260,  and  that  at  home  and  in  the  crib." 


Agriccltural  Meteorology. — ^The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  preparing,  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, a  most  interesting  report  on  agricultural 
meteorology,  which  will  be  a  welcome  boon  to  our 
farmers.  Besides  meteorological  statistics,  col- 
lected during  the  last  ten  years  at  nearly  four  hun- 
dred stations,  it  will  contain  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  birds,  fishes,  and  other  migratory  ani- 
mals, and  also  the  time  of  planting  and  harvesting 
of  crops,  etc,  at  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
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A  NEW  VOIiTJMJJ, 

Sustained  and  cheered  by  the  steady  patronage 
of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
country, — but  chiefly  of  New  England — ^and  es- 
sentially aided  by  the  mechanici  inventor,  mer- 
chant and  professional  man,  and  especially  by 
clergymen  in  the  latter  class, — we  shall  enter  up- 
on the  Sixteenth  volume  of  the  Weekly*  New 
England  Farmer^  and  the  Thirteenth  of  the 
Monthly,  with  a  determination  that  it  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  within  the 
scope  of  its  aims,  in  whatever  will  tend  to  inter- 
est or  be  of  pecuniary  value  to  its  readers. 

It  shall  be  printed  upon  good  paper  and  a  large, 
fair  type,  so  that  it  shall  not  discredit  the  noble 
art  of  printing,  and  so  that  it  may  be  read  by 
eyes  older  than  they  were  last  year,  and  do  them 
no  harm. 

It  shall  be  issued  promptly,  so  that  it  shall  be 
a  constant  and  reliable  visitor,  not  a  spasmodic 
one,  coming  just  as  you  are  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, when  you  least  expected  it,  and  when  your 
usual  leisure  hour  has  passed  that  you  could  have 
devoted  to  it. 

It  shall  contain  in  a  condensed  form,  notices  of 
all  the  important  general  news  of  the  world  that 
shall  reach  our  shores,  in  the  Weekly  form,  and 
of  the  agricultural  in  the  Monthly. 

Each  of  the  forms  shall  be  illustrated  with  such 
engravings  as  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
reader  in  his  business  of  life,  and  not  introduced 
merely  as  embellishments  to  please  the  eye.  Skil- 
ful designers  and  artists  have  already  been  en- 
gaged to  furnish  them,  and  they  will  be  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  coming  volume. 

The  attentive  reader  has  already  observed  that 
ver)'  little  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  essays, 
or  extended  articles  upon  old  practices  or  new 
theories, — the  editor  believing  that  his  readers 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life, 
and  prefer  brief  thoughts  and  words,  just  as  they 
spring  from  other  active  minds,  and  that  the 
comparatively  few  who  would  like  to  have  sub- 
jects more  thoroughly  discussed,  can  readily  find 
all  they  want  in  the  excellent  agricultural  books 
that  have  now  become  quite  common. 

The  favors  of  correspondents  have  heretofore 
been  so  numerous  that  our  space  has  been  mainly 
occupied  with  them,  so  that  we  have  not  availed 
ourselves  of  the  excellent  articles  in  our  exchange 


papers  to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  often  desired 
to  do.  Still,  every  exchange  paper  is  carefully 
examined,  and  we  believe  there  is  not  one  upon 
our  list  that  has  not  been  extracted  from,  and 
proper  credit  given  it,  during  the  year  now  clos- 
ing. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  and  obliga- 
tions to  correspondents  for  their  frequent  and  val- 
uable articles,  and  to  ask  a  continuance  of  thto. 
The  benefits  are  not  ours  alone,  for  whoever  writes 
carefully  upon  a  subject  not  only  impresses  what 
he  writes  more  firmly  upon  his  mind, — but  the 
writing  leads  to  a  closer  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, and,  consequently,  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  matter  under  consideration. 

We  hope  farmers,  and  especially  young  men, 
will  write  often,  and  will  not  wait  until  they  think 
they  can  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  period.  We  want 
the  ideas,  and  will  cheerfully  correct  any  inaccu- 
racies of  expression  that  may  occur  through  haste, 
or  a  want  of  practice  in  composing. 

Finally,  we  mean  to  be  up  in  the  morning,  and 
keep  along  as  closely  as  possible  with  whatever 
seems  to  be  sound  progress  in  the  art  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  and  lay  it  before  the  reader  while  it 
is  fresh  and  new.  We  have  no  "hobby"  or  "Ex- 
press pony"  to  ride — ^nothing  of  the  kind :  our 
interest  is  your  interest,  and  yours  are  ours, — so 
let  us  amble  along  through  the  pleasant  journey 
together,  and  pluck  flowers,  taste  fruits,  drink  at 
the  crystal  brooks,  and  make  the  world  a  happier 
and  better  one  that  we  have  lived  and  labored  in 
it  in  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  Sixty-One! 


Wish  'twas  True  of  all  of  Them. — Col.  J 
F.  H.  Claiborne  closes  a  letter  to  the  Southern 
Rural  Oenilemanf  written  in  New  York,  with  the 
annexed  paragraph,  a  compliment  to  which  some 
"northern  farmers"  we  are  sure  will  feel  that  they 
are  not  entitled : 

In  farm  houses  and  equipments  the  northern 
farmers  are  far  ahead  of  us.  Their  work  horses 
arc  kept  like  carriage  horses,  well  fed,  well  cur- 
ried three  times  a  day,  covered  with  sweat-cloths 
the  moment  they  stop  work,  and  carefully  littered 
and  stalled.  Nearly  the  same  care  is  taken  with 
their  oxen  and  cows.  Even  their  choice  hogs  are 
nicely  curried  down.  Their  farming  implements 
are  kept  in  better  Ardcr,  and  always  carefully 
cleaned  before  being  put  away.  Their  rule  is,  "a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 
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Thia  book  should  be  returned  .„ 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  flue  of  five  cents  a,  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


